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FOREWORD 


Once again this Year Book carries the record of all important event's throughout the 
world of the year just finished — a complete record, from January 1st to December Slst. But, 
whereas the volumes for the years of war, through military strictures, were necessarily silent 
on some matters of the highest strategic importance, the present record is able to lift the veil 
and to disclose vital happenings during those years that reached their climax in 1945. Thus, 
both as a chronicle of the closing victorious days of the most devastating war in all history, 
and as a final summary of political, military, scientific, and technological activities which 
combined to achieve that victory, this present Year Book is the most important of its long 
line. 

In accordance with past practice, the Editors have consistently sought the most informed 
authorities to contribute to these pages. Space does not permit a listing here even of the 
many whose names have been added to the notable list of previous volumes. In their respec- 
tive fields these names are familiar. Many of the contributors, those of longer standing as 
well as later ones, are men or women of national and international reputation. The Editors 
arc gratified to be able to present their well-informed summations of the events and de- 
velopments of 1945. 

A feature in this volume that will be welcomed by many consultants of previous volumes 
in the series is the Index. This replaces the older system of extensive cross references. The 
Editors ask the indulgence of those consultants who preferred the strictly alphabetical 
scheme made possible by cross references, but rising costs of production have necessitated 
a less involved method of printing. 

Charles Earle Funk 
Henry Wysham Lanier 
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GLOSSARY 

OF IMPORTANT NEW WORDS AND WORDS IN THE NEWS 
Compiled by Harold Ward 


octin. A protein which, in conjunction with another 
protein, myosin, is active in the phenomenon of 
muscle contraction. 

oeregeology. The investigation of geological forma- 
tions by means of aerial photography: used espe- 
cially in the location of rock structures indicating 
the existence of new oil or ore deposits. 

oirbrativ*. A dental method for grinding down the 
hard material of teeth by a findy powdered abra- 
sive directed against the surface under air pres- 
sure. 

amig«n. A predigested protein obtained from the 
pancreas of the hog: used in the treatment of 
severe malnutrition, extensive bums, and for the 
relief of pain from stomach ulcers. 

ANRAC. A contraction of Aids Navigation Radio 
Control, a method of controlling the operation 
of buoys, hothouses, foghorns, and other navi- 
gation aids by means of coded radio signals. 

ANTU. A contraction of alpha-naphthvl thiourea: 
a powerful rat poison recently developed in the 
U.S. 

oquicultur*. The raising of fish in farm ponds, using 
selected plant and other food. 

ARO. Airborne Range Only: describing radar equip- 
ment for use with gun range-computors. 

*'A** tcep*. Radar data indicating only the distance 
to a target. 

Ascorel. Assembl6e de Constructeurs pour un 
Renouvellement Architectural: a French organi- 
zation for the promotion of broad public interest 
in all phases of postwar city planning. 

ASV. Airborne Surface Vessel: radar equipment for 
locating surface ships, including submarines com- 
ing to the surface. 

Atcorob. A device for the rapid and accurate repro- 
duction of earth features in three-dimensional 
models. Name a contraction of the names of the 
three inventors: Major Atwood, Prof. H. L. 
Cooke of Princeton University, and Capt. A. H. 
Robinson, of the 0£Bce of Strategic Services. 
Compare Orthojector. 

axon bomb. A 1,000-pound demolition bomb 
equipped with a radio device permitting remote 
control. 

BARS. Blind Approach Beacon System: a method 
for directing aircraft to a landing field by radar. 

bacitracin. An antibacterial substance isolated from 
certain bacilli by American biochemists. 

bako bomb. Name given by U.S. Marines to a Jap- 
anese rocket-propelled bomb guided to the target 
by a pilot who is locked in the codq>it. 

BAL. Contraction of British anti-lewisite: a special 
alcohol developed by R. A. Peters, a British 
chemist. It is highly effective against arsenic 
poisoning and has been used also as an antidote 
against mercury. 

Bonadryl. Trade name for a synthetic drug having 
value in the relief of hayfever and hives. 

Bn>or.' The Beaver: a German one-man midget sub- 
marine. 

blip. R.A.F. slang for radar signals cauidtt on a 
cathode-ray tube. 


bobbing. The fluctuation of radar echoes due to the 
alternate interference and reenforcement of the 
reflected waves, 
bonso. See proximity fuze, 

BRL Barge, Refrigerated, Large: an auxiliary vessel 
of the U.S. Navy designed to carry 64 carloads. 
“B** Mopo. Radar data providing both the range 
and azimuth of the target. 

colutron. An electromagnetic device for the separa- 
tion of isotopes; developed in the production of 
U-235. Name a contraction of California Uni- 
versity cyclotron. 

carbon 13. A heavy isotope of carbon: chemically 
indistinguishable from ordinary carbon, its use 
as a tracer element will permit close study of 
many physiological processes, 
chomotronics. A field of research which combines the 
fundamental knowledge of electronics, super- 
conics, and chemistry, with special emphasis on 
the development of new industrial products, 
conun. In full, conundrum: one of the huge floating 
drums, on which were wound the 500 miles or 
oil pipelines laid across the English Channd in 
Operation Pluto. 

*'C** scopo. Radar data giving the elevation angle and 
the azimuth of the target. 
cluHor. A distorted radar image caused by jamming, 
noise, or continuous echo. 

CRT. Cathode-ray Tube: the oscilloscope indicator 
tube used in radar. Also called scope. 
cyclop* camoro. A miniature camera attached to the 
center of the forehead for the instantaneous 
photo^aphing of any scene viewed throu^ a 
focussing element set in one lens of a pair of 
spectacles. 

DD. Dichloropropane dichloropropylene, an insecti- 
cide related to DDT, especially effective against 
wireworms and the hard-shelled larvae of click 
beetles. 

DD tank. The Duplex-Drive military tank, developed 
in 1941 by the British inventor, Nicholas Straus- 
sler. A collapsible canvas screen, when inflated, 
completely surrounds the tank above the tracks, 
thus enabling it to float. 

ditcegrophy. An annotated list of phonograph rec- 
ords. 

DSM Prejoct. Development of Substitute Materials 
Project, charged with executing the secret work 
on atomic bombs directed by the Manhattan Dis- 
trict of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Eniac. An electronically operated computing ma- 
chine designed to solve very complex mathemati- 
cal problems at high s^ed. Invented and built 
by Dr. John W. Mauchly and J. Presper Echert, 
Tr. The name is from the initials of the words 
‘electronic numerical integrator and computer.*' 
Euraka. A lightweight, battery-operated radar bea- 
con device desired for use by paratroopers. 

facoomatar. An instrument for measuring the princi- 
pal dimensions and physical chaiactex^cs of the 
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face; used by the U.S. Chemical Warfare Service 
to determine difFerent styles and sizes for gas 
masks. 

fogorina. A new drug developed by Argentine sci- 
entists as a possible substitute tor quinidine in 
the treatment of certain heart diseases. It is ex- 
tracted from the leaves and twigs of a tree, 
Zanthoxylum f agar a, growing in Argentina. 

Fottax. Trade name for a series of high-speed mo- 
tion picture cameras which can take up to 8,000 
pictures per second. 

Farrat. An airplane specially equipped with elec- 
tronic devices for detecting enemy radar and 
radio installations. 

FIdo. A British World War II dexdce for the dis- 
persal of fog above airfields by the heat from a 
system of oil-buming jets arranged along the 
runways and operated from a central control 
board. The name is a contraction of Fog, Inten- 
sive Dispersal Of (sometimes, Fog Investigation 
and Dispersal). 

Fireball. A single-seat, low-winged, fighter airplane 
which combines propellers witn jet propulsion; 
developed for the U.S. Navy but never used in 
actual combat. 

Foriicel. Trade name for a tough, durable, light- 
weight plastic made from cellulose and propionic 
acid. 

frog men. Men specially trained in underwater de- 
molition work for the Allies in World War II; 
they wore rubberized diving suits with broad, 
paadle-shaped feet, helmets, and oxygen respira- 
tors to permit long submersions over large areas. 

godol. Vitamin A as extracted from codfish; name 
derived from gadus, scientific name of the cod- 
fish, and proposed by American biochemists in 
distinction from its t^n form, galol. 

galol. A new form of Vitamin A isdated from shark 
liver by American biochemists and so named to 
distinguish it from gadol, the usual form. Derived 
from galeos, Greek word for shark. 

OCA. Ground Controlled Approach: radar landing 
equipment operated from the ground. 

OCI. Ground Controlled Interception: ground-oper- 
ated radar equipment for signalling the position 
of enemy aircraft to fighter planes. 

ge«. A system for the accurate navigation of aircraft 
by means of radio signals transmitted from a 
network of ground stations. First developed by a 
British inventor, R. J. Dippy, and independently 
in the U.S. under the name loran. 

genocide. The deliberate extermination of racial or 
national groups: used by the War Crimes Com- 
mission in London in connection with the trials 
of Nazi war criminals. 

geetcience. The earth sciences, considered collec- 
tively, including topography, mapmaking, etc. 

Oiiidex. Trade name for an indexing system which 
is printed on the extended foreage of a book: 
designed by H. E. Oppenheimer and adapted 
especially for dictionaries, directories, and the 
like. 

Gumbottu. The military aristocracy of Imperial 
Japan. 

Holt cobi*. The flexible 2-inch oil oipeline con- 
structed on the principle of the caole and used 
by the British in the preliminary work connected 
\idth Operation Pluto. The name is a contraction 
of Hartley, Anglo-Iranian, Siemens. 

Homol pipo. llie S-inch oil pipeline which was laid 
across the English Channel immediately after 
D-day, in connection with Operation Pluto. The 
name is a contraction of Messrs. H. J. Hammick 
and B. J. ElHs, the British oil engineers who de- 
signed the pipe. 


huff-duff. An electronic device for intercepting radio 
signals within a wide radius and accurately locat- 
ing their point of origin by means of indications 
on a cathode-ray tube. It operates from a series 
of interconnected ^ound and ship stations, and 
was developed in the United States as a counter- 
measure against Axis submarines. 

hypholin. A substance of undetermined medical 
value isolated by British workers from the same 
mold fungus that yields penicillin. 

IFF. Identification, Friend or Foe: any of variously 
desired and operated systems using radar for 
the identification of ships and aircraft. See also 
racon, 

lllinoit virus. A virus resembling that which causes 
parrot fever and believed to be responsible for a 
type of pneumonia; discovered by Drs. J. Zichis 
and H. J. Shaughnessy, of the Illinois State 
Health Department. 

inturrogator. The radar transmitter used in IFF 
system to challenge suspected ships or aircraft. 

IRIS. Interim Research and Intelligence Service: suc- 
ceeding the OfiBce of Strategic Services ( OSS ) . 

itetron. Aji apparatus designed for the electromag- 
netic separation of uranium isotopes dunng the 
process of making atomic bombs. Method sug- 
gested by R. R. Wilson, of Princeton University, 
who also coined the purposely meaningless name. 

Kombottu. The bureaucratic governmental clique of 
Imperial Japan. 

Kimpai. The secret military police of Imperial Japan, 
similar to the Nazi Gestapo. 

kith. A sociopolitical group smaller than a race and 
considerea as a basic imit in human civilization. 
It is relatively homogeneous in culture and lan- 
guage, practises intermarriage, and is assumed to 
possess ethnic superiority by virtue of its biologi- 
cal inheritance. Term used by Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington. 

Kolkhoxnitso. A new type of portable water turbine 
having a capacity of 20 to 60 kilowatts; designed 
and made in the U.S.S.R. as a general purpose 
turbine wherever water power is available. 

Kyodo. A proposed Japanese news agency, modelled 
after the Associated Press and intended to re- 
place the dissolved Domei service. 

LAB. Low Altitude Bombsight. a device for connect- 
ing the bombsight to the radar unit in order to 
increase bombing accuracy at low altitudes. 
Developed for the U.S. Axmy by the National 
Defense Research Committee. 

lily. A floating airstrip or airfield consisting of a 
series of hexagonal ouoyancy drums laid upon the 
surface of the ocean and hinged togetlier to 
provide a strong yet flexible support for aircraft. 

Uttiujohn. A device for increasing the effectiveness 
of anti-tank s^s; the name conceals that of the 
Czech gun designer, Charles Janecek, who de- 
veloped his invention in England. Also called 
Littlejohn conversion. 

loran. A navigation system by which ships and air- 
craft are enabled accurately to determine their 
position by interpreting radar and radio signals 
transmitted irrespective of weather conditions 
from a network of groimd stations. Name a 
contraction of Long Range Navigation. 

macrokitii. A sociopolitical group based upon and 
developed from a kith but incorporating various 
elements that give it a mixed or heterogeneous 
character, as the English, Prussians, Italians, etc. 

Manhattan DUtrict. A division of the Corps of 
Engineers of the U.S. Army, established Aug. 13, 
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1942, to supervise all the activities connected 
with atomic bombs. See DSM, 
mamax. A mechanized apparatus for the storage of 
books, records, documents, etc., so classified and 
arranged as to permit quick consultation of any 
desired items by the manipulation of a system 
of controls connected with viewing screens, 
microkith. A group developed from a nth by pro- 
longed selective inbreemng: it is characterized by 
relatively small numbers exhibiting a high degree 
of cultural homogeneity, and it usually occupies 
a dominant sociopolitical position witmn a given 
society. 

Mombotsu. The landed aristocracy of Imperial Japan, 
monocrin. A new drug regarded as promising in the 
treatment of wounds and malaria; developed by 
Australian scientists at Sydney Uiiiversity. 
moonlight tiaughtoror. An unregistered and illegal 
slaughterer who violates health reflations in the 
preparation of meat for the black market. Also 
called apple-tree slaughterer, 
motorjot. A reciprocating engine combined with a 
ducted fan. 

Mulborry deck or harbor. An artificial dock con- 
structed of heavy concrete caissons acting as 
breakwaters, and eauipped with floating piers for 
loading and unloading ships. Developed by the 
British in World War II and highly adaptable for 
use where there are no natural harbors. 

navar. A method of improving the efficiency and 
safety of commercial aviation by an interlocking 
system of radar beacons operating from found 
stations and connecting with receivers in aircraft. 
Developed by Henry Busignies of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp, Compare 
IFF and racon. 

naviglobc. A system of long-range radio beacons 
for the improvement cf air navif tion m all parts 
of the world. Compare IFF and racon. 
Navtachfop. Contraction of United States Naval 
Technical Mission in Japan, operating to disclose 
Japanese naval secrets. 

neptunium. An artificial element of atomic number 
93, produced by the fission of the uranium iso- 
tope 235 and giving rise to plutonium by emis- 
sion of a beta particle. 

Norelac. A liquid plastic regarded as a useful sub- 
stitute for shellac, especially in tlie coating of 
smoked-paper records, such as those made by a 
kymograph. Name a contraction of Northern 
Regional [Research Laboratory] lacquer, 
nucleonics. Nuclear physics: tliat branch of atomic 
physics which investigates the structure, prop- 
erties, and phenomena of the nucleus, especially 
in relation to the development of atomic energy. 

Oligopoly. A monopoly, highly centralized in its 
management and operation through effective 
control by a very few acting primarily in their 
own interests. 

ORO. Operations Research Group: a carefully se- 
lected body of scientists, technicians, and special- 
ists in many fields, working in strict secrecy for 
the U.S. Navy on a wide range of wartime 
problems. 

Orthkon. Trade name for an extremely sensitive 
television camera tube which uses low- velocity 
electrons in scanning and can pick up scenes 
under all lighting conditions or by infra-red 
radiations. Also Orthiconoscope, Image Orth- 
icpn. 

Orthojuctor. A device for accurately projecting onto 
a relief model all the features shown on a map or 
photo transparency: designed and constructed by 
the inventor of the atcorob. 


Ortho-Rotor. Trade name for a high-precision optical 
device for correlating visual ability with various 
types of manual and mental work. 

poludrino. An antimalarial synthesized from coal tar 
by British workers and regarded as more effective 
than atabrine. 

Ponttron. Trade name for a instrument in which 
radium is used to determine the tliickness of 
metal plates by the amount and intensity of the 
back scattering from the penetrating gamma rays. 

Perbunan. , Trade name for an oil-resistant synthetic 
rubber which retains its flexibilitv at very low 
temperatures and can be made self-scaling 
against punctures, bullet-holes, etc. A member 
of the Buna-N group of synthetic rubbers. 

poriftion. A synthetic chemical, polyvinyl pyrroli- 
done, used by the Germans in World War II as 
a substitute for blood plasma in the treatment of 
shocks; rejected by American medical scientists. 

PUsionthroput. An extinct animal regarded as inter- 
mediate between man and ape; it is represented 
by skull fragments, brain cast, and a few teeth 
discovered near Johannesburg, South Africa, by 
Dr. Robert Broom. 

PIsxon. Trade name for a plastic-coated yam de- 
veloped in the United States by two French 
chemists. The yam may be of ravon, cotton, or 
Fiberglas, and the coating of plastic makes it 
waterproof, rustproof, immune to temperature 
extremes, and resistant to mild acids or alkalis. 

Pluto. Contraction of Pipeline Under The Ocean — 
also called Operation Pluto. The oil pipelines laid 
by the British across the English channel to en- 
sure a continuous supply of oil to the Allies after 
D-day. 

plutonium. An artificial element of atomic number 
94, produced from uranium by the disintegration 
of neptunium. 

polytron. A hypothetical, short-lived atomic particle 
regarded as a combination of the electron and 
the positron; its existence was suggested by Prof. 
J. A. Wheeler, of Princeton University. Alterna- 
tive names are electromeson and polyelectron. 

PPI. Plan Position Indicator: an apparatus for deter- 
mining the direction and range of a target by 
causing radar echoes to indicate its position on 
the face of a cathode ray tube. 

Precipiiron. Trade name of an electronic filter for 
removing dust, pollen, and other impurities from 
air, rugs, fur, etc.; developed by G. W. Penney 
of the Westinghouse Co. 

Pretturugraph. Trade name for an electronic device 
that records on a cathode-ray oscillo^aph the 
pressure-time curve of any enclosed pressure 
system, or an internal combustion engine. 

Premin. A chemical reported by the U.S. Public 
Health Service in the treatment of leprosy. It is 
distantly related to the sulfa drugs and was first 
discovered in 1938 by Drs. LoiSs Bambas and 
Leon Sweet of the Parke-Davis Co. 

proximity fuzo. A complete miniature radio set placed 
in the nose of a projectile and capable of detonat- 
ing the charge by simple proximity to the target. 
Develoj^d since 1940 by the Office of Scientific 
Resear(m and Development. Known as the VT 
fuze, and in England as bonzo. 

pulto-position modulation. A type of frequency modu- 
lation (FM) in which impulses of very short 
wavelength and great stability are transmitted 
between stations spaced at varying distances. 
Now being adapted to the radio transmission of 
multiple tmephone, telegraph, teletype, or similar 
communications over a network of ^annels con- 
necting the wired portion of the system. 
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pulsoftt. An engine operating by means of an inter- 
mittent jet. 

rocen. Contraction of radar beacon: a World War II 



automatically transmitted in code. Also adapted 
to the safe navigation of ships and aircraft. 
Compare IFF, 

rcMlom#. The housing which encloses the scanning 
unit of a radar set. 

romief. An engine operating by a continuous jet, 
with compression of a hydraulic ram. 

RAPWI. Recovery of Alliea Prisoners of War and 
Internees: an organization operating in former 
Japanese-held territoty. 

niton. A method of obtaining and recording weather 
information at high altitudes by coxi^ining a 
radiosonde with automatic signal recording 
devices and groimd radio-direction finders. De- 
veloped by U.S. Weather Bureau. Name a con- 
traction or "'Radiosonde and Radio Winds Aloft 
Observation,” sometimes called rawinsonde. 

rawinsondo. See rason, 

Robocco. An airborne radar device operating in con- 
junction with fipround equipment to obtain range 
and azimuth data on the beacon. 

Radux. Trade name for a strong, durable adhesive 
consisting of a liquid resin spread over the 
surface and sprinkle with a powder, heat being 
applied to ensure bonding. 

rMleoming. A method of strengthening and protect- 
ing textile fabrics by impregnating them with a 
chemical that is resistant to water, heat, and 
injurious chemical action. 

ratnatren. A special vacuum tube having a wide 
frequency range and modulation output, designed 
in the U.S. for use with die powerrul radar- 
jamming station located in England. See tuba. 

ratpontor. A radar receiver for intercepting signals 
transmitted in reply to a challange sent out by 
the interrogator. 

Rotascopa. Trade name for an optical device which 
permits the continuous study of a rotating object 
at any given point in its path of travel. 

SALP. Contraction of sodium-antimony-lacto- 
phenate: a liquid insecticide regarded as elective 
against chewing insects 

tdinerkat. German device for enabling submarines to 
remain submerged without cutting diesel engine. 
An air Mast (See Year Book, 1944, p. 729). 

tcopa. A cathode-ray tube indicator, as used in 
radar. 

SMkmid. The Seal, a small German two-man sub- 
marine, about 40 feet long, having a surface 
qpeed of 8 knots and armed with two electric 
torpedoes. 

tanrofnadianitin. Any of various automatic control 
devices. 

•Iierafi. Contraction of short-range, an air navigation 
system using radar in connection with ground 
stations located within a 250-mile radius. 

•igiiiotreii. An atom-smashing machine which con- 
sists of a cyclotron and a betatron operating in 
tandem to produce X-rays with a potential of 
one billion volts. Developed by Dr. E. E. Charl- 
ton of the General Electric Laboratories. 

Sloboh. A cultivated variety of lettuce claimed not 
to go to seed in warm weather. 

SN 7618. A synthetic chemical regarded as better 
than atabrine and quinine in the treatment of 
malaria. First developed by German chemists, 
but its anti-malarial value recognized by Amer- 
ican chemists. 

•newmobiU. A motor vehicle running on wide cater- 
pillar treads and especially designed for travel 


across snow and ice. Based on the U.S. Army 
amphibious vehicle the water weasel and used in 
Canada. 

•ofar. A system for locating stranded ships or air- 
craft by means of underwater sound waves, set 
up by high explosive depth charges released by 
the survivors, and detected by hydrophones on 
widely separated shore stations. Developed by 
the U.S. Navy and the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution. Name from the initials of 
Sound Fixing and Ranring. 

Soinm*rfi*ld track. A portable road or runway in- 
vented by K. J. Sommerfield, an Englishman and 
widely used by the allies in World War II. It is 
composed of uniform lengths of wire netting 
reinforced with steel rods having loops at the 
ends, and a completed section can support the 
heaviest traific over rough, muddy, or marshy 
ground. 

Stabinol. Trade name for a pine resin mixed with 
Portland cement and applied to dirt surfaces to 
prevent mud formation by waterproofing the soil, 
ttaraophon. A method for recording the range and 
intensity of sound on a track having a total 
width of 2.65 millimeters. 

Stratevwion. Trade name for a method of long.range 
television by relaying the initial ground trans- 
mission from airermt cruising at a height of about 
six miles. Each air station would have a range of 
about 200 miles. 

strepfemycin. A substance found in a mold-like 
organism ( Streptomycea grisaua ) and regarded as 
a promising antibacterial drug, especially in the 
treatment of typhoid and certain other diseases 
immune to penicillin. 

Swiff roll. A floating pier or runway consisting of a 
roll of flexible canvas with wooden cross-pieces. 
Laid upon the surface of a body of water, it will 
bear the weight of heavy traJBBc by increasing the 
normal surface tension of water. Invented by an 
Englishman, R. M. Hamilton. Compare lily. 
fyton. See reslooming, 

trantpondor. The element in the IFF radar system 
which receives the challenge transmitted from a 
beacon and automatically sends a reply. 

Tridiono. Trade name for a synthetic drug reported 
to give encouraging results in the treatment of 
petit mal epilepsy, according to Dr. Win. G. 
Lennox, of the Harvard Medical School, 
tuba. A very high power, land-based radar trans- 
mitter developedf by Britain and the U.S. as a 
counter measure against German radar simals. 
turbofan. A gas turbine combined with a ducted fan. 
turbojot. A gas turbine connecting with a iet. 
turboprop. A gas turbine connec^g with a pro- 
peller. 

tympanomotor. An electronic instrument for automat- 
ically indicating physiological accommodation to 
changes in air pressure as shown by the act of 
swallowing. It consists of two earpieces equipped 
with diaphragms which respond to and transmit 
the vibration unpin^g on the eardrum (tym- 
panum ) each time the subject swallows. 

USAT. United States Army Thickener: jellied mso- 
line, used in incendiary bombs. Developed by 
Louis F. Fieser, American chemist. 

VHF. Very Hi^ Frequency: applied to very power- 
ful and penetrating radar waves. 

VT fuzu. Variable time fuze. See proximity fuze. 
vocodur. A combination microphone and typewriter 
by means of which spoken words may be auto- 
matically converted into typed words; under 
development by Bell Telephone Laborafbries. 



MEMORABLE DATES OF 1945 


Jon. I. France formally Joined the United Nationi. 

17.8. armed foroei announced ae totallinf 11,900,000. 

Oeneui Bureau reported 165.000 leparate gorem- 
mental bodiee functioninf in U.S. 

War Production Board reported 96,869 planea pro- 
duced in 1944. 

ion. 3. Premier Koieo told Japan **the loaaea euatained by 
our Nary (in 1944) were by no meana email.** 

Jan, 9, 17.8. Sixth Army landed auccesafully on Luaon. 

Army transport flew from Beattie to Washington, 
D.O., in 6 hours and 9 minutes. 

Jan. II. Greek Bias and British Army signed truce end- 
ing civil war that began in eariy December. 

Jan. 17. First White Busaian army captured Warsaw, 6 
years and 4 months after it fell to the Germans. 

Jan. 24. German army, retreating from the Belgian 
salient, lost 6,500 vehicles, and 127 tanka and armored 
oars in two nays' battering by U.S. planes. 

feb. 5. Gen. MacArthur announced capture of Manila. 

fob. 12. Officially announced that Boosevelt, Stalin and 
Churchill signed a number of basic agreements at Yalta. 

U.S. federal tux yield in 1944. $42,125,986,550. 

Feb. 13. Soviet troops captured Budaxiest 

Feb. 20. Lend-Lease to Allies, $35,382,000,000, and ru- 
mors of shortages caused by this '‘greatly over-stated in 
false rumors," said F£A. 

Feb. 27. Civil government of Philippines turned over to 
President Osmena. 

Feb. 33. Army Air Forces announced their flrst jet-pro- 
pelled plane, the P-80 Shooting Star. 

President Vargas announced Brasil’s forthcoming flrst 
election in 15 years. 

Mar. I. Generalissimo Ohiang announced a coming national 
constitutional assembly in which all parties would have 
equal status. 

Afar. 3. Nineteen Pan-American nations approved the 
Act of Chapultepec. 

Mar, 3. Bed Army reached Baltic, splitting Germany. 

Mar, 6. Saudi Arabia became 45th member of UNO. 

Mar, 3. American let Army crossed Rhine at Bemagem. 

Chinese troops take Lashio in Burma. 

Mar. 12. Four major Hollywood studios shut down by 
strike of 15,000 AFL workers. 

Mor. 13. Queen Wilhelmina returns to The Netherlands 
after 5 years’ absence. 

Mar. 17, Conquest of Iwo island completed. 

U.S. individuals held in cash and deposits and Gov- 
ernment bonds 148 billion dollars. 

Mar. 23. Cabinet announced French Empire is to be 
known in future as French Union, with Indochina 
having limited self-government. 

Mor. 26. U.S. Senate passed bill raising national debt 
limit to 300 billions. 


A|»r. 27. Russian and Allied armies Joined at Torgau on 
Elbe. American Fifth Army took Genoa. 

Statistics showed strikes and lockouts caused 860,000 
lost man-days in March. 

Apr. 23. Mussolini executed by Italian Partisans. 

Apr, 30. Munich captured by Seventh Army. Oen. Mark 
Clark declared German Army in Italy no longer existed 
as a military force. 

May I. Borneo invaded. 

May 2. German forces in northern Italy and western 
Austria surrendered unconditionally. 

Berlin fell to the Russians. 

May 3. British Third Army took Rangoon. 

May 4. German forces in Netherlands, Denmark, and 
northwestern Germany surrendered to Marshal Mont- 
gomery. 

Secretary Ickes seised 88 more idle soft coal mines, 
making a total of 272. 

May 5. German First, Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth 
armies surrendered to American Seventh and French 
First, leaving but one German army opposing Allies. 

Osechoslovak resistance forces took over Bohemia and 
Moravia, established Prague again as capital. 

Mc^ 3. Secretary Morgenthau announced the war against 
Germany cost the United States 275 billions. 

May 9. Director Fred Vinson reported Americans still 
faced shortages of food, clothmg, shelter — and espe- 
cially sugar. 

Formal German surrender signed in Berlin. 

May 9. Midnight entertainment curfew and ban on racing 
removed. 

May 10. President Bones and Cabinet arrived in Prague. 

May 12. Eire removed its flve-and-a-half year censorship. 

Moy 14. Ohinest troops re-occupied Foochow. 

Socialist party led in French municipal elections, with 
Communists a close second. 

May 15. France announced as fifth permanent member of 
the United Nations Security Council. 

May 21. Syria and Lebanon broke with France, claiming 
inde^ndenee. 

OPA increased basic steel price $2 to $7 a ton. 

May 23. Prime Minister Churchill resigned; election fixed 
for July 5. 

Heinrich Himmler committed suicide after capture. 

May 34. German war dead estimated at 4,000,000 soldiers 
and 600,000 civilians. 

May 30. General Le May announced destruction of 61 
square miles of Tokyo by B-29 raids. 

May 31. Combat casualties of American armed forces to- 
taled 1,002,887. 

At Chur^ ill’s request Gen. de Gaulle issued a cease 
fire order to French troops in the Levant. 

Norwegian government reurned, after five years* exile 
in England. 


Mar. 27. Argentina declared war on Japan and Germany. 

Bed Army fought way into Danzig. 

Apr. I. War Crimes Commission declared leaders of enemy 
governments not immune. Hitler heading one list. 

Apr. 2. Supreme Court, 6 to 4, upheld Federal Power 
Commission in reducing rates for natural gas, 

Gen. de Gaulle told France it "must rely on itself 
alone if it is to occupy the place It desires." 

Apr. 4. Argentina signed Act of Chapultepec. 

Apr. 5. Soviet Union denounced pact with Japan. 

Soviet Army reached Vienna. 

Japanese Koiso Cabinet resigned. 

Apr. 10. Lend-Lease Act extendi for another year. 

Apr. 12. President Boosevelt died, and Vice-President 
Harry S. Truman succeeded to the Presidency. 

Apr. 14. Stalin agreed to send Foreign Commissar Molotov 
to the United Nations Conference at San Francisco. 

Apr. 16. After three years, the Burmese port of Taungup 
fell to British. 

Apr. 17. Gandhi declared Indian delegation to San Fran- 
cisco onlv a camouflage, saying representatives should 
be elected. 

Apr. 13. U.S. Third Army entered Cseohoslovakia, cutting 
Germany in two. 

Apr. 20. U.S. Seventh Army took Nuremberg. 

Apr. 21. Russian troops entered Berlin. 

Apr. 3k. Britain*! five-year blackout ended, except for a 
five-mile coastal strip. 

Apr. 25. Delegates of 46 United Nations met in San Fran- 
daoo to draw up a Covenant. 

Apr. 26. Britiah Second Army captured Bremen. 
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Junm 3. Russia stated its Communist party had increased 
from 8 million members in 1940 to 5 miUion. 

June 4. U.S. and Great Britain appealed directly to Stalin 
to end Conference deadlock over right to veto discussion 
of international disputes. 

Denmark invited to Ban Francisco Conference. 

June 3. Revealed that Nasis exterminated 80 per cent of 
German Jews, planned to eliminate all remaining in 
occupied Europe by summer of 1946. 

June 10. Peruvians voted in first open election in 14 years. 

June 12. World Court statute completed by United Nations 
Committee of Jurists. 

June 16. Belgian Cabinet resigned in protest against King 
Leopold's return to throne. 

June 17. Parri, northern Partisan leader, chosen Premier 
of Italy, all National Liberation parties to be repre- 
sented. 

June 13. Supreme Court ruled AP must disregard possible 
competition in passing on new members. 

June 19. Big Five decided Axis countries should not be 
admitted to UNO until invited by Security Ckiuncil. 

June 20. WPB authorised 10 automobile companies to 

? reduce 691,018 cars between July, 1946, and March, 
946. 

June 22. WPB stated lumber shortage was worst since 
1940. 

June 23. Moscow announced the new, democratised Polish 
National Government. 

June 24. Over 87,000 workers idle through labor disputes. 
June 26. Wages of 1,400,000 federal workers increased 
15.9 per cent by Congress. 

Churchill dedared Britain had been living on the 
bounty of the U.S. and must beoome independent. 



M«merabU Dat«« of 1945 — Cofiflnuod 


Fifty United Nations, beginning with Obina, signed 
the Charter at Ban Francisco, 
ivne 29. All India Congress and Moslem League announced 
inability to ame on list of ministers for a new govern- 
ment under Wavell-Amery plan. 

Jvne 30. British Admiralty disclosed giant causeway built, 
linking five Orkney Islands, to block enemy entrance to 
Scapa Flow base. 


July I. Chinese took Liucbow. former American air base. 

July 3. U.S. Treasury announced government spending for 
first time passed a hundred billions a year. 

July 4, Americans took control of over one-fourth of Berlin, 
British slightly less. , _ ^ 

July 5» Britain and U.S. recognized new Polish Provisional 
government. 

Argentine press muzzled by censorship. 

Britain voted to elect thirty-eighth Parliament. 

Henry Horgenthau resigned as Secretary of Treasury. 

July 6m President Benes announced that the 8,000,000 
Sudeten Czechs who accepted German citizenship will 
be deported to the Reich within a year and a half. 

Japanese casualties in China estimated at 2,521.787 ; 
Chinese at 8.178,063. 

July 10. The Big Three reached an interim settlement on 
the feeding of Berlin. ...... 

Seventh War Loan Drive surpassed its goal of $14 
billions by $12 biUions. , . . 

July If. Tlie British Ministry of Information announced 
that the British Empire war casualties up to May 31 
totalled 1,427,684 which included 146,760 civilians. 

ivfy 12. Navy announced that, since Pearl Habor. navy 
and marine planes destroyed 17,000 enemy planes at a 
loss of 2,700 of their own. The Army lost 4,226 planes 
while eliminating 10,173 Japanese. 

Plot to overthrow Eamon de Valera was smashed. 

Representatives for organizaUons with 30,000,000 
meml^rB urged ratification of United Nations Charter in 
Senate. 

Julv 14. S.H.A.E.F., Allied European headquarters, was 
dissolved. 

Italydeclared war on Japan. 

July IS. King Leopold stated he would neither return to 
Belgium nor abdicate. 

The War Department announced the Army shipment 
of 2.046,820 tons of food to liberated European civilians 
during last year and a half. 

July 17. Big Three met in Potsdam; President Truman 
presided. . ^ . 

Minister of Labor Bevm declared Britain can solve 
postwar problems only by public ownership of major 
uidustries. 

Franco promised Spain return of monarchy. 

July if. U.S. Senate passed Bretton Woods measure by 6 1 
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July 20. President Truman at Berlin said the U.S. wantfr 
neither territory nor money from the war. 

July 23. Marshal P4tain went on trial. 

Fred M, Vinson became fifty-third Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

July 25. Russia requested $700 millions relief from 
tJNRRA. 


July 26. British Labor Party won overwhelming victory 
with 11,062,678 out of nearly 25,000,000 votes cast 
and gathered 888 of the 640 seats in the Hou.se of 
Commons. 

Japan given surrender ultimatum. 

July 27. Prof. Laski claimed major aim of British Labor 
government was to rid Spain of Nationalist government 
American Communists reconstituted the Communist 
Party. 

July 2$. U.S. Senator ratified United Nations Charter. 
Attlee replaced Churchill at Potsdam Conference 
Canada's imports from the U.S. rose from $496,900,- 
000 in 1989 to $1,447,200,000 in 1944. Her exports rose 
from $678,000,000 to $1,444,000,000. 

July 29, Germany’s casualties exceeded 4V6 millions. 

July 30. The Arab office in London said Near East will 
never accept Palestine as a Jewish homeland. 

Egypt delivered a request to Britain for greater in- 
dependence and relief from all foreign troops. 

July 31. Laval surrendered to U.S. Army. 

17.8. spent $50 billions abroad in 4V^ years and 
received $8.8 biUions. 


Aug. f. Total federal expenditures for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80 was estimated at $85,288,000,000. 

Aug. 2. Potsdam Conference reached Big Three agreement 
on reparations, territorial control affecting Russia, 
Poland, control of Germany and war criminal trials. 

Aug. 3. President Truman stated there were no secret 
agreements made at Potsdam. 

Aug. 6, A new weapon, the atomic bomb, pulverized 00 
par cent of Hiroshima in Japan. 

Aug. 6. Russia resumed diplomatic relations with Finland 
and Rumania. 

Elsenhower said Germans In the American zone could 
’Tonn local unions and engage in local political activ- 
ItUa." 
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Aug. 7. Tito barred King Peter and “all reactionary 
emigres" from Yugoslavia. 

Aug. B. Soviet Union declared war upon Japan, and at 
once attacked along the Manchurian border. 

Aug. 9. Democratic forces of Argentina held first public 
meeting since Farrell became dictator. 

British elections returned to Parliament: Labor, 890; 
Oonservative, 195; National, 2; Liberal National, 13; 
Lib^al,.12; Independent Labor, S; Commonwealth, 1; 
Communist, 2; Independent, 17 

Aug. to. Statistics showed the War cost the U.S. over 
251,000 combat dead, and 300 billions in actual war 
expenditures. 

Aug. 14. President Truman announced Japan's reply con- 
stituted full surrender. 

Sir Stafford Cripps stated radar saved Britain, and 
played a greater part in the war than the atomic bomb. 

U.A.W. of CIO declared the no-strike pledge had 
ended. 

Aug. 15. Soviet troops raced through Manchuria 100 miles 
a day on a 2a00'mi1e front. 

Marshal P^tain convicted of treason and sentenced 
to death. (Two days later General De Gaulle commuted 
the sentence to life imprisonment ) 

Army procurement program cut 23% billions. 

Aug. 14. Turkey ratified United Nations Charter. 

Aug. 17. France ratified the United Nations Charter. 

Aug. 16. France by treaty returned to China Kwang- 
chowan, formerly leased for 99 years. 

Surrender began of Japanese forces in Manchuria. 

Aug. 19. Stated that the Allies sent 1,404,966 tons of 
civilian supplies into Italy from Badoglio’s capitulation 
in 1948 to end of February, 1046 

Moscow announced a new five-year plan. 

Aug, 20. Secretaries of Army and Navy told Justice Dept 
the agreement to postpone 25 major anti-trust suits was 
no longer in effect. 

Aug. 22. Henry Pu Yi, former “boy Fiinpcror,’’ and Jap- 
anese puppet in Manchukuo, interned. 

Aug. 23. United Nations Charter unanimously ratified by 
British Parliament 

Tokyo stated American bombings destroyed 44 cities, 
and killed, injured or made homeless ten million men, 
women and children. 

American, British, and French occupation forces 
entered Vienna. 

President Truman publicly denounced Franco and his 
Spanish government. 

Aug. 24. Chiang Kai-shek signed Chinese ratification of 
United Nations Charter 

Aug. 26. Communist leader Mao Tze-tung complied witli 
Chiang* s third request to confer at Chunking. 

Amnesty for those guilty of taking hostages and 
damaging property declared by Greek government. 

Aug. 26. U.S. troops landed in Japan for first military 
occupation in tbonsands of years. 

Labor Dept, announced 600 strikes in July, 1,500,- 
000 man-days lost Also that cost of living index in 
Julv reached 129 4 per cent of 1935-39 average — 
highest during war years. 

Aug. 30. Secretary Byrnes stated whole Lend-Lease debt 
would not be cancelled ; settlements would be negotiated 

Aug. 31. Revealed the death total in Hiroshima from 
atomic bombing was 450,000, with 00 per cent of the 
houses “instantly crushed." 

Sepf. I. Japanese people told they would vote in general 
election Jan. 12-31 in accordance with the Potsdum 
Declaration. 

Sept. 2. Formal Japanese surrender aboard the battlekbip 
Mwouri in Tokyo Bay. 

Stalin announced Russia would regain southern 
Sakhalin and Kurile Islands. 

Sept. 4. British naval force took control of Singapore. 

British Health Ministry stated birth rate for 1041 
highest for 20 years, death rate lower than 1938 and 
infant mortality lowest on record. 

Sept. 4. Three New Zealand Federations — Farmers, Em- 

E loyers, and Manufacturers — and Association of Cham- 
ers of Commerce formed united front to fight trend tn 
"National Socialization." 

Sspf. 5. As of Sept. 16, all major restrictions on railroad 

f iassenger travel, except ban on short haul sleeper serv- 
ce, were discontinued 

W.P.B. reported American industrial capacity had 
more than doubled during War, and profits increased 
120 per cent despite heavy taxes. 

Supt. 6. OPA announced approaching end of most ration- 
ing but said price and rent controls must stay as long 
as inflation threatened. 

Canada announced she would adopt national flag and 
her people would be Oasadian citizens under British 
Crown. 

Japanese labor unions, outlawed for 14 years, began 
re-organization. 

White-collar workera of Westinghouse Electrio in six 
states voted to strike unless granted incentive pay bonus 
like day workers. 

Sepf. 7. Japanese Admiral revealed attack on Pearl Harbor 
launched from four oarrien 200-260 miles from Oahu. 



MtmorabU Dat«t of 1945— Contlnuod 


$mpt» 8. Plan 9 reported for $2,500,000 of puUic works for 
next 12 months. States, counties and cities planned 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

Sept. 9. Ohina accmted surrender of Japanese forces. 

Sepf. to. Vikdun Quisling of Norway sentenced to death 
for military treason, high treason, theft, embezzlement, 
and murder. 

The war cost Britain 240,000 lires in armed forces, 
31,000 in the merchant navy, 60,000 civilians; $4,800.- 
000,000 in damage on land, and $920,000,000 at sea. 

Sepf. II. First 40 war criminals of Pacific war arrested; 
Former Premier To jo tried to commit suicide by shoot- 
ing. 

Sepf. 12. Japan formally surrendered her huge southern 
armies to Mountbatten in Singapore 

Sep#. 13. Pravda demanded compensation for damage done 
the Soviet Union by the German invasion, which it 
estimated at 679 billion rubles. 

Sep#. 14. Imperial economic Isolation opposed by Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Joint Congressional Committee appointed to investi- 
gate Pearl Harbor. 

U.A.W. demanded 30 per cent wage increase for all 
automobile workers. 

Sepf. 15. Council of Foreign Ministers agreed to place Ital- 
ian colonies under UNO trusteeship. 

Sepf. 16. World crop of wheat for 1945 stated as 6 per 
cent below 1944, 8 per cent below 1935-39 average. 

Sepf. 17. President Truman stated U S. prepared to fill 
major relief needs of Europe, but cannot keep Europe 
above a minimum level of subsistence. 

Sepf. 18. French labor circles e.«>timatcd 1,500,000 German 
and Italian prisoners of war would be working for 
France before the year’s end. 

Major Powers agreed Korea be a free and independ- 
ent nation, Koreans advised to be patient and coopera- 
tive 

Sepf. 21. Claims for unemployment compensation reached 
1,479,006. 

Sepf. 23. Egyptian Cabinet demanded withdrawal of British 
troops, and incorporation of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
into Egypt 

Sepf. 25. The Annamites, opposing return of French rule 
and seeking independence, staged a violent upribing in 
Indochina. 

Sept. 27, Emperor Hirohito made an unprecedented visit 
to General MacArthur in Tokyo. 

Oct. 4. Presidont Truman ordered seizure of 26 oil produc- 
ing and refining companies Also replaced WPB with a 
civilian Production Administration. 

Ocf. 5. After adjournment of deadlocked foreign ministers’ 
meeting. Secretary Byrnes declared “peace cannot be 
the exclusive concern of a few presently powerful 
States.” 

Oct. 9. Gen. George 0 Marshall, Chief of Staflf, in his 
biennial report, advocated univcisal military training 
for the U.S. to an extent that nn army of 4 million 
could be mobilized within a year. 

During the last five years the U S. doubled its in- 
dustrial output and pioduced $186 billions worth of 
weapons and supplies, announced J A Krug, chair- 
man of the War Production Board 

Ocf. 10. The Ofifice of Military Go^erlln 1 cnt announced that 
more than 75 per cent of Germany’s industry remains 
intact. 

Ocf. II. MacArthur ordered the Japanese government 
under Premier Shidehara to institute the following 
reforms, the vote for women, encouragement of labor 
unions, liberalization of education, abolition of oppres- 
sive superMsion of thoughts and actions, democratiza- 
tions ox industries. 

Ocf. 12. Eisenhower deprived all Nazis of a vote in Ger- 
many. Entire holdings of I C. Farbonindustrie, valued 
at $2 billions was seized by the Allies 

Ocf. 13. Four hundred scientists who developed atomic 
bomb asserted that an eiTort to keep atomic knowledge 
from the rest of the world “will lead to a war more 
savage than the last.” 

Ocf. 14. The Indonesian People’s Army declared war 
against the Netherlands. 

Ocf. 18. Allies charged 24 German war leaders with plot- 
ting a^inst the peace and with atrocities in war. 

Ocf. 19. President Angarita of Venezuela was overthrown 
by full-scale revolution. 

Ocf. 20. U.S. and Belgium settled lend-lease relations with 
U.S. agreeing to repay in various ways the $90 mil- 
lions of reverse Lend-Lease surplus. Belgium was the 
only country that supplied U.S. with more aid than 
it received. 


Netherlands given $50,000,000 credit loan by Export- 
Import Bank. 

Ocf. 21. Dr. Bomnlo Betancourt, socialist revolutionary, 
assumed control of Venezuela. 

Ocf. 22. British Admiralty announced Royal Navy losses 
of 730 ships and 49,805 men during war. 

Ocf. 24. Secretary Byrnes signed United Nations Charter. 

Russia demanded that Finland pay $79,000,000 in 
reparaUons during 1946. 

President Benefi of Czechoslovakia nationalized key 
industries. 

Final returns in France’s election revealed Com- 
munists won 162 seats; Socialists, 141 and Mouvement 
Republican Popuiaire, 138. 

MacArthur ordered establishment of free and inde- 
pendent press in Japan. 

Ocf. 25. Dr.'Bobert Ley, Chief of the German Labor Front, 
committed auicide. 

Oct. 29. Tbe trial of General Yamashita, Japanese com- 
mander of the Philippines, opened at Manila. 

General Marshall claimed demobilization has grown 
into disintegration, not only of the armed forces, but 
of all conception of world responsibility. 

Ocf. 30. Prime Minister Attlee annonneed he would visit 
President Truman on Nov. 11 to discuss atomic bomb. 

President Vargas of Brazil rebigned. 

Ocf. 31. Russia demanded $300,000,000 reparations from 
Italy for herself and Balkan states. 

Nov. I. British Labor government said that Civil Aviation 
and Cable and Wireless, Ltd , would be state-owned. 

Terrorists in Palestine crippled railroad traffic. 

Nov. 2. U.S. recognized Hungarian provisional govern- 
ment. 

Riots provoked by Palestine issue flared in Egypt. 

Nov. 6. Molotov asserted atomic bomb cannot be kept secret 
and promised Russians atomic energy. 

De Gaulle resigned from ^nstituent Assembly. 

Nov, 7. British jet plane made new speed record of 606 
m.p.h. 

Nov. 12. Cordell Hull awarded 1945 Nobel Peace Prize 

Nov. 13. De Gaulle selected as President of the French 
Provisional Government. 

Nov. 14. U.S. Senate committee accused Swiss government 
aud Swiss banks of aiding Nazis. 

Nov. 15. Joint Congressional Committee opened investiga- 
tion of Pearl Harbor attack. 

Nov, 16, Food riots broke out in Japan 

Nov. 20. President Truman appointed Gen. Eisenhower 
Army Chief of Staff and Adnural Nimitz Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Nov. 21. Justice Robert H. Jackson opened Nuremberg 
trial against Nazi war criminals. 

United Automobile Workers, CIO. went on strike. 

Nov. 23. Bationing of moat, butter, und all other red 
point foods ended. 

Nov. 24. Preparatory Commission of UNO opened its meet- 
ing in London. 

Ferruccio Parri resigned as Premier of Italy. 

Nov. 25. Glvungking reported Russia demanded economic 
participation ifi Manchuria. 

Nov. 27. Gen. Hurley resigned as Ambassador to Ohina, 
charging the State Dept, was preventing him from 
carrying out American policy. The President at once 
appointed Gen. Marshall in his place. 

Nov. 29. British took Surabaya in Indonesia. 

Yugoslovia declared a republic by Constituent As- 
sembly. 

Doc. 8. Navy doctors stated that tests of sulfa drugs in a 
Calcutta cholera outbreak may have developed a com- 
plete cure for this dread disease. 

Admiral King declared, “Japan lost the war because 
she lost command of the sea.” 

Doe. 10. Authoritative opinions gathered by NAM, agreed 
that the first constructive uses of atomic energy will 
be in medicine, biology, chemistry and physics. 

The Dow- Jones index of industrial stocks reached 
the 1945 high at 196.59, with a year’s sale of 890 
million shares. 

President Truman appointed three Americans to 
represent the U S. at the first U.N.O. meeting, Jan. 12. 

Doc. 18. First total eclipse of moon since 1942. 

UNO Preparatory Commission decided to have the 
organization’s permanent home in the U S 

Doc. 27. The Pope appointed Archbishop Francis J. Spell- 
man and three other Americans Cardinals. 
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WHAT WAS REALLY THE MOST IMPORTANT 
EVENT OF 1945? 


As an aid to perspective in considering the past momentous and bewildering year, we asked a small 
group of scientific and professional folk the above question: What happening was truly most significant? 

Each was to express a personal judgment. We asked each to speak, not as i^ysicist, educator, financier 
or Journalist only, out as a mature American and citizen of the world with special experience. 


Here is what they say. 


Dr. Robert A. Millikon 

Famous physicist. 
Author, and Nobel 
Prize winner. 


‘The success of the physicist, chemists and engineers in utilizing the energy of 
uranium fission for producing an explosive many thousand times more destructive 
than any in the past. 

‘What the bomb has done is to give a demonstration which sinks into the consci- 
ousness of all races and conditions of men that man must eliminate globd wars 
noto." 


Bomard M. Baruch 

Elder Statesman 
and Government 
adviser. Author, 
Financier. 


‘To my mind the most important happening was the constant trend away from 
control by the individual to control by the Government. This was horribly exempli- 
fied in the Nazi and Fascist movements in Germany, Italy and Japan. 

“There is also a trend in all governments in the United Nations Organization 
toward domination over the individual, making the State the master instead of the 
servant it should be. 


‘If this trend continues to the extreme it will leave no freedom of any kind, and no dignity of man.“ 


Virginia C. Oildnrsitava 

Dean of Barnard, 
Member of Commis- 
sion to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace. 


“1 consider the most important happening the unanimous adoption at San 
Francisco of the Charter of the United Nations. 

“As I was myself present at this great event, I am especially conscious of its 
significance, but I believe that in future years history will agree wiUi my esti- 
mate, and consider that at this great meeting a new era opened.** 


Joliii TampU OravM 
Editor, Author, 
Lecturer 


“In any other year something not in the big headlines, intangible, might be the 
most genuinely important happening. But not in a year which has Seen atomic 
power released. To think of any event as more important than that is to be dan- 
gerously without the imagination and sense of proportion for which these atomic 
times are calling.'* 



WHEN THE SUN BECAME A CRESCENT 


The 85 percent eclipsed sun as it rose over the Continental Divide of the Rocky 
Mountains, east of Butte, Montana, July 9, 1945. {Photo by Peter A. Leav- 
ens and George V, Plachy, New York City Amateur Astronomers Expedition,) 





THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING PLANE CRASH, JULY 28 LOOKING THROUGH HOLE IN ROOF OF PENTHOUSE 

(Press Assn. Inc ) 

Part of plane crashed through this roof, ocross 33rd Street. 
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ACADEMY OF ART^, Royal. The Royal Academy of 
Arts, founded by King George III in 1768, is 
maintained, through the public support of its 
exhibitions, for the promotion of the Fine Arts. 
The Membership consists of forty Academicians 
and thirty Associates, elected by ballot by the 
Members from among the most distinguished 
painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers prac- 
tising in England. 

During January and February, 1945, the Royal 
Academy lent its Galleries for Exhibitions of the 
British Theatre (British Drama League). Soviet 
Graphic Art, and the New English Art Club. From 
May 5 to August 12 it held its Summer Exhibition 
(the 177th) as usual. For various periods in Oc- 
tober, November and December the Galleries were 
lent for Exhibitions of National War Pictures, the 
London Group, the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters and the National Society. 

The Officers of the Royal Academy for 1945 
were as follows; President and Trustee, Sir Alfred 
J. Munnings, P.R.A.; Keeper, Sir Gerald F. Kelley, 
R.A.; Treasurer and Trustee, E, V. Harris, O.B.E., 
R.A.; Trustees, Sir William Reid Dick, K.C.V.O., 
R.A., and W. Russell Flint, R A.; Secretary, Sir 
Waller R. M. Lamb, K.C.V.O. 

ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LEHERS, American. A society 
founded in 1904 by members of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters. Membership is hmited to 
50, vacancies being filled by elections from the 
membership of the Institute. 

On May 18, 1945, a Special Meeting of the 
Academy was held, followed by a Pubfic Cere- 
monial ^ven jointly with the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters at which new members of the 
Academy and Institute were inducted, fifteen $1,- 
000 “Arts and Letters” Grants given, and medals 
of both institutions awarded. An exhibition of 
sculpture by Paul Manship, works by newly elected 
members of both organizations, and Grantees in 
Art, was opened on the same day in the Art Gal- 
lery, and continued through June 29. On Novem- 
ber 2 the Annual Meeting of the Academy was 
held at die Academy building. An Exhibition in 
the Art Gallery of. paintings, drawings, and water- 
c’olors by contemporary American Artists purchased 
by the Academy for presentation to Museums in 
the U. S. and Canada, and a comprehensive exhi- 
bition including the more recent works bv Paul 
Manship was opened and continued through Dec. 
31, 1945. This was free to the public. 

Tlie membership as of November, 1945, con- 
sisted of the following in the order of their elec- 
tion: Bliss Perry, Nicholas Murray Butler, Archer 


Milton Huntington, Newton Booth Tarkington, 
Royal Cortissoz, Wilbur L. Cross, Hermon A. Mac- 
Neil, James Earle Fraser, Robert Frost, James 
Truslow Adams, Adolph Alexander Weinman, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Anna Hyatt Huntington, Paul Man- 
ship, Eugene O'Neill, Henry Dwight Sedgwick, 
Walter Lippmann, M. A. De Wolfe Howe, Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., Stewart Edward White, Deems 
Taylor, Van Wyck Brooks, Herbert Putnam, Wil- 
liam Adams Delano, Charles Warren, Bernard Ber- 
enson, Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Albert Spalding, 
Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Ellen Glasgow, 
Thornton Wilder, Edna St Vincent Millay, Carl 
Sandburg, Ames Repplier, Charles Hopldnson, 
Eugene Speicher, Henry R. Shepley, John Alden 
Carpenter, John Sloan, Barry Faulkner, Edward 
W. Redfield, Gifford Beal, Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Ernest Bloch. John Marin, Edward McCartan, 
Douglas Southall Freeman, Robinson Jeffers, and 
Lee Lawrie. 

Officers elected in 1945 were; President, Walter 
Damrosch; Chancellor and Treasurer, James Tnis- 
low Adams; Secretary, Van Wyck Brooks; Direc- 
tors: William Adams Delano, Barry Faulkner, Paul 
Manship, Eugene Speicher, Deems Taylor, and 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker. Administrative offices 
are at 633 West 155 St., New York City. 

ACADEMY OF DESIGN, Notional. An organization of 
American artists, founded in New York in 1825 by 
Samuel Morse and incorporated in 1828 for the 
purpose of “cultivation and extension of the arts 
of design.” In 1906 the Society of American Artists 
merged with the Academy. 

The Academy maintains annual Exhibitions of 
painting, sculpture, and maphic arts, to which all 
a^sts may contribute, subject to jury. At these ex- 
hibitions various prizes are awarded. It conducts 
an Art School at which no tuition is charged. It 
also administers the Henry W. Ranger Fund for 
the purchase of paintings to be presented to various 
museums. Its membership is limited to professional 
painters, sculptors, workers in the grapme arts, and 
architects. 

The Associates elected at the annual meeting 
in December, 1945, were: Sculptor — Mitcheu 
Field; Architect — Charles Downing Lay; Workers 
in the Graphic Arts — Stephen Csoka, Norman Kent, 
Glare Leighton, Leo Meissner, and Lynd Ward; 
Aquarellists — Peter Helck, Julius Delbos and Don- 
ald Teague. 

Elected Officers are; President, Hobart Nichols; 
Vice-President, John Taylor Arms; Second Vice- 
President, Paul Manship; Corresponding Secretary, 
Georg Lober; Recording Secretary, Raymond P. R. 
Neilson; Assistant Corresponding Secretary, Wal- 
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ter Famdon; Treasurer, F. Ballard Williams; As- 
sistant Treasurer, Charles Keck. The Galleries and 
Executive Offices are located at 1083 Fifth Avenu6, 
New York. 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Netloiitil. The National 
Academy of Sciences originated from the need of 
the Government for technical scientific advice in 
connection with the Civil War. Its charter, passed 
by Congress and approved by President Lincoln 
in 1863, provides mat it “shall, whenever called 
upon by any department of the Government, in- 
vestigate, examine, experiment, and report upon 
any subject of science or art, the actual expense 
of such investigations ... to be paid from ap- 
ropriations which may be made for the purpose, 
ut the Academy shall receive no compensation 
whatever for any services to the Government of 
the United States.” 

The membership of the Academy is limited to 
450 citizens of the United States and 50 foreign 
associates. There are no applications for member- 
ship. Nominations are presented by the sections 
representing different sciences. 

In order to permit the organization of the na- 
tion’s scientiiSc resources on a mOre inclusive scale 
than was possible within the membership of the 
Academy itself, the National Research Council 
was organized by the National Academy of 
Sciences at the request of President Wilson in the 
spring of 1916, and was established on a perma- 
nent basis on May 11, 1918, by Presidential Execu- 
tive Order, “to promote research in the mathe- 
matical, physical, and biological sciences, and in 
the apphcation of these sciences to engineering, 
agricmture, medicine, and other useful arts, with 
the object of increasing knowledge, of stren^ien- 
ing the national defense, and ot contributing in 
oUier ways to the public welfare.” 

The membership of the Council is composed 
largely of appointed representatives of approxi- 
mately eighty-nve of the major scientific and tech- 
nical societies of the country, together with repre- 
sentatives of certain other research organizations, 
representatives of Government scientific bureaus, 
and a limited number of members at large. These 
members are appointed by the President of the 
National Academy of Sciences. Serving on Com- 
mittees of the Council are approximately 1,800 
outstanding scientists. 

The Academy-Research Council does not main- 
tain scientific laboratories but functions through 
sponsorship of conferences, technical conunittees, 
surveys, scientific publications, and administration 
of funds for research projects and fellowships. 

The administrative costs of tlie Academy and 
Council are charged against the income of a per- 
manent endowment given, together with tlie 
building, by the Carnegie Ccaporation. Financial 
support of scientific projects is obtained from con- 
tracts with governmental and private agencies and 
from roecim grants from foundations, societies, 
and indivkliials. 

Many highly confidential projects contributing 
directly to the war effort were financed through 
contracts with the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, War Production Board, War and^ 
Navy Departments, and other Federal agencies,' 
as well as by grants frCm various sources. 

The Academy issues the Proceedings, Scientific 
Memoirs and Biographical Memoirs. An Annual 
Rej^rt is made to Congress and published. 

The Coimcil issues a series of Bulletins, Re- 
prints, and Circulars. A list of publications, with 
prices, is available upon request. 


Academy officers: Frank B. Jewett, President; 
Luther P. Eisenhart, Vice President; Detlev W. 
Bronk, Foreign Secretary; F. E. Wright, Home 
Secretary; J. C. Hunsaker, Treasurer; George B. 
Darling, Executive Secretary. 

Council officers: Ross G. Harrison, Chairman; 
George B. Darling, Executive Secretary. 

The building of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research Council is 
located at 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ACCIDENTS. Accidental deaths in 1945 totalled ap- 
proximately 96,000, an increase of less than 1,000, 
or 1 per cent, from the 1944 total of 95,237, ac- 
cording to National Safety Council estimates. Non- 
fatal injuries, also, are estimated to have increased 
1 per cent from 10,200,000 to 10,300,000. 

Direct costs — including wage loss, medical ex- 
pense, overhead costs of insurance, and property 
damage in motor vehicle accidents and in fires — 
were approximately $3,900,000,000 in 1945. Indi- 
rect costs of occupational accidents — such as in- 
terference with production, damaged materials and 
machinery, time lost by workers other than the 
injured — amounted to about $1,300,000,000, 
which carried total costs in 1945 up to about $5,- 
200,000.000. 

TTie following table shows the 1945 and 1944 
death totals for the principal classes of accidents, 
together with the change in each class: 



1945 

1944 

Change 

Total 

OG.OOO 

95,237 

+ 1% 

Motor vehicle 

Public non-motor> vehicle — 

28,500 

24,282 

+17% 

Civilian 

16,600 

16.000 

+3% 

Homo — civilian . . 

Z’6,500 

33,000 

+2% 

Occupational— civilian . . 

16,000 

10,000 

0 

Mihtaiy personnel 

6,600 

11,500 

“43% 


Motor vehicle deatha include nome which also are shown as 
occupational, milit 4 xry perHonnel, and home This di^licahon 
amounted to about 4,000 in 1945 and 4,500 in 1044. The 1944 
aU-hCCident and motor vehicle totals are U. 8. Census Bureau 
fiefufei All others are National Safety Council estimates. 

The 1945 death rate per 100,000 population was 
71.6. Only five years since 1900 had lower rates — 
and the lowest was 68.4, in 1921. 

Heart disease, cancer, cerebral hemorrhage and 
nephritis were the only causes of death exceeding 
accidents in 1943. Prelimino^ information indi- 
cates that accidents ranked fifth again in 1945 
Among males alone, accidents are the third most 
important cause of death, being exceeded only bv 
heart disease and cancer. From age 2 to 28, Doth 
sexes, accidents caused more deaths than any 
disease in 1943. Among males alone they were first 
from age 2 to 38. 

The 1945 accidental deaths were distributed by 
age about as follows: 0-4 years, 7,850; 5-14 years, 
6,850; 15-24 years, 12,600; 25-44 years, 19,400; 
45-64 Years, 20,300; 65 years and older, 29,000. 
Probably more significant are the death rates per 
100,000 population: 0-4 years, 62; 5-14 years, 31; 
15-24 years, 59; 25-44 years, 50; 45-64 years, 73; 
65 years and older, 290. The rate for 5-14 years 
is only one-ninth of the 65 and older rate. In most 
recent years the rate for elderly people rose, while 
that for school children decreased. 

There was only one disaster in 1945 that caused 
more than 50 deaths, compared to 8 such catastro- 
phes in 1944. This one disaster was a tornado in 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Arkansas. Deaths num- 
bered 119. Another tornado in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi killed 33. A collision of two railroad trains 
resulted in 34 deaths. But nearly all of the 1945 
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fatality total came from one-or-two-deatli acci- 
dents. 

Motor Vohicio Accidonts. Deaths from motor ve- 
hicle accidents totalled 28,500 in 1945, a 17 per 
cent increase over 1944. Nearly all of this increase 
came in the last five months of the year, after gas- 
oline rationing was discontinued. However, the 
1945 death total was still 29 per cent below the 
prewar high of 39,969 in 1941. The death rates 
per 100,000,000 vehicle miles traveled were: 1941, 
12.0; 1944, 11.3; 1945, 11.4. 

Provisional reports indicate that rural accident 
deaths totalled approximately 17,100 in 1945, a 
25 per cent increase from 1944. Urban accident 
fatalities went up about 7 per cent to 11,400. Rural 
deaths were 34 per cent oelow 1941, while urban 
deaths were down only 20 per cent. 

Pedestrian deatlis numbered approximately 11,- 
200, 14 per cent more in 1944 but 17 per cent 
less than in 1941. Non-pedestrian deaths totalled 
17.300, up 20 per cent from 1944 but 35 per cent 
below 1941. 

There were increases in deaths in every age 
group, but the amount of increase varied consid- 
erably. For children under 5 years the death total 
was 1,350, a 12 per cent increase from 1944. Chil- 
dren 5 to 14 years had 2,550 deaths, a rise of 24 
per cent — the largest change for any age group. 
There were 5,250 deaths of persons 15 to 24 years, 
up 18 per cent. The deatli total for 25 to 44 years 
was 7,700, or 17 per cent more than in 1944. Per- 
sons 45 to 64 years had 7,000 fatalibes, a 14 per 
cent increase. Among people 65 years and older 
the death total was 4,650, 21 per cent above 1944. 

In addition to tlie deaths, about 1,000,000 per- 
sons received non-fatal injuries in motor vehicle 
accidents during 1945, or one out of each 134 
persons in the U. S. Wage loss, medical expense, 
and overhead costs of insurance amounted to 
about $800,000,000, and property damage to ap- 
proximately $650,000,000— a total of $1,450,000,- 
000 . 

Other Public Accidents. The 1945 death toll from 
public non-motor-vehicle accidents was approxi- 
mately 15,500, an increase of 500 from the 1944 
total of 15,000. The largest increases were in 
drownings, falls and air bansport accidents. Fire- 
arms accidents and fatal bums, however, de- 
creased. 

Children under 5 years had about the same 
number of deaths as in 1944, while those 5 to 14 
years old had 4 per cent fewer deaths. The death 
total for persons 15 to 24 years went down 8 oer 
cent. Increases of 7 to 12 per cent were recorded 
in the older age groups. 

Injuries numbered approximately 1,950,000. 
The cost of fatal and non-fatal accidents is esti- 
mated at $400,000,000 for wage loss, medical ex- 
pense, and overhead costs of insurance. 

Hum* Accidunts. There were approximately 33,- 
500 deaths from home accidents, a 2 per cent in- 
crease from the 1944 total of 33,000. Injuries num- 
bered about 5,000,000. Wage loss, medical ex- 
pense, and overhead costs of insurance amounted 
to $600,000,000. 

Changes in most types of fatal home accidents 
were small. Poisonings increased 5 per cent and 
falls 3 per cent; firearms accidents numbered about 
the same as in 1944, while mechanical suffocation 
(largely infants smothered bv bed clothes) and 
bums decreased approximately 4 per cent each. 
Asphyxiations, however, rose about 15 per cent. 

Decreases in deaths occurred in the younger age 
groups: 3 per cent among children under 5 years; 
7 per cent in the 5 to 14 year group; and 8 per 


cent for persons 15 to 24 years. Increases of 4 
to 6 per cent were reported in the older age 
groups. However, compared with prewar 1941 
Sie death total for children under 5 years showed 
a considerable increase — 18 per cent. 

Occupational Accidonts. Deaths from occupational 
accidents numbered approximately 16,000 in 1945, 
about the same number as occurred in 1944. Em- 
ployment decreased approximately 2 per cent. 
Non-fatal injuries numbered about 2,000,000. 

Direct costs of occupational accidents — ^wage 
loss, medical expense, and overhead costs of in- 
surance — amounted to about $1,050,000,000. In- 
direct costs, such as time lost by supervisors and 
workers other than the injured, intenrupted pro- 
duction schedules, and damaged machinery are 
estimated at $1,300,000,000, which places total 
costs for these accidents at $2,350,000,000. 

These figures measure the size of ihe occupa- 
tional accident problem, but they do not indicate 
the full extent to which accidents interfere widi 
production. Off-the-job accidents which keep em- 
ployees away from work, or lower Uieir efficiency 
while at work, must be counted as a factor in re- 
stricting output. The toll resulting from off-the-job 
accidents was 28,000 workers killed and 2,500,000 
injured. The total loss from accidents to workers, 
on and off the job, thus was 44,000 deaths and 
4,500,000 injuries resulting in lost time beyond 
the day of tlie accident. 

A. D. Battey. 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. A group of islands (Manus is 
the largest) in the Australian mandated Territory 
of New Guinea, of which it forms the Manus dis- 
trict. Total area: 800 square miles. Population 
(June 30, 1941); 14,234 natives. Capital, Loren- 
gau (on the island of Manus). 

ADVANCED STUDY, Initituf* for. An institution of 
higher learning founded in 1930 by Mr. Louis 
Bamberger and Mrs. Felix Fuld. The Institute is 
different in character from any other American 
educational institution in that it is planned for 
students who wish to pursue advanced research 
beyond the level of the doctor's degree. It has no 
tuition fee, no routine requirements, no examina- 
tions, and awards no degrees. The work is largely 
individual, though there are seminars and courses 
of lectures in some subjects. Since the individuals 
who attend the Institute are in many cases ex- 
tremely eminent in their subjects, the word "stu- 
dent" is not used but they are rather designated 
as "members.” The two groups, the faculty and 
members of the Institute, are in reality a body of 
scholars working together. 

The Institute is supported entirely by endow- 
ment. Located at Princeton, N. J., the Institute has 
no official connection with Princeton University, 
thou^ there is a great deal of informal coopera- 
tion between the two institutions. 

During the year 1945 work largely returned to a 
peacetime basis. The enrollment of temporary 
members has returned to normal. Two additions 
have been made to the Faculty of Mathematics, 
Professor Carl L. Siegel, formerly of the University 
of Gottingen and Professor Wolfgang Pauli of the 
Eidgenossische Technischc Hochschule in Zurich 
as Visiting Professor. During the month of De- 
cember, the award of a Nobel Prize to Professor 
Pauli was announced for his discovery of the so- 
called Pauli Exclusion Principle. During the vear 
Professor Benjamin D. Meritt of the School of 
Humanistic Studies served as Eastman Professor 
to the University of Oxford. Among the publica- 
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tions of the Institute durinff this year was the 
second volume of Dr. de Tolnay's lue of Michel- 
angelo, Mathematical Ctineiform Texts edited 
by Dr. Neugebauer and Dr. Sachs, as well as a 
large number of articles published in journals of 
various learned societies. 

The Director of the Institute is Dr. Frank 
Aydelotte and Dr. Abraham Flexner is Director 
Emeritus. Headquarters are in Fuld Hall, Olden 
Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

ADVENT MOVEMENT. A religious movement which 
orifl^ted in America with William Miller ( 1782- 
1849). who believed in the imminent, personal 
second coming of Christ. There are six Adventist 
bodies in the United States, the largest being the 
Seventh-day Adventist Denomination, formally or- 
ganized in 18^, which observes Saturday as the 
Sabbath oF the Scriptures. Headquarters, Takoma 
Park, Washington, D.C. For statistics, see Re- 
ucious Organizations. 

AEGEAN ISLANDS. The islands in the Aegean Sea 
near Turkey in Asia; under Italian rule from 1912 
to 1944 (see below under Political Future). They 
include me Dodecanese group with Rhodes and 
Castelrosso. Their area and population together 
widi their Italian names in parentheses are given 
in the accompanying table. 


Idand Sq. mi. Pop. (I9S6) 

Aatropalia (Stampalia) 44 2,006 

Caaot (Caso) 27 1,890 

CastelroMO 4 2,238 

Coa(Coo) in 19.781 

Kalymnos (Calino) 40 15,247 

Karohi (Calehi) 12 1,461 

Karpathoe (Soarpanto) 118 7,770 

Lipao (Liuo) 7 977 

Niayroa (Niairo) 18 8,391 

Patmoa (Patmo) 22 3,184 

RhodeaCRodi) 545 61,886 

Symi (Simi) 25 6,196 

Tiloa (Piacopi) 26 lf215 

Total 1.035 140,848 


The total population in 1936 (140,848) com- 
prised ^ percent native, 12 percent Italian, and 
3 percent foreign. On Jan. 1, 1940, the total pop- 
ulation was 122,000. Chief towns ( 1936 popula- 
tions): Rhodes (capital) 27,466, Kalymnos 15,- 
247, Cos 9,852, Symi 6,195. 

ProducHon, ate. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts consist of grapes, olives, tobacco, oranges, and 
vegetables. Livestock (1938): 62.7^ goats, 51,- 
907 sheep, 6,460 horses, mules, and donkeys, 4,710 
oxen, 2,6^ swine. Sponge fishing, and the manu- 
facture of artistic pottery and tiles, tobacco, wine, 
olive oil, and oriental carpets are the chief indus- 
tries. Trade (1938): imports 157,421,000 lire; ex- 
ports 21,851,000 lire (lira was worth 90.0526 for 
1938). Roads (1940): 391 mUes. 

Political hituro. Under the terms of the armistice 
mnted to Italy bv the Allies during September, 
1944, Italy ofiScia^ relinquished her hold over 
the Dode^ese. German occupation continued 
until the unconditional surrender of Germany to 
the Allies which became effective at 6:01 p.m., 
May 8, 1945, U.S. Eastern War Time. Thereafter 
the iriimds were subj^ to Allied control. Italian 
Foreign Minister de Gasperi in a letter dated Aug. 
22, 1945, to U.S. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes agreed to cede the Dodecanese to Greece. 

AERONAUTICS. The termination of hostilities against 
Germany and Japan in 1945 brought an end to the 


mass manufacture of combat aircraft In the United 
States, although the development of new types, 
particularly of the jet-propelled planes, was not 
relaxed. A small portion of the huge wartime in- 
dustry scattered ^out the country was thereafter 
devoted to the manufacture of commercial planes; 
much of the remainder was reconverted to the 
manufacture of automobiles, refrigerators, and 
other products. The operation of peacetime airlines 
was resumed, and projects for expansion of air fa- 
cilities were planned by private industry. 

Victory-Through-Airpowar Policy. The finm stages of 
the defeat of Hitler gave continued emphasis to 
the victoiy-through-airpower policy of the United 
States and her allies. Festung Europe was breached 
and the Japanese islands opened to American oc- 
cupation by a forceful application and complete 
coordination of land, sea, and air power. As Gen- 
eral of the Army H. H. Arnold, who commanded 
the American Army Air Forces, remarked, no one 
service carried the war exclusively to a successful 
conclusion. Airpower alone cannot win a war. Nev- 
ertheless, the time-table of victory in World War 
II was expedited by the spectacular achievement 
of the Allied air forces. 

Failure of the air forces of any nation to achieve 
their objective in modem strategy postpones vic- 
tory or even invites defeat. In December and Jan- 
uary of the winter of 1944-1945, the inability of 
the German Luftwr^e to destroy Allied air forces 
was largely responsible for the loss of the Battle of 
the Bulge. Field Marshal Goering had 2,500 fighter 
planes ready to cover the Ardennes offensive ot 
General von Rundstedt. This force, however, failed 
to protect the Nazi ground troops, which were sub- 
ject to repeated attacks from the American Air 
Force. The AAF bombed railheads near the front, 
destroyed fuel supplies and munitions, and even- 
tually compelled the German retreat. 

The complete defeat of the Luftwaffe began 
with a change in the stratep^ of the AAF in the 
last stages of the daylight bombing of industrial 
centers of Germany. In the winter of 1944—1945, 
the Thunderbolts (P-47) and Mustangs (P-51) es- 
corting AAF bombers were instructed henceforth 
to divide their attention between protection of the 
bombers and aggressive attacks on German fighter 
planes. As a result, Nazi losses mounted to 1,115 
in January, to 1,118 in February, and to 1,217 in 
'March. 

The continued bombing of German industrial 
targets crippled the war effort of the Nazi Reich. 
One million workers alone were used to clear away 
the wreckage of bombed-out factones; several mil- 
lions more were constantly employed in reconstruc- 
tion of factories and equipment. The dispersal of 
the Junkers aircraft en^ne factory at Magdeburg 
to Nordhausen, Hasserode, Lengefeld, and Ebers- 
bach complicated transportation and slowed down 
production. The attempt to remove the aviation 
industry to tunnels and caves brought a measure 
of safety at the expense of quantity of production. 
In February, 1945, Germany’s transportation sys- 
tem collapsed as a result of air attack. Chi Febru- 
ary 22, more than 10,000 Allied planes, based in 
England, France, Holland, Belgium, and Italy, 
struck at 200 targets on the Carman Reichshahn. 
Instead of bombing at levels of 25,000 feet, the 
heavy bombers glided over their targets as low as 
5,000 feet. Instead of flying in large formations, 
the bombers, many of them without fighter escort, 
broke up into groups and squadrons, and fanned 
out for the scattered targets. The Luftwaffe was 
unable to readjust itself to this change in tactics. 
Thus, with a loss of only a few planes, German war 
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roduction was cut in half, and trafiBc was reduced 
y 90 percent. 

Both the AAF and the British Royal Air Force 
played conspicuous roles in the crossing of the 
Rhine. On March 24, troops of the First Allied Air- 
borne Army, carried in heavily escorted transport 
planes and gliders, landed on the right bank of the 
Rhine. In one day, 14,365 men, 109 tons of am- 
munition, 582 tons of supplies, 695 vehicles and 
113 artillery weapons were set down on the Ger- 
man side of the river. A fanatical attack of the 
LuHuxiffe, using ramming tactics against the AAF 
and RAF bombers, utterly failed. On April 16, 
three weeks before V-E Day, General Garl A. 
Spaatz, commanding the U. S. Strategic Air Forces 
in Europe, announced the end of strategic air war. 
All that remained was a mopping up task. 

In March, 1945. the Luftwaffe had resumed the 
night bombing or England by piloted bombers. 
The use of the flying bomb had persisted through- 
out the udnter of 1944-1945 and continued until 
a month preceding V-E Day. But the Vergeltungs- 
waffe-l (^Vengeance Weapon), which had proved 
a dangerous menace to London in 1944, had now 
been largely mastered by speedy RAF and AAF 
fighter ^anes. (See Aeronautics in the Year 
Book for 1944.) Lack of territory bordering the 
English Channel in 1945 prevented the Nazi Ober- 
kommando der Wehrmacnt from continuance of an 
eflFective attack of British towns by Hying bombs. 
Occasional attacks by the V-2 rocket bomb, which 
traversed the stratosphere and travelled faster 
than sound, were launched from considerable dis- 
tances. Giant V-2 bombs scored numerous hits on 
London. Due to the retreat of the Wehrmacht from 
the coast of the English Channel, the greater range 
made the bombs less effective, and meir use was 
discontinued m March. Beginning with the first 
attack on June 15, 1944, the V-1 and the V-2 had 
killed 8,436 persons in England and injured over 
25,000. If introduced at an earlier stage of the war, 
these weapons might have turned the scales in 
favor of Hitler. Even so, Nazi V-1 bombs, directed 
against Antwerp in the winter of 1944-1945, 
greatly crippled the port facilities upon which the 
Allies depended for sending supplies to the West- 
ern Front. 

After V-E Day, a considerable portion of the 
AAF and the RAF was left in the American and 
British zones of occupation in Germany. A large 
part was redeployed to the United States or sent 
direct to the Pacific area. In the meantime, the U. 
S. Strategic Bombing Survey began a comprehen- 
sive study of the effect of the Allied bomber offen- 
sive on Germany. The European war cost the AAF 
79,265 casualties, including Killed, wounded, miss- 
ing, and captured men. The RAF lost 79,281 men. 
The Allies flew 1,440,000 bomber sorties and 2,- 
680,000 fighter sorties, and dropped almost 2,700,- 
000 tons of bombs. In 1945, the number of combat 
planes reached a peak of 28,000 planes, and a 
maximum of 1,300,000 men in combat commands. 
In March, 1945, the number of sorties per day set 
an all-time record. On June 7, 1944, during the in- 
vasion of Normandy, over 11,000 Allied planes 
had flown over the French coast. On March 24, 
1945, over 12,000 Allied planes struck at Germany 
in the Rhine-Muenster area. In combat missions, 
the AAF lost 18,418 aircraft, and the RAF lost 
over 22,000 planes; while the enemy lost 32,921. 
Over 284,000 airborne troops were transported by 
the Ninth Troop Carrier Command, which also 
evacuated over 210,000 casualties of all services. 

Air Warfara in thn Pacific. Air power played an 
equally significant role in the BatUe of the Pacific. 


The B-17 (Flying Fortress) had been the principal 
bomber of the AAF in the European theater. The 
enormous distances in the Pacific, however, re- 
quired a bomber with a peater range than the 
B-17. As a result, the celebrated B-29 (Superfor- 
tress) was developed for the assault on Japan. In 
October, 1943, Admiral Nimitz warned that the 
amphibious drive to capture island bases required 
for the assault on Japan would soon result in air 
raids on Nippon comparable to the bombardment 
of Nazi Germany. In Jime. 1944, using air bases 
in China, the Twentieth Bomber Command 
launched the first strategic attack on Japan. By 
November. Tokyo began to be bombed oy Super- 
fortresses based on the captured island or Saipan. 
The relentless retaliation upon the land of Shinto 
was now under way. In 1944, not more than 100 
bombers attacked Japan in a single operation. But 
by August, 1945, over 800 Superfortresses attacked 
in a single night-raid. The average bomb load of 
2.6 tons of explosives in November, 1944, had in- 
creased to 7.4 tons in July, 1945. During 1944- 
1945, the Twenty-First Bomber Command, based 
on the Marianas Islands, flew 90 million miles to 
and from the Japanese main islands with an acci- 
dent loss of slightly less than one aircraft for every 
one million miles of flight. The percentage of air- 
craft lost on bombing missions dropped from a 
high of 5.7 percent in January, 1945, to 0.4 percent 
in July. 

The desperate battle for Okinawa by sea and by 
air was waged for the purpose of establishing land 
bases for the final aerial assault on Japan and on 
Japanese shipping between Japan and Southeast 
Asia. It had oeen expected that by November, 
1945, when the invasion of Kyushu was scheduled, 
there would be 47 groups of Army, Navy ana 
Marine planes based on Okinawa and le Shima. 
Ultimatwy, Lieutenant General James Doolittle's 
Eighth Air Force was to include twenty groups of 
Superfortresses. 

The contemplated amphibious assault on Kyu- 
shu never occurred. Japan sued for peace on Au- 
gust 10, four days after the atomic bomb struck 
Hiroshima, and two days after the Russian decla- 
ration of war. But it was neither the atomic bomb 
nor die Russian invasion of Manchuria that pre- 
cipitated the defeat of Japan. The bombardment 
or the four main islands bad been so systematic 
that the war effort of Nippon was almost para- 
lyzed. In March, Major General Le May began a 
new method of attack, namely, bombardment with 
incendiaries (M-69 fire bombs) at a low level. 
Previously, Superfortresses bombed Japanese tar- 
gets from altitudes of 24,000 or more feet. On 
March 9, Tokyo was attacked by 279 Swerfor- 
tresses at an average altitude of only 7,0^ feet. 
The Japanese defenders were confused, with the 
result that only 14 B-29s were lost. Nearly sixteen 
square miles of the industrial district of Tokyo 
was burned in the most destructive air raid of the 
entire war prior to the blast of the atomic bomb at 
Hiroshima. In a series of incendiary attacks, over 
100,000 tons of bombs were dropped on Japan. In 
66 cities, over 169 square miles of urban districts 
were burned out. The two atomic bombs, exploded 
over Hiroshima on August 6 and Nagasaki on Au- 
gust 9, completely destroyed large sections of these 
cities. The attach on the 68 cities, with incendi- 
aries and atomic bombs, resulted in the destruction 
of 42 percent of the urban industrial areas of Ja- 
pan. Tne 68 devastated cities had a total popula- 
tion of 21 millions. 

In the meanwhile, the Fourteenth Air Force un- 
der Major-General Claire L. Chennault, blasted 
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Japanese communications throughout China and 
was partly responsible for the Japanese decision in 
May, 1945, to give up their Greater East Asia cor- 
ridor. The re-conquest of Burma and of Borneo 
was made possible through air attacks. After the 
surrender of Japan, Premier Prince Hagashi-Kuni 
declared that by June, 1945, when all of the major 
cities of Japan had been partly destroyed by in- 
cendiaries, the ability of Tapan to carry on war 
had been disastrously undermined. In the entire 
Battle of the Pacific, the AAF flew over 600,000 
sorties, lost 4^200 planes in combat, dropped 550,- 
000 tons of plosives, destroyed 10,500 enemy 
planes, and.sufit^ed 25,000 casualties. 

During the American attack on Okinawa 
(March-June, 1945), Japanese air forces resorted 
to desperate tactics that took a heavy toll of Amer- 
ican naval vessels. In the summer of 1944, the Jap- 
anese Government had begun the recruitment of 
Tokuhetsu Kogeketai or Special Attack Forces. 
After a rigorous training, Japanese pilots in these 
forces were prepared to fly their [flanes, heavily 
loaded with explosives, against warships of the 
enemy. The Special Attach Forces in the navy, 
bearing the name Kamikaze (Divine Wind), were 
truly suicide planes. The pilots carried no para- 
chutes, and seldom escapedf destruction when their 
planes collided with their targets. Another suicide 
weapon was the Baka, a man-driven, rocket-pro- 
pelled flying bomb, borne to within a few miles of 
its t^et. and then released by its mother-plane, a 
medium bomber. The Kamikaze were used against 
American vessels in the Japanese defense of Leyte. 
The all-out attack by Kamikaze, however, was 
made in the battle for Okinawa. Here suicide 
planes proved a serious menace to the American 
navy. *rhey crippled numerous vessels, and were 
chiefly responsible for the 9,731 naval casualties 
in the attack on Okinawa. Casualties on the Bunker 
Hill alone amounted to 656, on the Ticonderoga 
to 337, and on the Nashville to 323. The alertness 
of American carrier planes and the superior anti- 
aircraft gunnery on American vessels eventually 
triumphed over the fanatical attacks of the Kami- 
kaze, 

Amtricon Aircraft Predvctien. The stupendous vic- 
tories of the American Air Force could never have 
been accomplished without the extraordinary pro- 
duction of American aircraft. In 1945, which saw 
V-E Day on May 8 and V-J Day on September 2, 
American factories built nearly 50,000 planes with 
a total air-frame weight of nearly 700,000,000 
pounds. The falling-off in production was the nat- 
ural consequence of the end of hostilities. Begin- 
ning with 1939 there had been rapidly increa^g 

AMERICAN AIRPLANE INDUSTRY 


Number of Weight of Air- 
Year Planee Built framee (lb) 

1939 6.316 6,600,000 

1940 12,248 20,700,000 

1941 19,500 83,600,000 

1942 47.886 276,949,000 

1943 86,898 654,616.000 

1944 96.359 952,441.000 

1945 (Jan.-Sept.) 46.003 620,094,000 


production until the year that victory was achieved. 
The greater increase came in the total weight of tihe 
air-frames as compared with the number of planes 
which came into mass production year after year 
marked the tendency toward the construction of 
heavier planes. Throughout the first half of the 
ear 1945, the United States continued to supply 
er Allies with aircraft and aeronautical equip- 
ment under Lend-Lease agreements. 


By July 1, 1945, this country had given the 
U.S.S.H. a total of 14,450 planes and 47,700,000 
square feet of aircraft landing mats. Since the be- 
ginning of the war in 1939, Great Britain had 
manufactured 125,000 planes, while American 
lend-lease to the United Kingdom included a total 
of 10,000 medium bombers and fighters. Large as- 
signments of American aircraft had also reached 
India and China. Production during the war had 
gone far beyond postwar needs. At the same 
time, there was a high rate of obsolescence. By 
September, 1945, nine out of every ten planes 
manufactured since the beginning of the war had 
become obsolescent; and there were 35,821 govern- 
ment-owned planes designated as suiplus, repre- 
senting a total cost of production of two billion 
dollars. Of these planes, only 8,079 found a ready 
sale- they brought only 19 percent of their cost of 
production. 

The report of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration in 1945 showed that the total investment 
in aircraft plants during the war was $3,448,000,- 
000, of which 91 percent came from government 
contributions. Only a fraction of this amount could 
be recovered by the Government through the sale 
of surplus plants and equipment. Of about 100 
aeronautical plants to be sold, by October, 1945, 
only six had been transferred, and only one was 
purchased by an aeronautical producer. As the 
airplane industw began to shrink back toward its 
prewar size, U.S. Navy plans called for a constant 
force of 12,000 aircraJFt, while Army plans called 
for a force of 7,500 to 12,000. These figures were 
much higher than the Navy and Army air forces 
before the war. Some aviation companies had mili- 
tary backlogs for hundreds of combat craft extend- 
ing well into the year 1947, as well as new orders 
for passenger ana transport planes from the air- 
lines. But even so, the postwar aeronautical manu- 
facture was expected to be barely a tenth of the 
war industry. 

Garmon ond Joponaia Aircraft Production. Defects 
in German aircraft production were partly respon- 
sible for the collapse of the Luftwaffe. Until the 
last year of the war. Allies had deemed the Nazi 
Luftwaffe as a paragon of efficient personnel and 
superior material. Tne lack of adequate perform- 
ance during tlie Allied invasion of Normandy be- 
gan to dispel this myth. Nazi Germany had begun 
the war in 1939 with a supenority in airpower 
which won phenomenal successes against small 
ox>position. As a result, the Luftwaffe was tempted 
to postpone improvements in planes as well as 
tactics. When Dt. Albert Speer, Reichsminister for 
Armaments and War Production, took over the 
aviation industry in 1944, he reduced the 50 types 
of fighters to 38. The systematic bombardment of 
aviation factories by the AAF and the RAF had 
already begun to force changes in the construction 
of aircraft that produced inferior planes. For in- 
stance. the destruction of ball-bearing works 
caused the Daimler Benz 603 engine to be modi- 
fied for sleeve bearings, making it a far less re- 
liable motor. 

COMPARISON OF AIR FORCES IN 1945 
NUMBER OF COMBAT AND MILITARY TRANSPORT 
PLANES 

United Natione Arte Powera 

United States 68,000 Germany 24,000 

Great Britain 31,000 

Soviet Russia .... 19,000 Japan 19,000 

China 1.400 

France 800 

Total 120,200 Total 43,000 
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Plans for German production were continually 
upset by fanatical members of tlie Nazi Party. A 
roject of General Galland for building 5,000 
ghter planes a month in order to combat Allied 
bombers and to regain control of the air was 
posed by Marshal Goering, who thought that de- 
spite lack of fuel Germany should have a powerful 
fleet of bombers for retaliation upon England. With 
the development of the ME-2e2 jet-propelled 
plane, the Luftwaffe acquired a fighter plane that 
was capable of annihilating the Allied bomber 
fleets. And yet, in unrealistic fashion, Der Fuehrer 
limited the new plane to bombing functions. As 
a bomber, the ME-262 accomplidied little; it car- 
ried no more than a 500-kilogram bomb. Too late, 
in October, 1944, Hitler relented and Nazi airmen 
were allowed to use the ME-262 as a fighter plane. 
But the Germans never had these jet-propelled 
planes in sufficient numbers to threaten seriously 
American and British air power. 

Japanese production of aircraft in 1945 suffered 
from bombardment as severely as did German pro- 
duction. Assaults of the American B-29s were con- 
centrated upon such targets as the Musashina air- 
craft engine plant outside Tokyo, the Mitsubishi 
assembly plant at Nagoya, and the ball-bearing 
works at Kurvana. Among other set-backs, by Au- 
gust, 1945, the two plants that built 70 percent 
of tlie propellers for Japan's combat aircraft had 
been demolished. 

The appalling loss of Japanese planes in combat 
emphasiz^ the need for mcreosed production of 
aircraft. As a result, the Koiso Cabinet, in February, 
1945, proposed the nationalization of the aeronau- 
tical industry. For this purpose, a Gunju Kosho or 
Munitions Arsenal, in me Munitions Ministry, was 
created. But, while state control over the produc- 
tion of aircraft was tightened, the industry re- 
mained in private hands. Patriotic campaigns were 
launched among industrial laborers to increase pro- 
duction. Soldiers were assimed to airplane plants 
in order to serve as mod^s for factory workers, 
spurring tlie workers to higher degrees of effi- 
ciency. As the American bombing increased, efforts 
were made to remove airplane factories under- 
ground. The scarcity of metals led to the creation 
of a Wooden Aircraft Production Bureau in the 
Munitions Ministry. By improvements in plywood. 
Japanese manufacturers claimed to have producea 
lanes with wooden frames superior to the cele- 
rated British Mosquitoes. 

Types of American Military Aircraft. The American 
Air Forces acquired several new types of combat 
aircraft and continued the use of most of the types 
employed in 1944 During the year 1945 the fol- 
lowing ^es of combat planes were produced. 
( For earlier types of warplanes, see Aeronautics in 
the Year Books for 1942, 1943, and 1944). 

Fighters 

Curti99 P'iON {Warhawk). The basic P-40 was de- 
signed before World War II and was one of the few 
American fighter planes in quantity production prior to 
the Japanese attack on Peaii Harbor. It has since then 
gone through numerous type changes. Retaining the major 
structural features of the earlier models, the P-40N is the 
result of BUGcessiye modifications to keep pace with mili- 
tary requirements. An improved Allison v-1710 liquid- 
cooled engine and enlarged rear vision fuselage cut-out, 
slightly smaller landing gear wheels and provisions for 
carrying auxiliary wing tanks or additional bombs are a 
few of the important changes. These new features, added 
to the rugred construction and high maneuverable 
qualities of tbe former P-40 series, make the new P-40N 
a versatile fighter-bomber for both offensive and defensive 
operation. T%e P-40N is a single seat, low-wing mono- 
plane. Wings, stabilizers and vertical fin are of full canti- 
lever design. The semi-monocoque fuselage is constructed 
of aluminum alloy with Alclad skin, flush riveted. Its Al- 
lison engine drives a Ourtiss three-blade electrically con- 


trolled multiposition constant speed propeller. Armed 
with six .50-inch caliber machine guns, the P-40N is also 
equipped with racks for carrying several bombs. It can 
carry a tube jettisonable launcher under each wing for 
4 5 inch aircraft rockets This latest model Warhawk has 
a speed which approaches 400 miles per hour. Its service 
ceiling is over 80,000 feet, and its range is approximately 
1,000 miles. Various types of the Curtiss P-40 performed 
admirably in every theater of the war and ran up high 
box scores in China, Kiska, New Guinea, Egypt, Tunisia, 
France, and Germany. 

Bell P‘63 tP^ingeobra) . A heavier and more powerful 
version of tbe Bell P-39, Airacobra partly replaced the 
P-39 in production in 1944. The combat radius of the 
Bell P-63 is fifty percent greater than that of the P-S9, 
which nioans that it can engage in aerial combat that 
much deeper in enemy territory. The P-68 has a service 
ceiling of 35,000 feet and a speed of nearly 400 miles an 
hour, compared with the 80,000 feet ceiling and 375 
miles-an-bour speed of the P-SO. The principal changes in 
the new airplane are in the power plant and low drag 
laminar flow wing. The new liquid-cooled V-1720 twelve- 
cylinder Allison engine of 1,500 horsepower with 2-8tage 
gives higher compression through the use of a fuel super- 
charger geared at one speed for medium altitudes ana at 
a higher speed for high altitude flying. In addition, it has 
a rating of 300 more horsepower than the Allison engine 
in the F-39. The wingspread of the P-63 is four feet 
erreater than the 34 feet of the P-39. The laminar flow 
wing section is designed to produce minimum drag on all 
surfaces of the wing and thereby increase the speed of 
the airplane. The new P-63 was developed as the result 
of integration of combat performance reports on the 
P-39 with intense experimentation by the AAF Material 
Command laboratories at Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio, 
in conjunction with the Bell Aircraft Company at Buffalo, 
New York. The armament of the P-63 and the P-39 is 
substantially the same. Both are equipped with a 37- 
millimeter cannon firing through the propeller hub and 
four .50-inch caliber machine ^ns, two installed in the 
wings and two in the nose firing through the propeller 
arc Tlie armor includes leak-proof tanks and bullet-proof 
glass. The P-63, like its predecessor, has been an effective 
fighter in both the Pacific and European areas 

North American P‘61 (Mustang). A single-seat and 
single-engine fighter, the original Mustang, designed and 
built for British use, was intended for low and medium 
altitude. While most aeronautical engineers in 1989 be- 
lieved it impossible to design an airplane capable of ac- 
complishing more than one type of military operation, the 
North American P-51 proved to be a superb low -altitude 
co-operation al fighter, the fastest higfa-altitnde fighter, and 
a versatile dive bomber. Highly maneuverable, it was 
prominently used by the Royal Air Force in the raid on 
Dieppe in 1942. Recognizea as the fastest single-seat 
fighter with the greatest range, it then accompanied heavy 
bombers on the longest missions. It has a top speed of 
450 miles per hour, a service ceiling of 40,000 feet, a 
radius of 300 miles as a fighter-bomber, and of 750 miles 
as an escort fighter. In the Pacific area, the Mustangs 
escorted Superfortresses on their devastating bombing 
missions over Japan and also attacked Nippon on their 
own from Iwo Jima and other bard-won bases. In four 
months of operations, P-51 fighters, based on Iwo Jlma 
flew 6,800 sorties against Tokyo, Nagoya, Kobe, Osaka 
and other targets as well as escorting &-29s over Nippon. 
It is powered by hquid-cooled V-type Allison engine of 
1,150 horsepower. Later versions have a new "teardrop” 
canopy affording the pilot complete vision in all directions, 
and added firepower, namely, six 50-inch caliber machine 
guns. It can carry a tu^ jettisonable launcher under 
each wing for 4.5-inch aircraft rockets. 

Lockheed P‘38 (Lxghtnxng). This two-engine pursuit 
plane in spite of much criticism as a result of its pioneer- 
ing design, has proved one of the world's greatest fighters 
and long-range bomber escorts Extremely versatile, it is 
a triple-duty warplane, serving as a long-range, high or 
low altitude fighter as well as bomber and as a recon- 
naissance craft The distinguishing twin-booms are the 
result of elongation of engine nacelles in order to hold 
the engine oil cooler, turbo-supercharger, Prestone radia- 
tors, and landing gear. Thus, the empannage consists of 
two booms which form the tail cone, two vertical stabi- 
lisers, two rudders and tabs, one horizontal stabilizer and 
one elevator and tab. The P-38J which came into mass 

E roduction in 1944 was the 86th development of the 
lightning including several designs never built. In dimen- 
sions, the Lightning is unusually big for a fighter. It has 
a wing span of 52 feet, an over-all length of 37 feet, 10 
inches, and a gross weight of 18,000 pounds. The P-38 is 
powered by two turbo-supercharged 12-cylinder liquid- 
cooled V-1710 Allison engines with a military and take-off 
rating of 1,520 horsepower to 27,000 feet at 8,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. There are two Curtiss electric, three- 
bladed, constant speed, full feathering propellers. The 
eighteenth version, the P-88L, shows a levd speed of over 
435 miles per hour, a maximum range of 8,000 miles, a 
climb of better than 4,000 feet a minute, a service ceilii^ 
of over 40,000 feet, and a 4,000-pound bomb capacity. It 
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it trmed with four .60 inch caliber machine guns grouped 
around 20-miUimeter nose cannon. The P-88 can aUo 
carry bomba of 2.000 poundt. Its prowess in combat with 
Focke-Wulf planes over France and Germany led the 
Nasi aviators to dub it the "Fork-Tailed Devil." 

RBjmblio P-47 (Thundsrholt), This single-seat, one- 
engine fichter. one of the famous American pursuit planes, 
continued its remarkable performance as a bomber escort 
over Europe and at a foe of Messerschmitts and Focke- 
Wulfs. Powered by one Pratt A Whitney Double Wasp 
radial air-cooled engine of 2,000 horsepower, this mid- 
wing monoplane hat a top speed of 450 miles per hour 
and a ceiling of 40.000 feet. The latest models have a 
combat radius of 1.000 miles. Some models also have a 
paddle propeller that adds 400 feet a minute to the 
flghter's climb. Well armored, with the appearance of a 
milk bottle, it is one of the heaviest of the American pur- 
suit planes, weighing over 13,500 pounds. The wing span 
is 40 feet. 8 inches* over-all length. 36 feet; and height. 
14 feet. It is armed with eight .50-inch caliber machine 
guns. !FVequently each wing is fitted with racks for five 
rocket projectiles of 4 5 -inch caliber. There is front and 
rear armor protection for the pilot, with bullet-proof glass. 
Thunderbolts were conspicuously successful in harrying 
Nasi columns in the Italian campaign In the Pacific, in 
liay, 1945, P-47N fighters based on le Shima launched 
a devastating attack on Kyushu. By November 1945, the 
Republic Aviation Corporation had made military de- 
liveries of 15,329 of these fighter planes. 

Grumman F6F (Helleat), This single-seat one-engine 
Navy fighter came into mass production in 1944 and sup- 
plemented the famous F4F (Wildcat) which had made 
an enviable record in the battles for Guadalcanal and in 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic areas. Designed to out- 
class the Japanese Zeros in eveir respect, it is powered 
by a Pratt A Whitney engine with a rated 2.000 horse- 
power. as compared with the 1,200 horsepower of the 
Wildcat. It has almost twice the gross weight of 6,000 
pounds possessed by its predecessor; and has a speed of 
over 400 mUes per hour and a service ceiling of over 

35.000 feet, as compared with the 300 miles per hour and 

30.000 feet ceiling of the Wildcat. The wing span exceeds 
the 28 feet of the Wildcat, while the wings can be folded 
for compact storage on aircraft carriers. The armament 
is six .50-inch caliber machine guns. 

Grumman F7F (Tigereat), The Grumman F7F was, 
in 1946, the first twin-engine produced for the Navy. It 
was an American answer to improved performance of 
new Japanese combat planes. A big plane, almost half 
again as heavy as the Hellcat, the F7F has twice the 
power of the P6F in its two Pratt A Whitney 2800 0 
Double Wasp engines, each developing 2,100 horsepower. 
The fighter-bomber has a speed of 425 miles per hour. The 
F7F is equipped with tricycle landing gear which makes 
It comparatively easy to handle on crowded carrier decks 
denite the great weight of the plane. In the Pacific, the 
F7F was used by the Marines as a land-based plane. It 
was designed also for aircraft carriers. 

Grumman F8F (Bearcat). The latest version of the 
Navy’s single engine fighter is the F8F. This light-weight 
carrier based fighter is powered by a single stage Pratt A 
Whitney 2,800 0 Double Wasp engine, which turns up 
2,100 horsepower and can develop even 2,800 horsepower 
with the aid of water injection It is 8,000 pounds lighter 
than the F6F. The sea level speed is 400 miles per hour. 
It climbs 5,000 feet a minute with the aid of water in- 
jection. Armament consists of four .50'inch caliber ma- 
chine guns mounted in the wings Althou|rh this highly 
maneuverable fighter reached mass production too late to 
see action against the Japanese, it is already in operation 
aboard aircraft carriers in the Pacific. 

Vaught F4T7 (Ooraair). Flown by U. S. Navy and 
Marine Corps pilots, the Corsair carried a large share of 
the assault on Japanese Zeros over the Solomon Islands 
in 1943. As a carrier-based fighter, the Corsair made 
brilliant performances in the Pacific area. In 1944, the 
long-range striking of the Vought F4U was demonstrated 
by its escort of Marine BBD Dauntless dive-bombers and 
Army B-25 Mitchell bombers during the attacks on the 
Ponape Islands. In the hands of the British Royal Air 
Force, Corsairs provided the escort for the dive-lmmbers 
that crippled the German Tirpitz in 1944 at Alten Fjord 
in Norwa 7 . With a Pratt A Whitney air-cooled Double 
Wasp engine, the F4n has a speed of 400 miles per hour 
and a service ceiling of 85,000 feet. The three-bladed 

S ropeller revolves in an are of 18 feet, 4 inches, in 
lameter. Easily recognized bv its inverted gull wings, 
the Corsair has a wing span of 41 feet, an over-all len^h 
of 88 feet and a height of 16 feet. A later version, the 
F4n-1D, capable of carrying two 1,000-pound bombs 
came into mass production in 1944. This type is armed 
with the usual battery of six .50-ineh calll^r machine 
guns. 

Vaught F4TJ-4 (paraair). In July 1946, the Navy De- 
partment released information on the latest model Corsair 
which had already joined the fleet in the Pacifie and was 
in combat with Japanese airpower over Nippon. The new 
type, built by the Chance Vought Aircraft Division of the 
united Aircraft Corporation, is powered ^ a Pratt A 
Whitney Double Wasp 2800-C engine. The engine la 


rated at 2100 horsepower which can be increased in 
combat emergencies by use of water injections. This single 
seat, gull-wing monoplane has a wing span of 41 feet. 
The wings can be folded for storage on shipboard. It has 
a four-bladed Hamilton Standard propeller. Its speed is 
over 450 miles per hour; its ceiling is over 85,000 feet; 
and its maximum range, over 1,500 miles. It can climb 

1.000 feet per minute. Its armament consists of six .50- 
inch caliber guns or else four 20 mm. cannon, and eight 
5-inch rockets, four under each wing. It carries a bomb 
load of 2,000 pounds. The pilot is protected by bullet- 
resistant glass. Marine fighter pilots in the new Corsair 
made notable records in combat over Okinawa in March- 
May, 1945. 

Ball P-BBA (Airaeamat). The strict secrecy regarding 
the first American jet-propelled plane was lifted in Sep- 
tember, 1944. The Airacomet, built by the Bell Aircraft 
Corporation, retains many of the Airacobra lines. It has 
a slender fuselaro, a long upswept tail, a wing span of 
49 feet, a length of 38 feet, and a wing area of 400 
square feet. It resembles most mid-wing sinfpe-seat fighters, 
although lacking a propeller. Weighing over 10,000 
pounds, this plane flies 500 miles per hour. The two 
General Electric turbo jet engines take oxygen from the 
air through air-intake ducts under each wing and in 
front of the engine. Rotary compressors or high-speed 
fans force the air into the combustion chamber. The air 
is mixed with kerosene, and combustion causes constant 
high pressure, forcing the gases through a turbine. Rear- 
ward, the jet engine is nozzled down tor greater force by 
a narrow tailpipe which increases the velocity of the 
emerging gas to give the plane its thrust. Lack of a pro- 
peller permits the plane to stand lower to the ground, 
making it easier for mechanics and ground crews to work 
on it. It has an extended nose and tricycle landing gear 
This is the first American type in mass production of a 
^lane that is expected to revolutionize combat aircraft 

Northrop P-61 (Black Widow). In 1944, the Black 
Widow, the first American plane designed especially as a 
night fighter, came into mass production. Big as a bomber 
and fast as a fighter, this plane carries heavy armament 
of four 20-minimeter cannon under its belly and four 
.50-inch caliber machine guns in remote-controlled top 
turret. Powered by twin 2,000 horsepower Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800 eighteen-cylinder air-cooled engines, it 
has high speed. It has Curtiss electric four-bladed constant 
speed and full-feathering propellers. Weighing 25,000 
pounds. It gives sufficient room for its crew of three 
specialists, namely pilot, radio operator and gunner. A 
twin-fuselage and twin-tail t}*pe of ship, the plane re- 
sembles an overgrown P-38 fighter. It takes ofi quickly, 
climbs sharply and has a slow landing spread for addi- 
tional safety. On the battle-front it has proved an effective 
protection to Allied troops in night movements. 

Douglaa P-70 (Havoc) This twin-enmne night fighter 
is a conversion of the A -20. with the forward compart- 
ment and bomb bays eliminated. It is an all-metal, high- 
wing monoplane with single tail and tricycle landing gear 
The crew of two includes a pilot and a radio operator. 
The wings have a span of 61 feet, the length is 47 feet 
and the weight 19,000 imunds. The power plant consists 
of two Wright Cyclone R-2,600 fourteen-cylinder radial 
air-cooled engines of 1,700 horsepower each With a speed 
of 325 mil^s per hour, it has a service ceiling of 25,000 
feet. Armament includes four 20 mm. cannon carried in 
the bellv. 

Lockheed P-80 (Shooting Star). In August, 1945, the 
War Department released details regarding the latest jet- 
propelled fighter. The Shooting Star is a single seat, low- 
wing, all-metal fighter or reconnaissance plane with scmi- 
monocoque fuselage. It is driven bj a General Electric 
Super Jet Proi^lsion Turbine. Unlike conventional type 
engines, the G-E jet engine requires no warm-up for the 
take-off. The airplane is under way sixty seconds after 
the engine starts. Efficiency of the engine increases greatly 
with speed and altitude, making the Shooting Star a 
formidable pursuit plane. The wing span is 38 feet, and 
the length, 34 feet. Empty weight is 8,000 pounds and 
maximum operational weight is 14,000 pounds. Control 
surfaces of both wings and empennage are much smaller 
than those of conventional planes, and they total less 
than 45 percent of the area of the control surfaces of the 
Lockheed P-88. With no propeller slipstream or torque 
to overcome, rudder tops are eliminated. The cockpit, 
topped by a plastic bubble canopy and located forward of 
the wing in the Shooting Star’s long slender nose, offers 
the pilot excellent visibility for maneuvers. This cockpit 
is pressurised from the G-E jet engine to give the pilot 
comfort in the substratosphere. The P-80 has a speed of 
nearly 600 miles per hour, and a service ceiling of over 

46.000 feet. It is capable of carrying out missions as- 
signed to conventional long-range fighter planes. Drop- 
pable auxiliary fuel tanks, mounted .on inner shackles and 
faired into the extreme tips of the wings, furnish an extra 
supply of fuel. Armament includes six .50-inch caliber 
macnine guns mounted in the nose, and two 600j)ound 
bombs carried on wing-tip shackles. The Shooting Star is 
equipped with an electrical gyro-lead computing type gun- 
sight with a reflex optical system. There are self-sealing 
fuel tanks, armor glass windshield, steel armor plate on 
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front bulkhead and behind t)if> pilot, and dural plate aft 
of front of bulkhead 

Rj/an FR-1 (Firfhall). On September 26, 1946, the 
Navy Department released information refcarding a revo- 
lutionary fighter plane which uses both conventional 
propellers and jet propulsion. It is also the first carrier- 
borne craft wi^ tricycle landing gear The conventional 
power plant is a 1,860 horsepower B-1820 Wright Cyclone 
engine which turns a three-bladed Curtiss Electric pro- 
peller. The jet propulsion is provided by a General Electric 
1-16 unit, modified to use the same fuel as the reciprocat- 
ing ei^ine, thus avoiding the need for dual fuel systems. 
The Wright Cyclone engine is housed in the nose of the 
P'R-1, while the jet unit is found just aft the wing trailing 
edge. The conventional engine will drive the Fireball at 
a speed of 820 miles per hour, while the General Electric 
jet engine gives a speed of 300 miles per hour. The speed 
with both engines is over 400 miles per hour. The FR-1 
can climb at an amazing rate. Wing span is 40 feet; and 
length, 32 feet. The height with folded wings is 16 feet, 
0 inches. The empty weight is very low, being only 7,475 
pounds. Armament includes four .50-inch machine guns, 
two 1,000'pound bombs, and four HVAR rockets, two 
being under each wing. 

McDonnell FD-1 (Phantom). In 1945, the Navy de- 
veloped the first exclusively jet-propelled fighter plane for 
operation on aircraft carriers. The FD-1, manufactured 
bv the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, of 8t. Louis, 
Missouri, is a single-seat interceptor, with a wing span 
of forty feet. The win^ fold back electrically; when 
tigged for storage, the FD-1 is only 16 feet wide. Power 
IS provided by twin azial-flow Westinghouse turbo-jet en- 
gines built into the wing roots. The engines, which are 
exclusively American design, contain no long scoops or 
ducts. When take-off assistance is needed, either standard 
currier catapults or Jato (jet assisted take-off) units may 
be used The Phantom is built of light aluminum alloy 
polished to a finish which offers little resistance. The 
speed of the interceptor is rated over 600 miles per hour. 
It has on amazingly high rate of climb, a service ceiling 
of seven miles m altitude, and a range of 1.000 miles. 
The Plexiglass cockpit canopy, which is located forward 
of the engines, resembles an elongated bubble Armament 
consists of standard fighter guns or cannon mounted in 
the nose. 

Hoemff XFRB-l. This versatile low-wing single-engine 
monoplane fighter can be used as a bomber, torpedo plane, 
attack plane and interceptor It has a speed of 375 miles 
])er hour and a service ceiling over 30,000 feet. Arma- 
ment includes biz 20 -millimeter cannon. 

Heavy Bombers 

Boeing B*17 (Flying Fortreee). This renowned pioneer 
of four-engined heavy bombers continued in 1946 to make 
aviation hibtory in every theater of the war. The first 
model was built as early as 1936 Originally designed 
and built by the Booing Aircraft Corporation, it la now 
al^o built by Douglas and Lockheed. The B-17Q version, 
largely employed in 1945, is powered by the usual four 
Wright Cvclone engines, with turbo-superchargers, each 
engine with a rated 1,200 horsepower. It has a normal 
cruising range of 3,000 miles, a top speed of over 300 
miles per hour and a service ceiling of over 40,000 feet. 
Its empty weight is 36,000 pounds and its gross weight, 
65,000 pounds. Its wing span is 103 feet, 9 inches; its 
length, 74 feet; and its height, 19 feet. The crew varies 
from SIX to eleven. Armor plate protects pilot, co-pilot, 
lop gunner, tail gunner and side gunner The Flying 
Fortreee carries thirteen .50-inch caliber machine guna, 
eight of them arranged in pairs m four turrets (chin, 
tup, ball and tail), hhve single .50-inch caliber guns are 
fitted, one in the top of the radio compartment, two 
amidship and two in the nose section Bomb rackage 
varies. The latest version includes both internal and 
external racks carrying a total bomb load of 6,000 
pounds. After V-E Day in Europe, many units of B-lT’s 
were sent directly to the Pacific, and others were rede- 
ployed to the United States to serve for training 

voneolidatedr B'24 (Liberator). The Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator B-24 is a heavy, long-range bomber with a dis- 
tinraished record. It is an all-metal, high-wmg monoplane 
witn hydraulically operated tricycle landing gear and 
Fowler flaps. It has a deep-bellied fuselage and a twin 
tail. It is powered by^ four Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp 
R-1860 fourteen-cylinder radial air-coolecf engines of 
1,200 horsepower, with turbo-superchargers. The pro- 
pellers are Hamilton Standard, three-bladed, constant 
speed, and full feathering type The plane has a maximum 
range of more than 3,000 miles and a maximum speed in 
excess of 800 miles per hour. It has a service ceiling of 
over d5,000*feet. Its empty weight is 34,300 pounds and 
its gross weight, 60,000 pounds. Its wing span is 110 
feet; its over-all length, 66 feet; and its height, 17 feet. 
The crew vanes from nine to eleven. Five power-operated 
gun turrets are equipped each with two .50-inch caliber 
machine guns, guarding the plane from every angle. It 
Carries a bomb load of 6,000 pounds. Armor covers all 
crew members in battle station from rear and front. This 
bomber has made outstanding records in the Pacific area, 
the Aleutians. North Africa. France and Germany. In 


the Pacific, in 194,’>, B 24 k made conspicuous perform- 
ances in bombing Japanese oil-producing centers in 
Borneo. 

Boeing 3-29 (Superfortreee\. Powered by four Wright 
Oyclone E-3350 eighteen-cylinder radial, air-cooled turbo- 
supercharged engines each rated at 2,200 horsepower for 
take-off, nearly twice the power of the Flying Fortress, the 
B-20 was especially designed for the bombardment of 
Japan. A mid-wing, all metal monoplane with a tricvcle 
landing gear, the Superfortress is twice the gross weight 
of the Flying Fortress. The B-20 has a wing span of 141 
feet, a length of 98 feet and a height of 27 feet. Tlie 
maximum weight is 135,000 pounds. The engines turn, 
through reduction gears, four-blade Hamilton Standard 
propellers with a diameter of 16 feet, 6 inches, the largest 
propellers in use on modern airplanes. The reduction 
gears, built especially for this bomber and of the lowest 
ratio ever used on an airplane, turn the propellers but 
times as fast as the rate per minute of the engines. 
This immense reduction is necessary inasmuch as aerody- 
namic reasons require the speed of propeller tips to 
below the speed ox sound, and yet to utilize the maximum 
power of the engines. Operating through these gears, the 
propellers turn slower than those of any other airplane, 
but the speed of the propeller tips, because of their greater 
diameter, compares with the speed of the tips of the 
propellers of other planes. Each engine on the Super- 
fortress has twin exhaust-driven turbo-superchargers. All 
moving equipment is activated either by an electric motor 
or cables, with the exception of the braking system which 
alone is hydraulic. Armament consists of power turret'- 
with multiple .50-inch caliber machine guns. The 1945 
models had 13 machine guns located as follows, two in 
the Sperrjr mid -upper turret, two in the lower turret, two 
in the chin turret, two in the nose, one in the radio 
compartment, and one on each side at waist position. A 
flight engineer is included in the crew of eleven members 
and thus the pilot's instrument board has only the flight, 
manifold pressure and tachometer instruments. The co 

f nlot's board has flight instruments and indicators for 
audmg gear, wing flaps, and propeller governors. The 
navigator’s station is equipped with a table, a map wheel, 
driftineter, flashlight, storage space, and instrument 
board. There are two bomb bavs, one forward of the 
wings, and the other aft. Inasmuch as these bays are not 
located at the center of gravity of the ship, an alternating 
system of dropping bombs is used in order to a\oid 
changing the trim of the ship when unloading. The B 29 
has three pressurized sections, namely, the pilots' control 
cabin in the nose, the gunners* compartment midships and 
the tail gunner’s section. The first two pressurized sec- 
tions are connected by a long tube-like tunnel, large 
enough to crawl through, which spans the double bomb 
bays of the SuperfortreNs and permits access between the 
two sections while the plane is in flight. The tail gunner 
is separated from the other pressure sections by an un- 
pressurized portion of the B-29’8 fuselage in the rear part 
of the plane. The maximum speed is over 350 miles per 
hour, while the landing speed is 100 miles per hour 'ITie 
service ceiling is over 35,000 feet, and the maximum range 
over 4,000 miles. The bomb load is twelve tons. All 
Superfortresses in combat in World War II were asaigned 
to the Twentieth Air Force, commanded by General of 
the Army Henry H. Arnold. The B-298 led the way in the 
Allied assault on Japan’s homeland. The first tactical 
mission occurred on June 5, 1944, over Bangkok, in 
Burma, from China. The first mission of the B-29 b over 
Japan was on June 15, 1944, when a group of Super- 
fortresses belonging to the American Twentieth Air Force 
stationed in China earned out the second bombing raid 
on Japan, striking at the Yawata Steel Works on Kyushu. 
Later, Japan was bombed by Superfortresses from the 
island base at Saipan. Tn 1945, the B-29 b based on Two 
Jima. le Shima, Okinawa and other islands inflicted the 
devastating raids on Japanese industrial cities. Super- 
fortresses also carried the two atomic bombs dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August, 1045. Designed bv 
the Boeing Aircraft Company of Seattle, the B-29s are 
built bv this company and also the Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion and the Glenn L. Martin Company. 

Connolidated Vultee B-32. Tn July, 1945, the Army 
released data regarding its latest superbomber. Featuring 
heavy firepower and bomb load, the B-32 was designed 
for operations in the Pacific. It saw service with the Far 
East Air Forces of General George 0. Kenney in the last 
months of the war Only a trifle smaller than the Super- 
fortress, the new B‘82 is an all-metal, high-wing, single 
tail monoplane with a cylindrical aemi-monocoque fuselage 
and a modified Davis low-drag wing with Fowler type 
flaps. The tricycle landing gear, which uses dual tires, is 
fully tractable and has a completely swiveling nose wheel. 
Power is supplied by four double row eighteen-cylinder 
Wright Cyclone engines of 2,200 horsepower, each 
equi^ed with two exhaust-driven tnrbo-superchargera. 
Tne Curtiss four-bladed electric propellers have a diameter 
of 16 feet 8 inches, and are equipped with Curtiss auto- 
matic synchronizers. Propellers on the two inbosrd en- 
gines have reversible pitch blades for braking during the 
landing run. Wing span is 135 feet; and length. 88 feet. 
The unusual size of the single fin of the tail gives such 
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Stability that the B-82 can be hdd on course with rnini^ 
mum effort even though both engines on one side are out 
out. ^e B’82 has a poss weight of 120,000, pounds as 
compared with the 185,000 pounds of the Bnpmortress. 
It can ehrry a bomb load of 15,000 pounds. Service ceil- 
ing U well orer 80,000 feet. The normal crew is eight in 
number. 

OurtU 0 ZP'dS (Asekndir). Among the experimental 
warplanes, the XP-66 ia a pusher-type plane whose de- 
tails were dibdoited in 1946. Unlike ^e conventional 


of the swept-back wings, and the elevators are in the 
extreme nose— diametrically opposite to the conventional 
aircraft. Clustered in the nose of the XP*66, the imns are 
fired straight ahead and need not be synchronised to nre 
through the propeller. The plane is powered by a 1,276 
horsepower Allison engine. The XP-55 has giraat speed, 
improved leukitudinal control and maneuverability, and 
superior Visibility and search View. 

Medium, light and Dive Bombers 
Jforth A^fiean B-HS (Mitchsa). The Mitchell bomber 
continues to be one of the most versatile pianos of the 
Army Air Forces. The latest B-25J version, a six-seat, 
twin-engine plsne, has cantilever wings with a wing span 
of 67 feet and an overall length of 58 feet. The fuselage 
U a semi-monocoqne structure of aluminum alloy. The tail 
unit has one horisontal and two vertical stabilisers. Power 
is famished by two Wright Cyclone B-2600 fourteen 
cylinder radial air-cooled engines in senri-monocoque 
nacelles. The crew of pilot, co-pilot, radio operator, waist 
gunner and tail gunner can interchange positions in 
flight. The pilots* cockpit is forward of the propellers. 
Internal bomb storage is in the fuselage beneath the 
* center section. A total of twelve .SO-inch caliber machine 
guns are distributed, two in the nose, fonr on each side 
of the fuselage, two in the upper turret, two in the waist 
and two in the tail. The speed is over 800 mile^er hour, 
and there is a service ceiling of 26,000 feet. Tue empty 
weight is 20,300 pounds and the gross weight over 86,000 
pounds. Another version, the B-25H, holds eighteen guns, 
eight of them being .50 -inch machine guns located in the 
nose. The bomb loSd is 4,600 pounds. Recent revisions 
carry tube launchers for 4.5-incn aircraft launchers. An 
earlier version of the Mitchell Bomber was used in Major 
Doolittle*B historic raid on Tokyo in April, 1942. In 1945, 
Miti^eU bombers of the Fifth Air Force, baled on the 
Philippines dominated the Japanese ship lanes in South- 
east Alia. 

fiforttn (Mlarauder). The B-260 version of the 

Marauder retains the mid-wing monoplane desim '^th 
an all-h^al monoeoqne. Each ox its two Pratt A Whitney 
Double 19 cylinder engines rates 2,000 horsepower. 

The propeller! are CurtisS automatic electric, four-bladed 
and full feathering, with diameters of 18 feet and 6 
inches. The wingspan is 71 feet; over-all length, 58 feet; 
and height, 21 feet. ’I'be plane has a range of 600 miles, 
a speed of over 800 miles per hour and a service ceiling 
of 20,000 feet. Its gross weight is 85,000 pounds. It has 
power turrets, self-sealibg fuel tanks and protective armor. 
Its armament includes twelve .SO-inch caliber machine 

K .ns, indudlng four in the power turrets. It carries a 
mb load of 4,000 poahds. Although the Marauder is a 
bomber, it il faster tnan most flghter planes of Germany 
in Wdrld War II, Marauders gave brilliant performance 
in 1945 in the bombardment of German railway centers. 

X>oupla 9 A-kd (Havoc). Known to the Army Air Forces 
as the Hikoc ana to the Royal Air Force as the Boston, 
this Dou^as kttapk bomber proved to be one of the most 
versatile warplanes in World War II. It was extensively 
used throughout 1945, although its manufacture ceased 
in 1944. It is an all metal mid-wing monoplane with a 
wing span of 61 feet. Two 14-cylinder 1,600 horsepower 
engines drive Hamilton Standard Hydroraatie prowlers 
of 11 feet, 8 inches, diameter. As a medium bomber, it is 
well adat^d to precision bombing. As a night flghter or 
intruder, ihe interchangeable nose permits the installation 
of detectipn equ^raent Including a powerful searchlight 
with whibh R^^ Bostons pointed out and blinded the 
crew! of enei^ i^anes. Carrying a crew of three, and 
equlpp^ With an attack nose i^th six .50-lnch caliber 
machl^ g^us, and possessed of great maneuverability. 


Hougta* A-2$ (Itivadtr). The Invader succeeded the 
Douglas A-2o as the nearest fiUd fastest all-purpose bomber 
of the AVwV Air Forces. It is designed to carry an ex- 
tremely flIkibTe selectiim of machine guns, cannon, bombs 


the Hkvbe, it employB the low-draw (laminar flow) air- 
foil wing sdetton. The wing span is 70 feet; the lenrth, 61 
fe^ imd the il^elght, 80,000 pounds. Equipped with twin 
2,qp0 imrheponver Pratt A Whitney R-2800 series engines, 
it hks a n^ double slotted flap which reduces landing 
abM find akSists ihe take-off. Bated at a speed of 850 
mUei^eir hoUr, this light bomber has a service celling of 
30,006 feet. Armament conaistS of various combhtanons 
of .bOdxidli caiiBsr guns and 20 or 87 or 75 millimeter 


cannon. One version with Plexiglase nose has six .50-inck 
caliber guns in the nose and four .50-inch guns in the 
turrets. The standard attack version carries <^hteen .60- 
inch guns. The A-26 has a crew of three. 

Korth Ameriemn A-86. This single seat light attack 
bomber, constructed as an all-metal, low-wing monoplane 
Uritk single tail, was developed from the North Amcfican 
P-61 and is similar in appearance to the Messevsehmitt 
109B. It is equipped with bomb racks and diving brakee. 
The crew conaists of one pilot. Wing span is 87 feet; 
length, 82 feet; and height, 11 feet; while the weight is 

10.000 pounds. Powered by one Allison liquid-cooled 
V-1710 engine of 1,200 horsepower with two speeds, the 
plane has a Ourtias electric three-bladed propeller, 

Spesd is over 400 miles per hour: the service ceiling, over 

25.000 feet; and the tactical radius, 200 miles. The bomb 
load is 1,000 pounds. Armament consists of six .50-ineh 
caliber guns, two in the nose and four in the Wings. 

DouffUia XB-49 (Jftomaiesr). The latest type of medium 
bomber in the Army, the experimental XB-42, is a radical 
departure from ihe conventional bomber design in that it 
is driven by two counter-rotating Curtiss propellers located 
at the extreme rear of the fuselage, behind the tail sur- 
faces. Two Allison V-type liquid-cooled engines mounted 
in the fuselage drive the counter-rotating propellers, thus 
eliminating the neeeesity of engine nacelles Installed on 
the wings. This affords maxhnam aerodynamic effect. The 
bomber carries a crew of three. Pilot and gunner sit side 
by side in a Plexiglass canopy. The bombardier-navigator 
Bits in the extreme nos! inside a Plexiglass compartment 
resembling the nose of the DoUglas A-2Q. The two ongines 
of the XB-42 are located just aft of the pilot’s compart- 
ment and are connected to the dual rotation propellers by 
steel drive shafts. Each propeller is independently driven 
and either one can be feathered when desired. Because of 
its radical design, the XB-42 features a special emergency 
procedure for balling out. The entire propeller installation 
can be blown off by a detonation switch, thus eliminating 
the pOBsibilitv Of crew members tangling with the pro- 
pellers. The bomber has a wing span of 70 feet, and a 
length of 53 feet. Its empty weight is 19,149 pounds. 
Fully loaded, it weighs 35,565 pounds. It can carry a 
bomb load 5,000 miles. The fuselage is designed to take a 
4,000-pound bomb, a larger bomb than most medium 
bombers can carry. The speed is beyond 400 miles per 
hour. Armament includes several forward firing .50-inch 
caliber guns and several 76-mm. cannon. Wing guns 
mounted to fire to the rear are another unusual xeature 

Douglas SBD (Dauntless). The Dauntless dive-bomber, 
known to the Navy as the SBD, continued its effective 
career, although production of this monoplane was dis- 
continued in July, 1944. While the DaunUess is a Navy 
plane, it met its greatest ordeal and triumph iu the au- 
tumn of 1942 wheh it took to the beach and operoted as a 
shore-baised bCmber off HeUdersou Field on Guadalcanal 
Here it defeated the “Tokyo Express” bearing night after 
night Japanese reinforcements for Guadalcanal. 

(7rumnum TBF (Avenger). The Avenger is a carrier- 
based torpedo bomber that has supplanted the Douglas 
TBD (Devastator) . This three-seat monoplane is powered 
by a single Wright engine of l,7O0 horsepbwer. It has a 
cruising range of 1,000 miles and a top speed of over 230 
miles per hour. 

Navy Patrol Bombers 

The Navy’s patrol bombers included several land planes 
and flying boats. As a land plane, the Navy still used in 
1946 the Vultee PBY-6 (Catalina). This type which has 
been in service since 19S6 has been employed in many 
tasks from reconnaissance, through transport and ocean 
rescue, to torpedo bombing. The amphibious version of 
the PBY'5 has landing wheels retracting into the side of 
the hull. Powered by two 1,200 horsepower Pratt A 
Whitnev engines, the high-winged Catalina has a wing 
span of 104 feet, a length of 64 feet and a height Of 18 
feet, with a maximum range of 4,000 miles and a gross 
weight of 36,000 pounds. The Vega PV-1, the Navy’s 
version of the Vego B-34 (Ventura), remains a chief 
prop in the Navy’s offshore anti-submarine patrol. An- 
other competent flying-boat, the Martin PBM-5 (Mariner), 
manufactured by the Glenn L. Martin Compafly, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, is used as a transport plane as well as 
an anti-submarine patrol Driven by two 2,000 horsepower 
Wright Cyclone engines, the Manner has high-gulf, full 
cantilever wings. The wing span is 118 feet; the length, 
80 feet; the height, 27 feet. Its speed Is ever 200 xmles 
per hour, ranee over 8.000 miles, service ceiling over 

20,000 feet and gross weight, 40,000 pounds. As a patrol 
bomber, the Mariner carries a crew ranine trotti Six to 
twelve in number. Its armament consists of nbavy caliber 
machine guns in nose, dorsal and tail turrets and also, 
side gun positions. Distinctive features include its gull 
winxB and the marked dihedral of the stabiliser. It 
rendered valiant service in covering the beach-heads at 
Saipan, Guam, the Marshall Islands, the Marianas, the 
Philippines, Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 

Trainers and Observation Planes 

The BT-18A (Valiant), built by the Consolidated Air- 
eraft Corporation, ia extensively used by the Atniy for 
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basic traialnf. The Narr Tsrtioa of this two-seat trainer 
is ^e SNV’l, Powered by either a Pratt & Whitney 450 
horsepower motor or a Wright 420 horsepower engine, 
this low-wing plane has a span of 42 feet, a length of 20 
feet and a height of 0 feet, with a gross weight of 4000 
pounds. It has a service oeiling of 21,000 feet and a 
maximum speed at sea level of 180 miles per hour. In the 
North American AT-O (Harvard), also a closed, two-seat, 
monoplane trainer, thousands of pilots in the air forces of 
the united Nations have received their advanced ^ing 
instruction. The AT-6, as well as the Navy’s version SNj, 
is driven by a Pratt A Whitney engine. It has a high 
speed of 805 miles per hour and a service ceiling of 21,600 
feet. The Beech AT- 10 (WichiU), a two-seat trainer, is 
driven by two 205 horsepower Lycoming engines with a 
high speed of 200 miles T>er hour and it has a service ceil- 
ing of 10,800 feet. 

On Dee. 81, 1945, the Army released information re- 
garding the Republic XF-12, a giant experimental photo 
reconnaissance plane The wing span is 129 feet, 2 inches; 
and the length, 98 feet, 9 inches. Powered by four Pratt 
A Whitney engines, each developing 3,000 horsepower, 
the XP-12 is designed to operate in toe upper altitudes at 
a speed of 400 miles per hour and a range of 4,000 
miles. There are three camera stations— one vertical, one 
split-vertical and one tri-metrogron. The XF-12 carries 
radio and radar equipment, dark room apparatus for 
storing and loading film, and flash bombs for night photog- 
raphy. 

Liaison Planes 

Among the liaison planes, the Army continues the use 
of the L-2 Grasshopper. This is a single-engine, high- 
wing monoplane of welded steel tube construction with 
fabric covers^inanufactured by the Taylorcraft Aviation 
Corporation. The wings, of solid sprnce spars, with metal 
ribs and fabric covered, have a total wing span of 85 
feet. The weight is 1,300 pounds. Powered oy a 65 horse- 
power Continental engine, the L-2 has a speed of 100 mUes 

g er hour and a range of 300 miles. The plane uses a two- 
laded wood propeller The crew numbers two. Grasshop- 
l^rs L-8 and L-4 are aso in use The L-5 Sentinel is 
driven by a 185 horsepower Lycoming engine and has a 
speed of 126 miles per hour. 

American Transports 

Throughout 1945, the Army and the Navy continued 
the use of the following cargo and utility transports. 

Douplai 0’47 (Skptratn) . The two-engmed Douglas 
C‘47, known in England as the Dakota, is the wartime 
version of the reliable DC-2, tho **work-horse of the air.” 
The C-4T is on all-metal, low-wing monoplane, with 
hydraulically operated landing gear and flaps. It has a 
normal crew of four, namely pilot, co-pilot, radio opera- 
tor and aerial engineer. The wing span is 95 feet; the 
length, 64 feet; and the height, 17 feet; while the weight 
is over 29,000 pounds. Powered by two Pratt A Whitney 
Twin Wasp R-ld30 fourteen-cylinder radial air-cooled 
engines of 1,200 horsepower, the C-45 uses Ilainilton 
Standard hydromatic three-bladed propellers. The speed 
is over 200 miles per hour, with a service ceiling of 22,- 
000 feet and a range of 1,500 miles. The DC-3 and its 
military conversion made a valiant record in flying Lend- 
Lease supplies over the Hump to China on the famous 
Burma-Cnina air route. Another version, the C-49 (Sky- 
trooper) was used in World War II primarily for the 
transport of paratroopers. 

Dougia$ 0-64 (SkpnMster). The Douglas C-64, a mili- 
tary adaption of the DC-4 commercial airliner, served the 
armed forces throughout 1945 on several transooeanio 
routes. This four-engine transport has a cargo capacity of 
a standard box-car. It is an all-metal, low-wing mono- 
plane with single tail, and also a tricycle landing gear. 
It has a hydraulically operated flap and nose wheel. The 
crew numbers six. The wing span is 117 feet and the 
length, 98 feet; while the maximum weight is 60,000 
pounds. Power is supplied by four 1,100 horsepower Pratt 
A Whitney Twin Wasp R-2000 fourteen-cylinder engines 
It has a rated speed of 275 miles per hour. The service 
ceiling is over 20,000 feet, while the maximum range was 
over 8,000 miles. A specially equipped 0-54 waa used by 
President Roosevelt in travel to foreign lands, including 
part of the journey to the Yalta Conference in 1945. 

Curtise 0-46 {Commando). This twin-engine transport 
is oonstmeted as an all-metal, semi-midwing monoplane 
with single tail and retractable landing gear. The crew 
numbers three or four. Wing iman is 108 feet; length, 76 
feet; and the maximum weight It 50,000 pounds. The 
power plant consists of two Pratt A Whitney Double 
wasp R-&800 eighteen-cylinder engines, each of 2,000 
hofsepower. Curtiss electric four-oladea propellers are 
need. Rated at a speed of over 250 miles per hour, the 
0^6 has a service oeiling of 25,000 feet nnd n range of 
1,800 milei. This plane is extenaivelv used as a hospital 
ahip. Bach piano has a capacity of 33 litters. 

Lechheed C*d9 {OonBttmtion) . A new type of trane* 
porlk the Lockheed 0*89, made a lenaailonal record in the 
Army Transport Command. Oririni^y designod' as a lux- 
ury liner capable of crossing the United States in nine 
honrsk In 1948 »it plane was adopted for military service 


and wont into an accelerated production program. A low- 
wing, semi-monocoque plane, the Constellation is powered 
by lour Wright Cyclone R-8360 eighteen-cylinder radial 
air-cooled engines, each developing 2,200 horsepower. It 
flies at a top speed of 840 miles per hour, with a eruis- 
ing speed of over 800 miles per hour It has a non-stop 
range of over 5,000 miles and a service oellfiig of 25,900 
feet. The wing span is 128 feet; the len|^, 95 feet; and 
the height of the vertical tail, 23 feet. TThere is a pres- 
surized cabin for flight in the substratosphere. The i!l-69 
has capacity for 64 passengers and 6 crew, or it ean 
hold 100 paratroopers with full padu and rifles. In April, 
1844, on a routine flight, a Lockheed (^-69 crossed the 
American continent from Burbank in California to wash- 
in^on, D. G., in 6 hours, 57 minutes and 51 seconds, 
flpng 2,360 miles, at a cruising speed, using 85 percent 
power. In AugusU 1946, it broke the non-stop New York- 
Paris trans- Atlantic record by covering the 8,600 miles 
in 14 hours and 12 minutes. 

Oonoolxdated 0^87 (Liberator Ssepreao). The 0*87, maa- 
ufaetured by the Oonsolidated-Yultee Aircraft Corpora- 
tion in San Di^o, is the transport version of the famous 
B-24 bomber. It is a four-endne, all-metal, hIgh-wing 
monoplane. Wing span is 110 feet; length, 68 feet; and 
weight. 50,000 pounds. Power is supplied by four Pratt 
A Whitney Twin Wasp R-1830, fourteen-cylinder radial 
air-cooled engines each of 1,200 horsepower, with turbo- 
superchargers. Propellers are Hamilton Standard three- 
bladsd. The crew numbers six. With a range of ^000 
miles and a speed of 800 miles per hour, the Liberator 
Express carries a load of six tons. As a cargo and trani- 
port plane in the Air Transport Command, the OA7 oar* 
ried key personnel and vital cargo to all theatres of the 
war. In 1945, C-878 joined the fleet of DC-35 in flying 
supplies over the Hump to China. 

yairehitd 0‘82 (Packet). One of the spectacular de- 
velopments of World War II, the Packst^possesses cargo 
space actually larger than most boxcars. This rectangular 
room of 2,870 cubic feet has rear doors tot end loading. 
This feature eliminates the 90-degrecs turn of cargo in- 
volved in side loading. It thus accommodates longer cargo. 
The fuselage is 54 feet long, 10 feet wide and 18 feet 
high. Indeed, the principal design of the Packet is to 
carry bulky objects without dismantling them. It will thus 
hold intact armored tanks, trucks and artillery. The 
plane is also useful in the transport of paratroops and in 
towing gliders. Wing span is 106 feet; Over-all length, 77 
feet; and height, 26 feet. As a military plane, the crew 
numbers five. A crew of only two is required in the 
commercial plane. The empty w^ht is 28,000 pounds; 
the gross weight, 50,000 pounds. The useful load amounts 
to 22,000 pounds. The maximum payload for 500 miles 
IB 18,000; for 1,000 miles is 15,000 pounds, for 1,600 
miles is 13,000 pounds. The plane is powered by two 
Pratt A Whitney Double Wasp R-2800 eighteen-cylinder 
radial air-cooled engines of 2,100 horsepower. It has a 
cruising speed of 207 miles per hour and a service ceil- 
ing of 26,000. The maximum range is 4,000. 

Boeing 0-97 (Cargo-Tranaport) . The C-9T produced late 
m World War II, is a four-ennne transport constructed 
as an all-metal monoplane with single tad and tricycle 
landing gear. It is based on the super-bomber B-29 with a 
two-deck fuselage. Wing span is 141 feet; length is 110 
feet; and height, 15 feet. The empty weight is 70,000 
pounds, and the gross weight, 180,000 pounds, Drivon by 
four Wright Cyclone B-3350 eighteen-cylinder radial air- 
cooled engines of 2,200 horsepower, the C-97 has a speed 
of 800 miles per hour, and a maximum range of 4,000. 

The Army uses several smaller utility cargo aircraft 
such as the UC-43 (Traveler), the UC-45 (Expediter), the 
UC-61 (Forwarder), and the UC-64 (Norseman). The 
UOAS is a single-engine personnel earner. This biplsne, 
with inverse stagger, has 6-place capacity including the 
crew. The wing span is 84 feet. It nas a speed of 200 
miles per hour and a rax^ of 1.000 miles. 

In the Navy, the R4D-1 ana the R4D-6 are nival 
versions of the Douglas DC-8, the commercial transport 
plane built by the Douglas Aircraft Company before the 
war. The R5D-1 and the R5D-2 are naval versions of the 
Douglas DC-4 (Skymaster). A conspicuous record in the 
Naval Air Transport Service was made by the Consoli- 
dated Ynltee PBaY-8R, the Navy version of the Coronado 
PB2Y-3, which has carried heavy loads of men and 
equipment over long ranges. With a Wing span of 115 
feet, a length of 79 feet and a gross weight of 66,000, it is 
the largest of tho mass-produced planes in Navy service. 

The largest single transport in the service of either the 


the largest of tho mass-produced planes in Navy service. 

The largest single transport in the service of either the 
Army or Navy is the 70‘mn Mars built by the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, of Baltimore, Maryland. In November. 
1048, the Mars flew on its first war mission fur the Naval 
Air Transport Service. This was a non-stop flight from 
Patuxent River in Maryland to Natal in BrasU. On Jan- 
uary 28, 1944, the Mars mads its first flight from Aiumedu, 
Oahforniu to Pearl Harbor. The round trip was qom- 
pleted three days later. Thereoftur, the Maxv rfmkined In 
regular service with the NATS in the Paeifie Ufsa. In 
November. 1048, Secretary of the Navy Fruttk Xnte an* 
nounoed that the Oevemment had ordered twenty of 
giant flying boats. The Mars has a Wing J5P 

feet, a umgth of lit feet, and a height m la fidt* wMi 
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two docks, it has a normal weight of 140.000 pounds. 
Powered bj four 2.200 horsepower Wrifpht Cyclone 
R-8850 ennnes, the propellers have a diameter of 16 feet 
and 6 inches. It requires a crew of 15 men. The Mars 
ranfe is 4.875 miles. 

British Types. Several advances in new types of 
combat aircraft were made in Great Britain in 
1945. Among these were the de Haviland 100 
Vampire fighter. The Vampire is the first twin- 
bomxi jet fighter manufactured by any of the Al- 
lies. It is powered by a DH Goblin turbine fitted 
in tiic fus^ge and outlet placed in the rear of the 
nacelle. Top speed is 540 miles per hour. The con- 
struction is all metal, save the cockpit which is a 
wood carapace structure similar to that of the justly 
famous Mosquito. There are long cord ailerons, a 
small tail assembly and high mounted elevator. 
Wing span is 40 feet; length is 30 feet; and height, 
0 feet, 9 inches. Four 20-millimeter cannon are set 
low in the nose. 

Details were disclosed in 1945 regarding the 
Gloster Meteor, the first of Allied jet-propelled 
planes to go into action against the Germans. It 
was used in 1944 over England against the Nazi 
Fieseler Fi-103 flying bomb, and saw service in 
1945 over Germany. This plane, built by the Glos- 
ter Aircraft Gompany, is a low-wing monoplane of 
all-metal construction, with a nose-whcwed tri- 
cycle undercarriage. The power plant consists of 
two jet turbine Rolls-Royce Welland or Derwent 
units. Fuselage and wings are constructed on the 
unit assembly system, and the two undercarriage 
bays, upper ana lower airbrakes and the flaps are 
located between the jet nacelles and the center 
fuselage*. Ibe high tailplane necessitated by iet 
propukion, splits the rudder into two parts. The 
Meteor carries four 2()-millimeter British Hispano 
cannon. Tlie jet units are placed on the spars of 
the wings, each wing spar dividing each jet unit 
into two pmrts. The wing-span is 43 feet; length, 
41 feet; and height, 13 feet. 

The Royal Air Force continued its use of Brit- 
ain's celebrated day and night fighter, the Bristol 
Beaufighter III, which proved highly adaptable for 
cooperation with army forces and in assignments 
as a Goastal Command torpedo-bomber. A two- 
seat, two-engine, mid-wing cantilever, all-metal 
monoplane, the entire armament is under the con- 
trol of the pilot. There are four 20-millimeter can- 
non mounted in the bottom of the fuselage, and six 
.303-inch machine guns in the wings. The machine 
can be replaced by extra fuel tanks, while 
s and rocket installations can be carried under 
the wings. The rear cockpit aft of the wing in 
Fighter Command versions of the Beaufighter is 
occupied by a radio operator who also acts as look- 
out. All versions of the Beaufighter retain the char- 
acteristic cantilever, two-spar, center wing, while 
the tail has a high rudder and wide fins. Power is 
furnished by two 1,650 horsepower Bristol Hercu- 
les XVII engines. Torpedo-carrying Beaufighters 
have a speed of about 300 miles per nour and have 
a precise technique of dropping torpedoes at high 
speed. Bristol Beaufighters saw service in almost 
cvety theatre of World War II. Rocket-firing Bris- 
tol J^ufighters made a record in attacks on Ger- 
man coastwise shipping in the Adriatic. In Burma, 
riiey were particularly effective in machine-gun- 
Akyab when occupied by the Japanese. 

Ine Hawker Typhoon, a single-seat fighter, con- 
tinued to make enviable records in destroying loco- 
motives and trains in enemy-occupied territory, 
liiis low-wing cantilever monoplane is driven by 
one 2,000 horsepower Napier-Sabre HA 24-cylin- 
der aero-motor, and has a hi^ speed of over 400 
miles per hour. Its armament includes four 20- 


millimeter cannon or else twelve .803-inch Brown- 
ing machine guns. The Hawker Tempest V, a later 
version of the Typhoon, came into mass production 
in 1944. Powered by the Napier-Sabre fiB, devel- 
oping 2,400 horsepower at sea level, the new ver- 
sion possesses a re-designed elliptical wing incor- 
TOrating a thin wing section that reduces laminar 
now. Other developments improve its aerobatic 
handling. As a result the Hawker Tempest V 
proved remarkably effective in chasing and de- 
stroying by gunfire in the air the flying Bombs that 
Germany launched against England in 1944-1945. 
Equipped with four 20-millimeter cannon and one 
1,000-pound bomb under each wing, the Hawker- 
Tempest V is one of the most deadly fighter- 
bombers in the RAF. 

The latest version of conventional fighters in 
1945 was the de Haviland Hornet. This plane ap- 
proaches the probable ultimate perfection of the 
single-seat, airscrew fighter — a type that may soon 
make way for jet-pro^lled planes. The Hornet is 
designed to operate from carriers. The fuselage is 
all-wood, carapace structure, while the wings are 
a composite of double upper plywood skin and 
underskin of alloy with composite wood and metal 
spars. Powered by two Rolls-Royce engines of 
2,700 horsepower each, the Hornet has a speed of 
470 miles per hour. The airscrews rotate in oppo- 
site directions. The Fairey Firefly I, a two-seat 
r&connaissance Fleet fighter, powered by a 2,000 
horsepower Rolls-Royce Griffon IIB motor, con- 
tinuea its outstanding exploits. In 1945, the Fairey 
Barracuda II, a torpedo bomber, powered by a 
single 1,645 horsepower Rolls-Royce-Merlin 32 
engine, saw service with the Royal Navy. The Su- 

{ )ermarine Spitfire continued as one of Britain's 
eading fighters. Another version, Spitfire XIV, a 
high dtitude development of Spitfire XII, is the 
first of this type to be equipped with the 2,000 
horsepower Rolls-Royce Griffon aero-motor. In 
order to transmit the greater power developed by 
the Griffon motor in the lower density of air at 
high altitudes, Rotol engineers have made a new 
departure in airscrew desim by the use for the 
first time of five propeller blades. The Spitfire XIV 
has a high speed over 400 miles per hour. The 
Spitfire XV, which began service in 1945, is pow- 
ered by a 1,890 horsepower Rolls-Royce Griffon 
VI. A rocket-assisted take-off is used. Maximum 
speed is well over 400 miles per hour. Indeed, all 
of the dive-bombing Spitfires nave remained faster 
than their Nazi rival, the Junkers JU-87. In 1945, 
the Blackburn Firebrand T. F. IV emerged as a 
shipboard single-seat fighter for the Navy. Pow- 
ered by a big Bristol Centaurus radial air-cooled 
sleeve valve motor, the latest version of the Fire- 
brand has a top speed of 350 miles per hour and a 
climb of 2,600 feet per minute. 

The Avro Lancaster remained in 1945 the largest 
of Britain's heavy bombers in mass production. 
Designed for large scale night attacks on Germany, 
the Avro Lancaster III actually carried a bomb of 
22,000 pounds during the attack on Amsberg in 
Germany. Powered by four 1,280 horsepower 
Rolls-Royce Merlin XX engines or else by four 
1,600 horseTOwer Bristol engines, this midwing 
cantilever aU-metal monoplane had a winc^an of 
102 feet, a length of 69 feet, and a height of 20 
feet. It has a speed of 300 miles per hour, a maxi- 
mum range of over 3,000 miles, and a gross weight 
of 63,000 pounds. The Avro Lincoln B Mk II 
began service in the Bomber Command in Sep- 
tember, 1945. This heavy bomber uses four Pacl;- 
ard Merlin 68-motor8. The bomb load is 22.000 
pounds. Other four-engine heavy bombers include 
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the Vickcrs-Annstronff Windsor, the Handley Page 
Halifax VI, and the Short Stirling III. The Vickers- 
Armstrong Windsor is powered by four Rolls- 
Royce Merlin 85-motors tummg Rotol four-bladed 
airscrews. The Halifax VI, in service with the 
Bomber Command in 1945, enjoys greater climb, 
higher ceiling and more maneuverabilitv than 
earlier types. Four improved Bristol Hercules mo- 
tors give a total 7,200 horsepower. Maximum speed 
has been increased to 212 miles per hour with a 
flying weight of 60,000 pounds. With a crew of 
six, it has a bomb load of 13,000 pounds, and an 
armament of one .303-inch machine gun in the 
nose, four in the dorsal turret, and four in the tail 
turret. Wing span is 104 feet, and range is 2,000 
miles. 

The all-wood constructed de Haviland Mosquito, 
manufactured in 1945 in Canada as well as' Britain, 
continued its remarkable role as a formidable 
bomber in the Royal Air Force. The Mosquito 
XVI, a two-man crew bomber, with twin Merlin 
engines, carrying a 4,000 pound bomb load, boast- 
ed a 1,500 mile range at fighter speed. Since May, 
1942, when a full squadron bombed Cologne, the 
Mosquito shared conspicuously in both the night 
and day bombing of Germany. Inasmuch as the 
Mosquito is used at high altitudes as well as for 
strafing, a complete system of oxygen tanks is car- 
ried. The Mosquito XVIII, armed with one one- 
pound cannon and four .303-inch Browning ma- 
chine guns, operated with the RAF Coastal Com- 
mand and scored notable successes in attacks on 
German submarines. Other two-engine bomber 
types include the Bristol Beaufort, the Bristol Blen- 
heim IVF, tile Vickers- Armstrong Warwick V, and 
the Westland Whirlwind. The Vickers-Armstrong 
Warwick V, a reconnais.sance bomber, served in 
Southeast Asia as well as in the Coastal Command. 
Powered by two 2.500 horsepower Bristol Cen- 
taurus VII 18-cylinder two-row radial motors, the 
Warwick V has a maximum speed of 290 miles per 
hour. Armament includes one .50-inch caliber ma- 
chine gun in the nose, one gun in each beam posi- 
tion, and four .303-inch Browning guns in the tail 
turret. The bomb load is 6,000 pounds. The wing 
span is 96 feet, and the flying weight is 45,000 
pounds. The crew numbers seven. A good record 
was made by the Armstrong Whitworth Albemarle. 
This twin-engine, mid-wing, reconnaissance bomb- 
er possesses a tricycle landing gear and in profile 
resembles considerably the North American B-25 
Mitchell of the United States Army Air Forces. 
The new bomber has been extensively used as a 
transport and a glider-tow. 

Among the cargo-transport planes, the Avro York 
is a re-designed version of the celebrated bomber. 
While using the same high-wing engine and land- 
ing gear as the combat Avro Lancaster, the fuselage 
is much longer and includes tnple vertical stabi- 
lizers. The plane contains four Rolls-Royce Merlin 
XX engines. It has capacity for 55 passengers and 
shows a gross weight of 63,000 pounds. With a 
cruising range of 300 miles per hour, and a range 
of 4,890 miles, it surpasses the 'American Douglas 
C-54 (Skymaster). Other British transport types 
include the Armstrong Whitworth Ensign, the de 
Haviland Flamingo, and the Armstrong Whitely V. 

Among flying boats, the Short Sunderland is a 
military version of the celebrated commercial Short 
Empire. The Sunderland III is a high-wing canti- 
lever all-metal monoplane with a wing-span of 112 
feet, a length of 85 feet, and an over-all hei^t of 
32 feet. Dftven by four Bristol Pegasus XVIII en- 
gines, the Sunderland 111 has a top sp^ of 210 
miles per hour. It has an empty weight of 34,500 


pounds and a loaded weight of 58,000 pounds. Its 
crew numbers eleven. In 1945, the Short Shetland, 
the largest British plane, received its first test. This 
reconnaissance and patrol flying-boat has an empty 
weight of 75,855 pounds and a loading weight of 

135.000 pounds. Wing span is 150 feet; length, 110 
feet; and height, 39 feet. With power in excess of 

10.000 horsepower, the Short Shetland can take-off 
with a run of less than 500 yards. It is driven by 
four 2,500 horsepower Bristol Centaurus air-cooled 
eighteen-cylinder sleeve-valve two-row radial mo- 
tors. Maximum speed is 267 miles per hour at 

4.000 feet. 

Ruftion Types. Secrecy continues to veil many of 
the improvements in Russian aviation. In 1945, 
almost a fifth of the planes operated by the Red-Air 
Forces were Lend-Lease imports from the United 
States and Great Britain. American planes, like the 
Bell P-39 ( Airacobra ) , are operated in Soviet Rus- 
sia with practically the same parts as those used 
in the American Army Air Forces, the only differ- 
ence often being that the American insignia are re- 
placed by the Red Star. Russian aircraft production 
in 1945 was concentrated upon a number of well- 
tested planes. Among the fighters, the Yak-9 and 
the La-5 have had top production. The Yak-9 re- 
sembles the British Spitfire. It uses the same well- 
known in-line, single 1,100 horsepower, Vee 
twelve-cylinder liquid-cooled M-105 engine, as 
well as the long, slender fuselage, retractable land- 
ing gear and air-intake beneath the fuselage as in 
the earlier planes designed by the engineer Yakov- 
lev. The wing span is 36 feet, and the length is 30 
feet. The high speed is 345 miles per hour. Like 
most Russian fighters, the Yak-9 consists of con- 
siderable wood construction, although less wood 
than in the majority of fighters. The Yak-9 has 
wooden wing covering and ribs, steel and dura- 
lumin ^ars, a steel tube fuselage, and duralumin 
tail surfaces. Gross weight is 6,000 pounds. The 
La-5, designed by the engineer S. A. Lavochkin, 
unlike most Russian fighters, uses a 1,600 horse- 
power radial, air-cooled en^e. Resembling the 
all-wood Lagg-3, this fighter has a wing span of 31 
feet and a length of 28 feet. Its top speed is 370 
miles per hour. 

Among the heavy bombers, the TB-7 takes a 
prominent place. As a development of the TB-6, 
the new version is driven by four 1,300 horsepower 
liquid-cooled AM-38 engines. Gross weight is 49,- 
280 pounds. Top speed is 280 miles per hour, and 
its service ceiling is 25,000 feet. The crew numbers 
eleven. 

The PE-2, an Ilyuchin design, resembles the 
German Messerschmitt Me-110. It has a wing ^an 
of 60 feet, a length of 45 feet and a height of 13 
feet. Powered by two 1,300 horsepower M-105 
twelve-cylinder Vee-type liquid-cooled engines, it 
shows a high speed of 310 miles per hour. This 
three-place light bomber is designea for low-level 
attack. The bombardier lies prone in the nose be- 
neath the pilot and the rear gunner sits in the 
pilot's canopy, thus placing all the crew ahead of 
the wings. Most cherished of all Russian planes, be- 
cause of the fact that it has no American or Euro- 
pean counterpart, is the Stormovik. The 11-3 ver- 
sion, a two-seat assault bomber, has a wing span of 
49 feet, a length of 38 feet and a height of 10 feet. 
Powered by one 1,300 horsepower Toupolcv en- 
gine, it claims a hi^ speed of 280 miles per hour. 
Although relatively slow and not highly maneu- 
verable, the Stormovik continued in 1945 its out- 
standing record in low-level attacks against the 
German Wehrmacht. The pilot’s cockpit is a raised 
canopy above the wing, while there is a partly 
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open cockpit for the retr gunner. The Stoimovik 
cairies either four 250-pound rocket bcunbs or else 
one 1000-pound bomb. Its armament includes two 
dfi-millimeter wing-mounted caxmon and four .50- 
inck caliber machine guns. 

Many of the Russian cargo-transports are but 
versions of the American Douglas DC. The L-760, 
however, is an ambitious Toupelev design. With a 
wing qpan of 120 feet, its wing span exce^ that of 
the Ameodoan Mars. Powered with six 1,100 horse- 
power Hispano-Suiza t>^ M-lOO engines, die 
L-760 has attained a high speed of 185 miles per 
hour, and a range of 1,860 miles. With a gross 
wei|^ of 103,0(M pounds, it has a 64 passenger 
capacity* 

Franck Types* With the liberation of France from 
Nazi slav^, the revival of FVench aeronautics 
occurred* The first French prototype to fiy after the 
Allied expulsion of the Germans was a new French 
transport plane, the S. O. 30 Bellatrix. It mounts 
two Gn6me et Khdne 1,260 horsepower super- 
charged motors which give a cruising speed of 240 
miles per hour. It has capacity for 22 soldiers and 
their equipment, and has a range of 1,240 miles. 
The large Lateco^re 631 six-engine flying boat, 
which was dismantled and hidden during tne Ger- 
man occupation of France, was re-assembled. In 
March, 1945, it made its first test flight. The Bloch 
161» a four-engine, low- wing monoplane, is now 
in service on French civil air lines. It is driven 
by four 1,050 horsepower Gndme et Rhdne N-38 
and N-39 motors, giving the plane a maximum 
speed of 267 miles per hour. The wing t^>an is 96 
feet and the loaded weight 37,600 pounds. The 
Bloch 161 carries 33 passengers and 20 by night. 

Germon Typ«t. One of the most sensational de- 
velopments of the year 1945 >vas the mass produc- 
tion of the German jet-propelled fighter Messer- 
schmitt Me-262. Due to a bunding project of 
Hitler, the Mo-262 was limited at first to bombing. 
When the Me-262 was finally produced as a fight- 
ing plane, the Allies weare already at the Rhine and 
even the new paragon could not stop them. The 
plane had astonishing speed, well over 590 miles 
per hour or over one mile in six seconds. American 
pilots, in conventional planes had the sensation of 
standing still when a Me-262 shot by them. The 
Me 26^^-4 version was powered by two Junkers 
Jumo 004 £-4 turbo jet units, each with static 
thrust at sea level of 1,980 pounds. It had a wing 
span of 41 feet, a len^h of 34 feet and a loaded 
weight of 13,450 pounds. It had a climb of 4,700 
feet per minute and a service ceiling of 20,000 
feet. The Me-262, a low-wing cantilever mono- 
plane,, was armed with four 30-millimeter MK-108 
cannon mounted in the nose; it carried bombs un- 
der the wixsgs. A new feature was a device whereby 
the codq^ canopy, pilot’s seat and pilot could be 
catapidtra dear ot the plane when necessary to 
bail out The Me-16S was a much smaller plane 
than the M^262. With swejpt-back wings, no nori- 
zontal tail surfaces, and a device for dropping the 
landing gear after the take-o£F, the Me-163 reached 
a top speed well over 500 miles per hour. Another 
jet propelled pUme, the Heinkel He-280, had d- 
lipticaL wkags with pointed tips, tsrpical of Heinkel 
designs. The wing span was about 40 feet Powered 
bo^ twoi Junkers Jtimo jet-propulsion units, the He- 
230 did not attain the qpeea of its Messerschmitt 
conripatsiot. The Heinkd He 162A-1, known as the 
Voffisjeegar* (FeqpJe’a Fighter) was also a jet plane. 
It name into service eniy toward the end ^ the 
war. Fitted with one Jumo 004 HeinkelrHirth 
this, small' fighter, having a weight of 
pounds,, reached a top speed of 522 


miles per hour. Its armament consisted of two 
Mk 108 30-millimeter smns or two MG 151 20- 
millimeter cannon. Its duration was only twenty 
minutes at sea level or a range of only 135 miles, 
too short to be of great operational value. It was 
the first German plane to employ a pilot ejection 
seat In 1945, the Messerschmitt Me-410 com- 
pletely replaced the Me-210 in service on all fronts 
of Festung Europa. The wing roan of this low-wing 
cantilever monoplane was 53 feet, and the len^, 
40 feet. Powered by two 1,721 hors^ower Daimler- 
Benz DB603 twelve-cylinder Vee liquid-cooled en- 
gines, the Me-410 achieved a maximum speed of 
890 miles per hour. Its armament consisted of two 
7.9-millimeter MG17 machine guns and two 20- 
millimeter cannon in the nose oi the fuselage and 
fired by the pilot. There were two 13-millimeter 
MG131 guns in faired blisters, one on each side of 
the fuselage, remotely sighted and contxoUed by 
the rear gunner. A contact-breaker device inter- 
rupted firing when the guns, which were electri- 
cally fired^pointed at any part of the airplane’s 
structure. The bomb compartment was in the nose 
of the fuselage beneath tlie pilot’s cockpit and 
carried either two 550-pound bombs or mse one 
1,100-poiind bomb. In place of this internal load, 
however, the Me-410 possessed an external carrier 
beneath the fuselage capable of supportmg a 2,200- 
pound bomb. 

The latest development of the Focke-Wulf was 
the Fw 190D, which went into operational service 
in the Luftwaffe in the year 1945. This single- 
seated, one-engine fighter had a wing span of 34 
feet 6 inches, an over-all length of 33 feet, and a 
height of 12 feet. It had a gross normal weight of 
8,600 poimds and a moss maximum weight of 10,- 
350 pounds. Powered with a sin^^e Junkers Jumo 
213 engine, the Focke-Wulf 190D showed a maxi- 
mum speed of 450 miles per hour. The electrical 
system of the Fw 190 was complicated by the fact 
that four of the six guns, namely the two 7.92- 
millimeter machine guns in the top cowling and 
the two inboard 20-millimeter Mauser camion, 
must be synchronized to fire through the airscrew. 
The synchronizing units were mounted behind the 
enrine. In addition, the Fw-190 carried two 20- 
miuimeter Oerlikon cannon outboard in each wing. 
All of the versions of the Focke-Wulf Fw-190, like 
many Gennan planes, made extensive use of ball- 
bearing equipment which was found tliroughout 
the complicated difiFerential bell cranks as well as 
wherever moving parts were joined and in aU the 
electric reduction gears and motors. Another de- 
velcmment used on the western front was the 
Focke-WuM Fw-191, the Moskito. This was a two- 
engined monoplane, designed as a fighter and light 
bomber. The Focke-Wulf Tal52* designed by 
Professor Kurt Tank, was fitted with a Jumo 213E 
engine which gave this new jet fighter a speed of 
425 miles per hour at an altitude of 35,000 feet 
and 472 ndles per hour at an altitude of 41,000 
feet. A new multi-purpose plane was the Domier 
Do 335T. This fighter plane was propelled by two 
airscrews, one in the front and one in the rear. The 
power pl^t was two 1,700 horsepower Mercedes- 
Mnz DB 603 motors. The wing span was 47 feet 
and the weight, 23,600 pounds. With a maximum 
speed of 472 miles per hour at an altitude of 21,- 
000 feet, it was the fastest Gennan airscrew pro* 
peUed plane. 

Among the two-engined heavy bombers the pre- 
vailing types induded the Domier Do-2172, the 
Heinkel He^l77 and the Junkers Ju-88A4. The 
four-engined heavy bombers included the Heinkel 
He-274 and the Focke-Wulf Fw-200; C. The most 
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unusual feature of the He-177. known as Der Greif 
(the Gri£Bn)» was the use ot two double engine 
units* each unit driving one four-bladed tractor 
airscrew. In other words, each power plant as- 
sembly consisted of two Daimler-Benz DB605 
liquid-cooled inverted Vee twelve-cylinder motors 
mounted side by side and geared tocher. The 
Focke-Wulf FW-200C was a militarizea version of 
the famous Kuiier or Condor which played a con- 
spicuous role in German commercial aviation be- 
fore World War II. Fitted with four 940 horse- 
power Bramo-Fafnir radial air-cooled engines, the 
Fw-200C had a top speed of 250 miles per hour. 
The bomb bay lay beoieath the fuselage, while 
external hoonb racks were attached under the win^ 
beyond the outboard nacelles. The normal bonm 
load was 3,300 pounds. The Fw-200C served in 
long-range overseas reconnaissance, mine-laying 
and convoy attack. 

The Arado Ar 234B-2 was another jet-propelled 
plane used for reconnaissance and bombing toward 
the end of the War, Powered by two Jumo 004 
B-4 Turbo-jets, this 20,000-pound plane had a 
speed of 470 miles per hour at an altitude of 19.- 
000 feet. A newer development with four BMW 
OOS turbo-jets had a speed of 540 miles per hour at 
20,000 feet, with a climb of 3,600 feet per minute 
at sea level. 

Among the cargo transports, the Junkers Ju-52 
was still widely employed for troop transportation. 
Powered by three 760 horsepower BMW engines, 
this military conversion of a commercial plane haa 
a wingspan of 95 feet, a lengtli of 62 feet and a 
height of 14 feet. It had a top speed of 189 miles 
per hour and a range of 1,000 miles . Small indeed 
was this plane in comparison with the Messer- 
schmitt Me-323. This monster troop transport had 
a wingspan of 181 feet, a len^h of 93 feet and a 
height of 24 feet. Six 750 norsepower Gn6me- 
Rh6ne engines were carried on the high winus. The 
Me-323 had a maximum speed of 170 mues per 
hour and a range of 500 miles. With a gross weight 
of 65,000 pounds, it had capacity for a 22,000 
pound cargo or 130 troops. The loss of 37 of these 
gigantic ships in the Nazi evacuation of Tunis in 
1943 gave this type a poor start. A later transport 
was the Messerschmitt Me-243. Powered by tour 
1,700 horsepower Mercedes-Benz DB-603 liquid- 
cooled inverted Vee in-line motors, the Me-243 
could serve as both a bomber and a transport. The 
Junkers Ju-90, with a characteristic swept-back 
wing, powered by four 1,600-horsepower BMW 
engines, had a gross weight of 55,000 pounds. A 
later version was the Junkers Ju-290, powered by 
four 1,000 horsepower Bramo-Fafnir engines. A 
still heavier plane was the Blohm & Voss Bv-222, 
powered by lour 1,000 horsepower BMW engines 
and having a gross weight of 100,000 pounds. New 
developments included the four-motor Heinkel He- 
274. Finally, the Focke-WuIf Fw-200B, converted 
from the distinguished commercial Condor, offered 
excellent military transport service. As a troop- 
carrier, the Fw-200B had accommodation for thirty 
fuHy armed men. In 1945, the Arado Ar 232 ap- 
peared as a prototype. This high wing cargo plane 
was driven oy two l,600-hor5epower BMW radial 
motors. The new plane could carry a load of 6,000 
pounds. 

Japon«s« Types. By 1945, the revision of Japanese 
aircraft design, which had begun in 1942, had 
greatly increased the striking power of ^e Japa- 
nese air forces. Japanese planes were now better 
armored, contained self-sealing tanks and carried 
heavier pm batteries. These improvem^ts, how- 
ever, failed to keep pace with the extensive de- 


velopment of American planes. This i^eriority 
partly accounted for the fact that Japan Ipst a total 
of 51,109 airplanes during the war and had only 
15,886 planes at the time of surrender. 

Conspicuous among the new Aimy fig^te^s of 
Japan in 1945 was Nakajima Ki84^ype 4, 
called by American pilots, the Frank I. Tms low 
wing monoplane was fitted with a 2,000 horse- 
power Nakajima Ha45 eig^teen-cylind^ radial 
motor and an electrically operated four-blade pro- 
peller. It had a top speed of 420 miles per hour at 
an altitude of 20,000 feet. It could cumb at the 
rate of 5,000 feet per hour and had a service ceiling 
of 35,000 feet. Armament iijicluded two ^0-milli- 
meter cannon, mounted in the wings and two 12.7- 
millimeter machine guns on the cowling. The pilot 
was protected by effective armor. A bmn^ or fuel 
tank could be carried beneath each wing. Nick I. 
the Kawasaki Type 2JGCi widely used on all 

battlefronts in 1945 by tpe Japanese ^^bmy as a 
day-and-ni^t fighter. Its power plant consisted of 
two 1,020 horsepower Nakajima Type 2 radial mo- 
tors which gave the plane a maximum speed of 
351 miles per hour at an altimde of 17,600 feet. 
Armament included one 37-minimeter cannon un- 
der the starboard fuselage and three machine guns. 
Two 550 pound bombs could also be carried. The 
G4M4 or Betty 24 was a version of the 
Mitsubishi Type 1 land-attack airplane. It was 
fitted with two 1,900 horsepower Kasei 25 radial 
motors. The year 1945 also saw considerable use 
of Jill 12, the Nakajima B6NI2 which replaced the 
older Kate (Jill 11). Called Tenzan (Heavenly 
Mountain ) by the Japanese, this three-seat carrier- 
borne attack plane was used for reconnaissance 
and torpedo bombing. Powered by a 1,9DQ bP^- 
power Kasei 25-cylinder radial motor driving a 
tour-bladed propefler, the Jill 12 had a maximum 
speed of 310 miles per hour at an altitude of 19 ,- 
000 feet. 

George II was a barrel-shaped mid-y^g land- 
based navy fighter, resembling the American Re- 
ublic Thunderbolt. It was powered by a 2.(XX) 
orsepower Homare 21 enguic turning a {our-bladQ 
electric propeller. The engine was fitted with wa- 
ter injection device with an ejector without exhaust 
stacks. Maximum speed was over 400 piiles per 
hour. Wing span was 39 feet and length, 29 feet. 
Its heavy armament included four 2Q-uiillimeter 
cannon in the wings and two 12.7-ipill4neter no^e 
machine guns. The Japanese naiue fqr this plane 
was Shid^ (Violet Li^i^ning). 

Kawanishi Norm II was a two-seat single-float 
seaplane used for reconnaissance. Th^ Japanese 
name was Shiun (Painty Cloud). This 
craft had a wing span of 46 feet and a len^ of 
37 feet. Powerea by a 1,720 horsepower Mitfuhishi 
Kasei 24 radial en^e, the Norm lx had 
new features including a contra-rotating prppeU^ 
and a large stream-lined spinpe^ covering tpe en- 
tire front of the engipe covyh ’Inp Norm also had 
ejector-type exhaust stacks and )arge ^de-qord 
flaps. The wing floats were fully retractable. 

The Kawanishi Rex II was a sipgle-seat sipgle^ 
float fighter, called hy the Japanese 
Wind). Powered by a 2,0u0 horsepower ]K§hama 
Homare eighteen-pylinder radial engine, the 
had a top speed of 4Q0 miles per bom. W|ng flp^ 
were retractable but did not fold flusp wuh the 
wing’s undmurtace as on Ncgm. The span ms 
40 feet and the length, 35 feet, Judy 33 was the 
latest model of the standard carrier oa^ed bomb- 
diver. Its new power plant was a )Mi]tsubisb| JCfesei 
62 radial engine. The wing span was 38 and 
the length, 34 feet. Retraotaple spoiler t^e d|vA^ 
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flaps were fitted to the undersurfaces of the wings. 
Top speed was 3()0 miles per hour. The crew num- 
ber two. 

A new reconnaissance bomber was the Peggy I. 
Powered by two radial engines, this plane had full 
feathering propellers. Wing span was 74 feet and 
length, 61 feet. The top speed was 345 miles per 
hour at an altitude of 20,000 feet. In one version 
of this mid-wing plane, a plywood-covered nose 
and tail cone fitted with radar was used for recon- 
naissance and search. Another version had conven- 
tional transparent nose and tail piece for bombing 
operations. The craft had a hydraulically operated 
power turret with a 20-millimeter cannon and 
waist blister with machine guns. Superseding the 
Mitsubishi Sally, the Nakajima Type 100 Model 2, 
called by Americans “Helen” was a seven-seat 
medium bomber, with a maximum speed of 299 
miles per hour at an elevation of 19,700 feet. 

Amarlcan Commercial Typos. The end of the hostil- 
ities of World War II brought emphasis upon new 
American commercial aircraft as distinct from 
Army transport planes. Commercial transports in 
1945 were divided into two categories, namely: 
(1) four-motored long-range planes carrying 44 
or more passengers and making stops not oftener 
than every 500 miles, and (2) twin-engined short- 
range transports with a seating capacity under 44 
passengers, designed for economical operations at 
station intervals of 100 to 500 miles. In addition 
to these basic categories there were two special 
types of commercim planes, namely: (1) small 
single or twin-motored airplanes for feeder line 
operation, and (2) giant flying boats for trans- 
oceanic flights. 

One of the outstanding civilian models is the 
Doudas DC-4, the commercial version of Army 
C-54 (Skymaster). This low-wing monoplane car- 
ries 44 passengers and a crew of five. It has a 
wing span of 117 feet, a length of 93, and an over- 
all height of 27. Powered by four Pratt & Whitney 
2SD1-G engines, the Skymaster has a cruising 
speed of 252 miles per hour at an altitude of 23,- 
000 feet, with a range of 4,240 miles. It has a gross 
take-off weight of 73,000 pounds. The DC-6 is a 
more luxurious airliner. Carrying a crew of five, it 
is designed to transport 52 passengers as a day 
plane and 26 berth passengers by night. It has a 
wing span of 117 feet, a length of 100, and a height 
of 28. Four Pratt & Whitney 2SC14-G engines 
drive Curtiss electric reversible propellers, 13 feet 
in diameter. The cruising speea is 315 miles per 
hour at an altitude of 24,000 feet with a load of 
71,000 pounds. The maximum take off load is 91,- 
200 pounds; while the maximum range is 4,100 
miles. The Douglas DC-7 is in process of construc- 
tion. This super-transport is the commercial ver- 
sion of the mammoth C-74 (Globemaster) deliv- 
ered to the Army in 1945. With a crew of tliir- 
teen, it carries 96 passengers. The Globemaster has 
a winff span of 173 feet, a length of 124, and an 
over-all height of 43. Its gross weight is 162,000 
pounds and the payload is 31 tons. The Globemas- 
ter is powered by four 3,000 horsepower R-4360 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major engines, turning 
four-bladed Curtiss electric reversible propellers. 
A new development is the combination aileron and 
flap arrangement which keeps landing speeds be- 
low 95 miles per hour. This luxury airliner claims 
a long-range cruising speed of 285 miles per hour 
at an altitude of 20,000 feet. The maximum range 
is 7,800 miles. Twenty-six of these were ordered 
by uie Pan American World Airways for their glob- 
al routes. 

One of the outstanding developments of 1945 


was the Boeing 377 (Stratocruiser), the commer- 
cial counterpart of the Boeing C-97, which in 
turn is the military transport version of the Super- 
fortress. This new four-engine, low-wing, two- 
deck, pressurized cabin, passenger plane has a 
wingspan of 141 feet, a length of 110, and an 
over-all height of 38. With a gross weight of 135,- 
000 pounds, the plane is powered by tour Pratt & 
Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major engines of 3,500 
horsepower each at the take-off. It has a cruising 
speed of 340 miles per hour, a range of 4,200 
miles and an operating altitude of 30,000 feet. 
The three-bladed propellers are 16 feet and 6 
inches in diameter. The crew is 5 to 7 in number. 
The Stratocruiser carries 114 passengers in seats, 
or 60 in berths. Pan American World Airways 
purchased 20 Stratocruisers for nonstop flights be- 
tween New York and London in 113i nours. 

Another contestant among the long-range giant 
airliners is the Lockheed Constellation. This all- 
metal, low- wing monoplane carries 64 passengers 
and a crew of nve. The power plant is four Wright 
Cyclones, each of 2,200 horsepower, which drive 
Hamilton Standard super-hydromatic propellers, 
15 feet in diameter. Developing a top speed of 
350 miles per hour with full load, the Constella- 
tion has a cruising speed of 310 miles per hour, a 
nonstop range of over 5,000 miles and a service 
ceiling of over 25,000 feet. It has a maximum 
take off gross weight of 100,000 pounds and a pay- 
load of 24 tons. The wing span is 123 feet; the 
length, 95, the over-all height, 23. A pressurized 
cabin maintains an 8,000-foot atmosphere at a 20,- 
000-foot altitude. Its nonstop flights from New 
York to London and from Los Angeles to Honolulu 
have given outstanding performance, for its abil- 
ity to cruise “above the weather” permits the 
avoidance of most storms It is used on numerous 
airlines including the American Export Airhnes, 
the Eastern Airlines, the French Government Air- 
lines, KLM Royal Diitcli Airlines, KNILM Royal 
Netherlands Indies Airlines, Pan American World 
Airways, Pan American Grace Airways and Trans- 
continental and Western Air. 

The Fairchild C-82 Packet is a new develop- 
ment in the way of air freight. This giant plane 
offers 2,870 cubic feet of space, actually greater 
than many railroad boxcars. Moreover, a provi- 
sion for end-loading eliminates the 90-degree turn 
involved in side loading and thus accommodates 
a longer cargo than the conventional transport 
plane. The empty weight of the C-82 is 28,000 
pounds, and the useful load, 22,000 pounds. The 
maximum payload for 500 miles is 18,000 pounds; 
for 1,000 miles, 15,500; and for 1,500 miles, 13,- 
000. Power-plant includes two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800C twin-row radial air-cooled engines, eacn 
of 2,100 horsepower at the take-off. Cruising speed 
is 200 miles per hour and maximum range 4,000 
miles. The fuselage of the Packet is 54 feet long, 
10 wide and 13 nigh. One engine is mounted in 
each wing. Aft of each engine a boom extends to 
the tail, composed of a cross piece and two rud- 
ders. 

In the field of short-range carriers, the Martin 
202 has set a high standard. This all-metal, low- 
wing monoplane has a passenger capacity of 30, a 
crew of 5 and a useful load of 10,976 pounds. It 
gives fast and low-cost travel over ranges of 100 
to 700 miles where larger four-en^'ned tran.sports 
cannot be operated with profit. With a wing span 
of 92 feet, this luxury aininer is powered by two 
P^att & ^\^itney WR-2800-2SC15G engines each 
with 2,400 hors^ower in the take-off. The cruising 
speed is 270 miles per hour and the top speed, 306. 
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THE FIRST PROPOSED AROUND-THE-WORLD ROUTC 


The maximum operational ceiling is 30,000 feet 
Another recent type is the Douglas DC-8, designed 
as a replacement for the well-known DC-3. This 
low-wing monoplane, grossing 39,500 pounds, car- 
ries a useful load of 15,585 pounds and accommo- 
dates 38 to 48 passengers. The wing span is 110 
feet; the length, 77; the over-all height, 25. The 


distinctive feature is the location of the twopro- 
pellers in tandem fashion behind the rudder. These 
propellers, fifteen feet in diameter, are powered 
by two Allison V-1710 engines of 1,600 horse- 
power. The maximum cruising speed is 270 miles 
per hour. The operating cost per-passenger-mile is 
one-half that of the DC-3. 
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Am&tkg flying boats, the Murs, built by the 
Glenn L. Martin Company for the Navy, has re- 
madned thVa world’s largest aircraft of this charac- 
ter. This is a 72-ton plane with a wing span of 200 
feet. Its records include the longest nonstop ilight» 
from Patuxent, Maryland, to Natal in Brazil, a hop 
of 4,475 miles. It has lifted the heaviest load ever 
carried by an airplane, 148,500 pounds, at the 
take-off, and has carried the heaviest payload on 
the longest flight, namely, 35,000 pounds between 
Pearl Harbor and Alameda, California, a distance 
of 2,500 miles. 

British Commarciol Types. The year saw the com- 
pletion of the Avro Lancastrian G-AGLF, a luxury 
airliner in extensive use on long routes by the Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways and the Trans-Canadian Air 
Lines. With a wing span of 102 feet, a length of 
76 and an over-all height of 19, the Avro Lancas- 
trian has a gross weight of 65,000 pounds. The 
crew numbers fl\'e, while the plane is equipped 
with berths for nine passengers. The most eco- 
nomical cruising speed is 200 miles per hour, using 
575 horsepower from each of the 1,250 horsepower 
Rolls-Royce Merlin motors at an altitude of 15,- 
000 feet. High-speed cruising reaches 265 miles 
per hour. The Lancastrian has seats facing side- 
ways with passengers looking toward windows on 
the sides of the cabin. The Avro York I, a four- 
engined airliner with a wing span of 102 feet, is 
designed for 24 passengers and a crew of four. 
With a high speed arormd 300 miles per hour, it 
has a range of 3,000 miles. The Avro Tudor, which 
tocdc to the air in 1945, is Britain's first pressurized 
airliner. With a wing span of 120 feet, the Avro 688 
is powered by four 1,850 horsepower Merlin en- 
gines. The maximum speed is 346 miles and the 
normal cruising speed, 300. The range is 4,890 
miles. The maximum take-off pos$ weight is 76,000 
pounds. The crew is five and the passengers with 
sleeping accommodations are twelve in number. 
Seats in this luxury liner are grouped into compart- 
ments. Equipment includes a kitchen and a stew- 
ard's pantry. 

The Airspeed Ambassador AS-57, designed to 
replace the Douglas DC-3 on British airways, has 
a pressurized cabin with seats for 36 passengers. It 
operates over stage distances of 200 to 800 miles- 
and, with only 25 passengers, over distances of 
1,300. Its wing span is 115 feet; length 80; over-all 
height 19. Power is supplied by two Centaunis-57 
en^nes. Cruising speed is 210 miles. Another new 
airliner, the Mues M-56, carries 24 passengers. 
Wing span 80 feet, length 66. Powered by two 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engines, the Miles M-56 has 
a cruising speed of 226 miles, and a range of 1,600. 
The Vickers- Armstrong VC-1 Viking is another 
21 to 27 passenger airliner developed to replace 
the Douglas DC-3. In the larger group of airlin- 
ers, the Bristol 167 is under development as a 
100-ton passenger plane designed for trans-Atlan- 
tic work. 

The largest British plane to take to the air was 
the Short S-35 Shetland. This flying boat, as a ci- 
vilian plane, holds 70 passengers. With a wing 
span of 150 feet and a length of 110, it has an 
over-all height of 39. Having an empty weight of 
75,855 pounds, it can carry a gross wei^t of 
130,000. The payload is 7,620 pounds for a flight 
of 4,650 miles; 22,000 pounds for 3,000 miles; and 
30,025 pounds for 2,076. The maximum speed is 
267 miles at an altitude of 4,000 feet. The plane is 
propelled by four 2,500 horsepower Bristol Cen- 
taunis air-cooled cdghteen-cylinder sleeve-valve 
two-row radial motors. 


HaHceptart. Ihe vear saw several developments 
in the helicopter, the flying machine in which the 
lif^ng force is d)e upward pull of one or more 
propellers revolving horizontally. The only heli- 
copters produced in quantity are the Sikorsky R-4, 
the R-5 and the R-6. The R-5 is powered by a 
Pratt & Whitney R-985 Wasp Junior engine of 450 
horsepower. The R-6 has a Franklin 230 horse- 
power en^ne. On the battle front in World War 
n, the Sikorskv R-4 proved effective in carrying 
serum and medicine to isolated ships and oncosts, 
and in rescuing American wounded soldiers in the 
jungle. 

The A-3, produced in 1945 by the Aeronautical 
Products Company, of Detroit, Michigan, is a single- 
rotor ship similar in appearance to a conventional 
light plane, except that tlie propeller is above the 
c^in and revolves horizontally. The power plant 
is a Frankhn 6-cylinder air-cooled engine. 

Flight tests of the PV-3 Helicopter in 1945 
proved its serviceability to fulfil Coast Guard and 
Navy air-sea rescue. The PV-3, manufactured by 
the P-V Engineering Forum, is powered by a sin- 
gle Continental-Wright R-975 engine with a rat- 
ing of 450 horsepower at the take off. The engine 
is entirely closed and furnishes power to each of 
the rotors ( propellers ) at each end of the fuselage 
which is 48 feet long and 13 feet high. The unique 
feature of the design is the tandem arrangement 
of the rotors, each propeller rotating in opposite 
direction in order to eliminate torque effects. The 
pilot's cabin is almost under the forward rotor, pas- 
senger Quarters directly behind the pilot. Gross 
weight of the PV-3 is 6,500 pounds. The plane can 
lanof within a circle of 100 feet diameter. 

Air Transport Command. The Air Transport Com- 
mand, operating under the U. S. Army Air Forces, 
continued its extensive service even after V-J Day. 
In September it was operating a total of 2,8^ ma- 
jor transport planes, a fleet eight times the size 
of all the domestic airlines in the United States. 
Its air routes covered every continent of tlie globe 
and crossed every ocean. Chief among these trans- 
ports were the Curtiss C-46 (Commando), the 
Douglas C-47 (Skytrain), the C-54 (Skymaster), 
the Lockheed C-69 (Constellation), the Fairchild 
C-82 (Packet), the Boeing C-97 and the Consoli- 
dated C-87. The North Atfanlic routes of the ATC 
originated at New York, Washington, Stephenville 
in Newfoundland and Goose Bay in Labrador. The 
principal European terminus was Prestwick in 
Scotland. Other terminals were Paris and Casa- 
blanca by way of the Azores. In speeding tlie war 
effort and demobilization, this global military air- 
line carried almost 4,000,000 passengers, of which 
more than 325,000 were sick and wounded. The 
corresponding service for the Navy is the Naval 
Air Transport Command. 

Domottic Air Carriers. On Oct. 17, 1945, Army 
priorities on all civil air transportation, except 
across the Pacific Ocean, were lifted. Passengers 
with tickets no longer had to fear being ‘‘bumped” 
off a plane before reaching their destination. Al- 
though the domestic air lines were supplied with 
numerous C-54s which had been declared surplus 
by the Army, these public carriers were still un- 
able to meet the heavy demand for air travel. 
Pending the deliveiy of new commercial planes 
and the expansion or schedules, airliners made ca- 
pacity flights on almost all routes. 

The heavy increase in air travel after V-J Day 
is not reflected in statistics for the year, inasmuch 
as the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Board follows the 
fiscal year of the U. S. Government which begins 
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on the first of July. In the year of June 30, 1944, 
to June 30, 1945, when the airlines were still under 
contract to the Armv, all domestic air mail car- 
riers flew a total of 186,244,384 miles as com- 
pared to 120,996,373 miles in 1944. Of these, 179,- 
703,872 were revenue miles flown in 1945 and 
117,389,242 revenue miles in 1944. 

The number of revenue passengers carried was 
5,137,877, compared witli 3,309,696 in 1944. The 
average length of journey was 5^.9 miles against 
554.5. The pounds of mail carried were 184,520,- 
818—132,439,684 in 1944. The express pouruiage 
was 91,992,032 as compared with 67,060,698; 
while the excess baggage reached 15,98^424 
pounds against 11,969,838. The average total mile- 
age per multi-motored aircraft was 1,780.5; 1,641.0 
in 1944; while the mileage per smgle-motored air- 
craft was 274.9 as comparea with 208.6. 

The total number of accidents of public aircraft 
carriers operating in the United States for the year 
1945 was 40, including 8 fatal accidents. The pas- 
senger fatalities were 76 and the pilot and crew 
fatmities, 12. The total revenue passenger miles 
for the year 1945 was 3,507,175,048; with the re- 
sult that the revenue miles per passenger fatality 
was 46,147,040. 

The operating revenue of American domestic 
air carriers in 1945 was: passengers, $142,475,404; 
express and freight, $10,704,885; excess baggage, 
$2,257,092; charter flights, $63,539; and other 
revenue, $819,256; making a total non-mail reve- 
nue of $156,326,177. The mail revenue was $36.- 
929,204. Thus, the total operating revenue was 
$193,249,381. Corresponding figures for the year 
1944 were: passenger fares, $95,428,516; express 
and freight, $7,753,614; excess baggage, $1,816,- 
942; charter flights, $7,623, other revenue, $1,003,- 
475; making a total of non-mail revenue of $106,- 
010,172. Mail revenue in 1944 was $27,948,133, 
giving a total of $133,958,305. Total operating 
expenses in 1945 were $148,744,071 as compared 
with $107,312,054 in 1944. The net operating in- 
come was $44,505,310 against $26,646,250. In- 
come taxes in 1945, minus non-operating income, 
amounted to $21,391,713 — $14,923,208 in 1944. 
As a result, tlie net profit of domestic carriers was 
$21,391,713 as compared with $14,923,208 the 
previous year. The stockholders' equity or net 
worth of all domestic aiiiines was $131,747,695, 
against $102,430,240 in 1945. 

International American Air Corners. The following 
American air earners possessed scheduled flights 
to foreign countries from terminal points within 
the United States in the year 1945: the Northeast 
Airlmes, which ser\^ed New Brunswick: the Co- 
lonial Airlines, which served Canada; the North- 
west Airlines, also serving Canada; the United Air** 
lines, also serving Canada; the American Airlines, 
which served Mexico; and the Western Air Lines 
which served Canada. American air carriers whose 
entire operations were international included the 
Pan American Airways, Panagra, Trans-World Air- 
ways (TWA) and the American Overseas Airlines. 
The latter carrier took control of the American Ex- 
port Airlines, which had operated during the war 
under contract to the military services as the 
American Exnort. In July, 1945, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board wanted certificates for North At- 
lantic routes to me American Overseas Airlmes and 
the Tcanscontinental and Western Air. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways also possessed a North Atlantic route. 
Statistics for international air trafBc hi 1945 do not 
include these three routes inasmuch as the reports 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board cover each year 
ending June 30. 


In tlie year 1945, American carriers engaged in 
international traffic flew 25,293,704 pay-mail miles 
for the United States, 189,472 pay-mail miles for 
foreign countries, and 811,438 other revenue miles, 
making a total of 26,294,614 revenue miles as 
compared with 19,643,136 in the year 1944. The 
numoer of non-revenue miles flown was 2,402,184, 
making a total of 28,696,798 miles flown in forei^ 
and overseas flights. Traffic passenger statistics 
showed 384,716 revenue passengers carried as 
compared with 306,349 in the year 1944. The 
available seat-miles were 471,247,164, the revenue 
passenger miles were 367,661,947 and the average 
passenger fare was 8.01 cents per mile. As to 
cargo traffic, American planes carried 3,187,141 
pounds of United States mail, 1,167,084 pounds of 
foreign mail, 13,045,444 pounds of express, and 
3,483,054 pounds of excess baggage. Operating 
revenues showed $29,464,600 from passenger reve- 
nue, $6,121,935 from .express revenue, $1,^1,331 
from excess baggage revenue, $2,262,932 from 
other revenue, and $7,904,062 from mail revenue, 
making a total of $46,984,860 as compared with 
$37,795,309 in the year 1944. The net operating 
loss was $2,608,567 as compared with a profit ot 
$ 2,556,731 in the year 1944. 

Safety Staflttict. Of the 4,438 accidents reported 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in the year 1945, 
only 177 concerned air-carriers and 4,261 involved 
planes not engaged in public transportation. In a 
total of 179,703,872 revenue miles flown, there 
were 48 major and minor accidents, and 7 fatal 
accidents. In other words, there was one accident 
for every 3,743,830 miles flown and one fatal acci- 
dent for every 25,671,982 miles flown, lliis record 
compared unfavorably with the year 1940 when 
there were no fatal accidents, and favorably with 
the year 1937 when there were 7 fatal accidents. 
In 1937, there was one major or minor accident 
for every 1,224,646 miles flown, and one fatal acci- 
dent for every 9,247,471 miles flown. The nunaber 
of passenger fatalities in 1945 was 80; of pilot 
fatalities, 7; and of crew fatalities. 8, making a 
total of 95 fatalities. The total number of revenue 
passenger miles flown was 2,830,597,814; the reve- 
nue passengers carried was 5,137,877; and Ac per- 
cent of passengers fatally injured was 0.0016. The 
number of passenger miles flown per passenger 
fatality was 35,382,473; while Ae number pas- 
senger fatalities per 100 million passenger miles 
was 2.8. 

Civil Aaronoutict Adminittration. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration conducted 28,987 aircraft 
inspections for airworthiness, including originals, 
renewals and inspections after repair or alteration. 
The CAA granted t>^e approvals for 35 aircraft, 
50 aeronautical engines, 154 propellers and 51 
appliances. It conducted 346 flying school and 237 
ground school inspections, and gave 1,626 written 
examinations for airline transport pilot certificates. 
Civil Air Relations require Aat every holder of 
a Federal pilot certificate must have a physical 
examination every six monAs if he is to ke^ his 
rating active. The Medical Service of Ae Civil 
Aeronautics Administration gave 9,200 physical 
examinations. 

IntomatioNol Air Trofik. The year witnessed a 
continuation of Ae controversy over Ae “chosen 
instrument.** Pan American Airways led the sup- 
port of Ae McCarran Bill pending in Congress 
which would limit all American participation in 
foreign air traffic to one company — ^Ae “chosen 
instrument.** The seventeen American companies 
which had in 1944 entered protest against Ae 
proposal of a “chosen instrument” continued Aeir 
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opposition. In support of the proposed monopoly 
it was said that unlimited American competition 
would lead to competing flights with planes flying 
at half or less than half capacity. At the same time, 
the duplication of services would waste the re- 
sources of the competing companies and drive 
them into bankruptcy. D^^ders of the policy also 
pointed to the fact that Great Britain relied upon 
die **chosen instrument" when granting a monopoly 
in foreign air trafBc to the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, while other European powers had 
followed the same policy before World War II 
and would resume this policy in the postwar pe- 
riod. In opposition, the seventeen ainines called 
attention to the dangers of stifling competition, 
the pitfalls of wastdul duplication of services 
could be avoided, they said, by agreements be- 
tween competing companies and by proper support 
on the part of the State Department. 

In March, the Department of Justice rendered 
an opinion opposing smgle-company operation of 
international air tra£Bc under, the American flag. 
Attorney-General Biddle recommended: ( 1 ) adop- 
tion of a "controlled competition" policy, (2) 
negotiation of an international understanding 
wmch would define and limit governmental fi- 
nancial subsidies for inter-countiy lines; (3) for- 
mation of an inteniational organization to analyze 
carrier operations and regulations and to serve as a 
world problem-solving medium; and (4) encour- 
agement of economic and legal conditions pro- 
moting continued private operation of America's 
international air carriers. In case private operation 
of international airlines proved to oe profitless, the 
Attorney-General hintea that governmental opera- 
tion of an international airline under the American 
flag might become necessary. "Controlled competi- 
tion” was proposed as a compromise between 
monopoly and cut-throat competition. "Controlled 
competition" might assign alternative routes, with- 
in specified geographic zones, to competing com- 
panies. 

In July, the Civil Aeronautics Board, following 
the policy of "controlled competition,” authorized 
three American airlines to operate routes over the 
North Atlantic Ocean. These were Pan American 
Airways, American Overseas Airline, and Trans- 
continental and Western Air. This arrangement 
was protested by Pan American Airways on the 
ground that whereas its European terminal was 
restricted to Foynes in Ireland, the two other 
American companies were allowed to reach many 
European cities like Pans, and even Africa. 

In July, the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion resumed commercial flights at least once 
weekly between America and England, using 
Boeing 314's. In October, the Pan American Air- 
ways and the American Overseas Airline began 
operation of their transatlantic schedules with 
respe^vely two and three trips a week. The Pan 
American Airways expected its quota to be raised 
to three trips a week through agreement between 
the State Department and the British Government. 
The flights were made with Douglas C-54s, which 
had been purchased as surplus &om the Govern- 
ment and converted into commercial airliners at a 
cost of about $150,000 each. Crews of seven manned 
the planes which carried an average of forty-four 
passengers. The planes cruised at ^out 211 miles 
per hour at an altitude of 10,000 feet. Both planes 
and the route flown to England were famiuar to 
the crews, who had flown similar craft over the 
same route during the war, under the contracts of 
the American airlines with the Air Transport Com- 
mand. 


In October, Pan American startled the aviation 
world by applying to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for permission immediately to cut the prewar fare 
from New York to London from $525 to $275, 
with a round trip rate of $495. Permission was 
denied upon the ground that an immediate cut 
would not allow competitors to take appropriate 
measures. When, after the thirty-day period re- 
quired by the CAB had expired and the Fan Ameri- 
can Airways had reduced its rates, the British Gov- 
ernment obiected to such reckless slashing of rates 
and ordered a cut-back to two flights per week, with 
a proviso that no more than 500 passengers be 
carried each week. Inasmuch as the British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation operated only three old 
Boeing Clippers on the North Atlantic route, with 
about twenty passengers a week, it was obvious 
that the British Government had dealt more gen- 
erously with the American airlines than the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity demanded. Eventually a com- 
promise fare of $375 proposed by tlie Air Trans- 
port Association was accepted. 

Air Transport Association. The Air Traffic Associa- 
tion, founded in 1919, was a private international 
organization of airlines for the purpose of investi- 
gating the operation of airlines, mcluding rates 
and schedules. Its work was interrupted by World 
War II. It was revived under the name of the Air 
Transport Association and its seat located at Mont- 
real in Canada. Seventeen American airlines joined 
the reorganized association. 

Intornational Air Conforoncos. In August, the first 
session of the Intenm Council of the Provisional 
Internabonal Civil Aviabon Organization was held 
in Montreal. The PIC AO is the temporary or- 
ganization established by tlie Interim Agreement 
on Internabonal Civil A\iation, .adopted by the 
Internabonal Air Conference held in Chicago in 
1944. On June 6, when the Interim Agreement 
came into force, 36 states had accepted the agree- 
ment. Twenty states, elected at the Chicago Con- 
ference, were represented at the Monbeal session. 
The organization is of a technical and advisory 
nature and is not empowered to regulate the eco- 
nomic phases of international air trafBc. 

The Chicago Air Conference had offered two 
general air agreements for the ratification of all 
interested states. The Transit or Two Freedoms 
Agreement binds signatory states to grant the privi- 
lege of transit and non-trafBc stops to the planes of 
all other signatory states. The Transport or Five 
Freedoms Agreement includes not only the two 
freedoms just mentioned but also: (1) the privi- 
lege to discharge passengers, mail and freight re- 
ceived in the state whose flag the aircraft carries, 
(2) the privilege to take on passengers, mail ana 
cargo bound for the state whose flag the aircraft 
carries; and (3) the privilege to take on pas- 
sengers, mail and cargo destined for the territory of 
any other contracting state as well as the privilege 
to put down passengers, mail and cargo nrom any 
such territory. By the end of the year twenty-three 
countries, including Great Britain, the United 
States, Canada and Belgium had signed the Two 
Freedoms Agreement. Only eleven countries signed 
and ratified the Five Freedoms Agreement. While 
the United States accepted the two agreements. 
Great Britain declined to be a party to them. Soviet 
Russia, which had refused to appear in the Chi- 
cago Air Traffic Conference, likewise failed to ad- 
here to any of the agreements. 

Aaronouticol Racerdi. During the year several pre- 
vious records of performance by aircraft were 
broken, although in some cases lack of a witness 
from the National Aeronautical Association barred 
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ofiBcial recognition. On December 11, a new trans- 
continental speed record was chalked up when a 
B-29 piloted by Col. Clarence S. Irvine and Lt. 
Col. C5. R. Stanley made a 2,464-mile flight from 
Burbank in California to Floyd Bennett Field in 
Brooklyn in 5 hours, 27 minutes and 8 seconds. 
In October, a British Closter Meteor, a twin jet air- 
plane, exceeded 640 miles an hour over a measured 
course in England. In August, Brig. Gen. Lawrence 
G. Fritz piloted an Army Transport Command 
C-69 from New York to Paris, a distance of 3,600 
miles, in 14 hours and 12 minutes, to break the 
previous non-stop record of 18 hours. In June, the 
War Department disclosed the fact that Maj. Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay had made a record non-stop 
flight from Hawaii to Washington in a B-29 Super- 
fortress, covering 4,640 miles in 20 hours and 15 
minutes. 

BIblioaraphy. Among the booke on domestic and inter- 
national aviation published in 1945 were. John Paul 
Andrews, Your Portonal Plano (New York) ; James P. 
Chamberlain, Air-Age Geography and Society (Philadel- 
phia); Rowland W Pixel, The Law of Aviation (2d ed., 
Charlottesville, Virginia) ; Glen A Gilbert, Air Traffic 
Control (Chicago), Alice Rogers Hager, Wingt for the 
Dragon (New York) ; Fred CT. Kelly, The W right Broth- 
ere (London) ; Lester Ott, The Standard Guide to Pri- 
vate Planee (New York) ; Carleton Putnam, High Jour- 
ney (New York) ; John Sebastian, Air Traffic Control 
(Chicago); 0. N. Sbawcross and K. R. Beaumont. Atr 
Law (London) ‘ E^ene E. Wilson, Atr Power for Peace 
(New York) ; H. E. Wimperis, Aviation (Oxford) 

Books on aerial warfare included. Keith Ayhng, Old 
Leatherfaee of the Flying Txgere (Indianapolis), a bi- 
ography of Maj. Gen. Claire Le Chennault; Lowell Ben- 
nett, Parachute to Berlin (New York); Major C. G 
Power, The R.O.A F Overeeas (London) , Lt. Comdr. J. 
Bryan and Philip Reed, M-xeevon Beyond Darkneee (New 
York), the account of a carrier attack in the Philippines; 
Hugh B. Cave, Winge Across the World The Story of 
the Air Traneport Command (Now York) , Thomas P. 
Collison, The Superfortreee is Bom (New York) ; James 
Forrestal, Otir Flying Navy (New York); Enc Fnedheim 
and Samuel W. Taylor, Fighters Up (Philadelphia); 
Gessner G. Hawley and Sigmund W, Leifson, Atomic 
Energy in War and Peace (New York) ; Rom Landau, 
The Wing (London); G. Edward Pendray, The Coming 
Age of Rocket Power (New York) ; Carleton Putnam, 
High Journey (New York), 

Among the numerous textbooks on air navigation were 
the following: Atr Navigation Contact Flying (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. series, New York) , Charles Mattingly, 
Amsriean Atr Navigation (San Diego) ; Sqd. Ldr. R. 
Hadingham, Astronomical Air Navigation (2d ed., Lon- 
don); Terence Horsley, Soaring Flight (London); Rich- 
ard Von Mises, Theory of Flight (New York) ; Robert 
W. Mudge, Meteorology for Pilots (New York) ; Henry 
W Roberts, Aviation Radio (New York). 

Aeronautical engineering produced a large crop of 
books including: Zygmunt Ponberg, Theory and Testing 
of Jet Propulsion Motors and Roasts (New York) ; Jo- 
seph H. Keenan and Joseph Kaye, Thermodynamic Prop- 
erties of Atr (New York) ; R. G. Manley, Waveform 
Analysis (London) ; 0. L. Morris, Pioneering the Heli- 
copter (New York); Alexander A. Nikolsky, Notes on 
Heliaopter Design JJ^Pnnceton) ; G. Geoffrey Smith, Oas 
Turbines and Jet Propulsion for Aircraft (New York) ; 
James £. Thompson, Aircraft Production Design (San 
Carlos, California) ; Herbert 8. Zim, Rockets and Jets 
(New York)., 

Aeronautical yearbooks included: Jans*s All this 
Word’s Aircraft, 1948—1944, ed. by Leonard Bridgman 
(London); Aviation Annual of 1046, ed. by Reginald M. 
Cleveland and Frederick P. Graham (New York) ; Avia- 
tion Facts and Figures, 1945, ed. by Rudolf Modley (New 
York) ; Ths Airman^s Almanae, 1946, ed. by Francis 
Walton (New York) ; The Aircraft Year Book, 1946, ed. 
by Howard Mingos; Ths Aireraft Annuai, 1946, ed. by 
David 0. Cooke (New York). 

Among publications of the United States Government 
were: Annixol AtrZtns Statistics i Domestic Carriers', Cal- 
endar Year 1948 published by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; and Civil Aviation ana the National Economy 
published by the Office of Aviation Information of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. The final report of 
General H. H. Arnold on American air power in World 
War II wai published on November 12, 1945, as Third 
Report of the Commanding General of the Army Air 
Forces to ths Secretary of War. On September 80, 1046, 
was issued The United Statee Strategic Bombing Survey : 
Over-all Report: European War. On the same da^ a 
Sumsnary Report was relaaaed. The final report of Gran- 


eral George G. Marshall, pnblished on September 1, 1945, 
as Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, July 1, 1948, to June 80, 1946, to the Sec- 
retary of War, gives attention to air power in the strat- 
egy of World War II. Regarding aircraft ae surplns, eee 
the Quarterly Progress Report of ike Surplus Property 
Board to Congress. The U. 8. Department of State pub- 
lished Intsrnational CivU Aviation Conference, Chicago, 
1944: Final Act and Related Documents, Among publi- 
cations of the British Government were International 
CivU Aviation Conference, 1944 (Cmd. 6614); Civil 
Aviation Communications Handbook ; British Air Trans- 
port (Cmd. 6605); Ocean Front: The Story of the War 
m the Pacific, 1941-1944. 

Kenneth Colegrove. 

AFGHANISTAN. A kingdom in central Asia. Area: 

251.000 square miles. Population, according to the 
latest estimate, 12,000,000. Chief towns; Kabul 
(capital) 120,000 inhabitants, Kandahar 80,000 
(includi^ suburbs), Herat 85,000, Mazar-i-Sharif 
30,000. Ine languages spoken are Persian, Pashto, 
and Turki. Most of the inhabitants are Moslems of 
the Sunni sect; others are Moslems of the Shiite 
(Shiah) sect. Primary and secondary education 
are free. 

Production. Agriculture and stock raising are the 
chief occupations, the main products being cereals, 
fruits, vegetables, cotton, wool, hides and skins, 
and meat from the native fat-tailed sheep. The 
mineral resources include iron, copper, lead, gold, 
silver, lapis lazuli, coal, and petroleum, but there 
is little production. There are state-owned factories 
at Kabul, Kandahar, and elsewhere for the manu- 
facture of arms, ammunition, boots, military cloth- 
ing, furniture, matches, buttons, leather, soap, 
cotton goods, and wool products. 

Foraign Trada. Commerce is mainly with India, 
the Soviet Union, and Iran. The chief exports are 
fruits, nuts, timber, spices, cotton, carpets, wool, 
and furs. Cotton textiles, machinery, gasoline, kero- 
sene, sugar, motor vehicles, and tea are the main 
imports 

Communicotiona. Afghanistan has no railways and 
practically no navigable rivers. Four thousand 
miles of roads are suitable for motor transport in 
dry weather, and trucks are increasingly replacing 
pack animals as the chief means of transportation. 
There is an all-weather motor highway from Kabul 
to Peshawar, India; a 500-mile motor route from 
Stalinabad, Soviet Turkestan, to Khorog on the 
Afghan border; and a trade route linking Kandahar 
to the Indian railhead at Chaman. Telephones are 
installed in most of the towns. Five ramo stations 
serve the country and there is a radio installation 
which connects Kabul with Europe, the Far East, 
America, and other parts of the world. 

Govuram^nt. Under the Constitution of Oct. 31, 
1931, Afghanistan is a constitutional monarchy, 
with legislative power vested in the King, a senate 
Qf 45 members nominated for life, and a national 
assembly of 109 elected members. Actually the 
state consists of a loose federation of warlike tribes 
under the patriarchal rule of the family controlling 
the government at Kabul. Through the influence of 
his uncle, Shah Mahmud, the Minister of War, 
Mohammed Zahir Shah succeeded to the throne 
after the assassination of his faflier, Mohammed 
Nadir Shah, in 1933 and remains the reigning 
King. King Nadir proclaimed a new constitution in 
1932 under which slavery and forced labor were 
forbidden. 

The P«opl«. The population is estimated at 12,- 
000,000, all but a small proportion of whom are 
Moslems of the Sunni sect. Persian, Pashto and 
Turki are the principal languages. There are some 

20.000 mullahs (priests) who wield great power, 
including the administration of Justice and a large 
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measure of control over education. Primary educa- 
tion is compulsory. Schools in 1941 included 130 
primary, 4 secondary and 3 military schools. A 
university was established in Kabul in 1932. 

Tlia Ecenemy. The country is almost exclusively 
agricultural, with two harvests a year. The chief 
products are cereals, fruits, vegetables, cotton, 
wool, hides and skins, and meat from the native 
fat-tBiiled sheep. Commerce is mainly with the ad- 
joining countries of Iran, the U.S.S.R. and India, 
to which agricultural and animal products, timber 
and cotton carpets are exported. 

Afghanistan nas no railways and few navigable 
river passages. The government has begun the 
boildinff of motor roads to supplement or replace 
the traditional routes on which merchandise has 
b^n transported by camel and pony. The program 
for 1944 included the linking of Kabul with Khana- 
bad and Faizabad with Badakhshan. Telephones 
are installed in most of the towns. Five radio sta- 
tions serve the country and there is a radio installa- 
tion which connects Kabul with Eiurope, the Far 
East, America and other parts of the world. 

AFRICA. A continent of the eastern hemisphere. 
Area, about 11,710,000 square miles (30,330,000 
square kilometers). Population (Jan. 1, 1940, esti- 
mate), 157,900,000. See the separate articles on its 
subdivisions, countries, and territories, such as 
Algehia, British Central Africa; British East 
Africa; British West Africa; Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Morocco, South Aftuca, Union of; 
Tunisia. 

AGENCIES, Gov«rnm«nff. The following government 
agencies and authorities were terminated on the 
date indicated: Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority, Oct. 13, 1942; Committee for Congested 
Production Areas, Dec. 3, 1944; Coal Mines Ad- 
ministration, Aug. 16, 1944; Division of Central 
Administrative Services, Nov. 30, 1944; United 
States and Canada Joint Economic Committees, 
March 14, 1944; War Food Administration, June 
30, 1945; War Public Works and Services, Aug. 14, 
1945; Office of Distribution, Jan. 1, 1945. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY (AAA). An 

Agency of the U.S. Department of Ag^culture, 
created as the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion in 1933, incorporated into the War Food Ad- 
ministration, 1943, returned to the Department of 
Agriculture, June 29, 1945, and consolidated into 
Production and Marketing Administration (q.v.), 
Aug^ 18, 1945. Its program was directed pri- 
marily at achusting national farm production to 
wartime needs, while encouraging practices which 
would increase yields and conserve soil resources. 
Wartime demands shifted emphasis placed on 
various phases of the AAA pro^am. The program 
in 1944 and 1945 had three major phases: 

1. Farmers were guided and assisted in produc- 
ing up to national crop goals and in carrying out 
conservation measures which enable their land to 
contribute most to national farm production. Pro- 
gram payments were made only in connection wiA 
soil-and-water-conservation practices to increase 
present yields and maintain fertility for future 
production. 

2. Marketing quotas were in effect for flue- 
cured and burley tobacco. (Available as a means 
of allocating the market among growers, marketing 
quotas, with penalties for excess marketings, may 
be used only when approved by two-thirds of the 
producers of a crop voting in referendum.) 

3. The ever-normal granary, through which re- 


serve stocks are held for emergency use, continued 
to be available through the Conunodity Credit 
(jorporation. The foimoation of the granary is the 
commodity storage and loan program which AAA 
committees help to administer in the field. 

In addition, the Agency was responsible for spe- 
ctfic war food tasks such as encoura^g fanners to 
sell com to processors to keep war plants operating 
rationing farm machinery, local assistance in ad- 
ministration of price-sup^rting measures, war crop 
loans, and feed and s^a distribution. Chief: Nor- 
ris E. Dodd. 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY, Bureau 

of. A Bureau of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, composed of two Bureaus originally created 
in 1901. it is a research organization engaged in 
investigations and experiments in the fields of 
chemistry, physics, and other physical sciences 
with the object of gaining new fundamental scien- 
tific knowledge relating to a^culture, improving 
a^cultural methods, and developing new and 
wider industrial uses for a^culturai products. The 
four regional laboratories for Research on Utiliza- 
tion of Farm Products conduct investigations to de- 
velop new and wider industrial uses for agricul- 
tural commodities. The Bureau's wartime research 
concentrated on food storage; food preservation, 
especially by dehydration; adaptation of lint cotton 
for nitration; treatment of cotton and cotton fabrics 
for special uses in wartime; and utilization of 
domestic agricultural materials as supplementary 
or substitute sources of products usually derived 
from foreign sources. Chi^: O. E. May. See Agri- 
culture. 

AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION. About half the farm- 
ers in the United States are members or patrons of 
fanners' cooperative associations. These groups 
pool their commodities to market them more effec- 
tively and also pool their purchasing power to get 
farm supplies and farm business services. Under 
such cooperative arrangements farmers provide for 
themselves business advantages similar to those 
obtained by industry through the use of pooled 
capital. As members of cooperatives, farmers them- 
selves receive the savings effected by such joint 
action, usually in the form of patronage refunds; 
they get the grade of supplies required; they im- 
prove the quality of their own products; and in 
many instances, they provide themselves with 
needed business services otherwise not available 
to them. 

History of farmer cooperatives in the United 
States goes back more Uian 100 years. ^'Associated 
or cooperative dairying" was attempted at 0>shen, 
Connecticut, about 1810, according to the Hand- 
book of Connecticut A^culture issued in 1901. 
In the early days, farmers began to practice co- 
operation by log rollings, bam raisings, helping 
each other harvest crops, and many other acts of 
neighborlincss. 

By 1944 membership in farmers' marketing and 
purchasing cooperatives had grown to over four 
million, compared with a membership in 1915 of 
only a half million. 

Farmers obtain both long-term mortgage credit 
and short-term operating loans cooperatively. About 
370,000 are members of 1,754 National Farm Loan 
Associations through which Federal Land Bank 
mortgage loans are made, and 350,000 are mem- 
bers of 513 Production Credit Associations which 
sujroly them with operating credit. 

]3ectric service reaches farms through the service 
of 800 Rural Electrification Cooperatives; 2,()00 
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mutiUd fire insurance companies, 1,500 mutual ir- 
rigation companies, and 2,000 mutual telephone 
companies also provide farmer members with their 
specialized Services. 

During the past year at least four rural coopera- 
tive hospitals nave been in operation. Groups in 
several other communities are going ahead with 
plans t6 build such hospitals when supplies cab be 
obtained. 

The marketing cooperatives started ofiF the year 
1945 with full war production. With the coming 
of peace, they found they would need to consider 
some changes, particularly new markets, since their 
ready-made outlet to Government for war needs 
would disappear along with that of many other 
businesses. 

Most marketing cooperatives came out of the 
war strong^ financially than ever before. They 
have paid off debts, built up reserves, and increased 
operating capital. The increased income of their 
fanner members resulting from higher pHces for 
products and increased volume of business, to- 
gether with die fanners* willingness to enlarge their 
equities in their cooperatives were largely respon- 
sible for this improved financial position. 

Many marketing and purchasing cooperatives 
arc increasing their activities by workmg with other 
associations. Local cooperatives are forming re- 
gional groups, and a few regional associations are 
cooperating to do jobs too big for the smaller or- 
ganizahons. As an example of die latter, four rc- 
gionals joined togetlier to produce feed, seed, and 
Fertilizer for tliousands of Northwestern fanners. 

Die scope and importance of agricultural co- 
operation in marketing farm products and purchas- 
ing farm supplies are indicated in tlie following 
summary: About 7,500 marketing cooperatives 
served a membership of about 2,730,000 farmers 
in 1943-44. The 2,780 purchasing associations had 
a membership of oier 1,500,000 in tliat marketing 
Season. In round numbers, 2,300 of the marketing 
associations are daiiy cooperatives; 2,300 handle 
grain; 780 handle liiestock and wool; about 950, 
Fruits and \'cgetables, 530, cotton and cotton prod- 
ucts; 160, poultry and poultry products; and about 
500 handle other crops and furnish a I'ariety of 
business services. 

In 1943-44 these 10,300 marketing and purchas- 
ing cooperatives transacted business estimated at 
well over four billion dollars. Nearly 86 percent 
of this amount was accounted for by the marketing 
associations. The West North Central section of the 
country ranked first with nearly 30 percent. 

Diiiry, grain, and livestock associations led other 
commodfities in the 1943-44 ^'olume. Daily co- 
ooeratives produced milk, cheese, butter, and non- 
fat dry mifle sofids for the war but had to make 
some adjustments. They shifted to receiving more 
whole milk and less cream from the farms. More 
associations have become interested in retailing 
milk of tiieir members, and there is a trend toward 
large-scale dairy plants that can shift from one 
dairy product to another as market conditions 
change. Artificial breeding associations continued 
their rapid growth, from 95 to 195 in 1944. 

Livestock cooperatiyes during the war found 
hiore farmers selling at country points and fewer 
shillping to terminal markets. As a result of these 
changes in methods of marketing, farmers in many 
sections of the country are planning to set up 
small meat-processing ^ants. 

Bibber prices accounted for most of the increase 
in dollar volume of business done by min coopera- 
tives in the last marketing season. More grain is 
moving to market through regionals from the locals 


than ever before. The trend in seed purchasing and 
marketing is also toward local co-ops working to- 
gether through regional associations. 

In many parts of the country, cooperative farm 
supply associations are pacemakers in service, 
quality, and price. During me war substantial gains 
were nlade. Feed cooperatives doubled their an- 
nilal tonnage; both the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of fertilizer expanded considerably; in the 
petroleum field seven of the ten oil refineries now 
operated by cooperatives were purchased by re- 
gionals; several hundred miles of pipe line, a num- 
ber of producing oil wells, and several thousand 
acres of oil leases were acquired. 

A new cottonseed oil mfll organized during the 
year brought the total to 14. Soybean cooperative 
mills made a big wartime jump . . . from only 
two in April 1942 to 21 by the middle of 1945. 

Farmer-owned locker nlants are one of tlie 
newest and the most rapidly growing of any type 
of cooperative . . . increasing by about 100 in 
the past year. These locker mants store food for 
their patrons. Many also do slaughtering and 
processing, handle packaged frozen foods from 
commercial firms, and service home freezers. 

Eastern poultry associations have begun to 
broaden tlieir operations, to supply members with 
hatching eggs, feed, and other supplies, and to 
operate poultry dressing plants. In commercial 
broiler areas several cooperatives have set up plants 
to process and market broilers. 

In addition to providing fruits and vegetables in 
volume during the war, plants, and laboratories of 
some of these cooperatives did valuable research. 
One originated a process for con\’erting by-products 
of fruit processing into industrial alcohol. Others 
developed citrus concentrates. 

Cooperatives work together through their State- 
wide organizations, usually called State councils. 
There are now 32 such State councils. On the na- 
tional scale they work together through the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the National Association of Coopera- 
tives in Chicago, III., and the American Institute 
of Cooperation in Philadelphia. 

W. W. Fetbow. 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, Bureau of. A Bureau of 
tlie U.S. Department of Agriculture created in 
1922 by the merger of three existing units. It is 
the central statistical and economic research agency 
of the Department, and publishes a wide variety 
of facts about agriculture. Chief; Howard R. 
Tolley. 

AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. Farm produc- 
tion in the United States was in the hands of the 
weather man when World War II came to an end, 
and the termination of the hostilities affected it 
very little. Crop and livestock production together, 
aimed at goals adopted the previous fall, was very 
neferly equal to the record outputs of 1944 and 
1942. Production of food grains was the largest on 
record, of feed grains the second largest, and of 
livestock products the second or third largest. Cdm 
was again a three-billion bushel crop, for the 
fourth successive year- wheat production, as in 
1944. exceeded one billion bushels; the oats crop 
for the first time passed Hi billion bushels, and 
tobacco, the 2-billion pound mark. On the other 
hand cotton production, on the smallest acreage 
harvested since 1885, amounted to less than 91i 
million bales and with one exception was the 
smallest cotton crop since 1899. Ohitpat of live- 
stock and livestock products was about the same 
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as in 1944, and only 5 percent below the 1943 
level. The slight reduction from 1944 in tlie total 
output resulted from lateness in planting, retarded 
plant growth, delays in farming operations, and 
frosts. 

But the termination of the hostilities affected 
distribution very greatly. Almost immediately it 
reduced military requirements both for the United 
States forces and for this country’s allies, but raised 
the demand for world relief purposes and for 
United States civilians. Subsequently, the distribu- 
tion pattern underwent further change, from the 
dropping of the lend-lease system. In 1945, U. S. 
military and war services took 10 percent of the 
food output, exports of all kinds took 12 percent, 
and U. S. civilian consumption took the remainder. 
Forecasts of what the division would be in 1946 
could not be precise, because foreign requirements 
were dependent on a host of problematical fac- 
tors. notably occupation programs, relief plans, and 
creoit negotiations. It was certain, nevertheless, 
that the division would be different from that of 
the previous years. On the assumption, for ex- 
ample, that our total military strenm would drop 
to 3 million by the end of 1946, uie Department 
of Agriculture estimated U. S. military food re- 
quirements for the year would be only one-fifth 
as great as those of the high point in 1945. Con- 
versely, the Department looked for an increased 
total U. S. civilian food consumption along with 
an important though unpredictable increase in re- 
lief smpments and commercial exports. In the war 
years it was not possible to produce enough food 
for all requirements; but it was evident that in the 
postwar years the farmers’ problem would ulti- 
mately be the opposite one of markets, distribu- 
tion, and pnce-rdationships. 

Nevertheless, postwar problems of agricultural 
readjustment were not immediately urgent; on the 
contrary, the outlook for tlie years immediately 
ahead was favorable. Assuming nigh U. S. employ- 
ment in the reconversion perioo, and also con- 
siderable farm export trade, the Department of 
Agriculture surmised the market for most farm 
products would be temporanly about equal to the 
farm production capacity — about one-fourth above 
prewar. This required per capita domestic con- 
sumption at 8 or 10 percent above prewar levels, 
plus exports at about the same percentage of the 
production as diose of 1945. The export percentage 
of the farm output was near this level or about 12 
percent in the first years after World War I, though 
in the late 1930’s it dropped to 4 percent. It was 
not the short-run but the long-run problem that 
chiefly preoccupied farm economists — the problem 
of makhig the food demand stay in balance with 
production power. Even full employment, they 
pointed out, would not do away with tlie need 
lor some crcp adjustments; serious unemployment 
would call for additional crop curtailment, and 
perhaps also for extensive surplus-disposal pro- 
grams. 

Farmers incnreased their wartime overall produc- 
tion by roughly one-third above the prewar level. 
This was a threefold greater increase than that 
of the World War I years. Cross farm production 
was only about 24 percent larger than during the 
prewar ( 1935-39 ) period; but among other things 
this figure includes the production of feed for 
farm horses and mules, an item that has been de- 
clining for many years: it has been largely sup- 
planted by urban production of machinery and 
fuel. With the feed consumed by farm horses and 
mules eliminated, and the reckoning confined to 
production for sale and for use as food on the 


farm, the 1944 total for example was 36 percent 
above the average for the five prewar vears; the 
percentage for 1945 was about 31. Production of 
food alone on farms in 1944 was 38 percent above 
prewar; the calculation for 1945 is not yet avail- 
able. Noteworthy too was the wartime change in 
the composition of the farm output. Cash crops, 
with cotton an important exception, averaged from 
15 to 20 percent higher in volume. Output of oil- 
seed crops for the three years 1943-45 w^ nearly 
three times the prewar average. Hog production 
at the 1943 peak was 77 percent above prewar; 
dairy production from 1943 through 1944 was 15 
percent higher. This change in the crop pattern 
involved (fffficulties and costs. 

Agriculture achieved its wartime increase with 
10 percent fewer workers on farms, and with ma- 
chinety and other facilities relatively scarce. Prog- 
ress in farm technology, along with a general 
lenrthening of working hours, was chiefly respon- 
sible for the rise in the farm output. True, the 
weather was favorable for crops tiiroughout the 
war years; but the Department of Agriculture 
credits tlie above-average weather that prevailed 
with only one-quarter of the increase. Little of it 
can be attributed to crop-acreage expansion; the 
wartime peak of planted acreage in 1944 was only 
2 percent above the prewar average. Big factors 
in the gain were increased use of machinery, aided 
by much pooling, and an 85 percent jump in the 
use of commercial fertilizer. Other aids to the farm 
war effort included a more general use of improved 
crop varieties, drafts on fertility previously stored 
by conservation practices, and better feeding of 
livestock. Farmers adopted improved practices to 
an extent that could not have been predicted, and 
accomplished almost a technical revolution. 

Farmers now have sufficient production -capacity 
to maintain their output of cash crops, such as 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, fruits and vegetables, and 
oilseeds, at probably 25 percent above the prewar 
level. They have enough capacity to keep their out- 
put of feed crops such as corn, oats, barley, grain 
sorghums, and nay at about the same percentage 
higher. Livestock production in 1943, 1944, and 
1945 averaged about 40 percent above the prewar 
level; farmers can easily maintain it, says the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at about 25 or 30 percent 
above the 1935-39 average. The jump to 40 per- 
cent higher in the war years resulted partly from 
the use of big feed reserves. Hereafter, better feed- 
ing practices, the improvement of pastures, and 
other methods will provide stimulus. For example, 
some land now in intertilled crops will be ^iUed 
to passes and legumes, with advantage to livestock 
raising. But in order to use their expanded produc- 
tion-capacity, the farmers will need high domestic 
consumption and a lively export trade. Though the 
immediate outlook is good, the longer-time prob- 
lem will require serious planning and action. Some 
notice of this problem will be appropriate later in 
this article, after a glance at the world food situa- 
tion, which constitutes the total setting for the 
farm adjustment. 

Th« World Food Situation. Measured in calories 
the total world output of food in 1945-46 may be 
about 3 percent less than the prewar average. This 
is an estimate by the Department of Agriculture, 
based on reports from its own representatives 
abroad and on reports from foreign governments. 
It seems like a small reduction, after more than 
five years of literally world-wnde destructive war; 
but in these years the world’s population has 
grown, despite the slaughter. On a per capita basis 
the 1945-46 world food production may be as 
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much as ten percent below the prewar level, and 
by countries it will be very unequally distributed. 
Some countries, notably those of the western hemi- 
sphere, will have more food than they had before 
the war; but other countries will have veiy much 
less. Thus continental Europe (not including the 
USSR) and North Africa combined may have an 
output as much as 25 percent below the pre-war 
average. Production in Japan may be as much be- 
low the prewar level as that of continental Europe. 
It is below the prewar average in other areas of me 
Far East. 

Sharp reductions in most major food products 
add to the seriousness of the problem. Supplies of 
rice, sugar, fats and oils, and meat products will be 
much below prewar levels. Even wheat, though 
more abundant than before the war, will be less 
plentiful than during the war. World milk produc- 
tion may be lower than in prewar years, despite 
the increase in North America. In Europe livestock 
production has declined tremendously, poultry and 
eggs the most. Supplies of wheat, rice, and other 
foods in India and China, though likely to be about 
equal to that of the prewar years, will not cover 
the population-growth, and will not reach all needy 
areas. Supplies in tlie USSR however will be 
greater than in 1944-45, though still far below 
pre-war. 

In contrast with the United States most Euro- 
ean and Asiatic countries have a shortage of pro- 
uction-capacity. Almost everything required in 
farming is scarce from seeds to draft-power and 
transportation. In many places e\'en manpower is 
not available, not to speak of machinery, rertilizer, 
feeds, fuel, and machinery. Paradoxically, more- 
over, the farmers suffer from a lack of markets. 
This is not the result of any lack of human need 
for foods and other farm products, but of break- 
downs in distribution systems, and of shortages of 
goods that farmers need. In many countries infla- 
tion renders money inacceptable. Farmers often 
hoard their crops, and wait for chances to barter 
them. Political and social disturbances interfere 
with agricultural operations, notably in the Balkan 
countries and throughout tlie Danube Basin, Pro- 
rams for the partition of great estates hamper pro- 
uction at least temporarily. 

Nevertlieless, with average weather conditions, 
world food -production should increase in 194B-47. 
In the Orient, particularly in rice and oil-crop 
areas, it should benefit from restored access to 
world markets, as well as from the decline of fight- 
ing. In continental Europe it should benefit from 
plans that are being worked out for increasing the 
supply of fertilizer and machinery. It may be some 
years, particularly in eastern Europe, b^ore farm 
production gets back to normal; but the output 
should soon rise from the present low level. Fuel 
and transportation, which have been critically short, 
will be more easily obtained. Livestock production 
requires large amounts of imported feedstuffs and 
may lag benind the crop recovery; but some in- 
crease is likely even in the livestock industries. 
Probably 1946 will be the most critical year. Neces- 
sary food imports for continental Europe, exclusive 
of the USSR, have been estimated for tne food year 
1945-46 at above 18 million tons. This is the 
amount necessary to raise legal non-farm supplies 
in liberated countries to 2,000 calories per person 
per day, to provide minimum supplies for ex-enemy 
countries, and to allow some increase in imports to 
neuttal countries. 

Participation in Roliof Shipmontt Compotiblo with 
High U. S. Coniumptien. Meantime, this country and 
some of the other United Nations will continue 


to provide considerable food for hungry countries. 
Resident Truman committed die U. S. to the policy 
of helping Europe to the limit of our strength; 
he instructed government agencies to put various 
emergency measures into effect, as means of helping 
to prevent mass starvation in many countries. In 
half of Europe the urban population was existing 
on as little as 2,000 calories or less per day, as 
compared with the estimated 3,260 calories per 
day available to people in this country. About 100,- 
000,000 people in Europe in 1945 had less than 
1,500 calories per day. The Congress approved 
further allocation of funds to UNRRA; but year- 
end reports from 'Europe indicated 1946 food sup- 
plies there would fall below the earlier expectations, 
and showed that the need would exceed the provi- 
sion for meeting it. 

Measures under consideration as 1945 ended in- 
cluded additional emphasis on food conservation in 
this country; the production, by means of a hi^er 
extraction rate, of more flour from each bush^ of 
wheat milled; priorities for the rail movement of 
foods to the seaboard; the control of wheat and 
flour exports to destinations of greatest need; the 
reduced use of grains in the production of alcoholic 
beverages; greater conservation of grain in the feed- 
ing of fivestock, in line with the principle that when 
lives are at stake the food-use of grain will take 
care of more people than the conversion of grain 
into livestock products. Stocks of wheat in the U. S. 
were 61 million bushels less than had been antici- 
pated, as a result chiefly of the increased feeding 
of grain to hogs, cattle, and poultry. Accordingly, 
ceiling-changes were proposed to encourage mar- 
ketings of animals at lighter weights. Our farmers 
had no immediate need to worry about food sur- 
pluses: it was evident that in 1946 all the food that 
could be raised would be in urgent demand at home 
and abroad. 

This prospect, along with the expectation that 
per capita consumption of food in the United 
States would rise above the wartime level, removed 
immediate worry over the farmers' markets. Food 
production in war years provided abundantly for 
our armed forces, liberally for lend-lease ship- 
ments, and more than the pre-war average for 
United States civilians. Specincally, the per capita 
consumption of food in the United States rose and 
stayed at about 8 percent above pre-war, and it 
consisted to a higher degree than previously of the 
better foods. In the absence of rationing the con- 
sumption-level would have gone higher. Even if 
the per capita rate shows no change, total civilian 
consumption will increase in 1946, as a result of 
demobilization and well maintained consumer buy- 
ing power. Thus apiculture's immediate problems 
should be manageable. Some change from the war- 
time pattern of production may be required; but 
the change will not be of such a nature as to in- 
volve any large net curtailment of the output, 
though the Department of Agriculture says produc- 
tion goals must be highly selective in order to avoid 
both surpluses and shortages. Up to the end of 
November no important overall cut-backs had been 
proposed, though some crop shifts had been ad- 
vised. 

Rationing Endod Excapt of Sugar. On November 24, 
1945, the Secretary of Agriculture, with the Price 
Administrator concurring, announced termination 
of the rationing of meats, canned fish, and fats and 
oils. The only food item left under rationing was 
sugar. Because of a serious worldwide shortage, 
there was no immediate prospect of lifting sugar 
rationing. The decision to lift the rationing of 3ie 
other foodstuffs was made possible by changes 
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since V-J Day in food requirements and supplies, 
notably sharp reductions in military takings, sea- 
sonal increases in livestock slaughter, an increase in 
the production of chickens and turkeys to an all- 
time high level, and prosjpects for a record supply 
of eggs. Supplies of meat available to U. S. civilians 
for the month of December, 1945, were estimated 
to be at an annual rate of 165 pounds per capita, 
as compared with the prewar 0935-39) average 
of 126 pounds. This was after allowing for military 
needs and for set-asidcs to provide more than 30 
million ^unds weeklv for shipment to Allied and 
hberatea countries plus a substantial amount for 
commercial export. Allowance for the taking of a 
substantial tonnage by UNRRA, the department 
said, would still leave supplies above the quantities 
that would necessitate continued rationing. 

In 1946, the announcement stated, the civilian 
meat supply would continue favorable, though 
with some listening in the second and third 
quarters. Fats and ofls, it explained, would con- 
tinue in short supply; but discontinuance of the ra- 
tioning of these commodities in the United States 
appeared to be preferable to the institution of a 
completely new system of rationing for fats and 
oils alone, such as would be necessary with meat 
rationing terminated. Such a new system would 
involve the registration of more than 500,000 in- 
dustrial and institutional users and the possible is- 
suance of new ration books to all civilians. Allowing 
conservatively for exports of fats and oils for es- 
sential relief purposes, the Department estimated 
civilian supplies of fats and oils in the first half of 
1946 might be nearly 10 percent below the prewar 
rate. 

Consumption of fats and oils in war-ravaged 
countries was certain to continue far below prewar 
levels for some time, and it was essential that steps 
should be taken to fill their minimum needs. Be- 
sides making some supplies available from the 
United States for this purpose, the Department was 
acting to obtain all the vegetable oils possible from 
the recently liberated Far Eastern areas. It was on 
the lookout for supplies which might be available 
elsewhere, and was improving the collection and 
procurement machinery. Also, it was lurging con- 
tinued effort to prevent waste and to salvage waste 
fats. Meantime, the Department said, the set-asides 
and other regulations would be continued, and 
manufacturers of shortening, margarine, salad, and 
other edible oil products would be asked to operate 
under the existing quota limitations. In addition, 
allocations and export and import controls would 
be maintained. 

U. S. Agriculture*! Long-time Problem!. Looking 
beyond the reconversion phase, during which re- 
lief and other urgent demands abroad plus active 
domestic employment may be expected to sustain 
the demand for farm products, agricultural econo- 
mists attempted to sketch out basic long-term 
probabilities. They did not foresee an indefinite 
continuance of the demand at the prevailing level, 
or at any rate not a continuance of it automatically. 
Two factors in the current situation, they pointed 
out, would eventually have to be replaced — de- 
ferred spending in the home market and relief 
shipments to foreign countries. Urban employment 
might run high temporarily on the basis or deferred 
spending to nil shortages; but the most liberal esti- 
mates for this factor, which draws on wartime 
savings, allowed it only a few years. As for the 
relief call, it seemed likely to have an even briefer 
life, though with prospects that commercial foreign 
takings would ultimately fill the gap. Agriculture's 
hopes for the longer future could not rest on the 


backlog of deferred domestic demand; yet plans to 
provide a more lasting adequate demand were in 
only the discussion stage. Its hopes for e^^rt trade 
on a commercial basis encountered a different ob- 
stacle — the necessity to meet competitive world 
prices. This cmened up the entire problem of price- 
policy, for the domestic as well as the foreign 
market, along with the related problem of produc- 
tion-planing. 

Agriculture can influence the domestic demand 
for its products only to a vexy limited extent; it has 
almost no say, for example, with regard to volume 
of urban employment. On the other hand, it can 
decide very largely, in terms of price-policy, what 
is to happen to its commercial exports. Officials of 
the Department of Agriculture reminded farmers 
that in order to get an adequate foreign market for 
their products they would have to meet the price- 
terms required. Specifically, they said, it mignt be 
necessary to sell part of the farm out]?ut at world 
prices below domestic prices. The Surplus Property 
Disposal Act of 1944 ( Public Law 457, 78th Cong. ) 
authorizes this procedure. It allows the Commomty 
Credit Corporation to sell farm commodities and 
the products thereof in world markets at world 
prices. This may be done, however, in a number of 
very different ways. Study of the various possi- 
bilities bulked large in the agricultural discussions 
of 1945. Mainly the discussion turned around the 
necessity for adjusting price-support and produc- 
tion policy to postwar needs. There was no disposi- 
tion to challenge the parity income goal for agri- 
culture, as denned in the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of 1937. Experience had 
shown, however, that parity prices did not always 
necessarily produce parity incomes, owing to the 
fact that in certain cases notably in connection with 
the export crops parity prices interfered with sales. 
Hence, farm economists examined other possible 
methods of reaching the farm-income obiective. 

ACTicultural price-policy has been determined 
for the years immediately ahead by federal legisla- 
tion, some of it of prewar origin. Briefly, this legis- 
lation provides that for two years following desig- 
nation of the end of hostilities the Government will 
support both the so-called basic and the so-called 
Steagall amendment commodities at not less than 
90 percent of parity, and that it will support llic 
prices of otlier farm products on a comparable basis 
to the extent that funds are available and produceis 
are able to bring their supplies into line with de- 
mand. The basic crops are the ones named as such 
in tlie Agricultural Adjustment Acts — namely, 
cotton, com, wheat, tobacco, rice, and peanuts for 
nuts. So-called Steagall amendment commodities 
are those formally proclaimed during tlic war as 
needed in Increased amounts. Support prices have 
been announced also for some non-basic and non- 
Steagall commodities. As mentioned, the price 
commitment for commodities other than basic and 
Steagall commodities is conditional upon the avail- 
ability of funds and the adjustment of supply. 
When the two years after the declared end of the 
hostilities are up, the whole broad question of 
price-support and production policy will be due 
for overhauling, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture has already drllwn attention to some of the 
things diat will have to be considered. 

Farm policy in postwar years, the Department 
indicatea, would face the twofold problem of pro- 
tecting the farmer's income and maintaining out- 
lets for farm production. It noted the Congress liad 
manifested an intention to provide whatever funds 
might be required, and said these funds would be 
used in line with the authorized procedures best 
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suited to achieve a sound reconversion pattern. The 
basic legislation authorizes many dmerent pro- 
cedures» such as commodity loans, subsidization of 
exports, acreage allotments, and marketing quotas. 

Cotton and wheat are the problem crops in world 
trade. Heretofore, in peacetime, we depended on 
foreign countries to take more than half our cotton 
crop each year. The war almost suspended our 
cotton export trade. Our own consumjption in- 
creased, however, and we sent some cotton abroad 
as lend-lease aid, with the result that our surplus 
did not increase though it remained large. But we 
need foreim customers. This is also true, though 
less urgentiy, of wheat. Our price-supports, which 
hold domestic cotton and wheat prices far above 
world prices, stand in the way; and thou^ tempo- 
rarily we have export-subsidy facilities, the search 
is on for a more permanent procedure. 

Among numerous possibihties, two at the oppo- 
site extremes may be thrown out — price support at 
full parity for unlimited production; and no price 
or income support’ at all. Tliree intermediate possi- 
bilities may oe mentioned: (1) Maintenance of 
cotton at parity only for the domestic portion of 
the crop, with the Mowers entitled on a prorata 
basis only to the world price for tlie rest, and with 
full scope to produce all the cotton they wish; or 
in other words a two-price system; (2) one price, 
adjusted to the world level, for the entire crop, 
with growers entitled to government payments as 
partial compensation, and not obliged to make any 
crop adjustments; and (3) the same world price, 
accompanied by government payments to maintain 
the income level of growers and supported by an 
extensive, regional conversion program with crop 
diversification and local industrialization as main 
features. 

Such plans presuppose a transition to a free or 
world-market basis, with government payments 
used as shock absorbers and changes effected mean- 
while in the structure and costs of cotton and 
wheat farming. These proposed reorientations of 
the export crops to export markets reflect a belief 
that the straight export-subsidy plan will not prove 
permanently workable. They refer, of course, to 
long-range possibilities, since legislation already on 
the statute books determines the immediate price- 
policy. Common to them all is an intention to ful- 
fill the basic objective of current and recent farm 
policy; namely, to assist farmers in getting a fair 
share of the national income. Specifically, tiiey in- 
volve a decision as to whether cotton and wheat 
growers wdnt relatively high prices with a rela- 
tively small market or lower prices with a larger 
market. 

The basic question of overall farm policy, as an 
inter-bureau committee of the Department of Agri- 
culture expressed it, was to what extent the nation 
would have to rely on restrictive measures, and 
to what extent it would prove possible to depend 
on full and eflScient production in a national eco- 
nomy geared to full employment, increased con- 
sumption, and expanded world trade. Barriers to 
world trade, the committee said, should be re- 
duced. It declared the world ought not to return 
to the prewar practice of national price or in- 
come-support measures adopted unilaterally by 
most producing countries without regard to the 
effects on other countries. Instead, the problem of 
handling world supplies should be met by inter- 
national arrangements, designed both to maintain 
prosperity in agriculture and to promote a high 
rate of consumption throughout the world. 

In the United States, the committee added, it 
would be important to have a high level of export 


trade in factory products as well as in farm com- 
modities, since exports of industrial goods would 
help to maintain domestic employment and con- 
sumption. Along with fulfillment of price or in- 
come-support commitments, the committee recom- 
mended that more stress than in the past should be 
laid on ways of stabilizing farm income by means 
other than production control and price-supports, 
especially on programs aimed at expanding the 
world demana for farm products, reducing the 
costs of agricultural production and marketing, 
and improving farm living conditions through the 
revision of better roads, schools, housing, and 
ealth facilities. Underlying this general principle 
is tlie conviction that beyond a certain point, the 
drawbacks exceed the advantages of production- 
control and price-support. This is especially true of 
crops that must be exported in large amounts; ap- 
plied to these, the attempt to regulate production 
and prices makes the going easier for competing 
countries. 

It is impossible to dispense with farm export 
trade. Without farm exports, no speedy solution of 
the American fann problem is conceivable. Even 
in the late 1930*s, after a decade of near paralysis 
in world trade, this country exported about 40 per- 
cent of its cotton, about one- third of its tobacco, 
nearly one-tenth of its wheat, and large quantities 
of rice, lard, and fruits. Expanded in the war effort, 
the export power is even greater now. With so 
much of its production designed for export, agri- 
culture needs foreign outlets to safeguard its do- 
mestic business. Formerly, this was obvious; if 
exports stalled, domestic prices slumped. In a 
somewhat different manner the principle holds 
under the price-support system; for if price-sup- 
ports oblige the government to store the export 
surplus, the ultimate result is either a surplus-dis- 
posal problem or drastic crop limitation. Hence, as 
long as production for export continues at all, it 
poses a problem which is at once domestic and 
international. With the government supporting 
crop prices, the problem is how to keep on doing 
that and at the same time move export surpluses 
into export channels in ways that foreign countries 
will not oppose. It is a problem, of course, in inter- 
national cooperation, possibly made easier by the 
fact that most countries now have price and trade 
controls. Obviously, if they expect to do much busi- 
ness with one another, they must reconcile their 
domestic with their world trade operations. This 
applies as fully to the United States as it does to 
other countries, as numerous oflBcial statements 
acknowledge. 

In connection with these and other discussions 
of the world trade problem the Department of 
Agriculture has pointed out that the United States 
seeks no unfair advantage. It wishes only to offset 
its handicaps. These have partly resulted from 
measures taken to improve the prices of the export 
crops — ^measures that have benefited foreign as 
well as American farmers. How these measures 
should be altered has not yet been determined; but 
that they must be altered everyone admits, because 
the system inherited from prewar years tends to 
hamper United States farm export trade. Hence, 
while insisting upon its right to act, the govern- 
ment has offered to negotiate arrangements with 
other countries by which they may oe protected 
from untoward or unintended consequences. Es- 
sentially, the problem is to harmonize the price- 
supports with the necessity to sell export supplies 
on a competitive basis. Chiefly required is a method 
for working out practical mechanisms for interna- 
tional collaboration. 
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Farm Incem* in 1945. Cash receipts from farm 
marketings in 1945 seemed likely to total about 
20»400 million dollars — 3 percent more than in 
1944. The income from crops was expected to be 
5 to 10 percent above the previous last year’s, 
while ihe income from livestock and livestock 
products reflected decreased sales, particularly in 
no^. 

Marketings of crop and livestock combined were 
about the same as the record total of 1944, but in- 
cluded an unusually large proportion of crops from 
the previous year’s harvests. Total marketings of 
crops in 1945 were about 7 percent greater than 
those of 1944, while marketings of livestock and 
livestock products were smaller by about the same 
percentage. Prices received by farmers in 1945 
were about 2 percent higher than in 1944 with 
livestock and livestock products showing a greater 
gain than crops. 

Total expenses of farm production for 1945 were 
about 4 percent above those of 1944. Increases 
were relatively large in labor costs and in main- 
tenance and depreciation. Wage rates were up 
about 8 percent; the value of perquisites to hired 
workers was up slightly, in hne with the higher 
value of farm products. The total costs of hired 
labor in amcmture, for wages and perquisites, 
seemed likely to be about 7 percent himer than in 
1944. Charges for maintenance and depreciation 
increased partly because fanners had more oppor- 
tunity to replace outworn and outmoded equip- 
ment. Expenses of maintenance and depreciation 
were from 5 to 10 percent above 1944. Ejmendi- 
tures for purchased feed declined. Taxes ana mort- 
gage interest showed little change from 1944. 

Analysis of the receipts and the expenditures 
indicated the net income to operators m 1945 
would be about 3 percent higher than in 1944. 
Value of products consumed in farm homes was 
slightly higher; the rental value of operators’ dwell- 
ings showed a small increase, in line with some 
rise that had taken place in real estate values; gov- 
ernment payments were about the same as in 1944. 

Agricultura's Balanca Sh««i. Measured by the dollar 
value of its goods, agriculture increased from a 
49-billion-dollar industry to a 74-billion-dollar In- 
dus^ during the five years ended January 1, 1945. 
During 1944 the increase was from 69 to 74 billion 
dollars; comparable figures for 1945 are not yet 
available. Farmers’ financial assets, such as cur- 
rency, deposits, and war bonds increased from an 
estimated 5 billion dollars on January 1, 1940 to 
13 billion dollars on January 1, 1944 and to nearly 
17 billion dollars on Januarv 1, 1945. 

Farmers’ liabilities have decreased. Farm-mort- 
gage indebtedness, at 5,271 million dollars on 
January 1, 1945, was 364 million dollars less than 
a year earlier, and 1,316 million dollars less 
than on January 1, 1940. The 1945 total was less 
than one-half the all-time peak in 1923 and was 
the lowest since 1916. Non real-estate indebted- 
ness (excluding non-recourse loans guaranteed by 
CCC) showed a slight declme. 

Obviously, proprietors’ equities have benefited. 
The proprietors held a 90 percent interest in the 
physical and financial assets associated with agri- 
culture on January 1, 1945. This proprietary in- 
terest totaled 81,820 million dollars, or 8,447 mil- 
lion dollars more than a year earlier and 38,036 
million more than five years earlier. 

Farm income has been high since the war be- 
gan. The wartime rise of prices has been the chief 
factor in the improvement of agriculture’s financid 
structure. In 1944, however, total net income from 
agriculture, excluding Government payments, de- 


clined to 14.9 billion dollars as compared with 15.2 
billion dollars in 1943, whidh may prove to have 
been the wartime peak. The decline in the net in- 
come was in the face of a rising gross income, 
which includes not only cash receipts fropi market- 
ings but also the value of products retained on 
farms for home consumption and the rental value 
of farm home. 

Caused, in part, by rising operating expenses, the 
principal cause of the 1944 decline in the net farm 
income was the necessary charge against receipts 
for heavy inventory reductions. Gross income in 
1944 included returns not only from the sale of the 
enlarged output of that year, but also, in a larger 
degree than usual, from the sale of outout of for- 
mer years. The inventory of such items tor sale de- 
creased 415 million dollars in 1944, largely as a 
result of decreases in numbers of livestock on 
farms. 

The increase in value of physical assets during 
1944 was largely the result or a further 4.7 billion- 
dollar rise in land values. A .394-million-dollar 
increase in machinery and automobiles and a 
250-million-dollar increase in crops on hand were 
almost exactly offset by a 668-million-dollars de- 
crease in the value of livestock. 

Farm real estate accounted for 55 percent of the 
total assets on January 1, 1945; it increased in 
value from 33,642 million dollars in 1940 to 50,295 
million dollars in 1945, or about 50 percent. Value 
of livestock and crop inventories reflected both by 
physical increases and higher prices. The index of 
prices received by fanners for farm products ver- 
aged 195 (1919-14 = 100) in 1944 or about 1.6 
percent higher than in the previous year. 

Principal Crop Rotults of 1945. Farm production 
in 1945, as noticed at the beginning of this article, 
was about as large as the United States has ever 
known. Farmers nad difBculty with their seeding 
in the fall of 1944; much fall grain had to be sown 
in dry ground or much later man usual. But Octo- 
ber rains speeded seeding operations and gave 
grains seeded in the dust a chance to germinate. 
Hence 1945 began with yield prospects above the 
average, and an early spring further improved 
them. In fact the weather favored small grains until 
they were mature, although it was less favorable 
for other crops. But subsequently the weather be- 
came favorable for the late maturing crops, and 
harvesting proceeded without serious losses. 

In production facilities the farmers began tlie 
season with no bad handicaps. Labor, to be sure, 
was still scarce; but farms had been mechanizea 
pretty generally, to the extent that tlie supply of 
tractors and other implements permitted. Other 
difiBculties occasioned by the war, such as trans- 
portation delays and shortages of certain supplies, 
were less serious than in the previous war years. 
Farmers had to refrain from expanding their crop 
acreage as much as would have been possible in 
the absence of these handicaps, and they found it 
necessary also to emphasize the crops that would 
produce the most from the facilities available. On 
the whole, nevertheless, the season’s work encoun- 
tered no bad set-backs and resulted in an output 
as well adapted to requirements, both in volume 
and in composition, as that of any of the previous 
war years. 

Acreage of all crops harvested, as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture in November, was 
351 million acres. This was only slightly less than 
the acreage of 1944 and was the second largest 
since the period 1928 to 1932, during which the 
combined acreage varied from 351 to 862 million 
acres. Some sliut took place from row crops to 
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small grains, because the labor requirement for 
small grains is lighter. Nevertheless, the farmers 
were not able to plant all the small grains, sor- 
^ums, and com thev had planned. They increased 
uieir acreages of tobacco, of sugar beets, and of 
truck crops, though these crops have high labor re- 
quirements. On the other hand, cotton growers 
planted only 18,355,000 acres, ten percent less than 
in 1944 and less than in any previous year in this 
century. Acreages of com, barley, peanuts, cotton, 
and sugar crops were below the goals by an aggre- 
gate of nearly 12 million acres or 3 percent. 

A second successive billion-bushel wheat crop 
was harvested. At 1,150 million bushels, it ex- 
ceeded the previous record crop of 1944 by nearly 
7 percent. The yield, at 17.7 bushels per harvested 
acre, was well above the average, though not 
record. A relatively large proportion of the seeded 
acreages of winter wheat remained for harvest as 
grain, and the spring wheat crop was large. On the 
other hand, the rye crop was small, though yields 
were above average. Rice yielded well and pro- 
duced a record crop in spite of a disastrous tropical 
storm in the rice area of Texas. Buckwheat produc- 
tion was above average but below that of 1944. 

Com production, for the fourth successive year, 
exceeded 3 billion bushels and was the third largest 
of record. The yield per harvested acre was ex- 
ceeded only in 1942. About 64 percent of the 
acreage was planted with hybrid seed. Besides in- 
creasing the yield, the use of hybrid seed helped 
the crop, which had been planted under adverse 
conditions, to mature quickly and uniformly enough 
to escape major frost damage, though frosts in the 
northern and western Com Belt occurred at about 
the usual dates. 

Farmers harvested the first 1% billion-bushel oats 
crop. Favorable growing weather counteracted the 
effects of late planting and resulted in high test 
weight and a heavy yield per acre. Barley, grown 
on a smaller than average acreage, gave the highest 
yield per acre since 1915, and die production was 
slightly above the average. Acreage of sorghum 
grain was reduced by relatively light abandonment 
of wheat acreage in the SouUiwest, where aban- 
doned wheat land is often replanted to sorghums. 
On much of the acreage the sorghum crop was 
planted late. Moreover, it suffered from dry 
weather and from frosts; nevertheless, althougb 
much below the 1944 crop, it was the fourm 
largest ever produced. 

Cotton production, on the smallest acreage har- 
vested since 1885, was less than 10 million bales, 
and with the exception of the 1934 crop was the 
smallest since 1922. Plantings were late and the 
season was unusually wet. As a result, the growth 
was rank, and harvesting and ginning extremely 
slow. 

Tobacco for the first time passed the 2 billion- 
pound mark. Growing conditions favored the late 
cr(^. Production of peanuts was more than 21* bil- 
lion pounds. At 53 percent above the 1934-43 
average, it was an all time record. Production of 
soybeans topped all previous records, though much 
of the soybean acreage was planted late and the 
pods did not fill as well as expected. Dry beans 
were the smallest crop since 1936, and many of 
the beans were immature or damaged by frost and 
rain. Hay. potatoes, and flaxseed were near-record 
crops, and the outturn of sweet potatoes was above 
average. 

The citms crop promised to be a record. Peaches, 
pears, and sweet cherries were record crops. On 
the other hand, apples and sour cherries were 
record lows. Togetner, the citrus and deciduous 


fruit crops were about 5 percent less than in 1944. 
but 17 percent above the average. Production of 
tree nuts was greater than in 1944 and about a 
third more than average. Production of commercial 
vegetables for the year set a new high record; it 
was at least one-fourth above average. Output of 
vegetables grown for processing exceeded the 
average by more than 40 percent. Seed crops suf- 
fered from unusually wet weather at harvest time; 
yet the production was above average and indi- 
cated relatively few seeds would fall short of 1946 
requirements. 

Total food grain production was 37 million tons 
— 2 million tons more than in any other year. Total 
feed grain production was 121 million tons. To- 
gether with the big hay crop and a large tonnage 
of other roughages, it gave a feed supply exceeded 
only once before — in 1942. At the beginning of the 
October feeding season, supplies of feed per ani- 
mal unit were the largest in the 20 years ot record. 
Pastures and green feeds were abundant until a 
late date. 

Production of livestock and livestock products 
in 1945 was at about the same level as in 1944— • 
only 5 percent below the all-time high of 1943. It 
was estimated approximately 45 billion pounds live 
weight of cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry would be 
produced in 1945, or about 6 billion pounds less 
than the 1943 production and slightly less than 
that of 1944 or 1942 but substantially more than 
that of any other year. Milk production promised 
to establish a new record at about 123 billion 
pounds; production per cow was near the record 
level. Farm poultry produced eggs at a record rate 
per layer, but the number of layers averaged 8 
percent less than in 1944. Farm production or eggs 
in 1945 was expected to reach 4.6 billion dozen — 
second only to the 1944 record. 

Som* R»tultt of Agricultural Rotoarch. Shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, the Surgeon GeneraFs Office of the 
Army requested the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine to conduct studies on the fumi- 
gation of clothing and personal equipment because 
of the need for a more efficient method than steam 
sterilization for freeing servicemen from all stages 
of body lice, the carrier of typhus. Within a few 
months specialists in the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine demonstrated that all stages 
of body lice could be killed by relatively short ex- 
osure to methyl bromide gas, at any temperature, 
tactical methods of methyl bromide fumigation 
were developed and have been in use by the armed 
forces since 1943. These include individual fumiga- 
tion bags for treating one soldier's outfit and de- 
mountable fumigation vaults for use in the field 
and at debarkation ports. 

In the past four years more than a hundred new 
varieties of crop plants have been released to the 
public largely as the result of federal cooperation 
with State experiment stations. These varieties were 
mostly the culmination of previous work, but new 
methods made it possible to multiply seed supplies 
of many of them quickly. The new varieties in- 
cluded grains, forage crops, fruits and vegetables. 
A few were strictly the result of war-stimulated 
research; others became available more quickly 
than they would have done in peacetime. 

For example the productive stiff-strawed Clinton 
variety of oats, now getting into big commercial 
reduction, started with 25 pounds of seed pro- 
uced at Ames, Iowa, in July, 1943, and planted on 
irrigated land at Mesa, Arizona, in November 1943. 
From this planting about 2,000 pounds were har- 
vested in April 1944. Sown May 20 on irrigated 
land at Aberdeen, Idaho, this additional seed pro- 
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duced 20 tons in August, only a little more than a 
year from the original harvest of 25 pounds. The 
20 tons (or about 1,200 bushels) were planted by 
farmer seed growers in the Middle West in the 
spring of 1945. Some 40,000 bushels of Clinton 
oats (1,280,000 pounds) are available for 1946 
planting. 

Light on the delicate relation between mineral 
nutrition and the susceptibility of crops to certain 
diseases appears in reports of the Virginia Agricul- 
tural Elxperiment Station. Evidence presented 
points to the probability that a lack of sufficient 

otash may render com plants more susceptible to 

amage from bacterial wilt by reason of the result- 
ing accumulation of nitrate in the water-conducting 
tubes of the com stem. Deficiencies of other ele- 
ments are thought to have a possible bearing on 
the disease reactions of various plants and on their 
reactions to parasites that invade the water-carry- 
ing elements in the wood. 

Work of the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, a pioneer in studies of antibiotic sub- 
stances produced by micro-organisms, has brought 
fourth evidence that the production of penicillin is 
not confined to any one ^ecies of fungus or even 
to the mold genus Penicilfium, and that the condi- 
tions favoring maximmn yields differ with the 
species or strains involved, most of which also pro- 
duce a second antibiotic factor. Furthermore, this 
Station has isolated and described six other anti- 
biotic substances produced from the soil, viz., 
actinomycin, clavacin, fumigacin, streptothricin, 
streptomycin, and chaetomin. Of these, the two 
showing the most promise are streptothricin and 
streptomycin. 

In tests of penicillin by the Arizona Station 
against plant pathogenic bacteria, crown galls in- 
duced by bacterial inoculation were destroyed by 
wrapping antiseptic cotton soaked in crude penicil- 
lin around them after puncturing the galls in nu- 
merous places with a sterile needle. The method is 
suggested for trial on nursery stock and set trees 
and on other plants with galls limited to aerial 
parts. 

The feeding of a ration of cull beans and alfalfa 
to ewes during gestation and lactation resulted in 
a high percentage of offspring affected with stiff- 
lamb disease, in experiments by the New York 
(Cornell) Station. Administration of two doses 
weekly of 9 ml. per ewe of an 8.25 percent solu- 
tion of mixed tocopherols in cottonseed oil starting 
24 days before the first lamb was boro prevented 
the occurrence of this disorder in any of the lambs. 
Furthermore, lambs from ewes on the unsupple- 
mented diet, when treated with 2 ml. of an olive 
oil solution of 140 mg. alpha-tocopherol acetate, 
were protected against the disease. Subcutaneous 
injection of an aqueous solution of an alpha- 
tocopherol coxxnpound also proved efficient for 
treating affectea lambs. 

Scientists have recently found that certain so- 
called growth-regulating substances, called hor- 
mones, are useful as herbicides. They vrill loll some 
plants and not others. Studies have shown great 
promise as a weed killer for one of these substances 
— ^2,4-Dichloro-phenoxyacetic acid. A method de- 
vised by the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, and tested in collabora- 
tion with State agricultural experiment stations and 
the U, S. Golf Association, has shown good results 
on lawns, golf courses, grain fields, and areas bear- 
ing other plants of the ^ass family, though it is 
not yet recommended for pastures. It does not 
hxirt Kentucky bluegrass or weed grasses such as 
crab grass and quack grass; yet it affects bent 


grasses and White Dutch clover, as well as a con- 
siderable list of weeds. 

Correcting Minorol Dofleiondot Incrootet Btof Pro- 
duction. Experiments in federal and State agencies 
showed that one way to step up beef production 
in some range areas is to feed pho^horus supple- 
ments to breeding cattle. Especially in the Gulf 
Coast region much of the vegetation available for 
CTazing is deficient in this mineral. Correcting the 
deficiency results in more and better calves. Early 
results of cooperative investigations in southern 
Texas showed that feeding bonemeal and disodium 
phosphate to cattle, by hand dosing, was bene- 
ficial in two ways. It prevented the onset of phos- 
phorus deficiency and, in animals already af- 
fected, corrected it if not too far advanced. 

Abihur P. Chew. 

AGRICULTURE, U.S. Duportment of. A Department of 
the U.S. Government, created by Act of Congress, 
May 15, 1862, and directed by law to acquire and 
diffuse useful information on aCTicultural subjects 
in the most general and comprehensive sense. The 
Department performs functions relating to research, 
education, conservation, marketing, regulatory 
work, and agricultural adjustment. It conducts 
research in agricultural ana industrial chemistry, 
the industrial uses of farm products, entomology, 
soils, agricultural engineering, agricultural econom- 
ics, marketing, crop and livestock production, pro- 
duction and manufacture of dairy products, human 
nutrition, home economics, and conservation. It 
makes research results available for practical farm 
application through extension and experiment sta- 
tion work in cooperation with the States. 

The Department provides crop reports, com- 
modity standards. Federal meat inspection service, 
and other marketing services. It seeks to eradicate 
and control plant and animal diseases and nests. It 
administers more than 50 regulatory laws aesigned 
to protect the farmer and consuming public, and 
enforces the Sugar Act of 1937 and the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, June 15, 1936. It promotes 
the efficient use of soils and forests. It provides 
rural rehabihtation, and guarantees farmers a fair 
price and a stable ma^et through commodity 
loans and marketing quotas. It also provides agri- 
cultural credit, assists tenants to become farm 
owners, and facilitates the introduction of electric 
service to persons in rural areas. 

Changes During War Years. Early in the war pe- 
riod the Department of Agriculture functioned as 
a food administration though without any formal 
order. On December 5, 1942, President Roosevelt 
^ an executive order made it officially responsible. 
Tills order, which announced a reorganization of 
the Department, placed all Department agencies 
concerned with food production under a Director 
of Food Production and fprouped all department 
agencies concerned with food processing, storage, 
allocation, and distribution under a Director of 
Food Distribution. In March, 1945, by another 
executive order, this arrangement gave place to a 
new delineation of wartime food responsibilities. 
Parts of the existing food production and food dis- 
tribution administmtions became the War Food 
Administration, which managed the war food job 
until June 30, 1945, when by its own request the 
President abolished it and merged its functions 
with those of the D^artment of Agriculture. 

Subsequently the Secretary of Agriculture, Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, annoimced the appointment of a 
Committee on Departmental Reorganization. On 
the advice of this committee the Secretary an- 
nounced the establishment of a Production and 
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Marketing Administration which was, in effect, a 
consolidation of the following agencies: OfBce of 
Basic Commodities, OfBce of Supply, OfBce of the 
President of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
OfBces of the Manager and of the Secretary of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, Office of Mar- 
keting Services, Agricultural Adjustment ^ency. 
Office of Requirements and Allocations, Office of 
Price, Office of Transportation, Office of Materials 
and Facilities, Office of Labor, Office of Home 
Food Supply, Office of Investigatory Services, and 
the liquidating Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration. 

Principal agencies of the Department include 
the following: The Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, which directs and supervises most of the 
scientific research activities of the Department. 
Agencies which report to ARA include: the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of Daiw In- 
dustry, the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, and tlie Apicultural Research 
Center of Beltsville, Maryland. 

Other important agencies of the Department 
are: the Extension Service wluch cooperates with 
State agricultural agencies in education programs: 
the Farm Credit Administration, organized to pro- 
vide a complete credit service for farmers and 
farmer cooperative associations; the Farm Security 
Administration, which makes loans and gives tech- 
nical supervision to familv-type farmers unable to 
get sufficient credit elsewhere, the Forest Scivice; 
the Rural Electrification Administration; the Soil 
Conservation Service; the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; and the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. 

Legislative Basis of Action Agencies. In 1929 the 
Agricultural Marketing Act was passed, followed 
by the establishment of the Farm Boaid. The For- 
eign Agricultural Service Act was enacted in 1930. 
Enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
May 12, 1933, resulted in the setting up of many 
“action agencies” in the Department. This act was 
designed to establish and maintain such balance 
between the production and consumption of agri- 
cultural commodities, and such marketing condi- 
tions therefor, as would reestablish prices to farm- 
ers at a level that would ^ve farm products tlie 
purchasing power they had in specified earlier base 
periods. The base period for most commodities 
was 1909 to 1914. 

Subsequent legislative acts authorized other 
parts of the Department's action program. These 
measurements included: the Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933; the Farm Credit Act of 
1933; the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act 
and tlie Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of 1934; the 
Soil Conservation Act of 1935; the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, the Rural Elec- 
trification Act, and the Flood Control Act of 1936; 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement legislation; 
the act placing functions of the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation in the Department; the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; the Norris- 
Doxey farm foresb^ legislation; the Pope-Jones 
water-facilities legislation; and die Sugar Act of 
1937; the marketing-agreements and surplus-diN'er- 
sion programs, authorized in 1937-38; and the 
Flood Control Act, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and the Federal Crop Insurance Act of 1938. 

ALASKA. The territory of Alaska lies in the far 


northwest comer of the North American continent 
and includes die Aleutian Islands which extend 
westward more than 1,200 miles toward the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula. Tlie area of Alaska, inclusive of 
inland waters, is approximately 586,400 square 
miles or approximatdy one-fifth the area of conti- 
nental United States. Three-fourths of Alaska is in 
the North Temperate Zone. 

Oovarnmant and Political Statuf. Although Alaska 
was purchased from Russia in 1867 for $7,2^,000 
it did not become an “incorporated Territory” until 
1912 when Congress passed an “Organic Act” 
creating die Territory of Alaska. Under its terms 
the Territory does not merely belong to the United 
States, but is a part thereof. The Constitution and 
laws of the United States are automatically in force 
with the exception of certain provisions which are 
clearly not applicable. The head of the Territorial 
Government is Governor Ernest Gruening who was 
appointed by the late President, F. D. Roosevelt 
in 1939 for a four-year term, which has since been 
renewed. In addition, there is a Territorial Legisla- 
ture which meets for a period of 60 days biennially 
beginning with the fourth Monday in January of 
uneven years. Commencing with the 1945 session 
the number of members in this body has been in- 
creased to include 16 senators and 24 representa- 
tives. A delegate (Edward L. Bartlett) is elected 
by Alaskans every two years to represent Alaska 
in the U.S. Congress. He is empowered to prepare 
and introduce legislation, and act as a member of 
Committees, even though he has no vote. The ad- 
ministration and supervision of such functions as 
health, welfare, education of natives, expenses of 
the legislature, and judiciary, has not been dele- 
gated to the local government, but has remained 
a Federal function. There are as many as 50 Fed- 
eral agencies participating in the management of 
Alaska s affairs. 

Events, 1945. Interest in Alaska has been greatly 
stimulated since the realization of its importance 
as an outpost for national defense through its “dis- 
covery” by the hundreds of thousands of service- 
men and civilians who have been stationed there 
during the war, and by others who are looking for 
adventure, free land, and the opportunity to make 
a fortune in America's last frontier. More than 
3,000 letters a month have been received by the 
U.S. General Land Office from veterans who are 
anxious to learn about the possibilities for settle- 
ment and homesteading. Of great interest to pros- 
pective settlers is the fact that only 2,321,000 out 
of 365,841,000 acres have been surveyed. Thus 
many of them feel that the natural wealth of Alaska 
has only been sampled but not thoroughly ap- 
praised. 

Accompanying this renewed interest in Alaskan 
settlement and colonization, is the agitation for 
granting Statehood to the Territory. In tlie early 
part of the year tlie Alaskan Legislature provided 
tor a referendum being taken in the fall of 1946 at 
the general election on tlie question of Statehood. 
Mr. Bartlett, the Territorial Delegate, introduced 
a bill in the U.S. House of Representatives which 
provides for Alaska becoming a State. President 
Truman and Secretary Ickes are supporting this 
bill for they both feel that Statehood would speed 
the development of Alaska's resources and encour- 
age settlement. Representatives Johnson (D) of 
Oklahoma and Rooney ( D ) of New York, members 
of the Congressional Subcommittee on Interior 
Department Affairs of the General Appropriations 
Committee, who visited Alaska during tne summer, 
believe that the people of Alaska are not ready for 
Statehood or capable of governing themselves. 
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Moreover they believe that absentee owners of the 
fishing and mining industries exert too much in- 
fluence in the Legislature and are responsible for 
the absence of territorial taxes on personal and 
corporate incomes, property, gasoline, and banks, 
thus enabling them to spend only $1,000,000 out of 
$60,000,000 annually toward the economic de- 
velopment and betterment of Alaska. As a result of 
this liberal tax policy, the Federal Government is 
the main contributor towards health, schools, and 
roads. 

In spite of these claims of immaturity and in- 
competence, the Alaskan Le^slature passed an 
Equal Ri^ts bill which should prove to be a sig- 
nificant step in Alaskan history. It provides that 
“all citizens of Alaska shall be entitled to the full 
enjoyment of accommodaticms, advantages, imd 
facilities of any public place.*' In accordance with 
this law, no person shall display any printed or 
written signs indicating a discrimination on racial 
grounds of such full and equal enjoyment. Viola- 
tion of this law would bring a jail sentence of three 
months and a fine of $250. The Lemslature which 
passed this bill included two full-blooded Indians 
among its membership. 

Seabees, numbering about 200, began drilling 
for oil on the first test well, within the Arctic 
Circle, at Umiat on the Colville River, 180 miles 
from Pt. Barrow (1,100 miles from the North 
Pole). About 35,000 square miles are involved in 
this project which is known as Naval Reserve No. 4. 
With the cessation of hostilities numerous projects 
are being abandoned in Alaska as war casualties 
or white elephants. The Alcan highway, which 
totalled 1,700 miles of roadway and cost the War 
Department approximately $50,000,000, and the 
shipping base at Excursion Inlet, 65 miles south- 
west of Juneau, which cost $17,000,000 were given 
much publicity. 

Population. According to the 1940 census the 
X>opuiation of Alaska was 72,524 of which whites 
numbered 40,066 and natives (Indians and Eski- 
mos) 32,458. Eskimos accounted for 15,576, In- 
dians for 11,283 and Aleuts for 5,599. The popula- 
tion of Alaska in 1945, excluding members or the 
armed forces, was estimated at 85,000. Juneau, 
the capital of Alaska, had a population of 5,729 
in 1940. 

Education. Alaska has two school systems, one for 
white children and those of mixed blood, called 
the Territorial Schools, and the other for natives 
(Indians and Eskimos) known as the Native 
Schools. In the case of the former the Territory has 
full responsibili^ for the control, administration, 
and financing or education whereas in the latter 
the Federal Government, through the OflBce of In- 
dian Affairs, assumes the educational burden. The 
University of Alaska, founded in 1922, had a total 
of 894 students enrolled in 1943-44. There were 
12,019 students enrolled in the primary and sec- 
ondary schools during 1943. 

Tho Economy. The leading industries of Alaska in 
order of their importance are fishing, mining, and 
fur farming. The value of manufactured fishery 
products in 1943 was $66,516,217. Salmon fishing 
and packing account for 80 percent of the people 
empl^ed in Alaska. The normal annual salmon 
pack for Alaska runs 6,000,000 cases ( of 48 one-lb. 
cans). Alaska alone accoimts for 60 percent of the 
world's supply of salmon. There are about 100 
canneries devoted to this industry and they employ 
about 20,000 laborers. The center of the salmon 
industry is Ketchikan. Other fish caught in Alaskan 
waters and marketed commercially are herring, 
halibut, crabs, etc. 


Mining which ranks second in irrmortance as an 
industry has been seriously curtailea during World 
War II. The average annual output of mineral re- 
sources during 1939-1942 was $25,000,000. In 
1943 there was a decline in mineral production to 
$9,326,000. Gold, the leading mineral export, ranks 
second to salmon exports, but in 1943 gold mining 
was seriously curtailed and only $3,485,405 pro- 
duced in contrast with $17,000,000 (1942) and 
$24,000,000 (1941). O^er minerals mined in 
Alaska delude coal, mercury, silver, copper, lead, 
and platinum. 

Alaska's third leading industry is fur farming 
and the sale of furs derived from trapping. The 
production of furs during 1944 amounted to $1,- 
700,000. Mink pelts and sealskins are the two 
leading products. The Pnbilof Islands account for 
85 percent of the world's supply of sealskins. 

Commorco and Foroign Trod*. The total commerce 
between the United States and Alaska since 1867 
has been estimated to exceed $3,400,000,000, with 
minerals accounting for approximately $830,000,- 
000. Exports of Alaskan products to the United 
States from 1942 to 1944 totaled $56,000,000, 
$70,000,000, and $68,000,000 respectively. Canned 
salmon accounted for $46,000,000, $52,000,000, 
and $50,000,000 or 76 percent of the total export 
trade. Other fresh or frozen fish products, such as 
halibut, salmon, cod, and herring, accounted for 
approximately 14 percent, with furs and skins and 

g old bullion accounting for the greater portion of 
le remaining 10 percent. Imports from tne United 
States by Alaska totaled $89,000,000, $74,000,000 
and $64,000,000, respectively. The principal im- 
ports were vegetable food products, beverages, 
machinery, vehicles, metals, and manufactured 
goods. 

Aoriculturo. The three principal farming areas in 
Alaska are located in the Kenai Peninsula (Homer 
Area), Tanana Valley (near Fairbanks), and the 
Matanuska Colony (near Palmer). The products 
grown are largely for local consumption, i.e 
grains, vegetables, foodstuffs, livestock, dairying, 
poultry, and hog raising. All crops common to 
North America also thrive except corn, tomatoes, 
and orchard fruits. One of the most interesting 
experiments in agricultural colonization ever un- 
dertaken under Government sponsorship is the 
Matanuska Valley Colonization Project, wFty miles 
from Anchorage at the head of Cook Inlet. Of the 
200 families who in May, 1935, migrated from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan only 58 re- 
mained throughout the initial period of hard toil 
and little return. To date approximately 7,000 
acres have been cleared under trying conditions, 
but there have been good results for potatoes, 
lettuce, cabbage, etc., ^^lich are moved to Alaskan 
cities in carloads. The U.S. Army, particularly Fort 
Richardson which is located at Anchorage, pur- 
chased $750,000 in produce from Alaskan farmers 
during 1943. The growing season in Alaska lasts 
for about 115 days. 

Livutteck. Reindeer outnumber all other types of 
livestock raised in Alaska. In 1944, there were 
170,000 head of reindeer of which two-thirds were 
owned by Indians and Eskimos. This industry is 
administered by the Office of Indian Affairs, in the 
Department of the Interior, primarily for the bene- 
fit of Alaska's natives. Other livestock include 
horses, cattle, hogs, and poultry. 

Charles F. Reid. 

ALBANIA. A Balkan country on the east shore of 
the Adriatic Sea. Area: 10,629 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 1,063.000 (Jan. 1, 1940). Chief towns: 
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Tirana (capital), 30,800 inhabitants in 1930; 
Scutari (Shkoder), 29,209; Koritsa (Korge), 22,- 
787; Elbasan, 13,796; Durazzo (Dunes), the chief 
port, 8,739. 

EducQtion and Rnligion. Primary education is nomi- 
nally compulsory, but illiteracy remains high. The 
population, by religions, included 688,220 Moslems, 
210,313 Orthodox Christians, and 104,184 Roman 
Catholics. 

Production, otc. Albania’s chief products are com, 
wheat, tobacco, olive oil, wool, petroleum, timber, 
hides, dairy products, and fish. There are deposits, 
still largely unexplored, of copper, chrome, and 
other minerals. 

Transportation. Tlie highway network extended 
1,759 miles in 1940 (750 miles suitable for motor 
traffic), but this was badly disrupted by war in 
1940-41. Constmction of a railway between 
Durazzo and Elbasan, the first line in Albania, was 
begun in May, 1940. 

Events, 1945. The central fact in the histoiy of Al- 
bania in 1945 was the recognition accordea by the 
governments of Great Britain, the United States, 
and Russia on November 10 to Enver Hoxha’s pro- 
visional government, which was an outgrowth of 
the Albanian resistance movement, called, since 
early 1944, FNC (Fronti Nacional Clirimtare). 
The movement was organized in September, 1942, 
as LNC (Levizje Nacional Clirimtare) to unite all 
resistance groups, irrespecti\’e of religious, politi- 
cal, or social issues. In time the more conservative, 
nationalist, and for tlie most part, propertied 
groups withdrew and were drawn into collabora- 
tion with the Germans. By 1944 LNC (soon 
changed to FNC) was the only active resistance 
movement in Albania, was clearly dominated by 
tlie Communist Party, and was strongly opposed 
by all other organized Albanian groups. Or these 
the chief was the Balli Kombetar, which objected 
to FNC’s Communist leadership and Yugoslav 
Partisan connections. 

In October, 1944, FNC had requested recogni- 
tion by the Allies. The request was made more 
strongly in January, 1945, and repeated at inter- 
vals during the year, but the British seemed loath 
to alter their earlier attitude of suspicion of FNC 
and their policy of checking it by encouraging op- 
position. It was apparently thought that tlie strong 
Russian influence m Albania could be counterbal- 
anced by the ML ( Military Liaison ) and UNRRA 
programs, but FNC showed suspicion of the great 
numbers and personnel of ML and UNRRA mis- 
sions in Albania. 

In March Brigadier Hodgson and a British Mili- 
tary Mission arrived in Albania, and in May the 
American observers whom Secretary Stettinius had 
agreed to send in March, but tliese missions did 
not imply recognition of FNC as a legitimate gov- 
ernment. At first the British showed some enthu- 
siasm for the FNC regime, but their later reports 
declared that it was high-handed and opposed by 
a considerable section of the people. Tlie ML 
agreement concluded by Generals Hughes (Great 
Britain) and Sadler (United States) on April 11 
markea a concession to FNC, but tnere were still 

g rounds for suspicion. For example, die chief of 
le UNRRA mission to Albania was Major Oakley 
Hill, who had previously been British liaison offi- 
cer to Abas Kupi, head of the Albanian opposition 
to FNC, and before that inspector of the Zogist 
gendarmerie. At the trials, held on March 1, of 
Bari Omari and Kol Tomara, leaders of the anti- 
FNC Balli Kombetar and former members of the 
German-sponsored Mitrovits cabinet, the chief de- 
fense was that the accused had been following 


the instructions of the British. More important fig- 
ures in Balli Kombetar, such as Abas Kupi himself, 
Midhat Frasheri, and Mehdi Frasheri, had either 
been evacuated by the British or had retreated 
with the Germans and had not been turned over 
to the Albanians for trial. Britain refused a request 
for the custody of Xhaver Deva, who had been 
responsible for the arrest and execution of a num- 
ber of FNC sympathizers at the hands of the Ger- 
mans. Abas Kupi, whom the British had taken to 
Bari, had gone to Cairo, where he was spreading 
rumors concerning the formation of a Zogist gov- 
ernment with British support. The British sup- 
pression of the EAM uprising in Greece added to 
FNC suspicions, and when, upon conclusion of 
the Greek uprising by the Varkiza Agreement of 
February 12, the Rightist Greek press opened a 
campaign for the accession of Southern Albania, 
the Albanians were apprehensive that the British 
might support the Greek claims. FNC was con- 
vinced tliat the British representatives in Albania 
were sending adverse reports on their regime to 
London and were giving encouragement to FNC’s 
enemies at home and abroad. In consequence they 
sharply restricted the movements of British per- 
sonnel, requiring 48-hour notice and formal per- 
mission for any journey. At the end of June ML's 
decision to withdraw from Albania precipitated 
the disagreement between UNRRA, represented 
by Major Oakley Hill, and Enver Hoxha. The lat- 
ter maintained that he should sign the agreement 
as the head of tlie Albanian state, and not, as Hill 
insisted, merely as commander-in-chief of die 
armed forces. Hoxha also wished UNRRA per- 
sonnel to be limited to twelve, fearing that a 
larger number would devote themselves to British 
intelligence rather than to UNRRA work. Major 
Hill's position was tliat so small a number would 
not be able to assure that UNRRA supplies were 
not being put to military use or shippea to Yugo- 
slavia. The impasse was solved by a compromise 
reached in September. 

With Russia and with Yugoslavia, on the other 
hand, FNC's relations were most cordial. The 
greatest potential source for dissension with Yugo- 
slavia, the question of the disposition of the Kosovo 
region, was settled by an amicable agreement 
reached in February whereby the region was to be- 
come an autonomous unit within federated Yugo- 
slavia. The area, comprising some 12,600 square 
miles along the prewar Albanian-Yugoslav fron- 
tier, with a population of some 600,000, had long 
been the object of rival nationalist claims. Before 
the war it formed part of Yugoslavia, and though 
the Yugoslavs made strong efforts to colonize it, 
its population continued predominantly Albanian. 
In 1941, after the Axis invasion, the Kosovo re- 
gion was annexed to Albania; and the Italians and 
Germans exploited the nationalist feelings of the 
Albanians in the area, so tliat FNC, because of 
its Communist leadership and its connection with 
Tito, was disliked. FNC forces moved into the re- 
gion late in 1944 and were soon joined by Yugo- 
slav troops, which were in effective control by 
early 1945. In July the Yugoslav government pro- 
claimed the reincoiporation of the Kosovo region, 
the south portion in tlie Yugoslav federal unit of 
Macedonia, the Kosovo-Met^ya area in the unit 
of Serbia, and the northwest portion in the unit 
of Montenegro. An acceptance of this action with- 
out public protest is a measure of the close rela- 
tions subsisting between the regimes of Albania 
and Yugoslavia. Both governments are cooperat- 
ing in a program designed to minimize frictions. 
Local government has been established on a joint 
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proportional basis; Albanian schools and news- 
papers are functioning: and an agrarian reform 
measure tends to bar the return of Serb colonists 
as well as divide large estates amons the perma- 
nent residents. FNC’s acquiescence has subjected 
it to criticism that it has betrayed Albanian na- 
tional interests, and armed revolts against Yugoslav 
rule on the part of the Kosovars nave be^ re- 
ported. But if the present harmony between the 
regimes continues, and if the final intention of the 
regimes is the creation of a Balkan federation* (for 
which, indeed, the present solution of the Kosovo 
question is the best evidence), the tensions in the 
area will doubtless subside. 

Relations with Russia have been as cordial as 
those with Great Britain were strained; FNC has 
received praise and encouragement from Russian 
propagan^ agencies and has openly admired Rus- 
sia and its institutions. Russia sent a military mis- 
sion to Tirana in April, which served in lieu of 
recognition, and an Albanian military mission was 
received in Moscow, though London and Wash- 
ington refused to accept Albanian military mis- 
sions. During the summer two high-ranking mem- 
bers of the FNCs Communist inner circle, Koci 
Xoxe, chief of the FNC special police, and Bedri 
Spahiu, Minister of Social Welfare, were confer- 
ring with Soviet authorities in Moscow, and later 
a delegation of Albanian anti-fascist youth was 
f^ted there. A Russian propaganda exhibition was 
opened in Tirana, and Russian correspondents and 
news photographers have been active in Albania. 
Red Star for September 21 published a long and 
laudatory article on Albania, approving FNCTs 
record and its plans. Russian correspondents have 
also supported Albania against the territorial de- 
signs of Greek ‘Tascists.” Albania seems clearly to 
be moving into the Russian sphere and will prob- 
ably be aole to count on Russian support in any 
border dispute with Greece. Though Hoxha's pe- 
tition to the Big Three on September 4 to afford 
Albania an opportunity to present its claims to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers went unheeded, 
Molotov's attack on the Greek regime was tanta- 
mount to a defense of Albania. 

In the course of the year FNC has taken various 
steps to transform its provisional into a regular 
government. The position of Hoxha and his min- 
isters was that all Albanians are automatically 
members of FNC; new political groups must 
therefore originate in FNC. Within FNC such non- 
communist leaders as Myshin Feza and Baba Faya 
Marteneshi enjoyed a certain popularity, but pos- 
sessed neither acumen nor program for starting an 
effective opposition. In all government bureaus 
FNC exercised political control through the perg- 
jegjes, a species of political commissar. A wefl- 
attended and enthusiastic congress of FNC at 
Tirana during the first half of August was a step 
towards forming a regular government. On Sep- 
tember 25 the National Liberation Council, the 
provisional governing body of Albania, discussed 
plans for a constituent assembly, and in October 
it was announced that elections would be held in 
December. As in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, the 
franchise was given not only to women but to all 
over eighteen; only persons mentally deficient or 
who have forfeited the rights of citizenship, pre- 
sumably by collaboration with the enemy, may 
not vote or be elected. In view of FNC's control 
of army, gendarmerie, and administration, and the 
enthusiastic support of well-organized women's 
and youth groups, FNC's success at the elections 
was as complete as had been generally expected. 

The internal program announced by FNC is 


moderate, in view of its leftist professions, the 
chief objects being to end exploitation by foreign 
capital and by native ‘feudalism." Concessions 
granted by former regimes to foreigners for ex- 
ploitation of surface and subsurface soil were an- 
nulled, as was financial control by Italian banks. 
Min^ and refineries were put under government 
administration. Agrarian reforms envisaged the 
distribution of large estates and properties of col- 
laborators to peasants, so that none should be 
without his own land. Taxes were to be direct, 
and e^ecially heavy on those who were en- 
riched by the war. Veterans were to receive bene- 
fits, but Zogist pensions for useless clients were 
cancelled. 'The welfare of the people was to be 
the prime concern of the government, but private 
property and private enterprise were to be re- 
spected and guaranteed. A degree of moderation 
was shown also in the penalties meted out to col- 
laborationists at trials held in April. Of sixty de- 
fendants two were acquitted, twenty-tliree re- 
ceived death sentences, and the rest prison terms. 
The defendants pleaded that they were motivated 
by abhorrence of communism, by encouragement 
of British liaison officers, by a conviction mat re- 
sistance would bring destruction upon Albania 
without materially aiding the Allies, and by de- 
spair at the earher betrayal of small countries by 
England and France. 

ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN, Offic* of. A war agency 
within the Office for Emergency Management, es- 
tablished by executive order of Mar. 11, 1942. The 
Alien Property Custodian has the power to direct, 
manage, supervise, control, or vest property of na- 
tionals of enemy or enemy-occupied countries. 

The Office has taken title to more than 44,000 
patents and patent applications formerly owned by 
nationals of enemy countries and enemy-occupied 
territories. The liquidation of vested property, ex- 
cept patents, is being effected through a program 
of puolic sales. The patents are being licensed to 
American industry, as applications are received, on 
a nonexclusive, royalty-free basis for the life of the 
atent. Alien ftoperty Custodian: James E. Mark- 
am. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE. The two border provinces an- 
nexed by Germany after the Franco-Prussian War 
and returned to France by the Versailles Treaty 
(June 29, 1919). They were reoccupied by Ger- 
man troops in June, 1940, and placed under Ger- 
man civil administration on or about Nov. 30, 1940. 
Area, 5,605 square miles; population (1936 cen- 
sus), 1,915,627. Lorraine was merged with the 
Saar district ( Saarpfalz ) to form the German prov- 
ince of Westmark. The provinces were occupied 
by Allied armed forces in 1944 and returned to 
France where they comprise the following depart- 
ments: Bas-Rhin (1,848 sq. mi.; pop. 711,830), 
Haut-Rhin (1,354 sq. mi.; pop. 507,551), and 
Moselle (2,403 sq. mi.; pop. 696,246). 

ALUMINUM. Declining military aircraft production 
and other war demands caused a drop in United 
States primary aluminum production to about 
1,000,000,000 lb. in 1945, (1944, 1,552,892,000 
lb.). During the war nearly two-thirds of total 
aluminum production had been used by the air- 
craft industry. 

This sharp drop in demand and the end of the 
war left the United States with an annusd metal- 
making capacity of 2,350,609,000 lb., over one- 
half or it owned by the federm government. Dis- 
posal of large surplus government-owned plants 
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constituted a problem which had not been com- 

? letely solved at the end of the year. The Surplus 
roperty Board, later succeedea by a single ad- 
ministrator, was restricted in formulating a dis- 
posal program by a final court ruling that the 
Aluminum Co. of America (Alcoa) had as of 1940 
had a monopoly on the production of aluminum 
ingot in violation of the Snerman Act. The Court, 
sitting as a court of last resort, also indicated that 
the success of the plant disposal program in foster- 
ing competition within the industry would be "at 
least one condition as to the propriety of dissolu- 
tion” of Alcoa. Of privately owned annual produc- 
tion capacity totalling 989,857,000 lb., Alcoa holds 
828,127,000 lb. and Reynolds Metals Co., a new 
producer in 1941, 161,730,000 lb. The government 
plants have a total annual capacity of 1,360,752,- 
000 lb. of which, during IJie war, Alcoa was 
charged with operation of 1,320,564,000 lb. and 
Olin Corp. 40,188,000 lb. 

The process of making metallic aluminum in- 
volves the mining of bauxite ore (AljOa* 311,0), 
converting it to alumina (AhO,), and reducing the 
alumina to metallic aluminum. Most bauxite is 
imported, principally from Dutch Guiana, but 
lower grade ore is available in limited quantity 
from Arkansas deposits. The key unit in the surplus 
plant disposal program was indicated by the 
Surplus Property Board to be a large alumina 
plant located close to the Arkansas deposits at 
Hurricane Creek. When the war ended the gov- 
ernment had built up a bauxite stockpile there 
which, witli new locally mined ore, could tide a 
new aluminum producer over for eight or ten years 
until foreign sources could be arranged. In De- 
cember the government leased the Hurricane Creek 
alumina plant and the Jones Mills, Ark., aluminum 
reduction plant, located 20 miles away, to Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. Reynolds, whose lease runs for 
five years, agreed to sell alumina produced at Hur- 
ricane Creek above its own needs to other alumi- 
num producers at cost plus 6 per cent. 

Of the seven remaining government owned 
aluminum metal plants, the Surplus Property 
Board saw httle hope of leasing or selling more 
than two, located at Troutdale, Ore., and Spokane, 
Wash., respectively. Reynolds has indicated in- 
terest in these plants also. Dming the war, only the 
Jones Mills, Troutdale and Spokane plants had 
production costs below the current market price 
of 14 cents per pounds for aluminum pig. 

Lack of interest in acquiring the plants, pros- 
pective operators said, lay in high operating costs 
of the government plants in relation to shrunken 
postwar markets for aluminum at present prices. 
Reduction in aluminum metal prices was acknowl- 
edged by the Suiplus Property Board, itself, to be 
necessary to develop fully markets for the metal in 
die automobile, railroad, truck, construction, and 
manufacturing fields in competition with such 
metals as steel selling for less than one-fifth as 
much per pound. The established competitive posi- 
tion of Alcoa and the Almninum Company of 
Canada, which operates the world's largest alumi- 
num plant in Quebec, also deterred bidding on 
die surplus American plants, testimony indicated. 

In addition to its primary metal plants and 
fabricating plants, representing an investment of 
$739,000,000, the government faced the problem 
of disposing of nearly 1,500,000,000 lb. or alumi- 
num scrap resulting from the war. Close to 1,000,- 
000,000 Id. will come from wrecked and obsolete 
aircraft, 70 per cent of whose weight is aluminum. 
Use of much of this wartime scrap is limited by its 
high ^oy content of other metals, which restricts 


its principal field of use, when melted down, to 
castings and extrusions. 

Stodcs of primary aluminum metal held by the 
government through Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

S oration were, as of Oct. 31, 1945, 385,140,355 
)., and of secondary (remelted scrap) metal 
6,223,108 lb. 

At the end of 1944. the United States had 41.6 
per cent of world aluminum capacity; Canada, 
19.8 per cent; Germany, 9.7 per cent, Japanese 
empire, 7.5 per cent; France, 4.4 per cent; Austria, 
4.1 per cent; Russia, 2.9 per cent; Italy, 2.5 per 
cent; British Isles, 2.2 per cent. 

Charles T. Post. 
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Jefferson OaffeiTi A 

John G. Winant, A 

Lincoln MacVeagh. A 

Edwin Jackson 
Kyle, A 

Orme Wilson, A 

John D. Erwin, A 

H. F. Arthur Schoen- 
fold, M 

Louis G. Dreyfus, 
Jr., M 

Wallace Murray, A 


Loy W. Henderson, M 


David Gray, M 


Alexander 0. Kirk, A 


Legation at Biga 
dosed 


George Wadsworth, M 


Lester A. Walton, M 


Legation at Kaunas 
dosed 


Charles Sawyer, M 


George S. Messer- 
smith, A 


Stanley K. Hom- 

beck, A 


Kenneth S. Patton, M 


Estonia 

Mr. Johannes Kaiv 

Office of the Consulate General 

9 Rockefeller PI.. N.Y.C. 

Ethiopia 

Blatta Ephrem Tewelde Med- 
hen, M 

2134 Kalorama Bd., L 

Finland 


France 

Mr. Henri Bonnet, A 
2129 Wyoming Ave., E 

Oermany f 

Great Britain 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Hali- 
fax. K.G., A 

3100 Massachusetts Ave.. E 

Greece 

Mr. Cimon P. Diamantopoulus. 
A 

2221 Massachusetts Ave.. £ 

Guatemala 

Sr. Jorge Garcia Granados. A 
1614-18th St.. E 

Haiti 

Mr. Andr4 Liautaud. A 
4842-16th St. E 

Honduras 

Sr. Dr. Don Julian R. 

Caceres, A 
2611 Woodley PI., E 

Hungary 


Iceland 

Mr. Thor Thors, M 
909-16th St.. L 

Iran (Persia) 

Mr. Mohammed Schayesteh, M 
3005 Massachusetts Ave.. L 

Iraq 

Mr. Ali Jawdat 
8141-34th St., L 

Ireland (Eire) 

Mr. Robert Brennan, M 
2310 Tracy PI., L 

Italy 

Signor Alberto Tarchiani, A 
2770-16th St., E 

Japan f 

Latvia 

Dr. Alfred Bilmanis 
1010 Vermont Ave., L 

Lebanon 

Dr. Charles Malik, M 
2339 S St., L 

Liberia 

Lithuanio 

Mr. Povilas Zadeikis, M 
2622-16th St., L 

Luxemburg 

Mr. Hugues Le Gallais, M 
2200 Massachusetts Ave., L 

Mexico 

Sr. Dr. Don Francisco Castillo 
N&jera, A 
2 829-1 6th St., E 

Netherlands 

Dr. A. Loudon, A 
1470 Eudid St., E 
New Zealand 

Mr. O. A. Berendeen, 

C.M.G., M 

10 Observatory Cirde, L 


Nicaragua 

Fletcher Warren, A Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo S. 

Sacasa, A 

1627 New Hampshire Ave., E 
Norway 

Lithgow Osborne, A Mr. Munthe de Morgenstiem^ A 
3401 Massachusetts Ave., E 

Panama 

Brig. Gen Prank Sr. Dr. Don Vallarino, A 

T. Hines, A 2862 McGill Terrace. E 

Paraguay 

Willard L. Beaulac, A Sr. Dr. Don Celso R. 

Yel&zquez, A 
5500-16th St., E 

Peru 

William D. Pawley, A Sr. Don Pedro Beltrdn, A 
1820-16th St., E 

Poland 

Arthur Bliss Lane, A Mr. Janusz Zoltowski, Charge 
d'Affaires 
2640-16th St.. E 

Portugal 

Herman B. Baruch, A Dr. Joao Antonio de Bianchi, A 
Wardman Park Hotel, E 

Rumania 

Burton Y. Berry, 

Foreign Service Of- 
ficer 

Siam 

Mom Rajawongse Seni 
Pramoj, M 

2300 Kalorama Rd., L 
Spain 

Norman Armour, A Sr. Don Juan Francisco Car- 
denas, A 

2 7 00-1 6th St., E 

Sweden 

Herschel V. John- Mr. W. Bostrom, M 
son. M 1900-24th St.. L 

Switzerland 

Leland Harrison, M Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M 
2900 Cathedral Ave., L 

Syria 

George Wads- Dr. Nazcm al-Koudsi, M 

worth, M 2215 Wyoming Ave , L 

Turkey 

Edwin C. Wilson, A Mr. Husseyin Ragip Baydur, A 
l606-23d St, E 

Union of South Africa 

Gen Thomas Hoi- Mr. 11 T. Andrews, M 
comb, M 1301 Massachusetts Ave , L 

U S.S.R. 

W. Averell Harri- Mr. Andrei Gromyko, A 

man, A 112.5— 16th St, £ 

Uruguay 

William Dawson, A Dr. Juan Carlos Blanco. A 

Suite 803, 1025 Connecticut 

Ave., E 

Venezuela 

Frank P Corrigan, A Sr. Dr. Don Diogenes Esca- 
lente, A 

2446 Massachusetts Ave., £ 

Yugoslavia 

Richard C. Patter- Mr Stanoje Simic, A 
son, Jr., A 1520— 16th St., E 

* “M” indicates rank of minister. 

^ The location is Washington, D.C., unless another 
city is shown 

» “L” indicates legation. 

* **A*' indicates rank of ambassador. 

* *'£’* indicates embassy 

f Representative from u.S. is a political adviser with 
persons! rank of ambaaaador. 

AMERICAN LEGION, Tha. An organization of Ameri- 
can veterans of both World Wars 1 and 11. It be- 
came a two-war organization, Oct. 29, 1942, when 
President Roosevelt signed Public Act 767, making 
honorably discharged veterans of World War II 
eligible for membership. By the close of 1945 more 
than 600,000 World War 11 veterans had enrolled. 
The 27th national convention in Chicago, Illinois, 
Nov. 18 to 21, 1945, remained a strean^ed a£Eair 
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ANGLO-EOrPriAN SUDAN 


because of transportation and housing conditions, 
with official attendance restricted to 2,032 dele- 
gates and to national officers and key committee- 
men. The outstanding declaration of the convention 
was the formulation of a specific American Legion 
plan of universal training for national security. It 
provided for a year* s military training for all young 
men between me ages of 18 and 20 years, to be 
divided into two periods. The first period called 
for four months of basic training. The trainee then 
would have several options for completing the re- 
mainder of the required training or its equivalent: 

1 ) to go on to college and- train with the ROTC; 

2) to continue with his business career and enlist 
in the National Guard for three years, or a func- 
tioning unit of the organized reserves; (3) to be 
elected, if qualified, for advanced technical or 
scientific training which might be given in the 
armed forces, in special Army or Navy schools or 
other institutions especially selec ted where certain 
courses are given under Army or Navy direction, 
or m industry where special schools have been 
provided; ( 4 ) to volunteer for a term of enlistment 
in the Regular Army, Navy or Marine Corps; or 

5) to complete a year of training with the armed 
orces as provided by those fprces. 

The national executive committee in Indian- 
apolis, Dec. 13 to 15, 1945 designated the major 
legislative program of The American Legion to be 
( 1 ) tlie problems of rehabilitation, hospitalization 
ana service to the returning veterans, particularly 
those sufFering from disability or sickness; (2) tlie 
problems of economic reestablishment of x eterans 
and their re-integration into community life, with 
particular stress on employment and housing; and 
(3) a sound military defense program in which 
“universal military training of the youth of this 
republic shall be a basic part.” 

War Effort. Accomplishments in 1945 included 
sales in Legion drives of hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of war and victory bonds, record 
collections of waste paper, scrap metals, and other 
vital materials; and promotion of blood banks. 

Special services to armed forces included distri- 
bution of phonograph records, playing cards, book- 
lets, hospitality cards, and hometown newspapers. 
The American Legion collected more than 1,300,- 
000 gifts for hospitalized servicemen and veterans 
through its nation-wide “Gifts for Yanks Who 
Gave’^ Christmas program. 

Rahabilitation. Cnief accomplishment in tliis field 
was the liberalization of the Legion G.I. Bill of 
Rights for World War II v eterans, through Legion- 
sponsored amendments providing increased bene- 
fits and reducing much of the administrative red 
tape which hampered operations of the law; and 
a vast expansion of the Legion's rehabilitation 
service machinery, on the State levels as well as 
nationally, to render every possible assistance to 
returning veterans, particularly the disabled. 

Child W«lfar«. There was further expansion of 
Legion aids and services to children of World 
War II veterans and a great increase in the Le- 
gion’s child welfare machinery. 

Internal Organization. During 1945 the Legion 
modernized its publicity madiinery through the 
establishment of a new national division of public 
relations with adeouate press, radio, movie, and 
magazine staffs backed by a 1946 budget of more 
than $333,000. Branch offices are in Washington, 
D.C., New York City, and Los Angeles. 

During 1945 the Legion reached a new high in 
member^ip, exceeding tlie previous record by 
241,819. On December 31, 1945, there were 1,667,- 
742 members. Posts numbered 13,041, a gain of 


800. The Auxiliary also reached a new peak of 
634,822, for a gain of 62,412. Units numbered 
9,7^. 'The Sons of The American Legion closed 
the year with 46,258 members in 3,488 squadrons. 
The Forty and Eight established a new record with 
64,016 members in 750 voitures. The Eight and 
Forty climbed to 10,132 in 294 salons. 

The American Legion has two national publica- 
tions, The American Legion Magazine and The 
National Legionnaire, witli combined circulafaons 
of more than 3,335,000, as well as approximately 
300 weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly State, dis- 
trict. county, and post news organs. The national 
public relations division issues a weekly American 
Legion news clip sheet going to a mailing list of 
some 20,000 daily, weekly, radio, labor, and college 
publications. 

National Commander for 1945-46: John Stelle 
of McLeansboro, Illinois. Nationed headquarters are 
at 777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, 6, 
Indiana. Legislative, rehabilitation, and employ- 
ment director offices are maintained in the Legion- 
owned building at 1608 K Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

ANDORRA. A small republic in the Pyrenees be- 
tween France and Spain, under the joint suzerainty 
of the French chief executive and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. Area, 191 square miles; popula- 
tion, about 6,000. Capital town, Andorra. The lan- 
guage spoken is Catalan. Sheep rearing is the main 
occupation of the people. There is a governing 
body called the council-general consisting of 24 
members elected for 4 years ( 12 elected every 2 
years). The council-general nominates the First 
Syndic (President) and Second Syndic (Vice- 
President ) . * 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. A territory under British- 
Egyptian condominium in northeast Africa, l)dng 
south of Egypt in the middle and upper watershed 
of the Nile Riv er. Area, 967,500 sq. mi. approxi- 
mately (some of the frontier has not been de- 
limited exactly). Capital, Khartoum. 

Government. Sovereignty is shared between Great 
Britain and Egypt, a fact symbolized by flying the 
flags of the two countnes together over pubhr 
buildings. The Go\ emor-General is nominally an 
appointee of the Egyptian Government but is in 
practice an important British civil or military per- 
sonnage. Otlier high officials are also British, 
though in recent years more Sudanese have been 
admitted to the lower administration (4,020 of 
them were in such posts in 1944). Assisting the 
Governor-General there is a Council for the whole 
area, and for the Northern Sudan an Advisory 
Council (set up in 1943) of local dignitaries for 
consultation. The southern Sudan is not regarded 
as sufficiently advanced politically for representa- 
tive institutions. The judicial system makes provi- 
sion for Mohammedan courts where Moslem law 
is applied. The country's defense is entrusted to 
the Sudan Defense Force. Units of this body par- 
ticipated in the reconquest of Ethiopia in 1941. 

Event*, 1945. The year was marked by continued 
Egyptian agitation for the annexation of the Sudan, 
as in the communique issued by the Nokrashi 
Cabinet in Alexandria on Sept. 23. Apparently the 
Egyptian Government was anxious lest the rise of 
Sudanese nationalism sever the ties binding the 
two countries. E^pt also put forth a claim for the 
Italian colony of Eritrea — to be annexed to the 
Sudan — ^in a statement made by Foreign Minister 
Abdul Hamid Badawi Pasha on Sept. 25. 

During the May session of the Northern Sudan 
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Advisory Council the Governor-General an- 
nounced a twenty-year plan to increase educa- 
tional facilities so that Sudanese can eventually 
reach the top of the administrative ladder. In 
February an important step had been taken in this 
direction when Gordon College in Khartoum 
(founded in 1902) became independent of the 
government and subject to its own ruling body. 
The next step will be to make it a university col- 
lege. Its faculty, British and Egyptian, has as its 
object the creation of such a Sudanese University 
from which can come the men who will make 
Sudanese self-government a reality. 

Tha Populotien and Iti Economy. Estimates of the 
population vary from 6,000,000 upward. In the 
northern, or open, part of the country the popula- 
tion is Arabized and Moslem; in the south it is 
largely pagan and more truly African in culture 
and race. Important centers are Khartoum, Om- 
durman. Wadi Haifa, Port Sudan (on the Red 
Sea), Kassala, El Obeid and El Fasher. 

Some four-fifths of the world's gum arable comes 
from the Sudan (exports in 1938: 23,989 tons). 
High-grade cotton is produced in increasing quan- 
tities: over 400,000 acres under cultivation in 
1941-2, from which 60,000 tons were exported. 
More than half of this acreage is in the Gezira 
Irrigation Scheme, to be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment in 1950. Other vast producing areas 
merely await the construction of dams ana irriga- 
tion systems. Livestock statistics for 1944 were: 
3,195,000 cattle; 4,808,000 sheep. 3,991,000 
goats; 1,109,000 camels. There is little mining or 
lumbering and almost no industry. Communica- 
tions are afforded by government steamers on the 
Nile and its tributaries, some 2,000 miles of rail- 
road and a meager highway system. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY, Buroou of. A Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, established in 1884, 
which deals with the eradication and control of 
animal diseases and parasites, conducts research on 
the production of livestock and their products, and 
otherwise seeks to protect and devdop the live- 
stock, meat, poultry, and related industries. During 
the war the Bureau furnished consultants ana 
otherwise assisted in plans for providing adequate 
supplies of meat, wool, and other animal products 
needed by military services and lend-lease 
agencies. Chief: A. W. Miller. 

ANTI-NARCOTICS LEAGUE. The international control 
of the dangerous drug traflBc which the League of 
Nations had developed highly after World War I 
seemed during 1945 to be the League activity best 
surviving World War II. The Permanent Central 
Opium Board stated, in an over-all Report, that, 
“broadly speaking, the direct control set up oy the 
International Conventions has withstood the shock 
of war and most governments have sui)ported the 
international control to a remarkable degree." 

Substitution of the United Nations for the 
Lea^e of Nations, however, presented certain dif- 
ficulties. The American Delegation at the San 
Francisco Conference, stressing the importance of 
the anti-drug work, urged that “everything be done 
to safeguard its continuing operation" through the 
United Nations. The Preparatory Commission was 
given instructions in this sense, which the Central 
Board immediately noted “with great satisfaction” 
and with certain specific suggestions. Shortly after, 
the Executive Committee in London drew up de- 
tailed recommendations with a view to final action 
by the First Assembly in January. All this gave 


vitality to the Central Board's hope that there be 
“no break or hiatus" in the transfer from the 
League to the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, the dally work continued. The Cen- 
tral Board met in London as usual in war-years but 
the Branch Office which had functioned success- 
fully in Washington since 1940 was returned to 
Geneva pending final arrangements. Information 
was received from 49 countries and 66 territories 
the regular reports were issued; several new ratifi- 
cations were received; and, most notable single 
event, France notified the League of the “absolute 
prohibition of opium-smoking in all territories of 
the Far East under French authority,” primarily 
French Indo-China. 

Arthur Sweetser. 

ANTITRUST DIVISION. A Division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice charged with the enforcement of 
the antitrust and 30 kindred acts. The Division re- 
ceives complaints and, in cooperation with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, conducts investi- 
gations which, where appropriate, lead to criminal 
prosecutions or suits in equity designed to break 
up monopolies, restraints of trade, cartels, agree- 
ments with foreigi^ corporations, and restrictive 
patent arrangements. The Small Business Section 
of the Division receives complaints and appeals for 
help from small business concerns throughout the 
country and, when justified, represents their in- 
terests before other Government agencies. If the 
investigation indicates a violation of the antitrust 
laws, this Section recommends appropriate action 
by the Division. Assistant Attorney General in 
charge: Wendell Berge. 

AQUEDUCTS. Canals, pipes, conduits and tunnels 
are included in aqueducts which are features of 
important postwar projects for municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply, irrigation and hydroelectric 
developments. For the water supply of San Diego, 
Calif., and the adjacent U. S. Naval Station a 
72-mile aqueduct is being built to bring Colorado 
River water from a connection with the existing 
aqueduct of the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California to the city's new San Vicente 
reservoir. It will be 42 to 93 in. in diameter, and 
is to be completed in 1947. Its cost will be divided 
between the ci^ and the U. S. Navy. In 1939 San 
Diego had a civil population of 197,000 and mili- 
tary population of 17,500; under war conditions 
these figinres were increased to 360,000 and 100,- 
000, respectively. 

On the Owens River aqueduct of the above 
District, steel siphons 10 ft. in diameter were rein- 
forced by ring mrders and additional supports. 
Portland, Ore., plans a 36-inch pipe line from the 
Mt. Tabor reservoir to the city; Denver has started 
a 23-mile tunnel through the Continental Divide 
to bring an additional water supply from the 
Pacific slope, and Saginaw, Mich., plans a 70-mile 
aqueduct from Lake Huron. 

An aqueduct of exceptional length is to bring 
Colorado River water for irrigation on the elevated 
plateau of Arizona, surrounding Phoenix. Three 
plans are being studied: (A) from the Marble 
Gorge, near the Grand Canyon, with 140 miles of 
tunnel to a series of power plants; (B) from the 
Bridge Canyon, above Boulder Dam, with 72 miles 
of tunnel to the Cunningham reservoir and then 
260 miles of canal; (C) pumping water from the 
Parker Dam up 1040 ft. to the above reservoir 
and its canals. On the Deschutes irrigation proj- 
ect, in Oregon, a concrete arch bridge carries a 
box fiume or conduit across the Crooked River, 
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the top of the flume forming a road. Numerous 
aqueducts are included in projects of the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

In the Union of South Africa, the government 
plans a 50>mile irrigation aqueduct from the 
Orange River, at Bethulie. to the Br^ River. The 
city of Cape Town, facea with a water shortage, 
plans a third pipe from the Steenbras reservoir. 
The city of Mexico, also with a water shortage, ex- 
pects to complete in 1946 its S5-mile Lerma aque- 
duct, with 10 miles of tunnel. 

Pipe-line projects are active for conveying oil, 
oil products, gasoline and natural eas. But the 
U. S. Government will sell some of the long steel 
pipe lines built for war service when the submarine 
was a hazard to tanker navigation. Among those 
to be sold are the “Big Inch” and “Little Big 
Inch” lines from Texas to points on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Amazing in conception, construction and opera- 
tion were the multiple pipe lines built by Ameri- 
can and British army engineers from England to 
France to supply the mechanized troops in the 
great invasion. Four lines of 3-in. pipe were laid 
trom the Isle of Wight to Cherbourg, and 20 lines 
from Dungeness to Boulogne. The flexible pipes 
were wound upon floating steel drums 40 ft. long 
and 40 ft. diameter, which were towed across the 
water, unwinding as they went. Another method 
was to lay the pipe from a t^able-laying steamer. 

During the war a secret pipe line was built 
across the Isthmus of Panama to serve the Pacific 
fleet in case of damage to the Panama Canal. It 
had two 20-in. lines for fuel oil, a 12-in. line for 
gasoline, and a 10-in. line for diesel oil. Extension 
to Fairbanks of tlie Canol oil pipe line built in 
Alaska and Canada by the U. S. Army, was halted 
in Tune, because of improved military conditions 
ana the elimination of the submarine hazard in 
the Pacific Ocean. Begun in 1942, it runs 600 
miles from the Mackenzie River to refineries at 
White Horse (Yukon), with distribution lines 110 
miles to Skagway, 587 miles to Fiiirbanks, and 
266 miles to Watson Lake. Canada has an option 
to purchase its part of tlie line, and the United 
States has the right to purchase a certain amount 
of oil. 

An 1800-mile line from Calcutta, India, to 
Kunming, China, was completed in April, to serve 
mechanised equipment on the Assam-Burma-China 
war front. A curious development was the use of 
bamboo instead of small metal pipe in lengths of 
15 to 20 ft. The first natural-gas pipe line in 
Russia is being built from Saratov, in the Urals, 
to Moscow, 500 miles away, and will be equipped 
with American machinery. Russia is building an 
oil line from Constanta, Roumania, to Odessa on 
the Black Sea, as an extension of the existing line 
from oil fields to Constanta. Steel pipe has been 
ordered to duplicate the present line across Iraq, 
and a line from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean, backed by American interests, will avoid 
the heavy tolls on tankers using the Suez Canal. 

See Dams, Tunnels, Water Supply. 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 

ARABIA. A large peninsula in southwestern Asia. 
Area, approximately 1,000,000 sq. mi.; population, 
upwards of 10,000,000. The political subdivisions 
are treated separately below. Other countries in 
the Near East with Arab-speaking populations, but 
not included under the heading ^Arabia,” are 
Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, Syria and Trans- 
jordan. The various parts of Arabia may be divided 
into two broad political categories: independent 
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states, and territories under British sovereignty, 
protection or influence. 

They are all inhabited by almost solidly Moslem 
populations, though of diverse sects. The ancient 
Arab stock, still overwhelmingly predominant in 
the interior, has been diluted with African, Indian, 
Iranian and other elements along tlie coasts. No- 
madism has diminished greatly in recent decades, 
even in the desert interior, and today the popula- 
tion is largely sedentaiy. Education is still largely 
religious in nature and confined to males, except 
where British or missionary influence has been felt. 
Economically the region is probably on the thres- 
hold of a renaissance due to the billions of barrels 
of oil in its subsoil, now in process of exploitation. 

The two independent states are Saudi Arabia 
and the Yemen. 

Saudi Arabia. This state occupies the interior des- 
ert as well as some of the dry coastal regions on 
both the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. It is pri- 
marily the creation of its present ruler. King Ibn 
Saud. Following the First World War he annexed 
the Kingdom of the Hejaz to his original state of 
Nejd, thus coming into possession of tlie Moslem 
Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina, the pilgrimages 
to which are in normal times lucrative sources of 
income. There are two capitals, Mecca and Riyadh 
Theoretically there is also a distinction between 
the governments of the Nejd and Hejaz, since the 
former is an absolute monarchy while the latter is 
nominally under a constitution. 

The estimated area exceeds 700,000 sq. mi., with 
a population probably in excess of 5,000,000. There 
are several cities ana even a few seaports, notably 
Jidda; but by and large the population does not 
congregate in large urban centers. Various dialects 
of Arabic are spoken. Ibn Saud and his desert sub- 
jects are fanatical followers of the puritanical 
Wahabi sect. The population is racially not entirely 
homogeneous, since for many centuries there has 
been a trade in slaves from Africa that has in- 
evitably introduced considerable Negro blood into 
many parts of the country. 

Saudi Arabia has only recently started to become 
a part of the world economy through the discovery 
of large oil resources now being developed by the 
American- Arabian Oil Co., a subsidiary or the 
Standard Oil Co. of California and the Texas Oil 
Co. The royalties from this oil production are being 
used to construct roads, expand irrigated areas, and 
in general to open up the country. Both the export 
ana import trades or Saudi Arabia are statistically 
unimportant except for crude oil. The small pro- 
duction of cereals and animals goes almost exclu- 
sively to satisfy the local markets. 

Yaman. This country, sometimes referred to as 
Arabia Felix, contains some 75,000 sq. mi. and a 
opulation of around 3,500,000. It is ruled by an 
ereditary Imam, whose capital is at San*a. Unlike 
Saudi Arabia, much of the Yemen is high and 
fairly well watered. Agriculture is carried on exten- 
sively, with such crops as barley, wheat, millet, and 
coffee. Coffee has been the country's principal ex- 
port, much of it coming out through the port of 
Mocha. 

Until recent years the Yemen has been virtually 
inaccessible to Europeans, and even today few are 
allowed to penetrate into tlie country. In the same 
way, the Imam has pursued a policy of almost 
complete isolation from world affairs. However, the 
Yemen has become a member of the Arab League. 
The population is Arabic-^eaking, with some 
Negro blood evident here anci there. There are also 
remnants of once important Jewish communities. 

Adan. This is the only British crown colony in 
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Arabia. It is located at the southwestern tip of the 
peninsula at the entrance to the Red Sea. The city 
of Aden, the capital, lies some lOO miles east of 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. The island of Perim, 
just north of the Straits forms part of the colony, 
which has an area of 80 sq. mi. and a population 
of over 50,000. It is administered by a Governor 
aided by an Executive Council. There are no repre- 
sentative institutions. The colony produces almost 
nothing for export, and its sole function in the 
British imperial scheme is as a naval and supply 
base along the short route to India. Such commerce 
as there is consists largely of transit trade. Tlie 
barren terrain obliges the inhabitants to import 
even simple foodstufiFs from elsewhere. In 1939, 
2,004 merchant vessels stop^d at Aden, as well 
as 1,455 local craft. The inhabitants represent a 
mixture of Arab, Indian, Somali, and other African 
peoples. 

The Aden Protectorate, North and east of the crown 
colony there extends a vast area of some 120,000 
sq. mi., known as the Aden Protectorate. It is 
largely desertic. The Protectorate is under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Governor of Aden, but the 
actual administration is left mostly in tlie hands of 
the local sultans. The Western Aden Protectorate is 
comprised of 19 Sultanates, of whom the Sultan of 
Lahej is the Premier Chief. The Eastern Aden 
Protectorate encompasses the Hadhramaut (con- 
taining the O’altl State of Shihr and Mukalla and 
the Kathiri State of Seiyun), the Mahri Sultanate 
of Qishn and Socotra, the Wahidi Sultanates of 
Bir'Ali and Balihaf, and the sheikdoms of Trqa 
and Haura. The population is probably around 
600,000, most of which is concentrated in the 
coastal cities and in the fabulous skyscraper towns 
nestling in the interior valleys. Many persons of 
Negro ancestry are encountered in this region. 
Trade is on a local scale, though some of the more 
prominent families of the Hadhramaut have ac- 
quired fortimes in Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Muscat and Oman. Located in the easternmost 
comer of Arabia, this country is nominally an inde- 
pendent Sultanate. It is, however, definitely within 
the British sphere of influence, which is predomi- 
nant tlirougnout Southern Arabia and in the 
Persian Gulf area. There are more than 82,000 
sq. mi. and probably 500,000 inhabitants. Most of 
these are Arabs, with Indians and Negroes repre- 
sented in some of the coastal centers. Muscat is the 
capital, but Matrah is the principal commercial 
center for what little trade there is in the Sultanate. 
Most of the country is hot and quite barren, the 
principal exception being the higher regions around 
the jAel Achdar where there is some cultivation. 
Dates constitute the principal product and export 
commodity, with rice coming first among the im- 
ports. Few vessels call at Muscat and internal com- 
munications are of a primitive sort. Few outsiders 
ever visit the countiy. 

The parts of Arabia within Britain's sphere of 
influence run a wide gamut of political arrange- 
ments. 

Trucial Oman. Lyii^ north of Oman along the 
coast of the Persian Gulf is a relatively small area 
controlled by six petty rulers known as the Trucial 
Sheiks. Their external affairs are under the control 
of Britain, which is represented by a Political Offi- 
cer and a Residency Agent for the Trucial Coast. 
Altogether this area contains no more than 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Qatar. A shiekdom comprising the peninsula of 
the same name in the Persian Gulf, with a popula- 
tion of probably 30,000 and an area of 8,500 sq. mi. 


AlUBfA 

Its status vis-d^iAs Great Britain is similar to that 
of die Trucial Sheiks. 

Bahrain Islandt. An archipelago in the Persian 
Gulf off the coast of Saudi Arabia. On Bahrein, the 
largest of the islands, there are oil wells and re- 
finery installations owned by a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California and the Texas 
Company. There is some pearl diving and intensive 
agriculture, but the chief export is oil products. 
Bahrein is also the chief outlet for the trade of the 
neighboring parts of Saudi Arabia. There is a 
hereditary ruling Sheik who of course leans heavily 
on the advice of the British Political Agent. The 
population exceeds 120,000 and includes Persian, 
European and American communities. 

Kuwait. A small territory of less than 2,000 sq. 
mi. wedged in between Iraq and Saudi Arabia at 
the northwestern corner of the Persian Gulf. The 
hereditary Sheik is assisted by an advisory council 
and a British Political Agent. The population prob- 
ably exceeds 100,000. Oil was discovered in 1938 
and its exploitation will undoubtedly greatly alter 
conditions here as it did in the Bahrein Islands. 

Events, 1945. The outstanding political develop- 
ment of the year in Saudi Arabia was the emer- 
gence of that country from its diplomatic isolation. 
Hitherto Ibn Saud nad been rather wary of be- 
coming too closely involved in Pan Arab affairs — 
an attitude ascribed not only to his natural diffi- 
dence but to his jealousy of the reigning monarchs 
in Egypt, Trans-Jordan, and Iraq. Early in January 
it was authontalively stated in Egypt that the 
Arabian King had decided actively to support the 
other Moslem states in the Near East in the organi- 
zation of the Pan Arab League, and had agreed to 
accept the decisions of the Alexandria Comerence 
of October 1944. 

Betokening this rapprochement was the official 
visit paid late in January by King Farouk of Egypt 
to the Hejaz. Though this visit was oflficially d^ 
scribed as being primarily social and rehgious in its 
import, it was inevitable that the two sovereigns 
should talk a great deal of politics during the week 
tliey spent together hunting and attending cere- 
monies at the Holy Places. 

A montli later Ibn Saud visited Mr. Roosevelt 
aboard an American cruiser in the Great Bitter 
Lake of the Suez Canal, during the President’s 
brief stopover in Egypt on his way back to the 
United States from the Yalta Conference. This was 
the first time Ibn Saud had left his country since 
he had become King. He traveled up from Jidda in 
his royal tent pitched on the deck of an American 
destroyerl The conversations of the two men were 
officially reported to have been marked with cor- 
diality and imderstanding, though the communique 
issuea after their meeting was not very revelatory. 

The real nature of their discussion came to light 
only on Oct. 18 when Secretary of State Byrnes 
made public an exchange of letters between the 
President and the Arab monarch. The latter, in 
a communication dated Mar. 10, gave a rather re- 
markable “history” of the Palestine problem going 
back to 3500 b.c., supposedly proving the Arab 
case in that endless controversy. He concluded by 
asserting that “All we ask is that the Allies should 
fully realize the rights of the Arabs and for the 
present prevent the Jews going ahead in any new 
matter which may be considered a threat to the 
Arabs and to the future of every Arab nation, to 
order that they, the Arabs, may be assured of 
justice and equity in their lands. The President's 
brief reply, datea Apr. 5, stated among other things 
that “Your Majesty will recall that on previous oc- 
casions 1 communicated to you the attitude of the 
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American Government toward Palestine and made 
clear our desire that no decision be taken with 
respect to the basic situation in that country with- 
out full consultation with both Arabs and Jews. 
Your Majesty will also doubtless recall that durins 
our recent conversation I assured you that I would 
take no action, in my capacity as Chief of the 
Executive Branch of this Government, which might 
prove hostile to the Arab people.” The publication 
of these documents naturally brought a storm of 
protest from Zionist quarters (see Palestine). 

On March 1 Saudi Arabia was at war with Ger- 
many and Japan, except for the Holy Places, which 
were technically to continue neutral. Shortly there- 
after Saudi Arabia became the 45th of the United 
Nations. 

The refinery of the American-Arabian Oil Co. 
at Ras Tanur^ on the mainland north of Bahrein 
was reported nearly completed as the year opened. 
It was to have a capacity of 50,000 barrels a day. 
In addition the refinery on Bahrein was being en- 
larged and a pipeline was being laid to it from 
the mainland. Italian laborers from Eritrea were 
among those used in these building operations. 
Early in the year this oil company also completed 
surveying possible routes for a pipeline from the 
oil fields mong tlie Persian Gulf to seven points 
on the Mediterranean: Tripoli, Sidon, Haifa, Gaza, 
El Arish, Port Said, and Alexandria. None of these 
routes was less than 1,000 miles in length and each 
was estimated to cost from $55,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000 — part or all of which might be covered by 
a United States Government loan. 

By 1945 no less tlian $100,000,000 in American 
capital had already been invested m Arabian oil, 
and it was confidently predic ted that this sum 
would rise to $1,000,000,000 within a decade or 
less. There were around 2,000 American techni- 
cians and businessmen in the country, plus 500 
more in Bahrein. The American-Arabian Oil Co. 
also gave employment to over 10,000 Arab work- 
men. Oil was not the only American interest in 
Arabia. Among die other enterprises which might 
be mentioned were banking ancf shipping concerns, 
the Saudi Arabian Mining Syndicate working for 
gold in the northern Hejaz, agricultural missions 
seeking to improve irrigation systems and a military 
mission training Saudi Arabian troops. A great air- 
ort was also being built at Dhahran, near the oil- 
elds. Though constructed with American money 
and under American direction, it was eventually 
to be turned over to the Saudi Arabian Go^'em- 
ment. All of these rapidly expanding American 
interests inevitably created diplomatic problems, 
which were the subject of conversations in Wash- 
ington on July 31 and August 1 between the Amir 
Feisal, Minister of Foreign Relations for Saudi 
Arabia, and the State Department. 

At the close of the year King Ibn Saud was pre- 
paring to go to Egypt in order to return Farouk s 
visit of the preceding January. 

The Yemen was not drawn so closely into world 
afiFairs as Saudi Arabia, though in February it was 
authoritatively reported that the Imam s govern- 
ment had notified the Egyptian Foreign* Ministry 
of its adherence to the protocol of the Arab League. 
The Yemen joined the Arab League in March and 
its representative took part in the periodic meetings 
of that body. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. The outlook for archaeological ex- 
ploration this year has been little better than in 
the previous years of the war. There have, how- 
ever, been some systematic digging and some 


chance discoveries that should be recorded. At 
Assuan in Upper Egypt excavations have brou^t 
to light a fine Hellenistic temple built, so the in- 
scriptions tell us, by one of the cavalry regiments 
of Ptolemy III. Nearby was recovered a marble 
statue of Venus. Some twenty miles south of mod- 
em Heliopolis Dr. Etienne Dreoton, director of the 
Egyptian Service of Antiquities, has discovered 
evidence in a tomb that ancient Heliopolis was sit- 
uated at this place instead of at the site of the 
modem town. Here were found a great number of 
tombs which showed the place to be the ancient 
necropolis. Some of the inscriptions carry back to 
5000 B.c. (the 1st. Dyn. ). 

At Kliirbet-Kerach, ancient Beth Yerach, on the 
southwest shore of the Sea of Galilee the Jewish 
Exploration Society has found far below the sur- 
face of the ground remains of buildings dating 
back 2,000-2,500 years. One of the finds was two 
groups of buildings, located on either side of a road 
ten meters wide, belonging to a suburb which was 
begun in the Ptolemaic period. One of the houses 
showed a paved courtyard, living-rooms, bath, 
kitchen, ana storerooms. On the site was recovered 
a considerable amount of pottery, including some 
Rhodian jars the handles of which bore inscrip- 
tions which date them 220-180 b.c. Remains of 
what may have been temporary Roman barracks 
were also uncox^red. The site of the town had 
been occupied from the fourth millennium to the 
24th century b c The town had been destroyed 
and rebuilt several times The height of its pros- 
erity was reached in the middle of the 3d century 
efore Christ. 

At Alaca Hiiyuk, about thirty-five kilometers 
north of Bogaz Koy, excavations have been again 
conducted on this well-known site which have 
brought to light infomiation which illuminates the 
culture of Anatolia before the coming of the Hit- 
tites (2100-1200 b.c.). In the graves, which lay 
between the levels V-VII, many vessels of gola 
were found. Not the least interesting was a sflver 
idol the breasts and shoes of which were of gold. 
Besides tliis there came to light gold and silver 
bracelets and a sih er spoon with a golden handle. 
Iron was apparently a treasured metal. The evi- 
dence recovered from this excavation reveals that 
a high culture existed here in Anatolia between 
3000 and 2000 b.c. 

Recent excavations at Tell Hassuna in northern 
Irao show tliat settled communities existed here 
back to the Neolithic Age. Se\’en levels were un- 
covered, each of which afforded a village plan 
with the complete organization of a fanning com- 
munity. The site ^pears to have been occupied 
as far back as the fifth millennium b c. Among the 
objects recovered were an aim ost-in tact primitn^e 
sickle and a hoe of stone still showing traces of the 
bitumen with which the handle was attached. The 
earliest painted pottery, which is the oldest dis- 
covered in Iraq, is of tlie rectilinear geometric 
style. 

Oliver S. Tones. 

ARCHITECTURE. A marked discrepancy appeared in 
1945 between the large bulk of work in architects’ 
offices and the small amount of building in the 
field. From a state of relative inactivity architects* 
offices sprang into feverish action accelerated by 
the war’s end. Meanwhile actual building declined 
to so low a point that the construction industry 
accounted for only 2 percent of the country’s eco- 
nomic activity instead of the customary 11 percent. 
Skyrocketing costs made much of the paper work 
fume and, as tlie year ended, architects were 
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trimming away every possible excess item from 
their plans to sa\'e as many as possible of tliem 
for actual building. 

In the war theaters the ruin became ever more 
appalling, with the destruction shifting naturally 
to Germany and Japan. The incomparable city 
centers of Nuremberg and Dresden were reduced 
even more completely than Warsaw had been, and 
a similar fate overtook innumerable other towns. 
In the case of Frankfurt, the historical heart of the 
city was gutted, but the works of I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie were spared and along with them the mod- 
em housing. As the year ended scientists were de- 
claring that it would now be possible to destroy 
every product of human culture in an area equal 
to the states of Illinois and Indiana combined, with 
a single atomic bomb. 

City Planning. A wave of antagonism against any 
form of super-imposed control nullified the value 
of most theoretical planning projects completed 
in 1944 and widely publicized, such as the plan 
for Greater Boston. A competition similar to the 
Boston competition was initiated by the Herald 
Examiner in Chicago for judgment in July, but 
the announcement of awards was not made until 
December and there was no publicitv. 

A “super-colossal” model of Toledo by the in- 
dustrial designer Norman Bel Geddes was com- 
pleted at a reported cost of $250,000 under 
sponsorship of the Toledo Blade. It was confined 
to transportation only, making grandiose plans for 
the twenty-four railroads entering Toledo and for 
the port, which is the third largest on tlie Great 
Lakes. Nevertheless, when the time came for ac- 
tion, the New York Central System announced a 
new station in the old location, to be designed by 
its own work forces. 

Public. A significant project, which included ele- 
ments not only of town planning but of the newer 
sort of functional public architecture, was tlie town 
of Oak Ridge, Tenn., housing a population of 75,- 
000 workers on the atom bomb. It was erected in 
great haste and was necessarily chaotic but tlie 
town plan as a whole ( Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
architects) was finely conceived, and there were 
some splendid individual passages among the self- 
contained community provisions that included 
schools, a shopping center, library, churches, hos- 
pital, and recreational center for die self-contained 
city. 

Industrial. Latest dams and structures of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), rushed 
through for war production, were released for 

ublication during 1945. Designed and constructed 

y the engineering and architectural staff of the 
Authority, they displayed the same grand sim- 
plicity that had made the earlier TVA structures 
some of the most satisfying architecture of the 
modem world. Noteworthy among the new dams 
was the Cherokee Dam, five miles above Knoxville. 

No details could yet be released about the 
huge atomic bomb plants at Oak Ridge and else- 
where. 

Commercial. It was true of commercial buildings 
as of most others that those which were reported 
in the architectural press during 1945 had generally 
been built before war interdictions. This was tme 
of the Sill Building at Bakersfield, Cs^omia, a 
quite remarkable integration of architectural forms 
with pleasant working arrangements. Exterior of- 
fice walls were entirely glass, well shaded by con- 
tinuous, wide, cantilevered balconies toward the 
street, serving also, in the mild climate, as the only 
corridors. These balconies created powerful hori- 
zontal recesses alternating with a warm surface of 


Pompeiian red brick. Franklin & Kump and As- 
sociates were the architects. 

There was great activity in store design, con- 
tinuing trends familiar in recent years. In aepart- 
ment stores, in particular, counters were made to 
follow ‘'flow lines” as free as those of trafiBc high- 
ways, serving also to produce visual “pockets” 
more easily explored by tlie eye than the endless* 
perspectives of rectangular rows of counters of 
revious custom. In many small stores the availa- 
ility of bent lighting tubes and other new devices 
tempted the architects into a baroque treatment 
which effortlessly matched a low public taste. 

Increasingly, industrial establishments used 
plants as showrooms, e.g. Sunrise Dairies, Hillside, 
New Jersey, Serge P. Petroff & Harvey P. Clarkson 
Associated Architects, and the very neat visitors’ 
building of the John Morrell & Co. packing plant 
at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Harold Spitznagel, 
Architect. 

Social. The war has brought a fresh new genre 
in the form of grouped community facilities. The 
community building for the Holley Park Housing 
Project in Seattle, Jones. Ahlson & Thiry, associated 
architects, made very pleasant provision for recrea- 
tion and nursery care in a grouping which was 
nicely and inconspicuously relatecf. Among schools 
and hospitals some quite beautiful exam^es have 
been added, notably the Carmel High School. 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, again by Franklin & Kump ana 
Associates. Here all the functional efficiency de- 
veloped within recent years was incorporated in 
large, easy, and varied forms, manv of them having 
the basic appeal of a large weathered barn, with 
rich textures, clean construction, and very sophisti- 
cated detailing. Perkins, Wheeler & Will auded a 
wing to their very handsome Rugen School at 
Glenview, Illinois. A quite inventive and a very 
pleasant elementary school was the one at Paso 
Robles, California, by Frank Wynkoop & Asso- 
ciates, Architects ana Engineers. PI ere extraordi- 
nanW pleasant interiors were created by the use 
of clerestory windows set well back over spacious 
floor areas of square classroom. At Berea, Ohio, 
J. Byers Hays, Wilbur Watson and Associates, 
Architects, managed a beautiful plan for a com- 
bined community, health and child center, achiev- 
ing good separation among these facilities and a 
surprising intimacy of scale in relation with the 
housing development of which it was a part. An- 
other good school was the Jackson School, Wayne, 
Michigan, by O’Dell, Hewlett & Luckenbach. 

Among hospitals, the Midland Hospital ( Michi- 
gan) by Alden Dow was a very unusual example, 
set in a richly wooded area and avoiding the hos- 
pital appearance altogether, giving the impression 
outside of being an unusumly pleasant country 
club or inn. The planning was more centralized 
than the appearance indicated. At Petosky, Michi- 
gan, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, adding a new 
wing to their handsomely symmetrical Little Trav- 
erse Hospital, managed to improve the appearance 
rather than detract from it by an unusual splayed 
disposition of tlie new wing to fit falling land 
contours.* A new lightness was introduced by the 
full-length window rows of the sunny bedbooms 
and corridors. 

The most ambitious hospital project to be begun 
was the Tripler General Hospital on the Island of 
Oahu, Hawaii, by the U. S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and York & Sawyer, Architect-Engineers, with 
Paul Cret Consulting Architect. Designed to serve 
as permanent hospital for the Army base, it creates 
an entire village occupying 360 acres on a sharply 
rising site. 
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Amonff churches, the most remarkable was a 
tour>de>iorce by Bruce GoflF for the “Seabees” at 
Camp Park, California. The unpromising material 
for the nave was a pair of giant-sized, arched, 
corrugated, metal-covered “Quonsett” huts. When 
combined with wide transversely projecting pylons 
of salmon red brick, treated inside with insulating 
material, given dramatic though simply contrived 
lighting, and embellished with plant material and 
a pool, these made up into a building of quaint 
picturesque charm and considerable dignity. 

Airports. In no field were the concepts of just 
yesterday so obsolete as in airports, and there was 
feverish design activity to correlate the innumer- 
able new requirements set up by the ^rformance 
of new planes and by new concepts of public con- 
venience ( V. Architectural Record, April 1945, 
“Airports, Building Type Study No. 100, in Col- 
laboration with Aero Digest/") 

Newly finished work was very scarce, however, 
except for the terminals of tlie Air Transport Com- 
mand, set up all around the world under direction 
of Charles M. Goodman, architect. The most com- 
plete was at Washmgton, D. C. This was very 
unusually fresh and free in planning, in composi- 
tion, in planting, and in the very direct use of 
well-proportioned wood-and-glass units, largely 
prefaoricated. 

R«cr«ation. Near Denver, Colorado, under the 
direction of Burnham Hoyt, Architect, there took 
shape the Red Rocks Ampnitheater which may well 
take its place among the great architectural con- 
cepts of history. As in many of these supreme en- 
terprises, the major part of genius lay in discerning 
how many things not to do. The original rock for- 
mation in the Rocky Mountain foothills was a 
sloping ledge bounded left and right by huge sand- 
stone monolithic clifFs, With a minimum of excava- 
tion the sloping site was leveled for seats and ex- 
cavated material was used to build a platform and 
storage house at the bottom. The natural formation 
itself is said to provide perfect acoustics, a whisper 
being audible from one end to the other, and the 
majesty of the setting is that of Nature, the hand 
of man doing only what was iixeducibly essential 
to complete her work. 

R*sid«ntial. An unmistakable trend was in the 
direction of public acceptance for contemporary 
forms in architecture. A sampling of opinion among 
its readers by McCall’s, a leading women’s periodi- 
cal, resulted in exactly one-third voting a prefer- 
ence for contemporaiy examples, despite the fact 
that financial restrictions have confined tlie num- 
ber of contemporary houses actually built so far to 
a vastly smaller proportion of total operations. 

The latest trends were expressed largely through 
models and competition drawings but some good 
houses were mven publication. Among them was a 
pleasant H-shaped house, by W. W. Wurster of 
Wurster & Bernardi, creating a separate living and 
dormitory zone by means of a glazed gallery; a 
hiUside house in San Francisco by Gardner Dailey, 
most agreeably linked with the garden by means 
of a “colossal-scale” two-story conservatory win- 
dow reaching slightly above the main roofline; a 
town house in New York by William Lescaze, 
making use of artificial light and ventilation to con- 
vert the dead interior of the long slab-shaped plan 
into useful bathrooms and utility space — ^tne living 
room being allowed to occupy the entire len^ or 
the secona floor, as usual in the new town-^ouse 
type largely developed by this architect. There 
was the very personal, somewhat stiff but elegant 
house of the artist Millard Sheets in Claremont, 
done in association with Benjamin H. Anderson; a 


house in northern California by John B. Yeon, in 
that half-ranch, half-forest lodge manner which 
makes for local charm in the area. A “solar” house, 
far more “modem” than any yet prefabricated, 
was prepared for the mass market by George Fred 
Keck and Edward W. Green, intended to fall 
within the $6,000 to $7,000 price range ratlier 
than the more customary $2,000 to $3,000 range. 
Finally, there were unpretentious houses carrying 
forward the vernacular building habits of America, 
one by Walter K. Behrendt for nis own use at Nor- 
wich, Vermont (John Spaeth, Jr., associated), and 
the other a very individual little home of field- 
stone and salvaged materials at Miami, Florida, by 
Alfred B. Parker, achieving distinction at a cost of 
no more than $200. 

N«w Matarialt. The war could not fail to leave 
new building materials and methods behind it. 
Among lumber products there were many syn- 
thetic forms of wood: the “impregs” made by 
impreniation with synthetic resins, with a con- 
trolled range of density and strength; the urea 
woods, made pliable for working, setting firmly 
later; hardwood made from soft woods by water- 
insoluble resins forced into the cells; fireproof 
wood, plywood tubing, wood bonded to metal or 
paper finishes. The chief use for much touted 
plastics turned out to be auxiliary functions such 
as bonding. For example, a hemp-fiber felt im- 
mersed in plastic compound could oe molded with 
great ease to shapes such as furniture, boats, house- 
trim. Plastics were devised for insulation that 
would foam to fill hollow areas and set to retain 
their shape; cellular glass produced by the expan- 
sion of gas was becoming another favored insulat- 
ing material. Plastic insulation replaced precious 
rubber on electric wiring. 

A new hybrid doing the work of masonry was 
aluminum corrugated sheeting to serve as the outer 
wall face, with a backing or vermiculite concrete 
for fireproofing. In masonry, however, the chief 
progress came through adoption of the 4-inch 
“modular system” whereby doors, windows and 
other openings could be made in standard dimen- 
sions to fit openings without need for cutting brick 
or tile. In metals there was anticipated much en- 
larged use of aluminum, magnesium, stainless steel 
— but not a revolution. The wonders promised in 
house equipment, such as airplane heaters, did not 
materiahse, but there was improved use of such 
new types as radiant heating not only in floors but 
— ^by use of copper — in ceilings. The full develop- 
ment of “reverse cycle” heating still seemed de- 
pendent on cheap electrical energy. There were 
new combination Kitchen and utihty plumbing as- 
semblies on the market by the end of the year, new 
sealed and thermally insulated double or triple- 
glass window panes, new fluorescent and “cold 
cathode” lights, and plenty to go on for a “boom,” 
provided sensible answers could be found to the 
problems of conversion and the market. 

Douglas Haskell. 

ARGENTINA. A republic of South America. Area: 
1,079,965 square miles. Population: 13,906,694 
(1943). Capital: Buenos Aires. 

Argentina is the second largest of the Latin 
American repubhes. Two-thirds of its surface con- 
sists of plains; the remainder, of the Andean high- 
lands extending north and south along its western 
frontier. A temperate climate prevails in most of 
the country, although low-altitude areas of the 
northwest are sub-tropical and southern Patagonia 
is cold, with snow falling the year around in Tierra 
del Fuego. 
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Oovtramtnf. Under the Constitution of 1853, a 
federal union of 14 provinces and 9 territories was 
established. The Constitution provides for a bi- 
cameral legislature composed of a Senate of 30 
members, elected by provincial legislatures for 
9-year terms (one-tnira to be elected every 3 
years), and a Chamber of Deputies of 158 mem- 
Ders directly elected for 4-year terms ( one-half to 
be elected every 2 years ) . The President is chosen 
by electors for a ^year term, and cannot imme- 
diately succeed himself. He is to be assisted by a 
Cabinet of 8 members. Provincial governors are 
elected by local sufFrage. 

President Ram6n S. Castillo was overthrown by 
a mihtary coup on Tune 4, 1943. General Pedro P. 
Ramirez assumed tne presidency on June 6, 1943, 
and he was succeeded by Brig. Gen. Edelmiro J. 
Farrell on Mar. 10, 1944. The Congress was dis- 
solved shortly after the 1943 revolution, and po- 
litical parties were abolished. 

Events, 1945. As the year opened, the Argentine 
Foreign Ministry was awaiting the reply to its 
request that a conference of American foreign min- 
isters be called to consider the position of the 
Buenos Aires Government in the American family 
of nations. It came on Jan. 8, when the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union voted 
unanimously, the Argentine delegate abstaining, to 
defer the request indefinitely. This decision was 
taken, the Board asserted, “in view of the fact that 
the American nations cooperating in the war effort 
have agreed through diplomatic channels to hold 
a conference in the near future to study war and 
postwar problems." 

Argentina reacted promptly to this rebuff. On 
Jan. 11 the Foreign Ministry instructed the 
Argentine representative to the Pan American 
Union to inform that body that “as long as Argen- 
tina’s rights are not recognized and the procedures 
of consultation are altered, as ... is implied in 
the resolution taken by the Governing Board . . . 
the Argentine Government has decided to refrain 
from participating in the meetings of the Pan 
American Union.'^ 

There were also repercussions in Buenos Aires, 
where Foreign Minister Orlando Peluffo and two 
of his principal aides resigned on Jan. 15. Peluffo's 
statement that he had stepped out, “not for reasons 
connected with my official functions, but because 
of my points of view regarding the Government’s 
recent orientation of domestic matters,” suggested 
that other than international factors may have been 
involved. On Jan. 17 Finance Minister Cesar 
Ameghino was named Acting Foreign Minister; 
and Amaro Avalos, a retired lieutenant colonel, 
was appointed Minister of Agriculture to succeed 
Gen. Juan D. Pistarini, who had held the post 
temporarily. 

'Ine “orientation” to which Peluffo referred may 
have been an apparent tendency to court demo- 
cratic sentiment within Argentina, which accom- 
panied the overtures to the other American re- 
publics. The Government announced on Feb. 9 
that the country had entered upon a “period of pre- 
electoral preparation,” and on die same day it re- 
ceived a preliminary report of the commission 
which had^en appointed to set up a new political 
party statute. And on March 10 Vice President 
Juan D. Per6n announced that he would not be 
the presidential candidate of any political party, 
as the “militaty statute forbids me to do so;^ but 
he left himself a loophole by adding that no per- 
son, whether soldier or civilian, could be deprived 
of his constitutional right to occimy the presidency. 

These assurances had little effect on opposition 


opinion. On Feb. 27 a manifesto appeared, signed 
by hundreds of citizens in all walks of life and 
affiliated with various political parties, request- 
ing the restoration of full constitutional freedom. 
On March 2, 1,500 members of the Uni6n Civica 
Radical, the country’s most powerful political 
party, issued a statement condemning the Farrell- 
Per6n regime as a “political system alien to Atf 
national spirit.” And on March 19, 400 Socialists 
in Buenos Aires province made the first open at- 
tempt since the June 1943 revolution to unite lib- 
eral forces by calling for the creation of a “great 
national movement” in favor of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

To counteract this growth in opnosition senti- 
ment the Government now had ready to its hand 
a decree of Jan. 15, for the “suppression of crimes 
against the security of the state?^ Its general effect 
was to penalize severely every conceivable form of 
treason, espionage and sabotage, and to strengthen 
the Governments control over labor and industry. 
It was regarded as a new weapon for the Govern- 
ment against its internal enemies on both the right 
and left, and against any hostile foreign influence. 

On Feb. 21, 19 American republics convened in 
Mexico City for an Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, in accordance with 
the announcement made by the Pan American 
Union on Jan. 8. Neither Argentina nor El Salvador 
was invit^, but El Salvador was admitted during 
the course of the conference. 

One of the final acts of the conference before it 
adjourned on Mar. 8 was to hold out an olive 
branch to Argentina. Resolution LIX declared 
“That the unity of the peoples of America is indi- 
visible and that the Argentine Nation is and always 
has been an integral part of the Union of the 
American Republics.” Argentina was then invited 
to identify itself with the common policy by sign- 
ing the Final Act of the Conference. Finally, there 
was a warning that hp service would not be 
enough: “The conference hopes that the Argentine 
Nation will cooperate with tlie other Ainerican 
Nations.” 

It had been evident, before the Conference in- 
vitation was offered, that Argentina would accept 
it. On Feb. 17, the Foreign Ministry released a 
note addressed to tlie German Foreign Office, ener- 
etically protesting against a German “threat” to 
eny safe conduct to seven Argentine diplomats 
awaiting exchange in Goteborg, Sweden, and warn- 
ing that if this attitude were maintained, Argentina 
would consider it an “act of hostility.” This was 
backed up by a press campaign apparently in- 
tended to arouse the reportedly apauietic popula- 
tion in favor of a declaration of war against the 
Axis. ( On February 26 the Berlin radio stated that 
the Argentine diplomats would be repatriated.) 
On Feb. 20 the Foreign Office announced that 
German funds in Argentina would be embargoed 
to defray the cost of two Argentine ships sunk and 
one damaged by submarine action, and to cover 
expenses of internment of the crew of the Admiral 
Graf Spee. British Foreign Minister Anthony Eden 
told the House of Commons on March 7 that the 
Argentine Embassy had assured him that no ar- 
sons accused of war crimes would be permitted in 
Argentina, nor could they acquire property or de- 
posit capital there. Argentina resumed its seat in 
the Pan American Union Governing Board on 
Mar. 12, when Rodolfo Arias, charge d'affaires 
in Washington, attended a fecial meeting in honor 
of the Acting Foreign Minister of Brazil, Pedro 
Leao Velloso." 

The final indication that the Farrell Government 
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had decided on its course came on Mar. 23 when 
the nationalistic Minister of Justice and Public In- 
struction, R6mulo Etcheverry Boneo, resigned, 
stating: “In view of the course that it is now de- 
sired that our foreign policy should follow in its 
objectives and procedures, I find it impossible to 
continue to collaborate with die President.” (The 
Minister of Agriculture, Col. Amaro Avalos, was 
designated Acting Justice Minister on Mar. 26; 
he was the seventh man to have held the post 
within 22 montlis. ) 

After a long Cabinet meeting on Mar. 27, the 
Government issued a communique stating that it 
accepted the mvitation of the Mexico Conference 
and “adheres to the Final Act of the said confer- 
ence. To the end of identifying the policy of the 
nation with that of the other American republics 
. . . there is declared a state of war between . . . 
Argentina . . . and Japant There is also declared 
a state of war between . . . Argentina and Ger- 
many, in view of the character of the latter as an 
ally of Japan.” A week later the 20 other American 
republics recognized the Argentine Government, 
ending a diplomatic quarantine of more than a 
year. 

Buenos Aires followed up its declaration of war 
with an anti- Axis campaign that seemed sincere: 
all resident nationals of Germany and Japan were 
ordered to register as “aliens under surveillance,” 
and their funds and property were placed under 
government control- 700 persons were arrested in 
a large-scale hunt ror spies, saboteurs and enemy 
sympathizers; and confiscation of Axis companies 
was decreed. 

Recognition of the Argentine Government meant 
the appointment of a new United States Ambas- 
sador. The man chosen was hard-hitting business- 
man-diplomat Spruille Braden. He made it clear, 
as soon as he reached Buenos Aires, that his Gov- 
ernment had not changed its opinion of the Farrell 
regime in spite of its about-face in foreign policy, 
and his public utterances reflected a growing belief 
that the Colonels' regime was not following 
through on its fulfillment of the Mexico City reso- 
lutions. Secretary of State Stettmius backed the 
Ambassador on May 28 with a blunt statement that 
the United States was not in sympathy with a good 
part of Argentine policy. 

(On Aug. 25 Braden was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Latin American 
AfiFairs, succeeding Nelson A, Rockefeller.) 

Foreim Minister Ameghino replied to the Secre- 
tary with new pledges, and some democratic ges- 
tures were made. But news which came through 
and around a tightened Argentine censorship told 
another story. Wholesale arrests of business lead- 
ers, newspapermen and other opponents of the 
Farrell-Per6n regime were reported. People were 
being seized on street cars when they were over- 
heard criticizing the Government. Amaldo Cortesi 
of the New York Times cabled his paper that 
“things have happened in Buenos Aires recently 
that exceed anything this correspondent can re- 
member in his 17 years' experience in Fascist 
Italy.” 

The United States increased its indirect pressure 
on Argentina on June 25 when Assistant Secretary 
of State William L. Clayton reported that four 
known “spearheads of Axis economic penetration” 
in Argentina were in “process of elimination,” but 
that 104 others had not been touched. 

Meanwhile, formidable new opposition to Per6n 
came into the open at home. The principal Argen- 
tine business and industrial organizations, long 
hostile to the Government, virtu^y declar^ war 


on it on June 16 with a full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement protesting the “dangerous conse- 
quences” of the official economic and social 
policies. Per6n deprecated this attack. He was glad 
to see, he said, that the country's “real indus- 
trialists” were not among the signers — an obvious 
reference to the cattle interests much are the back- 
bone of the Argentine economy. Three days later 
the “real industrialists,” represented by the power- 
ful Argentine Rural Society and the Rosario Rural 
Society, expressed their “absolute solidarity” with 
business and industry, and on Tune 22 the Indus- 
trial Union, the only important business group that 
had not signed the original statement, gave its en- 
dorsement. And the Buenos Aires Association of 
Lawyers condemned the Government’s treatment 
of political prisoners. 

On June 28 the universities staged the first suc- 
cessful anti-government protest demonstration. 
Fifty thousand students, representing every Argen- 
tine university and every student organization from 
left to right, walked out of their classes for one 
day. Most professors joined the demonstration. 

In July the political parties, suppressed since 
December 1943, entered the attack. More than a 
thousand Radical leaders used a party banquet as 
a forum for harsh attacks on the Government and 
renewed pledges of non -cooperation with it. And 
the small but influential Socialist Party adopted a 
resolution that the Government “had failed politi- 
cally, mentally and morally.” 

At a military “comradeship dinner” preceding 
the celebration of Argentine independence day 
(July 9) President Farrell defied his opponents. 
Then he executed a tactical withdrawal by an- 
nouncing that the long-promised elections would 
be called before the end of the year, that they 
would be “completely free,” and that “we are 
not manufacturing our own successors” — an ap- 
parent reference to Perdn's presidential ambitions. 

All this time U. S. Ambassador Braden had been 
carrying on his outspoken campaign against the 
rulers of Argentina and in support of the country’s 
democratic elements. Late in July he was the vic- 
tim of a brief but intensive counterattack. Hun- 
dreds of anti-Braden posters appeared on the walls 
of Buenos Aires and Calle Florida was white with 
leaflets. These depicted the envoy as a tough cow- 
boy who was trying to run Argentina and they tried 
to connect him with a recent disastrous fire in a 
Chilean copper mine founded by Braden’s father 
but owned by other interests for many years. The 
climax of the smear campaign was a mass meeting 
in the Casino Theater in memory of the miners 
who died in tlie Chilean disaster. The Government 
disavowed the campaign but the police made no 
effort to interfere with it and it was far too well 
organized to be the work of individual fanatics. 
Ehiring its later stages Braden was out of the city. 
When he returned a crowd of 2,500 democrats, in- 
cluding political and economic leaders of the coun- 
try, gave him a triumphant reception at the rail- 
road station. 

Farrell's announcement of forthcoming elections 
intensified political activity. Undeterred by Far- 
rell's declaration of July 8, Per6n was busily seek- 
ing political support. The large and somewhat 
unwieldy Radical Party offered a good hunting 
ground. Some elements of it seemed receptive but 
the party organization turned him down sharply 
and decided to expel any of its leaders who ac- 
cepted government posts or collaborated with the 
Government in any way. 

On Aug. 1 the Government announced new rules 
under which political parties would be allowed to 
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resume activity. Federal electoral courts would be 
named. Within ten days after they were set up, 
they would appoint provisional committees of party 
members to reorganize each of the major parties: 
National Democrat, Radical and Socialist. The 
Government added that “there is no reason why 
the Communist party cannot take part in political 
activities.” In the meantime, parties would be al- 
lowed to hold indoor meetings without police per- 
mits and lifting of the four-year state of siege was 
romised “at the opportune moment.” (This was 
one on Aug. 6.) Political leaders were highly 
critical of the reorganization plan, which they 
feared would enable Per6n to “reorganize” parties 
for his own ends. Announcement of these changes 
was one of the last acts of Navy Minister Rear Ad- 
miral Teisaire in his second capacity as Acting 
Minister of the Interior. On Aug. 29, J. Hortensio 
Quijano, a Radical, was named permanently to the 
post; he was immediately expelled from the party. 

Small-scale street clashes had been no novelty 
in Buenos Aires during the first part of the year. 
But the surrender of Japan and the end of World 
War II brought on the bloodiest riots since the 
June 1943 revolution. Student victory celebrations 
turned into anti-government demonstrations, and 
these resulted in street battles between the students 
and nationalist groups. The unofficial three-day 
(Au^st 14-16) toll was four dead, some 200 in- 
jured, and considerable property damage. 

A minor Cabinet crisis developed on Aug. 22. 
Finance Minister Ceferino Alonso Irigoyen re- 
signed, charging that the Army had interfered with 
his eflForts to reestablish constitutional normality, 
and Foreign Minister C^sar Ameghino also gave 
up his post. Per6n took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to add two more renegade Radicals to his 
Cabinet: Armando G. Antilie in the Interior Min- 
istry, and Juan Issac Cooke in the Foreign Ministry. 

An Argentine White Paper issued on Sept. 11 
urportea to show how the Farrell Government 
ad fulfilled the pledges embodied in the Final 
Act of the Mexico City conference. Washington 
was unimpressed. And on Sept. 19, Argentine 
democrats neld a neat March for Freedom and the 
Constitution which was a complete repudiation of 
the Government. A crowd conservatively estimated 
at 250,000 paraded through the streets and plazas, 
swore solemn allegiance to the constitution and 
dispersed quietly and in order; “Buenos Aires lived 
one of its great days yesterday,” La Prensa said on 
the following morning. 

But the Government struck back hard. The state 
of siege was reimposed on Sept. 26. Democratic 
newspa^s were raided and there was a wave of 
wholesale arrests of prominent op^sition business- 
men, educators, politicians and newspapermen. 
The roundup ended as suddenlv as it had begun 
and within a few days most of the prominent pris- 
oners had been released. The Government was ap- 
parently satisfied with its show of defiance. 

Argentine students went into action again on 
Sept. 28, when a strike was called in all six Argen- 
tine universities and students barricaded them- 
selves in university buildings. Police measures 
a^inst the strikers were ineffective until Oct. 4. 
when the officers went seriously to work. Several 
students were badly injured when police took La 
Plata by assault, and one by one the other uni- 
versities capitulated or were overrun. There were 
serious riots at the end of the strike as relatives 
and aroused citizens protested the rough treatment 
of the students, many of whom were girls. 

Through all this storm of opposition. Per6n 
seemed unmoved; “Everybody is demancing my 


head but thus far no one has come to get it,” he 
boasted. Students, businessmen, politicians, work- 
ers did not matter as long as the Army stood be- 
hind him. 

But on the night of Oct. 8 the Army suddenly 
turned against me Colonel. The younger officers 
at Campo de Mayo, the great Army base in sub- 
urban Buenos Aires, saw the reputation and pres- 
tige of the service being damaged by Perdn's po- 
litical activities. They wanted to remove the Army 
from politics altogether and return the Government 
to the people. General Eduardo Avalos, com- 
mander of Campo de Mayo, was as ardent a na- 
tionalist and militarist as Per6n, but he was also 
an opportunist and a personal rival of the Colonel’s. 
He quickly assumed leadership of the young offi- 
cers’ movement. The Government could not stand 
against the Army, and on Oct. 9 it was announced 
that Per6n had resigned as Vice President, War 
Minister and Labor Secretary; he was confined on 
th^enal island of Martin Garcia. 

The rebellion spread as older officers joined it, 
and it took a liberal trend. Newspaper suspensions 
were lifted, political prisoners released, and elec- 
tions called for April 7, 1946. On Oct. 12, the en- 
tire Cabinet resigned with the exception of Avalos, 
who had been made War Minister, and Rear Ad- 
miral Hector Vemengo Lima, newly appointed 
Navy Minister. The following day Avalos and 
Vemengo Lima took over all but two Cabinet posts 
and, with Farrell, formed in effect a ruling trium- 
virate. 

Per6n was out but it quickly became apparent 
that there was no one to take his place. The offi- 
cers differed as to whether to oust Farrell and hand 
the Government over to the Supreme Court, or to 
leave the Government in power until elections 
could be held; suspicious civilians hesitated to 
cooperate witli the military. 

The result was virtual paralysis of government, 
which lasted for several days and gave Per6n his 
chance to come back. On Oct. 16 he claimed to be 
ill and had himself transferred from Martin Garcia 
island to the Central Military Hospital in Buenos 
Aires. Here he was able to get in touch with the 
labor elements, comparatively small in number 
but tou^, armed and well-organized, whom he 
had won over to his side long before. 

There were scattered disturbances m the indus- 
trial suburbs on that day. They increased in in- 
tensity and on the following day spread into 
Buenos Aires itself, where strikes and organized 
terrorism shut down all transportation and busi- 
ness. The strong police force, which Per6n had 
built up as a counterweight to the Army, made no 
attempt to interfere. Finally. Per6n left the hospital 
and 50,000 persons crowded into the Plaza de 
Mayo as word went out that he would address 
them. 

Shortly before midnight Per6n appeared with 
Farrell. The President embraced him publicly as 
the crowd roared its approval. The Avalos- 
Vernengo Lima Cabinet had resigned, he an- 
nounced; an ardent Per6n supporter had been 
named Labor Secretary, and the Government would 
not be turned over to the Supreme Court. Per6n 
called on all workers to take part in a 24-hour gen- 
eral strike to celebrate the “day of glory” and for 
a day his “labor” supporters, described as mostly 
irresponsible rowdies, ruled Buenos Aires. Ob- 
servers called the whole performance an example 
of organized disorder reminiscent of early Nazi 
tactics. When it was over Per6n was in power 
again, although he took no post in the Government 
and retired from the Army. 
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Attention turned then to the fortlicoming elec- 
tion, the date of which was advanced from April 7 
to Feb. 24. Supporters of Per6n (Perdnistas) 
opened headquarters on Nov. 9 and the opposition 
also went into action. The country's largest party, 
the Uni6n Civica Radical, traditionally avoids coa- 
litions and a stubborn group had been fighting a 
proposed electoral union of parties opposed to 
PerOn. But on Nov. 14 the Radicals finally agreed 
to make common cause with tlie Socialists, Com- 
munists and Progressive Democrats, on condition 
(acceptable to the other parties) that both Presi- 
dentid and Vice Presidential candidates be Radi- 
cals. The new coalition (Democratic Union) in- 
cluded every major party in Argentina with the 
exception of the conservative National Democrats; 
but all leading National Democrats had repudiated 
Per6n. The lines were now clearly drawn and the 
country settled down to a bitter last-ditch struggle. 
Anti-Semitic outbursts became frequent, the reli- 
^ous issue was dragged in, and street demonstra- 
tions by both sides kept Buenos Aires stirred up. 
Both the Perdnistas ana the opposition staged large- 
scale demonstrations late in December. 

The Government on Dec. 20 put into effect a 
decree granting widespread wage increases to prac- 
tically all Argentine workers. It ordered increases 
ranging from a minimum of 10 percent to a maxi- 
mum of 25 percent for those in the lower income 
groups, and payment of an annual bonus of one 
month's wages. This was believed to be a substi- 
tute for a profit-sharing plan devised by Per6n, 
which the Cabinet had rejected; and Labor Secre- 
tary Col. Domingo A. Mcrcante credited Per6n 
with “labor's new gains." The organized business 
community declared that it would be “absolutely 
impossible" to comply with the decree. 

The campaign speeded up still more as the year 
ended. Per6n completed an energetic week-long 
campaign swing through the nortnern provinces. 
And on Dec. 31 the Radicals nominated Jose P. 
Tamborini, former legislator and Cabinet Minister, 
for President, and Enrique M. Mosca, one-time 
Governor of Santa Fe, for Vice President. They 
would be supported by all tlie parties of the Demo- 
cratic Union. 

Foreign Relations. Argentine foreign policy during 
1945 was concentrated chiefly on its relations widi 
the other American republics as a group (see 
Events above). Its place in the international system 
was defined at the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco, when 
as a result of its declaration of war on the Axis, and 
over the strenuous objections of the Soviet Union, 
it was admitted to membership in tlie United 
Nations. 

Argentine relations with the United Kingdom 
were much more cordial than with the United 
States during the year. At the annual Fourth of 
July luncheon of the United States colony, the 
British Ambassador, Sir David V. Kelly shared the 
platform with United States Ambassador Spruille 
Braden, and seemed to answer renorts that Britain 
and the United States were at odds on Argentine 
policy by echoing Braden's indirect attacks on the 
Farrell-Per6n regime; “Just by imprisoning a few 
thousand Gestapo toughs," he said, “you do not 
kill the ideas which put them in power. Like a 
hydra with its hundred heads, ideas continually 
rise again, wherever there is suitable ground for 
them to mow in and whenever those whom they 
menace become slack or disunited." But two 
months later, when Braden had become Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Latin American 
affairs, and U. S. policy had stiffened, a British 


Foreign Office spokesman told the press that Britain 
and the United States would abandon their co- 
ordinated foreign policy toward Argentina and 
would conduct their future relations with that 
country on an individual basis. Britain had not 
been advised in advance tliat the United States was 
adopting a new policy, the spokesman asserted. 
There were reports from Ottawa that Canada 
might follow London's lead. 

'The Foreign Office admitted that Britain's de- 
pendence on Argentine foodstuffs made a “stem" 
attitude impossible, and British businessmen, sup- 
Iported by their Government, exerted every effort 
to strengthen trade ties with Argentina. During the 
spring a CTOup of British businessmen and tech- 
nicians, whose expenses were paid by the London 
Government and who were called “Britain's post- 
war spearhead in South America" by local traders, 
arrived in Buenos Aires. By the end of the year it 
was reported that the British were definitely getting 
off to a big lead in the fight for the huge Argentine 
market. In December, Leslie Hore Belisha, former 
British War Minister, toured Latin America on 
behalf of unidentified but non-govemmental Brit- 
ish interests. Some commentators remarked, how- 
ever, that at this time British activity in Argentina 
consisted more of promise than performance. 

It was apparent that Sweden, also, was making 
a major drive for South American, including Ar- 
entine, trade. A mission representing Swedish 
eavy industry had visited Argentina in 1944, and 
its accomplishments were reflected in official figures 
for Swedish-Argentine trade in the first quarter of 
1945. Argentine purchases from Sweden amounted 
to more than $4,500,000 as against less than $2,- 
000,000 during the same period of 1944; but Ar- 
gentine exports to Sweden declined from $4,853,- 
000 in the first three months of 1944 to $1,396,000 
in 1945. 

Early in August Sweden signed an agreement 
with Argentina providing for exchange of Swedish 
manufactured goods for Argentine agricultural 
products, except beef, mutton and certain other 
meats, “in the largest measure possible," and “for 
an indefinite time." Among the urgently needed 
articles which Argentina would receive were steel 
bars, pipes, ball bearings, surgical instruments, oil- 
well ariiling machinery, electrical equipment, tele- 
phones and accessories, machinery, motors and 
engines, and electric-light bulbs. 

A financial agreement signed during the fall by 
Argentina and France marked the restoration of 
direct trading between the two countries after the 
wartime lapse. A feature of the agreement was a 
credit of 150,000,000 pesos to cover Argentine ex- 
ports to France. While the products to be traded 
were not specified, it was imderstood that France 
would get mainly wool, grains, meat and quebracho 
extract while Argentina would receive perfumes, 
wines, champagnes and essential oils. 

Wnile Argentina's relations with her immediate 
neighbors remained officially correct, they were 
clouded by reiterated charges that the Buenos 
Aires Government had imperialistic ambitions. 
Democratic Argentine exiles in Montevideo de- 
clared that such opposition nationalist parties as 
the outlawed Integraiistas in Brazil and the Blanco 
Nacionalistas in Uruguay were working with Ar- 
gentine nationalists to rebuild the old Viceroyalty 
of the River Plate, which had included most of the 
southern part of the continent. Both Chile and 
Uruguay showed signs of nervousness. In an inter- 
view with the Santiago weekly Ercilla, Alfredo 
Rosende, chairman of the executive committee of 
the important Chilean Radical party, stated that 
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the Argentine dictatorship threatened the peace of 
America and that Chile must face that menace 
“which one day may force us to change the Christ 
of the Andes for machine-gun nests and barbed 
wire entanglements.” 

Tension between staunchly democratic little 
Uru^ay and its powerful neighbor was increased 
by me proposal of Uruguayan Foreign Minister 
Rodriguez Larreta that the American republics 
agree to joint intervention in any American coun- 
try which denies democratic rights to its people. 
La Epoca, Perdn's journalistic mouthpiece, bitterly 
attacked Uri^ay and made veiled hints that the 
Montevideo Government had better watch its step. 
Argentine hostility was also manifested in su^ 
petty ways as by enforcing literally all the wartime 
restrictions on travel and business between the two 
countries. 

Economic Conditions. Continued Argentine pros- 
perity was viewed as inflationary, and as leaving 
unsolved such serious economic problems as an 
acute shortage of fuel, deterioration of the trans- 
port system, diminishing supplies of essential raw 
materials, and the constantly increasing cost of 
living. 

By December the worst part of the fuel crisis 
seemed to be over. Gasoline rationing was sched- 
uled to end on Jan. 1, 1946, and suflBcient reserves 
of fuel oil were being built up so that it would 
probably no longer be necessary to burn grain. 

The transportation system, however, was badly 
disabled by lack of railroad equipment, trucks, tires 
and spare parts. This made it difficult to get agri- 
cultural products from the interior of the country 
to the ports, and cut heavily into shipments to 
regular customers as well as proposed shipments of 
Argentine food stuffs to war-devastated Europe. 

Food supplies for export were further reduced 
by a prolonged drought in the principal fanning 
and cattle areas. Com wheat and linseed crops 
were far below normal, and cattle fattening was 
affected in some places. At the end of the year 
private grain interests estimated that the wheat 
crop would be no more than 3,000,000 tons. This 
is approximately the domestic consumption, which 
would leave only the previous year's carry-over for 
export. The same sources estimated that mis would 
not amount to more than 1,000,000 tons, in spite 
of much larger figures put forward by the Govern- 
ment. 

Exports in general fell off during tlie first half 
of 1945, reversing the wartime trend. 

The third annual report of the State Merchant 
Marine, issued in December, showed impreSvSive 
accomplishments. The fleet had been started when 
the Government seized a number of Italian ships 
blockaded in Argentine ports. Other ships were 
bought or leased, and in 1944 the fleet carried 5,- 
435,898 tons of exix)rts and 498,298 tons of im- 
ports. It made a net profit of $7,200,000 which was 
added to a reserve fund which now amounts to 
$16,320,000. The fleet was reported to be in the 
market for up to 1,000,000 tons of shipping. 

Late in December the Argentine Government 
decreed the creation of a state-controlled air trans- 
port fleet to serve both domestic and international 
routes. Its backbone would be the Lade (Lineas 
A^reas del Estado), an army-operated state line, 
which private lines would be asked to join. It was 
emnhasized that there would be no interference 
with international lines already operating in Argen- 
tina, such as Pan American Airways and Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace Airways. 

Tha Paopla. Ninety-seven percent of the popula- 
tion is estimated to be of European descent, cni^y 


Spanish and Italian; the remainder of Indian and 
mixed extraction. Argentina's population is pre- 
dominantly urban with an estimated 75 percent 
concentrated in towns and cities of over 1,000 in- 
habitants. Highest regional density of population 
(in the eastern pampa) is about 26 persons per 
square mile; densities in all other regions are less 
than 8 per square mile. The three largest cities are: 
Buenos Aires, 2,600,000; Rosario, 517,000; and 
Cdrdoba, 274,000. 

Spanish is the official language. The Roman 
Catholic Church is supported by the State, but 
other faiths enjoy complete freedom. In 1943 re- 
ligious instruction (Roman Catholic) was made 
compulsory in primary and secondary schools. 

Argentina is rapidly developing its educational 
opportunities and facilities. It is estimated that at 
least 85 percent of persons over 18 years of age are 
literate, while recent official figures give 1 1 percent 
illiteracy for the country as a whole, with only 2 
percent in the Federal Capital. Primary education 
is now free and obligatory. There are over 14,000 
elementary schools with a total of more than 2,- 
000,000 pupils; 250 high schools with a total en- 
rolment of ^out 125,000; and 6 universities having 
a total student body of some 39,595. Argentina has 
more than 100 normal schools and a wide variety 
of institutions giving specialized instruction in 
agriculture, art, commerce, industry, etc. 

National Economy. Argentina's economy is based 
on amculture and cattle raising. Wheat and com 
are die most important crops, but linseed, other 
grains and cereals, sugarcane, cotton, potatoes, 
and grapes are also significant. Before World War 
II some 60 percent of the wheat, 80 percent of the 
com, and 90 percent of the linseed were exported. 
Argentina was the world's leading exporter of com 
and linseed, and one of the chief exporters of 
wheat. The war caused a sharp decline in exports 
of these crops Production figures for the leading 
crops in 1943-44 were: 6,800,000 metric tons of 
wheat; 1,573,000 metric tons of linseed; 8,730,000 
tons of com; 5,512,000 tons of sugarcane; 119,921 
metric tons of cotton; 1,404,000 tons of potatoes; 
and 251,900 metric tons of grapes. 

Cattle raising is second m importance in the 
coiintiy's economy. Argentina normally produces 
three-fourths of the world's exports of chilled beef, 
and is the second largest exporter of mutton, and 
third of wool. Frozen and canned meat, hides, 
casein, and butter constitute the chief products of 
the livestock industry. Total livestock in the coun- 
try as of June 30, 1945 included: 34,010,300 
cattle; 56,181,800 sheep; 8,009,700 hogs. In 1943, 

S acking and slaughterhouses handled 6,698,000 
eef cattle, 11,900,000 sheep, and 3,500,000 hogs. 
Production of dairy products in 1944 included: 
47,332 metric tons of butter and 72,042 metric tons 
of cheese. In 1943, 28,599 tons of casein were 
made. 

Argentina is the leading manufacturing country 
of Latin America. The essential elements for ex- 
tensive development of heavy industry, however, 
are lacking. Coal and iron deposits are limited and 
of low quality; waterpower sites are chiefly located 
in undeveloped areas. Processing of agricultural 
products is the leading industry, food, beverage, 
tobacco, and textile industries are important, while 
leather and chemical manufactures are increasing. 
Other manufactures include: cement, paper, elec- 
trical equipment, tires, glass, pharmaceuticals, and 
fabricated iron and sted products. 

Foraign Trade. The total value of Argentine ex- 
ports in 1944 was 2,352,881,000 pesos. Of this ffie 
United Kingdom received 37 percent; United 
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States 22.2 percent; and Brazil 9.3 percent. Prin- 
cipal exports are anicultural and pastoral products. 
Wheat, com and linseed lead the agricultural ex- 
ports; meat, hides, wool, d§iiry products, by-prod- 
ucts and residues constitute the chief animal prod- 
ucts exported. Meat exports accounted for about 
one-eignth of the total tonnage exported in 1944, 
and made up one-third of the total value of exports. 
In that year a total of 786,416 metric tons of meat 
products were exported of which the bulk went to 
the United Kingdom. During 1944 Argentina ex- 
ported 141,861 metric tons of hides and skins. 
Leading groups of exports in 1944 listed according 
to value: livestock products, 1,340,164,000 pesos; 
agricultural products, 596,141,000 pesos; forest 
products, 39,810,000 pesos; minerals, 26,338,000 
pesos. 

Argentine imports in 1944 reached a total value 
of 1,007,154,000 pesos. Brazil supplied 34.2 per- 
cent; United States 15.1 percent; United Kingdom 
8 percent. Textiles, foodstuffs, paper and wood 
and their manufactures, and chemical products 
comprised Argentina's chief imports. In 1944 the 
three most valuable groups of imports were: tex- 
tiles, 261,964,000 pesos; wood and manufactures, 
128,941,ONOO pesos; food, 109,755,000 pesos. Other 
important groups of imports were: paper, card- 
board, etc.; chemicals, drugs, oils, paints; fuels 
and lubricants; iron and manufactures. 

Hariiy B. Murkland. 

ART. On the eve of t|;je great war, with American 
art-students hurrying back as quickly as possible 
to the safety of the homeland, watchful observers 
said: ''This war is going to be terrible for all the 
world but at least we shall have one recompense: 
our artists now will be obliged to go native. This 
puts a period to the business of imitating Euro- 
pean st^es in painting. We shall perfect our own.” 

Much of this, it now appears, was wishful 
thinking. It is true that many of the younger 
painters, impressed by the pubhcity and high 
prices which were gained by the Iowan, Grant 
Wood, did hie themselves back to the districts 
they had come from, and almost over night, or so 
it seemed, we had an enormous number of pro- 
ficients plying the local legends everywhere and 
demanding support from local museums — ^for 
another development during the recent years was 
a vast increase in minor museums. Every small 
town had one. And shortly, with so many artists 
being "local,” it was discovered that that was not 
so easy a way to become distinguished as it had 
been. Even Grant Wood, John Steuart Curry and 
Thomas H. Benton, who were the first to lead the 
cohorts into the homespun remons, were no longer 
so heartily acclaimed as they nad been. There was 
no doubt but that all these men were valiantly for- 
getting the styles of Europe; but were they de- 
veloping first rate styles of their own? This was not 
so sure. Apparently more than patriotism is re- 
quired for the founding of a style, although patriot- 
ism and the other warm emotions are, naturally, a 
help. Nor is patriotism a complete urge to collect- 
ing, since it pushes the collector only just so far. 
It is an uniffeasant implication to saddle upon 
humanity and yet at this moment it would appear 
that fashion and finance are the chief factors that 
have led recent American citizens into picture- 
buying. Certainly fashion and finance had some- 
thing to do with a marked change in the public 
taste made evident during the year. For many 
reasons 1945 was historic, but in the annals of art, 
it will be the year in which we "went modem, 
in which the taste for abstract art grew. 


It is too early to analvze all the forces back of 
this astonishing change, but some of them may be 
noted. One potent influence was undoubtedly the 
presence in America of a number of internationally 
famous modernists. Among these were; Fernand 
Leger, Andre Masson, Marcel Duchamp (painter 
of the famous "Nude Descending a Stairway”), 
Yves Tanguy, Kiut Seligmann, Max Ernst, Jacques 
Lipshiz, Chagall and of course the indubitable 
Salvador Dali. All these men have pronounced and 
unmistakable styles and when they took part in 
general exhibitions their art was dominant. TTiis 
was not lost upon our native artists, nor upon the 
collectors. Another point not lost was the fact that 
the dealers in modern art were reporting extremely 
good sales. Still another opinion-making episode 
was the sale in the spring of the Walter P. Chrysler, 
Jr. collection of modem art. Mr. Chrysler's col- 
lection had grown to unwieldy proportions and he 
decided to let some of his less important holdings 
go. Everybody in the art world knew that Mr. 
Chrysler was weeding his collection out. There 
was no illusion about that. It was supposed he 
would have to take a loss in order to oetter the 
standard of his collection as a whole. But he did 
not take a loss. The prices he received for his 
"discards” were sensationally high and the profits 
upon the whole transaction were most impressive. 
For instance, a panel by the late Piet Mondrian 
consisting of blacdc lines on white with a rectangu- 
lar patch of plain color in one comer, and which, 
a few short years ago would not have been con- 
sidered a work of art at all, fetched $1,400. The 
memorial show of Mondrian's work at the Modem 
Museum had made a profound impression upon the 
public, and had probably given him an 'auction 
rating.” The memorial show of Kandinsky at the 
Museum of Non-Objective Art had also been very 
effective. 

It was not, however, until the Whitney Mu- 
seum's annual show of "contemporaneous Ameri- 
can art,” which occurred in the autumn, that it 
became apparent how deeplv this agitation for 
modern art had seeped into the native conscious- 
ness. All the galleries on the lower floors of the 
museum — those usually considered the most de- 
sirable — were given o\'er to the works of the ab- 
stract painters, and the artists dealing with easily 
legible subject matter were relegated, for the most 
art, to the upper floors. The effect of this distri- 
iition of the pictures cannot have been intended, 
yet it was inescapable. Those who ardently cham- 
pion abstract art were jubilant at the emphasis 
thus given. Those who insist that art must have 
subject matter clearly expressed were disappointed. 
In any case the great number of non-representa- 
tional pictures marked a significant change in the 
Whitney Museum exhibitions, hitherto so conserv- 
ative. Whether or not it was good modernism is 
another matter. The press, characteristically pleased 
with novelty, was on the whole kind to the show. 
One of the exceptions was this writer who, in a 
burst of annoyance at the American artist's willing- 
ness to accept a position among the second-rate, 
labelled the collection dull and insisted that no one 
among the new abstractionists came within hailing 
distance of the aforementioned Parisian modernists. 
It might be added, for the sake of the record, that 
the American modernists of most promise at the 
present time are Matta, Morris Graves, Rufino 
Tamavo and Mark Tobey. All foiir seem to be 
travelling upon their own power and have already 
arrived at considerable distinction. They will be 
watched hopefully. 

At the Metropolitan Museum of Art two out- 
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standing events occurred, one a great popular suc- 
cess and the other a feast for the experts. The 
first was the show of Chinese Mandarin robes, the 
largest and most important ever shown in America, 
dramatically lighted to show the effects the supeib 
costumes made when worn in temples or at court; 
and the other was the re-installation of the Muse- 
um’s own collection of Gredc sculpture. The Mu- 
seum does not possess a Venus de Milo nor a 
Dying Gladiator but it has an impressive assort- 
ment of corroborative smaller pieces that provide 
experts with sidelights on Greek history and artists 
with incentives to perfect their own styles. The 
activities in all the great museums of America 
were strenuous throughout the year, and manv 
of them gained important masterpieces. The Frick 
Museum in New York showed for the first time a 
large bronze bust by Coysevox and important 
paintings by Chardin, Constable, and Goya. The 
late Percy S. Strauss’s collecHon of Italian primi- 
tives was presented to the new museum at Houston, 
Texas. Samuel H. Kress made a further ^t to the 
National Gallery at Washington of eighty paint- 
ings and twenty-six sculptures. The same institu- 
tion received from Lessing J. Rosenwald an addi- 
tion to his former donation of 1,740 prints. Just as 
the year was closing the National Gallery re- 
ceived a large cargo of great masterpieces of art 
from the pimlic and private collections of Ger- 
many. It was announced at once that this importa- 
tion was a matter of temporary expediency and 
that the pictures were eventually to be returned to 
the galleries to which they belonged. It was not 
announced that they were to be publicly shown 
in Washington but the mere presence of these 
works of art m the National Gallery is looked upon 
as an indication that such an exhibit may be held. 
If it does the event may easily be the most in- 
teresting of the new year. 

Henry McBride. 

ASIA. Including the Asiatic part of the U.S.S.R., the 
continent of Asia has an area of about 16,752,600 
square miles and a population estimated at 1,200,- 
000,000. See the separate articles on Arabia, 
China, India, Japan, and the odier Asiatic states 
and territories. 

ASSEMBLIES OF GOD, 6«n«rol Council of tho. A reli- 
gious organization incorporated in Arkansas in 
1914 by a ^oup of independent pastors interested 
in a distinctively evangelistic type of mission work. 
Headquarters, 336 W. Pacific Street, Springfield, 
Mo. For statistics, see Religious Organizations. 

ASTRONOMY. With the end of World War II, many 
astronomers and astroohysicists were released from 
secret war-related endeavors to resume their pur- 
suit of pure science at observatories and technical 
laboratories throughout the world. Such sismificant 
developments as were announced durhig die year 
revealed that the photographic and research pro- 
grams of many astronomical organizations, al- 
though gready curtailed, were sa^actorily fhiit- 
ful. 

Of special note was the final achievement by 
scientists employed by the United States govern- 
ment of the release of atomic energy on a large 
and explosive scale, helping to bring the war to 
a speedy conclusion. It was recalled that the pre- 
cise theoretical groundwork for obtaining energy 
from the interior of the atom was estabushed in 
the early years of this century by astronomical 
physicists such as Einstein, Bohr, and Rutherford. 
The power (except heat) at present obtainable In 


large amounts is the result of conversion of but 
a minute affiount of mass into energy, being largely 
incidental to the atomic fission which divides a 
uranium or plutonium nucleus into two nearly equal 
parts. It may therefore be readily appreciated that 
the present success is {ust a small step toward ob- 
taining all the energy latent in any total mass an- 
nihilation. Einstein has shown that the energy 
equivalence of mass is given by the simple for- 
mula E = MC*, where C represents a velocity of 
light of about 3 x 10^® cmAec. In more familiar 
terms, a mass of one kilogram (2.2 lbs.), if totally 
converted into usable energy, would equal 25 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours or the total electrical power 
output of the United States for a two months pe- 
riod in the year 1939. 

Some years ago the Belgian astronomer Lemaitre 
suggested that a somewhat similar explosion of one 
gigantic, all-encompassing, original atom may have 
produced the elements of our existing physical uni- 
verse, including the Milky Way and other galaxies, 
our sun and solar system, ana all the interspaciai 
debris of meteors, comets, and star-dust. This 
theory stated further that the observed red-shift 
in the spectra of remote galaxies is explainable as 
the evidence of the continuing expansion of our 
entire universe, following the original cosmic ex- 
plosion of several billion years ago. 

A new theory of the details of planetary evolu- 
tion was proposed by C. E. von WeizsSLcker, of 
Germany. It is supposed that a spherical shell of 
gas. rotating about our primitive sun, gradually 
took on a disk shape within*which sub-vortices ac- 
counted for the ultimate formation of the planets. 
A great advantage of this assumed process is that 
the light hydrogen and helium components of the 
rotating gaseous mass, in dissipating themselves 
from the outer edge of the disk, carried away some 
of the “troublesome angular momentum that con- 
stituted the main obstacle to success of so many 
theories” of planetary evolution. 

Work on the 200” telescope at Mt. Palomar, Cal- 
ifornia, was resumed and is expected to be com- 
pleted about 1947. Announcement was made of 
the appointment of Dr. Ira S. Bowen as director 
of Mt. Wilson Observatory, and the administrative 
merger of Mt. Wilson and Mt. Palomar as soon as 
the 200” telescope, the largest in the world, is 
completed. The research program will be under 
the joint supervision of the California Institute of 
Technology and the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Bowen is well known for his in- 
terpretation of the once mysterious solar element 
“nebulium” as ordinary oxygen and nitrogen in 
unusual states of electron activity. 

A report in the U.S.S.R. Astronomical Circular, 
by Dr. I, S. Astapowitch, suggests the possibility 
that the earth has a tail^ somewhat like cometary 
trains. Study of the sun s counterglow, or gegen- 
schein, in the earth’s night sW revealed wave 
lengths which might be expected from the earth’s 
extremely tenuous atmosphere at distances beyond 
the moon’s orbit. This would make a “tail” about 
50 eardi-diameters long. It is said to consist of 
minute particles moving in hyperbolic orbits, con- 
vex to the sun because of the pressure from its 
radiation. 

A new lunar map, twenty-five feet in diameter 
— ^the largest ever made, has been completed by 
H. P. Wilkins, prominent English selenographer. 
Based on telescopic observations and photographs, 
it is to be reproduced on the more convenient 
scale of 100” oliameter, and will provide an inval- 
uable reference chart for astronomers interested 
in detecting surface changes on the mooiL 
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A. C. Ckrke, in the Journal of the British As- 
tronomical Association, reviews the possibility of 
usintf radar-tracking equipment in solar system 
parallax determinations. By timing the reflection 
of radio pulses sent to distant objects, a mechan- 
ism is provided believed capable of easily measur- 
ing the distance to the moon or planets. Reports 
have been received of echo-delays corresponding 
to distances of 700,000 mi; others up to 68,000,000 
miles have yet to be confirmed. Topographical de- 
tails m^ also be disclosed by die nature of the 
reflectedf pulses, and this technique gives promise 
of telling much about the surfaces or the planets, 
especialw cloud-covered Venus. 

Lowell Observatory astronomer Ciclas detected 
in May the periodic return of two well-known 
comets, Pons-Winnecke, last seen in 1939, and 
comet Kopff. In April and June, two new comets 
were discovered by the Harvard Observatory sta- 
tion at Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

The total eclipse of the sun on July 9 was 
widely observed along a path extending from 
northwestern United States, across Canada, Green- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and European 
Russia. The Royal Canadian Air Force expedition 
made a complete aerial record of the spectra of 
the solar corona and chromosphere throughout 
totality, for study of polarization effects, also di- 
rect camera photographs of the corona and promi- 
nences, these being the first such records made at 
an altitude of 30,000 feet. Extensive programs on 
timing of contacts, shadow-bands, meteorological 
data, flash spectra, sky-light intensity, radio inter- 
ference, and corona measurements were success- 
fully completed in the United States, Sweden, and 
elsewhere. At Butte, Montana, the New York City 
Amateur Astronomers Association's expedition ob- 
tained what is believed to be the first full-color 
hotograph of the totally eclipsed sun enveloped 
y the descending shadow-cone of the moon. 

On Au^st 28, the Swedish astronomer Dr. Nils 
Tamm of the Kvistaberg Private Observatory 
found another nova, or ex^oding star, in the con- 
stellation of Aquila. This was the third nova dis- 
c overed bv Dr. Tamm in the same re^on of the 
sky. Its observed magnitude was 7.5, just below 
naked-eye visibility. Analysis of its spectra shows 
two surrounding shells of gas expanding at speeds 
of 2100 and 1300 km/sec. Based on a computed 
distance of 8000 light-years, the nova's absolute 
magnitude, or intrinsic luminosity, is —6.8, or 
about 40,000 times as bright as our sun woula be 
if placed at a comparable distance. 

On December 1^19, a total eclipse of the moon 
occurred, the last for at least; three years, accord- 
ing to computations made thus far by astronomers 
of the United States Naval Observatory, 

CsoRCE V, Plachy. 

AUSTRALIA. A self-governing dominion of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Capital, Canberra. 
Australia proper includes 6 states and two terri- 
tories, with a total area of 2,974,781 square miles. 
The Commonwealth of Australia also has political 
control of Papua, Norfolk Island, the Ashmore 
and Cartier Islands, the uninhabited Austxalian 
Antarctic Territory and Nauru (mandated to the 
British Empire). The territory of New Guinea, 
comprising Northeast New Guinea, the Bismarck 
Arcmpelago and part of the Solomon Islands, is 
administered by Australia under a League of 
Nations mandate. 

Oovernmant. Executive power is vested in a Gov- 
ernor-General appointed by the Crown and in a 
ministry responsible to the Federal Parliament. 


There is a Senate of 36 members (6 from each 
state) elected for 6 years and renewed by half 
every three years, .and a House of Representatives 
of To members api>ortioned among the states on 
a population basis and elected for three years. 
Governor General, the Duke of Gloucester (as- 
sumed office early in 1945). Prime Minister, 
Joseph B. Chifley, chosen by the Labor Party to 
succeed John Curtin, who died on July 5, 1945. 

Ev*iift, 1945. Australia's transition from war to 
peace was gradual but decisive. It was announced 
at the end of August by the leader of tlie Opposi- 
tion, Mr. A. W. Fadden, that the Advisory War 
Coimcil would be dissolved immediately. Tlie 
Coimcil was constituted in October, 1940, after 
the Labor Party had refused to join the National 
Government in Parliament, which the general 
election had almost evenly divided. All of the 
original members were present at the final meeting 
on Aug. 31, except Mr, R. C. Menzies, who with- 
drew early in 1944, and the late Prime Minister 
John Curtin. 

The cost of the war to Australia, according to 
figures published in October, was more than £2,- 
000,000,000. Two of every three men between 18 
and 40 served at some stage on a full-time basis in 
the fighting services. Casualties were 95,561, in- 
cluding 29,365 known deaths from all causes and 
6,009 men missing. Prisoners unaccounted for at 
the end of September were approximately 4,000. 

Steps were immediately taken by the federal 
government to relax wartime controls at a pace 
calculated to avoid mass unemployment and to 
stimulate the building industry. All powers of 
direction to jobs by the Government were relin- 
quished, and in selected industries employers were 
permitted to seek and employ labor without i^t 
seeking government permission. Bans on starting 
new industries without official permission were 
lifted, and war production and war contracts were 
tapered off. 

Fortign Affairs. After hostilities with Japan ended 
the Australian Government consistently maintained 
that it had received insufficient consideration in 
the negotiations. In a statement issued on Aug. 24, 
Herbert V. Evatt, Minister of External Affairs, said 
that the United State Department of State had re- 
jected Australia's claim to have General Sir 
Thomas Blarney represent it in Japanese peace 
discussions, that Britain had attempted to relegate 
the Dominion to a subordinate status, and that the 
Australian Government had resorted to direct deal- 
ings with Gen. Douglas Mac Arthur and the United 
States Minister at Canberra to obtain recognition 
of Gen. Blarney at the surrender ceremonies. 

Evatt reached London on Sept. 6, in time^ for 
the last of a series of conferences held by British 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin in preparation for 
the meeting of the Big Five Foreign Ministers, and 
presented Australia's case for a more severe atti- 
tude towards Japan. Evatt stayed some weeks in 
Britain, and acted in the place of S. M. Bruce, 
retiring High Commissioner for Australia, until the 
arrival of the new resident minister, T. A. Beasley, 
who was Minister of Defense in the Australian 
Cabinet. At the meetings of the Far Eastern Ad- 
visory Conunission in Washington in November, 
Evatt was named chairman of the policy subcom- 
mittee. In an address before the National Press 
Club in Washington on Nov. 16, tlie Australian 
Minister for External Affairs challenged the need 
for continuing the wartime practice of determining 
international issues by unanimous agreement of 
the Big Three and called for more democratic 
procedure. 
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Australia's participation in the United Nations 
Conference for International Organization at San 
Francisco from April to June was prefaced by an 
official visit to France by Evatt, High Commis- 
sioner S. M. Bruce and Army Minister F. M. 
Forde. Evatt discussed with French Foreign Min- 
ister Bidault the association of France, Britain. 
United States and Holland in establishing control 
of the Pacific and the question of trusteeships. The 
Australian delegation at San Francisco, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Frederick Eggleston, Minister 
to the United States, was active throughout the 
conference in offering amendments for the protec- 
tion of middle and small powers. Australia was 
represented at the conference of the International 
Labor Organization which opened in Paris on 
Oct. 15. 

The termination of lend-lease arrangements by 
the United States in August was followed imme- 
diately by the curtailment of Australian purchases 
in this country. The Australian Government put a 
value of $835,004,000 on supplies, services and 
facilities provided through June 30, 1945 to all 
United States forces, as against American lend- 
lease exports to Australia in the same period 
amounting to $1,154,000,000. Millions of dollars* 
worth of United States Aimy Air Force communi- 
cations were transferred to the Royal Australian 
Air Force after the end of hostilities with Japan. 

Official figures released in Canberra on July 22 
showed that marriages involving American men 
and Australian girls reached 5,957 at the end of 
1944 but that a large number of such marriages 
failed. Forty-eight per cent of the Americans mar- 
ried Queenslanders, 21 per cent Victorians and 19 
per cent residents of South Wales. On July 20 
Prime Minister Chifley introduced in the House 
of Commons a bill which would enable a girl who 
married an overseas service man since the begin- 
ning of the war to institute divorce proceedings 
in Australia without the necessity of travelling to 
the husband's homeland. 

Australia’s first consulate general in the United 
States was opened in New York City on Nov. 14 
with C. V. Kellway, former deputy director of 
Australia's war supplies procurement office in 
North America, as consul general. On Feb. 2 the 
Australian cabinet appointed Alfred Stirling High 
Commissioner to Canada. Members of the Aus- 
tralian delegation to the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco visited Canada before returning 
to their homes. The new Soviet Minister to Aus- 
tralia, N. M. Lifanov, presented his credentials to 
the Australian Prime Minister on July 12. 

Political ChangM. The Duke of Gloucester, new 
Governor General of Australia, reached Canberra 
on Jan. 29 to assume his post, to which he was 
appointed in November, 1943, and was sworn in 
the following day. On April 18 the Duke and 
Duchess arrived at Hobart for a five-day visit to 
Tasmania. 

Labor Prime Minister John Curtin, who took 
office two months after Pearl Harbor, died in Can- 
berra on July 5. He was buried near Perth, in 
Western Australia. Because of a protracted illness 
he had been absent from the San Francisco Con- 
ference. The death of the Prime Minister while 
holding office brought into direct operation the 
constitutional royal prerogative. The Governor 
General of Australia, the Duke of Gloucester, who 
was in the Solomon Islands visiting Australian 
troops, flew at once to Canberra to perform his 
vice-regal function in appointing a new first min- 
ister to the Crown. The Duke chose Army Min- 
ister Francis M. Forde, who had been acting prime 


minister during Curtin's illness, except at the 
time of Forde's absence at San Francisco, when 
Commonwealth Treasurer Joseph Chifley took his 
place. 

Chifley was elected Prime Minister on the first 
ballot of the Parliamentary Labor Party on July 
12 and thus became the 16th prime minister of 
Australia. The party decided not to exercise its 
option to elect the entire list of ministers afresh, 
but filled the one vacancy with Herbert V. John- 
son, general president of the Australian Workers' 
Union, thus preserving Western Australia's repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet. Chifley, a native of 
Bathurst, New South Wales, ana the son of a 
blacksmith, entered politics from the ranks of the 
Railway Locomotives Engine Drivers' Union. He 
first entered Parliament as a labor member in 
1928, and in 1935 he was a member of the Royal 
Commission on Monetaiy and Banking Systems, a 
position which furnished background for his work 
as Commonwealth Treasurer and his activities in 
preparing the banking legislation passed in Aus- 
tralia in 1945. 

The new Mme Minister and his ministry were 
sworn in by the Governor General on July 13, 
after the resignation of F, M. Forde, whose seven- 
day term as prime minister was the shortest in 
Australia's history. There were few Cabinet 
changes. The Prime Minister retained his post as 
Commonwealth Treasurer and assigned Herbert 
Johnson, the new member, the portfolio for the 
Interior. The creation of two new offices, that of 
Minister of Housing, added to the duties of Hubert 
Lazzarini, Minister for Home Security and Works, 
and that of Immigration, placed with Information 
under Arthur A. Calwell, indicated the new Prime 
Minister's interest in the further development of 
tlie social services. There had been no important 
cabinet changes since Feb. 1. when the late Prime 
Minister had reassigned portfolios. 

Premier of Western Australia Willcox was suc- 
ceeded on July 31 by F. J. S. Wise, former Min- 
ister of Lands and Agriculture in successive West- 
ern Australia governments, who became at the 
same time leader of the State Parliamentary Labor 
Party. A new Labor Cabinet was set up in Victoria 
on Nov. 21, with John Cain, Labor Party leader, 
as Premier and Treasurer. 

Banking Control. The Government's bill providing 
for the extension of federal control of Australian 
banks was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on March 8 by Commonwealth Treasurer 
Joseph Chifley. In a pre-sessional meeting on 
Feb. 20 the Parliamentary Labor Party decisively 
rejected a proposal by extremists in the party for 
the nationalization of the trading banks. The 
Government's program as presented to the House 
took the form of two bills. The first gave perma- 
nence to the wartime controls of trading banks 
which were voluntarily accepted from the short- 
lived Fadden Government of September, 1941, and 
which were made legal by the national security 
regulations promulgated by the present govern- 
ment soon after it took office in October of that 
year. The second extended the functions of the 
Commonwealth Bank and abolished the Com- 
monwealth Bank Board. 

The bills reflected the Labor Party's long- 
cherished conviction that in the depression years 
of 1929-33 the Commonwealth Bank Board and 
the trading banks pursued an urmecessarily harsh 
deflation policy and thus caused wide-spread suf- 
fering. In the 1945 bills the Commonwealth Bank 
was empowered to direct the loans and investment 
policies of the trading banks, control interest rates. 
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and take over control of foreign exchange. The 
Commonwealth Bank was empowered to set up .a 
separate division to carry on a general banking 
business like that of the trading banks. 

The banking bills aroused strong favorable and 
opposing sentiments in Australia as they passed 
through the several stages in both houses. This 
was heightened when Treasurer Chifley refused 
to accept any vital amendments to the bills. The 
House concluded its approval of the bill on June 
29 and the Senate on July 26. By Aug. 2, when 
both houses recessed untu Aug. 29, the trading 
division of the Commonwealth had opened new 
branches in accordance with the policy prescribed 
in the new banking legislation that the Common- 
wealdi Bank should actively compete with private 
banks. 

Australia’s financial position at home and abroad 
was not adversely afFected by the introduction and 
passage of the banking legislation. Australia’s larg- 
est war-time conversion operation, that of £,60,- 
000,000 war loan from a five per cent to a 
per cent basis, announced in March, was success- 
fully completed at the end of May. Since Australia 
had in the past paid up to 6 per cent for sterling 
loans, the result showed general confidence in the 
Australian financial situation. 

Nationalization of Air Linos. The Government’s in- 
tention of taking over all interstate civil airlines 
operations in Australia, announced in November 
1944, was expressed in the Nationalization of Air 
Lines Bill which passed through all of its stages 
unamended in the House of Representatives on 
July 31. The nationalization proposal produced 
active opposition at all stages. It was repeatedly 
charged by the opposition that the step was a vio- 
lation of Curtin’s pledge in the 1943 election that 
no industry would be socialized in war time, and 
that the Government was illegally assuming power 
over air transport which was refused in the 1944 
constitutional referendum. (See Year Book for 
1944, p. 55) In September the Australian National 
Airways Proprietary Ltd., owners of most of the 
Australian airlines, took steps to test the validity of 
the legislation by applying to the High Court for 
an injunction restraining the Government from in- 
terfering in any way with the company’s operation 
of its airline services. 

The England-Australia air route was reopened 
on Feb. 1, after more than four years of difficulty 
and improvization. The first direct flight from 
Sydney to London brought a copy of the Sydney 
Morning Herald for June 2 to the office of the 
London Times on the evening of June 5. On Nov. 
2, the R.A.A.F. transport command’s 7,000-mile 
regular four-day service to Tokyo was begun. 

Industry and Empleymnnt. A White Paper tabled 
in the House of Representatives on May 30 by 
Minister for Postwar Reconstruction Dedman 
assured the country’s servicemen, servicewomen, 
and war workers of peacetime employment. The 
document, entitled ’Tml Employment in Australia,” 
described a works program covering housing, har- 
bors, airports, power projects, irrigation and other 
construction. It expressed the Government’s in- 
tention of keeping the total exi>enditure at a level 
sufficient to employ all resources, with the aid of 
the new banking system’s powers of regulating the 
flow of credit to ensure stability in capital end- 
ing. A section of the press reacted unfavorably to 
the proposals, arguing that they would require 
further controls to an intolerable point. 

Throughout the year but at an accelerated 
speed after the fall of Japan, Australian industry 
made plans for peace-time expansion. In April it 


was announced that General Motors-HoldenS( 
Ltd. had reached an amement with the Australian 
Government under which it would manufacture 
cars in Australia with the use of local raw ma- 
terials and facilities wherever possible. The Gov- 
ernment reserved the right to assist other private 
concerns to enter the fi^d. The large Broken Hill 
Proprietary Company, Ltd. and associated com- 
panies announced in October their plans for spend- 
ing over £A.7,000,000 on works to increase steel 
supplies. In November Prime Minister Chifley ap- 
proved the building of two oil refineries, one in 
New South Wales and the other in Victoria, by 
a joint Australian-American Company. Approval 
was granted on condition that 60 per cent of the 
shares should be Australian-held and that the com- 
pany should import its own raw materials on a 
sterling basis. At about the same time Courtaulds’ 
plans for establishing a rayon plant in New South 
Wales was announced from Sydney. The staff of 
4,000 at the new factory was to be Australian, 
except for experts from Britain. Commonwealth 
plans included the standardization of railway 
gages where\'er practicable and the development 
of Northern Territory. 

Industrial disputes in coal, iron, steel, and ship- 
ping industries in the final months of the year 
were allowed to proceed without decisive action 
by the Government, although Prime Minister 
Chifley repeatedly gave warning of their disas- 
trous effects upon the Australian economy. Speak- 
ing in Melbourne on Nov. 26, Chifley told the 
coal miners that he would not tolerate dictation 
from miners or any other union and that he sup- 
ported the New South Wales Trades and Labor 
Council’s advice that the coal strike be settled by 
arbitration. Two days earlier Chifley had described 
the trade union movement in New South Wales as 
chaotic, with the rank and file of some unions re- 
fusing to acknowledge their elected leaders. He 
said that it was a comic opera situation when he 
was obliged to resort to the dollar pool to buy 
steel to keep at work in South Australia people who 
were financially supporting the New South Wales 
strikers. The steel strike in New South Wales, 
which originated in a dispute at the Broken Hill 
Proprietary over an employee’s change of job, was 
at this time in the hands of the New South Wales 
Industrial Commission. 

A scheduled labor-management conference was 
postponed on Dec. 2 until better conditions 
shomd prevail. Seamen on all coal ships out of 
New South Wales stopped work on midnight of 
Dec. 1. Coal mines throughout the state were shut 
down and a general strike in other areas was 
threatened. By Dec. 10 Sydney was blacked out 
because of cuts in gas and electricity supplies. 
Shipments for Tasmania were affected and com- 
merce with New Zealand was threatened. Up to 
this time the Commonwealth Government main- 
tained a hands-off attitude, possibly because of 
the importance in the dispute of the struggle be- 
tween left-wing and right-wing labor factions. 

Immigration Policy. The problem of increasing the 
population of Australia tiirough immigration was 
under consideration thxbughout the year. Armv 
Minister Forde, writing in The Times (London) 
on Jan. 26, emphasized the urgen^ or a larger 
population as a means of defense, in view of me 
fact that an island continent df three million 
square miles must now be held by a total popula- 
tion of only 7,300,000. He said that Australia 
should aim at a target of 20,0(X),000 by the end of 
the present century, with the minants coming 
largely from Britain. Speaking on tiie same sub- 
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ject in Canberra on Feb. 12, Fordo said that in 
addition to the hoped-for steady flow of British 
migrants, Australia would welcome Continental 
Euroj^ans. The Commonwealth, he continued, had 
already decided to bring to Australia within three 
years 51,000 orphan cnudren from Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Norway, the Netherlands and other 
areas. It was announced from the capital in April 
that these children, who will be wards of the state, 
will have dieir primary education in large towns, 
their secondary in country centers. Tlie experience 
of caring for British evacuees will be utDized in 
devdoping the scheme. 

Arthur Calwell, newly appointed Minister for 
Immigration, told the House of Representatives at 
Canberra on Aug. 2 that Australia and Great Bri- 
tain had agreed in principle to free passages for 
British demobilized service men and women, and 
their dependents, who wished to emigrate to Aus- 
tralia, as well as to assisted passages for civilians. 
No large-scale emigration was to be undertaken, 
however, until Australia had successfully de- 
mobilized and re-employed the members of her 
own fighting forces ana until the housing and 
shipping situation had improved. By the end of 
the year the Government was prepared to admit 
70,000 immigrants annually and, in view of the 
shortage of migrants of British stock, to admit 
other nationalities. 

Feed Preductien. The drou^t which was increas- 
ing in severity at tlie end of 1944 was finally 
broken by rains in June, 1945, but not until it had 
caused damage which was to be felt for a long 
time. In grazing areas the feed could not be re- 
stored immediately and the problem of maintaining 
stock remained acute. While the drought lasted 
sheep were kept alive in some instances by hand- 
feedhig. Suppues of grain for pigs, iioul^, and 
diury cattle were imported from the United States. 
In all, three-fourths of the Australian sheep coun- 
try was drought-stricken and large areas in New 
South Wales, Victoria and South Australia were 
virtually denuded of stock. Cattle losses were less 
severe, because of the greater mobility of cattle 
and because the cattle areas were less seriously 
affected. Many had to be killed, however, with the 
result that meat exports to the United Kingdom 
suffered less than was expected. Dairy products 
seriously declined and there was a disastrous mor- 
tality among farm horses. Bv October the outlook 
was better. Generous rainfall further improved the 
crop situation. At the end of October the Australian 
wheat crop was estimated at 135,000,000 bushels, 
only 3,000,000 bushels below the average. 

In the last three months of the year a movement 
to send gifts of food to Britain, to fill a part of the 
gap caused by the stoppage of Lend-Lease, 
gathered momentum. Warships returning to Bri- 
tain undertook to carry the foodstuffs, and, on Nov. 
9 the battleship King George V took the first 100 
tons of the Victorian Government's gift shipments. 
Food from Sydney was consigned to a second 
warship. The South Austrsuian Government 
pledged £A.10,000 and appealed for large pri- 
vate donations, with the assurance that aU ^ts 
would be carried free on*the state railways. After 
a week's visit to Tasmania the Duke of York left 
with 1,133 cases of food for transshipment to the 
United Kingdom. The shipments from Australia 
included jellies and jams, and a variety of canned 
goods. 

Tax Reduction. In the budget introduced in the 
House of Representatives on Sept. 7, 1945, the 
Australian Prime Minister and Treasurer, J. B. 
Chifiey, announced a reduction oE 12.5 per cent 


in the income tax. "Although there appears to be 
no case for an immediate reduction in taxation 
at the present time," Chifiey said, "it is felt that 
if no relief were granted now, national production 
might suffer because of the harmful effects on in- 
centive." The reduction, effective immediately, 
represented 6.25 per cent for the last half of the 
current year. Corporate taxation was not altered 
but stockholders benefited from the reduced indi- 
vidual rates. In order to meet the cost of the social 
services a social service contribution, entirely 
separate from the ordinary income tax, was in- 
troduced at the rate of 7.5 per cent on present 
taxable incomes. The combined income tax and 
social service contribution was not to exceed 87.5 
per cent of the existing income tax. 

A luke-warm reception was given to the an- 
nouncement of the tax reduction, chiefiy on the 
ground that it was not sufficiently generous. After 
the change the Government would still be collect- 
ing about twice as much as in its first year of office, 
during the costliest phase of the war. The financial 
situation in Australia at the end of the year was 
far from easy. The cost of the social services was 
growing and many new enterprises, including the 
pressing needs of employment, housing and land 
development, had scarcely begun to make their 
requirements felt. 

PoDulation. More than one-half of the 7,300,000 
people in the country live in large coastal towns 
and cities, the largest of which are Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide and Brisbane. Vital statistics of 
Australia show an increasing birth rate (17.9 per 
thousand in 1940 to 19.1 in 1944) and a de- 
creasing death rate. Civilian deaths tell from 74,- 
486 in 1943 to 69,596 in 1944. 

Iducatian and Rnlioien. Elementary education in 
Australia is free and compulsory, with less than 
four per cent illitera^ among the adult popula- 
tion. Chief religious affiliations, in the order of their 
numerical strength, include the Church of Eng- 
land, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Baptists. 

Production. Sheep raising in Australia (125,000,- 
000 hea^ yields one-fourth of the world's wool 
supply. The value of wool exports in 1939-1940 
amounted to $185,000,000, a figure which dropped 
when exports in bales decreased from 3,063,000 
in 1938-1939 to 1,959,000 in 1942-1943 because 
of increased local demands. Approximately 1,- 
205,120,000 pounds of beef, another important 
primary product of Australia, are produced per 
year. Primary production in toto (including mut- 
ton, lamb, pork, butter, cheese, wheatT was 
valued at $604,000,000 in the last normal year, 
1939. In contrast to that figure, manufacturing in- 
dustries in the country produced goods amount- 
ing to $215,190,170. 

Foruign Trad*. Imports during the year 1942- 
1943 were valued at £(stg) 212,106,701, and 
exports amounted to £( Australian) 123,052,435. 

Alzada Comstock. 

AUSTRIA. A state of central Europe (see Events 
below). Area: 32,432 square miles. Population 

i l939): 6,6^,000. Vienna, the capital, had 1,918,- 
82 inhabitants; Graz, 210,175; Linz, 131,423. See 
Ybar Books for 1938 and 1939 for prewar sta- 
tistics. 

Ivoots, 1945. The fall of the Third Reich saw the 
first victim of Hitler's aggressions emancipated 
from Nazi rule after seven years of subjugation. 
Liberation was followed by Allied control rather 
than by the full independence envisaged at the 
Moscow Conference of 1943. It was likewi^ 
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followed by currency inflation and acute economic policy accepted by the occupying authorities, 
distress. Important steps were never^eless taken Americans were alleged to be tolerating the re- 

toward a new Austrian democracy which would t^tion of Nwds in many posts, while Russians, in 

ultimately assume responsibility for its own internal addition to living o£F the country ( like the French 

affairs. hi the Tvrol), were said to be indulging in nu- 

ExH HHUr: R*nn«r. Allied plans for sharing merous depredations and abuses, 

military control of Austria were prepared, though -Not until emy Aug^t did Anglo-American 

not publicized, at Yalta while Marshal Fedor I. forces enter Vienna, whose people were facing 

Tolbukhin*s 3rd Ukrainian Army fought its way currency chaos and famine. The illness of Marshad 

across Hungary toward Vienna. Soviet broadcasts Ivan S. Konev, coupled with divergent views re- 
appealed anew for an uprising against the enemy gardlng the food problem, produced further de- 

and pledged respect for Austrians integrity and lays, as did the hesitant policy of Washington and 

social system. Red units swept into the capital London toward the Renner Government. On 

early in April, aided by anti-Nazi partisans. The August 8, a joint Kommandatura was set up in the 

final street battles were less destrucnve than those Innere Stoat of the capital. But the Allied Control 

in Budapest. On April 12-13 all of Vienna fell to Co^cil for Austria did not begin to function until 

Soviet forces, whidi took 130,000 prisoners. On mid-September, with Marshal Konev and Lt. 

April 28 units of Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch’s Gens. Clark, Emile-Marie Bethouart and Sir 

U.S. 7th Army in Bavaria crossed the Austrian Richard McCreery representing the Big Four, 

border near Berchtesgaden and soon took Braunau RMognition. In deference to British desires, Chan- 
( Hitlers birthplace), Salzburg and Linz, and cellor Renner moved in September to broaden 

joined Soviet detachments in clearing the provinces his regime. On September 26 a Provincial Con- 
of the remnants of the beaten Wehrmacht. ference of representatives from 9 provinces upheld 

Along with L6on Blum, Nicholas von Kallay. the Renner Cabinet and endorsed its pleas for the 

Nicholas Horthy, Jr., Hjalmar Schacht, Richard abolition of the demarcation Imes between the 

Schmitz (former Mayor of Vienna) and other zones, the reduction of the occupying forces and 

notables, Kurt Schuschnigg, last pre-Nazi Chan- the early restoration of Austrian sovereignty. It 

cellor, was liberated in northern Italy early in May further recommended a general election and 
after seven years of relatively mild confinement in strengthened Ae influence of the conservative- 

various Nazi camps. He disclaimed all future clerical People's Party at the expense of the Com- 

pohtical ambitions, although year-end rumors munists by increasing its representation in the 

spoke of his possible appointment as envoy to the Government and taking control of police and 

Vatican. At the same time Arthur Seyss-Inquart, elections out of the hands of the Communist Min- 

Austrian “Trojan horse” of 1938, was seiz^ in ister of the Interior, Franz Khonner. 

northwestern Germany by Canadian forces. In its Harmony between the U.S.S.R. and the Western 
first list of over 300 Nazis to be put on trial as Powers was not promoted by the London Con- 

war criminals (issued December 3), the new ference of Foreign Ministers nor by Soviet seizure 

Austrian regime included Seyss-Inquart, Ernest of the Zistersdorf oil fields early in October, fol- 

Kaltenbrunner and Baldur von Schirach, all on lowing the rejection by the Cabinet, on Anglo- 

trial in Niimberg, as well as Anton Rintelin. American advice, of Soviet proposals that half the 

Wilhelm Glaise-Horstenau, Theodor Habicht ana shares in a projected Austro-Russian oil company 

Alfred Frauenfeld. be granted to the Soviet Union. These and other 

With Soviet approval, an Austrian Provisional properties were regarded by Moscow as part of 

Government was announced in Vienna on April the “German assets” assigned to tlie U.S.S.R. by 

28 under the 74 year-old Social Democrat, Dr. the Potsdam accords of August. On October 7, 

Karl Renner, first Chancellor of the Republic of however, London and Washington indicated that 

1918 and signatory of the Treaty of St. Germain. recognition would be granted to the Renner Gov- 

Renner now assumed the Chancellorship and the emment. On Ae 20th the Allied Control Council 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which he had held in announced: “The authority of tlie Provisional 

1920. His Cabinet included 3 Social Democrats, 4 Austrian Government, broadened as a result of the 
Christian Socialists (“People's Party”), 3 Com- Provincial Conference, shall extend under the 

munists and 3 non-party men. Owing to the ab- guidance and control of the Allied Council to the 

sence of prior consultation, due apparently to whole of Austria. One of its main duties wfll be to 

various misunderstandings rather than to any de- hold free elections as early as possible and not later 

liberate Soviet policy, Washington and London than December 31, 1945.” 

withheld recognition of the Renner regime. Aus- New frictions followed with the re\'elation, on 
trian “independence” was nevertheless proclaimed October 21, that Moscow had offered to exchange 

by the new authorities, who rescinded Nazi diplomatic representatives with Vienna, while 

statutes, restored Republican legislation, outlawed Washington and London conteinplated only de 

the NSDAP (National Socialist Party) and made facto recognition, with foreign affairs among the 

provision for punishment of its members. Through- areas of administration reserved to the Allied 

out the year, however, Austria remained occupied Council. This issue was resolved in November by 

territory rather than an autonomous community. the elevation of the political advisers of the mem- 

AIIImI Occupation. Sundry controversies delay^ bers of the Council to the rank of “Political 

the implementation of joint military control. On Representatives to the Austrian Government.” By 

May 24, Field Marshal Sir Harold Alexander pro- the end of the month Allied controls were function- 

clakned the establishment of an Anglo-American ing more smoothly, thanks to the amicable re- 

Military Government for the Austrian areas to be lations which had developed between Clark and 

assigned to the forces under his command. A Konev. On January 7, 1946, Washington, London, 

month later General Mark Clark was appointed Paris and Moscow anounced formal recognition of 

commander of American forces in Austria in an- die Austrian Government. 

tictoation of the creation of 4 occupation zones, Etuctieni. In preparation for a popular poU, 
with Vienna, like Berlin, to be divided into 4 the Renner Cabinet ordered a re-examination of 

districts. This arrangement was gradually brought voting lists to insure the exclusion of all Nazis 

into being in the provinces, but with no common from the franchise. Both Social Democrats and 
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Communists accused the People’s Party of seeking 
to enlist Nazi support and appealing to the 
clerical-fascist elements formerly represented in 
^e Heimwehr and the Christian Social Party of 
Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. Leopold Figl, ele- 
vated to leadership of the Party early in Septem- 
ber, was above such reproaches, but some of his 
associates were not. On November 11 tlie Party’s 
Vice President, Baron Raoul Bumballa, resigned 
in protest at clerical influences and at the anti- 
Semitic speeches of the Honorary President, Leo- 
pold Kunschak. 

On November 25 some 3,500,000 Austrians (62 
per cent of them women) cast their ballots for 
members of a National Assembly and Provincial 
Diets in the first free election in 15 years. The 
electorate was smaller by 700,000 than it had been 
in 1930, most of the absentees being war prisoners 
or disfranchised Nazis. The People’s Party, des- 
pite (or because of) its fascist taint, won 85 
seats in the Assembly, the Social Democrats 76 
and the Communists, mways weak in Austria and 
now discre^ted by the Soviet occupation, only 
4. On November 28 Renner submitted his resig- 
nation to the Political Council (a committee of 
party leaders) but was asked to carrv on until a 
new Cabinet could be formed. On the following 
day the Constitution of 1920, suspended by the 
Dollfuss dictatorship in March 1933, was restored 
to force, pending possible proposals for change by 
the new parliament. 

The Figl Gov«rnfn«nt. On December 4 the Political 
Council named Figl as Chancellor-designate, with 
all parties agreeing to continue the coalition. Figl 
appointed Kunschak as President of the National 
^sembly and prepared a list of Ministers for ap- 
proval by the Allied Council. Konev vetoed Social 
Democrat Andreas Korp for having held ofiice 
under the Nazis and Julius Raab and Vincent 
Schumy of the People’s Party as clerical-fascists. 
The new Cabinet as finally ^proved by the Coun- 
cil on December 18 was as foUows: 

Chancellor and Foreign Minister — ^Leopold Figl, People’s 
Party. 

Vice Chancellor — Adolf Schaerf, Socialist. 

Minister without Portfolio to act in foreign affairs — Karl 
Gruber, People’s Party. 

Minister without Portfolio — ^Alois Weinberger, People’s 
Party. 

Minister of the Interior — Oskar Helmer, Socialist. 
Under-Secretary for the Interior — Ferdinand Graf. 
Education and Culture — Felix Hurdes, People's Party. 
Justice— Joseph Gero, Nonpartisan. 

Finance-— George Zimmerman, Nonpartisan. 

Agriculture — Joseph Kraus, People’s Party. 

Trade and Construction — Eugene Fleischhueckel People's 
Party. 

Transport — ^Vincent Vebleis, Socialist. 

Power Economy and Electrification — Karl Altmann, Com- 
munist. 

Food — Hans Frenzy, Socialist. 

Social Welfare — Karl Maisel, Socialist. 

Minister of State Property and Planning — Peter Krau- 
lain. People’s Party 

Under-Secretary for State Property and Planning — ^Karl 
Waldbrunner, Socialist. 

On December 20 the two chambers of parlia- 
ment, meeting jointly, unanimously elected Ren- 
ner Resident of the Republic for a 6-year term. He 
at once swore into ofBce the members of the new 
Cabinet who assumed responsibility to the Na- 
tional Assembly or lower house. 

Unfinishad BusinaM. At the be^ning of 1946 
numerous problems confronting the new Govern- 
ment remained unsettled. Whether a new Con- 
stitution for the Second Republic was to be pre- 
pared was still undecided. A complex scheme of 
currency revaluation had been inaugurated in De- 
cember but was by no means completed. The 
’^German assets” subject to removal by the U.S.S.R. 


were also not defined as yet to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. Famine was averted by UNRRA, 
but no solid basis of independent national sus- 
tenance was yet in sight. On British initiative, ne- 
gotiations were opened in December for a sub- 
stantial reduction of the 100,000 Allied troops in 
Austria (comparable, said Figl, to ’Tour elephants 
in a row boat ), but no accord had been announced 
by January. Neither were any steps taken toward 
the withdrawal of the Allied Council or the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty. Such advances depended 
in part upon the adjustment of various frontier 
disputes, e.g. Jugoslav claims to southern Carin- 
thia and Styria, temporarily occupied by Tito’s 
Partisans in May, and Austrian hopes (formally 
expressed to the Allied Council in mid-November; 
of recovering from Italy the South Tyrol. 

Austria’s domestic political prospects depended 
upon the duration of the coalition and an avoid- 
ance of a repetition of the tragic cleavage of the 
early 1930’s between Social Democratic workers 
and clerical-conservative peasants and property 
owners. Austria’s economic future depended upon 
trade relations with her neighbors and upon the 
progress of reconstruction throughout Danubia and 
Balkania. The crucial decisions shaping the Aus- 
trian future remained to be made not in Vienna 
but in Washington, London, and Moscow. 

See Germany, Hungary, Great Britain, 
United States, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Nations. 

Frederick L. Schuman. 

AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY FOUNDATION. A philanthropic 
organization supported by annual contributions 
from more than 200 companies in the motor ve- 
hicle, parts and accessory manufacturing, rubber, 
petroleum, financing, and cement industries. Or- 
ganized in 1937 and expanded in 1942, tlie Foun- 
dation makes grants of funds and staff services to 
a wide range of national organizations active in 
the program for safer and more efficient highway 
transportation. Chairman: Paul G. Hoffman. Presi- 
dent; Pyke Johnson. Vice-Presidents; Norman 
Damon and G. Donald Kennedy. Headquarters: 
Tower Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

BADMINTON. The badminton bird tliat fell an early 
captive to wartune restrictions did not obtain 
its freedom early enough last year to permit 
major competition and this sport was confined 
largely to backyard and clubhouse play. The only 
event of notice held was tlie Eastern doubles 
championship in New York, where Frank Wfi- 
liamson and Frank Janensky of New Rochelle won 
the men's title. Miss Helen Gibson of Westport, 
Conn., and Miss Mary Schlemm of Boston an- 
nexed the women’s final and Miss Gibson and 
Lee Gustavson combined for the mixed doubles 
crown. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

BAKER ISLAND. An island in the Pacific (just north 
of the equator: 176®31'W.) which was oiscovered 
by Michael Baker, of New Bedford, Mass., in 1832. 
It has been formally considered an American pos- 
session since 1935 when colonized by students of a 
Hawaiian boys’ school. The island is less than a 
mile in diameter. By an Executive Order issued 
May 13, 1936, the island was placed under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Dept, of the Interior. Its 
strate^c importance lies in its position between 
Hawaii and Pago Pago, American Samoa, and in 
its use as a refueling station on the route oetween 
Hawaii and New Zealand. Early in 1942 U.S. 
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armed forces were withdrawn but in the fall of 
1943 they reoccupied the island without opposition 
and built a radio and aerological station. 

Charles F. Reid. 

BALTIC STATES. The three states, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, which separately proclaimed inde- 
pendence from Russia in 1918, were reannexed by 
the Soviet Union in 1940 in the guise of constit- 
uent republics. Occupied by German forces in 
1941, they were ruled by Reich Commissioners un- 
til their liberation in the fall of 1944. For the gov- 
ernmental setup in each country prior to 1944, see 
Year Book for 1943, pp. 189, 322, and 341. The 
latest reliable statistics are given in the article on 
each country in the Year Book for 1941. For the 
reintegration of the three states into the framework 
of the Soviet Union, and extension of their state 
rights, see the Year Book for 1944, pp. 58-59. 

Events, 1945. Developments in the Baltic States, 
in 1945, remained for the most part shrouded be- 
hind an impenetrable veil of censorship imposed 
by the Soviet authorities. No foreign correspond- 
ents were admitted to those parts, and the scant 
information available from Soviet sources does not 
add up to a comprehensive picture of life in the 
reconstituted Baltic Soviet republics. As a result, 
most of the news concerning the Baltic countries 
in the past year dealt with their international 
status rather than with internal events, and re- 
ferred to them as a group rather than as individual 
states. 

RacognHion Still Withheld. The salient fact of an 
otherwise highly confused situation was that both 
the United States and Great Britain continued to 
withhold formal recognition of the Baltic coun- 
tries' incorporation into the Soviet Union, and that 
Washington at least continued to maintain diplo- 
matic relations with legations whose governments 
long ago had ceased to exist for all practical pur- 
poses. In Auj^st it was reported that the State 
Department tor the time being had shelved all 
further consideration of what to do with this em- 
barrassing problem, leaving it to be solved by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers at the eventual peace 
conference. 

The Soviet Government, while it did not press 
the issue in the diplomatic field, made several in- 
direct bids for at least de facto recognition of its 
claim to represent the Baltic nations as component 
parts of the U.S.S.R. 

The first such bid was made prior to the San 
Francisco Conference of April, 1945. In the or- 
anizational discussions, Russia endeavored to 
ave the three Baltic republics, as well as the 
Ukraine and White Russia, seated at the confer- 
ence, but was finally dissuaded on the plea that to 
raise the Baltic question at that time would cause 
embarrassment to everyone. 

Next, at the International Conference of Co- 
operatives in London, on Sept 12, J. L. Rone, 
Latvian member of the nine-man delegation sent 
by the Soviet Union, introduced a motion that 
Latvia. Estonia, and Lithuania should be recog- 
nized by the Conference as '‘independent national 
republics and therefore eligible to full membership 
in the International Cooperative Alliance." Mr. 
Rone declared, in support of his motion, that under 
the Soviet Constitution the three Baltic States were 
independent republics having the right to establish 
diplomatic relations with foreign powers and to be 
independent members in international organiza- 
tions. In spite of considerable opposition, the reso- 
lution presented by Mr. Rone eventually was 
passed oy the Conference, thus giving the Soviet 


Union the first international recognition in this 
delicate question. 

The issue again was brought up in the course of 
the inter-Alli^ conferences at which the indict- 
ment against the principal Nazi war criminals was 
drawn up (cf. Germany). In the text of the in- 
dictment finally agreed upon, the Baltic countries 
were referred to as "Soviet Socialist Republics.” 
This designation caused inquiries as to whether 
the American and British signatures on the docu- 
ment constituted an indirect recognition of the 
Soviet claim by the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Thereupon Supreme Court Justice Robert H. 
Jackson, tne chief American prosecutor, in a letter 
to his Bribsh, Russian, and French colleagues 
wrote on Oct. 6; “In the indictment of Geiman 
war criminals signed today, reference is made to 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and certain other ter- 
ritories as being within the area of the U.S.S.R. 
This language is proposed by Russia and is ac- 
cepted to avoid delay which would have been oc- 
casioned by the insistence on an alteration in the 
text. The indictment is signed subject to this reser- 
vation and understanding: I have no authority 
either to admit or to challenge, on behalf of the 
United States, the Soviet claims to sovereignty 
over such territories. Nothing, therefore, in this 
indictment is to be construed as a recognition by 
the United States of such sovereignty or as indi- 
cating any attitude, either on the part of the 
United States or on the part of the undersigned, 
toward any claim to redisposition of such sover- 
eignty." Less explicitly, but no less clearly, a Brit- 
ish Foreign Office spokesman indicated on Oct. 19 
that the attitude of his government in the matter 
was the same as that set forth by Justice Jackson. 

Tha Rtfuge* Problem. One of the most puzzling 
problems resulting from the unsettled intemationm 
status of the Baltic countries was still unsolved by 
the end of the year: no one apparently knew what 
to do with the more than 200,000 refugees or “dis- 
placed persons," whom the Russian and German 
armies had driven from their homesteads in Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

In mid-October — tliat is, at a time when some 
80 percent of all displaced persons in the Ameri- 
can, British, and French zones of occupation in 
Germany had been sent on their way borne — it 
was officially estimated that the Allies still had on 
their hands some 21,000 Estonians, 47,000 Lith- 
uanians, and 61,000 Latvians. In addition, Sweden 
listed 30,000 Baltic refugees, and there were many 
more thousands scattered throughout the rest of 
Europe. 

Virtually all the 129,000 Balts in the Western 
Allies' zones of occupation were classed as “prob- 
ably not repatriable," because of their anti-Soviet 
tendencies, and some 20,000 of them were de- 
scribed as “violently anti-Russian and pro-Nazi.” 
This state of afl?airs caused grave concern at Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower's headquarters, and 
one officer with wide experience in the handling of 
displaced persons told a New York Times cor- 
respondent on Oct, 14: “In their camps they have 
organized a secret police run on Gestapo lines, and 
they are discouraging those Balts who really wish 
to return home.” However, because of the United 
States' policy of non-recognition, American offi- 
cials were reluctant to compel any Baltic citizen to 
return home. Sweden oflFered in June to repatriate 
free of charge all those Balts in the country who 
were prepared to go back. 

Economic Roconstruction. By Soviet account, the 
economic rehabilitation of the sadly devastated 
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Baltic countries made great iprogress in 1945. In 
particular, the Soviet press devoted a great deal of 
attention to the development of the Estonian shale 
industry, whose output not only provides liquid 
fuel for the factories, power stations, and homes 
of Estonia but is also used for the production of 
gas for the great industrial city of Leningrad. Ac- 
cording to an article in the Moscow Pravda of 
July 21, by the Premier of Soviet Estonia, Arnold 
Veimer, the coimtry's shale mines are expected to 
better the 1941 production by the end of 1945. 
New shafts, providing work for 40,000 miners, are 
to be sunk in the next three years. 

In all three countries, the redistribution of land, 
which had been initiated immediately after the 
entry of the Red Army, was brought to a conclu- 
sion. Large estates, especially those belonging to 
the "Baltic barons, were divided up among poor 
or landless farmers. There were some indications 
that this land reform was not proceeding smoothly 
everywhere, for on March 15, Pravda called for a 
"decisive attack on Kulak elements” in the Latvian 
S.S.R. The paper also complained that the return- 
ing Communist Party organizations were not doing 
enough to ofEset the "German Fascist usurpers and 
their helpers, the Latvian German Nationalists,” 
who had "poisoned the consciousness of the work- 
ers of Latvia with false propaganda.” 

Dscorationt. In September it was announced in 
Moscow that 350 men and women guerrillas of the 
Lithuanian Soviet Republic had received decora- 
tions for gallantry ana valor in battles against the 
German invaders. The title of "Hero of the Soviet 
Union," one of the top awards in the U.S.S.R., was 
conferred on two Lithuanian citizens. 

Joachim Joesten, 

BANKS AND BANKING. The chief role of the bank- 
ing system in the national economy during 1945 
was to absorb additional huge amounts of Govern- 
ment securities, thereby assuring the success of 
new Treasury financing. As in the previous war 
years, the increase in Government security holdings 
of the banks expanded deposits correspondingly, 
and inflated the nation’s money supply to new peak 
totals. 

The increase in commercial bank deposits 
lifted member bank reserve requirements. Expan- 
sion of currency circulation made inroads into 
bank reserves at the same time. The Federal Re- 
serve banks provided additional reserves by ex- 
panding their portfolios of Government securities. 
In this way, a basis was provided for the further 
expansion of the nations credit structure. The 
persistent increase in purchasing power increased 
the danger of a runaway price rise, since supplies 
of consumer goods remained quite limited, so that 


price ceilings were kept largely intact despite the 
end of the war. 

A keen demand for Government securities by the 
banking system produced a strong market for 
Treasury obligations, despite heavy new financing 
by the Government during the year. The Treasury 
contributed to the strength of the government 
bond market by issuing short-term obligations 
freely. Banks seeking to obtain higher rates of re- 
turn had to bid in the open market for die rela- 
tively limited amounts of longer-term issues avail- 
able, thereby raising their quotations. 

Commercial Banking. Gommercial banks expanded 
their holdings of Ciovemment securities by about 
$10,000,000,000 during 1945, which compared with 
net purchases of $17,716,000,000 during the pre- 
ceding year. The increase in commercial bank 
holdings of Government securities was equivalent 
to about 20 percent of the growth in the interest- 
bearing national debt of die United States for die 
vear. If increases in Government security holdings 
by the Federal Reserve banks, mutual savings banks, 
and the Postal Savings System are taken into ac- 
count, the banking system as a whole is found to 
have played even a more important role in Govern- 
ment financing. Between Dec. 31, 1941, and Sept. 
30, 1945, approximately the period of United 
States participation in World War II, the banking 
system absorbed 46 percent of the increase in the 
direct and guaranteed debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as can be seen from the following recapitula- 
tion: 

OWNERSHIP OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
DEBT 

[BMtimatei, %n btUtona of dollars] 



Outstanding 


Sept SO, Dee St, 

Jn- 


1H5 

1941 

erease 

Federal Reserve Banks 

23 3 

23 

21 0 

Commercial banks .... 

83 5 

21 8 

61.7 

Mutual savings banks . 

10 0 

37 

6.3 

Postal Savings System 

28 

1.3 

1.5 

Total banking system . . 

1196 

29 0 

900 

Individuals 

Corporations and associations ex> 

58 5 

13.5 

45 0 

eluding banks and insurance 
companies 

30 0 

43 

25 7 

Insurance companies ... . 

23 2 

82 

15 0 

State and local governments 

U. S. Government agencies and 

50 

0.5 

45 

trust funds 

23 8 

82 

15.6 

Total non bank investors 

140.5 

34 7 

105 8 

Total interest-bearing direct 




and guaranteed debt . ... 

200.2 

63.8 

196.4 


Bank loans and investments other than in Gov- 
ernment securities showed only minor changes dur- 
ing the year. With the end of the war, loans for war 


TABLE 1— INVESTMENTS, LOANS, AND DEPOSITS OF REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN 101 LEADING CITIES 


iMonthlv data are averagee of weekly figuree. In millwne of dollars) 


Months 

of 

U.S. 

Oovemment 

Other 

Commercial, 
Industrial 
and Agri- 
cultural 

Loans to 
Brokers 
and 

Dealers in 

Other 
Loans for 
Purchase 
or Carry- 
ing of 

All 

Other 

Demand 

Deposits 

Time 

1045 

Obligaitone 

Seeurities 

Loans 

Seeurities 

Securities 

Loans 

Adjusted 

Deposits 

January 

44,345 

2,889 

6,405 

1,958 

1.593 

2,436 

85,606 

7,802 

February 

44,074 

2,054 

6,320 

1,764 

1,283 

2,411 

36.493 

7,980 

March 

43,779 

2.983 

6,157 

1,651 

1,146 

2,396 

37.429 

8,150 

April 

^y 

48,152 

8,080 

5,989 

1,636 

1,001 

2,413 

38.231 

8,257 

42,837 

8.038 

5,818 

2,102 

958 

2,637 

89,886 

8,418 

June 

44.963 

8,113 

5,876 

2,584 

1,864 

2,574 

38.864 

8,632 

July 

47,258 

3,163 

5,925 

2,508 

2,031 

2,609 

36,619 

8,668 

August 

46,674 

3,319 

5,944 

2,263 

2,200 

2,614 

37,653 

8,904 

September 

45.655 

8,849 

6,096 

2,246 

1,788 

2,631 

88.748 

9,122 

October 

45.264 

3,286 

6,267 

2,121 

1,406 

2,644 

39,331 

0,238 

November 

45,378 

8,239 

6,659 

2,225 

1,445 

2,705 

89,751 

9,336 

December 

48,710 

8,296 

7,148 

2,785 

2,994 

2,809 

87,691 

9,343 
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TOTAL MONEY IN THE U. S. 


purposes declined, while some increase was re- 
ported in loans and applications for loans for ordi- 
nary commercial and consumption purposes. Ow- 
ing to the very strong cash position of business, 
however, demands for commercial credit were 
necessarily limited. Bank loans for war purposes, 
which reached a peak of $3,500,000,000 at the end 
of 1943, declined moderately during 1944 and 
rapidly in the latter part of 1945. This was true 
particularly of Regulation V loans guaranteed by 


compared with $355,000,000 in the same period of 
1944. Prevailing business prosoenty and higher 
security prices increased realizea profits on invest- 
ments and recoveries, while losses and charge-offs 
were reduced. Thou^ income taxes were higher, 
the net profits of member banks were $391,000,- 
000 for the first six months of 1945, as compared 
with $314,000,000 for the same period of 1944. 

The higher level of bank earnings received some 
attention from repilatory authorities and in Con- 
gress. It was askea whether such earnings were be- 
coming excessive in view of the fact that the chief 
function of the commercial banking system had be- 
come the monetization of a large part of the 
national debt, rather than making loans to indus- 
try, commerce, and agriculture with a consider- 
able degree of risk. Bankers pointed out that they 
hope eventually to make loans and corporate in- 
vestments in large volume again, and that such 
commitments would again cause losses and charge- 
offs, as in the past, while security profits and re- 
coveries would taper off. They also stressed the 
point that cash dividends declared by member 
banks had risen but slightly, amounting to $116,- 
000,000 in the first haS of 1945, compared with 
$108,000,000 in the same period of 1944. Larger 
earnings are thus bemg used to build up tlie capi- 
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the Government. A considerable part of the loans 
granted by banks during 1945 consisted of term 
loans to larger enterprises, many of them to refund 
outstanding bond issues. 

Changes in bank investments, loans and deposits 
from month to month during 1945 are shown in 
Table 1. 

Acquisition of additional Government securi- 
ties by the banks, many of intermediate term, 
tendea to increase bank earnings. During the first 
six months of 1945, gross earnings of member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System reached $1,016,- 
000,000, as compared with $901,000,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1944. Virtually all of this 
increase consisted of interest received on Govern- 
ment obligations. Expenses rose, chiefly because of 
higher wages and salaries, but net current earnings 
for the first half of 1945 were $415,000,000, as 


tal resources of the banks, which is regarded as 
highly desirable in view of the enormous increase 
in their deposits and the likelihood that more busi- 
ness loans involving risk will be made in the future. 
Critics of the high level of bank earnings suggested 
the sale to the banks of special issues of Govern- 
ment securities with a lower coupon rate or higher 
taxation of bank earnings as a solution. 

Banks increased their capital during 1945 not 
only riirough the reinvestment of earnings, but 
also, in many instances, by the sale of new shares. 
A number of banks distributed stock dividends, by 
means of which part of the surplus account was 
capitalized and distributed to stockholders either 
in the form of new shares or through an increase 
in the par value of outstanding shares. However, 
the expansion of deposits generally outdistancea 
the increase in capital, so that the ratio of capital 
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funds to deposits declined further to a new low 
record. 

Bonk Lnsislotion. Conness passed a series of 
amendments to the Fed^al Reserve Act to head 
off the possibility that the ratio of gold certificate 
holdings to deposit and note liabilities of the 
twelve Federal Reserve banks would decline below 
the ratios originally inserted in the law. At the 
same time, other changes were made in monetary 
legislation to win support for the bill from more 
conservative elements in Congress. The amend- 
ments, approved June 12, 1945, reduced the reserve 
requirements of Federal Reserve banks against their 
note and deposit liabilities to 25 percent, and only 
gold certificates could be counted as reserves by 
these institutions. The authority previously given 
temporarily to the Federal Reserve banks to pl^ge 
as collateral for Federal Reserve notes outstand- 
ing direct obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment was extended indefinitely. The Thomas 
amendment of May 12, 1933 was amended to 
terminate authorization for the issuance of $3,- 
000,000,000 of greenbacks, a power that had 
never been used. The authority granted the Fed- 
eral Reser\'e banks to issue Federal Reserve bank 
notes, which have no gold certificate cover, as 
distinct from Federal Reserve notes, was also ter- 
minated. The issue of Federal Reserve bank notes 
had been authorized by Congress during the bank- 
ing crisis of March, 1933. 

Other important banking legislation enacted dur- 
ing 1945 related to international finance. The Pres- 
ident signed on July 31, 1945 the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, expanding the lending authority 
of that institution. This law increased the capital 
of the Export-Import Bank to $1,000,000,000, and 
the institution was authorized to make loans and 
incur guarantees in an aggregate amount of $3,- 
50(k000,000, or three and one-naif times its author- 
ized capital. A number of credits for foreign gov- 
ernments were arranged following the passage of 
this law. The bank obtains funds over and ^ove 
its capital through the sale of notes to the Treasury. 

The United States led the way in ratifying the 
Bretton Woods Agreements when the President 
signed, on July 31, the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act, which accepted membership for the United 
States in the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. It was provided in the law that the Governor 
of the Internationa Monetary Fund appointed by 
the President would also ser\'e as Governor of the 
International Bank, a st^ that was expected to 
assure that nations needing longer-term credits 
would be directed to the Bank, so that they would 
not freeze the resources of the International 
Monetary Fund. With this same end in view, the 
act set up a National Advisory Council on inter- 
national monetary and financial problems, which 
was to consist of the Secretary or the Treasury as 
Chairman, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System and the Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the Export-Impiort 
Bank. This Council is required to recommend 
general policy directives for the guidance of Ae 
representatives of the United States on the Ftmd 
and the Bank, and to advise on major problems 
arising in the administration of these institutions. 
This legislation drastically amended the Johnson 
Act of 1934, which prohibited loans to foreign 
governments in default on obligations due the 
United States Government, by exempting foreign 
governments which hold membership in me Fund 
and the Bank. 


The Green Act authorizing sales of Treasury 
silver to industry was allowed to lapse at the end 
of 1945, despite lurgent demand for this metal 
because of inability to effect purchases abroad for 
domestic industrial requirements. The silver bloc 
in Congress sought an amendment to bar sales 
below a price of $1.29 per ounce, which compared 
with 71.11 cents per fine ounce at which silver 
was sold by the Treasury until Dec. 31, 1945. 

Tha Monay Supply. Although the war came to an 
end war, the nation's money supply increased al- 
most as much in 1945 as in the preceding years. 
Currency in circulation increasea $3,208,000,000 
during the year, compared with $4,858,000,000 in 

1944. Demand deposits in banks rose by $8,970,- 
000,000 compared with $6,127,000,000 for the 
year before. Tne annual rate of turnover of demand 
deposits of banks in 100 leading cities outside of 
New York declined from 17.3 in 1944 to 16.1 in 

1945. The annual velocity of demand deposits of 
New York City banks increased from 22.4 in 1944 
to 24.2 in 1945. 

Changes in ownership of bank demand deposits 
between July 31, 1944 and July 31, 1945 were as 
follows: 

CHANGES IN OWNERSHIP OF DEMAND DEPOSITS 
(In btUtona of dollar*) 

Inereaoe 



JiUy 

July 

Dollar Per- 


1944 

194S 

Amount eentage 

Domestic business . . . . 

. . . 37.6 

42 4 

48 

13 

Personal 

.. 184 

23 0 

4 6 25 

All others 

... 36 

4.2 

.6 

17 


59.6 

69 6 

10.0 

17 


The end of the war did not bring about an im- 
mediate halt in the expansion of currency in cir- 
culation. The desire to keep more cash on hand 
during the period of transition, uncertainties, 
higher tax payments, inability to obtain many 
consumer goods, and population shifts incident 
to the end of the war tended to increase the 
volume of currency in circulation. The expansion 
of currency from month to month during 1945 is 
shown in Table 2. 

F«d«ral Ruturv* Poliqf. Federal Reserve banks 
bought more than $5,000,000,000 of United States 
Government securities in 1945, to offset the further 
expansion of currency in circulation and to pro- 
vide member banks with additional reserves, to 
enable them to absorb additional Treasury obliga- 
tions. Excess reserves of member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System were thus kept above the 
$1,000,000,000 level, in accordance with the policy 
pursued during the war period. The bulk of the 
Government securities acquired by the Reserve 
institutions consisted of certificates of indebted- 
ness. On Jan. 2, 1946, reflecting huge open mar- 
ket purchases during me war, the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks held $24,091,000,000 of U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities, of which $21,601,000,000 con- 
sisted of Treasury bills and certificates. 

The chief offset to Government security pur- 
chases by the Federal Reserve banks during 1945 
was an increase of $2,892,000,000 in Federal Re- 
serve notes outstanding. A second offset was an in- 
crease of $1,849,000,000 in deposits of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Gold certificate holdings of 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks declined by 
$582,000,000 during the year, reflecting moderate 
losses of gold to Latin American ana European 
neutral nations during the last phase of the war 
era. 

With the end of the war, the task of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System changes in character. Any 
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TABLE 2— PAPER CURRENCY AND COIN IN CIRCULATION 
(In miUiont 0 / doUar») 


i048 
End of 
month 

Tptalin 

Coin and Small Denomtnatum Currency 


Large Denomination Currency 


rZauu. 

CimUo- 

turn 

Total 

Coin it 


i6 

iw 

SBO 

Total 

SSO 

ttoo 

tSOOSt^OOO S5,000 910,000 

eoTied 

Jan 

. 25.290 

17,456 

1,150 050 

77 

2,102 

6.936 

7,242 

7,837 

2,022 

4.228 

566 

990 

10 

21 

3 

Feb 

. 25,761 

17,778 

1,158 053 

75 

2,135 

6.076 

7,381 

7.974 

2,059 

4,317 

671 

994 

10 

24 

1 

Mar.... 

. 25.890 

18.000 

1,170 054 

73 

2,132 

6.132 

7.530 

7,900 

2,088 

4,266 

550 

065 

9 

23 

1 

Apr. . . 
I^y . , . 

. 26.180 

18,353 

1.180 957 

73 

2,151 

6.238 

7,764 

7,837 

2,126 

4,210 

527 

932 

9 

33 

1 

. 26.528 

18,715 

1,196 972 

73 

2,186 

6.377 

7,911 

7,814 

2,169 

4,192 

513 

909 

8 

33 

1 

June. . . 

. 26.746 

19,183 

1,205 981 

73 

2.215 

6,615 

8,193 

7,665 

2,132 

4,044 

483 

868 

8 

31 

2 

July ... 

. 27,108 

10,500 

1,223 095 

73 

2.250 

6.059 

8,400 

7,511 

2,139 

4,013 

472 

847 

8 

32 

2 

Auk* • • • 

. 27,686 

20,141 

1,236 1.003 

73 

2,301 

0.826 

8.700 

7,546 

2,180 

4,038 

466 

832 

8 

22 

2 

Sept — 

. 27,826 

20.235 

1,243 i.OOl 

72 

2,288 

6,815 

8,816 

7,692 

2,204 

4,071 

464 

825 

8 

21 

2 

Oct.. .. 

. 28,040 

20,381 

1,2521,000 

71 

2,274 

6,779 

9,004 

7,671 

2,243 

4,123 

461 

816 

7 

21 

2 

Nov. . 

. 28,211 

20,500 

1,263 1,009 

71 

2,279 

.6.783 

9,095 

7,713 

2.204 

4,154 

457 

811 

7 

20 

2 

Deo.... 

. 28,515 

20.683 

1,274 1,039 

73 

2,313 

6.782 

9,201 

7,834 

2,327 

4,220 

454 

801 

7 

24 

2 


decline in currency circulation or inflow of gold 
would lift excess reserves, thus permitting a rever- 
sal of open market policy and a contraction in the 
Government security portfolio of the Reserv e banks. 

The Federal Reserve System intensified its ef- 
forts to bring additional commercial banks into the 
par clearance system. Under this system. Federal 
Reserve banks collect out-of-town checks without 
charge for banks which do not deduct exchange 
charges on checks drawn upon them. The Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
a memorandum to member banks stating that, 
after Aug. 1, 1945, member banks could not ab- 
sorb for their customers exchange charges deducted 
from checks drawn on non-par clearing banks de- 
posited by these customers in their baA accounts, 

TREASURY WAR FINANCINO 
MURcn or ruNDi raised 
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WHERE THE WAR MONEY CAME FROM 

except where such charges do not exceed $2 for 
any one depositor in a month. Absorption of ex- 
change charges by banks for their customers was 
held to violate the Federal Reserve Act's prohibi- 
tion of interest payments by member banks on 
demand deposits. By the end of the year, only 
about 2,000 commercial banks, chiefly of small 
sixe, remained outside the par clearance system. 
Every commercial bank in 24 States, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had joined the par clearance 
plan. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System took cognizance on two occasions during 
the year of the persistent rise in stock prices, and 
the growing fecurity market speculation that ac- 


companied it. On Feb. 5, margin requirements for 
extensions of credit on listed securities by brokers, 
dealers, and banks were raised from 40 to 50 
percent. On July 5, margin requirements were 
raised further from 50 to 75 percent, the highest 
level ever reached. It was recognized, however, 
that the expansion of the money supply made this 
action of limited effectiveness, for numerous specu- 
lators and investors were able to pay cash for the 
securities they wanted to purchase. 

Jxn^s I. Bocen. 

BAPTISTS. A religious group, probably evolved from 
the Anabaptist movement of the 16th century, 
which adopted the principle that immersion is es- 
sential to valid baptism. The first Baptist churches 
were established in Amsterdam in 1608, in London 
in 1611, and m America, probably at Providence, 
R.I., in 1639. There are a score or more denomina- 
tions in the United States which use the name 
Baptist, the largest of which are treated below. 

Northern Bopfitt Convention. This body of the Bap- 
tist denomination was composed in 1945 of 36 
conventions in 33 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. The annual meeting for 1944 
was held in Atlantic City, N. J. The 1945 annual 
meeting was omitted, owing to the war emergency. 
The next annual meeting will be held in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., May 21-26, 1946. 

The leading denominational papers are: Baptist 
Observer (Indianapolis); Baptist Record (Pella, 
la.); Missions (New York); and Watchman-Ex’- 
aminer (New York). 

The foreign mission field includes Assam, Burma, 
South India, Bengal-Orissa, South China, East 
China. West China, Japan, Belgian Congo, and 
the Philippine Islands. The work of the Conven- 
tion covers domestic, city, and foreign missions; 
higher education, social service, Simday schools, 
and pensions for clerffj^. 

The total membership of the Northern Baptist 
Convention for 1944-1945 was 1,570,446, distri- 
buted among 7,314 churches, mostly above the 
Mason and Dixon Line. The total amount of funds 
received and expended by the churches and their 
agencies, as of Apr. 30, 1945, was $20,470,926 for 
church (derating expenses and $6,313,350 ifor mis- 
sions, education, and philanthropy. 

The officers for 1945 were: Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, 
President; Rev. J. B. Smith, and C. J. Howel, Vice 
Presidents; Rev. J. C. Hazen, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Rev. C. M. Gallup, Recording Secretary, 
and H. J. Manson, Treasurer. 

Headquarters of the General Council, the execu- 
tive bo^ to which is entrusted the work of the 
Convention between annual meetings, are at 152 
Madison Avenue, New York N. Y. 

Southern Baptist Convention. This body of the 
Baptist denomination was formed in 1^5, when 
Southern Baptists withdrew from the national 
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organization on account of the slavery issue and 
also for the better administration of the work of the 
Convention. It comprises 20 State conventions 
functioning in the Southern and Southwestern 
States and extending through New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California. 

The Centennial celebration of the organization 
was held in 1945 but plans for a centennial con- 
vention were cancellea because of the war. Fea- 
tures of the Centennial Crusade were evangelism, 
enlistment, education, rehabilitation, stewardship, 
and benevolence. 

Officers for 1945 were: The Honorable Pat M. 
NeflF, Waco, Texas, President; Rev. Louie D. New- 
ton, and Rev. Wm. H. Williams, Vice Presidents, 
the Rev. Hight C. Moore and Mr. J. Henry Bur- 
nett, Recording Secretaries; the Rev. Austin 
Crouch, Executive Secretary (retired during 1945), 
and the Rev. J. E. Dillard, Secretary of Promo- 
tion. Executive Conunittee offices are at 127 
Ninth Avenue, North, Nashville 3. Tenn. 

The statistics for 1944 were as follows: 


Churches (eonKrsSfttions) 25.965 

Ordained ^nisters 24.011 

Church members 5.667,926 

Sunday Schools 24,626 

Enrolled in Sunday Schools . 3,380,630 

Enrolled in Baptist Training Unions 759,885 

Enrolled in Missionary Unions 719.186 

Value of church property. $259,740,715 

Gifts to local work of churches $ 59,295.901 

Gifts to missions and benevolences S 17.303,519 

Total contributions $ 76,599,420 

Schools and colleges fostered . 65 

Students enrolled — regular session 28,707 

School property $ 47.379,498 

Endowment funds ... $ 30,230,845 

Property of 18 Children's Homes $ 7,946,053 

Property of 21 hospitals $ 19.364,058 


Notional Baptist Convontion of Amorica. The 65th 
annual session was held in St. Stephen's Baptist 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 5-9, 1945. Meet- 
ing jointly with the parent body were the Woman's 
Auxiliary Convention, the Baptist Brotherhood 
Union and the Junior Women. 

The Convention authorized the secretary of its 
Foreign Mission Board and the president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Convention to visit the foreign 
fields, including Cuba, Puerto Rico, Liberia and 
West Coast Africa. 

The Convention went on record as favoring a 
permanent FEPC, the repeal of the Poll Tax, 
passage of an Anti-Lynch Bill, Full Employment 
Legislation, and a vigorous postwar rehabilitation 
promam. 

liie statistician’s report showed that there were 
48 state conventions, 700 district and county as- 
sociations represented in this body, by messenger 
and by enrollment, and that the numerical strengUi 
of the present convention was 2,365,821. Cash 
totaling $46,000 was reported from the Kansas 
City session. $10,000 was appropriated to foreign 
missions. $4,000 to home missions, $6,000 to edu- 
cation, $1,000 to benevolence work, and $800 to 
the editorial work of the Union-Review, 

The following major officers were elected: Rev. 
G. L. Prince, President; Rev. G. G. Daniels, Sec- 
retary; Rev A. A. Lucas, Treasurer Rev. A. L. 
Roach, Field Secretary; Rev. Wm. Grimble, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Rev. L. B. Tolson, Statisti- 
cs^ Rev. M. C. Allen Auditor. 

The 1946 session of the Convention will be held 
with the Mt. 2Aon Baptist Church, Columbia, S. 
C., in September, 1946. The Nationd Baptist Pub- 
lishing Board, Henry A. Boyd, Secretary, 523 2nd 
Ave. North, Nashville, Tenn., is the acceptable 
headquarters. 


BASEBALL. Followers of baseball who had watched 
our national pastime stagger throu^ three War 
years viewed the season of 1945 with a feeling of 
apprehension for even the most optimistic leaders 
feared that it couldn’t be done again in the face 
of increased travel restrictions and the continued 
departure of the big-name players for the services. 

Yet when the curtain fell on the last game in 
October many of the fans were left limp in the 
wake of two torrid peimant races that drew a rec- 
ord total of more than 11,000,000 admissions, and 
a seven-game world series that surpassed aU pre- 
vious figures with $1,592,454 in receipts. 
Following the collapse of Germany in May, the 

g ame got an amber light and when Japan capitu- 
ited in August all sports received the green sig- 
nal. For the most part, the quality of baseball was 
far below par, but fans obtained some measure of 
reward when the big stars of other years, such as 
Bob Feller and Hank Greenberg, began to come 
back from the wars. 

The game provided news all the year round. 
The first big story broke as early as Jan. 26, 
when Col. Larry MacPhail, who had retired as 
head of the Dodgers in 1942 to accept an Army 
commission, grabbed the headlines with an an- 
nouncement that he was heading a three-man 
syndicate that had just purchased the rich New 
York Yankee baseball empire. MacPhail, Dan 
Topping and Del Webb bought the Bronx Bomb- 
ers and all their farm holdings from the estate of 
the late Col. Jacob Ruppert for $2,800,000. 

On April 24, the sixteen major league club 
owners came up with another surprise package 
in the announcement that they had chosen Albert 
B. (Happy) Chandler, then United States Senator 
from Kentucky, as commissioner to succeed 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, who until his death 
late in 1944, had ruled baseball with an iron 
hand ever since 1921. 

Meanwhile peimant races that were to reach 
fever pitch before October had started after 
the major leaguers had spent their third year of 
enforced spring training in northern camps. A num- 
ber of veterans and untried new players were en- 
listed to relieve the manpower situation and the 
quality of play was indeed poor. However, the 
fans came out in force. At the close of the regular 
campaim, the Dodgers, Giants and Cubs in the 
Nationm League and the Yankees and Tigers in 
the American showed attendance figures that 
soared over the million mark. The Tigers led with 
1,280,321, while the two circuits, attracting 11,- 
375.185, set an all-time high, topping their 1944 
total by 2,400,000. 

The St. Louis Cardinals were picked to re- 

g eat in the National League, but the Redbirds. 

nally war-riddled and brought down to the level 
of their opponents, had their tiiree-year reign ended 
when Charley Grimm’s Chicago Cubs came crash- 
ing through. It was another surprising MacPhail 
maneuver that helped the men of Grimm, for the 
new Yank owner, having obtained American 
League waivers on Hank Borowy, sold the New 
York pitching ace to the Cubs for $100,000. This 
astounding move provided just the lift Chicago 
needed, for Hank went out to win eleven games, 
against two defeats, and on the next to the last day 
or the regular campaign the Cubs cUnched the 
pennant. 

An unusually hot race marked the American 
League play and at times six clubs, including the 
feared Yanks, were in the thick of the fight. But 
on the last day, Steve O'Neill's Detroit Tigers, who 
had lost out in their final game of 1944, turned 
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back the Browns and finished a mere half game 
in front of the Washin^on Senators. 

The return of Greenberg served to stimulate the 
Tigers and Big Hank brought the pennant to 
Detroit with a mighty home run on tiie last day of 
the regular season. Hank s power hitting and the 
pitching of Hal Newhouser, a 25-game winner, just 
about aid the trick and they did it again in the 
world series. 

The October classic presented a weird assortment 
of baseball and, although there were a few innings 
of brilliant feats, the boys for the most time ap- 
peared to be engaged in a comedy of errors. Nu- 
merous records for misplays were set, but the 
series did unfold the best-pitched contest in series 
history when Claude Passeau of the Cubs hurled 
a one-hitter. Only two Tigers reached first, one on 
a single, the other on a pass and neither advanced 
to second. 

The scramble continued until the deciding 
seventh game, when Newhouser, making his third 
appearance in the series, triumphed over the Cubs 
by 9 to 3, to give the world championship to 
Detroit. 

Additional surprises came in the wake of the 
big October show when it was announced that 
Billy Southworth, successful manager of the Cardi- 
nals, had been released to become manager of the 
Braves, and when tlie Dodgers signed Jackie Rob- 
inson of the Kansas City Monarchs for their Mon- 
treal farm, the first time a major league club ever 
had signed a Negro player. Indications were that 
other Negroes would follow the brilhant young 
shortstop into tlie big time. 

Newhouser, one of the greatest hurlers of modern 
baseball, was chosen as the American League's 
most valuable player for the second straight season, 
while Phil Cavarrctta of the Cubs won similar 
honors in the National circuit. Cavarrctta cap- 
tured his leagues batting crown with an average 
of .355 while George Stimweiss, fleet-footed 
Yankee, paced the American with .309. 

Louisville defeated the Newark Bears, 4 games 
to 2, in the little world series. Newark won the 
International League's Go\'emors Cup play after 
finishing behind champion Montreal in the regular 
season. Milwaukee captured the American Associa- 
tion pennant, Atlanta was victor in the Southern 
Association, and Portland finished on top in the 
Pacific Coast League. 

New York University carried oflF Metropolitan 
Conference laurels, Princeton paced the Eastern 
Intercollegiate League, and Michigan retained its 
championship of the Western Conference. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

BASKETBALL. The biggest sports scandal since base- 
ball's “Black Sox*' episode of 1919 rocked the game 
of basketball in January of last year when New 
York detectives, making an investigation of cloth- 
ing thefts, unexpectedly uncoverea the fact that 
Brooklyn College players had accepted $1,000 in 
bribes to “throw" a contest with Akron University 
and had tentative plans to do likewise when they 
met St. Francis, their traditional borough rival. 

When a suspect in the thefts, hoping to establish 
his innocence, blurted to police that ne had done 
nothing more than accept a basketball bribe, he 
started a real uproar in col legate circles. Brooklyn 
immediately expelled the offending players, New 
York made certain their collaborators were pun- 
ished and cries for closer supervision of the col- 
lege court game were heard all over the nation. 
Officials of most arenas where the big attractions 
are staged drove off known gamblers and made 


sincere efforts to enforce that much neglected rule 
of “no betting allowed." 

Despite the scandal, this country's leading winter 
sport, which survived many storms during the 
period of wartime travel restrictions and player 
shortages, continued its upward swing in popu- 
larity. New York's Madison Square Carden, under 
the guidance of the genial Ned Irish, again stole 
the spotlight with its colorful program of double- 
headers. 

A rangy band of Oklahoma Agries, led by the 
seven-foot Bob Kurland, earned Qie right to be 
called national collegiate kings by defeating DePaul 
University, 52-44, in a Red Cross benefit game that 
brought together the winner of the Garden invita- 
tion tourney and the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association champions. 

The Aggies began their march to the throne 
when they subdue Arkansas, 68-41, while New 
York University was downing Ohio State, 70-65, 
in the N.C.A.A. semifinals. Then, with Kurland 
scoring 22 points, the Westerners turned back 
N.Y.U., 49-45, in the last round. 

DePaul, paced by All-American George Mikan, 
won the invitation toumev by routing Bowling 
Green, 71-54, in the final round after crushing 
Rhode Island State, 97-53. The year’s biggest 
Garden court crowd, 18,253 persons, saw the great 
Mikan tally 53 points to equal Rhode Island's total 
and set a new Garden record. Mikan tlien registered 
34 markers in the deciding game with Bowling 
Green. 

Paired against the Oklahoma Aggies in the bene- 
fit game that netted more than $^,000 for the Red 
Cross, DePaul lost by 52-44 Kurland, with 14 
points, and Cecil Hankins, with 20, proved too ac- 
curate for the Blue Demons, whose attack bogged 
down when Mikan was ruled out on personal fouls 
after 14 minutes of action. 

Pennsylvania carried off the Eastern Intercol- 
le^ate League crown to end Dartmouth's 7-year 
reign and the Quakers added to their laurels by 
conquering Army, 61-52, the setback being the 
first m 28 starts for the Cadets, who compiled a 
record of 30 victories against that lone setback 
over a span of two seasons. 

Other college champions in 1945 were: Western 
Conference, Iowa; Pacific (Southern), U.C.L.A.; 
Pacific (Northern), Washin^on State and Oregon, 
tied; Big Six, Iowa State; Big Seven, Utah; South- 
west, Rice; Southern, North Carolina; Southeast, 
Kentucky; Ohio Conference, Akron; Mason-Dixon, 
American U.; Soutliwest Border, New Mexico, and 
Missouri Valley, Oklahoma Aggies. 

The G2 Depot quintet won the championship 
of American forces stationed in the United King- 
dom, while Bainbridge, Great Lakes and Mitchel 
Field were among the service leaders competing at 
home. Tlie Phillips 66 Oilers of Bartlesville, Olda., 
kept their national A.A.U. men's crown and the 
Nashville, Tenn., Convacs won women's laurels. 
The Philadelphia Sphas retained American League 
honors and the Fort Wayne, Ind., Zollners annexed 
the world professional title. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION, American. A Com- 
mission created by Congress in 1923 to erect, or 
control the erection of, monuments to the American 
forces in Europe during World War I, and to main- 
tain the American national cemeteries and memo- 
rials in Europe. Chairman: Gen. John J. Pershing. 

BELGIAN CONGO. Belgium's only colony, located in 
central Africa and embracing a large part of the 
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basin of the Congo River. Area» 902,082 sq. mi. 
Capital, Leopoldville. 

Govarnmant. The administration is under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Belgian Minister of ColoAes, 
normaUy an appointee of the King, and is assisted 
by a Colonial Council. At the head of the actual 
administration is a Governor-General, assisted by a 
Vice-Governor, state inspectors, and six provincial 
governors. The provinces are in turn divided into 
districts and these are subdivided into administra- 
tive territories, Tlie frame of government is thus 
centralized, hierarchical and with little place for 
native participation. 

The Congo is saddled with a large debt, though 
not unwieldy in view of the Colony’s expanding 
economy. In 1939 the figures were: consolidated 
debt, 3,992,980,029 francs and floating debt, 480,- 
004,400 francs, in addition to 1,368,957,250 francs 
of guaranteed capital. In 1944 government receipts 
were 1,765,683,000 francs and expenditures were 
1,601,405,000 ^ancs. 

Events, 1945. The end of the war obliged the 
Congo authorities to seek ways and means for re- 
adjusting the colony’s economy to a peacetime 
basis. Tne impetus of wartime needs had caused 
an increased production of such items as copper, 
pitchblende (from which uranium is extracted), 
rubber and palm oil. At the same time, local in- 
dustries were expanded or created to provide goods 
which could no longer be imported, such as textile 
manufactures. 

During the latter part of the year the Sabena 
Company, a Belman concern, reopened its air 
services between the Congo and the mother coun- 
tiy. At the same time shipments of coffee and palm 
oil to Belgium were resumed by sea A permanent 
peacetime air connection with the United States 
seemed assured when an examiner of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in Washington recommended 
that Pan American Airways, which had operated a 
service from Miami to Leopoldville from Septem- 
ber, 1941, to August, 1945, be granted the only 
American certificate to operate into the Congo from 
New York via the Azores. 

A Belgian field hospital with a native medical 
staflF operated on the Chindwin front in Burma, 
alongside the African divisions from the British 
colonies. 

Charactvrittics of the Population. The native popu- 
lation on Jan. 1, 1944, was 10,486,291. Whites 
numbered 34,888, of which two-thirds were Bel- 
gians. Most of the natives are Bantu and Sudan 
Nenoes, with a few Nilotic tribes in the northeast 
anof some Pygmies scattered in the interior. 

'The Belgians point with pride to the number of 
schools available for the natives. Most of these 
schools are provided by Christian missions, though 
many are subsidized by the government. In 1943 
there were 5,413 subsidized primary schools ( 293.- 
099 pupils) and 53 subsidized secondary schools 
(3,691 pupils). Not subsidized were 194 primary 
schools (42,222 pupils), 8,669 rural schools (238,- 
342 pupils), and 22 professional schools (1,288 
pupils). In general, instruction in technical fields 
is emphasiz^ rather than in social or broadly 
culturm studies. 

The meat mass of the natives is still pagan. 'The 
work of the Christian missions is carried on by 
some 4,000 missionaries (three-fourths of whom 
are Roman Catholics), without whose activities the 
government would have been compelled to en- 
gage far more widely in educational and welfare 
work than is now the case. Compared with adjacent 
colonies, the Belgian Congo has in recent years 
enjoyed a r^utation as one of the most progressive 


in health and sanitary measures. The Belgians pro- 
ceed on the theory that a healthy native popula- 
tion is an economically efficient one. 

Tha Economy of Hio Country. The Belgian Congo is. 
industrially speaking, one of the most advanced 
colonies in Black Africa. The country is rich in 
mineral resources, fertile soil and potential water 
power (only 7 per cent of the colony’s potential 
water power — ^second largest in the world — is now 
utilized). The natives nave shown themselves 
readily adaptable to work in mines, factories and 
offices. The Belgian regime has also been very 
friendly to the introduction of outside capital. As a 
result the production of the Congo’s plantations, 
mines and textile mills has been highly profitable. 

Production figures for 1943 are as follows: rub- 
ber, 12,000 metric tons; peanuts, 50,000 tons; cot- 
ton, 43,000 tons; palm oil, 120,000 tons: copper, 
156,850 tons; gold, 15,138 kilograms; diamonds, 
4,882,000 carats (world's leading producer by 
weight); tin, 23,967 tons; as well as important 
amounts of manganese, zinc and iron. 

The colony’s foreign trade, much of which passes 
through the port of Matadi on the lower Congo, 
in 1943 amounted to: exports, 2,289,475,009 francs; 
imports, 2,905,604,082 francs. The United States 
and the United Kingdom each took 1,500,000,000 
francs’ worth of Congo products. 'The United 
States also provided imports worth 980,646,000 
francs. The return of peace was, however, expected 
to alter the direction of the Congo's trade relations. 

The Congo River and its larger tributaries are 
navigable for varying distances. The Congo itself 
is broken at several points by cataracts, around 
which railroads have been built. Navigable rivers 
total more than 7,500 miles, railways 3,106 miles, 
and roads 55,000 miles. Before the war the Congo 
was served by several international airways and 
ossessed an extensive internal network operated 
y the Sabena Company, 

Ruanda-Urundi, Turritory of. These two districts, 
formerly part of German East Africa, were assigned 
to Belgium as a B Mandate after World War I. 
The Territory has an area of 20,152 square miles 
and a population of 3,775,335— ^ne of the most 
dense in Black Africa. The capital is Usumbura. 
In 1925 the Territory was joined administratively 
with the Belgian Congo and placed under the di- 
rection of a vice-governor. In 1941 there were 
3,601 mission schools with 236, 920 pupils. Cattle- 
raising is important. The chief exports are' cotton, 
coffee, hides and tin. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

BELGIUM. A kingdom of Western Europe. Capital, 
Brussels. King, Leopold III, who was crowned 
Feb. 23, 1934; he was a German prisoner-of-war 
from May 27, 1940 to May 8, 1945. (For his 
present status, see below under Events) Regent, 
Prince Charles, Leopold’s younger brother, who 
took the oath on Sept. 21, 1944. 

Am and Population. The area of Bel^um, in- 
cluding the districts of Eupen and Malmedy, is 
11,775 square miles. The estimated population on 
Jan. 1, 1942, was 8,257,392. The people are of 
two distinct races, the Flemings, of Germanic 
stock and the Walloons, of Celtic or Alpine racial 
origin. French and Flemish are official languages. 
Estimated populations of the chief cities on Dec. 
31, 1938: Brussels and suburbs, 912,774; Antwerp, 
273 317; Ghent, 162 858; U6ge, 162,229. Living 
births per I,0()0 inhabitants numbered 15.3 in 
1939, 13.4 in 1940, 12.0 in 1941, 12.9 in 1942, and 
14.7 in 1943; deaths, 13.8 in 1939, 16.1 in 1940, 
14.5 in 1941, 14.6 in 1942 (including military), 
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and 13.4 in 1943 (including military). The infant 
mortality rate per 1,000 live births was 73 in 1939, 
85 in 1940, 84 in 1941, 78 in 1942, 68 in 1943, 
and rose to 77 in 1944. The death rate per 1,000 
was 15.7 in 1944. 

Gov«rnm«nt. The Constitution of 1831, as amend- 
ed in 1921, vested executive power in th^ King, 
acting through a Ministry responsible to Parlia- 
ment. See Year Book for 1940, for the govern- 
mental system existing at the time of the German 
invasion of May 10, 1940. For the establishment 
and composition of the Belgian Government in 
Exile during the war see Year Book for 1944, 
p. 66-67. 

Education and Roligien. Previous to the war there 
were (Jan. 1. 1939) 1,222,164 pupils in 13,438 
elementary schools, 86,279 students in 273 second- 
ary schools, and 10,775 students in the four univer- 
sities at Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, and Li4ge. 
Roman Catholics form a large majority of the in- 
habitants who profess a religious faith. There is 
full religious liberty. 

Evonts, 1945. For liberated Belgium, 1945 was a 
year of many and severe crises. Like other nations 
freed from me German yoke, Belgium learned tlie 
hard wav that liberation is not enough; that it is 
merely the first stage in a long and painful process 
of political, economic, and moral recovery. 

Victim to th« Last. The classic victim of unpro- 
voked agression, Belgium was not spared the final 
spasms of war. Nazi Germany's last fling at of- 
fensive action, the Ardennes offensive of Decem- 
ber, 1944, hit her with full force, adding more 
death and destruction to the grievous total sus- 
tained before liberation. 

By the end of January, tlie ‘l)ulge” which the 
returning Germans had driven into southeastern 
Belgium had been wiped out, and Belgian territory 
had once more been cleared of the invader, but in 
the rear lay scores of wrecked Ardennes cities — 
Ilouffalize, St. Vith, Laroche, Bastome, and Mal- 
m6dy in particular — and thousands of civihan dead 
or wounded. 

Even more destructive than the re-invasion of 
about one-fifth of Belgium’s soil was the sustained 
robot-bomb offensive which the Germans directed 
at the great Belgian port of Antwerp in the last 
months of the war. From October, 1944, through 
March, 1945, Antwerp was subjected to continuous 
bombardment, on a larger scale than even London, 
by robot bombs and rockets. More than 2,900 per- 
sons were killed in the city of 600,000, and some 
57,000 houses were damaged beyond repair. Mili- 
tarily, however, the bombardment was a complete 
failure. Only 5 percent of the Nazi missiles hit the 
port area, where 30,000 dockers kept unloading 
ships, regardless of the bombs. Thus Antwerp be- 
came truly the key to Allied victory, speeding more 
than 2,000,000 tons of supplies to the fighting 
lines. Liege also was hard hit by rockets and robot 
bombs, losing 27,000 houses in three months, and 
1,045 killed. 

Chang* of Govornmont. Even before the military 
danger to Belgium had been removed completely, 
the political crisis which had been simmering since 
liberation (see 1945 Year Book) erupted again. 
Nation-wide dissatisfaction with Prime Minister 
Hubert Pierlot's handhng of such matters as the 
purge of collaborationists, and the bid of the Re- 
sistance movement for a neater share in the ad- 
ministration, was enhanced by the sad state of eco- 
nomic affairs (see below). 

Early in February the Pierlot Cabinet resigned 
after having nappled for four months with the 
problems of liberation. Prince Regent Charles’s 


choice then fell upon the dynamic Socialist leader 
Achille van Acker, author of a Belgian "Beveridge 
Plan,” who had held the portfolio of Labor in the 
fallen Cabinet. 

On Feb. 11 Premier van Acker formed his 
government, after overcoming the rdiuctance of the 
influential Catholic Party to enter a coalition in- 
cluding the Communists. The new Cabinet, com- 
prising representatives of all four parties (Catho- 
lics, Liberals, Socialists and Communists) marked' 
a decisive swing to the left, and a radical break 
with the old London group, of which only one 
member. Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak, was 
retained. Conversely, the Resistance movement, to 
which van Acker mmself belonged, was given in- 
creased representation. 

Th« Centtitutional Crisis. Hardly was the war won, 
and the political picture straightened out, when 
Belgium found herself enmesh^ in a most serious 
constitutional crisis. It began the moment it became 
known, on May 8, that King Leopold 111 and his 
wife. Princess Rethy, had been freed from Nazi 
captivity near Salzburg. Austria. 

Immediate and widespread opposition arose 
against the King’s possible return to Belgium. It is 
important to emphasize that this movement, cen- 
tered chiefly in the Socialist and Communist 
parties, and generally in the former Resistance, was 
not aimed at the institution of monarchy, or at the 
Saxe-Coburg dynasty per se; it was not an issue 
between monarchists and republicans, but between 
a headstrong, egocentrical x^er, Leopold III, and 
his people. Vaffaire royale never involved the 
Kings brother, Charles, who had been installed as 
Regent in September, 1944, nor the heir apparent, 
the 15-year-old Pnnce Baudoin, both being truly 
popular in Belgium. 

The objections raised by "The King’s opposers” 
against Leopold personally were many and varied, 
the principm charges being that (a) his capitula- 
tion in May, 1940, was deliberate and .premedi- 
tated; (b) that he had evinced, even before the 
war, pro-German and pro-Fascist sympathies; (c) 
that, contrary to his claims, he had not, under Ger- 
man rule, lived and behaved as a prisoner of war, 
since he twice visited Hitler in Berchtesgaden and 
even married again in captivity; (d) \&t he had 
been formally deposed by his Cabinet on May 30, 
1940. 

On May 10, Prince Charles, Premier van Acker, 
and other Belgian pohtical personalities arrived by 
airplane at Villa Auhof, St. Wolfgang, Austria, 
where the King had been hving "as a guest of the 
American Army” since his release from German 
captivity. The hemier later explained that his in- 
tention on this first of four flying visits to St. Wolf- 
gang originally had been to take the King back to 
Brussels, but tiiat he subsequently had changed his 
mind when he found that the events through which 
Leopold had lived had deeply affected his char- 
acter; he hinted at a neurotic instability of mind 
which made the King unfit to govern. 

Thus, when van Acker announced on his return 
to Brussels, on May 13, that the King would not be 
back for some time because of ill health, he was not 
really feigning "diplomatic illness,” but was speak- 
ing the truth, though he did not specify at the time 
what ailed Leopold. 

In the following weeks, however, it became 
amply clear that a majority of the popiilation would 
not welcome Leopold back to the throne, even if 
he were in the best of health. One after another, the 
political parties in Parliament, with the single ex- 
ception of the Catholics, went on record against a 
return of the King. 
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This widespread opposition notwithstanding. 
Leopold let it oe known, in mid-June, that he had 
fully recovered and was prepared to resume his 
royu functions. In emphatic protest gainst this 
dedsion, Premier van Adeer and his Cabinet on 
June 16 presented their resimations to the Prince 
Re^nt. A communique declared the Government 
comd not "take responsibility for political events 
that inevitably will happeai as soon as the King re- 
turns." This was taken to mean that there would be 


mass demonstrations and possibly grave disorders 
if the King, overriding the advice of the Cabinet, 
returned to Brussels. 


Thus the crisis at last was out in the open. Public 
clamor for the King* s abdication became more fre- 
quent and insistent. In the Walloon parts of the 
country, where Leopold was particularly uimopular 
because of his allegedly anti-Frendi tilings, 
demonstrators shouted "Death to Leopoldl Hang 


himl" 


But the lonely exile at St. Wolfgang was not yet 
prepared to give up his throne. Even as the ten- 
dered resignations of the van Acker Government 
lay on the desk of the Regent, Leopold summoned 
various political leaders to his residence in an at- 
tempt to form a new Cabinet. Former Premier 
Paul van Zeeland, a Catholic, and Lieut. Gen. 
Ganshof van der Meersch, hero of the underground, 
were among those called by the King but both 
declined in view of the threatened complications at 
home. The powerful trade unions had made it 
clear by that time that they would call a general 
strike it Leopold returned. 

Meanwhile, van Ackers Cabinet carried on, the 
Regent having in e£Eect refused to accept its resig- 
nation, and on July 16 it was announced that the 
ministers would remain in oflBce. The Premier de- 


clared that Leopold, though refusing to abdicate, 
had agreed not to return for the time being. 

The King’s stubborn fight for his throne thus 
ended in a provisional stalemate but it had the 
unwelcome ^ect of disrupting the national unity 
which van Acker had so laboriously cemeitted at 
the advent of his rej^e. Indeed, on July 17, the 
six representatives of the Catholic Party wididrew 
from the Cabinet in protest against the stand taken 
by the Premier and a majorif^ of his ministers in 
tfie affaire royaie. The Cathofics then returned to 
tlie opposition in Parliament, leaving a virtual 
‘‘popular front" regime in power. 

Within a few hours of this split, the Chamber of 
Deputies voted by overwhelming majority to bar 
Leopold from returning to his throne wimout the 
consent of Parliament; a special act extending 
Prince Charles* regency for an indefinite period 
was passed by a vote or 98 to 6, with 32 members 
abstaining. The following day, July 18, the Senate 
ratified the action, thou^ by a narrower marrin: 
77 votes were cast in favor of the measure, ana 56 
against it five abstaining. 

Urns the issue was dosed to all practical pur- 
poses, but the heated debate in Pa^ament con- 
tinued for a few more days. On Jd)^ 20, Premier 
van Acker, in a two-hour address to the Chamber, 
substantiated most of the charges that previously 
had been leveOed at Leopold. While rdusing to 
consider the King a "traitor," van Acker f otnm it 
intolerable for him to resume the throne, in view 
of hki many past errors of judgment and his im- 
paired healui. 

An even sterner indictment of the King was laid 
before the Chamber on July 24 by Foreim Minister 
Paui-'Henri Spaak who charged Leopola with hav- 
ing be^ a d^otist in 1940 and alfo attacked the 
King’s British military adviser at the time, Adnikal 


Keyes. M. Spaak introduced into the debate a 
hitherto unpublished letter written by Leopold on 
Tan. 25, 1941, in which the King severely critised 
nis ministers who had continued the fight in exile. 
"If Belgium survives today," declared M. Spaak, 
"it is because we disobeyed the King at that time. 
All those who carried out sabotage during the oc- 
cupation, or worked against the Germans, likewise 
disobeyed the King." And he concluded: "Leopold 
no longer can be accepted as a symbol of unity." 

On J^ 26 the Chamber closed the debate by a 
95 to 68 vote in support of the Government. The 
long-drawn-out crisis thus ended in a draw. The 
King remained in Austria, to all practical pur]TOses 
an ^le. Prince Charles stayed as Regent, and the 
van Acker regme continued in office, minus its 
former right wing. Both factions left it up to the 
people to decide at the elections scheduled for 
March, 1946, whether or not Leopold should re- 
turn to his throne. Toward the end of August it 
appeared that the King had resigned himseu to a 
long exile; through a personal secretary, Prof. 
Jacques Pirenne. he applied for permission to 
enter Switzerland and take up residence there. 

The King’s application was granted by the Swiss 
Government, and on Sept. 29 Leopold and his 
suite crossed the border from Austria. Two days 
later the party arrived at Pregny, on the Lake of 
Geneva, where a villa had been prepared as future 
residence for the exiled monarch. 

Soon, however, it became clear that if Leopold 
had abandoned his plans for an immediate return 
to Belgium, he had by no means accepted final de- 
feat yet. For, even as the King arrived in Switzer- 
land, a royal moclamation was released in Brussels 
by the semi-oflBcial Belman News Agency in which 
Leopold once again defended his record under the 
Nazi occupation and made a new bid for his throne. 
Declaring that since his capitulation in May, 1940, 
he had "done nothing else*^ but resist the Germans, 
Leopold concluded nis proclamation with these 
words; "Since the beginning of my reign, my only 
ambition has been to serve my country. Tomorrow, 
as yesterday and today, 1 shall remain faithful." 

Premier van Acker promptly took up the chal- 
lenge. In a speech to the Senate he asserted that 
the Government had in its possession evidence of 
Leopold’s belief in a German victory and of a 
voluntary meeting with Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 
The document on which this assertion was based 
was made public on Nov. 2. It turned out to be a 
detailed account of the much-discussed Berchtes- 
gaden meeting, in November, 1940, written by 
Dr. Paul Schmidt, Hitler’s personal interpreter. 
According to Schmidt’s account, Leopold "thanked 
the Fuehrer for all he had done up to the present 
for Bel^um." Schmidt also quot^ the i^g as 
having declared that "he entered this conversation 
with the Fuehrer in full confidence because he 
knew how to appreciate the great work the Fuehrer 
has undertaken and knew his wish to ^ve Europe 
a durable peace based on justice, collaboration and 
understanding between peoples. With such a pro- 
gram the Belgians would certainly cooperate." The 
King also was said to have urged Hitler to counter- 
act British radio propaganda in Belgium. 

In releasing Schmidt’s memorandum to the press, 
after a translation of it had been forwarded to the 
King in Switzerland, van Acker emphasized that 
the authenticity of the document was not in doubt 
since it had been recovered by the Allies in Ger- 
man archives. Nevertheless, Leopold vigorously de- 
noimced the memorandum as biasea, declaring 
that Hitler’s words had been attributed to him. 

On Nov. 10, the Catholic Party, headed by Ed- 
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mond Bons6, renewed its attacks on the Govern- 
ment in a passionate parliamentary debate, while 
the conservative press denounced what it termed a 
scandalous political campaign against the King. 
The two-dav attempt to overthrow the van Acker 
Cabinet broke down again, as the Senate on Nov. 
12 gave the Government a 69 to 35 vote of confi- 
dence. This new defeat, however, also failed to 
shake the royalists' conviction that Leopold would 
return after the general elections in the spring of 
1940. 

Economic Rocovory. The fall of the Fierlot Cabinet 
was due primarily to its inability to cope with the 
tremendous economic problems that arose from 
liberation. At the start of the year the outlook was 
sombre indeed. Food was scarce and consumer 
goods were not available except at exorbitant 
prices. Badly needed supplies from abroad were 
slow in arriving and fell tar short of expectations. 
The country's transport system was overburdened 
by the exigencies of the Allied armies. Cold 
weather, freezing the canals, added to the diffi- 
culties. As a result, industry could not get going, 
and unemployment was widespread for months. 

With the advent of the van Acker Government, 
matters showed a tendency to improve. Coal de- 
hveries increased, and by the end of March the 
output of electricity was large enough to maintain 
the supply of current day and night. The number 
of unemployed was reduced by 100,000 in two 
months. The end of the war in Europe brought 
further improvement, especially in transportation 
and forei^ trade. In June, civilian mileage on 
Belgian railroads for the first time exceeded that 
of the military, if only by a small margin. 

Throughout the summer, however, the Belgians 
complained that their allies were hampering, rather 
than helping, the country's economic convales- 
cence. There was dissatisfaction in Brussels, in par- 
ticular, with the slow and cumbrous functioning of 
lend-lease machinery. It was pointed out — and the 
Foreign Economic Administration in Washington 
confirmed this — that reverse lend-lease by Belmum 
was about four times as great as American lend- 
lease aid to that country. 

Indeed, goods and services ^pplied by Belgium 
-—especially through tlie Allies' use of port facilities 
in Belgium — were valued at $67,500,000 by May 
31, as compared with only $14,166,000 worth of 
American lend-lease exports to Belgium by May 1. 
As the United States^ indebtedness to Belgium 
mounted, the press and public clamored for cash 
payments wherewith to buy American goods not 
obtainable under lend-lease. 

In an attempt to cope with the tremendous pub- 
lic debt, which in four and a half years of German 
occupation had risen from 66 billion francs to 156 
billion, the van Acker Government introduced a 
drastic program of taxation. The new financial plan 
provided, among other things, for total confiscation 
of all benefits made during the period of occupa- 
tion on deliveries to the enemy, and a tax of from 
70 to 95 percent on excess profits made during the 
same period on business not involving the enemy. 
At the same time, the Government partisdly lifted 
the restrictions placed on all bank accounts imme- 
diately following liberation. 

The steady progress of economic recovery was 
highli^ted by an official report on Sept. 23 that, 
in spite of demobilization and the repatriation ot 

100.000 former prisoners of Vsrar, the number of 
jobless had fallen from 300,000 in February to 

110.000 in September. By that time, coal produc- 
tion had reached about 70 percent of prewar 
figures, while electric service was almost normal. 


On Oct. 20 it was announced in Washin^on 
that an interim settlement of lend-lease relations 
between Beldum and the United States had been 
reached. Under this agreement, the United States 
recognized that Belgian reverse lend-leaae to date 
exceeded lend-lease aid by $90,000,000 and prom- 
ised to settle this amount in the near future, partly 
in cash, partly by transfer of surplus property in 
Belgium, and pamy throu^ deliveries of raw ma- 
terials and other goods ordered by Belgium in the 
United States. 

Thtt Purgt. The new Government pursued with 
vigor the purge of traitors and collaborationists 
which had lagged under the Pierlot regime. Among 
prominent collaborationists arrested during the 
summer were Gerard Roms^e who had servra the 
Nazis as ''Minister of Interior," Raymond de 
Becker, German-appointed editor of Le Soir, and 
Gen. Lambert Chardonne, accused of having re- 
cruited men for the traitorous Rexist movement. 

The leader of the Rexists, L^on Degrelle, how- 
ever, managed to escape Belgian justice, at least 
temporarily. Degrelle, who had served with the 
German Ajrmy on the eastern front, fled from the 
Stettin sector in a Nazi plane which crash-landed 
on a beach near San Sebastian, Spain, on May 8. 
Slightly injured in the crash, me Belgian Fascist 
leader was interned by Spanish authorities, who 
rejected, however, a Belgian request for extradition 
on the groimds that Demlle was a political refu- 
gee. On July 29 it was Teamed in Madrid that an 
unsuccessful attempt had been made to kidnap 
DegreUe from the military hospital at San Se- 
bastian “for a one-way ride across the French 
frontier." 

Up to June 1, 1945, out of some 70,000 persons 
arrested on charges of collaboration with the en- 
emy, 8,538 were held in jail and 19,736 in intern- 
ment camps. Belgian courts by that time had sen- 
tenced 1,150 persons to death, most of them in 
absentia; prison sentences had been imposed on 
5,284 persons, including 1,656 cases of judgment 
in absentia. The death sentence was executed in 
33 cases. 

After hberation, the Rexist and the Flemish Na- 
tionalist parties were outlawed, and their repre- 
sentatives were deprived of their seats in Parlia- 
ment. The resulting reduction of members, from 
202 to 181 in the Chamber, and from 167 to 151 
in the Senate, materially strengthened die leftist 
and anti-Leopold tendencies in Parliament. 

Production. Previous to the war Belgium's manu- 
facturing, mining, intensive a^culture, and ex- 
tensive foreign commerce enabled it to support 
one of the densest populations of Europe (712 per 
square mile on Dec. 31, 1938). The area under 
cultivation was substantially expanded hi 1941 
and 1942, but showed a marked decrease in 1944 
and 1945. Leading crops are wheat, rye, oats, 
potatoes, and sugar beets. Cattle numbers in- 
creased in 1945, approaching 1939 levels. On May 
15, 1945, there were 780,556 dairy cows, 621,- 
328 pigs, and 282,502 horses. Production of meat 
fell in 1944 to less than one-third of the prewar 
output’ that of butter, margarine, and sugar also 
showed a marked decrease. Belgium possesses large 
mineral resources, especially coal, iron, and zinc 
ores. The average monthly output of coal was re- 
duced from 1,979,000 metric tons in 1943 to 1,- 

125.000 in 1944; that of pig-iron from 136,000 to 

59.000 tons. Belgium also was an important pre- 
war producer of glass, paper, cardbo^, cement, 
cotton yam, rayon, metal products, alcoholic bev- 
erages, etc. 

Foraiga Trade. Belgium's foreign commerce in 
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terms of money was drastically reduced during 
the war, from an average of 3,700,000,000 francs 
per month in 1939 to 750,000,000 francs in 1944. 
The decrease in quantity was even greater if the 
rise of prices du^g that period is taken into 
account. Imports in 1944 averaged 305,000,000 
francs a month, exports 452,000,000. 

Finance. The note circulation was 100,000 million 
francs in August, 1944. The Belgian franc was 
fixed at 176.6 to the £ sterling on Oct. 5, 1944. 
Belgium's domestic debt, rising steadily, reached 
187,000 million francs in September, 1945. 

Joachim Joesten. 

ilUIARDS. Welker Cochran of San Francisco re- 
tained his world three-cushion title by defeating 
Willie Hoppe, the ageless cue artist from New 
York, 4,819 to 4,771 in a 90-block cross-countn^ 
challenge tournament. The two stars played in 
thirteen cities from New York to San Francisco. 

Willie Mosconi was the top man in pocket bil- 
liards for the second vear in a row, the Toledo, 
Ohio, ace keeping his laurels when he turned back 
the challenge of the veteran Ralph Greenleaf of 
Detroit. The national amateur three-cushion crown 
was annexed by Edward Lee of New York. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

BIRTH CONTROl. A permanent injunction restrain- 
ing U. S. Postmaster General Frank T. Walker from 
interfering with the mailing of the Consumer's 
Union Report on Contraceptive Materials was is- 
sued in March by Judge T. Alan Goldsborough of 
the United States District Court of Appeals. The 
injunction concluded a four-year action in the 
courts. 

In May Mr. Walker was further overruled from 
barring Paul Popenoe's pamphlet. Preparing for 
Marriage, from the mails. The decision, said by a 
post office attorney to be '^tantamount to a judicial 
repeal of the 72-ycar old { Comstock ) law," upheld 
the Appellate Court's ruling that the Postmaster 
General had no power on his own judgment to ex- 
clude any publication from the mails widiout a 
hearing. 

In Connecticut, the state legislature again de- 
feated a bill which would permit a physician to 
prescribe birth control methods for married women 
when a question of health was involved. The bill 
was defeated by failure to report it out of com- 
mittee. Two years must elapse Before such bill can 
be reconsidered. 

Previous to the defeat of the bill a statewide poll 
had disclosed an overwhelming majority, 85 per- 
cent of adult voters, in favor of birth control legis- 
lation. 

ActhfitiM of Hi* Flannad Parenthead Podaration. At 

the 24th Annual Meeting of the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America held in New York 
City, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, rector of the 
Church of the Redeemer, of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
was elected President of the Federation to succeea 
Dr. J. H. J. Upham, who assumed the chairman- 
ship of the National Medical Council 

Forty of the city's most distina^hed physicians 
at the Annual Dinner discussed ^Responsibility for 
the Health of Tomorrow's Family.” Dr. R. C. Wil- 
liams, Assistant Surgeon Generid, United States 
Public Health Service, announced the Service's 
l^licv on child raadng — ^"anv state decidinff to 
develop a planned parenthood program could ex- 
pect nrom Public Health Service the same con- 
sideration that would be given to any other pro- 
posal in connection with state healdi work.” 

Two $500 awards of the Albert and Mary Lasker 


Foundation were presented to scientists who had 
made the most significant contribution to research 
in the field of infertility and contraception. Dr. 
John MacLeod, Department of Anatomy, Cornell 
University Medical College, received an award for 
research in the motility of the human spenn. Dr. 
Felix J. Underwood, Health Officer of the Missis- 
sippi State Health Department, received the award 
for his contribution to better maternal and child 
health by including planned parenthood in the 
State public health program. 

Before a luncheon audience of 1,300, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt addressed a Symnosium of 
representatives of eleven public ana private 
agencies whose mutual interests share a concern 
for the well-being of the American family. In- 
cluded in her address, which was carried over a 
nation-wide network, was an endorsement of the 
planned parenthood movement. In a subsequent 
interview, reported in a nationally circulated maga- 
zine, Mrs. Roosevelt reiterated her attitude toward 
planned families. 

Planned parenthood services for Negro groups 
expanded considerably during tlie year. Full time 
Negro consultants have been added to stafiPs of 
Illinois, Maiyland and Washington, D. C., leagues. 
Plans to include discussion of child spacing in the 
year's programs of the National Congress of Col- 
ored Parents and Teachers were formulated. Miss 
Mary E. Langford was added to the Federation's 
staff as field consultant on Work with Negroes. 
She has imtiated and carried out demonstrations 
in various areas of tlie country. In October the 
Hannah Stone Planned Parenthood Memorial Cen- 
ter opened in Harlem, New York's congested Ne- 
gro center, where tlie stillbirtli and infant death 
rate and maternal mortality is tliree times that of 
any other section of the city. Offsetting such 
needed service was tlie closing in Philadelphia of 
the Maternal Healtli Center m the Douglas Hos- 
pital. 

1945 witnessed a growing cooperation with 
mental and tuberculosis hospitals. Miss Lillian W. 
Turnbull, recently appointed State Director of 
the Iowa League for Planned Parenthood, re- 
ported cooperation with three of the State's 
mental hospitals whereby instruction in birth con- 
trol became a part of the routine of discharging 
patients. Likewise patients on leaving the State 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium are referred to the Iowa 
City Clinic for contraceptive mstruction. 

With growing awareness that the minister is tlie 
key person to guide a program of marriage educa- 
tion and counsellmg, the National Clergymen's 
Advisory Council published a syllabus on such 
matters for use in seminaries, community training 
schoob and by individuals interested in marriage 
and family counselling. 

Latest reports indicate that Planned Parenthood 
services are now available in 599 active clinics; 
241 are located in public health departments; 65 
in hospitab; 256 in extra-mural clinics, and in 37 
communities where no clinic exbts, a referral sys- 
tem cooperated with local physicians. 

Fertility Clinics have been added to the services 
of a number of chnics during the year; in the Chi- 
cago clinic over 100 women received treatment for 
infertility. Basal temperature charts to aid in de- 
termining optimum fertility in individual patients, 
together with patient instruction, were made avail- 
able to clinics and’ private physicians. 

Important among the publications of the year b 
the reprint of Dr. Jacob Yerushalmy's study of 
7,000,000 births. Dr. Yerushalmy, chi^ statbtician 
in the United States Public He^th Service, con- 
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eluded from his study that the coimtry’s high still- 
birth rate could be lowered by properly spacing the 
time between births. The Federation's pamphlets, 
The Soldier Takes a Wife, addressed to the return- 
ing soldier, Planning to Have a Baby? and Popida- 
tion and Peace were the year's best sellers. Mailing 
lists included clergjonen, physicians, public healtn 
ohBcials, public ana school libraries, teachers, hos- 
pital nurses, professors of economics, key “opinion 
makers,” writers, authors of medical and nursing 
textbooks and thousands of individual requests for 
literature from every state in the union. During 
1945 more than sixty articles favorable to the pro- 
gram of Planned Parenthood appeared in popular 
and professional magazines with national and state 
circulation. Polls t^en throughout the year in 
schools and colleges have indicated an overwhelm- 
ing number of youths in favor of sex education, in- 
cluding birth control information as a “practical 
he^ in preparation for marriage.” A fifteen minute 
radio transcription of Am 1 My Brothers Keeper? 
dramatized by nationally known radio performers, 
was made available to all Planned Parenthood cen- 
ters. Many leading radio stations throughout the 
country have included on their programs a discus- 
sion of the Federation's program. 

Foreign Reports 

China. Resolutions favoring birth control were 
passed by the Kuomintang, the Chiang Kai-Shek 
ruling party. “Eugenic measures” adopted by the 
party congress were far more advanced than that 
of any western power and became part of a post- 
war program. 

Japan. Japanese leaders announced a definite 
program of birth control as solution to overpopu- 
lation. Baroness Shizuyo Ishimoto, long advocate of 
birth control for her country, has been named can- 
didate for tlie lower house of the Diet. If elected 
she will seek to promote a planned parenthood 
policy and a democratic way of life for women. 

Ruitia. While not banning the use of contra- 
ceptives, Russia embarked upon a “baby incentive” 
program to oflFset her war fosses. Prizes and cash 
allowances were gi^'en to mothers as stimulus to 
large families. 

Egypt. The Grand Mufti's decree that birtli con- 
trol was legally and religiously permissible to Mos- 
lem people was recently made known to the West- 
ern world in a translation from the Arabic. 

Franc*. The French Government was reported to 
have ordered vast quantities of testoterone (male 
hormone) for treatment of devitalized French sol- 
diers returning from Gorman prison camps. 

India. Dr. Gyan Chand, Professor of Economics, 
Palna College, recommended birth control as part 
of a national health service to meet a birth and 
death rate, one of the highest in the world, 

Canoda. In July, a generous program of “baby 
bonuses” was instituted throughout the Dominion. 

D. Kenneth Rose. 

BOBSLEDDING. The Mount Van Iloevenberg Olym- 
ic run at Lake Placid was closed during 0ie war, 
ut plans for its reopening and the resumption of 
title racing were given impetus near the close of 
1945 when Gov. lliomas E. Dewey and legislative 
leaders approved tlie expenditure of $12,000 to 
recondition the big New York slide. 

No competition has been held since 1942, when 
the following champions were crowned: Jimmy 
Biokford and Bill D^Amico, North American two- 
man team: Jimmy Bickford, Hugh Bickford, Dick 
Morse and Lou Miron, North American and na- 
tional A.A.U. four-man team; Bud Washbond and 


Nick Ruscitto, national A.A.U. boblet, and the 
Bickfords, national two-man bob team. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

BOK FOUNDATION, Tha Mory Louis* Curtis. A philan- 
thropic organization which has as its principal ac- 
tivity the support of the Curtis Institute or Music 
in Philadelphia. Grants have also been made to die 
Setdement Music School, Philadelphia, and the Re- 
search Studio, Maitland, Fla., the latter being a 
kind of “laboratory” for painting. Financed by ^ts 
of $12,500,000 from Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
the Foundation was created in 1931 for the support 
of music, fine arts, science, invention, or general 
education. Address: 1726 Locust Street, Plula- 
delphia 3, Pa. 

BOLIVIA. A republic of South America. Area: 416,- 
040 sQuare miles. Population 3,533,900 (1942). 
Capital: Sucre is the seat of the Supreme Court 
and nominally the capital, but La Paz, the largest 
city, is the actual seat of the Government. 

About three-fifths of Bolivia is composed of 
tropical lowlands, the remainder of high plateaus 
and mountains. Humid tropical climate prevails in 
the lowlands, temperate in the plateau areas, and 
varying extremes of cold at altitudes above 13,000 
feet. 

Gov*rnm*nt. Bolivia is a centralized republic of 
9 Departments, under the Constitution of 1938, 
which was amended by a Constituent Assembly 
elected in July 1944. The Constitution provides for 
a bi-cameral Congress: a Senate of 27 members (3 
from each Department), elected for 6-year terms, 
one-third elected every 2 years; and a Chamber of 
Deputies of 110 members, elected for 4-year terms, 
one-half retiring every 2 years. Regular sessions of 
the Congress open on August 6 of each year for a 
60-day period, which may be extended to 90 days 
when desired. The President is elected for a 6-ycar 
term, and is assisted by a Cabinet of 9 ministers. 

The Constituent Assembly confirmed President 
Gualberto Villarroel, who had assumed the presi- 
dency in December 1943 as a result of a coup 
d'etat which overthrew the government of Presi- 
dent Enrique Penaranda del Castillo. 

Ev*ntt, 1945. Bolivia was in a critical political 
situation at the turn of the year, as liberals in the 
other American countries, the opposition within 
Bolivia, and Bolivian exiles abroad opened fire on 
the new Government which had been set up on 
the last day of 1944. The year's-end shakeup had 
restored the allegedly pro-Nazi Nationalist Revolu- 
tionary Movement (MNR) to power, with its 
leader, Victor Paz Estenssoro, in the post of Fi- 
nance Minister, although elimination of MNR in- 
fluence had been one of the conditions on which 
the other American republics had recognized the 
regime of President Gualberto Villarroel in mid- 
1944. 

The Government in La Paz was oflBcially silent 
in the face of charges of double dealing, but its 
supporters argued that the Army did not wish to 
continue governing indefinitely, and that it had no 
other choice but to call on the country's larg:est 
party and the one with the heaviest representation 
in the Constituent Assembly. It was only because 
the Government had made it so that the MNR was 
the dominant party, the opposition countered. 

Enemies of the Villarroel regime found an im- 
mediate issue in the fate of the aged Senator Luis 
Calvo, Genuine Republican, and Senator Felix 
Capriles, Unified Socialist, who had been missing 
since Uie November 1944 uprising in Oruro. Late 
in January the bodies of the two senators were 
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found at the bottom of a ravine on the road to 
Yungas, near La Paz. Their hands had been tied 
behind their badcs and their skulls crushed. The 
opposition charged that they had been murdered 
by the Government This issue continued to agitate 
die country throu^out the year; as late as Novem- 
ber 21 a minority bloc in thp Constituent Assembly 
paid posthumous tribute to Calvo and Capriles. 

Reports on conditions within censorship 
shrouded Bolivia varied widely during the early 
months of the vear. Exiles, representing both right- 
ist commercial and industrial interests known to 
Bolivians as La Rosea (the Ring), and the Leftist 
Revolutionary and Communist parties insisted that 
the ViUaxroel re^e was fascist and was carry- 
ing on a reign oF terror. Other observers reported 
that conditions were fairly normal and that the 
more severe repressive measures had ended with 
Ae liauidation of the November revolt. They 
stressed the nationalistic and socialistic character 
of the Government and its determination to brook 
no serious opposition, but saw signs that it was 
adopting a less extreme position than at the begin- 
ning of its power. On February 16, President Vil- 
larroel signed a decree lifting the state of siege; 
and a crisis within the MNR led to the expulsion 
of reportedly pro-Nazi Dlonisio Foiaimini as a 
“traitor.” 

The exiles continued their opposition, however. 
Exiled leadens of five political parties cabled the 
Mexico City Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace from Chile to call attention 
to the “bloody deception” by which the Villarroel 
regime had won diplomatic recognition. 

And in June the Bolivian Democratic Union 
organized in La Paz in 1044 was reorganized in 
Santiago, Chile, to include the same five parties: 
Liberal, Genuine Republican, Republican Social- 
ist, Unified Socialist, and Leftist Revolutionary 
(PIR). The coalition denounced Villarroel s re- 
gime as terroristic and Nazi-Fascist and pledged 
itself to carry on an open and relentless battle 
against it. Luis Fernando Guachalla, former Bo- 
livian Ambassador in Washington was elected 
president of the Bolivian Democratic Union. ( Late 
in September the Republican Socialists reiterated 
their opposition to the Villarroel Administration 
but withdrew from the UDB. ) 

Bolivia witnessed a strange political interlude 
when on March 12, according to an official an- 
nouncement, several men ambushed and fired on 
an official car in which Villarroel and his family 
were driving between La Paz Heights and the 
city. One bullet struck the car but the rest went 
wild, it was said; the assailants were arrested. 

A few^ days later the Government issued a cor- 
rection: '*The act was committed by persons with- 
out any political affiliation who, being in a state of 
drunkenness, tried to halt the automobile in order 
to get transportation back into town. They have 
been placed at the disposal of ordinary authorities 
for attempts against the public safety.” The men 
arrested were reported freed on March 28. 

The Constituent Assembly was scheduled to 
convene at the beginning of July but was unable 
to do so for two days because of lack of a quorum. 

On the second attempt, only 66 of 137 legis- 
lators appeared, including members of the MNR 
and a few others; a majority of the opposition del- 
egates were no l^ger in the country. The session 
finally got under way on July 4. 

On July 5, Interior Minister Edmundo Nogales 
denied rumors of unrest, declared that domestic 
tranquility was a necessary prerequisite to eventual 
retirement of the Army from die Government and 


establishment of rule by political parties, and guar- 
anteed administration aid in the reorganization of 
political groups. The opposition, he diarged, was 
carrying on a campaign of agitation and subver- 
sion. 

One of the first acts of the assembly was to ap- 
prove unanimously a general amnesty decree 
covering “all persons invmved in political crimes,” 
including participants in the previous November’s 
abortive uprising. Villarroel declared on July 26 
that he would approve the measure, but he pledged 
“vigorous and energetic defense*’ of the principles 
of the December 1943 revolution which had placed 
him in power. A month later PIR leader Ricardo 
Anay^ exiled in Chile, stated that the first of that 

S arty’s leaders to test the amnesty by returning to 
oUvia had been arrested. 

Altering an earlier schedule, the assembly agreed 
on August 1 to remain in session until the end of 
the year and to reconvene as a regular congress on 
Au£^st 6. 1946. On October 9 it prepared to trans- 
form itself into a congress by drawing lots to elim- 
inate 64 members. Those eliminated included 29 


MNR members, 16 independents, 9 Liberals, 8 
independent Socialists, 1 Genuine Republican, and 
1 member of the PIR. 

The assembly on October 31 elected Jesus 
Montellano Vice President of the republic, and it 
adjourned sine die on November 24. President 
Villarroel and Vice President Montellano solemnly 
swore to comply with the constitutional reforms 
adopted by the assembly, which included: women’s 
sufirage in municipal elections; a six-year presi- 
dent!^ term instead of four; freedom of labor 
unionization; juridical equality of husband and 
wife before the law; recognition of common-law 
marriages after two years; and authorization to the 
Government to establish export monopolies in cer- 
tain raw materials. 

Another factor arose to plague the Villarroel 
Administration as the year neared an end. For 
months tlie President had been trying to wm the 
support of the Indian masses of Bolivia by promis- 
ing them land and the abolition of forced labor. 

Some of tliem took him literally and tried to 
seize land. Bloody clashes resulted which intensi- 
fied the problems of the Government, already 
serious enough because of the bad economic situa- 
tion. And in the last weeks of 1945 the four parties 
of the Bolivian Democratic Union again reorgan- 
ized their coalition, re-naming it the Democratic 
Anti-Fascist Front and issuing a fiery manifesto 
against Villarroel. 

Economic CondHiont, Moimting living costs kept 
Bolivia in a precarious economic state during 1945; 
economic pressure contributed largely to the in- 
stability 01 the Government. 

President Villarroel high-lifted one of the 
country's basic economic problems early in Jan- 
uary, when he declared that it was necessary for 
the nation to feed itself before it could be free to 
carry out social progress. He outlined a program 
for the systematic development of the cattle in- 
dustry and wheat farming, and a few months later 
the Government put forth a postwar economic plan 
which included: (1) restrictions on the circula- 
tion of foreign exchange, to build up reserves; (2) 
encouragement of domestic industry; (3) inte- 
gration of the eastern departments into the na- 
tional economy so that the tin industry could be 
sufmlemented as a source of national wealth by oil 
and af culture. On March 28 it was announced 
that the Bolivian Development Corporation and 
the United States Export-Import Bank had panted 
an estimated $860,0()0 in cr^ts to local industries 
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to aid them in reducing the republic’s needs for 
imported food. pMticularly fruit and meat. “The 
time is short, Finance Minister Paz Estenssoro 
told a correspondent, “and if we do not set up our 
own industry and ^ow our own food, then Bolivia 
might become a most coimtry.” 

But tin vi^s stHl the mainstay of the Bolivian 
economy, and the end of the war in Asia and the 
prospective rec^ning of Far Eastern mines lent 
a sense of ureency to the country’s economic 
planning which was reflected in the political 
tension. Cabinet ministers believed that they had 
about two years in which to put their economic 
house in order before the Malayan tin mines were 
again shining to the western world. It was a gi- 
gantic tasK, and the determination of the ruling 
soldiers and nationalistic, socialistic members ca 
the MNR to accomplish it against any (^>position 
may have explained some of the ruuilessness of 
the Government. 

The Foreign Economic Administration in Wash- 
ington announced late in February that it had 
signed a new tin contract with Bolivia. It provided 
a cents per pound price increase for the balance 
of the life of tlie basic tin contract; a retroactive 
increase of 2 cents a pound for the period, July- 
December 1943; a new schedule of smelter charges; 
and maintenance of standards of health and work- 
ing conditions for labor. 

On February 11 the Villarroel Government ap- 
proved a 1945 budget of an estimated $25,040,- 
000, including: $5,J^0,000 for the armed forces; 
$1,740,000 for the Interior Ministry; $600,000 for 
the Foreign Ministry; $3,620,000 for education; 
$920,000 for labor; $1,660,000 for public works; 
$480,000 for agriculture; $700,000 for communica- 
tions; and $1,720,000 for “obligations of the state.” 

Reviewing his 21 months in oflBce, President Vil- 
larroel declared in October that his administration 
had curbed inflation, stabilized the currency, aided 
agriculture and industry, and advanced social re- 
form. Nevertheless, on November 22 he found it 
necessary to warn the country to prepare to face 
an acute economic crisis in 1946. The national 
budget would be reduced by about one-sixtli, he 
declared, and he expected every Bolivian family 
to reduce its own expenditures. He foresaw no im- 
provement until the end of 1947, when the meas- 
ures the Government was taking should have ef- 
fect. 

Foreign Relatione. Although liberals in the Other 
American republics were critical of the character 
of the Bolivian Government, there was little formal 
change in relations between La Paz and other 
capitals during 1945. 

The keynote of Bolivian-United States relations 
was sounded early in January, when the Bdivian 
Ambassador in Washington, Victor Andrade, said 
that the return of the MNR to the Government 
would not mean a change in its policy of coopera- 
tion with other countries of the hemisphere. On 
the same day, officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of State asserted the same thing. 

The United States scored a diplomatic success 
early in the spring, when it shipped 10,000 tons 
of wheat to Bolivia to relieve a shortage caused 
when alleged transportation difficulties held up a 
wheat shipment from Argentina. It was announced 
on July 26 that the Bemvian Development Cor- 
poration had signed a $500,000 contract with a 
United States firm for construction of a highway 
between Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. 

Relations with Argentina, traditionally deter- 
mined on hegemony over its weaker neighbor, 
preoccupied the Bouvian Foreign Ministry. 


The most active issue between the two countries 
was that of smugglers who were trying to run rub- 
ber into rubber-hungry Argentina. Early in March 
the Ministry of Agriculture reached an agreement 
with the United States Rubber Devebpment Cor- 
mration to control this smuggling, which was 
draining awav rubber needed for the war effort 
of the Unitea States. The agreement provided for 
transit permits for rubber shipments within the 
national territory, careful watra op the frontiers 
and declarations by producers of all stocks on hand. 

In return, the Bcuivian Government was to re- 
ceive $30,000 to fight smuggling and $200,000 to 
increase rubber production. 

On April 17, President Villarroel, other Bolivian 
officials, and Argentine representatives attended 
the opening of an Argentine Industrial Exposition 
in La Paz. The fair drew praise from the local 
press; La Calle declared that “the public has been 
impressed by the enormous mogram of Argentine 
agriculture, stock raising and manufacturing.” The 
exposition closed in the middle of May, after hav- 
ing been visited by some 62,000 persons. 

This effective Argentine propaganda was backed 
up by action. On May 31, the Bolivian Govern- 
ment published a decree authorizing the estab- 
lishment, in La Paz, of a branch of the Argentine 
National Bank, and a week later President Vil- 
larroel announced a pro-am of economic collabora- 
tion with Argentina, c^ing for a large Argentine 
investment in the development of Bolivian oil and 
joint completion of the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz rail- 
road. Villarroel told the press on July 20, that 
Bolivia was then sending 120 cubic meters of pe- 
troleum daily to Argentina, and that this amount 
would shcMtly be Increased to 150 cubic meters. 

At the same time, the Bolivian Government 
counteracted Argentine imperialism by dealing 
with Argentina’s rival, Brasdl. During the spring 
Foreign Minister Gustavo Chac6n visited Rio de 
Janeiro and brought back on agreement which cov- 
ered: (1) a method of financing the projected 
Vilavila-Santa Cruz railroad; (2) spe^ng of 
construction of the Corumba-Santa Cruz rail- 
road; and (3) intensification of oil exploration in 
eastern Bolivia. 

The perennial Pacific seaport issue between 
Bolivia and Chile became active again when Victor 
Andrade, Bolivian delegate to the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco, expressed the hope 
that at some time in the fuUure the Assembly of 
the world organization might study die possibility 
of revision of the 1904 treaty by which Bolivia haa 
lost her seacoast to Chile, ’ihe hope was repeated 
in La Paz and the Chilean press, as usual, rose to 
the bait, but no action was taken and the furor 
died down by the end of die year. 

Other 1945 developments in Bolivian forei^ 
reladons; In September, die Constituent Assembly 
approved six commercial, cultural, and tranmorta- 
tion conventions which had been negotiated with 
Paraguay in 1939, and later that month President 
Villarroel paid a state visit to Paraguay; establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations widi the Soviet Union 
was formalized on April 19; Bolivia severed dip- 
lomatic relations with the Franco Government of 
Spain on September 31, because of Spanish “hos- 
tility” to the democratic allies during the war. 

The People. Over half of the total population of 
Bolivia are Indians; 32 percent are of mixed blood; 
13 percent are of European descent ( chiefly Span- 
ish). Density of population per sQuare mile ranges 
from 0.6 in the tropical lowlands to 28.5 in the 
area of Cochabamba. Largest cities are: La Paz, 
301,000; Cochabamba, 60,000; and Oruro, 50,000. 
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Spanish is the ofBcial language, but in Indian 
communities native dialects are spoken. 

The State religion is Roman Catholic, but other 
faiths are freely tolerated. 

In 1939 about one-fifth of the population over 
7 years of age was estimated to be literate. Pri- 
mary education is now free and compulsory. In 
1942 there were 1,766 primary schools with a 
total enrollment of 160,283; in 1941, 77 secondary 
schools had a total enrollment of 11,255. There 
are 6 universities in Bolivia. 

Notional Economy. Mining is the outstanding in- 
dustry of Bolivia. Tin is the most important mineral 
produced, although production is expensive be- 
cause of die comiuex nature of the ore. During the 
period 1938-41, minerals constituted more than 
w percent of the total value of Bolivian exports, 
with tin accounting for about 70 percent. Bolivia 
also produces tungsten, gold, silver, copper, bis- 
muth, lead, antimony, zinc, and petroleum. 

Agriculture has not be^ weU developed in 
Bolivia. About 5 million acres are estimated to be 
under cultivation. Productivity of the land is low 
and modem agriculture machinery and methods 
are not used. Most crops raised in the country are 
sprown for the domestic market, but some dried 
fruits, coffee, rubber, cinchona, cacao, and nuts 
are exported, as are some cattle and cattle products. 

Laclc of cheap power and coal has limited de- 
velopment of industry in Bolivia. What little man- 
ufacturing there is, is centered in the Department 
of La Paz. Industries include processing of food- 
stuffs and beverages, textiles, furniture, tobacco, 
glassware, and chemical products. 

Foreien Trade. Bolivian exports usually exceed 
imports. Since Bolivia has no seacoast, all foreign 
trade is conducted throuch Argentina, Chile, or 
Peru, which nant special privOeges to Bolivian 
commodities. In 1942, exports totaled 227,104,- 
000 bolivianos, of which the value of tin amounted 
to 163,907,000 bolivianos: of other minerals, 54,- 
195,000 bolivianos (about 96 percent of all ex- 
ports ) . In that .year the United States received 
65.7 percent of the total exports; the United King- 
dom, 31.9 percent; Argentina, 2 percent. 

Bolivian imports consist chiefly of manufactured 
products. In 1942, imports totaled 124,883,000 
bolivianos. Manufactured articles represented over 
one-half of the total; foodstuffs and beverages 
about 26 percent; raw materials some 15 per- 
cent. Of total imports for that year the United 
States provided 39.9 percent; Argentina, 26.8 per- 
cent; Peru, 14.9 percent; Chile and the United 
Kingdom each supplied about 6 percent. 

Harry B. Murkland. 


BONIN ISLANDS (Ogotowaro Ounto). An archipelago 
of 27 islands in die western Pacific, about 550 miles 
south of Tokyo, Japan. The chief islands are Chichi 
( 10 sq. mi.), H^a, Ani, Ototo, Mei, Yome, Muko, 
and Nakadachi. Total area: 30 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 6,000 in 1940. Capital: Omura (on Chichi). 
The principal agricultural crops are sugarcane, 
pineapples, and bananas. The Bonins passed to the 
control of United States forces following the sur- 
render of Japan to the Allied nations in 1945. 

4owLINO. America's popular vrinter sport celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary last year and its tremendous 
growth since 1895, when it became an organized 
and well-govemed game, is shown by die legion of 
20,000,000 followers that it has todav. The lifting 
of travel restrictions came as a birthday present to 
die American Bowling Congress, but a litde too 
late to permit renewal of major championships. 


BOXING 

However, all the biff events of the prewar era are 
on the 1946 schedule. 

With national tourneys curtailed, individual play 
again was overshadow^ by the great contribution 
of the Bowlers Victory Legion to the war effort 
and the peace effort. The league raised more than 
$300,000 to provide recreational kits for service 
men, drawing from Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower a 
letter of thanks that commended the nation's 
bowlers for ''helping to make the life of overseas 
men more pleasant.*^ League members also played 
important roles in War Bond sales and various 
charity fuhd drives. 

Among the stars of the year in individual play 
were Joe Wilman of Chicago, winner of the match- 
play crown; Buddy Bomar of Chicago and Andy 
Varipapa, New Yorker. William Kenet and Walter 
Rappenhagen of Detroit led in doubles and Mrs. 
Marion Gorman, another Detroiter, ranked among 
the best women competitors. Eckhardt and Becker 
Beers of Detroit came out on top in major team 
bowling. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

BOXING. With the majority of champions and other 
leading performers in the armed forces our boxing 
promoters once again depended on quantity rather 
than quality to maintain their financial resources. 
There was no dearth of boxing shows and the 
talent displayed evidently pleased the fans for 
they kept coming back for more. Mike Jacobs, 
named ^‘Promoter of the Year,” kept Madison 
Square Garden's turnstiles clicking with 42 shows 
that drew receipts of $2,214,968, the Rocky Grazi- 
ano-Freddie Cochrane, Tami Mauriello-Lee Oma 
and Graziano-Harold Green bouts each going over 
the $100,000 mark. 

Championship bouts were rare, most of the titles 
having been frozen during the war years. Willie 
Pep, the little Hartford, Conn., battler, was the only 
universally reco^ized champion to enter the ring 
in defense of his crown and he gave a great ex- 
hibition in defeating Phil Terranova of the Bronx 
in their featherweight meeting at the Garden. Pep, 
who served a hitch in the Navy, was released and 
then drafted for the Army, won recognition as the 
"Fighter of the Year.” The Nutmeg Kid took part 
in seven battles in all, winning six and drawing in 
one to add luster to a brilliant record that at this 
writing showed 90 triumphs in 92 engagements. 

More than 400 boxers returned from me wars 
before the close of 1945 and titleholders lost little 
time getting into training for the defense of laurels 
that no longer are frozen. Biggest ring news of the 
year was the return of the heavyweight king, Joe 
Louis, and his arch rival, Billy Conn, and Match- 
maker Jacobs quickly signed the two for a title 
bout in June. 

In addition to Louis and Pep, the champions 
include Jackie Patterson, Scotland, flyweight; Man- 
uel Ortiz, El Centro, Calif., bantamweight; Bob 
Montgomery, Philadelphia (recognized by New 
York Commission) and Ike Williams (recognized 
by N.B.A. ) lightweights; Freddie Cochrane, Eliza- 
beth, N.J., welterweight; Tony Zale, Gaiy, Ind., 
middleweight, and Gus Lesnevich, Cliffside Park, 
N.J., light heavyweight. 

Col. Eddie Eagan, former amateur heavyweight 
king and Rhodes scholar, succeeded the late Gen. 
John J. Phelan as chairman of the New York Com- 
mission and introduced a new point system to sup- 
plement the old method of scoring on rounds. 
Under Eagan's plan there were no draw decisions 
in main events in New York and virtually no 
disputed verdicts. The new plan has merit. 
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The end of the war saw boxing begin to boom 
in other lands. Bruce Woodcock, 24-year-old rail- 
way worker, won the British and Empire heavy- 
weight honors by knocking out Jack London, who 
announced his retirement from me ring soon after 
that setback. Patterson, the world flyweight ruler, 
added the British Empire bantamweight crown to 
his trophies when he outpointed Jim Brady at 
Glasgow. Herb Narvo kept nis hea^^eifi^t cham- 

E ionwp of Australia, Jimmy Webster won the 
outh African bantam crown, Ken Shaw retained 
his Scottish heavyweight diadem and Nikolao 
Korolev continued to nue the Soviet heavies. 

Amateur glove swingers had another busy year 
in this country and a pair of Indian boxers on 
Oklahoma City's five-man team stole the show at 
our national A.A.U. bouts, Amos Altson taking 
the bantam tide and Virgil Franklin starring in the 
featherweight ranks. Omer A.A.U. victors were 
Keith Hamilton, New Orleans, 112 pounds; Jetson 
Arnold, Philadelphia, 135 pounds; Abe Lee, Chi- 
cago, 147 TOunds; Allan Faulkner, Buffalo, 160 
pounds; Ricnard Nutt, Alexandria, Va., 175 pounds 
and Charles Lester. Cleveland, heavweight. 

The Coast Guard Academy, with five of its men 
taking individual honors, won team laurels in the 
Eastern Intercollemate champiopships. Peter This- 
tle, 120; Brian (XHara, 127; Allen Pearce, 135; 
J. L. Wright, 175, and George Richardson, heavy- 
weight, tnumphed for the Sailors. Army's fighters 
took the other titles, Stephen Connor, 145; Amos 
Jordan, 155, and John Castle, 165, scoring for the 
West Pointers. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

BRAZIL. A republic of South America. Area: 3,286,- 
170 square miles. Population: 44,460,000. Capital: 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Brazil is the largest country in Soutli America 
and the fourth largest in the world. Over half of 
its total surface is composed of a plateau of 1,000 
to 3,000 feet elevation. More than two-fifths of 
the country consists of the Amazon and part of die 
Plata lowlands. The lowlands and eastern coastal 
plain are tropical; most of the plateau re^on is 
sub-tropical; the southeast is temperate in climate. 

Government. Brazil is a federal union of 20 states 
and five border territories. Cetulio Domelles Var- 
gas became President by a coup d'etat in October 
1930. In 1937 Vargas dissolved the Congress and 
assumed direct control of the government. A new 
Constitution was drawn up in 1937 which was 
never made effective. Under a decree issued in 
1939, the national government assumed virtually 
complete control over state governments. President 
Vargas resigned in October, 1945. Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Tos6 Linhares became acting chief 
executive pending elections, which were held on 
Dec. 2. 

The P«opU. Nearly one-half of the total popula- 
tion of South America lives in Brazil. It is esti- 
mated that about 60 percent of the people are of 
European origin (chiefly Portuguese, Italian and 
German); 30 percent are of mixed blood (white, 
Negro, and Indian ) ; 8 percent are Negro, and 2 per- 
cent Indian. The foreign population consists mostly 
of Italians, Portuguese, Spanish, Germans, and 
Japanese, and is largely concentrated in the south 
and southeastern sections of the country. The num- 
ber of persons per square mile ranges from 0.7 in 
the state of An^zonas to 114 in the state of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Tne three largest cities are: Rio de Janeiro, 1,- 
780,000; Sfio Paulo, 1,315.000; and Recife, 850,000. 
The official language of Brazil is Portuguese, but 


Italian and German are spoken in some sections of 
the southern states. 

The predominant religion is Roman Catholic. 

It was estimated in 1942 that about 50 percent 
of the adult population is literate. In 1941 there 
were 42,794 primary schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 3,350,737 students; 4,572 secondly schools 
with a total student body of 419,674; 4 universities 
and 57 separate faculties and institutes with a 
total registration of 21,098 students. 

Notional Economy. Agriculture constitutes the basis 
of Brazilian economy. It is estimated that over 
three-fourths of the total population derives its 
income directly from agriculture. Livestock and 
livestock products rank first in domestic impor- 
tance, while coffee and cotton lead all other agri- 
cultural crops in foreign trade. 

Brazil now ranks fourth among cattle-raising 
nations of the world with some 42,000,000 head. 
In 1940 there were over 6,000,000 goats; more 
than 25,000,000 swine; and about 15,CK)0,000 
sheep. Livestock slaughtered in 1943 totaled 11,- 

397.000 head; cattle and hogs accounting for more 
tlian 9,114,000. Meat, hides, and skins are the chief 
animal products. Hides, skins, frozen and preserved 
meat are exported. 

The most valuable agricultural crops are coffee, 
cotton, and com. The coimtry pr^uces about 
one-half of the world's output of coffee; ranks 
third among world producers of com; and leads 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere in pro- 
duction of rice. Other important a^cultural crops 
include: sugar, manioc. Deans, citrus fruits, ba- 
nanas and other fruits, tobacco, wheat, oil-bemring 
seeds and nuts, and cacao. Intensive efforts are 
being made to increase the country's output of 
rubber. Brazil produced 9,400,000 bags (of 60 
kilograms) of coffee in 1944; 470,000 metric tons 
of cotton in 1943-44; 1,790,000 metric tons of 
rice in 1944; 1,300,000 metric tons of sugar in 
1943-44; 1,998,887 bags (of 60 kilograms) of 
cacao in 1943; and 76,762,473 bunches of bananas 
in 1942. For the past 10 years Brazil's axmual com 
crop has averaged about 5,500,000 metric tons. 
Important forest products are also produced. 

Brazilian industry has been developing rapidly 
since 1900. In 1940 Brazil had 52,379 manufac- 
turing plants; by 1943 the number had grown to 
1(X),000, emplo^g 1,500,0(X) workers; SSo Paulo 
is the leading industrial state. In 1943 the most 
important manufactures were: foodstuffs, com- 
prising about 32 percent; textiles, 19.8 percent; 
clothing and toilet goods, 7 percent; chemicals. 
6.7 percent It is estimated that the total value of 
Brazilian industrial production reached more than 
31,000,000,000 cruzeiros in 1943. Sericulture, with 
an annual production in 1944 of 300, (XX) kilograms 
of silk yam, representing a gain of nearly 4(X) per- 
cent in four years' time, is a growing industry. 

With gradual development of Brad's iron and 
coal deposits, her heavy industry is increasing. In 
1944 the volume of pig iron produced was four 
times the output of the previous year; production 
of steel and sneet metal trebled in volume in the 
same period. Plans for a large scale steel industry 
were begun in 1941 with the start of construction 
of the $75,(XX),(XX) Volta Redonda plant, with an 
estimated annual capacity of 350,(XX) tons of steel 
ingots, or 250, (XX) tons of finished products. 

Feroign Troda. Brazil's foreign trade reached a 
high record in 1944. Exports totaled 10,711,338.- 
OOO cmzeiros, 80 percent of which was a^cui- 
tural, livestock, and forest nroducts. The krgest 
single export item was coffee beans, valuea at 

3.879.343.000 cruzeiros. Cotton piece goods valued 
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at 1,046,133,000 cruzeiros ranked second, and raw 
cott^ vaked at 667,941,000 cruzeiros, third. Rub- 
ber exports in l044 totaled 365^369,000 cruzeiros, 
an increase c£ 135 percent over 1943, though ex- 
ports of tires and tubes decreased. During 1944 
marked increases in exports were achieved for: 
pine, oiticica oil, sugar, rice, fruits, mat6, com, 
and tobacco; exports of cocoa dropped slightly in 
value but the vuue of cocoa butter exports more 
than tripled. During 1944 Brazil exported 107^640 
tons of raw cotton; 13,555,484 bags of coffee; 25,- 
805 tons of preserved be^; 15,860 tons of other 
preserved meats; 24,253 tons of hides and skins: 

296.000 metric tons of pine; 110,146 metric tons of 
cacao beans and cocoa butter; and 48,692 metric 
tons of mat4. 

The total value of Brazilian imports for 1944 
amounted to 7,885,8362000 cruzeiros, an increase of 
29 percent over 1943. Foodstuffs, valued at 1,687,- 
83^000 cruzeiros, made up the largest group of 
imports, of which wheat was the leading item. 
Miwufactured iron and steel products, valued at 

551.697.000 cruzeiros, ranked second. Imports of 
scientific instmments and accessories increased 
over 69 percent; imports of cutlery, tools, and 
utensils more than trebled. Newsprint and paper 
im]^rts showed an increase of 217 percent over 
1943, and imports of pharmaceutical products 
more than doubled. Notable increases were made 
in importation of electrical apparatus and of auto- 
mobile and accessories. 

Ninety-three percent of BraziTs total imports in 
1944 came from the American republics, which 
took 76 percent of Brazil’s exports. The United 
Statei; took 53 percent of Brazilian exports, and 
provided 61 percent of its imports. Argentina was 
the princfoal South American customer, taking 13 
percent or Brazil’s exports and furnishing 21 per- 
cent of its total imports. England, Spain, and 
Sweden were the chief European markets for 
Brazilian exports. 

Evmtf, 1945. There was an air of expectancy over 
Brazil as the year opened. President Getulio Var- 
gas’s most recent promise *‘to consult public opin- 
ion/’ made in a New Year’s Eve speech, stirred up 
more talk of politics and elections than the countiy 
had heard in a long time. Newspaper editorials 
discussed election procedure and carduUy worded 
literature about the long-banned politick parties 
was circulated throudt the mails. The people of 
Rio de Janeiro speculated >videly as to the date of 
their elections since 1934. 

On Pebruaty 22 the Rio newspaper, Correio da 
Martha, published the first open attack on the 
Vargas administration in years. Major Amilcar 
Dutra, director of the Department of Press and 
Propaganda (DIP), the government censorship 
agency, acted to suppress the paper, but a group 
of important publishers threatened to close their 
papers volimtarily if this was done. The Inter- 
Axnerican Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace was just beginning in Mexico City, and the 
Covemmemt darea not engage in open war with 
the press at that time. The result was complete 
collapse of press censorship in Rio and SSo Paulo; 
journalists complained, however, that it remained 
in effect for some time in other parts of the 
country. 

The end of censorship marked the beginning of 
free political activity. On the last day of Februaiy 
Vargas touted the Cabinet’s request that he caD 
a generm election for President and Congress, and 
on March 7 crowds gathered in Rio for the first 
political meeting since 1937; they heard students 
and opposition leaders attack die Government. At 


a rally in downtown Rio on March 23, sponsored 
by student groups and the Nationd Defense 
League to honor the Brazilian Expeditiona^ Force, 
Communism was openly espoused for the first time 
invars. 

iNvo presidential candidates came immediately 
to the fore. War Minister General Enrico Caspar 
Dutra was the dioice of Administration forces, 
while Air Brigadier General Eduaido Gomes was 
supported by opposition mxmps. Political leaders 
from every state met in Ao early in Apxil to or- 
gmize the National Democratic Union behind 
Gomes, while on May 9 Dutra backers ahnoonced 
the establidiment of the Social Democratic party. 
There was small difference between the plamrms 
of the two parties. Both were democratic and 
liberal-conservative in attitude, and inclined to 
express themselves in vague generalities. The red 
issue was between the friends and enemies of 
Vargas. 

Vdgas himself was a political enltoa. He stated 
several times that he was not a candidate, but his 
denials never seemed categorical. His most im- 
portant statement of pmpose was made in a speech 
in Vasco da Gama Stadium in Rio on May Da>s 
when he told 60,000 workers that his ‘Tnission’^ 
was completed ahd he was ready to retire to pri- 
vate hfe. He enumerated the social gains achieved 
during his administration, stating: have lifted 

the nation and the workers’ conditions to levels 
unheard of before.’’ He endorsed the Candida^ of 
Dutra, whom he said ’’merits the confidence of the 
nation.” The President then announced that he 
would remain in office during the forthcoming 
election and would turn his omce over to a suc- 
cessor ‘legally chosen by the people.” But he 
finished with the promise that If the workers ever 
needed him in the future, “you may count on me.” 

At the same time Vargas was carrying out a 
series of liberal measures which his opponents 
labeled as political in motive. On April 5 Rio’s 
police chief! Jo5o Alberto Lins de Barros author- 
ized the reopening of the anti-Axis Society of the 
Friends of America whose closing the year before 
had led to the resignation of Forei^ Minister 
Oswaldo Aranha. On April 22 Aranha assumed die 
presidency of the society, to which he had been 
elected but had been unable to accept because of 
its closing. 

On April 11 a special court granted writs of 
habeas corpus to a group of prominent exiles, au- 
thorizing their return to Brazil: Octavio Man- 
gabeira, former Foreign Minister in exile in New 
York: Paul Nogueira in Buenos Aires; and Ar- 
mando Salles de Oliveira, a prominent political 
leader who had already returned to SSo Paulo. 
(Salles de Oliveira died on May 19.) 

On April 18 Vargas decreed amnesty for all 
political prisoners. Most prominent of these was 
Luis Carlos Prestes, communist leader who had 
been in prison for nine years. Before his release 
Prestes had congratulate Vargas on Brazilian 
recognition of the Soviet Union, which had taken 
place on April 2, and some newmapers charged 
that a Vargas-Prestes alliance was in the making. 

A proposed electoral law was published in the 
Diatio Oficial on May 1 for comment and criticism, 
and on May 28 Vargas issued a decree-law setting 
concessional and presidential elections for De- 
cember 2, Elections of state executives and legisla- 
tures would fonow on May 6, 1946. The head of 
state and cabinet members must resign within 90 
days before election if they were candidates for 
office. The code provided for obligato^ voting for 
an aduh males except Soldim and llmerates, and 
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for employed women» forbade the use of party uni- 
forms and civilian militia, and provided a mini- 
mum of 1,000 votes for re^stration of new parties. 

On May 25 Vargas decreed abolition of DIF 
(Department of Press and Propaganda), censor- 
mip agency since 1940 for press, radio, cinema 
and Uiiater; and establishment of a National De- 
partment of Information under the Ministry of 
Justice. 

In another controversial move, made on June 22, 
Vargas created an Administrative Commi^on for 
Economic Defense with wide enforcement powers 
over all businesses, both domestic and foreign. The 
order included the right to warn, then to intervene 
or expropriate any finn which the new body, 
headed by Justice Minister Agememnon Magal- 
haes, considered guilty of *Vts against the nationri 
economy or contrary to the public interest/' 
Vargas's opponents, who had been ceaselessly at- 
tacking the Govemment's wide control of the na- 
tion's economy, and accompanying rising prices, 
at once labeled the decree a political weapon 
wliich would give the President life and death 
power over their businesses. So wide-spread was 
the opposition, both in Brazil and in foreign coun- 
tries, that on June 28 Magalhaes announced post- 
ponement of effectiveness of the decree to August 1 
so that commercial groups might study it further. 
The decree became effective on that date without 
important amendment, but Magalhaes stated that 
it would take 30 days more to implement it, and 
that during that period there would be no oiBBcial 
intervention in any business enterprise. Actually, 
the decree was never enforced ana in November 
Provisional President Linhares repealed it. 

There was an interesting development during 
the summer in the field of religion. Early in July 
the Catholic clergy were notified that Monsignor 
Carlos Duarte, Bishop of Maura, had been excom- 
municated because of ^*doctrinal errors." Duarte 
immediately announced the formation of a Bra- 
zilian Catholic Church free from Vatican ties, and 
assumed the title of Bishop of Rio de Janeiro. For 
years Duarte had openly criticized some aspects of 
Vatican poli6y and nad objected to what he caUed 
“Fascist infiltration of the clergy." The new church 
was formally established on Tjuy 16. It would per- 
mit divorce, hold masses in Portuguese, and allow 
its clergy to marry. The clergy would be ordained 
by Duarte. Duarte also founded a political party, 
called the Christian Social Party, which on Au- 
gust 7 nominated SteUo GalvSo Bueno, prominent 
j^o criminal lawyer, for President. “The principles 
of the Communists are also ours," Duarte stated. 

The campaign continued through the summer, 
with Gomes and Dutra still the main candidates. 
Vargas's intentions remained unclear. He did not 
resign before September 2, as required by the 
electoral code, so he could not legafly be a candi- 
date. But organized groups of his followers, called 
Queremistas because of their slogan, Queremos 
Gettdio, continued to demand that he run, and 
Communist leader Prestes showed every sign of 
preferring Vargas to either of the other two as- 
pirants. Tension was further increased when 
Prestes, later supported by the Queremistas, sug- 
gested that elections be held for a constituent as- 
sembly instead of for President, and that Vargas 
continue in ofBoe until a new constitution oomd 
be prepared. 

UniM States Ambassador Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
took a hand in the campai^, implying the Unltkl 
. States preferred the ori^al plan to the constituent 
assembly moposal. The oppol^on applauded Berle 
but the Vargas forces ^intervention." 


On October 10 Vargas suddenly changed the 
rules by decreeing that state governors and le^- 
latures be elected at the same time as the President 
and Congress. He also ordered state interventora to 
file copies of state constitutions (which did not 
then e^t) within 20 days and to resign their posts 
30 days before the election if they wished to be 
candidates. The opposition charged that this would 
permit the Vargas-appointed interventors to rig 
constitutions so as to permit their own elections 
as governors. 

By the end of October, a crisis was obviously 
at hand. The possibilities of coup d'etat, revolution, 
and counterrevolution were discussed freely in the 
newspapers and wherever Brazilians gathered. War 
Minister General Pedro Aurelio de G6es Monteiro 
made things worse rather than better by proclaim- 
ing, three times within four days, that elections 
would be held as scheduled on December 2. 

The crisis passed from rumor to fact on October 
27, when isolated street fighting broke out between 
supporters of Vargas and followers of Gomes. Po- 
lice described the situation as completely calm on 
the night of October 28. Then^ on the next day, 
Benjamin Vargas, the President s brother and one 
of the most hated men in Brazil, was made chief 
of police of Rio de* Janeiro. 

That evening the government radio station sud- 
denly went off the air with no other explanation 
than that it had been ordered to suspend opera- 
tions. A little while later, tanks, assault cars and 
jeeps moved swiftly throu^i the city to take domi- 
nating positions at key points. And early in the 
morning of October 30 G6es Monteiro annoimced 
that Vargas would hand over the Government to 
Chief Justice Tos6 Linhares of the Supreme Court. 

“It has not been a coup d'etat, but a spontaneous 
and na^ral reaction with the support ot all armed 
forces," Linhares declared as be took over the 
presidency. 

The armed forces had, indeed, been the key to 
the situation. A large rart of the army insisted that 
a new president be dected in December. Vargas 
had promised this. But his opponent feared he 
would use some last-minute excuse to stay in power. 
As the argument grew more heated, the situation 
became more chaotic and hence riper for a Vargas 
coup. The appointment of his unpopidar brother 
Benjamin to tne important Rio police post might 
have been the beginning of just such a coup. The 
army therefore moved against Vargas as a unit, 
and he stepped out. 

Brazil took revolution in its stride. Tanks and 
machine guns remained at strateric points in the 
capital for a day or so, then disappeared. The 
December 2 elections were reafiBbcmed. A new 
Cabinet, including men who had remained aloof 
from politics during Vary's 15-year rule, took 
office under Linhares, and on OctoW 31 Vargas 
left for his S3o Borja ranch in southern Brazil 

The new Government clearly regarded itself as 
a stop-gap and functioned as such, devoting itself 
primarily to preparations for the motion. Exhila- 
rated by the prospect of a really free vote, B^ra- 
zilians turned out enthusiastically and in large num- 
bers; 7,000,000 registered for the Decemb^ 2 
poll. 

The vote was free and orderly and, contrary to 
most forecasts, Dutra was an easy winner over his 
three opponents. (Near the end of the campaign 
the Communists nominated a noD-Communist 
highway engineer named Yeddo Fiuza.) Vargas's 
influence was clearly apparent in the Dutra vic- 
tory, and the former dictator himself was elected 
to Congress from his home stale. 
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Hniam ItolofiMt. The Brazilian Foreim Minisbv 
devoted most of its attention during 1945 to build- 
ing up the country *s war-won position as the sec- 
ond power in the hemisphere. Recognition of the 
Soviet Union was a step in this direction, as had 
been the despatch of the Brazilian Expeditionary 
Force to Italy. Joyous crowds estimate at more 
than 700,000 persons watched the home-coming 

E de of a 5,300-man contingent of the BEF on 
18. The day was declarea a national holiday, 
the troops were welcomed by Vargas and ms 
guest of honor, U. S. General Mark Clark; a con- 
tinMit of United States mountain troops took part 
in uie parade. 

Brazu declared war on Japan on June 6. 
Continued close cooperation between Brazil and 
die United States was also marked during the year. 
United States Admiral Jonas H. Ingram, com- 
mander of the Atlantic l^eet. announced in July 
that "^widi the exception of the small stafF of the 
naval operating base at Rio, the United States no 
longer operates at any base in Brazil.” Admiral 
Wifliam Monroe, commander of the South Atlantic 
Squadron shortly afterward completed the for- 
malities of handing over installations and left 
Brazil; thereafter t^t country had full responsi- 
bility for patroling die South Adantic. Monroe 

S romised that "the United States jdFter the war will 
o much for the Brazilian Navy.” 

Brazil was the only Latin American nation se- 
lected to participate in the conference of 21 na- 
tions which would consider peace treaties. 

Habry B. Murkland. 

MtETHREN, Oermoa ioptist (Dunkart or Dunkardt). A 

lelif^ous organization founded in Schwarzenau, 
Germany, in 1708 by a group of Pietists and estab- 
lished in Germantown, Fa., in 1719 under the 
leadership of Peter Becker. There are four denomi- 
nations of Brethren in the United States, the larg- 
est and oldest group being the Church of the 
Brethren, or Conservative Dunkers, with headquar- 
ters at Elgin, 111. See Religious Organizations. 

■RIDGES. War restrictions affecting bridge work 
were largely rehucd in 1945, but too late to begin 
construcSon on important projects. It is estimated 
that the early postwar period will require $800,- 
000,000 for highway bridges and $250,000,000 for 
municipal bridges. Research has included experi- 
ments to determine the stresses in steel bridges 
under steam and electric locomotives at various 
speeds. Increa^g projects for grade separation 
have led to study the relative merits and eco- 
nomics of different types of highway bridges. 

Studies of wind ^ects on Dridges, due to the 
destruction of the Tacoma suspension bridge and 
the Chester truss bridge, have led to new designs 
for a 2,800-ft suspension bridge at Tacoma, 
Wash. Measures have been taken also to reduce 
vertical osdilations in existing suspension bridges, 
and the 2,800-ft span at Wmtestone, N. Y., is to 
have the d^th of its stiflFening trusses increased 
from 11 ft to 25 ft Reports on wind forces as 
affecting bridges, hy D. B, Steinman, have been 
published in the ”Proceedina” of me American 
Society of Qvil Engineers. The curious arrange- 
ment of suqiension cables devised by Mr. Stein- 
man ior the ^Skyride,” aerial tramway at the 
Chicago World's Exhibition of 1982, is being de- 
vdkqped for suspension bridges, including a ty^ of 
military bridge. 

An extraordinary and unprecedented structure 
is a concrete floating bridge in the form of a hori- 
zontal arch, lying on the water, for the crossing of 


the Derwent River at Hobart, Tasmania. It is 
composed of 24 reinforced-concrete barges or 
pontoons arrans^ as an arch and connected 
rigidly by weldhig the steel reinforcing bars to- 
gether; at the crown, or upstream point, is a 25th 
kevstone pontoon. The length along the curve is 
3,165 ft., and beside the roadway mere is a walk 
and a water main. A concrete bridge over the 
Chattahoochee River, near Atlanta, Ga., has 
girders 220 ft. long, continuous over three spans 
m 65. 90, and 65 ft. A concrete arch bridge of 
266 It. span over the Crooked River, Oregon, 
carries the aqueduct of the Deschutes irrigation 
project. It is in the form of a truncated triangle, 
with two legs inclined at 45 degrees carrying the 
horizontal member, which is the conduit and ex- 
tends beyond its supports to the sides of the 
canyon. 

A contract for the foundations of the new Mis- 
sissippi bridge at Memphis, Tenn., was awarded 
in July, but bids for the spans were later rejected as 
too high. This project is financed by Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and the city of Memphis. The project for 
a bridge over this river at Helena, Ark., has been 
extended again by Congress for one more year. A 
third project for the Mississippi is a high-level 
bridge at New Orleans, starting near the center 
of the city. It is to be of the cantilever type, with 
a main span of 3,000 ft. and two anchor-arm spans 
of 600 rt. Deep foundations will be required in 
die soft alluvial soiL It will carry two 24-ft. sepa- 
rated roadways, and provide for future construc- 
tion of two similar roadways outside of the trusses. 

A trend towards timber bridge construction was 
halted by military demands on the mills, but some 
log bridges of 40 to 65 ft. span were built to 
replace old and weak timber-truss structures. A 
timber highway bridge near Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, over the Pecos River, consists of 15 spans 
of 50 ft on concrete piers. Each span has four 
shallow trusses covered by a floor of laminated 
timber, with a bituminous wearing surface. 

A new railway line into Kansas City, opened 
in June, crosses the Missouri by a bridge having 
a 420-ft. vertical-lift span, three tnlss spans of 
250 ft., and several ^der spans. It is 2,625 ft. 
long, and was built jointly by the Milwaukee and 
Rock Island railroads. The Santa Fe Railroad 
completed a bridge across the Colorado River at 
Topock, Arizona. It is 1,507 ft long, with three 
truss spans of 350 ft. and girder spans of 50 to 
100 ft. The Southern Pacific Railrosud replaced its 
noted but outmown Pecos River bridge by a new 
cantilever bridge 440 ft upstream. The old bridge, 
300 ft. above water, was carried by tall steel piers, 
but the new one has concrete piers 275 ft. ni^, 
designed to withstand earthqualke shocks. 

A serious fire occurred in April in the floor of 
the 12X-mile bridge between San Francisco and 
Oakland. Owing to the great length of the bridge, 
there is a fire station on Yerba Buena Island, at tiie 
middle, with mains and hydrants along the road- 
way. Fires average five per month, but in addition 
there are about 14 false alarms and calls to stand 
by at automobile accidents. The trafiBc has grown 
so largely that plans for a second bridge are being 
consicwM. The Golden Gate suspension bridge at 
San Francisco may be taken over by the State, as 
the Bridge District is unable to meet the costs of 
operation and maintenance. 

A twin double-leaf bascule bridge designed to 
carry the Congress Street extension across the 
Chicago River is to be of 170 ft. span, ea^ part to 
have a 43-ft. road and 6-ft. walk. The State St 
bascule bridge across this river is still in the future. 
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At Boston, a double-leaf bascule bridge of 225 ft. 
over the Chelsea River will give a 175 ft. channel 
and improved communication with South Boston. 
Pontoon bridges continue to be developed for 
civil and military use. The U. S. Navy Station at 
Long Beach, Calif., has a pontoon dmw-span in 
whidh the two concrete pontoons, approached by 
hinged ramps, are drawn back under the ap- 
proaches. 

The U. S. Government has agreed to pay $2,- 
382,000 to the Gandy Bridge Co. for its embank- 
ment or causeway, with bascide bridge, across 
Tampa Bay, Florida. In 1044 the company re- 
fused to sell, and the Government seized it as an 
aid to war work. A similar work is proposed by 
the city of St. Petersburg, Florida. The so-called 
causeway across Lavaca Bay, Texas, which was 
opened in 1944, is a pile trestle 10,300 ft. long, 
with 20-ft. spans and a 50-ft. bascule drawbridge. 
A causeway is proposed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to connect Cape Breton Island with Nova 
Scotia, replacing a car ferry service. It would 
carry a road and a railway line. In the Orkney 
Islands, north of Scotland, a causeway or em- 
bankment was built between islands along the 
Scapa Flow naval anchorage to prevent access by 
submarines. It is compo^ of rock-filled wire 
cages and concrete bleaks of 5 to 10 tons. No 
bridge is required, as the normal entrance to 
Scapa Flow remains open. 

Toll bridges come and go, as new projects pro- 
ose tolls to repay the cost, while tolls on many 
ridges are cancelled. In South Carolina, the 
Cooper River bridge at Charleston is to be freed, 
the State Highway Department assuming the bond 
issue of $4,150,000. California has freed the big 
Carquinez and Antioch bridges. Tolls were 
stopped on eight bridges in Kentucky, leaving 
only four State bridges and a few private struc- 
tures. 

Alterations to bridges include interesting opera- 
tions. A bridge of three 300-ft. truss spans of die 
Illinois Central R.R., crossing the Tennessee River, 
was abandoned as its site would be submerged 
in the reservoir at the new Kentucky Dam. The 
spans were moved upstream 62 miles on barges 
and placed on new piers to carry the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis R.R. To comply with 
flood control requirements, die Central Ave. bridge 
over the Kaw River at Kansas City is to be raised 

10 ft. At Lewiston, Maine, an old bridge having 
seven 85-ft. spans was adapted to heavier loa£ 
by applying a stronger but much lighter floor. The 
“Long Bridge” of the Pennsylvania R.R., having 

11 truss spans of 165 to 211 ft., and a swing span 
of 280 ft., was rebuilt with girder spans m half 
length supported by intermediate piers. Traffic 
was not interrupted. In raising a bridge over the 
Litde Tarkio River, in Missouri, girder spans were 
lifted out by cranes and set back on the bank while 
the piers were built up to the new level. The one 
truss span was raised by jacks. At Cleveland, Ohio, 
removal of a river bridge, ordered by the War 
Department as an obstruction to navigation, was 
refused by the city on the ground that owing to 
the heavy traffic die new bridge should first be 
built. An old 320-foot California suspension bridge 
had its original timber towers replaced widi steel. 

Military, portable or sectional bridges have had 
wide application, and the members or sections have 
been built at numerous steel plants, large and small, 
throughout the country. Spans of the noted Bailey 
bridges were built across the Sabine and Neches 
Rivers, in Texas, by the Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, to replace structures daxnag^ by floods; 


and in preparation for crossing the Rhine, engi- 
neer troops were trained by constructing pontoon 
bridges across the Columbia River. Of American 
design are the V-bridge, so caUed from the posi- 
tion of its trusses and an 80-ft jack-knife bridge 
which folds up in two 40-ft. sections for trans- 
I>ortation and can be handled by a truck-mounted 
crane. 

The long-delayed bridge over the Uruguay 
river, between Uruguavana (Brazil) and Paso de 
los Libres (Argentina), is expected to be com- 
pleted in Eiecember, 1945. It is 4,630 ft. long, 
carrying a road, railway, and sidewalk. In Bolivia, 
a bridge of the transporter or aerial tramway type 
has been built across the Espiritu Santo River. Tall 
steel towers carry track cables of 885 ft. span, on 
which rides a trolley operated by haulage cables. 
Suspended from the trolley is a car or platfonn 
10x20 ft. At Montreal, Canada, repairs have 
been made to the stone piers of the Victoria Bridge, 
built in 1854 and slightly altered in 1890 when the 
original rectangular tubular spans were replaced 
with truss spans. At Ste. Rose, Quebec, welded, 
continuous girders, 1,550 ft. long, cover 14 spans 
of 90 to 126 ft. A St. Lawrence River hi^way 
bridge at Quebec, proposed by the provincim gov- 
ernment, is to be two miles below the present 
bridge which serves both highway and railway 
traffic but is some distance above me dty. 

Extraordinarily complicated and rapid work 
has been done by the American and English forces 
in Europe to replace hundreds of railway and road 
bridges demolished during the war. This work, 
combining hard work, ingenuity, and speed, en- 
abled the Allied forces to follow closely on the 
heels of the retreating Germans, and was continued 
after the surrender for handling supplies and re- 
storing communications. Some 200 wrecked bridges 
had to be removed from the Albert Canal, in ]^1* 

g ium, to reopen navigation. About 400 railway 
ridges in Belgium were repaired or replaced. Al- 
though none of the noted Seine bridges of Paris 
were demolished, the French face mat numbers 
of bridge renewals on the Seine and Marne. The 
noted Plougastel bridge, near Brest, with three 
concrete arches of 612 ft. span, had one of the 
spans broken. It is a double-deck structure, carry- 
ing a railroad and a highway. The U. S. troops 
built 14 bridges across the Rhine. Wreckage of 
Danube River bridges at Budapest had to be 
cleared away to prevent ice jams and flooding of 
the city. On the Burma war front, a 1,200-ft. 
pontoon bridge was built to carry the Ledo Road 
across the Irrawaddy; also a Bailev suspension 
bridge to carry the Stillwell Road across the 
Shweli River. (See Foundations.) 

E. E. Russelx. Tratman. 

BRITISH CENTRAl AFRICA. An area of 478,027 sq. mi 
lying between the Union of South A^ca on the 
south, Mozambique on the east, Angola on the 
west, and the Belgian Congo and Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory on the north. It consists of Southern Rhodesia 
(150,333 sq. mi.). Northern Rhodesia (290,320 
sq. mi.) and the Nyasaland Protectorate (37,374 
sq. mi.). 

Oov«rnmMit. The administration of each of these 
three territories is separate, though the movement 
for their “amalgamation” has picked up momentum 
in recent years. 

Southern Rhodesia is a self-governing colony 
with an elective one-chamber Le^lative Assembly 
of 30 members to which the Cabinet (nine Min- 
istries) is responsible. The franchise belongs to 
all British subjects with certain exceptions. Tbe 
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AAtlve«» who conMitiite ovier 90 per cent of the 
pi^uletidii) ane excluded from political life. The 
oonstttiitional atatuA of Southern lUiodesia is some- 
where between fiiat of a crown colony or a do- 
minion. It is supervised Iw the Dmninions rather 
than the Goloiliid Office. In 1937 a law provided 
for the establkhnient ci native councils, repre- 
senting local chiefs and notables, but with purdy 
advisoxT functions. The capital is Salisbury. 

Ncraiem Rhodesia is a crown ookmy, in which 
the Cevemor is responsible to the Colonial Office 
in London. The Les^lative Council now has an un- 
official majority induding a European nominated 
to represent the interests of the African population. 
The capitBl is Lusaka. 

Tike Nynsaland Protectorate (fonneriy British 
Central Africa) is governed as a crown cdony 
under the stq^emsion of the Colonial Office. Tlie 
Governor is as^ed by Executive and Legislative 
Councils, both nominated. African provtndsJ coun- 
cils, composed of native dhiefs and other responsi- 
ble Africans, have been set up in each m the 
provinces for purposes of consultation. Zomba is 
the capitaL 

CvMSt, ms. The aspirations of those who have 
been asking for the poHtioal amalgamatkm of 
British Oentral Africa were partially fulfilled when 
on April 24 there took place in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, the first meeting of the new Standing 
Central Afncan Council. Ex offcio members of 
this body are the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia and the Governors of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Each of these appoints three more 
members from their territories to serve two-year 
terms. Ibe Chairman is the Governor of Soutnem 
Rhodesia, Sir Campbell Tail. At the April meeting 
Sir Campbell warned the members against assum- 
ing that the Council was necessarily a prelude to 
amalgamation, tiiough he did not exchi^ this as 
an evratual possib dfity. 

Business conditioos for the year were on the 
whole favorable. In Southern Rhodesia the gold 
premium tax was repealed in order to encourage 
the nuniim of low-grade ore. Cattle sales held up 
and the breed of stock was rapidly improving. 
Tobacco production in Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
was good. Local producers were worried by reports 
that the American Government was trying to get 
Britain to reduce the imperial preference on their 
product. It is the favoied position in the imperial 
market that makes this African tobacco cmture 
profitable; with even more protection they could 
•increase production several-fold. The Rhodesian 
Corporation reported in September that it held 
1,347,000 acres, halving sold 52,785 acres in 1944. 

In Northern Rhodesia possibilities were eaplored 
for reducing tbe colony^s reliance on copper pro- 
duction, which accounted for 60 per cent of its 
total income. But more emphasis on fanning and 
stock-raising opened up tbe problem of land and 
of the native's status on it. On June 19 there was 
held the first meeting of tbe Le^lative Council 
with its newly created unofficial majority. This 
majority proceeded to vote against official pro- 
posals ana to demand even greater self-government 
— ^which the government was bound to resist until 
native interests were better protected. Early in die 
summer tbe Faoramount (^ef of the Barotse, 
Yeta 111, abdicated «fter 29 yeaxs of unswerving 
loyalty to the British Crown. 

in Nyasaland it was found desirable to divide 
the unwieldy Northern Btovinoe and form a Oen- 
trd Province. Theto were thus three Provinces in 
aflly'eadk with its own African Council consisting of 
20: chtab told five other responsible Africam. From 


the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
Nyasaland was granted £345.000 in order to 
finance a five-year plan for developing the Protec- 
torate's meager educational facilittos. In addition 
die sum of £130,000 was transfened from the 
Native Tobacco Board and appropriated for the 
creation of a Development and Welfaxe Fund with 
which to unprove conditions among the natives. 

CharactarisHct of fh# Population. The population of 
Southern Rhodesia was (1941 ) 1,448,000, of which 
68,954 were Europeans; Nortbem Rhoderia ( 1948 ) 
1,385,3^ (18,745 Europeans); Nyasaland (1940; 
1,685.045 (1,738 Europeans). 

A large proportion of the natives, or Bantu, 
still live under tribal organizatioii. a notable ex- 
ample being tike Barotse of Northern Rhodesia. 
Increasing niunbers, however, work at least part of 
the year in mines or in some other industrial enter- 
X>rise. Many of the natives of Nwaland migrate 
to the mines of the Rhodesias and of the Union of 
South Africa. Missionary work is carried on among 
the Bantu and increasing attmtion is being paid 
to African education. Recent figures give the num- 
ber of schoob for natives as: 1,457 in Southern 
Rhodesia. 902 in Northern Rhodesia, and 4,070 
in Nyasaland. with a total of 400,000 pupils. The 
overnments help support many of the scnook run 
y missionaries. Educational opportunities for the 
European population are much more extensive 
and modem. 

Tha Economy of tho Country. The natives engage 
almost exclusively in pastoral and agricultural pur- 
suits. In the Rhodesias they have been confined 
largely to ‘‘reserves.*' In Soutiieni Rhodesia these 
amoimt to only one-fifth of the land once occupied 
by them. The British South Africa Company still 
holds some four million acres of land here, plus 
immense traOts in Northern Rhodesia, A million 
and a half acres of the best land in Nyasaland 
have also been alienated by Eurcmean owners who 
have established tecu cotton and tobacco planta- 
tions. Tobacco is also an important product in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Northern Rhodesia produces large amounts of 
cqpper (nearly 300,000 long tons in 1943), cobalt, 
vanadium and zinc. In Southern Rhodesia gold, 
chromite and other minerals are mined in significant 
quantities. Bauxite deposits have been foimd both 
here and in Nyasaland. 

An idea of the volume of trade can be gained 
from tile following figures: exports — Southern 
Rhodesia (1940) £13,399,357; Nomem Rhodesia 
(194^ £18,946,080; Ny^and (1943) £1,379,- 
401. liie Rhodesian railway system (controlled bv 
the British South Africa Company) has a trunk 
line running from the Union of South Africa to 
tile Belgian Congo, with several br an ch lines, in- 
cluding one to fieira in Portuguese East Africa. 
The h&er port is also connects by rail with the 
Nyasalmid i^toctorate. Northern Rhodesia's out- 
let to the Atlantic is via the Benguela Railway to 
Lobito Bay in Angola. In general the highways are 
few and poor in quabty, while the rivers are largely 
useless m Ixansport purposes. Small boats ply on 
Lake Nyasa. 

Robert Gals Woo!Lbbrt. 

BRIfISH BART AFRICA. Under this collective heading 
are included Kenya *(224,660 sq. ini. ), the Ucakda 
Protbctobate <63,981 so. mL), Tanganyika 
TsimtronT (360,000 sq. mi. ) and Zansibab ( 1,040 
sq. ttiL)^**Hiiaking a total of 679,681 sq. mi. All 
border on the Inman Ocean «coept Uganda, vtiikh 
Bes tat the headwaters of the White Nue. 

0ovtMimoof. Each of the four regions is governed 
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sepantefy and diffctently. For several years, how- 
ever. the European element, especially in Kenya, 
has been propo^g the oreatkm of an East Afiican 
Dominion comprising Kenya, Uganda and Tanaan- 
yika. This proposal of closer union*' has been 
opposed by the authorities in London, who main- 
tain Inter alia that the rights of doe natives would 
suffer under such a scheme. Since 1936 the money 
of the East African Currency Board has ckculated 
in all four regions. The three mainland territories 
formed a postal and telegraph union in 1933. 

IC«itye consists of two parts: the Protectorate and 
the Colony. The former is the ten-mile strip along 
the coast (with certain islands) leased from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. The rest tonns the Colony. 
The Governor administers both Colony and Pro- 
tectorate with the aid of an Executive Council, 
and legislates widi the advice and consent of a 
Legislative Council. The latter consists of the fol- 
lowing elected members: 11 by Europeans, 5 by 
Indians and one by the Arabs. Two are nominated 
to represent the interest of the African community, 
11 axe ex officio official members, not more than 
nine are nominated officials, including one to rep- 
resent Arab interests. The small white minority 
thus possesses a highly disproportionate representa- 
tion. Any attempt by the British Government to 
increa^ the representation of the natives, Arabs, 
or Indians is resented by the Europeans, who main- 
tain that Kenya must become a ‘Vhite man's 
country.” The capital is Nairobi. 

Uganda has quite a different arrangement. The 
prov^ce of Buganda is treated as a I^gdom over 
which rules a Kabaka assisted by three native min- 
isters and a Parliament (Lukiko). There is thus a 
wide measure of native self-government, or **m- 
direct rule.” The nature of this arrangement was 
officially described in the House of Commons on 
March 14, 1945, as follows: 

*Tt is the function of the Lukiko, as the Bu^nda 
Council is caUed, to discuss all matters relating 
to African administration and to frame laws for 
the Baganda. Resolutions and proposed laws are 
forwarded to the Kabaka, who is required to con- 
sult with the Governor oF Uganda before giving 
effect to them, and to follow his advice. New 
laws have also to be approved by the Secretary 
of State. Subject to the Governor *s approval, the 
Kabaka may appoint three Ministers — a Prime 
Minister, Minister of Justice, and a Minister of 
Finance. The Chief of each county hi Buganda — 
20 in all — ^is also an ex-officio member of the 
Lukiko. In addition the Kabaka nominates three 
notables from each county — 60 members.” The 
rest of the country is under direct administration, 
though even here local chiefs and councils are 
given considerable leeway. The capital is Entebbe. 

Ttmganylka is a Class B Man^te and thus sub- 
ject to the rules laid down by the League of Na- 
tions safeguarding native ri^ts, the open door, 
etc. The Governor is assisted by Exec^ve ana 
Lerislative Councils, but neither is in any way a 
truV representative institution. 

Thn ZanxIbar FrofadoMHn comprises Zanzibar, 
Pemba and adjacent islands. There is a reigning 
Sultan, but the administration is directed by the 
British Resident. 

Evantt, 194S. The problem of how to reintegrate 
the askari — the returning seedier who had fought 
in the Middle East and in Burma — into his African 
environment claimed the attention of all the 
colonial governments. Havinff seen die world and 
having acquired a new sm-confidence, it was 
feared by some of the Europeans that he would 
not wish to return to his old status, or, in Kenya, 


accept the color bar and other discriminatory 
practices. Some of the Africans had also learned 
trades and now aspired to go into business for 
themselves, thus competing with the Indians. 

Cold water was thrown on the proposals to cre- 
ating a “closer union” of Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda when Sir Philip Mitchell, Governor of 
Kenya, declared on November 6 that he did not 
believe any such scheme was practical politics. 
Nevertheless the governors of the three mainland 
areas continued to meet in periodic conferences to 
discuss matters of common interest. 

In Kenya for the first time in 22 years the Gov- 
ernor, in March, allowed the officii members of 
ffie Legislative Council to vote freely, with the re- 
sult that with one exception tliey supported a 
motion critical of the government. Di^g the 
summer a proposal for decentraliwg the govern- 
ment was accepted “in principle” by the Lemsla- 
tive Council but was oppos^ by the Indians, 
Arabs, and natives as not according them sufficient 
representation. 

In Uganda a general strike was declared on 
January 15. The following days saw rioting in 
which eight Africans were killed and several 
wounded. The somewhat obscure causes of the 
trouble seemed to be mainly political — to force 
the young ^baka to effect certain changes in his 
government. In July a report by the Chief Justice 
of Uganda, who had been appointed to investigate 
the troubles, suggested reforms, such as the altera- 
tion of the Omstitution to allow direct represenUp 
tion of other educated Africans besides cmefs, and 
to include peasant representation. 

On September 5 the Katikiro (Prime Minister) 
of Buganda. Martin Luther Nsibirwa, was assassi- 
nated outsioe Kampala Cathedral. Elements whose 
power would be diminished by the impending re- 
forms were suspected of having plotted this deed, 
as well as a coup £i%at that never came off. A 
number of men charged with complicity, includ- 
ing sevml chiefs, were held for deportation. Be- 
fore the young tobaka left for England on Sep- 
tember 24 to enter Cambridge University, he ap- 
pointed three regents to serve in his absence. Late 
in October the Colonial Office announced that it 
had approved the appointment of three African 
members to the Protectorate Legislative Council 
in Uganda, something new for that body. 

ChoroctaritHct of the Popeknien. Native Africans 
constitute the overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation, as is evident from the following figures: 
Kenya ( 1943 estimates)— 3,591,624 natives, 30,765 
Europeans. 55,795 Asiatics (mostly Indians) and 
17,640 Arabs; Uganda (1944 estimates) — 3,901,440 
natives, 26,537 Asiatics, 2,747 Europeans; Tan- 
ganyika (1943)— -5,355,786 natives, 16,709 Euro- 
peans, 45,099 Asiatics; ^nzibar (1931) — ca. 250,- 
000, including 300 Europeans, 14,000 Indians and 
33,400 Arabs. 

The situation of the natives varies considerably. 
In Kenya they have been compressed into re- 
stricted “reserves** while the European settler has 
taken much of tiie best land in the temperate high- 
lands. Exponents of the natives* point of view inr 
sist the areas allotted them are inadequate to 
supply a livelihood, thus forcing xn^y to work 
for the whites under adverse economic and social 
conditions. During the last ten years nearly one- 
hdf of the soil in the reserves is reported to have 
been lost through erosioa. The “color bar*^ is en- 
forced and con^tutes an added grievance. 

In Uganda native interests generally come &st, 
for there is no attempt to make a white man's 
country** out of it as in Kenya. The mandatory 
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regime in Tanganyika is obligated to jjmtect the 
interest and institutions of the natives. In Uganda 
and Tanganyika detribalization has not proceeded 
as far as in Kenya. 2^anzibar is essentially a com- 
mercial center, where the population is a mixture 
of Negro, Arab, Indian and other elements. The 
same is true of some of the coastal towns of the 
mainland. The natives of Tanganyika are fairly 
homogeneous, racially speaking, but in Uganda 
and Kenya there are important Hamitic, Nilotic 
and Sud^ese elements in addition to the Bantu. 
Swahili, the Ungua franca of East Africa, is spoken 
on the coast in the port towns. In the interior 
paganism prevails whoever the natives have not 
been converted to Christianity. Missionary activ- 
ities provide for most of the ^ucational opportu- 
nities open to the African population. Figures il- 
lustrating native education are: Kenya. 2,646 
schools; Uganda, 73,000 pupils; Tanganyika, 54,- 
000 pupils; Zanzibar, 15,000 pupils. There are a 
few secondary schools, and at Kampala (Uganda) 
is Makerere College where higher learning is ob- 
tainable. The educational needs of the white popu- 
lation are given special attention and fbancial 
support. 

icenomy ef the Country. In an area so vast and 
with such varied topography and climate, native 
occupations likewise vary. However, as elsewhere 
in Africa, stock-raising and primitive a^culture 
predominate. Where the native has forsaken these 
pui^ts it is usually because the European has 
enticed him away from, or driven him oflF, the 
land. The small European population supervises 
the governmental apparatus and the large-scale 
economic enterprises, while much of. the retail 
business is in the hands of Indians. 

The commercially important products are evi- 
dent from each area's principal exports: Kenya and 
Uganda— coffee, sugar, tea, cotton, hides ana skms; 
Tanganyika — sisal, cotton, coffee, hides and skins, 
grain and copra; 2UmzibaF— copra and cloves (of 
which Zanzibar is the world's principal source of 
supply)* 'Hie mineral resources of British East 
Africa are not fully explored or exploited, but 
tin and gold are mined in significant quantities. 
The forest resources are also considerable. In- 
dustry has barely made a beginning, and hence 
the (mief imports are manufactured ancles. 

Exports and imports (by value) were respec- 
tively as follows: Kenya and Uganda (1943) — 
£9,898,453 and £12,904,974; Tanganyika (1940) 
—£5,641,520 and £3,000,939; Zanzibar a943> 
— £1,137,321 and £1,216,238. The chief seaports 
are Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam and Zanzibar. From 
Mombasa a r^way runs through Nairobi to Kam- 
pala in Uganda (879 miles), and from Dar-es- 
Salaam another stretches westward to Kigoma on 
Lake Tanganyika (774 miles). Altogether there 
are some 3,000 miles of railway in British East 
Africa. Steamers operate on L»es Nyasa, Tan- 
ganyika, Victoria, Kioga and Albert, and on the 
Up^r Nile. 

Robert Gaus Woolbert. 

ItITIfH EMFIRI. The world's largest empire, com- 
prising an area of 13,319,248 square miles and a 
population of about ^5,793,786. It consists of: 

1. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Iceland. See Great Britain; Ireland, 
Nortiibrn. 

2. Self-governing Dominions — ^Austraua, Can- 
ada, Newfoundland (temporarily administered by 
a Governor and Commission, responrible to the 
Grown through the British Se^etary for Dominion 
Affairs), New Zealand, Union of South Africa. 


3. Eire (Ireland), a sovereign, independent 
state, associated for certain purposes with the 
United Kingdom and the self-governing dominions, 
which are sometimes referred to coUe^vely as the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

4. India and Burma. 

5. Self-governing colonies — C eylon and South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

6. Crown colonies and protectorates — ^Aden, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Basutoland, Bechuana- 
LAND, Bermuda, British Guiana, British Hondu- 
ras, British Solomon Islands, British Somali- 
land, Cyprus, Dominica, Falkland Islands, Fiji, 
Gambia, Gilbert and Eluce Islands, Gibraltar, 
Gold C^ast, Grenada, Hong Kong, Jamaica, 
Kenya, Leeward Islands, Malta, Mauritius, 
Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, St. 
Helena, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Seychelles, 
Sierra Leone, Sthatts Settlements, Swaziland, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Zanzibar. 

7. Protectorates of a special nature — British 
North Borneo, Brunei, Federated Malay 
States, Sarawak, Unfederated Malay States 
— collectively known as British Malaya. Also 
Tonga. 

8. Mandates held by the United Kingdom — 
British Cameroons, Palestine, Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory, Trans- Jordan, Togoland (British sphere). 

9. Mandates held by Dominions — Nauru ( Aus- 
tralia), New Guinea (Australia), South-West 
Africa (Union of South Africa), Western Samoa 
(New Zealand). 

10. Dependencies of Dominions — Labrador 
(Newfoundland); Ashmore and Cartier Islands, 
Papua, Norfolk Island, Australian Antarctic 
Territory (Australia): Tokelau or Union Is- 
lands and Ross Dependency (New Zealand). 

11. Territories held under condominium — ^A n- 
glo-Ecyptian Sudan ( United Kingdom and 
Egypt). New Hebrides (United Kingdom and 
France), Canton and Enderbury Islands (United 
Kingdom and United States). 

See the separate articles on Great Britain; the 
self-governing Dominions; Eire; Ireland, North- 
ern; India; and Burma. 

The Deminient. The essential position of the 
Dominions was defined by the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1926 as follows: they are autonomous com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs, thou^ united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. After technical changes were 
made the meaning of this declaration was in- 
corporated in the Statute of Westminster, 1931, an 
act passed by the British Parliament. 

In external relations the Dominions are in the 
same position as independent states, but they may 
if they desire make use of British diplomatic 
machinery. Practice in this respect varies. In re- 
gard to defense the autonomy of the Dominions 
is complete. In iudicial matters the right to appeal 
from tne final decision of the l^minion courts to 
the Privy Council rests on a Crown prerogative 
which has been in operation since the earliest days 
of colonial government. Here also practice varies, 
and it is clear that the appeal is retained only in 
so far as the Dominions desire. The immediate 
link between the British Crown and the Dominions 
is the Governor-General, but the interests of the 
respective territories are r^esented by High 
Conmiissioners sent to the Dominions by the United 
Kingdom and to the United Kingdom by the 
Ekuninions. 
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Evantt, 1945. A characteristic British Common- 
wealth meeting was held in London in April when 
Dominion and Indian representatives met for talks 
preliminary to the conference at San Francisco on 
the future world organization. The delegation 
leaders were as follows: Canada, Vincent Massey, 
High Commissioner in London; Australia, F. M. 
Forde, Deputy Prime Minister; New Zealand, Peter 
Fraser, Prime Minister; South Africa, Field Mar- 
shal Jan Smuts, Prime Minister; India. Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, Supply Member of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council. At me close of the conference 
the Dominions Office issued a statement, approved 
by the delegates, endorsing the formation of a 
United Nations Organization and promising that 
each of the countries assembled in London would 
be rraresented at San Francisco. 

Other conferences on matters of concern to 
the members of the Commonwealth were held in 
London in the course of the year. The rough out- 
lines of a plan for pooling news and entertainment 
programs, staff and technical information on the 
United IQngdom, the Dominions and India was 
drafted at a Commonwealth broadcasting confer- 
ence in March. An Empire wool conference in April 
and May resulted in a report and recommendations 
from the United Kingdom and all of the Dominions 
except Canada (which is less directly concerned 
with raw wool supplies), agreeing on a joint or- 

? ;anization for the marketing of wool. Ihe first 
ull meeting of the British Commonwealth Air 
Transport Council in July drew representatives 
from all parts of the Empire. Most of the delegates 
remainea in London for the plenary session of the 
International Committee on Air Navigation in 
August. The conference on the Empire telecom- 
munications system was also in session in Tuly. 

Empira War Effort. The British Commonwealth and 
Empire's contribution to the war effort, as de- 
scribed in statistical terms by Herbert Morrison, 
Lord President of the Council, on Sept. 8, included 
5,500,000 men in the armed services. Casualties, 
reported by Prime Minister Attlee in the House of 
Commons on Nov. 29, were 1,246,025, with British 
losses standing first, India's second and Canada's 
third. The number of killed was 353,652, wounded 
475,070. The remainder were prisoners or missing. 
The Empire lost 610 ships with a gross tonnage 
of 1,120,000. 

Tha Colonial Emplro. The British Colonial Empire 
covers 2,215,000 square miles and has about 63,- 
000,000 inhabitants. It includes 55 different areas 
of diverse sizes, climates and stages of develop- 
ment. All of these territories are free to trade with 
other countries besides Great Britain but the cost 
of their defense and development falls chie^ on 
British taxpayers. Approximately one-fifth of the 
colonial empire is administered under mandate 
from the L^gue of Nations. 

Calonial Davalepmant and Walfara. The Colonial 
Development and Welfare bill, providing a sum 
of £120,000,000 for the colonial empire over 10 
years be^ning in 1946, was introduced in the 
House of Commons in January by Colonel Oliver 
Stanley, Colonial Secretary, and speedily passed by 
the House. The amount provided annually was 
more than double that made available by the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940. 
Expenditures from the fund were intended for the 
financing of development schemes which the 
colonies could later maintain from their own re- 
sources. In the administration of the fund die 
Colonial Secretaiv was to be assisted by Sir Frank 
Stockdale, recently appointed Adviser on Develop- 
ment Plaiming for the whole colonial empire. 


In the House of Lords debate on the bill the view 
was expressed that the Colonial Office was not yet 
adequately staffed by administrators of sufficient 
experience in the preparation and execution of 
economic projects to carry out the now accepted 
policy of welfare and development. Opinions dif- 
lered as to the kind of economic advisory or plan- 
ning committee which should be developed. 

S«lf-Oev«rning ColoniM. The colonies wnich are 
nearest to full self-government are Ceylon and 
Southern Rhodesia. Although the British Govern- 
ment is chiefly responsible for their defense and 
therefore retains control of their foreign policy, 
both govern themselves and therefore closelv re- 
semble dominions. Ceylon, an island south of 
India, is the smaller country, with an area of 25,- 
332 square miles, but with the far larger popula- 
tion of 6,100,000. The capital and largest city is 
Colombo. 

For Southern Rhodesia see BRmsH East Africa. 

Conttitution Offarod C«ylon. Self-government on the 
British model, as a step to full dominion status, 
was recommended in the report submitted on 
October 10 by the Commission on Constitutional 
Reform in Ceylon under the chairmanship of Lord 
Soulbi^. The report, made after a four-months’ 
study in Ceylon by the members of the Soulbury 
Commission, recommended a parliament with two 
houses: a Senate of 30 meml^rs and a House of 
Representatives of 95 elected members plus 6 
nominated by the Governor General. Until domin- 
ion status is attained the Governor General would 
keep defense and foreign affairs under his control 
ancf would appoint 15 of the 30 Senators. 

The commission had been boycotted by Ceylon 
ministers. However, after the plan was issued as 
a White Paper on October 31 the ministers ac- 
cepted the arrangement offered as a provisional 
step, although disappointment was officiallv ex- 
pressed over deferring the admission of Ceylon to 
full dominion status. Vigorous differences of opinion 
in the various Ceylon communities, along the lines 
described in the White Paper, were soon apparent. 
Sinhalese thought the proposals did not go far 
enough and Tamils felt that they gave too much 
power to the Sinhalese majority. Strikes in trans- 
portation services handicapped Ceylon's industrial 
progress at the end of the year. 

Lif* of tho Pooplo. The people of Ceylon, 64 per 
cent of whom are Sinh^ese, are for the greater 
part Buddhists. In 1942 there were 4,114 Sinhalese 
and Tamil schools with an attendance of 504,293. 
English and bilingual schools, the Royal College, 
the Government Training College, the Technical 
College and the University of Ceylon supplied 
other educational services. 

The chief amcultural products are tea, rubber, 
copra, rice and spices. Livestock and minerals are 
also produced in some quantity. Textiles, rice, coal, 
sugar and manures are imported. Normally Cey- 
lon's exports far exceed imports. 

Othar Coloniat. The large number of other ter- 
ritories in the category of colonies have attained 
various degrees of political development. Those 
with the largest proportion of elected members in 
their legislatures are Bermuda, the West Indian 
islands o£ the Bahamas and Barbados, and British 
Guiana. Twenty of the remainder have legislatures 
partly elected and 17 have legislatures wholly 
nominated by the Governor. 

Eritith WmI Indiot. Three important reports on 
the British West Indies were issued in London in 
the autumn of 1945: the full text of the reports of 
the West Indies Royal Commission of 1938-39, 
completed in December, 1939, but hitherto un- 
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publii^ied except for recommendatfons made pub- 
lic in February, 1940; a report on the action taken 
since on die recommendations; and Sir Frank 
Stockdale's report as Comptroller of Development 
and Welfare tot 1943-44. 

The reports gave a far from optimistic picture 
of the chances tor immediate social advance; for, 
as Sir Frank Stockdale pointed out with great 
emphasis, the raising of the standard of living of 
the mass of the peope must come befOTe the West 
Indies can afford to assume a scale of expenditure 
on education, public health, housing, and other 
social services which has been only slowly reached 
in countries with national incomes many times 
greater per head of population. 

Political federation of Britain’s Caribbean col- 
onies was proposed in the summer of 1945 by 
Oliver Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in a letter to their governors. The colonies con- 
cerned were the Bahamas, Barbados, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, the Leeward 
Islands, Trinidad and die Windward Islands, in 
some of which the United States has air and naval 
bases. Norman W. Manley, president of the Na- 
tional People’s Party of Jamaica, endorsed the 
proposal in October, arguing that federation would 
have a salutary effect on die status of the Negro 
the world over and that it was not necessary to 
wait for self-government for each of the West 
Indies. 

The Colonial Secretary’s approval of the setting 
up of a university collet in Jamaica, with a view 
to its full development as a West Indian university, 
was telegraphed to the West Indian colonies in 
September. The preset was recommended by the 
Irvine Committee on Hither Education hi the 
West Indies and endorsed by the Asquith Com- 
mission on Higher Education in the Colonies. The 
next step was to obtain statements of opinion and 
estimates of proposed contributions from the West 
Indian governments. A financial grant under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act was ex- 
pected to help towards the cost of building. 

The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission 
held a series of meetings in Washington in the lat- 
ter part of July. The membership of the commis- 
sion was increased in June by two members and 
a report on the Caribbean tourist trade was issued 
at about the same time. 

Refenn in Jmmiica. Jamaica (capital, Kingston), 
with its area of 4,450 square miles, is the most 
important member of the British West Indian 
group. In 1945 Jamaica was living under the new 
constitution proclaimed on Nov. 20, 1944, for a 
period of five years. There is now a legislature 
of two houses — the House of Assembly, made up 
of 32 m^nbers elected by universal adult suffrage, 
and the Legislative Council of members nominated 
by the Governor. An Executive Committee is made 
up of 5 members elected by the House of Assem- 
bly and 5 nominated by the Governor. The Labor 
Party, whidh'won the election in December, 1944, 
remained in power. 

The lifting of wartime economic controls in 
Jamaica made slow progress in the autumn of 
1945. The foreign trade of Jamaica continued ex- 
tremelv adverse, especially with reference to the 
United States, Controls of trade were continued, 
and an effort was made to balance trade between 
Jamaica and non-sterling countries as far as pos- 
sible. It was announced at a meeting of the Jamai- 
can Chamber of Commerce In Kingston on Oc^. 10 
that imports from sterling areas would be tm- 
Bmited. 

Iconemic life. The 1,237,391 people of Jamaica 


gain their living largely from the raising of sugar. 
Bananas, coffee, rum and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. Cotton piece goods and some foodstuffs nave 
to be imported. 

Other Caribbean Coleniet. Bermuda has about 
260 islands, of which 20 are inhabited. Civil pop- 
ulation in 1940 was estimated to be 32.080 and the 
area is 19.3 square miles. During the war this 
colony was the location of bases for the British 
Navy, United States military and naval forces, and 
the Canadian Navy, and at all times it is a port 
of call on the New York-Lisbon transatlantic air 
route. 

In the Bahamas moup there are 20 inhabited 
and several uninhabited islands. Nassau is the 
capital of this colony whose area is 4,404 square 
miles and whose population was estimated to be 
73,217 in 1942. Like Bermuda, the Bahamas cater 
to a large tourist trade, and en^ge as well in the 
production of shell, cascarilla bark, pine timber, 
sisal and crawfish. The colony of Baibados has a 
population of about 200,000 and an area of 166 
square miles. Its products — sugar, molasses, rum, 
cotton and aloes — are typical of the West Indies. 

The Leeward Islands constitute a federation of 
four presidencies: Antigua, Montserrat, St. Kitts- 
Nevis and the Virgin Islands. Total population 
of the colony was estimated to be 100,500 in 1943. 
The Windward Islands, also consisting of four 
islands, include Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent. Population is about 220,000 and the 
combined area of the four islands is 813 square 
miles. 

Trinidad and Tobago form a united British 
colony near Venezuela which served during the 
war as a location of United States defense bases. 
Total area of the colony (with adjacent islands) 
is 1,980 square miles and total population is about 
522,200, most of whom are West Indian natives 
of African descent. 

British colonies in Latin America proper are 
British Hondiuras and British Guiana. Honduras, in 
Central America, produces mahogany, chicle, 
bananas, grapefruit, cedar logs, coconuts and copra. 
About 80 per cent of its exports come from the 
forests of the colony. Its area is 8,598 square miles, 
and its population is about 62,0()0. British Guiana 
is a much larger colony on the northern coast of 
South America. Its area of 89,480 square miles is 
inhabited by more than 360,000 people, almost 
half of whom are East Indians. Products of the 
colony are sugar, rice, coconuts, coffee, cacao, 
citrus fruits, gold and diamonds. 

South Aflontic Coleniat. Southernmost of all the de- 
pendencies in the British Empire is the colony of 
the Falkland Islands, located in the Atlantic op- 
posite the southern tip of South America. Here, 
in an area of 4,618 square miles, is a population 
of only 2.435. The chief occupation of the people 
is sheep farming, except in the small dependendes 
of the colony wnere whaling is carried on. Across 
the Atlantic diagonally from die Falklands is St. 
Helena, a British colony west of South Africa whose 
dependencies are Ascension Island and the TYistan 
da Cunha group. In this instance, a population of 
about 5,000 is crowded into only 85 square miles. 
Capital of all the colony is Jamestown, and the 
chief export product is New Zealand hemp. In 
Africa proper is the British Cold Coast, a colony 
of 91,8^ square miles with an approximate popu- 
latioD of 4,000,000. Main products of this area are 
cacao, kola nuts, rubber, yams, gold, manganese, 
diamonds and timber. 

MocntwraiiMiii Outposts. Gibraltar, between Spain 
and Africa, has long been called the ’’gateway of 
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the Mediterranean/’ A long mountain called the 
"’Rock” is now separated irom the mainland by 
a canal, but total area still amounts to almost two 
square miles. The chief occupation of Gibraltar’s 
people is the st^ply of fuels and provisions to the 
extensive shipping trade carried on throi^ die 
"gateway.” Because of the colony’s strategic posi- 
tion ana its fortification as a naval base, 75 per 
cent of the people were evacuated during the war 
to Great Britain, Madeira and Jamaica. Another 
fortified naval base in the Mediterranean is Malta. 
Population of this colony is about 272,000, while 
todd area is merely 124 square miles. Chief prod- 
ucts are barley, wheat, potatoes, maize, oranges, 
figs, honey, grapes and cotton. 

Colonist in tho Indian Ocean. Mauritius and the 
Seychelles are British colonies east of Africa in 
the Indian Ocean. Mauritius, farthest south, has 
an area of 720 square miles and population of 
about 421,000. Sugar, copra, aloe fiber, tobacco 
and tea are produced. The Seychelles, farther 
north, consist of 92 islands whose area totals 156 
square miles. A population of about 32,000 en- 
gages in the production of copra, cinnamon, easen- 
tlal oils, guano and fish. 

Hong Kong. Hong Kong is a British crown colony 
near Canton in South Qiina with an area of 391 
square miles, comprising the island of Hong Kong, 
Old Kowloon and tlie New Territories leased from 
China in 1898 for 99 years. The British garrison 
in Hong Kong surrendered to the Japanese on 
Dec. 25, 1941. The port was reentered by the 
British on Aug. 30, 1945. 

Prime Minister Attlee said in the British House 
of Commons on Auc^t 23, apparently with 
rumors in mind that the Chinese might install a 
military administration in Hong Kong, that "plans 
for reestablishing British administration in the 
colony were fully prepared.” Cheers greeted the 
announcement and former Prime Minister Churchill 


reminded Attlee that at the Cairo Conference in 
1943 the representatives of the British Government 
made it plain that they did not contemplate modi- 
fication in the sovereign^ of His Majesty’s terri- 
tories in the Far East. The reoccupation of Hong 
Kong proceeded as planned, although residents 
complained that adequate political and commer- 
cial authority was slow in appearing. 

The civil population of Hong Kong in 1941 was 
estimated at 1,050,256, chiefly Chinese. Leading 
agricultural crops are rice, sweet potatoes, ground- 
nuts. sugar cane and fruits; industries include 
shtobuilaing, the manufacture of cement, and tin 


refining. 

Tha Colony of Fiji. Fiji is a poup of 250 islands 
east of Australia. Only 80 of the islands are in- 
habited yet population in 1943 was about 238,000. 
Total area of the island group is 7,083 square 
miles, and chief products are sugar, copra, ba- 
nanas, pineapples, gold and forest products. 

Coloniot wHh Profoctorotot. Several British colonies 


include protectorates. Aden, in the southern tip 
of Arabia, is only 80 square miles in size, yet its 
protectorate has an area of 112,000 square miles. 
The colony of Aden itself has a population of about 
49,000, most of whom are enraged in the produc- 
tion of salt, soap, cigarettes, dhows and cu^ fish. 
The colony is a fortified naval base and a free 
port and fueling station for ships. Kenya colony 
includes territories in the mainland of East Africa 


while its protectorate is the coastal belt of those 
,tenitories which is rented from Zanzibar. Nigeria is 
a cobny and a protectorate which includes the 
mandat^ British Cameroons. F9x west Nigeria 
is Sierra Leone, a colony and a protectorate. 


ProfacforaioB. Protectorates of the British Empire 
are those territories whose governments are in the 
care of Great Britain with or without the help of 
a local le^lature. Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland, three territories in South Africa, are 
administered by one resident commissioner. Basu- 
toland and Swaziland are small areas within the 
borders of the Union of South Africa, while the 
larger Bechuanaland lies just north of it North of 
Bechuanaland is the protectorate of Northern 
Rhodesia. Other protectorates in the same section 
of Africa are Nyasaland, British Somaliland, 
Uganda and 2^anziDar. Gambia, in West Africa, 
was at one time both colony and protectorate but 
is now wholly under the protectorate system. 

Cyprus is the only Britirii territory in the Medi- 
terranean still under the protectorate system. Its 
are# is 3,572 square miles, and population is about 
384,000, most of whom roeak a Gredc dialect and 
profess the Greek Orthoaox faith. Products of the 
island are wheat, barley, tobacco, olives, potatoes, 
raisins and wines. 

Two British protectorates, the British Solomon 
Islands and the Gilbert and EHice Islands, lie in 
the Soudi Pacific. The Solomon Islands, situated 
east of New Guinea, have a land area of 11,000 
square miles. Population was 94,105 in 1931, with 
almost all the inhabitants Polynesian or Melanesian. 
Chief products are mostly tropical. The Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands comprise the Gilbert, Ellice and 
Phoenix atolls and Ocean, Fanning, Christmas and 
Washington Islands. All of these except Ocean 
Island are of coral origin. Total population dF this 
protectorate was estimated to be 35,000 in 1938, 
and its area is 216 square miles. Ail the islands 
produce coconuts and pandanus fnrits, and Ocean 
Island has also rich phosj^ate deposits. 

Frotoctod Stofot. Dependencies in the British Co- 
lonial Empire which are administered by the 
British in the name of local rulers include two 
areas. British North Borneo. Brunei, the Federated 
Malay States, Sarawak, the Straits Settlements 
and toe Unfederated Ma^ States form the larger 
of these, British Malaya. These territories, situated 
southeast of Asia, have a total area of about 54,000 
square miles. The largest city in British Malaya 
is Singapore. 

Roform In Moiayo. The British naval base of 
Singapore, which surrendered to the Japanese on 
Feb. 15, 1942, was reentered by Admiral Sir Ar- 
thur Power, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
East Indies fleet, on Sept. 3, 1945. The ofiBcial sur- 
render of southeast Asia took place on Sept. 12. 
The announcement of proposed constitutional 
changes followed. 

A union of the Malay States, a step frequently 
discussed in Britain before the Japanese surrender, 
was proposed in the British House of Commons 
on October 10 by George Hall, Colonial Secretary. 
The plan incluaed riie establishment of a new 
Malayan citizenship for those bom in the Malayan 
Union or who have long residence there. In due 
course the Malayan Union will be enabled to attain 
full self-government. 

Such a change in protected states involves a 
complicated procedure. It requires fresh agree- 
ments with toe sultans of the various federated 
and unfederated Malay states, so that the Crown 
can have full jurisdiction, after which the Malayan 
Union can be constituted by an Order-ln-Oouncil. 

The whole of Malaya contains only diree blocks 
of British territory — ^tiie settlements of Singapore, 
Penang (with province Wellesley) and Malacca. 
The rest of the country is composed of the four 
federated states of Perak, Pahang, Selangor and 
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Negri Sembilan, and the 5 unfederated states of 
Johore, Perils, Kedah, Kelantan and Trengg^u. 
Britain is pledged by treaty to uphold the position 
of the resistive rulers, ^e position is further 
complicated by the presence of large numbers of 
immigrants, including more than 2,000,000 Chinese 
and 750,000 Indians. Malayan citizenship would 
provide a status for the Malayan-born Chinese 
whose race and religion prevent the sultans from 
acknowledging them as subjects. 

The new proposal was known to involve difficult 
and delicate questions. It was not unexpected that 
questions soon arose, in Britain and in Malaya, as 
to whether the British Government intended to 
break faiUi wirii Malay rulers, especially in con- 
nection with the Treaty of Federation of 1895. 
Left-wiM groups in Malaya, in which Chinese 
were influential, appeared to think in termsiof a 
Mala}^ republic. British military activity in 
Indonesia further complicated the Malayan situa- 
tion. 

Revival of Commorco. Malayan rubber, the absence 
of which during the Japanese occupation had al- 
tered much of the economy of the United Nations, 
began to return to commerce in the autumn. The 
first shipment of 500 tons left Singapore on Sept. 
18. By the end of November 25,000 tons of rubber 
from former ‘Japanese stocks was on its way to the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Lack of 
labor and trained planters slowed the return to 
full rubber production. Tools and engineering 
equtoment were required for the restoration of tin 
production. 

At the time of reoccupation Singapore was 
found to be virtually undamaged, wiui its roads 
in good repair and its electric fight plant working. 
After investigating the extent of destitution in the 
city the British military administration announced 
the introduction of unemplo^ent benefits. Serious 
dock strikes in late October by Chinese and Indian 
workers were in protest against loading ships with 
ammunition for Indonesia. 

Lila of tho Pooplo. The i>opulation of British 
Malaya at the end of 1939 was 5,444,833, with 
Chinese slightly more numerous than Malayans. 
Indians were in the minority. The chief products 
were rubber, tin, copra, rice and palm oil. Exports, 
expanded by the inclusion of large amounts of 
rubber, were very hurge in 1940. They were valued 
at $1,128,169,000, with $591,931,000 going to the 
United States. Imports stood at $830,591,100, but 
only a small amount was taken from the United 
States. ( Figures are in Straits dollars, worth about 
one-half of the American dollar at that time. ) 

Pretoctod State of Tonga. Tonga, a group oz 150 
islands and islets east of Fiji, is also a protected 
state. A population of about M,000 natives inhabits 
this area of 250 square miles. Chief products are 
copra, bananas, citrus fruits, taro and fish. 

Mandotot. Mandates (ex-enemy territories ad- 
ministered for the League of Nations) form six 
of die territories in the British Empire. Palestine 
and Trans-Jordan in the Near East and the West 
African mandated areas of the British Cameroons, 
Tanganyika and Togoland are administered by 
Great Britain. Nauru, an atoll in the Pacific, is 
under Australia, New 2iealand and Great Britain. 

Palottino. Palestine, a former district of the 
Turkish province of Syria with an area of 10,429 
square miles, has been under British mandate 
since 1923. Capital, Jerusalem. The territory is 
administered by a High Commissioner (Li^t.- 
Gen. Sir Alan Cuzminmam, appointed on Nov. 8 
to succeed Field Marshal Viscount Gort, resigned 
because of ill health). The Jewish, Moslem and 


Christian communities have autonomous control 
of their religious, cultural and communal affairs. 

Evontt, 1945. British policy concerning Jewish 
immigration into Palestine was an increasingly 
controversial issue in 1945. The immediate ba^- 
ground of the ‘^Palestine Question” is in the 
British White Paper of 1939 setting the limit of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine at 75,000 Jews 
a year to Mar. 31, 1944. Jews entered Palestine 
at a slower rate, and the British Government ex- 
tended the deadline to Mar. 31, 1945. 

The World Zionist Conference which was held 
in London in Au^st, 1945, made public its five- 
point program (laid before me British Government 
in the preceding May) which was addressed to the 
principal allies of the British Government and, in 
fact, to all of the United Nations. The program 
in summary was as follows: 

1. Creation of a Jewish state in Palestine. 

2. Settlement of as many Jews as possible in 
Palestine and the development of the country’s 
resources. 

3. An international loan to help transfer the 
first 1,000,000 Jews to Palestine. 

4. Exaction of German reparations in kind for 
the rebuilding of Palestine. 

5. Provision of international facilities for the 
exit and transport of all Jews wishing to settle in 
Palestine. 

In comment on this program The Times (Lon- 
don) asked for a partition of Palestine, as recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission of 1938, in 
order to protect the political rights of the Arab 
community. The Economist (London) supported 
the proposal of Dr. Magnes, leader of the Ihud 
party in Palestine, for a bi-national state with 
equal political rights for both communities and 
the inclusion of P^estine in a federation including 
Syria, Lebanon and Trans-Jordan. 

President Truman addressed a letter to Prime 
Minister Attlee on August 31 on the subject of in- 
creased Jewish immigration into Palestine. While 
conversations between the two governments were 
going on, the 28th anniversaiy of the Balfour 
Declaration ( promise by Lord Balfour, British 
Foreign Secretary, November, 1917, that Britain 
would provide a ^national home” for Jews in 
Palestine after the war) was marked by an out- 
break of violence by Jews in Palestine in early 
November. On Nov. 13 came the publication of 
an agreement between the governments of the 
United States and Great Britam to establish a 

i ioint Committee of Inquiry into the whole prob- 
em of European Jews and Palestine and to con- 
tinue Jewish immigration at the rate of 1,500 a 
month. 

Both Jews and Arabs showed dissatisfaction 
with the announced program, and rioting in the 
all-Jewish city of Tel-Aviv continued. When the 
new High Commissioner, Sir Alan Cunningham, 
reached Palestine on Nov. 21, Tcl-Aviv had be- 
come quieter. The Arab League’s reply to the 
British announcement of the proposed Joint Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, published on Dec. 6, criticized 
the Zionist attempt to force a Jewish majority in 
Palestine and asked the democracies, including 
the United States, to accept voluntary Jewish im- 
migrants. On Nov. 30 it was learned in Jerusalem 
that after the end of 1945 the British Government 
intended to withdraw its subsidy to 2,000 Polish 
Jews who have been supported in Palestine since 
1941 at a cost of more than $3.000,(X)0, since they 
had signified their wish to becc^e permanent 
residents of Palestine. Payments to 4,000 others 
who wished to return were to be continued. 
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Th« P*opl«. The estimated population of Palestine 
in 1942 was 1,605,816, including 987,985 Moslems 
(mostly Arabs), 478,449 Jews, and 126,344 Chris- 
tians (^including some Arabs). In 1918 there were 
only about 50,000 Jews in Palestine. The increase 
of the Jews from 7 to 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion has been due mainly to immigration, as the 
fecundity of the Arabs is greater. Education in 
Palestine is not compulsory. 

Economic Ufo. Agriculture supports more than 
one-half of the population, although manufactures 
have in recent years exceeaed amcultural products 
in value. Citrus fruit is the chief crop, followed 
by wheat, com, barley, olives, tobacco, com and 
rice. The principal manufactures include clothing, 
textiles, leather, timber, food products, soap and 
wine. In recent years imports have neatlv exceeded 
exports, in part because of the need of the expand- 
ing Jewish community for supplies for its new 
and partly-developed projects. The chief countries 
with which trade is carried on are Great Britain, 
Egypt, the United States, Syria and Turkey. In 
1^2 imports stood at £19,504,103 and exports 
at £3,061,828. 

Oth«r Mandate. Trans-Jordan, an Arab county 
in western Asia, was mandated to Great Britain 
with Palestine in 1923. Its area is 34,740 square 
miles, and present population is estimated to be 
350, COO. Principal occupations of the country are 
stock raising and primitive amculture. Wheat, 
barley, tobacco, phosphate and potash are pro- 
duced, and a limited trade is carried on with 
Palestine and Iraq. Smallest of the British mandates 
is Nauru, an atoll in the Pacific controlled by 
Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand since 
1920, except during the period of Japanese inva- 
sion. The area of Nauru is 8.22 square miles. Its 
population (2,672 in 1942) is made up of Nau- 
ruans, Chinese, Europeans and other Pacific is- 
landers. The chief product of the territory is 
phosphate. 

Condominiums. Condominiums of the British Co- 
lonial Empire are those territories jointly admin- 
istered by Great Britain and other countries. The 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, a British-Egyptian con- 
dominium, is administered by a Governor General 
appointed by the King of Egypt with the approval 
of Great Britain, with native authorities in charge 
of local afPairs. The territory is 967,500 square 
miles, with a population of about 6,590,996 Arabs, 
Ne^oes and Europeans. Principal crops are great 
millet and cotton, and 80 per cent of the world's 
supply of gum arabic is produced in the Sudan. 

Similar to the Sudan in type of dependence but 
jointly controlled by Great Britain and France are 
the New Hebrides, a group of islands in the South 
Pacific. Total area of the islands is 5,700 square 
miles, and population in 1941 was 43,130, most 
of whom were natives. Chief products are copra, 
cacao, coffee and vanilla. 

The Canton and Enderbury Islands form a 
third condominiiun whose administration is shared 
by Great Britain and the United States. The more 
important of the two islands is Canton, which 
served during the war as an important link in the 
air transport route to battle fronts of the southwest 
Pacific and as a base for air patrol operations. 

Aijeada Comstock. 

BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. The areas of these three native Territories 
adjacent to the Union of South Africa are: Basu- 
toland, 11,716 sq. mi.; Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
275,000 (approx.) sq. mi.; Swaziland, 6,705 sq. 
mi. 


Oevemmmit. They are under the general super- 
vision of a Hi^ Commissioner who is also the 
High Commissioner for the United Kingdom in 
the Union of South Africa. There are Resident 
Commissioners in each of the Territories. The 
Territories are under the control of the Dominions 
rather than the Colonial Office. 

Basutoland consists entirely of a native reserve, 
with a European population of less than 1,600 
out of a total of 660,000 inhabitants. The govern- 
ment is monarchical and aristocratic, under a 
single Native Authority, of which the executive 
and judicial functions are exercised by a Para- 
mount Chief, or at present by a Regent. Basuto- 
land is a crown colony, having been annexed in 
1871. The capital is Maseru. 

Bechuanaland is a protectorate containing eight 
separate Native Authorities, each with its own 
governmental apparatus and financial system. 
The Native Advisory Council is attended by the 
eight Chiefs but has no executive functions. The 
administrative capital is at Mafeking (Cape 
Province). In addition to the land reserves of each 
of the eight tribes, there are several areas owned 
by European cattle-raisers. Europeans number less 
than 2,000 out of the population of 270,000. 

Swa^and has some 160,000 inhabitants, of 
which 2,700 are Europeans. Yet only one-third of 
the country is native reserve, the rest being the 
property of Europeans. The Paramount Chief 
shares executive and judicial functions with the 
Resident Commissioner. The Swazis are a back- 
ward people and unlike the Basuto and Bechuana 
are not Christians. Mbabane is the capital. 

Events, If 45. The Union of South Africa con- 
tinued to press the British Government to cede 
the three Territories. This campaign, which had 
been going on for many years, has been resisted 
in Britain by those who feel that the Unions na- 
tive policy is too harsh and unenlightened, and 
that Britain would therefore betray her trust toward 
the inhabitants of the Territories by surrendering 
them to South African rule. The South Africans 
point out, by wav of proving their case, that the 
Territories are already almost wholly dependent 
economically on the Union, with wnich in fact 
they are joined in a Customs Union. 

Among the Africans serving in Italy early in 
1945 were 20,000 from Basutoland, over 9,000 
from Bechuanaland, and 3,500 from Swaziland. 

A scientific expedition, led into the Kalahari 
Desert of northern Bechuanaland during the winter 
of 1945 by Senator E. A. Conroy, Union Minister 
of Lands, demonstrated that there were possibilities 
of canalizing swamps and irrigating large areas 
in that arid region. 

Thu Fuoplu and Hinir Economy- Tlie Basuto live in 
a highland area with considerable rainfall (snow 
in winter) and produce sheep, some cattle, wheat 
and other mins. In 1943 they es^rted 7,321,667 
lbs. of wool to the Union. Their living and health 
standards are high for Africa, they are educa- 
tionally advanced, and many of the young men 
work in factories and mines in the Union. The gov- 
ernment has a sizable surolus and no debt. 

In Bechuanaland rainfall is deficient, tempera- 
tures are high, the soil is poor, and the people and 
government are consequently poor. Malaria, sleep- 
ing sickness and cattle diseases abound. There are 
no secondary schools. The Bechuana, who still live 
in a tribal state, largely follow pastoral pursuits. It 
is estimated that they own over 800,000 cattle and 
550,000 sheep and goats. Yet despite their handi- 
caps the Becnuanas are making progress. 

Swaziland is the least advanced of the three — 
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hot, wet, malarious and poor. The inhabitants are 
almost wholly uneducated and thefar government 
balances its budget only widi help from the British 
taxpayer. Unlike the Basuto and the Bechuana, the 
Swiud still dress in the ancient native fashion. The 
native economy rests largeb^ on cattle-raising. 

Robebt Gaije Woolbert. 


BamSH WEST AFRICA. Under this heading are 
grouped four aon-contiguous areas lying along 
uie west coast of Africa from the Bight of Biafra 
almost to Cape Verde. The major political divisions 
comprising British West Africa are: Gambia, 4,- 
068 square miles; Cold Coast, 91,843 square miles 
(including Togoland, 13,041 sq. mi.}; Nigeria, 
372,599 square miles ( including British Cameroons, 
34,081 sq. xnL); and Sierra Leone, 27,925 square 
miles. 


Oevecnmeo*. Ihe ocmstitutional arrangements in 
the various part of British West Africa run a wide 
gamut. 

Nigeria consists of a Colony ( a small area around 
Lagos) and a Protectorate, dirided into Northern, 
Eastern, and Western Provinces. In addition, the 
British mandated territory in the Cameroons is 
treated administratively as a part of Nigeria. The 
Governor is assisted by an executive council con- 
taining both official and unofficial members. Legis- 
lation for ihe Colony and the Eastern and Western 
Provinces of the Protectorate emanates from the 
Legislative Council, the members of which are 
pamy elective and some of whom are Orleans. 
Laws for the Northern Provinces are made by the 
Governor. 

In the Protectorate, notably in the Moslem 
Northern Provinces, a wide degree of 'Indirect 
rule"* is practised, having origimlly been intro- 
duced in Nigeria bv the late Lord Lugard. Native 
sultans, chiris ana other hereditary rulers dms 
carry on much of the work of government at the 
local and provincial levels. Many Africans are 
employed in the colonial administration and judi- 
cial service, and some of them rise to high office. 
Lagos is the capital. 

GM Coosf consists of a Colony, Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories. The British mandated zone 
in Togoland is united administratively with the 
Gold Coast. In the Colony the Governor is assisted 
by Executive and Legislative Councils. Under the 
terms of the new constitution the latter should con- 
tain six official members, nine elected provincial 
members, four members chosen by the Ashanti 
cmifederacy council, five municipal members and 
six members nomixiated by ffie Governor. There Is 
tbui an unofficial majority. The GoYemor wiU con- 
tinue to legislate for the Northern Territories. 

Ashanti and the Northern Territories are ad- 


ministered by Chief Commissioners, with wide 
local powers left to the chiefs and tneir councils. 
The Africanization of the administration and ju- 
dicial services, as in Nigeria, proceeds apace. Accra 
is the capital. 

Sierra Uofie and Gambia each consist of a small 
Colony around the capitals (Freetown and Bath- 
urst. respectively) and much larger Protectorates 
in me intericar. In both cases the Executive and 
Legislative Councils contain official majorities. 
There is African representation but these bodies 
have only advisory powers. 

During the war the British Government ap- 
pointed a Resident Minister in West Africa, whose 
function it was to coordinate political and eco- 
nomic affairs in this strate^callv vital part of the 
empire. It is widely felt wt this pattern of co- 
operative effort should be continued and strength- 


ened in the future. There is already in existence a 
West African Currency Board and a uniform 
monetary system. 

Evento, 1945. The experiment of closer wartime 
cooperation between the colonies under a Minister 
Resident proved the worth of a permanent body 
to carry on this work. The Secretary of State for 
Colonies, Mr. George Hall, declared in the House 
of Commons on October 17 that a West African 
Council consisting of the four Governors was to be 
established with its center in the Gold Coast. One 
of the most urgent problems confronting all the 
colonies of West Africa was the reintegration of 
some 200,000 soldiers who had fought in the 
Burma and other campaims. 

In Nigeria the outstanding political event was 
the publication of a White Paper containing pro- 
posals lor a revised constitution prepared by the 
Governor, Sir Arthur Richards. The latter stated 
that the problem of Nigeria was to create a polit- 
ical system which is itself a present advance and 
contains the living possibility of further orderly 
advance. His recommendations provide for a 
widening of the scope and memDershijp of the 
Legislative Council and the creation of rerional 
councils in each of the three provinces of the 
Protectorate. 

The reformed Legislative Council would have 
20 official and 29 unofficial members, and an 
African majority of 25 to 24. It would legislate for 
the country as a whole and all of Nigerkn affaixs 
would be subject to its purview, including the 
Northern Province. This instrument would be in 
force for nineyears, subject to review at the end 
of that time. Tne debate on these proposals in the 
Legislative Council on March 23 showed the un- 
official members generally favorable. However, pro- 
test meetings inoicated tnat public opinion was far 
from single-minded on the subject. 

On June 22 a general strike was called in Nige- 
ria, contrary to the advice of union leaders. It 
dragged on until August 4, when new leaders per- 
suaded the men to return and discuss the issues 
with the government. In this discussion the au- 
thorities made it clear that no obstruction would 
be put in the way of developing trade unions. 

During the year plans for a £40,000,000 pro- 
gram of general development in Nigeria over 
next decade were elaborated. The cost of this was 
to be borne partly by the colony and partly by the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. Lesser 
sums were to be spent on similar programs in tiie 
smaller colonies. 

In the Gold Coast, the world's greatest supplier 
of cocoa, the subject of how that crop was to be 
controlled created an international problem. The 
American importers objected to the control scheme 
proposed by the Churchill government, especially 
its price features. The proposal was never put into 
effect. 

When the Labor Party took over in August, re- 
newed anxieW was expressed by both forei^ im- 
TOrters and tne native growers in West Africa. In 
September the British Government was reported 
to nave decided to buy the 1944-45 crop through 
the West African Ihroduce Control Board, but at 
a higher price. Still the growers objected and sent 
a delegation to London, while the president of the 
Cocoa Exchange in New York assailed the manner 
in which Great Britain was said to be holding up 
cocoa shipments. 

Population. Nigeria is the most populous of all 
the British crown colonies, with over 21,000,000 
inhabitant^ plus nearly 900,000 in the mandated 
territory of the Cameroons. The Gold Coast con- 
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tains over 3,500,000, together with 400,000 in 
Togoland. In Sierra Leone there are 1,850,000 in* 
habitants, annd in Gambia 200,000. This makes a 
total of nearly 28,000,000, of whom only a fraction 
of one percent are Europeans. This is definitely 
Black AjTiCB, most of the natives being Sudanese 
N^oes. 

The manner of life depends largely on the cli- 
mate. The southern parts of Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast are characterized by heavy rainfall. The 
natives here are pagans, except those that have 
been Christianized; and the advent of the Euro- 
pean has tended to break down tribal organiza- 
tion. North of the rain forest lies the more open 
Sudan country where Islam is the reli^on pro- 
fessed by most of the people. The political insti- 
tutions and cultures of these kingdoms, sultanates 
and the like have proved more resistant to change 
than those of the coast Ne^oes. 

Sierra Leone and Gambia have a few coastal 
centers — Freetown’s population is nearly 100,- 
000 — but the inhabitants of the interior have been 
touched only lightly by European ways. 

Educetioii. Ecrocatioxud opportunities vary widely. 
Many of them are afForded by missionary schools, 
sometimes assisted by government subsidies. The 
Christian missionaries find in the Moslems very 
real competitors for the allegiance of the remaining 
agans. Christian missions also provide various 
ealth and social services as well as schools. A rel- 
atively small part of the population receives any 
but the scantiest schooling, and more emphasis on 
secondary and technical education is a great need 
in British West Africa. 

Education of college grade is obtainable at 
Fourah Bay in Sierra Leone (affiliated with the 
University of Durham), Achimota in the Gold 
Coast and Yaba in Nigeria. Several proposals have 
recently been made for the creation of a West 
African university, either by the association of the 
existing colleges or by establishing a wholly new 
institution, probably in Nigeria. 

Economy. One of the notable features of native 
agriculture in Nigeria and the Gold Coast is the 
large number of native cultivators of cash export 
crops, particularly cocoa and palm oil and kernels. 
The Gold Coast produces over 40 percent of the 
world’s cocoa, largely on small peasant farms of 
less than five acres. The export business has, how- 
ever, been in the hands of European companies, 
and this has caused much friction. Likewise in 
Nigeria much of the cocoa, palm products, pea- 
nuts, cotton, etc., is product by natives on small 
tracts. Critics have pointed out that, however de- 
sirable this form of production may be for social 
reasons, it cannot conmete successfully against the 
plantation-grown moduce of such places as the 
Bel^an Congo, M^ya, and the Dutch East Indies. 

Tne coastal forest belt is not suitable for live- 
stock, because of the Mevalence of the tsetse fly. 
But on the northern mains domestic animals can 
be raised with considerable success, and horses 
are a common sifi^t there. In the forests are found 
valuable woods like mahogany and cedar. The cul- 
tivation of cereals is suited to the drier northern 
remons, as is peanut and cotton culture. The princi- 
pal export crop of Gambia is peanuts and of Sierra 
Leone palm kernels. 

The mineral outfit of these colonies is far from 
negligible. The Gold Coast is an important pro- 
ducer of diamonds, gold, and manganese ore. 
Nigeria’s mineral exports include tin ore, gold, and 
co^ Sierra Leone produces small quantities 
iron ore and gold. 

The relative importance of British West Africa 


in world trade will be seen from the following 
figures: Gambia (1941) — ^imports, £.503,303, ex- 
ports £290,087; Gold Coast, incKiding Togoland 
(1943) — ^imports £7,680,000, exports £11,880,- 
000; Nigeria ( 1942)— imports £9,700,000, ex- 
ports £ 13,700,000; ^erra Leone ( 1941 )— imports 
£3,814 391, exports £1,592,608. These statistics 
do not by any means accurately reflect (he total 
production of the colonies, particulmly Nigeria, 
which has a large internal trade. As in the case of 
all raw material producing countries, the chief im- 
ports are manufactured goods and certain food- 
stu£Fs (rice, sugar, fish, salt) not obtainable locally. 

In normal times British West Africa is serv^ 
by the shipping lines of many countries. The prin- 
cipal ports are Lagos, Port Harcourt, Takoradi, 
Freetown (much used for naval tnirposes during 
the war) and Bathurst. Nigeria has some 2,500 
miles of railway, the Gold Coast nearly 900, and 
Sierra Leone over 300. Road conditions vary, but 
in general they can be said to have improved con- 
siderably under the impetus of war necessity. Be- 
fore the Mediterranean was opened in 1943 to 
Allied shipping, Britain and me United States, 
working together, built airports and other facilities 
in West Amca and the Sudan so that high priority 
material and persons could be transported quickly 
to the Middle East and India-Burma-China 
theaters. 

Robert Gals Woolbert 

BROOKINOS INSTITUTION. A non-i^ofit corporation 
devoted to research and training in economics and 
government. In 1945 the institution conducted a 
program of research dealing with both domestic 
and international problems. Research fellowship, 
which were discontinued at the outbreak of the 
war, have not been resumed, but it is expected that 
they will again be granted in 1946. The income of 
the institution is derived from mants from founda- 
tions, its own endowment, and the sale of publi- 
cations. 

Publications resulting from its research program 
in 1945 included the following: International 
Tribunals: Past and Future, by Manley O. Hud- 
son; Labor Policy of the Federal Government, by 
Harold W. Metz; Postwar Fiscal Requirements, 
by Lewis H. Kimmel and associates; Debtor and 
Creditor Countries, 1938-1944, by Cleona Lewis; 
Should Price Control Be Retained? by Harold G. 
Moulton and Karl T. Schlotterbec^; Business 
Leadership in the Large Corporation, by R. A. 
Gordon. 

The home of the Institution is situated at 722 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Its officers for 
1945-46 were: Chairman, Dwight F. Davis; Vice 
Chairman, Dean G. Acheson; President, Harold G. 
Moulton; Vice President, Edwin G. Noor^ Treas- 
urer, Henry P. Seidemann; and Secretary, Elizabeth 
H. Wilson. 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OP ARTS AND SCIENCES. One of 

America’s oldest aiai largest institutioDS for infor- 
mal education, located in Brooklyn, N.Y. Its piibUc 
activities are conducted at four centers: The De- 
partment of Education at the Academy of Music, 
the Central Museum, the Children’s Museum, ana 
the Botanic Garden. Founded in 1824, the institute 
was incorp^ated in its present form in 1890. I^otal 
membership is about 5,000 and is open to everyone. 

The Department of Education at the Academy of 
Music presents an adult education program an- 
nually of concerts, lectures, forums in every major 
field of the arts and scienoes. Approgrimate at- 
tendance at these events for the season 1944-45 
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was 250,000. The Institute’s Museums possess col- 
lections in art, ethnology, and natural science. 
During 1941, the Art and Photography Glasses 
fonneny conducted at the Department of Educa- 
tion at the Academy of Music were transferred to 
the Brooklyn Museum to form the new Art School 
of the Brooklyn Museum. Attendance at both 
Museums for the year 1945 totaUed 515,358. The 
Institute’s Botanic Garden comprises more than 
50 acres and plant houses contahiing tropical and 
sub-tropical species. Botanic Carden attendance 
during 1945 totaled 1,201,417. 

Mr. Edward C. Blum is Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and Mr. Adrian Van Sinderen President 
of the Brooklyn Institute. Tulius Bloom is Director 
of the l^partment of Education, Mrs. Laurance 
P. Roberts, Director of the Brooklyn Museum, and 
Dr. George S. Avery, Jr., Director of the Botanic 
Carden. 

BUDGET, Bureau of thu. A division of the Executive 
0£Bce of the President, transferred from the De- 
partment of the Treasury in 1939, which assists the 
President in the preparation of the Budget and the 
fiscal program of the Government. Its chief 
branches ^rtain to Legislative Reference, Esti- 
mates, Administrative Management, Statistical 
Standards, and fiscal programs (the Fiscal Divi- 
sion). Special activities at the present time include 
the War Projects Unit, which reports upon all war 
construction projects and makes recommendations 
toward increased e£Bciency and economies, the 
Committee on Records of War Administration, and 
the Equipment and Supply Section, which surN^eys 
suppli^ in government agencies and assists in the 
redistribution of surpluses. Director: Harold D. 
Smith. 

BUHl FOUNDATION. A foundation established in 
1928 by Henry Buhl, Jr. Capital assets were $12,- 
502,314 in 1945, and expenditures for the year to- 
taled $189,632. The Foundation s programs cen- 
ter in the Pittsburgh area, where it has sought to 
provide more adequate factual bases for social 
work and re^onal economic effort, to promote re- 
search in pimlic health and the natural sciences, 
and to develop die community’s resources in higher 
education. Another objective is the advancement of 
housing standards for American cities, as exempli- 
fied in large-scale, planned communities adminis- 
tered on a long-term investment basis. In demon- 
stration of this last-named objective, the Founda- 
tion operates Chatham Village in Pittsburgh, built 
in 19o2 at a cost of $1,700,0()0. The Buhl Plane- 
tarium and Institute of Popular Science was built 
at a cost of $1,100,000 in 1939 as a gift to the 
people of Western Pennsylvania. Director: Charles 
F. Lewis. Offices: Farmers Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

BUILDING. Although the United States has not 
exp^enced the wholesale destruction of buildings 
which other war coimtries have suffered, there is 
still a great need for vast numbers of new buildings 
of every kind. This need has not been met ade- 
quately, and even with war restrictions relaxed or 
cancelled, actual construction has continued far 
below requirements. This results from shortage of 
men and materials, price regulations, labor troubles, 
difficulties of finance, and tardiness in completing 
plans and preliminaries for placing contracts. 
Structures needed include factories and industrial 
buildings, public buildings, ho^itals, churches, 
schools, apartments, and various institutional 
buildings. 


Residential buildings and housing projects form 
a special problem, but relief from the shortage 
of civilian accommodations will be slow, and will 
depend largely upon prices and the availability of 
men and mat^als. One result of the shortage is the 
increasing practice of converting one-famuy resi- 
dences to accommodate two or more families. With 
peace established, the National Housing Agency 
abandoned its war program and concentrated upon 
the serious problem of civilian housing, particu&ly 
for men discharged from the military forces. Mass 
construction has not reached large proportions, 
and there are too many individual designs in pro- 
portion to the number of buildings erected. For 
temporary relief, authorities have planned to use 
a number of war units, both for domestic use and 
for export, but knock-down or prefabricated build- 
ings are not always satisfactory. 

Many new ideas and materials, developed un- 
der war conditions, include structural members of 
light pressed-steel shapes, laminated wood, and 
precast concrete; also panels of steel, aluminum, 
plywood, plaster, asbestos and concrete; and thin- 
shell concrete for domes and roofing. Class blocks 
have become established among building ma- 
terials, and have been recommend^ as substitutes 
for windows in factories and railroad enj^ne houses 
where smoke and fumes corrode steel and wood 
framing. The U. S. Army has built a number of 
one-story steel prefabricated warehouses, 20 x 100 
ft., and in the Philiopine Islands, several one-story 
1,000-bed hospitals having pressed steel frames and 
steel sheathing. 

There is some advance in standardizing the di- 
mensions of building materials, botii to reduce the 
number of sizes and to eliminate the excessive 
and wasteful cutting and fitting at individual 
buildings. This movement has expanded into what 
is termed ’’modular” design, in which a complete 
structural unit (comprising perhaps a wall, pier 
and window) may be repeated to form a building 
of any desired size. The aim is to economise in 
time and cost of design and construction. 

Municipal building codes hamper progress, in 
many cases, through being old and failing to pro- 
vide for modem materials and advancing knowl- 
edge, while various other interests oppose mod- 
ernization. Some States (including Wisconsin, In- 
diana and Ohio) have State builmng codes, and 
this idea is spreading, as a means of reducing con- 
struction costs. A general revision of building 
codes has been recommended by the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the National Fire Protection 
Association. The Pacific Coast Building Officiab 
Conference has a uniform code 0943) in use in 
375 cities, and its use is spreading to the mid- 
west. It is to be revised in 1946. The slum area is 
a factor affecting building developments in many 
cities, and St. Louis has an anti-slum committee to 
plan the rehabilitation of blighted areas. 

TaU buildings of the "skyscraper” type are in- 
frequent, but Rockefeller Center, in New York, is 
to have a 33-story office building. That city is also 
to have a 32-story concrete structure for ware- 
house and manufacturing purposes. A curious fea- 
ture will be a 30-ft. driveway of 63i per cent grade 
extending to all floors for the use of motor trucks 
and built around a court 200 ft. square. Some 
housing projects plan buildings of 10 to 15 stories. 

The question of what would happen to tall 
buildings in case of bomb attack was answered in 
part in New York bn July 28, when a 10-ton Army 
bombing plane, lost in a fog, struck the 102-stoiy 
steel-frame Empire State Building at the 78-79tn 
story level at about 250 miles an hour. Several 
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persons were killed. Fire was started by the high- 
octane gas of the plane, but the fire department 
had it out in 40 ix^utes. A steel column at the 
point of impact was not damaged seriously, and 
other structural damage was slight. Flying frag- 
ments cut the elevator cables. However, the case 
is not directly comparable with that of bombs 
falling upon a building, as in war-wrecked cities 
of Europe. 

Earthquake shocks and vibrations had to be 
considered in designing the Tripler Hospital of 
tlie U. S. Army in Hawaii, a mufti-story structure 
providing 2,000 beds. All column foundations were 
tied together for uniform action and the super- 
structure was divided into 12 sections by vertical 
joints to provide for varying deflections under 
earthquake forces. Three great timber hangars, 
1,058x240 ft. in plan and 171 ft. high, of tlie 
U. S. Navy at Richmond, Florida, were wrecked 
in the September hurricane and then destroyed by 
fire. 

Moving residences to new and distant locations 
is a special class of work, illustrated by the moving 
of 109 two-story timber dwellings for industry 
employees from Ravenna, Ohio, to Detroit, a dis- 
tance of 260 miles. Sectionalized and taken apart 
into some 600 units, all match-marked for reas- 
sembling, they were carried by motor trucks and 
trailers. Several hundred new buildings of a 
Federal housing project at Windham, Ohio, were 
moved to Columbus for the use of servicemen 
with families. Several structures of a housing 
project at Vanport, Oregon, were cut apart and 
transported by motor trucks to the Navy Yard at 
Bremerton, Wash. In abandoning Camp Hale, in 
Colorado, the wood buildings were tsucen down 
by German prisoners, the roof trusses, hardwood 
floors and otiier parts being salvaged. 

The lack of housing accommodation and even 
shelter throughout Eurcme is a most serious prob- 
lem and its solution is far from being eflFected. In 
Britain, numbers of emergency buildings are being 
composed of light steel welded frames sheathed 
with panels of asbestos, cement or concrete. But 
where there were normally about a million build- 
ing workers, there are now 400,000 such men. A 
portable hangar has been devised, in which each 
frame consists of two vertical legs in the walls, 
while two inclined legs form the roof. Reinforced 
concrete for skyscrapers and other large buildings 
is being used extensively in some cities of Soum 
America, and a study of this development shows 
marked differences from practice in the United 
States. In South Africa, the government is building 
some 6,000 houses for returning veterans. (See 
Architecture. ) 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 

BULGARIA. A Balkan kingdom in southeast Europe. 
Ruler: King Simeon II (bom June 16, 1937; as- 
cended the throne on Aug. 28, 1943). Total pre- 
war area; 39,825 square miles. Fopiilation (esti- 
mate of Jan. 1, 1940): 6,308,000. Chief towns: 
Sofia (capital) 401,300 inhabitants in 1942, Plov- 
div ( Phifippopolis ) 113,000, Varna 78,000, Ruse 
(Ruschuk) 52,000, Burgas 41,000. Vital statistics 
(1943), based on prewar boundaries: living births, 
21.1 per 1,000; deaths, 14.2; marriages, 12.5; in- 
fant mortality, 144 deaths under one year per 
1,()00 live births. 

Education and Rollgion. In 1938-39 there were 
252' kindergartens with 12,702 pupils, 4,743 pub- 
lic elementary schools with 596,111 pupils, 2,044 
secondary schools with 360,786 pupils, and one 
State University (at Sofia) with 6,030 students. 


The American College at Sofia, with about 400 
students, was closed Sept. 12, 1942. The 1934 
census showed 5,128,890 memoers of the Ortho- 
dox Church of Bulgaria, 821,298 Moslems, 48,398 
Jews, 45,704 Roman Catholics, 23,476 Annenian- 
Gregorians. 

Evantt, 1945. Bulgaria's problem in 1945 was to 
advance as far as possible along the road to re- 
newed sovereignty after its defeat as an Axis 
satellite and its occupation by Russian armed 
forces. Final authority was vested in an Allied 
Control Commission with British, American, and 
Russian representatives, but the Russian factor 
was dominant and the occupying troops were 
Russian. The presence of forei^ controls naturally 
affected the political life of the country and was 
paramount in international relations, but the in- 
ternal political scene presented at least the ap- 
pearance of uncontrolled competition, with the 
presence of an occupying power manifested only 
in the neater assurance and vigor of the party 
which mat power favored. Sovereign^ was theo- 
retically vested in a Regency, acting tor the King 
during his minority, and government was in the 
hands of the Fatherland Front, a coalition of 
parties which had participated in the resistance 
to the German suzerainty, comprising the National 
Agrarian Union, Zveno, Communists, and Social 
Democrats. Among the parties the political activity 
of the year centered on the efforts of elements 
sympathetic to the Communists or to Russia (not 
necessarily identical) to gain control of the dis- 
parate parties and so of the Fatherland Front, the 
ultimate aim being that the Fatherland Front with 
complete pro-CommUnist and pro-Russian color- 
ing should prevail at the national elections, which 
were held, after delays, on Nov. 18, and so 
legitimize itself as the recognized government of 
Bulgaria and obtain foreign recomition as such. 
The devices by which the Fatherland Front suc- 
ceeded in overcoming its opposition and achieving 
success at the polls were questioned with varying 
degrees of disapproval or indignation by friends 
of the opposition within and without Bulgaria, 
but it aimears that the Fatherland Front govern- 
ment and its Soviet sponsors sought to conform to 
normal political practices and to preserve the 
forms of democratic procedure, according to the 
Slavic concept. It is probable diat die final solu- 
tion, though not representing the degree of unani- 
mity which the balloting might suggest, did in fact 
represent the will of me majority of Bulgarians. 
Opposition organs did not enjoy the freedom ac- 
corded to the opposition of the British-sponsored 
governments in neighboring Greece, but foreign 
criticism of Russian pressure upon internal Bul- 
garian affairs was disarmed when the British 
found themselves constrained to intervene directly 
in the formation of a Greek government late in 
November. 

The tactic by which opposition groups were 
neutralized followed a regular pattern. In each 
party a dissident group under a leader more 
sympathetic to the Russians and Communists arose 
and in course of time gained ascendancy. Thus on 
Tan. 21 Dr. Georgi M. Dimitrov (not to be con- 
tused with the Bulgarian Communist leader of 
the same name), who had a record of pro-British 
sympathies and services and had been protected 
by Britain during his exile (February, 1941, to 
September, 1944), resigned as secretary of the 
National Agrarian Union and was succeeded by 
Nikola Petkov, who seemed more contented with 
the lesser role the Agrarians were playing in the 
Fatherland Front. By May 23 agitation against 
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Dimitrov as an agent of reaction had become so 
threatening that Dimitrov sou^t asylum first in the 
home of a British ofiBdal and then an American. 
But Fetkov, thou^ less distasteful to the Com- 
munists and Russians, still diverged too sharply 
from their interests, and so a dissident group arose 
under Alexander Obbov. which in time dominated 
the party. In a paraUel development in the So- 
cialist Party Dimiter Nelkov played the role of 
Obbov. Among various organizations not primarily 
political an effort was made to consolidate those 
of parallel interests and give the dominant position 
to the group sjpapathetic to the Communists. This 
maneuvering nad in view a Communist victory 
in the elections, which constituted the focus cff 
political interest during the year. On February 18 
Minister of the Interior Anton Yugov (Communist) 
promised that elections would be held soon, and 
on April 13 he promulgated die draft of his elec- 
toral law. This provided that ( 1 ) voting for depu- 
ties should be direct, free, and secret; (2) the 
franchise was to be exercised by all over 18 re- 
gardless of sex, nationality or religion; (3) die 
proportional electoral ^tem was to be employed; 
(4) the opposition might participate and submit 
lists of candidates; ( 5 ) trade organizations, unions, 
cooperatives, or anv group of ten voters might put 
up their own candidates; (6) only individuals of 
proven fascist sympathies would be deprived of 
the right to vote. With undisputed control over 
the Fatherland Front, the General Workers* Trade 
Union, the active Women's Union, and the Sports 
Federation, the position of the Communists was 
strong, and with a single ticket offered by the 
Fatherland Front instead of separate tickets of- 
fered by its components there could be no doubt 
that they would win. In a speech on July 1 For- 
eign Minister Petko Stainov, himself a Zveno man, 
declared the election must be a plebiscite for or 
against the Fatherland Front. A day would come, 
he said, when each Fatherland Front party mi^t 
ask for popular approval of its own platform, but 
now it was a Question of saving Bulgaria and 
showing a united nation at the peace conference. 
Pressure was exerted upon opposition mups to 
withdraw Jtheir lists when it was too late Tor others 
to be substituted. Lists of candidates were so ar- 
ranged that votes against the Fatherland Front 
would be votes against Zveno or others but not 
against the Communists. 

The elections were scheduled for August 26, 
but on Au^st 13 the opix)sition received the sup- 
ix)rt for which it had been hoping since January. 
On August 13 the Regents, the Prime Minister, and 
party chiefs received a letter from Maynard 
Barnes, American representative on the AlHed 
Control Commission, giving the views of the 
United States that whereas the electoral law was 
satisfactory, political maneuvers had made the 
conduct of a fair election impossible. P^ne Min- 
ister Kimon Georgiev characterized the Barnes note 
as an unwarranted interference in Bulgmria's in- 
ternal affairs. On Au^t 14 the U.S.S.R. coun- 
tered by recognizing the Fatherland Front as the 
legitimate government of Bulgaria. The opposition 
ministers threatened to resign from the govern- 
ment if the elections were not postponed, and ^ 
opposition candidates withdrew from participation 
in the election. On August 15 Georgiev flatly re- 
jected the proposal for postponement. On August 
16 Ministers Pavlov, Derznanski, Chsmeczmev, 
and Stoyanov resigned, and on the following day 
were replaced by others. The Fatherland Front 
was disturbed by the turn of events, especially 
the withdrawal of the opposition candidates, but 


celebrated the recognition by Russia. On Au^st 19 
Secretary Byrnes made the Barnes note public in 
an ofiBcial statement, and cm the following day 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin put the weight of 
the British Government behind the United States 
policy of nonrecognition. The Soviets countered 
by releasing Georgi Dimitrov from Russian citizen- 
ship, so that he could proceed to Bulgaria to par- 
ticipate in the elections. On August 22 there was 
no hint that the Fatherland Front government 
would yield to Allied demands, but diplomatic 
exchanges in the davs following and apparently 
Russian advice caused a shift in policy, and on the 
morning of the 25th it was announced diat the 
elections scheduled for the following day had been 
postponed. The postponement greatly heartened 
the opposition and shook the structure of the 
Fatherland Front; on the other hand it made Rus- 
sian sponsorship of the Fatherland Front govern- 
ment more direct. The new date for the ei^ions 
was fixed as November 18, the opposition groups 
were invited to discuss changes in the electoral 
law, and certain other concessions, such as ex- 
panded freedom of the press, were granted to them. 
But the Fatherland Front soon again stiffened its 
attitude, and tlie opposition again complained of 
unfair maneuvers and urged emstention from the 
election. Immediately preceding the new date the 
United States again intimated it might not recog- 
nize the results as conclusive, but the elections 
were carried out as scheduled and the Fatherland 
Front government was returned to power. 

In its attitude towards foreign powers the 
Fatherland Front mvernment has adhered con- 
sistently to a gradation indicated in its formal 
declaration of Januaiy 10: 'Tn the field of foreign 
policy the Fatherland Front groups stand for eter- 
nal friendship with the great Russian nation, for 
the closest possible alliance and fraternal collabora- 
tion with tne peoples of the new Yugoslavia, and 
for friendly relations with the nations of Britain, 
America, France and the remaining neighbors and 
freedom-loving nations.” The Fatherland Front 
was oriented completely towards Russia, and the 
opposition sought aid and comfort from the West- 
ern allies and so created a certain strain between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Western allies on the ques- 
tion of Bulgaria. Differences of opinion in regard 
to the quality of the democracy practised in Bul- 
garia were but one manifestation of the strain. In 
the Allied Control Commission it was clear from 
the start that the Russian General Biryusov was 
the paramount power. Hostility to the British rep- 
resentative was almost open, and while greater 
courtesy was shown the American, American ef- 
fectiveness was also hampered. It was only on 
July 10 that the United States representative on 
the Commission was informed by General Biryusov 
that henceforth orders would be issued in the name 
of ^e Allied Control Commission only after con- 
sultation with its British and American represen- 
tatives. Even so the British and American repre- 
sentatives were not allowed complete freedom 
of movement. When taxed with the inequality of 
the balance, the Russians cited the analogy of the 
dominant position of the Western allies in the 
Italian commission. The Moscow and Sofia (as 
well as Belgrade and Tirana) radios, if not the 
official Soviet spokesmen, could call attention to 
the British support of reactionary elements in 
Greece during most of the year, and point by 
contrast to the vigorous efforts made in Bulgaria 
to eradicate the pro-German reaction and intro- 
duce democracy. Thus the Russians had turned 
over to the Bulgarian People's Court for trial the 
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members cf the pro-German governments. At .the 
end of Tanuary there were sentenced to death and 
promp^ executed the three Regents, Prince 
Pwv, and Mihov; eight former court coun- 
cillors; two former Prime Ministers (Bozhilov and 
Bagrianov), twenty members of the Filov and 
Bagrianov Cabinets, and many members of the 
Twenty-fifth National Assembly. Former Prime 
Minister Muraviev and his Minister of Interior 
Dimov were sentenced to life imprisonment, and 
there were other sentences of imprisonment. 
U.S.S.R. opinion approved of the sentences as a 
necessary purge to insure tranquillity; British 
opinion regarded them as directed against the 
enemies of Communism rather than the friends of 
Fascism. 

In other respects also Russia sought to show 
that it acknowledged its TOsition of primacy in 
Bulgarian afiections. It made serious efforts to aid 
in the reorganization of the country’s economic 
life and in reconstruction, and without urging 
changes in the rights of private propertv and free 
enterprise. The resolutions passed by the confer- 
ence of industrialists in Sofia in January show no 
radical change from prewar concepts, and the 
“Freedom Loan” which was launch^ during the 
same month was premised on the continuation of 
small free enterprise and private property. It was a 
mark of Russian recognition of Bulgarian services 
when General Vladimir Stoichev, commander of 
the First Bulgarian Army in Himgary and Yugo- 
slavia, marched beside Marshal Feodor Tolbukhin 
in the victory parade of the Third Ukrainian Army 
in Red Square in Moscow on June 25. On the 
other hand the Russians took steps to promote 
pro-Russian and pan-Slavic sympatnies in Bulgaria, 
through cultural propaganda, through spelling re- 
forms which brought the language nearer the 
Slavic norm, and through patronage of the Church. 
The All-Slav Congress which convened in Sofia on 
March 3 and 4 was actually a vehicle for Soviet 
propaganda, though Foreign Minister Stainov 
sought to allay Allied apprehensions by calling 
the meetings cultural. Delegates from other Slavic 
countries were outstanding Communists, and 
among tlie subjects discussed were the advantages 
of Russian as a common language and the question 
of a Federated Macedonia. The election of Georgi 
Dimitrov and Vasil Kolarov as representatives of 
the (Communist) Workers’ Party to the National 
Committee of the Fatherland Front was an indica- 
tion of Russia's plan for a permanent order in 
Bulgaria. Both men have a history as outstanding 
Bulgarian Communists, were key fi^es in the 
Third International, and have been closely identi- 
fied with Soviet policies. Dimitrov was much pub- 
licized; his photographs appeared everywhere, and 
he was named to tlie honora^ presidium of almost 
every gathering. His onlv official connection with 
Bulgaria, until he was released from Soviet citizen- 
ship, was his nominal membership in tlie Com- 
munist Partv presidium and in the National Com- 
mittee of the Fatherland Front. It was rumored 
that Dimitrov was slated to be president of Bul- 
garia, of a South Slav Federation, or even of a 
Balkan Federation. Eventual federation at least 
with Yugoslavia was implied in the Fatherland 
Front program, but there was still no open cam- 
paign for such federation. There was close coopera- 
tion in education and in railroad administration 
in the border reglonsL there were joint Tito and 
Fatherland Front celebrations, and various organi- 
zations in each country sent delegates to the other. 
Bulgaria maintained nominal diplomatic relations 
not only with Yugoslavia but also with Rumania 


and with Turkey, Sweden, and Italy, and had 
diplomatic representatives in Moscow and Paris. 
The British protested the exchanges with Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania on the ground that ex-enemy 
countries were not to be allowed to resume diplo- 
matic relations before a final peace settlement 
During the early part of the year Bulgaria was 
subjected to strong pressure by Greece for terri- 
torial and other indemnities. In Bulgaria this pres- 
sure was regarded as inspired by the British, and 
served to strengthen the bond with the Soviets. 
With the installation of a more democratic regime 
in Greece and the consequent abatement of its 
nationalist truculence against its northern neigh- 
bors, Russia announced it would send an ambassa- 
dor to Greece (Nov. 29), and it appeared that 
Greek claims would no longer entail British hos- 
tility to Bulgaria. Bulgaria appeared to be securely 
in the Russian orbit, with the consent of the 
majority of its population. It appeared also that 
with the acquiescence of the Western allies in the 
situation Russia would relax its suspicions of the 
opposition elements and implement its professions 
of regarding Bulgaria as a federated ally rather 
than a subjugatedf enemy. 

At the meeting of the Big Three Foreign Min- 
isters in Moscow in December, it seemed clear 
that Great Britain and the United States also re- 
garded Bulgaria as in the Russian orbit. Whereas 
it was deciaed that the three great powers were 
to advise Rumania jointly on the reorganization of 
its government, in the case of Bulgaria it was 
stated that Russia alone should give ^‘friendly ad- 
vice” on the desirability of broadening the gov- 
ernment, but that when the government had been 
made more representative it would be recognized 
by Great Britain and the United States. 

Russian influence was also instrumental in heal- 
ing the schism between the autocephalous Church 
of Bulgaria under an Exarch and the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, which had sub- 
sisted since 1872. The ending of the schism was 
announced by tlie Ecumenical Patriarch Benjamin 
on Feb. 22 and was widely celebrated. Russian 
interest was interpreted as part of a Russian scheme 
to bring all the Orthodox Churches into a closer 
union and under Russian patronage, so that they 
might somehow promote Russian interests, if only 
as a moral counterpoise to Roman Catholicism. 
More specifically it was thought that Russia con- 
templated a solution of the Straits question by the 
creation of an ecclesiastical state under the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. Bulgaria would be di- 
rectly interested in such a development, and much 
interest was shown in the question of the election 
of a successor to Benjamin, who died in November. 

Production. Agriculture is the most important oc- 
cupation of the people-— the chief products being 
cereals, potatoes, tobacco, rose oil, cotton, beet 
sugar, and grapes. Livestock (1934): 1,497,624 
catUe, 913,088 goats, 901,970 pigs, 531,519 horses, 
and 12,772,740 poultry. The output of raw silk in 
1943 amounted to 159 metric tons. Mineral prod- 
ucts include coal, lignite, cement, and salt. 

Fkiancu. Budget estimates (1944): 25,331 mil- 
lion leva (21,716 million leva in 1943). The total 
public debt on Sept. 1, 1943, was estimated at 
53,000 million leva. 

Foruign Trad*. In 1942, including bullion and 
specie, imports were valued at 12,929,000,000 
leva; exports, 13,418,000,000 leva. For the period 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1943, imports were valued at 
9,663,000,000 leva, and exports at 10,185,000,- 
000. The main exports were tobacco, fniit, eggs, 
wheat, hides, and wine. 
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BURMA. A British dependency in southeastern Asia 
with an area of 261,610 square miles, com- 
prising Burma proper, the Chin and Kachin Hills 
tracts, Shan States and unadministered territory. 
Burma was separated from India in 1937 and 
^ven its own constitution and government. Be- 
fore the Japanese occupation in 1942 the execu- 
tive power was vested in the Governor ( appointed 
by uie British crown] who was advis^ by a 
council of ministers of not more than 10 mem- 
bers. The Governor had control over foreign 
afFairs. Domestic affairs were administered by a 
Burmese ministry, responsible to a Burmese leris- 
lature consisting of a Senate of 36 members (18 
elected by the House of Representatives and 18 
appointed by the Governor) and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 132 elected members. Large areas 
in the northern and eastern hill districts were ex- 
cluded from the legislature's control and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Governor. Upon the 
Japanese invasion, the British Governor, the Bur- 
mese Premier, and certain other Burmese officials 
set up headquarters at Simla, India. A few British 
officious of me Burma Government remained in 
charge of unoccupied districts of northern Burma. 

On Aug. 1, 1942, the Japanese instituted a form 
of government made up of a joint Burmese and 
Japanese administration under the nominal leader- 
ship of U Ba Maw, a former Premier of Burma. 
Under this arrangement the Burmese Parliament 
disappeared. The supreme power rested with the 
Japanese commander in chief. With the defeat 
of the Japanese Burma returned to its former status 
and it was announced by the Burma Office on Oct. 
8, 1945 that Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, Gov- 
ernor of Burma, who was to complete five years' 
tenure of office on May 5, 1946, would hold office 
for a further year from that date. 

Evanfs, 1945. After the fall of Rangoon on May 3 
the final collapse of the Japanese came swiftly. 
The reorganization of the Burmese Government 
was initiated on May 17 with the publication of a 
British White Paper emphasizing the intention of 
His Majesty's Government to assist Burma "to 
attain a status equal to that of the Dominions and 
this country." It was affirined that until a general 
election could be held it was not possible to re- 
establish a Burmese government as it existed in 
1941, and that the existing system of administration 
by the Governor in direct responsibility to the 
British Government would therefore be prolonged 
for three years more; that is, until Dec. 9, 1948. 

The early establishment of an executive coun- 
cil, in which official and ultimately unofficial 
Burmans would be included, was envisaged in the 
White Paper. Anticipated later steps induded the 
return to prewar status, the holding of a general 
election, improvement of the economic and 
financial position of the country, the drafting of a 
constitution by Burmans and tne endorsement by 
the British Parliament of full dominion status. The 
scheduled areas (the Shan states and the tribal 
areas in the mountainous fringes of the country) 
were expected to be under a special regime until 
a suitable form of amalgamation wim Burma 
proper, one acceptable to the inhabitants of the 
schedmed areas, should be devised. 

The process outlined seemed to many Bur- 
mans, particularly those connected with the young 
and energetic nationalist movement, so unin- 
spired in presentation and so prolongs in execu- 
tion that they were inclined to question even ffie 
sincerity of the British Government in offering the 
plan. A memorandum issued late in May by the 
burma Association representing Burmese nationals 


resident in Britain demanded greater speed, a defi- 
nite date for dominion status, an amnesty for 
collaborationists, and Britain's assumption of re- 
habilitation costs. The second reading of the bill 
to provide for the temporary extension of the 
existing Government gave the British Parliament on 
June 1 the double opportunity to discuss the 
White Paper and to assure Burmans of British 
sincerity and friendliness. 

The Governor of Burma, Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, arrived in Rangoon on June 19 and began 
conferences with Burmese leaders on board a 
British warship in the harbor. These leaders in- 
cluded representatives of the A.F.O. or Anti- 
Fascist Organization, the only political force to be 
reckoned with in Burma at this time, and the 
B.I.A. (Burma Independence Army), ^e armed 
section of a wider movement which was backed 
by the A.F.O. 'This movement, which had hoped 
for full independence under the Japanese, changed 
sides when their demands were not fulfilled and 
when Japanese defeat became certain. In June 
the Governor could not give the date for rees- 
tablishment of civil government in Burma. On 
Sept. 14 Japanese envoys signed a formal sur- 
render at Rangoon. 

RMitoblithmant •f Civil Oov^mmant. Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith retiimed to Rangoon on Oct. 16 
and immediately took over from the military the 
general administration of Burma, including the 

{ ‘udiciary. On that day the Governor's flag was 
loisted at Government House for the first time 
since Feb. 22, 1942. The political leaders who de- 
clined to join in the official welcome included 
Major-General Aung San, chief of the B.I.A. and 
Thakin Than Tun, nead of the Communist Party. 
The organizations represented were in control of 
the Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League, as 
the A.F.O. was now called, and withheld official 
participation lest the action commit them to ap- 
proval of forthcoming offers from the (Governor. 

The King' s message to the people of Burma de- 
fining the British Government's policy in respect 
to their country was read by uie Governor on 
Oct. 17 at the City Hall. The message and the 
^vemor's subsequent speech restated the British 
Government's purpose of developing dominion 
status for the first liberated territory to be re-en- 
tered effectively by the power formerly respon- 
sible for its control. Six days later the Freedom 
League's supreme council defined its attitude 
towards the proposed executive council by setting 
stiff conditions. It would participate only if the 
Governor accepted from its lists 11 of the 15 
members and panted those members the right to 
allocate portfmios among themselves. Secondly, 
there should be universal suffrage for the general 
elecrion, which should be for a constituent as- 
sembly and not for a new legislature as under 
the existing constitution. Subsequent discussions 
between the Governor and the representatives of 
the Freedom League broke down without ayee- 
ment on these and related points. Members ot the 
executive council appointea in November included 
U TTiarrawaddy Maung Maung, former Minister 
of Education and Minister for Health and Public 
Works. 

Econpmic PrebUmt. The economic rehabilitation 
of Burma, which appeared to have suffered more 
from the ravages of war than any member of the 
British Commonwealth in the East, was scarcely 
be^n when the year ended. Plans had been made 
and work started in the reconstruction of agricul- 
ture and forestry but industry was uncertain even 
of its status. Industrialists, TOth British and Bur- 
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mese, were pressing to have the question of re- 
sponsibilities for wax losses settled, and the latter 
were insistent that there be no discrimination with 
respect to nationality. Burma, the world’s great- 
est prewar exporter of rice, was handicapped in 
^e production and distribution of this commodity, 
especiaUy in upper Burma, by shortage of cattle 
for ploughing, tran^rtation difficulties and the 
currency situation. The driving out of the Japanese 
currency proved more difficult than had been an- 
ticipatea, especially in rural remons where that 
currency had won acceptance and the new British 
substitute was unwelcome. While the political 
situation in Burma continued to demand official 
tact, economic problems called for expert assistance 
as well as for the former quality. 

Tha Population. At the census of March 5, 1941, 
the population was 16,824,000. At least two-thirds 
of the people, most of whom live in rural districts, 
are of Burmese origin. In the extremely diversified 
population there are three other large groups: 
Tiheto-Burman, Mon-Khmer and Tai-Chinese. 

The standard of education remains low, with 
only one-half of the male and 14 per cent of the 
female population literate. More than 84 per 
cent of the people are Buddhists. Nearly all of 
the rest belong to Animist, Mohammedan, Hindu 
or Christian sects. 

Trad* and Trantpertation. Imports in 1940 were 
valued at 270,350,000 rupees (rupee averaged 
$0.30 for 1941) and exports at 531,120,000 
rupees. India supplied 63 per cent of the imports 
and took 52 per cent of the exports (mostly rice). 
United States exports to Burma rose from $1,765, 
000 in the first 9 months of 1938 to $13,310,015 
for the corresponding period in 1941. The Japanese 
conquest in May, 1942, ended all trade with non- 
Japanese areas and cut o£F the large transit trade to 
China via the Burma Road. 

The Burma Road, opened in January, 1939 from 
the railhead at Lashio in northern Burma to Kum- 
ming, China, was Free China’s principal trade 
route until it was blocked by the Japanese cap- 
ture of Rangoon in February, 1942. A new road 
linking Assam, India, with the Burma Road was 
constructed by United States forces in 1943—1944. 
Normally economic life centers around the Ir- 
rawaddy and otiier great rivers which offer the 
principal means of transportation and communica- 
tion. 

Alzada Comstock. 


BUSINESS REVIEW. American business went through 
three main phases in 1945. During the fir^ four 
months of the year, nearly half the nation’s pro- 
duction of goods and services was for war pur- 
poses, to supply the vast armed forces that were 
fighting in Europe and the Far East. Following 
V-E Day, war production declined gradually and 
some preparations were made for reconversion. 
However, munitions requirements were still so 
great that most of the controls imposed upon bus- 
iness by the Government during the two-war period 
had to be retained. After V-J Day, however, whole- 
side cancellation of government contracts and the 
removal of controls permitted industiy to concen- 
trate upon rapid reconversion of facilities to con- 
sumer goods production. Reconversion prepara- 
tions were largely completed by the end or the 
year, but major labor disputes prevented volume 
output of die many consumer durable goods that 
were in urgent demand because of cessation of 
tiieir production during the war. 

The gross national product, or aggregate value 
of all goods and services produced in me United 


States, was estimated at $194,000,000,000 for the 
year. This compared with $198,700,000,000 in 

1944. During the first half of the year, die gross 
national product was at a record rate of $206,000,- 
000,000, of which 49 percent was purchas^ by 
the Government. In the second halt of the year, 
gross national product declmed to an annual rate 
estimated at $182,000,000,000, of which the Gov- 
ernment absorbed less than 40 percent. 

The sharp decline in government spending dur- 
ing the latter part of the year was offset in part 
by an expansion in consumer expenditures. By the 
end of the year, production for the civilian market 
was officially estimated at $20,000,000,000 a year 
more than on V-J Day. 

Rreductlen for War. Orders for munitions had 
been increased by the armed forces following the 
German offensive in Belgium and Luxemburg in 
December, 1944. During the early ^months of 1945, 
strenuous efforts were made to expand the outputs 
of such critical items as mortars, navy rockets, air- 
craft, and radar equipment. That these moves were 
attended with neat success was demonstrated by 
the fact that the output of mortars in February, 

1945, was three times as large as in September, 

1944, while increases of well over 100 percent were 
registered in production of navy rockets and air- 
craft. The index of munitions production, which 
stood at 105 in December, 1944, reached 109 in 
March, 1945, which was the peak for tiie year. 

Following V-E Day, moderate cutbacks were 
made in war orders. These were smaller than had 
been originally anticipated, however, so that mu- 
nitions output for the three monuis May-JuJy, 

1945, was only 9 percent below tiiat of the first 
four months of the year. Furthermore, a sharp in- 
crease was ordered in incendiary bomb production 
as the aerial assault upon Japan was stepped up. 
By V-J Day, outstanding Government contracts 
for munitions still aggregated some $40,000,000,- 
000 . 

Following V-J Day, however, wholesale cancel- 
lations of munitions contracts came promptly, and 
the war production program was hquidated with 
great rapidity. Within forty-five days after Japan’s 
surrender, 122,000 contracts with a value of $25,- 
000,000,000 were terminated. By the end of the 
year, around $13,000,000,000 of contracts, many 
of them for naval facilities requiring a long period 
of construction, were still outstanmng. Munitions 
procurement in 1946 is schedided at only $3,500,- 
000,000, as compared with aggregate munitions 
purchases of $36,300,000,000 effected during 
1945. 

The settlement of cancelled war contracts under 
the provisions of the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944 was effected smoothly and rapidly. Out of 
300,000 prime contracts terminated since the war 
began, some 240,000 had been settled by the end 
of 1945. Claims to be paid against remaining ter- 
minated contracts were estimated officially at only 
$3,500,000,000, and contractors had already re- 
ceived two-thirds of this sum in the form clt ad- 
vance payments, partial payments or termination 
loans. Furthermore, the Government virtually 
completed the job o£ clearing war madiinery and 
inventories out of privately-owned plants within 
the sixty day limit lollowing contract termination 
specified in the Contract Settlement Act. 

Ramoval of War Contreh. When the war ended, 
the Administration was under pressure from busi- 
ness and other groups to remove controls as soon 
as possible, in order to hasten resumption of civil- 
ian production. On the other hand, ^ere was pres- 
sure from labor and some other quarters to main- 
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tain controls in order to prevent enratic changes in 
the price level and other phases of the economy. 
The Truman Administration favored a policy of 
rapid removal of most controls, particularly those 
applicable to the production and distribution of 
goods, going so far in this direction that a reversal 
of policy as regards building materials was neces- 
sary late in the year, and some controls were re- 
imposed. 

The War Production Board was particularly 
prompt in removing controls. At the peak, it op- 
erated the Controlled Materials Plan and had out- 
standing some 650 orders affecting production, ma- 
terials distribution, inventories, etc. When WPB 
went out of existence on Nov. 3, by order of 
the President, the Controlled Materials Plan was 
replaced by three priority regulations designed to 
assure raw materi^ for main government needs 
and the most urgent civilian requirements, and 
'Only 52 orders remained in effect. A large num- 
ber of these concerned textiles, supplies of which 
remained inadequate because of a critical labor 
shortage. The Civilian Production Administration 
succeeded the War Production Board on Novem- 
ber 3. , , , n 

The Office of Price Administration ended all 
rationing programs following V-J Day, except 
sugar, and removed price ceilings from several 
thousand items, most or them of minor importance, 
simplies of which were adequate or which did not 
aff^t the cost of living materially. The Office of 
Defense Transportation abandoned the ^eat bulk 
of its wartime regulations at the same time. 

Svrplut Ditpotal. Disposal by the Government of 
huge surpluses of equipment, supplies and ma- 
terials left on its hands at the end of the war is 
a major factor affecting many industries. These 
surpluses equal a considerable portion of current 
requirements of some commodities, and their 
liquidation would have marked effects upon the 
availability of goods and upon prices. This task has 
been described as “the largest merchandising job 
ever undertaken anywhere. Actual liquidation^ of 
government-owned surpluses was limited during 
1945, as the machinery for accomplishing this task 
was still largely in the formative stage. At the close 
of the year, tne inventory of suraus production 
awaiting disposal approximated $^10, 000,000,000, 
based on cost. More than one-third of this repre- 
sented unsalable aircraft, the bulk of which was 
to be scrapped. It was expected that another $40,- 
000,000,000 of goods ancf property, valued at cost, 
will be declared surplus in 1946 and 1947. 

The President turned over the task of surplus 
disposal for the most part to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, by an Executive Order is- 
sued in October, and the War Assets Corporation 
was made a subsidiaty of the RFC to undertake 
this function. A nation-wide network of offices 
was established by the War Assets Corporation, 
and the intensive commercial seUing methods de- 
veloped by private enterprise were applied in 
pushing suipl^ sales. 

geconvertioii ProbUmt. While prompt, drastic cut- 
backs in war production and the rapid removal 
of wartime controls greatly facilitated the recon- 
version of industry to consumer goods manufacture, 
a number of bottlenecks were encountered by busi- 
ness. Many important raw materials and finished 
goods remainea in short supply. Lumber, tin, lead, 
copper, textiles and various tjq)es of heavy equip- 
ment were not readily available. Manufacturers 
of consumer durable goods, the demand for which 
was particularly keen, could not obtain some of 
the component parts required to fabricate their 


products. Residential construction, urgently re- 
quired in large vdmne to rebeve the worst hous- 
ing shortage in the nation’s history, was held back 
by lack of lumber, brick, soil pipe, and gypsum 
lath. 

These materials shortages were in part due to 
the shortage of labor in some communities and in- 
dustries. Despite the fact that 5.400,000 men and 
women were discharged from tne armed services 
in the four months foUowing Japan’s surrender, 
many manufacturers could not secure sufficient 
labor, especially when overtime was largely elimi- 
nated because they could not afford to pay time 
and a half and yet sell civiban goods wimin OPA 
ceiling levels at a profit. While wartime controls 
over manpower were lifted on V-T Day and the 
War Manpower Commission was abolished shortly 
thereafter, the United States Employment Service, 
which was made a part of the Department of 
Labor, sought to encou^ge the flow of workers 
into consumer goods industries where shortages 
were severe. The Employment Service handled Bie 
largest number of appbeants in its history. How- 
ever, many persons released from the armed forces 
did not look for work immediately, workers dis- 
charged from war plants took vacations in many 
cases, and numerous women and older persons who 
had been working during the war withdrew 
quickN from the labor force as households were 
reestablished on a prewar basis. Industries where 
wages were relatively low faced a special problem, 
in that workers accustomed to high wartime rates 
of pay refrained from returning to jobs in these 
lines. 

The virtual removal of wage controls four days 
after Japan’s surrender brought sweeping wage in- 
crease demands from labor. In many instances, 
these demands were granted, but in other cases 
employers refused to agree to sharp wage advances 
on the ground that price ceilings did not permit 
them to pay out so much more in wages, or be- 
cause the demands were not justified By prevail- 
ing wage scales paid in other industries. A number 
of maior strikes resulted, the most serious of which 
was the walkout of General Motors Corporation 
employees during the final weeks of the year. These 
strikes offset in part the speed with which indus- 
try had reconverted its plants, so that actual pro- 
duction of automobiles and other important con- 
sumer durable goods fell far short of projected 
schedules of output. 

Durpbit Goods Indusfriot. Durable goods indus- 
tries were most affected by the drastic decline in 
war production during the latter half of 1945. 
Output of durable manufactures declined by over 
40 per cent, although a slight upturn was regis- 
ters in the closing weeks of the year. Minerals 
production declined also, but to a lesser degree. 

The drop in durable goods output was to a 
large extent temporary, nowever. Shortages of 
consumer goods were mdnly in the durable goods 
field. Hence, the decline reflected the time re- 
quired to shift from war to peacetime production 
in these industries. 

Indices of mineral production for December, 
1944, and December, 1945, compared as follows: 

MINERAL PRODUCTION 
(IP55-5S average » JOO) 



iOU 

1045 

Bituminoua cool 


143 

Antbraoite ooal 


04 

Crude petroleum 

146 

140 

Metale other than gold and silver 

168 

162 

Minarala — ^Total 


184 
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The demand for many metals is expected to 
outrun domestic production during the next few 
years. In that event, the United States will have 
to rely to a greater extent upon imports, although 
sales of Govemment-owned surpluses may hdp 
to satisfy the demand. Proposals tor maintaining a 
huge Government stockpile of strategic metals 
could make supplies less plentiful ana tend to lift 
prices, once price controls are relaxed. 

Automobile production in 1945 was ncglirfble, 
falling far below early estimates that over 500,- 
000 cars could be turned out. Actual production 
for the year was 83,792 passenger cars. While 
shortages of some materials and parts were a fac- 
tor, l^or difficulties, and particularly the Gen- 
eral Motors strike, were chiefly re^onsible. Truck 
production, which involved far ifewer reconver- 
sion problems, recovered sharply, light truck out- 
put rising to over 50 percent ot the prewar level. 
Civilian truck production, which aggregated only 
15,653 in December, 1944, rose to 53,103 in No- 
vember, before it was cut by strikes. 

Indices of durable goods manufactures, as com- 
piled by the Board of Governors of tJie Federal 
Reserve System, compared as follows for Decem- 
ber, 1944, and December, 1945; 


DURABLE GOODS PRODUCTION 
(1955-S9 average » 100) 



1944 

1946 

Iron and steel 

198 

165 

Machinery, 

431 

234 

AutomobUes 

. ... 235 

92 

Lurober 

• 111 

85 

Furniture . ... 

. 142 

131 

Plate glass 

. , 61 

3 

Glass contauiers ... 

218 

244 

Cement . 

.... 90 

119 

Clay products . . 

... 116 

125 

Gypsum and plaster products 

Abraaive and asbestos products . . 

. 171 

185 

. . 307 

215 

Durable Manufactures — Total . . . 

. . 343 

187 


Non-durobU Consumer Goods. Since output of 
non-durable consumer goods was fairly well sus- 
tained during the war, this part of the economy 
was less affected by the cessation of hostilities. 

NON-DURABLE GOODS PRODUCTION 
(1936-80 average ■» 100) 


Textile fabrics . . . 

Cotton consumption 

Rayon dehveiies . . . 

Carpet wool consumption 
Apparel wool consumption 
Woolen and worsted cloth 
Leather tanning . . 

Shoes . .. 

Wheat flour. 

Butter 

Chouse 

Canned and diiod milk 
Meatpacking. 

Pork and lard . 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton. . . 

Processed fruits and vegetables 

Confectionery 

Alcoholic bevel ages . . 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Pulp^. 

Paper 

Printing and publishmg 

Gasoline 

Coke 

Paints 

Soap 

Rayon 

Industrial chemicals 
Rubber producte 


1944 

1946 

141 

132 

146 

125 

215 

228 

57 

104 

215 

184 

160 

154 

115 

114 

113 

108 

123 

134 

78 

60 

154 

144 

179 

136 

158 

165 

164 

171 

149 

138 

175 

138 

149 

148 

146 

123 

138 

113 

169 

212 

05 

87 

155 

139 

150 

137 

129 

131 

104 

112 

141 

144 

167 

145 

141 

126 

137 

244 

242 

373 

396 

197 

280 

204 


Non-durable Manufactures — ^Total 173 156 


Textile production, however, was seriously ham- 
pered by a shortage of labor which was probably 
exaggerated by the fact that wage scales in the 
industry, although increased sharply during tlie 
war years, remain lower than in a number of other 
flelds. Unwillingness of OPA to permit more than 
selective and small price increases, and eSorts of 
that agency to force increased output of low-priced 
goods, were also blamed by the trade for the per- 
sistence of the shortage of textile products. Deple- 
tion of retailer inventories during the war, the need 
by veterans for civilian clothes and urgent relief 
requirements for textiles in Europe intensified the 
shortage. 

Proauction of non-durable manufactures in De- 
cember, 1944 compared with December, 1945, is 
shown in table. 

Retail Trade. Expenditures Upon consumer goods 
and services during 1945 were estimated by the 
Department of Commerce at $100,800,000,000, as 
compared with $97,600,000,000 in 1944. This was 
a new high record, but even larger totals were ex- 
pected for postwar years as consumers finally ob- 
tain the durable goods they could not buy dfuring 
the war. Contrary to the usual pattern, retail trade 
rose despite tlie decline in consumer incomes. This 
was due to the fact that consumers saved a very 
much larger part of their incomes during the war 
than is normally the case. These savings were, to 
a large extent, forced or involuntary, and reflected 
the lack of goods. 

The purchasing power received by major groups 
of the population during the year is reflected in 
statistics of income payments to individuals as 
follows: 

INCOME PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS 
(Btlhone of dollars) 



1944 

1946 

Salaries and wages 

. 112 

110 2 

Other labor incxime 

58 

86 

Entrepreneurial income and net rents 

28 

30. 

Interest and dividends . . . 

112 

12 2 

Total income payments 

. . 167 

IGl 


Sales of all retail stores for the year were esti- 
mated at $74,400,000,000 by the Department of 
Commerce, which compared with $69,500,000,000 
in 1944. The retail price index rose from 139.6 in 
December, 1944 to 142.2 in the final month of 
1945. 

Department store sales reflected the further rise 
in trade volume during the year. Indices for both 
sales and inventories for each month of 1945, with 
comparisons for 1944, follow: 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND INVENTORIES 
(1936-39 average »« 100) 


Sales Inventories 


Jan 

1944 
. 174 

1946 

197 

1944 

154 

1946 

148 

Feb 

.176 

211 

154 

149 

March . 

183 

220 

150 

148 

April. . . 

May 

. . 173 

181 

146 

156 

183 

188 

147 

165 

June 

.... 176 

202 

167 

181 

July 

189 

218 

165 

189 

Aug 

.... 187 

200 

172 

187 

Sept 

187 

199 

161 

171 

Oct 

.... 193 

213 

154 

161 

Nov 

205 

226 

144 

160 

Dee 

. . . . 196 

215 

136 

142 

Average for year. . 186 

207 

163 

162 


Commodity Pricot. The index of wholesale prices 
compiled by the Department of Labor increased 
by little more than 2 percent during 1945. While 
this index rose to the highest level since 1920, its 
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apparent relative stability for the year did not re- 
flect the enormous pressures to lift the price level 
that were at work. The nation’s money supply had 
been tripled during the war, and the national in- 
come had doubled. The supply of consumer goods 
and services, which could not be increased during 
the war because of preoccupation with munitions 
production, could be increased only gradually even 
after the war was over because of the reconversion 
bottlenecks and the labor troubles described above. 
Hence, conditions were similar to, and even more 
explosive than, those that caused a runaway rise 
in commodity prices in 1919 and 1920, followed 
by an even more drastic deflation late in 1920 and 
1921, when supplies of goods finally caught up 
with the demand. 

Recomizing this situation, the Administration 
retained the bulk of price controls. It also called 
on Congress to extend the life of the Emergency 
Price Control Act beyond June 30, 1946, but this 
request had not been acted upon by the end of the 
year. 

Pressures to raise prices came from various 
sources. The farm bloc in Congress sought higher 
prices for agricultural products through recompu- 
tation of parity levels and in other ways. Many 
industries and individual corporations asked for 
higher price ceilings, on the ground that their costs 
had risen. The greatest single pressure came, how- 
ever, from the wage increase demands of organ- 
ized labor. The intimate relation that exists be- 
tween wage costs and prices became increasingly 
e\ident. The President’s Executive Order 9599, is- 
sued four days after V-J Day, limited wage in- 
creases to those that would not lead to price in- 
creases. But pressure for wage increases became 
so OTeat that the President issued his Executive 
Order 9651 on October 30, specifying that price 
relief shall be given industries that grant wage in- 
creases, where found necessary after a six months’ 
trial period. 

Wholesale prices of major commodity groups 
compared as follows in December, 1944, and De- 
cember, 1945: 

WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
(Jff£0 - JOO) 


Farm producta 

Foods 

Building materials 
Chemicals and allied products 
Fuel and lighting materials 
Hides and leather products 
Housefurnishing goods 
Metals and metal products 
Textile products 


m4 

1945 

12.'> 5 

1315 

105 5 

108 6 

116 4 

119 5 

94 8 

96 1 

83 1 

848 

117.4 

1189 

104 4 

1M7 

103 8 

106.6 

09.5 

101.4 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


Actual prices of important commodities at the 
end of the year compared as shown below. 

The cost of living index of the United States 
Department of Labor, like the index of wholesale 
commodity prices, rose only about 2 percent dur- 
ing the year. The 0£Bce of Price Administration 
concentrated upon maintaining controls on all cost 
of living items, recognizing that this index plays 
a larger part in wage negotiations than any other 
single factor. Thus, price ceilings for citrus fruits, 
which had been suspended because of the bumper 
1945 crop, were quickly re-imposed in December 
when it became apparent that retail prices were 
being marked up ^ove the old ceilings by retail- 
ers. Citrus fruits constitute a material part of the 
food item in the official cost of living index. 

BuftiiiM Prolitt. Corporate profits after taxes for 
1945 aggregated $9,000,000,000 as compared with 


PRICES OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 
(End oS Dtemher) 

Commodxty 

Wheat ^2. K.C., bu 

Corn #3. yellow, Chi , bu 

Flour, bbl 

Pork loina, lb 

Butter, extra, lb 

Eggs, firsts, dos 

Potatoes, white, bag • 

Canned peaches, dos , factory . . 

Sugar, Cuban raw, lb 

Coffee, Santos, lb 

Cocoa, Accra, lb 

Cotton. Galveston, lb ■ 

Print cloths, yard 

Wool, territory, Boston, lb . 

Bilk. raw. lb « 

Rayon, viscose, lb 

Pig iron, Valley, ton 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh, 100 lb. 

Copper, lb 

Zinc. E. St. Louis, lb. . 

Ix)ad.lb 

Sulfuric acid, ton 
Soda, caustic, 100 lb 
Southern pine, K.C., 1,000 ft 
Turpentine, gid. . 

Linseed oil, lb . . 

Coal, bituminous, ton, Clearfield 
Coal, anthracite, ton 
Petroleum, crude, K-O, bbl 
Bunker oil, C., bbl 
Rubber, lb 

Hides, heavy native, Chi , lb. 


I9U 

1946 

$1.69-4 

1.12-4 

$1.69^ 

1 16-i 

3.76 

3.70 

in 

.26-i 

.46-1 

.43 

.433 

1.25 

1.60 

2.34 

2 34 

.0376 

.0375 


.13-1 

.0800 

.2154 

.2439 

.09430 

.09006 

1.17 

1.05 

3 08 

8.08 

.55 

.55 

23.50 

25 75 

2.16 

2.20 

.12 

.12 

.08-1 

.08-i 

.066 

.066 

1650 

16 50 

200 

200 

52.50 

64.97 

.87 

.93-i 

.155 . 

.166 

3.10 

3 38 

7 85 

8.85 

1 17 

1 17 

177 

1 51 

.22-i 

.15-i 



Source: Journal of Commerce, quotations for New York City 
unless otherwise indicated 

• Only products without ceilings are potatoes, cotton and raw 
silk. 


$10,000,000,000 in 1944. Despite the impact of can- 
cellation of war contracts, deductions on account 
of accelerated amortization of defense facilities and 
reconversion expenses, net earnings were surpris- 
ingly well sustained. This was due chiefly to the 
reduction in corporate taxes, particularly excess 
profits taxes, reflecting smaller profits before taxes. 
Federal income and excess profits taxes on cor- 
porations were estimated at $13,000,000,000 in 
1945, as compared with some $15,000,000,000 in 
1944. Profits of large corporations in a number of 
major industries for 1944 and 1945, as compiled 
by the National City Bank, compared as follows: 


EARNINGS OF MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
(In thousands) 


No. 

of Cos. Industrial Groups 

Net Income After Taxes 
1944 1945 

17 

Baking 

.% 23,697 

$ 25.305 

14 

Meat packing 

46,236 

34,307 

60 

Other food products . . 

84,244 

77,491 

34 

Beverages . 

66,277 

71,616 

12 

Tobacco products 

60,568 

61,984 

35 

Cotton goods . 

16,690 

18,643 

45 

Other textile products 

37,112 

44.837 

21 

Leather and shoos 

16.695 

16.291 

16 

Rubber products 

Pulp and paper products 

64,128 

61,433 

29 

27,171 

25,959 

32 

Chemical products 

162,402 

156,845 

9 

Druga, soap, etc 

30,871 

31.261 

10 

Paint and vamish 

8,723 

10,249 

16 

Petroleum products 

79,046 

70,816 

20 

Cement, glass, stone products 

22,363 

23,857 

25 

Iron and steel 

161,417 

156,418 

10 

Agricultural implements 
Hkctricftl OQuipiuGnt 

26,587 

23,104 

23 

24.323 

21,730 

66 

Machinery , 

40,112 

37,621 

105 

Other metal products 

84,873 

79,621 

62 

Transportation equipment . . 

50.999 

52,757 

85 

Misc. manufacturing 

48,802 

51,264 

745 

Total manufacturing 

. $1,173,826 

11.153,409 


Foreign Trade. A major development in foreign 
trade during the vear was the cancellation of Lend- 
Lease immediately after V-J Day. The result was a 
sharp decline in exports, althougli by the end of 
the year commercial exj^rts were rising gradually. 
The demand for American goods was extremely 
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keen, owing to the wholesale destruction abroad 
during the war, the severe curtailment of pro- 
ductive capacity of many important countries and 
huge requirements for immediate relief. 

Numerous government controls and special ar- 
rangements anecting foreign trade were terminated 
following the end of the war. By the end of 1945, 
only 15 percent of the commodities that had been 
under export license control, and 25 percent of 
those that had been under import control, were 
still under such regulabon. The Combined Raw 
Materials Board and the Combined Production and 
Resources Board that had been set up dunng the 
war to coordinate import purchases by the United 
States and British Empire coimtries ceased to exist 
on Dec. 31, 1945, and were succeeded by com- 
mittees composed of representatives of the prin- 
cipal producing and consuming nations to super- 
vise trade in rubber, tin, hides, skins and leather, 
textiles, and coal. 

Export controls that remained at the end of the 
ear covered such items as foods, cotton textiles, 
ides and leatlier, rubber products and fertilizers. 
The items subject to import control, and for the 
most part to price controls also, were rubber, cat- 
tle hides, molasses, rotenonc, and hard fibers such 
as sisal. 

Business men planned aggressively for a vast in- 
crease in export sales, particularly of capital goods, 
in view of the urgent reconstructive needs and the 
funds to be advanced foreign buyers to pay for their 
purchases, by the Export-Import Bank, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
and, in the case of Great Britain, directly by the 
U. S. Government. 

Jules I. Bogen. 

CANADA. A dominion of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, comprising nine provinces and two ter- 
ritories, with a land area of 3,695,189 square miles. 
Capital, Ottawa. 

Government. Executive power is exercised in tlie 
King's name by the Governor General of Canada, 
acting through a responsible ministry. Legislative 
power rests in a Parliament of two houses: a Senate 
of 96 members appointed for life by the Governor- 
General on advice of the Cabinet and a House of 
Commons of 245 members elected for five years 
(unless the government is sooner dissolved) by 
popular male and female suffrage. The nine prov- 
inces enjoy a large measure of local autonomy, with 
a separate parliament and administration for each. 
A lieutenant-governor (appointed by the Governor- 
General-in-Council ) heads each provincial execu- 
tive. Governor-General in 1944, the Earl of Athlone, 
to be succeeded in the spring of 1946 by Field 
Marshal Sir Harold Alexander, appointed Aug. 1, 
1945. 

Tlie Liberal Government sworn in Oct. 23, 1935, 
was constituted as follows on Sept. 1, 1945; Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister, Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; James A. Glen, Minister of Mines 
and Resources; James H. King, Minister Without 
Portfolio; Ian Alistair Mackenzie, Minister of Vet- 
erans' Affairs; James L. Ilsley, Finance; Lionel 
Chevrier, Transport; Clarence D. Howe, Recon- 
struction and Supply; James G. Gardner, Agricul- 
ture; Paul Martin, Secretary of State; James A. 
MacKinnon, Trade and Commerce; Ernest Ber- 
trand, Postmaster General; Dr. J. J. McCann, Na- 
tional Revenue; Douglas C. Abbott, Defense and 
the Navy; Louis S. St. Laurent, Justice and At- 
torney General; Humphrey Mitchell, Labor; Al- 
phonse Fournier, Public Works; H. Francis G. 


Bridges, Fisheries; Brooke Claxton, National Health 
and Welfare; Colin Gibson, National Defense for 
Air; Joseph Jean, Solicitor General; Dr. J. J. Mc- 
Cann, National War Services (ministry to be dis- 
continued). 

Events, 1945. In spite of the relief which the end 
of the war brou^t to Canada, the immediate 
necessity of reshaping the life of the country on a 
peacetime basis and the emergencies of a national 
election. Canada’s outlook m 1945 was more 
thoroughly international than for many years. The 
country's representatives participated actively in 
the British Commonwealth Conference, the San 
Francisco Conference, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabihtation Administration council meeting 
and the United Nations Executive Committee and 
Preparatory Commission sessions. Parliament rati- 
fied the Bretton Woods Agreements and by ex- 
tending foreim credits for postwar trade at the 
same stroke fortified the country's economy and 
treated other countries generously. 

When one of Canada s longest Parliaments ended 
on Apr. 16, thus freemg members to attend the 
San Francisco Conference and to participate in 
tlie national election, peace in Europe had not yet 
come and the tasks of reconversion, in anticipation 
of which Canada’s vast reconstruction program had 
been shaped m 1944 (see 1945 YEAR BOOK, pp. 
101-2 ) , were not yet known to be at hand. In the 
succeeding Parliament, which opened on Sept. 6, 
the reconversion program was further developed. 
The Veterans' Land Act amending bill, ma^g 
changes in the Act passed in 1942, increased the 
scope of settlement opportunities and provided that 
acceptance of the benefits of the act should not 
disqualify a veteran from taking a seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

General Election. The general election on June 11 
which returned Liberal Prime Minister W. L. 
Mackenzie King and his party to power was pre- 
ceded by a lively Aree-sided campaign. The Pro- 
gressiv'e Conservative party, the opposition, was 
led by John Bracken, former Prime Mmister of 
Manitoba, who offered a “national policy” which 
included opposition to concentration of power in 
Ottawa and new tax policies for the stimulation of 
business. Speaking in Calgary on May 26 at a 
pohtical rally Bracken accused Prime Minister King 
of permitting Canada's foreign policy to be dictated 
from abroad and being “now determined to transfer 
our foreign policy from Ottawa to Washington.” 

The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation car- 
ried on a sufficiently energetic campaign to cause 
some anxiety for the two older parties. M. J. 
Coldwell, the C.C.F. leader, who was a member of 
the Canadian all-party delegation to the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco, set forth the 
party program in a radio address from that city on 
May 18. The program included full employment, 
increased farm prices, social ownership and control 
of mant monopolies and planned trade. Coldwell 
spoke at this time of the disturbing report that a 
“flood of vicious propaganda” against the C.C.F. 
was coming from “big corporate and financial in- 
terests” in Toronto. 

Prime Minister King based his campaign upon 
the Liberal Party's war record, upon its perform- 
ance and intentions in the field of social reform 
and upon the maintenance of Canada's status as a 
country influential in international affairs. The 
achievements at San Francisco of the Canadian 
delegation led by King appeared to reinforce the 
Liberal claim to leadership in foreign relations. 

The election scene was enlivened by the efforts 
of minor groups, including the Social Credit Party 
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and the Bloc Populaire, representing the national 
and youtliful elements among French-Canadian 
voters, which was opposed to international and 
social democratic programs, in particular those 
raonsored bv the C.C.F. A short-lived organization, 
the National Front Party, was announce on Apr. 
27 by P. J. A. Cardin, former Liberal member of 
the House of Commons who resigned in 1942 as an 
opponent of conscription, as contesting seats in 
the general election. Cardin announced the dis- 
solution of this party on May 8. The Labor Pro- 
gressives were active in eastern industrial districts 
and were subsequently Involved in Coldwell's ac- 
cusation that his defeat was due in part to "con- 
fusion deliberately created ... in the interests of 
the Liberal Party oy Communists under the guise of 
Labor-Progressives. ” 

Canadian servicemen and women overseas began 
voting on May 28 but the count of their vote could 
not be completed until after the election on June 
11. The result of the civilian voting for the 245 
seats in the House of Commons was: Liberal, 118: 
Progressive-Conservative, 66: C.C.F., 26; Social 
Credit, 13; and the remainaer scattered. One of 
tlie curiosities of the election was King's loss of 
his own constituency at Prince Albert, Saskatche- 
wan. He was later elected by Glengarry in eastern 
Ontario. In the overseas service voting the Liberal 
Party topped its opponents, but the C.C.F. took 
a high second place and the ProCTessive-Conserva- 
tives were shunted into a poor third. 

Provincial EUctionc. The liveliest of the provincial 
elections m 1945 was that in Ontario on June 4. 
when Progressive-Conservative John Drew was re- 
turned to office with 66 seats out of 90. The Lib- 
erals and the C.C.F. won only 11 and 6 seats re- 
spectively. although in the preceding legislature 
their combined strenrth controlled the body. The 
C.C.F. was the official opposition in Ontario before 
this election. Progressive-Conservatives promptly 
but mistakenly found in the returns a sign of 
victory in the national election to be held a week 
later, but later found the Ontario returns merely 
a si^ of changing sentiment in the province itself, 
particularly in industrial areas. 

In the Manitoba election on Oct. 15 the Con- 
servative Government, with Premier Stuart S. Gar- 
son at its head, was reelected. The C.C.F. increased 
the number of seats held to 8, plus an independent 
C.C.F. member, compared wiui three In me pre- 
ceding House. In Nova Scotia on Oct. 23 the 
Liberals had an almost clean sweep, with the 
winning of 28 out of 30 seats, the elimination of 
the Progressive-Conservatives from the Legisla- 
ture and the reduction of C.C.F. seats from three 
to two. In British Columbia provincial elections on 
Oct 25 the Coalition Government was reelected by 
a wide margin. 

Son Francisco Conforanco. Canada's active interest 
in the United Nations Organization was shown in 
March in a 10-day debate on foreign policy as re- 
lated to the San Francisco Conference. Prime 
Minister King announced early in the month that 
he would include representatives of the opposition 
in the Canadian delegation, a statement which was 
well received as a promise of the first wartime step 
to have political opponents of the Libert Govern- 
ment share Government responsibility. The debate, 
which filled the first days of the final session of 
Canada's 19th Parliament (Mar. 18-Apr. 10), con- 
cluded with the passage by a vote of 202 to 5 of a 
motion to authorize Canada’s participation in the 
Conference. The five opponents were members of 
the Quebec anti-conscription bloc. 

Before the session opened King paid a brief visit 


to President Roosevelt in Washington for discus- 
sion of the Yalta agreements and the San Francisco 
plans. Representatives of the Dominions met in 
London on Apr. 4 for a conference on the same 
group of subjects, with special reference to the 
Canadian contention that the middle powers, 
presumably led by Canada, and the small powers 
should have a voice in decisions involving the use 
of force or sanctions. King, who consistently stood 
for independence of action for Canada, reiterated 
his position in the closing house of the March de- 
bate in the Canadian Parliament, when he ex- 
pressed his disapproval of any plan for a unified 
role for the British Commonwealth. 

The Canadian delegation to San Francisco, 
named by Prime Minister King on Apr. 9, con- 
sisted of 7 members: King as leader of the dele- 
gation; Minister of Justice L. S. St. Laurent; Dr. 
J. H. King, Government leader in the Senate: Mrs. 
Cora Casselman, Liberal member of the House for 
Edmonton East; Gordon Graydon, Progressive- 
Conservative House leader; Senator Lucien 
Moraud, Progressive-Conservative from Quebec; 
and M. J. Coldwell, C.C.F. leader. It was evident 
that Canada's relations with Latin America were 
receiving attention, for the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that the Ambassador to Chile, Warwick F. 
Chipman, and the Ambassador to Brazil, Jean 
Desy, would accompany the delegation. 

Because of the coming national election several 
of the Canadian delegates could not remain until 
the end of the conference, which lasted from Apr. 
25 to June 26. Prime Minister King was present at 
the time of the admission of Argentina on Apr. 30, 
a step for which he voted the delegation's approval 
but which was later denounced by C C F. leader 
M. J. Coldwell. King left on May 14 and Graydon, 
Coldwell and Mrs. Casselman shortly thereafter. 
The Dominion was elected one of the 14 nations 
on the conference's executive committee, a position 
which later assured her a place on the UNO execu- 
tive committee and the Preparatory Commission, 
both of which met in London later in the year. 

The Canadian delegation's amendments to the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals were well received, and 
late in May Canada was the leader in forcing the 
accep^nce of the principle that when the question 
of using a country^ s armed forces is involved that 
country should have a right to vote on the matter 
in the Security Council. Canada was also a leader 
in demanding an enlarged place in the United 
Nations Organization to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Dominion-Provincial Conferonco. The Prime Min- 
ister's decision to convene a Dominion-Provincial 
Conference in Ottawa on Aug. 6 reflected the 
necessity of devising new financial and jurisdic- 
tional relations between the Federal Government 
and the provinces, A broad agenda was provided 
covering financial, reconstruction and social se- 
curity issues, and it was announced that the August 
meeting would be preliminary only, after which 
adjournment would be taken in order to give time 
for the careful consideration of the questions raised. 

As a war measure the Dominion took over per- 
sonal income and corporation taxes from the prov- 
inces and paid them cash grants in return. The 
meeting of the provincial prime ministers was 
called at Ottawa in order to reorganize the system 
on a peacetime basis. The talks ended on Aug. 
10, after the Dominion Government had presented 
its proposals, with some of the provinces reserving 
their counter-proposals until further study could be 
made. Sessions were resumed in the last four days 
of November and then adjourned until early in 
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1946. The economic committee of the conference 
met in Ottawa in the first part of December. The 
Dominion proposals were more generous than had 
been anticipated, but the provinces were naturally 
reluctant in time of peace to yield to the Federau 
Government powers that they had formerly ex* 
ercised. 

Th« Prims Miniitsr Abroad. Prime Minister King’s 
visit to President Roosevelt in March took place 
a little more than a month before the President s 
death on Apr. 12. King paid a tribute to the late 
President in the House of Commons on that evening 
and the House then adjourned for the night sitting. 
Memorial services wei;e held throughout Canada in 
the succeeding days. King announced on June 2 
that he had been invited by President Harry S. 
Truman to "'continue at the White House the in* 
formal talks which in the past have done so much 
toward creating the warm friendship and close 
understanding between our two countries.” 

The Prime Minister told the House of Commons 
on Sept. 27 that he proposed to start within a few 
days on an extended tour to include the United 
States, Britain and western Europe. King was in 
Washington for conversations with President Tru- 
man on Sept. 30, after which he sailed for England. 
The Canadian Prime Minister s talks with British 
Prime Minister Attlee and his subsequent travels 
were on an informal basis, but on Nov. 11 King 
and Attlee were again in Washington to confer 
with President Truman on the Anglo-Canadian pro- 
posal for internationalization of atomic energy. 
After 5 days in conference the three leaders joined 
in expressing their willingness to share reciprocally 
with other United Nations details on the practical 
application of atomic energy “just as soon as 
enective enforceable safeguards against its use for 
destructive purposes can be devised.” On Nov. 
16 King and Attlee left together for Ottawa, where 
the British Prime Minister addressed the members 
of both houses in the House of Commons on Nov. 
19. 

Foreign Economic Relations. The end of the war 
brought to Canada the realization that energetic 
steps must be taken if the country was to retain 
the very high place in foreign trade which she 
had held in the period of hostilities. Canada now 
had a higher per capita foreign trade than any 
other country, with the result that her industries 
and level of employment had become peculiarly 
susceptible to fluctuations in international com- 
merce. Canada’s Mutual Aid scheme, whose cumu- 
lative value up to the end of hostilities against 
Japan was about $2,400,000,000 (a large part of 
which was a gift to Britain) ended with the sign- 
ing by Japan of surrender terms on Sept. 2, acs 
cording to a statement in the House of Commons 
on Sept. 7 by Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley. 

The Finance Minister assured the House that 
the termination of mutual aid would not interrupt 
or delay the flow of essential civilian supplies to 
Allied nations. Britain would have no dimcul^ in 
the immediate future getting funds for making 
Canadian purchases, for she would have income 
from Canadian forces overseas and also from the 
settlement of past transactions. Later Britain and 
the other members of the sterling area must have 
separate consideration. Many countries outside the 
sterling area would need assistance in buying from 
Canada. The groundwork for such aid was given 
by export cr^ts, for which negotiations were 
pending. 

Canadian exporters were given protection by 
the Export Credits Insurance Act passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1944. The Export Credits Iniuram Goi> 


oration, for which the act provided, opened for 
usiness at the beginning of September. It was 
empowered to issue contracts of insurance up to 
a total of $100,000,000 covering exporters against 
the main risks of loss not normally covered by 
commercial insurers, such as the insolvency of the 
foreign buyer or his protracted default. 

Finance Minister ilsley introduced in the House 
of Commons on Dec. 3 a bill to increase the amount 
of loans to be made under the Export Credits Act 
from $100,000,000 to $750,000,000. France was 
scheduled to get the largest credit, $242,500,000; 
the Netherlands was to have $85,000,000; Norway 
$30,000,000; and the Bank of the Netherlands 
Indies $65,000,000. At this time negotiations were 
going on with the Soviet Union, to whom $3,000,- 
000 was already granted, and with China, and it 
was expected that Belgium and India would also 
seek credits in Canada. The Finance Minister re- 
minded the members of the House that with such 
steps Canada was reviving and developing her 
own export trade, and that the orders for food, 
railway equipment and ships placed by some of 
the countries named had already been of great 
value. 

In the debate on this measure the next day 
Ilsley told the House that in the next session a 
special piece of legislation would be introduced 
to provide a large credit to Britain, and that in 
the meantime resources were adequate for furnish- 
ing Britain with abundant supplies. It was obvi- 
ous to his hearers that the outcome of the Anglo- 
American loan negotiations in Washington must 
be known before the Canadian-British arrange- 
ments were made. The bill, known as the Export 
Credits Insurance Act, was passed on Dec. 6. 

The measure providinc for Canada’s participa- 
tion in the Bretton Woods ACTeement had a brief 
but stormy passage through the House in Decem- 
ber, but was finally approved on Dec. 14 by a vote 
of 169 to 9. Those who voted against the bill were 
all members of the Social Credit Party, who op- 
posed the use of tlie gold standard, the “surrender 
of Canadian sovereignty,” the “export of unem- 
ployment” by tlie United States and several other 
trends which they believed would follow. In the 
Bretton Woods Agreement Canada’s share in the 
monetary fund was set at $300,000,000 and in 
the bank at $325,000,000. 

Participation in UNRRA. At the third council meet- 
ing of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration held in London in August 
Canada was represented by L. B. Pearson, Cana- 
dian Ambassador to Washin^on, as chief delegate, 
and three others. Canada’s first orders for interna- 
tional relief supplies to be furnished to UNRRA 
were made pubuc in July. They included 20,050 
tons of agricultural machinery and 14,400,000 
pounds of Canadian canned fish. The effect upon 
the country’s expanded war plants of the mainte- 
nance of such demands was welcomed even in the 
initial stages, and it was common knowledge that 
larger oraers were under discussion between 
UNRRA and the Government. 

The Peocetime Eudget. In Canada’s first peace- 
time budget, which was presented in the House of 
Commons by Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley on Oct. 
12, the relief from wartime needs was reflected in 
a series of tax reductions amounting to $100,000,- 
000 in the remaining part of the current fiscal year 
ending Mar. 31, 1946. The modifications included 
a 16 per cent cut in the personal income tax, re- 
duction of the excess profits tax to 60 per cent witii 
the refundable portion eliminated, important excess 
profits tax concessions to small misiness concerns. 
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abolition of the 10 per cent war exchange tax» and 
exemption from the sales tax for all machinery and 
apparatus used directly in the manufacture of 
goods. 

Ilsley said that the changes were made in recog- 
nition of “the paramoimt importance of assisting 
speedy reconversion, of restoring incentives, and 
of encouraging enlarged and efficient production 
and export on which our employment, income and 
welfare depend." Total expenditures for the year 
1945-46 were estimated at $4,650,000,000, reve- 
nues at $2,500,000,000 excluding refundable taxes, 
and the deficit at $2,150,000,000. or $359,000,000 
less than in the previous year. No provision was 
included in expenditures for subscriptions to the 
Bretton Woods international monetary fund of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, with the result that only token contributions 
could be made in the current fiscal year. Export 
credits subsequently granted and loans to the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board were also outside 
the budget. 

ProbUms of Roconvoriion. Canadian industry at 
first accomplished its tasks of reconversion with 
^eater ease than had been anticipated. Manu- 
facturing resources more than doubled during 
the war, according to a report sent to the House 
of Commons in December bv the Reconstruction 
Department, and many industries planned ex- 
pansion and the production of new lines, including 
more than 100 maior products never before manu- 
factured in Canada. Nevertheless the number of 
unemployed, which rose rapidly towards the end 
of the year, reached 174,000 in the latter part 
of November. As winter drew near the cessation of 
some seasonal work and the accelerated pace of 
discharges from the armed forces contributed to 
the situation. Although labor surpluses were con- 
spicuous in the wartime industrial centers, actu- 
ally unemployment was present throughout the 
Dominion. 

Industrial disputes were a disturbing factor in 
the economy in the latter part of the yedr. A strike 
of the United Automobile Workers (C.I.O. ) in 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada plant in 
Windsor, Ontario, which began on Sept. 12 and 
involved 10,000 workers, was extremdy difficult 
of settlement. On Nov. 12 Labor Minister Hum- 
phrey Mitchell was obliged to report to tlie House 
of Commons that after a six-day visit to Windsor 
he could report no settlement in the strike, which 
was now augmented by a sympathy strike of about 
30 other plants in the district. On Nov. 27 Mitchell 
and Ontario Labor Minister Daley offered a 
formula which the union rejected but on which 
it took a second vote in December. The plan pro- 
vided for negotiation plus arbitration on union de- 
mands, the chief of which were union shop and 
checkoff. On Dec. 19 the union voted to return 
to work pending negotiations. 

The cost-of-living index for Canada, calculated 
on the basis that 1935-1939 equals 100, stood at 
119.9 on Nov. 1. Fluctuations in the index have 
not been refiected in wage rates since cost-of- 
living bonuses were merged with basic wages un- 
der Government order. The rationing of meat and 
butter was continued after both were dropped in 
the United States, and a more limited butter ration 
was announced for 1946. The Dominion-Provincial 
Agriculture Conference agreed on Dec. 5 to let 
the 1946 wheat acreage stand unchanged from 
that of 1945 at 23,414,000 acres for the whole 
of Canada and 22,566,000 acres for the prairie 
I>rovinces. It was announced in October that by 
agreement between the United States and Canada 


the Canadian Army would take over on Apr. 1, 
1946 responsibility for maintaining that part of the 
Alaska highway which runs through Canada. 

Th® P»opl«. The estimated population of Canada 
in 1945 was 12,250,000. Approximately one-half 
of the population is of British origin, one-third of 
French origin, and the remainder diverse, in- 
cluding German and Ukrainian. 

The marriage rate for 1942, the highest on 
record for the Dominion, was 10.9 per thousand, 
but it dropped in 1943 to 9.4 per thousand. Birdis 
in 1943 were 118,035, at a rate of 24 per thousand; 
deaths, 118,494, at a rate of 10.1. Infant mortality 
rate in 1943 was 54 per thousand. War casualties 
to Aug. 13, 1945, were 102,954, of which 37,964 
were recorded deaths. 

Apart from a considerable number of private 
schools, education in Canada is financed mainly 
by local school authorities and assisted by pro- 
vincial grants. Nearly three per cent of the young 
people attend universities. In the 1941 census re- 
ligious affiliations were listed as follows: 43 per 
cent Roman Catholic, 19 per cent United Church, 
15 per cent Anglican, 7 per cent Presbyterian, 4 
per cent Baptist and 12 per cent distributed in 
smaller denominations. 

Expanded Economy. Amiculture, which employed 
about 25 per cent of the people in 1941, showed 
production valued at $2,500,135,000 in 1944. The 
importance of manufacture increased rapidly dur- 
ing the war and reached an output valued at 
$8,733,000,000, according to the latest figures 
available. Exports, large in 1944, amounted to 
$3,439,953,165, while imports stood at $1,758,898,- 
197 in the same year. 

Alzapa Comstock. 

CANADA, Th* United Church of. The designation ap- 
plied to the single body formed by the union in 
1925 of the Congregational, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian churches in Canada; the Methodist 
churches of Newfoundland and Bermuda are also 
included. In the year of 1944 there were in Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, Bermuda 6,892 preaching 
places ( including home missions ) in 2,730 pastoral 
charges, 739,079 communicant members, and 
1,738,510 persons under pastoral care. A total 
amount of $15,018,052 was raised for all purposes. 
At the Eleventh General Council held in London, 
Ont., in September, 1944, the Rev. Jesse H. Amup, 
B.A., D.D., was chosen moderator for the ensuing 
biennium. Rev. Gordon A. Sisco, M.A., D.D., is 
general secretary. Headquarters: 421 Wesley Build- 
ing, Toronto, Ont. 

CANTON ISLAND. An atoll of the Phoenix group (3* 
to 5®S. and 170® to 175® W.) in the central Pacific 
which with Enderbury Island of the same group is 
under the joint control of Great Britain and the 
United States ( Anglo-U.S.A. Pact of Aug. 10, 
1938, pd Notes of Apr. 6, 1939). Canton is 29 
miles in circumference and has a land mass of 
from 50 to 600 yards wide which encloses a lagoon 
9 miles in diameter. Enderbury is 2.5 miles long 
and 1 mile wide. Canton was a port of call on Pan 
American Airways' transpacific air service from 
Honolulu to Auckland, New Zealand, which com- 
menced on July 12, 1940. Early in 1942 United 
States armed forces were stationed on the islwd, 
which became an important link in the air trans- 
port route to the battle fronts of the southwestern 
Pacific and a base for air patrol operations. 

CARIBBEAN COMMISSION, Angle-Amurican. A Com- 
mission created by a joint communique issued 
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Mar. 9, 1942, by the British and United States 
Governments, for the purpose of encouraging and 
strengthening social and economic cooperation be- 
tween the United States of America and its posses- 
sions and bases in the area known geograpnically 
and politically as the Caribbean, and the United 
Kingdom and the British Colonies in tlie same area, 
and to avoid unnecessary duplication of research. 
The Commission serves in an advisory capacity to 
the British and U.S. Governments. Members con- 
cern themselves primarily with matters pertaining 
to labor, agriculture, housing, health, education, 
social welfare, finance, economics, and related sub- 
jects. Where the Commission’s advice requires ad- 
ministrative action it works with the appropriate 
British and United States agencies. 

The Commission consists of six members. Three 
are appointed by the President of the United 
States, and tliree by His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom, two of whom have been 
nominated permanently, the third being appointed 
ad hoc according to the problems under considera- 
tion. The United States Section, which is directly 
responsible to the President, operate as an integral 
unit of the Department of State. 

U.S. Chairman: Charles W. Taussig; British 
Chairman; Sir John S. Maepherson. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. Established 
by Andrew Carnegie in 1911, this corporation was 
formed for the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding among the people 
of the United States and the British Dominions 
and Colonies. Its total endowment is approximately 
$135,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is apphcable 
in the British Dominions and Colonies. Its income 
only is subject to tlie disposal of the Trustees. 

During the year ended Sept. 30, 1945, the Cor- 
poration appropriated $1,002,500 for other Car- 
negie agencies, for research, study, and pubhea- 
tion, and for various purposes of colleges and uni- 
versities. Of this amount, $567,000 was devoted to 
activities connected directly with the war effort, 
thus making a total of $2,771,867 granted for such 
purposes during 1940-45. 

The trustees of the Corporation are: Thomas S. 
Arbuthnot, W. Randolph Burgess, Vannevar Bush, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Oliver C. Carmichael, 
William Frew, Henry James, Devereux C, Josephs, 
Nicholas Kelley, Russell LefBngwell, Margaret Car- 
negie Miller, Frederick Osborn, Arthur W. Page, 
and Elihu Root, Jr. Devereux C. Josephs was 
elected President to succeed Walter A. Jessup who 
died in 1944: he took office June 1, 1945. Other 
officers of administration are: Robert M. Lester, 
Secretary; C. Herbert Lee, Treasurer; and Ernest A. 
Farintosn, Comptroller. Office: 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N.Y. 

Carnagi* Endowment for intornotional Pooco. 

Founded by Andrew Carnegie in 1910, the endow- 
ment consists of a trust fund of $10,000,000, the 
revenue of which is to be administrated to hasten 
the abolition of international war. The work is 
carried on in three Divisions: (1) Division of In- 
tercourse and Education; (2) Division of Interna- 
tional Law; (3) Division of Economics and History. 

A special library containing 70,000 volumes on 
all asnects of public international relations is main- 
tained in Washington. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945, the Endowment’s income amounted 
to $531,443, which included a »ant of $100,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Dur- 
ing this period, the Endowment expended $558,- 
168, which included expenditures from balances 
brought forward from previous years. The officers 


are; President, Nicholas Murray Butler; Vice Presi- 
dent, John W. Davis- Secretary, George A. Finch; 
Treasurer, Eliot Waasworth. Administrative offices 
and the Division of International Law are at 700 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. The other Di- 
visional offices are at 405 W. 117 St., New York 
City. 

Carnagi* Foundation for tho Advoncemont of Tooch- 
ing. The. A foundation established in 1905 by An- 
drew Carnegie, who gave an endowment of $10,- 
000,000 for paying retiring allowances and widows 
pensions in the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland and for various other purposes in the 
field of higher education. Incoi^orated by Act of 
Congress in 1906, the Foundation received a fur- 
ther gift of $5,000,000 from Mr. Carnegie and ap- 
propriations totaling $13,250,000 for endowment 
and reserves from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. On June 30, 1945, its resources amounted to 
$16,520,039. In 1944-45, it disbursed $1,879,205 
for allowances and pensions. It awards no scholar- 
ships or aids of any kind. The Foundation’s Annual 
Reports and Bulletins deal with many phases of 
higher education. In 1944 its principal studies 
concerned the educational appraisal of individuals 
through new-type tests and testing, particular! v at 
the graduate level. Ohver C. Cromwell is President 
of the Foundation, and Howard J. Savage Secretary 
and Treasurer, with offices at 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, 18. 

Carnegie Hero Fund. A Fund established in 1904 
by Andrew Carnegie to help those who have risked 
their lives to an extraordinary degree to save hu- 
man life or to aid dependents of rescuers who have 
lost their lives in the performance of their acts. 
The original endowment was $5,000,000; the 
amount expended to Sept, 30, 1945, $6,683,000. 
Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot is President and Mr. C. 
B. Ebersol is Assistant Secretary and Manager of 
the Fund, the address of which is 2307 Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, 22, Pa. 

Carnogie Institute. An Institute located in Schen- 
ley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa , founded and endowed by 
Andrew Carnegie in 1896. It comprises the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, The Camepe Museum, and 
the Carnegie Music Hall. Thirty-six prominent citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh constitute the Board of Trustees. 
The officers are as follows: William Frew, Presi- 
dent; Roy A. Hunt, Vice-President; Augustus K. 
Ohver, Secretary; Thomas L. Orr, Treasurer. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. An organiza- 
tion founded in 1902 by Andrew Carnegie ^’to en- 
courage in the broadest and most liberal manner 
investigation, research, and discovery, and the ap- 
plication of knowledge to the improvement of man- 
kind.” Income on investments for the year 1944 
amounted approximately to $1,200,000. 

Organization of the normal research program of 
the Institution remains much as described in Year 
Book for 1941. Due to the war emergency, how- 
ever, the entire resources of the Institution includ- 
ing laboratory facilities and personnel have been 
made available to the U.S. Government, and most 
of the Institution’s long-time projects have been 
temporarily deferred in lieu of war research con- 
tracts with the' Government. The President of the 
Institution is the Director of the Government’s Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Development. Now 
that the war is over the Institution expects to re- 
turn to normal ways as soon as possible, preceded 
by discussion and formulation of future research 
programs. 

W. Cameron Forbes is Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Institution, and Vannevar Bush is 
President. Other Trustees are: James F. Bell, Rob- 
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ert Woods Bliss, Lindsay Bradford, Frederic A. 
Delano, Homer L. Ferguson, Walter S. GifFord, 
HeiBert Hoover, Frank B. Jewett, Ernest O. Law- 
rence, Alfred L. Loomis, Roswell Miller, Henry S. 
Morgan, Seeley G. Mudd, Henning W. Prentis. Jr., 
Elihu Root, Jr., Henry R. Shepiey, Richard P. 
Strong, Charles P. Taft, Juan T. Trippe, James W. 
Wadsworth, Frederic C. Walcott, and Lewis H. 
Weed. Headquarters: Sixteenth and P Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. The total 
Catholic population in the United States, Alaska 
and the Hawaiian Islands was listed at 23,963,671 
in the 1945 edition of The Offidtil Catholic Direct 
tory, representing an increase of 543,970 over 1944. 
These areas indude the following ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions: 23 archdioceses, 98 dioceses (includ- 
ing a Greek Rite See and the Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic Diocese), the Abbatia Nullius of Bel- 
mont Abbey in North Carolina, the Militaiv Ordi- 
nariate and the Vicariate Apostolic of Alaska. 

The Archbishops and Bishops at their annual 
meeting in November, 1945, elected an Administra- 
tive Board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference which organized itself as follows: Arch- 
bishop Samuel A. Stritch of Chicago, Chairman of 
the Board; Archbishop John Gregoiy Murray of 
St. Paul, Vice Chairman of the Board and Episco- 
pal Chairman of the Press Department, N.C.W.C.; 
Archbishop (now Cardinal) Francis J. Spellman 
of New York, Secretary; Bishop John Mark Gannon 
of Erie, Treasurer; Archbishop John J. Mitty of 
San Francisco, Episcopal Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Catholic Action Study; Archbishop Joseph 
F. Rummel of New Orleans, Episcopal Chairman 
of the Legal Department; Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing of Boston, Episcopal Chairman of the 
Youth Department; Arcnbishop James H. Ryan of 
Omaha, Episcopal Chairman of uie Department of 
Education; Bishop John F. Noll of Fort Wayne, 
Episcopal Chairman of the Department of Lay 
Organizations, and Bishop Karl J. Alter of Toledo, 
Episcopal Chairman of the Department of Social 
Action. 

Reporting to the meeting of Archbishops and 
Bishops as Chairman of the retiring N.CW.C. Ad- 
ministrative Board, Archbishop Edward Mooney 
of Detroit noted that “some of Sie most momentous 
events in history” had taken place in the preceding 
12 months, and that the Church in the United 
States had felt the impact of intemationai de- 
velopments in two important ways. One of these, 
he said, was in the matter of relief and rehabilita- 
tion of devastated countries and their peoples, and 
the other was in the sense of responsibility for the 
establishment of a peace of justice ana clmrity 
based on the principles laid down by Pope Pius 
XII. To illustrate the multiplid^ of “matters in 
which our concern has been enlisted during the 
year,” Archbishop Mooney cited repeated criti- 
cisms by Moscow on the Vatican and the Catholic 
Press in the United States; the fate of the Church in 
Poland, Slovakia, and Lithuania; displaced Lithu- 
anians in France, Ukrainians in Germany, Groatians 
in Italy and Slovenes in Austria; the alleged inter- 
ferences with the meeting of the German Bishops 
at Fulda; the fate of Korean Catholics; and the in- 
ternational Catholic relief organization. There was 
anxious concern, too. Archbishop Mooney said, 
about numerous and complex problems mowing out 
of “the crescendo of the war effort^ at home. 
Among these, he listed proposed manpower <hraft, 
proposed nurses' draft, and the increasing shortages 
in critical materials vital to Catholic institutions. 


Archbishop Murray reported to the meeting that 
there is an impressive and continuing advancement 
to be noted in the field of the Catholic Press, and 
that the N.C.W.C, News Service, founded by the 
Bishops a quarter of a century ago to serve this 
press, “has had a powerful part’ in it. He said 
nine U.S. Catholic publications were founded 
within the twelve months covered by his report, 
and that the dispatches of the News Service were 
then going to papers in 32 countries. He said 
NoHcioi CatoUcas. the Spanish-language news 
service issued by the N.C.W^C. Press Department, 
is making “notable progress” in Latin-America. 

Reporting to the meeting that the Catholic 
Press is manifesting “a strong willingness to go 
ahead,” Archbishop Murray said the N.C.W.C. 
News Service is planning to extend, intensify and 
further coordinate its system of correspondence on 
the continents of Europe, Asia and America; to 
strengthen its news-gathering network in continen- 
tal United States; and to quicken transmission 
facilities in every way possible. Recounting some 
of the more important news happenings in the 
coiurse of the year. Archbishop Murray said Pope 
Pius XII “more than ever stood out as a world 
figure,” and that the News Service was able to 
make available to the Catholic Press Vatican docu- 
ments of enormous historical importance. 

Giving a quick glance to the numerous problems 
confronting CathoBc education in the United States 
during the war years. Archbishop John T. Mc- 
Nichmas, O.P., of Cincinnati, retiring Episcopal 
Chairman of the N.C.W.C. Department of Educa- 
tion, directed attention to some of the demands 
that will have to be met in the postwar period. 
He reviewed the provisions of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 and the prowams for 
intemationai cultural cooperation. He said a Treas- 
ury Department report had announced that Cath- 
olic schools in 92 dioceses had sold more than 65 
million dollars in war bonds during the 1944-45 
school year. 

On the basis of returns from 103 dioceses. Arch- 
bishop McNicholas said a 1944-45 statistical survey 
showed a 3.8 percent increase in the enrolment 
of Cadiolic elementary schools over a period of 
three years. Final results, he added, are expected 
to show little or no increase in secondary school 
enrollments, while a loss of 15.5 percent in three 
years is revealed in the Catholic university and 
college enrolment figures. 

Bimep Alter reported widespread activities on 
the part of the Department or Social Action, to 
acquaint the nation with the undertakings of the 
San Francisco Conference, the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals and the Bretton Woods Agreements. In 
admtion to its normal work. Bishop Alter said, the 
Department's new undertakings included a Seminar 
on the Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest; 
assistance to Archbishops and Bishops of the South- 
west in developing a general religious, social, and 
economic welfare program for the Spanish-speak- 
ing, and assistance in negotiations with Catholic 
organizations in Latin America for a second Inter- 
American Seminar of Social Studies in Havana. 
Bishop Alter noted that, due to war conditions, the 
Cathmic Conference on Industrial Problems at 
Burlington, Vt., was the only one it was possible to 
hold during the year, but that the Catholic As- 
sociation for Intemationai Peace issued four pam- 
phlets and six committee statements, dealing mainly 
with intemationai peace, while one of the Associa- 
tion’s members prepared a new edition of “Pope 
Pius XII and Peace, 1939-1944.” 

Bishop Noll reported that nine national organi- 
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zaticms are now affiliated to the National Council 
of Catholic Men. He said the '*Cadiolic Hour’* 
radio program produced by the N.C.C.M., had 
been on the air 15 years and at the time for 
which he reported was being carried over 99 sta- 
tions. Since the beginning or the "Catholic Hour/* 
he added, a total of 1,907,834 pamphlets, contain- 
ing 7,455,036 addresses, have been distributed. 
The newer “Hour of Faith** program, also spon- 
sored by the National Councm of Catholic Men, 
has distributed 122,000 copies of separate talks, the 
Bishop said. Work on behalf of better race rela- 
tions occupied an important place on the agenda 
of the National Council of Catholic Women, Bishop 
Noll also reported. Completing its 24th year, the 
Bishop continued, the National Catholic School of 
Social Service, sponsored by the N.C.C.W., re- 
ported an enrollment of 176 graduate students 
from 29 dioceses, two students each from the 
Philippines and Panama, and one student each 
from the Dominican Republic, Bra 2 il and China. 

Archbishop Rummel said the effects of a pro- 
longed war on the activities of Catholic organiza- 
tions have been reflected in the work of the 
N.C.W.C. Legal Department, which, he said, was 
frequently called upon to assist Catholic Institutions 
in all parts of the country in their relations with de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The department cooperated with the State 
and War Departments in matters relating to foreign 
mission fields, and helped to identify missionaries 
rescued or released from prison camps. 

Archbishop Ryan, reporting as Chairman of the 
Youth Department on last year’s Administrative 
Board, said the N.C.W.C. Youth Department, ful- 
filling one of its primary purposes, had represented 
Catholic interests on vanous committees and 
councils in 35 different instances during the year. 
"It is clear,” Archbishop Ryan said, "that the Youth 
Department is not an agency sponsoring a youth 
movement nor an over-all authority imposed on 
existing youth groups or organizations. In me future 
as m the past five years, the Youth Department will 
focus its attention on establishing methods for the 
exchange of information among Catholic youth 
leaders, in the promotion of an adequate degree 
of coordination among both youtli and their leaders, 
and proper r^resentation of Catliolic interests and 
policies to national governmental and private youth- 
serving agencies.” 

The N.C W.C. Bureau of Immigration — ^with a 
national office in Washington and branches in 
New York and El Paso — gave assistance to 78,300 
persons in 73,892 separate cases during the year, 
it was reported. One type of appeal received by 
the Bureau which is expected to increase is for 
assistance to service men in obtaining the necessary 
documents to effect the immigration of their foreign 
wives to this country. 

For the first time in history, the Business Office 
reported that the circulation of N.C.W.C. publi- 
cations topped the one million mark, a total of 
1,003,378 copies of publications being distributed 
during the twelve months, it was said. “The 
Bishops Speak Out on World Peace,” combining 
two statements issued by the American Hierarchy, 
reached a circulation of 457,832 ccmies. 

As a part of the Department of Social Action 
report, it was stated that the Family Life Bureau 
of that department held a Family Life Conference 
at the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
launched in 1945 a Crusade of Prayer for the 
beatification and eventual canonization of Pope 
Pius X, in commemoration of the fortieth anniver- 


9^ of his Encyclical Letter Acerho Nimia, which 
gives directives for the teaching of Christian 
Doctrine to children and adults, and calls for tire 
establishment of the Confraternity in everv parish 
throughout the world. Despite the difficulties oc- 
casioned by the war, more than 700,000 students 
were enrolled in 8,253 religious vacation schools 
during the year covered bv the report. It was also 
stated that permission had been granted gratis to 
32 publishers to reproduce copyrighted Confrater- 
nity texts, and that over 43» million religious books 
and articles have been given to chaplains of the 
armed forces for free distribution, 

CENSORSHIP, Offic* of. An emergency war agency 
which was created Dec. 19, 1941. Its purpose was 
to censor communications by mail, cable, radio, or 
any other means of transmission between the U.S. 
(or its territories) and any foreign country. The 
Office was further directed “to coordinate the 
efforts of the domestic press in voluntarily with- 
holding from publication” news which could not 
be released without endangering the prosecution 
of the war. The Director of Censorship was Byron 
Price. The Office was discontinued Nov. 15, 1945. 

CENSUS, Eureou of the. A branch of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce which serves as the fact-finding 
agency of the Government. It conducts the decen- 
nial census of population, the quinquennial census 
of agriciJture, foreign trade and vital statistics re- 
ports, data on local governments, etc. Director: 
James C. Capt. 

CHEMISTRY. During the early montlis of 1945 chem- 
ists and chemical industries were mainly concerned 
with the intensified war effort. Research was still 
largely under cover of war secrecy and manufac- 
turing chemists were generally guided, directly or 
indirectly, by the needs of the fighting forces. The 
cessation of hostilities has brought a change of 
viewpoint in chemistry as in other lines of human 
endeavor. The curtain of secrecy is being raised 
gradually and information is becoming available 
regarding some of the prop-ess wliich has been 
made behind the scenes during the war years. Not 
all the developments of tliis period are yet avail- 
able, but enough is now known to mark these years 
as a period of great progress. In view of the ex- 
tensive and comprehensive advances which have 
been made, Dr. C. M. A. Stine of the du Pont 
Company has referred to the world of 1940 as "so 
distant in the past that it has become antiquity, 
as seen tiirougn scientific eyes.” 

It has been estimated that United State.*; chemi- 
cal and allied products in 1944 reached a total of 
$8,300,000,000, which is two and one-quarter 
times tne similar production of 1939. We have be- 
come so accustomed to seeing production figures 
of each year outstrip those of all preceding years 
that we have come to expect new records as a 
matter of course. Now that the production race 
has been won some thought is being given to the 
question: "How long can our abundant natural 
resources stand the strain?” 

MInmIs. The U.S. Department of the Interior 
has attempted to answer this question as ft applies 
to our mineral resources by estimating the number 
of years that our unminea supply will last if con- 
sumption is at the same rate as that of 1935-39. 
The estimate is shown in Table I. It is quite cer- 
tain that In the case of some of these materials fu- 
ture consumption will be greater than that of the 
prewar period. Other estimates have been less op- 
timistic. Iron and steel, which have been called the 
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most basic of all commodities in the industrial life 
of the nation, are now dependent upon high grade 
ore which is rapidly disappearing. Good authority 
tells us that the present supply of high grade ore 
will be exhausted in 22 years or less. After this 
period has been passed recourse must be had to 
low grade ores which will obviously impair pro- 
duction. During World War II the United States 
furnished about 60 percent of the total petroleum 
used, although our known reserves are little more 
than one-third of the world supply. It is obvious 
that our natural resources are not inexhaustible. 
While we have justifiable pride in the splendid 
production of the war years and the contributions 
which these supplies have made it is clear that 
we must cease to be prodigal of our natural re- 
sources and inaugurate at once a program of pres- 
ervation, conservation, and development. 

The outstanding chemical events of 1945 are 
unquestionably connected with the quantity sepa- 
ration of the isotopes of uranium and carbon. Most 
highly publicized of these processes has been the 
large scale production of the transuranium ele- 
ments neptunium (Np, atomic niunber 93, atomic 
weight 239) and plutonium (Pu, atomic number 
94, atomic weight 239 ) . These steps, together with 
the fission of the uranium atom, lead directly to 
tile atomic bomb ( q.v. ) which is destined to have 
a tremendous influence on the future history of 
the human race. The separation of the isotopes, 

TABLE I— US. DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR ESTI- 
MATE OF THE UNMINED SUPPLY OF DOMESTIC 
MINERAL RESOURCES BARED ON THE RATE OF 
CONSUMPTION FOR 1935-39 



Years 
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Magnesium . . . . 

. .Infinite 

Gold . 

14 

Salt. 

Soft Coal and 

.Infinite 

liead 

12 

Lignite 

4.300 

Silver 

11 

Phosphate Rock 

. .. 805 

Bauxite 

9 

Molybdenum . . . 
Anthracite 

. 422 

Vanadium 

. 7 

.. 195 

Antimony 

4 

Potash 

117 

Tungsten 

4 

Iron Ore 

111 

Platinum 

4 

Sulfur 

55 

Mercury 

. 3 

Natural Gas 

48 

Asbestos 

.3 

Fluorspar 

40 

Manganese 

2 

Copper ... 

34 

Chromite 

1 

Zinc . . 

. . 19 

Nickel 

. -1 

Petroleum 

. 18 

Tin 


Cadmium 

. 16 

Graphite 

0 


the production of the transuranium elements and 
the fission of uranium had all been accomplished 
previously but always on a small scale. The quan- 
tity operation and its control required the com- 
bined efPorts and ingenuities of the largest and 
most brilhant group of physicists, physical chem- 
ists, chemists, physicians, sociologists, and other 
scientists that have ever been associated upon a 
single project. For the first time in scientific his- 
tory elements were manufactured in relatively 
large quantities. A new scientific era was ushered 
in, new sources of power were revealed and new 
problems were uncovered which are likely to dom- 
inate the thinking of mankind for years to come 
in his scientific, social, political, humanitarian, and 
commercial relationships. 

One of the spectacular accomplishments in con- 
nection with carrying out the Manhattan Project 
was the preparation of three tons of pure uranium 
metal by Dr. H. C. Rentschler and Dr. J. W. Mar- 
den of the Westinghouse research laboratory. To 
meet the sudden call they prepared potassium 
uranium fluoride, then electrolyzed the fused salt 
in graphite cells. The output, wnich had previously 
been measured in grams, rose to 500 lbs. per day 
and the cost dropped from $1,000 per pound to 


$22. The material prepared in this way was used 
to make the first atomic pile. 

It has recently been announced that the heavy 
isotope of carbon is now available in quantity. 
The carbon of commerce contains only 0.7 percent 
of this isotope. The use of this heavy isotope as a 
tracer element will permit the biocnemist to fol- 
low in exact detail me mysterious transformations 
in metabolism both in health and in disease. It is 
probable that such studies will answer many ques- 
tions concerning nutrition and may furnish clues 
to the cause and cure of such diseases as cancer, 
diabetes, and arterial sclerosis. 

The shortage of metals has now largely 
disappeared. Tin continues to be scarce. On July 1 
the stockpile of tin in the United States was re- 
ported to be only 95,572 tons, which may be com- 
pared to the consumption of 89,500 tons in 1944 
when rimd restriction prevailed. The usual esti- 
mate is mat two years will be required to get an 
adequate supply of tm from the Far East unless 
hidden stocks and machinery are discovered. Other 
estimates, as short as 6 months, are based upon the 
fact that straits tin is gathered largely by hand 
labor, so the building of machines is not necessary. 

Lead, one of the last of the metals to be placed 
on the restricted list during the early months of 
the war, continues to be prominent among com- 
modities which are still scarce. Controls of distri- 
bution are expected to be continued through most 
of 1946. The government stockpile in 1943 
amount to 273,000 tons, but early in 1945 it had 
fallen to 80,000 tons. One of the main difficulties 
has resulted from labor shortage at the mines. Pro- 
duction in 1945 was in the neighborhood of 400,- 
000 tons, while the consumption was in excess of 
1,000,000 tons. 

There is also a shortage in antimony, bismuth, 
cadmium, platinum, and nickel. Mercury has begun 
to come in again from Spain; the recent mercury 
battery promises to increase tlie demand for this 
metal. The American potash supply seems to be 
able to meet the demands made upon it. 

The light metals aluminum and magnesium 
which early in the war period were among our 
greatest worries because of the limited supply, 
are now so abundant that the problem of tlieir 
utilization has becoipe difiicult. Many of the war- 
time plants for the production of both metals have 
been closed and their ultimate disposition furnishes 
a puzzling problem. Intense study is being made 
to find new commercial outlets. The predicted 
tliree-way commercial competition between alloys 
of the light metals, steel, and plastics is beginning 
to appear. It may take some time for these rival 
materials to adjust themselves completely to the 
postwar situation where each can find applications 
tor which it is especially fitted. 

It has now been revealed that the production 
capacity for mamesium in Germany in 1944 
reached a total of about 70,000,000 lbs. per year, 
double the estimated capacity of 1939. The en- 
larged production of aluminum proved to be more 
difficult on account of the scarcity of bauxite. Small 
importations of this ore were made from adjacent 
European countries, and some aluminum was ex- 
tracted from clay, using the familiar method of 
extraction with sulfuric acid and then precipita- 
tion with the aid of alkali. This process proved to 
be expensive. 

One new use for magnesium which seems likely 
to require a considerable tonnage and to meet a 
long lelt need is as expendable anodes to furnish 
"cathode protection” from corrosion to under- 
ground pipe lines. Encouraging results have been 
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obtained from field tests using special magnesium 
alloy anodes weighing from 16 to 47 lb. These 
are placed 5-10 feet from the pipe line and are 
buried in soil which has been conditioned to give 
the desired resistance. A heavy insulated copper 
wire gives contact between the pipe and the anode. 
The anodic oxidation which takes place on the 
magnesium reduces or entirely prevents the cor- 
rosion of the iron. The anoaes are expected to 
last for about 10 years and this period may be 
extended by further study. This device may furnish 
a successful solution to one of our greatest and 
most troublesome corrosion problems. 

Lithium (See Year Bcx>k for 1944, pp. 113, 355) 
continues to attract attention. One of the effects 
of the insistent wartime demand has been the con- 
siderable amount of lithium phosphate which has 
been separated from the slimes or the soda recov- 
ery process at Trona, California. This lithium salt, 
LiaNaPO^, is difiBcultly soluble and a special flota- 
tion process recovers this salt from the alkaline 
brine. The finished material contains up to 22 
percent LiaO so it is the richest natural source of 
lithium now available. During the summer of 1944 
the American Potash and Chemical Corporation 
ut into operation at Trona a recovery plant which 
as quadrupled their former production of lithium 
salt. The total national production of lithium min- 
erals during 1944 was 14,600 tons, nearly 80 per- 
cent more than 1943. 

Now that the pressure upon production has been 
largely relieved, it is permissible to look back 
briefly to see how far we have really come. The 
steel trade may be taken as a typical example of 
the rapid CTowth of the metal industnes. In 1939 
the United States produced 47,141,709 gross tons 
of steel ingots and castings. The industry was 
highly localized, about 50 percent of the produc- 
tion coming from Pennsylvania and Ohio. In 1945 
the total steel capacity was 95,505,280 tons, from 
27 of the States. Notable among the new producing 
States are Oregon and Utah, a significant develop- 
ment for the Pacific Coast industries. The Ameri- 
can steel industry is now capable of producing in 
1.25 hours as much steel as the country produced 
during the entire year of 1860, The phenomenal 
increase in stainless steel production is likewise 
significant. Allegheny metal, introduced commer- 
cially in 1920, grew rapidly in popularity and in 
1939 its production was valued at $17% million. 
In 1945 Bie estimated value reached $65 million 
— an increase which is nearly four-fold in six years. 
The total stainless steel production in 1944 reached 
a new high of 477,448 net tons, a 4 percent in- 
crease over the previous high of 1943. 

Medical Chemistry. The year 1945 has seen ma- 
terial development in the production and use of 
many drugs. For example the United States and 
Canada now have penicillin plants in operation 
which cost $20,000,000 and produce 9 lb. of pure 
penicillin per day. The first price for penicillin was 
$20 per 100,000 Oxford units; in Aug. 1945 the 
price was said to be 59 cents per 100,000 units. 
The drug has been released for civilian and veteri- 
nary use and a number of new applications have 
been suggested for it. A new and rapid method of 
purifying penicillin has been suggested by Drs. E. 
Cruz-Coke, F. Gonzalez and W. Hulsen, of the 
University of Santiago, Chile. It consists in filter- 
ing through both cathodic and anodic ion ex- 
change resins. The purified product has all the 
penicillin activity of the original, and is free from 
toxicity for use with experimental animals and 
with man. 

Rutin (See Year Book for 1944, p. 116) is now 


most effectively obtained from green buckwheat 
lants, by alcoholic extraction. Clinical studies 
ave been made with several hundred patients. 
The evidence continues to confirm its eflFectiveness 
in reducing increased capillary fragility to normal 
and to preventing retinal and cerebral hemorrhages 
which are associated with hypertension. 

The U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry reports the 
successful CTowth of camphor basil at Beltsville, 
Md. This mant is an annual which requires about 
120 days for growth. It gives a high Weld of nat- 
ural camphor, averaging about 100 lbs. per acre. 
It is estimated that the national requirements for 
camphor could be met by the cultivation of from 
10,000 to 20,000 acres. Camphor was formerly im- 
ported, chiefly from Japan. 

Relief for hay fever sufferers, especially the 
asthmatic complications, is promised in the prepa- 
ration called adnephrine, put up by Frederick 
Steams, Detroit. It is a mixture of neosynephrine, 
aminophylline and phenobarbital. It is available 
on doctors' prescriptions. 

Several new drugs have attracted attention dur- 
ing the year. One of the most promising of these 
is streptomycin, discovered by Dr. Selman A. 
Waksman of the New Jersey Experiment Station 
at Rutgers, and developed by Drs. H. W. Ander- 
son and H. E. Carter of the University of Illinois. 
It is an antibiotic agent which is a mold product 
resembling penicillin, but produced by a aifferent 
variety ot mold ( actinomyces ) . This drug is not 
expected to replace penicillin but to supplement 
it, since it acts upon certain bacteria which are 
unaffected by penicillin. It is the best known drug 
for treating tularemia and has been effective in 
treating influenzal meningitis and other diseases. 
It gives promise also of usefulness in the treatment 
of undulant fever, intestinal infections, and even 
tuberculosis. Abbott Laboratories and Merck and 
Co. are building extensive plants for its produc- 
tion. Another promising antibiotic is subtiiin, ex- 
tracted from B. subtilis by Dr. Anthony J. Salle of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. In test 
tube experiments it kills tubercle bacillus effec- 
tively but is only slightly toxic to living tissue. It 
also seems to be effective against other disease- 
producing bacteria. Experiments on animals have 
not yet been reported. 

Phenothiazine is a well-known compound, effec- 
tive as a livestock remedy, of which the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is quoted as saying it is 
a “wonder drug tliat kills more kinds of internal 
parasites in more kinds of animals than any other 
known chemical." It is an organo-metallic com- 
pound which is effective in disinfecting seeds and 
turf. It is to be manufactured in quantity by the 
du Pont Co. at their new Houston plant. 

Professor R. A. Peters of OxforcL England, has 
announced the discovery of an effective remedy 
for arsenic poisoning. It is 2,3-dimercaptopropano], 
but since it was first used as a therapeutic agent 
against the effect of certain war arsenicals, espe- 
cially lewisite, it is known as bal (British anti- 
lewisite). This material has been studied inten- 
sively during the war both in Britain and the 
United States. It is effective in treating both the 
local and systemic action of arsenical war gases 
and in counteracting certain types of arsenical poi- 
soning in civilian medicine. Preliminary clinical 
^‘als in cases of mercury poisoning are said to be 
“most encouraging." 

Two powerful rat poisons have been described 
and may replace imported poisons which have 
been very scarce. No. 1080, which is sodium fluoro- 
acetate has been developed by the U. S. Fish and 
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Wild Life Service in Denver and the Patuxent lab- 
orato^ in Maryland. It is an inexpensive com- 
pouna, it is very toxic to rodents; some animals 
seem to like its taste but others de'wlcm a mdual 
aversion to the water solutions. It is toxic 

to cats and dogs and presumably also to beneBcial 
wild life. The odier pc^on, known as antu. is alpha 
naphthyl thiourea. It was discovered at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, is not diiAastefui to rats and is faw 
to the Norway rats commonly found in the north- 
ern sections. It is claimed uiat it is harmless to 
man, to dojK and to die blade rats of waimer 
countries. The former poison is manufactured by 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. and the latter bv the 
du Pont Co. Sales of both poisons are restricted. 
The shortage of thallium in Germany has stimu- 
lated the production of substitutSs. Castrix was 
made from acetoacetic ester and urea. It is very 
toxic to mice, but only mildly so to domestic ani- 
mals. 

InMcfkicIss emd R«|»«IUnti. DDT has continued to 
occupy the spotlight. Early in the year ft was not 
available for commercial uses, but on May 29 WPB 
announced the allocaticai of a limited amount for 
use in Oregon against the potato tuber flea beetle. 
The large scale manufacture of the two main ma- 
terials used in the preparation of DDT (chloral 
and monochlorobenzene) was announced by Shaw- 
inigan Chemicals, Ltd. at Shawinigan Falls, Que- 
bec. The production of DDT by mamifacturers in 
tlie Unit^ States was estimated in the fall of 
1945 to be about 1,500 tons per month. As the 
insecticide has become more readily available 
study of possible uses has been made and many 
new applications have been suggested. 

A test for DDT has been announced by H. A. 
Stiff and 1. C. Castillo. It is carried out by heating 
DDT with anhydrous pyridine solution containing 
xanthydrol and soHd ptkassium hydroxide. A red 
coIot is produced. The test is sensitive to small 
amounts of DDT, but unfortunately a similar effect 
is produced fay a number of other compounds con- 
taining a somewhat similar structure. 

Several insecticides similar to DDT have been 
used. In Gennany diffuorodiphenyltrichloroethane, 
called gix, was said to be more effective than DDT, 
but was much more expensive. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has tested the effectiveness 
of tetrachlorodiplienyl ethane, to which the name 
TDE has been applied. In acetone su^>ension8 and 
when applied as dust, these two insecticides are 
quite similar, but in fuel oil solutions TDE is defi- 
nitely more toxic to anophdiine larvae. There is 
still some uncertainty in regard to its manufacture 
on a large scale. 

Other successful insecticides, not chemically re- 
lated to DDT, have been described. Imperial 
Chmnical Industeies, London, England, have found 
hexachlorocyclohexane extrem^ interesting. The 
fomula of this compound (Q,H,Cle) has sug- 
gested the designation 666 as its common name. 
The gamma i^mer, called gammexane, is ex- 
tremely toxic to some insects. Since ihe compound 
is exceptfonally stable at hif^ temperatures, ft may 
be spimled on a hot surface when it g^ves an in- 
secticidal smoke. It may also be extended with 
gypsum and applied as a dust or used as a smy 
in a wator-oil emulsion. Insect pests including 
locusts, weevils, mosquitoes, and house flies are 
destroyed. Hie lethal dose varies consideraMy but 
is generally lower than that for other insecticides. 
Present tests sem to justify the claim that gam- 
mexane is about five thnes as toxic as DDT. 

Repeiimits have also been studied by die Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Di- 


methyl phthalate is effective in preventing the 
bite of malaria mosquitoes and its use on the skin 
of man is safe. Its emulsion applied to outergar- 
ments dves protection against chiggers for almost 
a month unless the clotning is laundered or worn 
in ihe water. Dimethyl phflialate gives somewhat 
less effective protection against wood ticks. It 
has been used in the Allied armies since 1942 but 
it has not been available for civilian use. 

A shark repellent was developed during tlie 
war by the U.S. Naval Research Laboratories. The 
puipose is to allay the fears of men who may be 
stranded in shark-infested waters. The repellent 
in briquette form is placed in a diffusion bag which 
can be attached to a life jacket. Two ingredients 
are present. One is a new black dye which diffuses 
and produces an “ink” similar to that in which an 
octopus or squid conceals itself from shark attack; 
the other ingredient is a chemical which was dis- 
covered in a study of decomposing shark meat. 
It is extremely offensive to sharks, but inoffensive 
to man. The use of the repellent makes a man in 
the water invisible to a shark and the locsdity re- 
pugnant. 

New PreceitM a«d Produelt. By sprang 40 or 60 
percent sulfuric acid upon the “face*^ or a tuipen- 
tine-producing pine tree, the flow of gum is ^eatly 
extended and the work of chipping a new face is 
reduced to less than one-third. During the 1945- 
46 naval stores season sulfuric acid treatment is to 
be tried on 50,000 trees in the belief that this prac- 
tice will prove to be a great advantage in the pro- 
duction oi turpentine and rosin. 

Maleic and rumaric acids may now be produced 
by vapor-phase oxidation of the halogenated hy- 
drocarbons which are low-valued by-products of 
chemical industry. The oxidation is followed by 
the removal of hydrochloric odd which becomes a 
by-product of the new process. This method has 
been devised by Dr. W. L. Faith of Kansas State 
CoUege and the State University of Iowa. 

Two new electrolytic processes have been re- 
ported. The electrolytic deposition from organic 
suspension of vinyl plastics may become usera in 
preventing riie corrosion of metals, in providing 
dectric insulation and in the production of thin- 
waBed plastic articles of intricate shapes. The depo- 
sffion upon plastics of such metals as gdd, silver, 
nickel, chromium, zinc, cadmium, lead and iron 
has heen accomphriied. The plastic so treated has 
increased strong, resistance to heat and water 
and the metallic coating is less easily corroded than 
when applied to a metal base because of the ab- 
sence or galvanic couples. 

A new synthetic wool has been prepared by Im- 
perhtl Chemical Industries of London, England. 
The fiber, known as ardil, is manufactured from 
the protein of peanuts after the oil has been ex- 
tracted. The fame is soft, warm to the touch, does 
not shrink, is not attacked by moths, dyes like wool 
and absoibs moisture like wool. A ton of peanuts 
produce about 500 lb. of ardil. It is precipitated 
as fine filaments through a spinneret. It is expected 
to be cheaper than wool and is best used in mix- 
ture with wool or rayon. From peanut protein also 
have come some successful glues, with properties 
which make them useful for gluing purposes for 
which vegetable proteins were previously consid- 
ered unsuitable. 

Much attention has been given in the textile 
industries to the production of resin-coated fab- 
rics. A recent develmment along this line is a 
vinyl resin-ooatod voile which is H^t in weight, 
strong, and warm to the touch. When made of rayon 
a square yard of the cloth weighs only two ounces. 
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yet it is strong and resistant to both wind and 
water. If nylon is used as the fiber the new voile 
is very strong. The material takes dye well and 
attractive colors are promised later when the fabric 
is available for general use. An extensive line of 
safety clothing has become available. It is made 
by coating a special cotton or duck with plastic. 
It is light in weight and protects against oil, acid, 
caustic, water, dust, and fumes. 

A cotton fabric which resists mildew and rot has 
been developed at the Southern Regional Labora^ 
tory in New Orleans. Cotton is partly acetylated, 
which relates it somewhat to acetate rayon. The 
cloth is strong, resembles ordinary cotton in ap> 
pearance, is not discolored, is not toxic, and has 
no odor. The fibers will be useful in cloth which 
will not mildew, and in tents, awnings and fish 
nets that will not rot when wet. Rotting tests show 
that the treated material is many times more re^ 
sistant than is ordina^ cotton. This process will 
he particularly valuable in the tropics where cot- 
ton deteriorates rapidly. In the same laboratory 
there has been developed a new cotton fabric 
which is suitable for fire hose. It is made by coat- 
ing the yam with a cellulose material which swells 
in water but does not dissolve. When the hose is 
in use this material swells and closes the small 
openings between the fibers of the fabric, making 
it almost water-tight. This process saves bodi the 
linen and the rubber lining which have been used 
in the manufacture of fire hose. The treated ma- 
terial is also expected to be useful in making tent 
cloth, tarpaulins, and rain-resistant coverings and 
clothing. 

Rust prevention has received extensive study. 
Two new rust inhibitors have been developed by 
Carbozite Coiporation of Pittsburgh. Both are sug- 
gested for indoor use, but will not withstand rain 
or snow. Carbo-C is inactive toward ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals including magnesium and alu- 
minum; Carbo-N is satisfactory with ferrous alloys 
but reacts somewhat with zinc, lead, magnesium 
and aluminum. Karbate, a corrosion resisting prod- 
uct based upon graphite or carbon, has been pro- 
duced by the American Cyanamide Co. It is hi^ly 
resistant to both acid and base. The materim is 
highly bondable, and readily machinable. The 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has developed a series 
of corrosion preventing lubricants called stanorust. 
They are made from mineral oil and are non-corro- 
sive, non-gumming and stable against oxidation. 
Instruments coated with these materials ore pro- 
tected against corrosion during transportation and 
at destination and are available for immediate use, 
even at high altitudes or in cold climates. 

Sodium chlorite is rapidly gaining popularity as 
a bleaching and oxidizing agent, in the textile in- 
dustry. When acidified it uberates chlorine dioxide 
and in many places it produces a better and more 

ermanent white without loss of strength than 

oes sodium h^ochlorite. It does not require such 
careful control conditions. It does not harm cellu- 
lose-acetate rayon and simplifies the manufactur- 
ing process. During the past year it has become 
popular for removing tastes and odors from public 
water supplies. The Mathieson Alkali Works is 
doubling the capacity of its sodium chlorite plant 
at Niagara Falls. 

Iron pentacarbonyl is effective as an antiknock 
agent for ethyl alcohol fuels. A stabilizer may make 
it suitable for use in hydrocarbon fuels. Care is 
needed to prevent it from fouling the motor, but 
it is probably no more dangerous to handle than 
tetraethyllead. 

Synthetic gum benzoin is now available in a 


form which is comparable in piuity and cost with 
the natural product from Siam. 

Synthetic caffeine is to be manufactured by the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. in the world s first large 
plant for the production of this material. The plant 
is rated at $1,500,000. The product is not ex- 
pected for the present to displace caffeine from 
waste tea, coffee or cocoa, hut will make the 
United States independent of foreign supplies and 
will insure against future shortages. The synthetic 
product is expected to have a greater purity than 
current USP standards. The present proauction 
in the United States exceeds 1,000,000 pounds 
annually. Its main uses are in the preparation of 
cola drinks and in drug and pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations. There is a serious shortage in the present 
supply. 

Hydrogen peroxide, 90 percent by weight and 
in commercial quantities, has been announced by 
the Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. Production was 
begun in 1944 before information was available in 
regard to the manufacture of this material in Ger- 
many. Concentrated hydrogen peroxide of high 
purity is stable and may be handled without haz- 
ard. Its main uses depend upon its active ability 
to oxidize without leaving a residue. One volume 
of the liqmd will supply over 400 volumes of oxy- 
gen gas. It will undoubtedly find many important 
applications. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis., reports the extraction of a new polysaccha- 
ride from the lignin of black spruce. The yield of 
the purified product is 0. 1-0.2 percent of the 
wood. Analysis of the polysaccharide shows the 
presence of galactose, arabinose, and uronic acid 
in molecular ratio of 4:1:1. 

UtHisaibn of Waita. The shortage of many essen- 
tials has served to stimulate efforts to produce use- 
ful materials from those by-products which are 
commonly referred to as “waste." Many encourag- 
ing results have been obtained, a few of whi^ 
are outlined here. 

Lignin has been called “the largest waste in 
industry"; pulp and paper mills have polluted 
streams with 2,000,000 tons a year while sawmills 
and woodworking plants have available wastes 
which could produce an additional 10,000,000 tons 
of lignin. Research Associate Robert S. Aries, of 
Yale University, has now proposed a method of 
using lignin as a fertilizer to supply humus and 
organic matter to depleted soils. He estimates that 
fertilized soils which need humus and organic 
matter would be improved 20 percent by the use 
of lignin. Less optimistic is Dr. Harry F. Lewis, 
Dean of the Paper Institute, Appleton, Wis., who 
calls attention to the numerous suggestions which 
have been made for the utilization of limin and 
sulfite waste liquor. These suggestions have not 
been successful in utilizing the bulk of the avail- 
able material, although some salable products 
have been obtained in small quantities. Much re- 
mains to be learned before these wastes reach their 
full value for commercial use. A $300,000 research 
program has been installed at the University of 
Washington and in many other laboratories vari- 
ous phases of the problem are being seriously at- 
tacked. 

The Northern Regional Laboratorv of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Peoria, 111., has been suc- 
cessful in obtaining liquid motor fuel from corn- 
cobs, bagasse, peanut shells, flax shives, oat hulls 
and cottonseed hulls. Up to 95 gallons of fuel 
have been obtained from a ton of corncobs or cot- 
tonseed hulls; about half of this product is ethyl 
alcohol. A building in which the process is to to 
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carried out on a semi-commercial scale is being 
equipped. It is estimated that 100,000,000 tons or 
farm waste are available if the process proves to 
be successful. The cost of the fuel is to be deter- 
mined later. 

The shortage of sugar and carbohydrate crops 
has stimulated the study of obtaining sugar from 
wood and other cellulosic waste. Recently a prog- 
ress report has been made, based upon work done 
in many localities and from various angles. Most 
attention has been centered around a modification 
of the Scholler process in which the wood is di- 
gested with sulniric acid under pressure and at 
mevated temperatures. The hydrolysis takes place 
riowly. After a time the solution of simple sugars 
is withdrawn and may be purified or it may be 
fermented to form ethyl alcohol. The U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis,, reports the 
extraction of reducing sugars from such soft woods 
as Douglas fir, spruce, and southern yellow pine 
ranging from 45 to 57 percent of the weight of 
the wood. From hardwoods (oak, maple) 45-52 
percent and from turpentine spent chips 35-37 
percent were recorded. The alcohol yield per ton 
of wood ranged from 40 to 60 gallons for soft 
woods and 33 to 42 gallons for hardwoods. Di£B- 
culties were encountered in the fermentation of 
the wood sugar from Douglas fir. In addition to 
the main product, several by-products may be 
obtained and contribute to the success of the proj- 
ect. Tannins up to 5 percent can be obtained from 
oak at moderate cost. Lignin from 28 to 35 per- 
cent of the weight of dry wood is obtained but the 
lack of a profitable use for lignin is a material 
handicap. It is probable that bacterial fermenta- 
tion of the wood sugar to produce such products 
as butyl alcohol, acetone or isopropanol may be 
successful in meeting cost problems. The present 
conclusion is that alcohol from the saccharification 
of wood is available to meet an emergency, but it 
alone is unable to compete in cost with alcohol 
from molasses at 5 cents per gallon. If the price 
of molasses reaches this figure, then the hydrolysis 
of wood will not be economically successful un- 
less valuable by-products can be made to assume 
part of the cost. 

Germany. Following the invasion of Germany, in- 
telligence operations were undertaken by the al- 
lies to collect accurate data regarding German 
chemical war activities. A tremendous amount of 
information has been gathered much of which is 
not yet available for use. A preliminary report 
made by the Industrial Intelligence Staff, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, gives a good idea of the ex- 
tent and importance of these activities in Germany 
during the war. 

The Haber process for the production of ammo- 
nia for the manufacture of fertilizers and eralo- 
sives continued to hold a prominent place in Ger- 
man chemical industry. Synthetic fuel plants were 
developed rapidly increasing some five-fold during 
the war. These became a keen competitor of fixed 
nitrogen plants for the limited supply of hydrogen, 
which became one of the most critical of war ma- 
terials. Much attention was given to its production. 
Apparently the water gas method was most ex- 
tensively used, although some hydrogen was pro- 
duced by electrolysis. 

Acetylene was another raw material of prime 
importance. It was made largely from calcium car- 
bide, although some was produced by the arc proc- 
ess. Safe methods for handling acetylene under 
pressure were devised and are very useful. Ihese 
permit the use of acetylene at pressures up to 20 
atmospheres and temperatures up to 200** C. 


Acetylene was used as raw material for the man- 
ufacture of a long list of materials such as buta- 
diene, glycerol, acrylic, adipic, maleic, succinic 
and glutaric acids, erythritol, allyl alcohol, vinyl 
derivatives, and many others. 

Chlorine, a wartime essential, was produced in 
large quantities. Of particular interest were cells 
which used mercury cathodes. Some of these un- 
der construction at the close of the war were be- 
lieved to have the largest chlorine capacity in the 
world. They used 28,000 amperes. Other smaller 
cells, 16,000 amperes, required 4.5 to 5 0 volts 
and had a current efficiency of 94 to 95 percent. 
One important application of chlorine was its use 
with acetylene in the manufacture of chlorine de- 
rivatives of ethylene. 

Most intense general interest was centered 
around the chemicals used in the propulsion of the 
rockets. Power was supplied by a fuel and an oxi- 
dizer, the reaction taking place at a pressure of 
30-40 atmospheres. Many combinations of ma- 
terials were tested, but the most frequently used 
combinations consisted of methyl or ethyl alcohol 
as fuel, and liquid oxygen or a mixture of nitric 
and sulfuric acids or a concentrated hydrogen per- 
oxide as the oxidizing agent. The large scale pro- 
duction of high purity and stable hydrogen per- 
oxide of 80-85 percent was one of the outstanding 
accomplishments in chemical manufacture during 
the war. The persulfate process was mainly em- 
ployed in production. Concentration was carried 
out by vacuum distillation in two stages. Two 
plants in operation had a combined capacity of 
1,700 metne tons per month; a third plant was 
imder construction at the close of the war with an 
estimated capacity of 2,100 tons. 

SN 7616 th» Lafott Anti-malaria Drug. Encouraging 
reports are received from the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development concerning its four- 
year, $5,000,000 anti-malanal campaign. The 
search for a satisfactory cure for malaria has 
been conducted in many laboratories. Some 14,- 
000 compounds have been tested with lower 
animals and the most promising of these have 
been tried out on ‘‘human guinea pigs," volun- 
teers from penitentiary inmates and conscientious 
objectors. The most successful results so far 
have been obtained from the preparation known 
as SN 7618. Chemically it is 7-chloro-4~ [4- 
diethylamino-l-methylbutyl amino] quinoline. This 
drug was first made in Germany but the clinical 
tests there were not promising. Committee of 
Medical Research investigators arranged for the 
preparation of this compound by the original 
method which was tedious and expensive. The 
product, however, showed promising anti-malarial 
properties. Drs. C. C. Price and R. M. Roberts of 
the University of Illinois devised a direct and less 
expensive method for the manufacture of 4,7- 
dichloroauinoline, an intermediate which is essen- 
tial for the production of tlie drug. They prepared 
40 lb. of the intermediate which was used else- 
where for the preparation of the drug. Clinical 
tests were made in three civilian hospitals and four 
penal institutions. These studies were conducted 
under the auspices of various universities. In addi- 
tion clinical trials were made in Army, Navy, and 
Marine hospitals. Experiments were also conducted 
by the Australians and the British and by the 
International Health Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Results have been so encouraging that 
two tons of the drug are being prepared under 
OSRD contract for distribution for large scale 
clinical tests in those localities of the world in 
which malaria prevails. This drug is reported to 
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be more rapid, more active, and in the small doses 
necessary for treatment and suppression, it has less 
disagreeable side effects than quinine or atabrine. 
It is a cure for the type of malaria known as 
falciparum which is sometimes fatal. It is not a 
cure for the relapsing type of malaria (vivax) but 
gives relief in a third the time required by quinine 
or atabrine. A dose of 0.3 pam once a week is 
sufficient to check the attacks. A second drug, a 
relative of plasmochin, is believed to have curative 
powers over vivax. None of these drugs has yet 
been released for the use of the general public. 

B. Smith Hopkins. 

CHESS. Promise of the early return of international 
competition was seen in a radio match between 
United States and Russian teams in which the 
Soviet scored a surprising victory by the score of 
153^^. Leading experts of the two countries 
played simultaneously in New York and Moscow, 
their individual moves being recorded on huge 
boards. 

Arnold S. Denker of Forest Hills, L.I., retained 
his national title, Mrs. Gisela Kahn Gresser of 
New York repeated in women's competition, and 
Reuben Fine of Washington, D.C., kept U.S. speed 
honors. Other leading champions of 1945 were: 
Dr. Alexandre Alekhine, Paris, world; Anthony E. 
Santasiere, New York, U.S. open; Paul Ellis, New 
York, U.S. amateur, Samuel Reshevsky, Boston, 
Pan-American; Mrs. Mary Bain, Miami, and Miss 
N. Mary Kam, Bo.ston, tied for women's Pan- 
American; Brooklyn College, Intercollegiate 
League; and Harvard, H.Y.P.D. College League. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU. With dramatic suddenness Au- 
gust, 1945, brought the beginning of the postwar 
period. Cliildren s Bureau services halted by the 
war could be resumed. Losses that children in the 
United States had suffered could be faced and 
dealt with. Child life is interdependent from con- 
tinent to continent. That American children es- 
caped the ordeal of invasion puts a duty on Amer- 
ican adults to help turn the interest of this and 
other unravaged countries toward immediate help 
for the uprooted, orphaned, shelterless, starving 
children of the battlefields. What is done for au 
children now — or left jmdone — sets the future of 
tlie world. 

Policy Making and Rosoarch. The National Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime, appointed by the 
Children's Bureau in 1942, is providing the impe- 
tus toward progress in services for children. Its 
report, Budding the Future for Children and Youth, 
issued in April 1945, contains detailed proposals 
for action. To achieve health and social-welfare 
services of high quality for all children and youth, 
the Commission urges that Federal and State funds 
be appropriated in sufficient amounts that each 
State may reach these goals within 10 years. This 
means the eroansion of existing services for mater- 
nal and child health, for crippled children, and for 
child welfare under the Social Security Act. Pro- 

f rams administered by the Social Security Board 
aving to do with the support of children should 
be extended and improved and ^ants of Federal 
funds made to States to share the cost of assist- 
ance to needy families. For youth as well as chil- 
dren the Commission urges Federal aid for educa- 
tion so that full educational opportunities may be 
assured to all and recommends the strengthening 
of Federal child-labor legislation to cover current 
gaps in the protection or child workers. Proposals 
for State and local community action include work- 


ing for a 16-year minimum age for en^loyment 
and achieving safeguards for adoption. Ine Com- 
mission proposes for immediate study a correlated 
mental hygiene program; guardianship for chil- 
dren; leisure-time services; and a comprehensive 
program for American youth. 

In the field of research, publication by the Bu- 
reau of the Census of data on births and deaths 
for 1943 has enabled the Children s Bureau for 
the first time to compare infant and maternal mor- 
tality rates over a 10-year period. Aldiou^ much 
information on these subjects has been available 
for a number of years, the first year in which rea- 
sonably satisfactory data were available for every 
State was 1933. Between 1933 and 1943 the ma- 
ternal-mortality rate declined 60 percent — ^from 
61.9 deaths directly due to pregnancy and child- 
birth in 1933 per 10,000 live births to 24.5 such 
deaths in 1943. The infant-mortality rate during 
the same years dropped from 58.1 deaths of infants 
under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births to 40.4 
in 1943 — a decrease of 31 percent 

The provisional birth rate for 1944 was 20.2 per 
1,000 population compared with 21.5 for 1943 
when biruis reached a wartime peak. The infant- 
mortality rate was reduced slightly in 1944— from 
40.4 deaths of infants under 1 year of age to 39.8. 

Closely allied to research in the chilcfren's field 
and to good infant care is complete and accurate 
birth registration. The Child Health Day ( May 1 ) 
campaign for 1945, sponsored also by the Bureau 
of the Census, had as its slogan ‘*A Birth Certificate 
for Every Baby in the U. S. A." 

A jomt committee representing the Children's 
Bureau Advisory Committee on Maternal and 
Child Health Services, the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, and the American Pediatrics Society 
drew up a report proposing "to make available to 
all mothers and children in the United States of 
Amenca all essential preventive, diagnostic, and 
curative medical services of hi^ quality which, 
used in cooperation with the other services for 
children will make this country an ideal place for 
children to grow into responsible citizens." The 
American Academy of Pediatrics adopted this re- 
port and requested the Children's Bureau and tiie 
U.S. Public Health Service to join in a survey in 
every State to determine the extension of personnel 
and facilities needed to meet this objective. The 
study is now in progress. 

The Bureau gathered information on the admin- 
istration and content of school health programs at 
the request of the State and Territorial health offi- 
cers, As a result, the Children's Bureau, the Office 
of Education, and the Public Health Service issued 
a policy statement regarding the health program 
needed for school children. The facilities ot 20 
hospitals were studied with a view to arranging for 
postgraduate training of doctors and nurses in the 
care of premature infants. A conference of experts 
on dental care for children, called by the Bureau 
in February, 1945. made far-reaching recommen- 
dations. In September an adviser on dental services 
was added to the Bureau staff to develop standards 
for dental services to children and to serve as ad- 
viser on dental-care programs in (he States.^ 

In the social-service field of the Bureau's work. 
Congress appropriated funds for a Bureau study or 
guardianship laws and practices. The large number 
of children who require guardianship because they 
lost their fathers in the war makes deeper and 
wider knowledge of this subject urgent. In this 
same field many requests have come for advice 
on adoption legislation. A serious handicap in 
building good adoption legislation and practices 
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throui^out the country is the lade oi nation-wide 
statistics on adc^tion. The Bureau has obtained 
figures from the States that can supply them. From 
material from about 20 States, the Bureau esti^ 
mates that 50,000 children were involved in pe- 
titions for adoption filed in the United States in 
1944. In the States for which information is avail- 
able, about one-half the children were being adopt- 
ed by step-parents or relatives. Approximately one- 
thira were placed independently of social agencies, 
although these agencies can effectively safeguard 
the chud’s rights and his future and the interests of 
the adoptive parents. 

A report, Chanees in Volume of Foster Care, 
1933^1943, publisned in Tune, 1945, shows that 
the most significant quantitativa changes between 
1933 and 1943 in foster care were the increases 
in the number of children served 1^ public as corn- 
par^ with private agencies and in the number of 
children cared for in foster-family homes as com- 
pared with Institutions. 

A Cross Soction of Activitios. To stimulate coopera- 
tion between Federal agencies concerned with 
youth, an Inter-agency Committee on Youth Em- 
ployment and Education was set up, with the Chief 
of the Bureau as chairman. At its first meeting in 
April, 1945, a program of work was planned on stu- 
dent aid, counseling, and educational and work 

3 >portunities. The agencies represented are the 
epartment of Agriculture, Office of Community 
Services, Office of Education, Social Security 
Board, War Manpower Commission, and Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

In this field of youth employment an important 
activity is getting young workers intercstedf in re- 
turning to school. The number of minors under 18 
at work during the school year 1944-45 was esti- 
mated as about 3 million. During the summer of 
1945 the number rose to nearly 5 million. The 
Children’s Bureau and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion have conducted three annual campaigns to 
help communities get their young people back to 
school. The 1045 drive is credited with helping to 
stop the downward trend in high-school attend- 
ance ( a drop of over a million in the first 3 years 
of war) by stimulating local efforts to convkice 
young people of the value of education. 

The Bureau was called upon for consultation in 
a variety of child-welfare services. For eixample, a 
problem aggravated by the war Is that of illegiti- 
mate birth. Many unmarried mothers needed social 
and medical services and their babies needed pro- 
tection against placement for profit or by well- 
intentioned but unqualified individuals. Biras out 
of wedlock to wives of men serving overseas cre- 
ated special problems. Difficulties arose for local 
children’s agencies from an acute shortage of fos- 
ter-family homes, so important in today’s child- 
welfare services. 

One of the Bureau’s basic bulletins for parents 
was coMletely rewritten — Your Child From One 
to Six, The Bureau published Facts About Rheu^ 
matie Fever, a brief popular bulletin, and ChiUl' 
hood Mortality From Accidents, a statistical study, 
and issued a series of folders on the mental-health 
aspects of children’s eating habits. Four folders in 
the Bureau’s series of advisory standards to aid 
employers in selecting nonhazardous {obs for young 
workers were issued in 1945: No. 12 for foundries; 
No. 13 for the brick and tile industry; No. 14 for 
the converted paper-products industries; and No. 
15 for the slaughtering and meat-packing industry. 
This series was started early in the war as a result 
of the neat influx of ine]q>erienced 16- fuid 17- 
year olds into war Jobs. 


Federal Chlld-Laber Frovltlons. The administration 
of the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 through a program for mak- 
ing certificates of age avall^le for minors in in- 
dustries subject to the act and through a program 
of inspection for compliance was continue. 

Inspection of establishments producing goods for 
shipment in interstate commerce disclosed 8,481 
establishments (about 8 percent of those inspect- 
ed) employing minors under 18 in violation of the 
Federal law, an increase of 19 percent over the 
year ended June 30, 1944, and more than 100 per- 
cent over the previous year. In these establishments 
13,289 minors were illegally employed, an increase 
of 58 percent over the year ended June 30, 1944, 
and nearly 200 percent over the previous year. 

The Bureau revoked four wartime relaxations of 
child-labor regulations issued under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This action restores completely 
Child Labor Regulation No. 3 which controls the 
employment of 14- and 15-year-old children. Haz- 
aroous-occupations order No. 5 on the operation 
of power-dnven woodworking machines will no 
longer contain the emergency exemption tempo- 
rariw permitting 16- and 17-year-oid minors to 
work on a few ot the least hazardous machines. 

To spread understanding of the child-labor pro- 
visions of the act, Bureau consultants conducted 
child-labor clinics in many communities for em- 
ployers and representatives of State departments of 
labor and of education and of labor unions. 

'The Supreme Court on January 8, 1945, revers- 
ing a decision of the lower courts, ruled that the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act did not apply to the employment of messengers 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company. This 
means that telegraph messengers no longer are 
subject to the minimum-age provision of tlie Fed- 
eral act, although thev are still subject to State 
child-labor laws. This decision resulted in a marked 
rise in the number of employment certificates is- 
sued to 14- and 15-year-old children for messen- 
ger work. 

OranH ta StatM. The programs administered by 
the Children’s Bureau under title V, parts 1, 2, 
and 3 of the Social Security Act and the emergency 
maternity and infant-care program continued in 
operation in all States and Territories except that 
Utah did not take part in the child-welfare pro- 
-am. Payment to States from Federal funds dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1945 were as follows: 


PfoSTom State Agency 

Maternal and ehild-h^lth 

Affvicta HMlth d«partmf nt 

BAargsnpy materzuty and 

infant oare Health department 

Ser W eea for crippled ehil- Crippled ehildren'a 


ChUd-welfire eervicea. . . . wSTare dapartment 


Payment 
% 5,653,000 
45,000,000 

3.874.000 

1.356.000 


Except in Che case of emergency maternity and 
infant care, these sums supplemented or matched 
in large part State sind local funds, and by no 
means represented the total amounts spent for the 
programs. 

In the program for emergency maternity and 
infant care a total of 484,000 wives and infants of 
servicemen were authorized to receive medical, 
nursing, and hospital care during the year ended 
June 80, 1945, bringing to 884,000 the number of 
cases authorize for care since the first Congres- 
sional appropriation for emergency maternity and 
infant care in March, 1948. 'Die funds were used 
by State health departments to pay doctors, nurses, 
and hospitals participating in the program for serv- 
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ices rendered to maternity ^tients and infants for 
whom care was anthorissed. Those eligible were the 
wives and infants under 1 year of age of service* 
men in the four lowest pay grades of the armed 
forces and of aviation cadets. 

The ba^c services for maternal and child health 

rovided under the supervision of State and local 

ealth deportments included prenatal clinics^ child- 
health conferences, home-nursing visits, health 
services for school children, and nutrition, dental, 
and mental-hygiene programs. Most States man- 
aged to maintain existing services in spite of war- 
time shortages in professional personnel. Some 
States even started new programs for the care of 
premature babies or the improvement of nutrition 
services. 

State registers for crippled children showed an 
increase of 18,500 during 1944, bringing the num- 
ber registered to 381,906, the largest number since 
the Social Security funds became available. The 
number of children admitted to clinics for diagno- 
sis and treatment and to public-health-nursing 
service increased in 1944; the number admitted to 
hospitals decreased slightly. Texas transferred its 
crippled children's services to the State depart- 
ment of health, making a total of 30 States in 
which this agency administers the program. During 
the year 1945 the Children's Bureau prepared an 
outline to help State agencies meet epidemics of 
poliomyelitis. 

The range of services provided under the child- 
welfare program (title V, part 3), in connection 
with which the Bureau child-welfare consultants 
were called on, included develomnent of broad 
programs of social services for cliildren in local 
communities, licensing and supervision of foster 
homes and child-caring agencies; programs for 
dealing with juvenile delinquency locally (sec ar- 
ticle on Juvenile Delinquency); services for un- 
married mothers; supervision of adoptions; the use 
of group work; and the drafting of State legislation. 

The difficulty of obtaining enough qualified 
child-welfare workers for local work continued. 
Reports from State welfare agencies as of June 30, 
1945, indicated about 3,700 workers giving some 
service to children, with more than 1 in 10 paid 
in whole or m part from Federal child-weifure 
funds. There were almost 2,000 workers providing 
direct services to children on a full-tune basis, but 
in many instances the program was limited to 
foster-care services and did not include ser\'ices 
to children in their own homes. 

IntariMitional Cooptrotion. At the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace, held 
in Mexico City in February and March, 1945, the 
Bureau's Chief acted as adviser to the United 
States delegation. The important Declaration of 
Social Principles of America adopted by the con- 
ference contains principles fundamental to family 
life and the security and opportunity that all chil- 
dren should have. 

As official adviser to the delegates for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the Chief attended 
the International Labor Conference in Paris in Oc- 
tober, 1945. The membership of this conference 
consisted of representatives of governments, em- 
ployers, and workers of 48 nations. One of the 
main subjects considered was the protection of 
children and ^ung workers. Two of tne resolutions 
adopted by me conference had to do with medi- 
cal examinations for fitness for employment, and 
restriction of night work in non-industrial occupa- 
tions, both relatinff to children and young persons. 

The Bureau's Inter-American Unit cooperated 
with the other American republics in clula>health 


and welfare services through assignment of con- 
sultants to governmental agencies; mrough collabo- 
ration with the American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood with headquarters in 
Montevideo; through advisory service in connection 
with the revision of legislation affecting children 
and young people; and through programs of train- 
ing in the United States for speci^ts from the 
Other republics. 

Kathabine F. Lenroot. 

CHILDREN’S FUND OF MICHIGAN. A Fund established 
by James Couzens with a s^t of $10,000,000 in 
1929 to promote the health, welfare, happiness, 
and development of children in Michigan, primar- 
ily, and elsewhere in the world. During the fiscal 
year ending Apr. 30, 1945, a total of $760,638.44 
was expended. Total assets on that date were 
$6,513,783.81. Chief officer: Wm. J. Norton, 660 
Frederick Street, Detroit, Mich. 

CHILE. A republic of South America. Area: 286,- 
396 square miles. Population: 5,237,432 (1943) 
Capital: Santiago. 

Chile varies from 45 to 250 miles in width and 
its len^ of 2,660 miles is more than ten times 
as much as its greatest width. The Andes, a cen- 
tral valley, and coastal ranges divide the coimtry 
longitudinally, while it is separated latitudinaUy 
into the nortliem mining region, the central agri- 
cultural area, and the soutnem forest and graz- 
ing lands. The climate is extremely arid in the 
north, temperate in the central part, damp and cold 
in the south. 

GovMrniMnt. Under the Constitution of 1925, 
Chile is a centralized republic of 25 provinces. 
The constitution provides for a bi-cameral Con- 
gress: a Senate of 45 members and a Chamber 
of Deputies of 147 members. Members of both 
houses are elected by proportional representation. 
Congress convenes on May 21 of each year and 
adjourns on September 18. The President is 
elected for a 6-year term, and is assisted by a 
Cabinet of 14 members, of whom one is with- 
out portfolio. President Juan Antonio Rios Morales 
was elected on February 2, 1942, in a special 
election made necessary by the death in omce of 
President Pedro Aguirre Cerda, and was inau- 
gurated on April 1 of that year. 

The PeopU. The Chileans are predominently of 
European descent, with some Indian strains. About 
15 percent are mestizos and about 5 percent In- 
dians. The largest foreign element is Spanish, but 
there are sizable nuinbers of Germans in the 
south-central area. Population density per square 
mile varies from 0.5 in the Province of Aysen to 
256.8 in the Province of Valparaiso. More than 
80 percent of the people live in the central valley. 
The largest cities are: Santiago, 984,500; Val- 
paraiso, 263,200; and Concepcimi, 86,000. 

^anish is the official language, but German is 
spoken and taught tn some communities of the 
country. The predominant religion is Roman 
Catholic. 

According to official estimates, 76 percent of 
the adult peculation of Chile is literate. In 1942, 
576,900 students were enrolled in 5,364 primary 
sdiools. In 1940, there were 87,265 students in 
418 secondary schools, and a total of 6,402 stu- 
dents in the country's 5 universities. 

Chile has advanced social legislation which pro- 
vides pensions for sickness, maternity, and old 
age, as well as for invalids and survivon. The cost 
is borne by employers, employees, and the State. 
The Chilean Social Security Fund, established in 
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1924, handles the funds, and has accumulated 
capital of more than 54,()00,000 pesos. This is a 
state corporation, which invests in social welfare 
projects, workers’ houses, model farms, apart- 
ment houses, etc. 

National Economy. Chile’s economic structure 
rests upon its copper and nitrate deposits. These 
two products usually compose 70 percent of the 
total value of eimorts. In 1938 Chile produced 
78.4 percent of the total Latin American output 
of copper; 36 percent of the total for the Western 
Hemisphere; and 17 percent of the world output. 
In 1944 Chile produced 490,441 tons of copper 
bars, over 1,100 tons more dian were produced 
in 1943. Nitrate sales in 1943—44 totaled 1,050, 
555 tons, a decrease of some 190,000 tons from 
1942-43 exports. In production of iodine, a by- 
product of nitrate, Chile leads the world, produc- 
ing 69 percent. Chile is the leading coal producing 
country in Latin America, and has important de- 
posits of iron ore, which yield normally about 1,- 

500.000 metric tons annually. Because of trans- 
l>ortation difBculties, production in 1944 fell to 
some 17,670 metric tons. Gold and silver are also 
mined in some quantity. 

Chile’s most important agricultural crops are: 
wheat, rice, oats, and barley. Raised in quantity 
also are com, beans, peas, lentils, and fruit. Meat, 
wool, and wines are major products. Leading crop 
production for the year 1943-44 was: (in metric 
quintals) rice, 1,498,169; wheat, 9,788,089; oats, 
1,141,566; barley, 765,073; (in metric tons) beans, 
79,926; lentils, 9,435. In 1944 wine production 
totaled 314,000,000 hters. 

Lack of coking coal, together with such factors 
as the small domestic market and high cost of 
credit, have held back industrialization of Chile. 
What manufacturing there is produces chiefly 
consumers goods for the home market. 

Foraifii Trad*. Mineral products, principally cop- 
per and nitrates, compose Chile’s chief exports. 
Exports of nitrate and iodine in 1944 totaled 976,- 
808 metric tons. But animal products ( wool, hides, 
meat), hemp, fibers, vegetables, nuts, and wines 
are also exported. In 1943 Chilean foreign trade, 
including specie, was valued at 1,514,500,000 six- 
pence gold pesos, of which exports accounted for 

877.300.000 and imports for 637,200,000. Mining 
produces exported amovmted to 686,423,000 six- 
pence gold pesos; agricultural products, 61,333,- 
000; animal products, 47,592,000; and food prod- 
ucts, 20,974,000. In 1943 the five leading non- 
mineral commodities exported by Chile were: 
wool, hemp fibers, rice, sheep mdes, and gold 
bars. 

Leading commodities imported by Chile in 
1943, listed according to value in sixx)ence gold 
pesos were: brown sugar, 54,521,000; catde, 39,- 
539,000; raw cotton, 17,539,000; wool textiles, 
15,387,000; and cotton textiles, 13,382,000. Other 
sifi^ficant imports included: spinning cotton and 
cotton yam, mineral oil, coffee, mate, and ma- 
chinery and apparatus. 

Before 1940 the bulk of Chilean exports went 
to the United Kingdom and Europe; since then 
the Western Hemisphere has become Chile’s chief 
market. In 1944, 46.4 percent of Chilean imports 
came from Latin American countries, chiefly Ar- 
gentina, Pern and Brazil; these countries took 20 
percent of Chile’s exerts. The United States pro- 
vided 43 percent of Chilean imports and pur- 
chased over two-thirds of its exports, exclusive of 
sales “to order." 

Evontf, 1945. Inflation and political differences 
continued -to plague Chile as the year opened. 


There was intense political activity during Feb- 
ruary, in preparation for the March elections at 
which the entire Chamber of Deputies and half the 
Senate were elected. The rightists blamed the 
Government for inflation, the increased cost of 
living, the large budget, and bureaucracy. The 
leftist parties claimed that these pitfalls would 
have been avoided if the Cabinet haa been formed 
entirely from their ranks. On February 9 the Alianza 
Democrdtica, composed of all leftist political 
parties and the laoor federation, announced its 
platform: (1) participation at the peace confer- 
ence of American coimtries which had cooperated 
with the United States, (2) lower living costs, (3) 
state control of prices on essential imports, (4) 
rent reduction, (5) aid to the democratic peoples 
of Spain and Argentina in tlieir struggle tor lib- 
eration, (6) intensification of the Good Neighbor 
policy among the American republics. 

The election, held on March 4, represented a 
set-back for the leftists, who retained a slim and 
doubtful majority in the Chamber and lost control 
of the Senate ^together. In the Chamber, the 
rightists won 71 seats: Conservatives, 36; Liberals, 
31; Progressive Liberals, 1: Agrarians, 3. The 
leftist total of 75 seats was divided among: Radi- 
cals, 38; Communists, 18; Socialists, 7; Falange, 5; 
Democrats, 7. One seat was won by an inde- 
pendent. Rightists won 23 Senate seats: Conserva- 
tives, 10; Liberals, 10; Agrarians, 1; independent 
rightists, 2. The leftists got 22 places in uie Sen- 
ate: Radicals, 11; Socidists, 4; Communists, 4; 
Democrats, 1; independent leftists, 2. 

The Cabinet offered its collective resignation on 
March 5 but President Juan Antonio Rios re- 
jected it because election returns were still incom- 
plete, and the resignation was not renewed. Speak- 
ing at a La Serena agricultural meeting on March 
25, Rios interpreted the election results as mean- 
ing that the nation was tired of having political 
quarrels placed before the national w^are. As- 
serting the power of the executive, he also out- 
lined policies to maintain democracy and conti- 
nental unity; a $22,000,000 public works plan; an 
$18,000,000 amnan plan; an $8,000,000 hous- 
ing plan; establishment of a steel industry and 
other developmental projects. These were ap- 
parently intended to take up the slack in em- 
ployment expected at the end of the wartime de- 
mand for copper and nitrates. For the same rea- 
son, Chile was interested in the announcement on 
April 3 that the United States Department of 
State had promised during the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace in 
Mexico City that United States synthetic nitrate 

S lants would not compete with the Chilean in- 
ustry after the war but would be maintained 
only for national security. 

On April 12, Chile declared war on Japan. 

On April 20, Rios began conferring with party 
leaders, with a view to forming a pohtical cab- 
inet in place of the non-political one then in 
ofiBce. He offered five ministries to the Radical 
party, three to the Liberals, one to the Demo- 
crats and one to the Amrians; this would have 
meant a shift to the right. In a letter to Radical 
leader Alfredo Rosende, Rios said: “I only want 
to ask this rouping for the better solution of the 
problems which seriously affect the nation." He 
also outlined a 23-point vropam which empha- 
sized postwar problems of inflation, public works, 
industrialization, agricultural devdopment, pro- 
duction, credit, and housing. Negotiations went on 
for several days but were abandoned on May 1. 
Rios’s explanation of his failure to form a political 
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cabinet blamed it largely on the demands of the 
Liberal and Radical Parties. He added that what- 
ever solution was reached would be taken in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution, and that the Gov- 
ernment would carry out its program legally. 

Rios tried again a few days later and on May 
14 a cabinet was sworn in composed chiefly of 
moderate leftists. The President had attempted to 
include rightist representatives but they had been 
unwilling to participate. Five Ministers, includ- 
ing Foreign Minister Fem6ndez and Defense 
Minister Carrasco, were held over from the pre- 
vious Cabinet, and the Radical, Socialist, Demo- 
cratic and Falange Parties were represented. Ad- 
dressing the opening of Congress on May 21, Rios 
said the new Cabinet represented the best pos- 
sibility of giving^ voice to the ‘largest possible 
political cohesion” under existing circumstances, 
and he urged that partisan struggles be post- 
poned and expressed optimism over the economic 
outlook. 

The rightists won an advantage when Congress 
was organized: former President Arturo Alessandri, 
Liberal, was elected president of the Senate, while 
Juan Antonio Coloma, Conservative, was chosen 
to head the Chamber. 

Rios's struggle with the rightist-dominated leg- 
islature continued throughout the year. On July 17 
he stated that both chambers of Congress had 
recently infringed upon presidential powers, and 
“respectfully but firmly” proposed that the legis- 
lative and executive branches operate strictly wi&in 
their constitutional limits. And on August 1, he 
issued a manifesto “defining concepts on the con- 
stitutional scope” of the powers exercised by both 
chambers of Congress with respect to acts of the 
executive. This public statement reiterated his 
note to those bodies on July 17 in which he had 
indicated that it would be desirable to delimit 
their constitutional rights in the legislative and 
fiscal fields. He added that tliere were new argu- 
ments which “oblige me to maintain, with the 
strongest conviction, my intention of upholding 
mv constitutional interpretation.” 

The Finance Minister announced on August 30 
that the 1946 calendar year budget would total 
approximately $259,585,402, witli a deficit of $31,- 
500,000. 

Another Cabinet crisis arose in September, on 
the eve of Rios's departure for the United States, 
on an invitation issued by the late President Roose- 
velt and repeated by President Truman. Under the 
Constitution, Interior Minister Luis Alamos Barms 
would serve as Acting President during Rios's ab- 
sence, but rightist party leaders opposed him. On 
September 20 the entire Cabinet resigned to give 
the President a free hand to appoint a substitute. 
He asked them to remain at their posts until he 
had reached a decision. The crisis was solved 
when Alamos Barros resigned, and Alfredo Duhalde 
Vazquez took his place as Interior Minister. Du- 
halde became Acting President when Rios left 
on his tour, which took him to a number of other 
American republics, as well as the United States, 
on September 28. 

During the President's absence, the strike situ- 
ation, which had been bad all year, became acute. 
In October, 7,500 workers walked out at the 
Chuquicamata plant of the Anaconda Copper Co., 
demanding higher wages and other concessions. 
Then 5,000 miners at Anaconda's Potrerillos plant 
staged a sympathy strike, as did 14,500 coal 
niiners, thousands of nitrate workers, and explo- 
sive workers in the Loa Valley. The workers re- 
jected an arbitration award, whereupon the Gov- 


ernment declared the strike illegal and ordered 
them back to work. When they ignored the ulti- 
matum, the Government declared the province of 
Antofagasta an emergency zone; 26 labor leaders 
were arrested and others went into hiding. A 
settlement was finally reached, but other strikes, 
in increasing numbers, broke out during the rest 
of the year. 

Rios returned home from his six-week trip on 
November 25 and at once found himself in the 
middle of another quarrel with the rightist-domi- 
nated congress. During his absence, the Chamber 
of Deputies, voting on strictly parly lines, had im- 
peached the ComptroUer General, Agiutin Vig- 
orena, for alleged laxity in office. Ldrtists unan- 
imously labeled the impeachment bill a political 
attack on the Government. Rios took this view, 
calhng the trial “the most serious act this republic 
has experienced since the revolution of 1891.” 
“Should the Senate approve the bill,” he declared, 
“it would signify confusion and disorganization in 
Chile's pubfic administration.” But on Dec. 19, 
the Senate voted impeachment of Vigorena by 23 
to 21. It was a hard blow at the embattled Rios 
Government. 

Harry B. Murkland. 

CHINA. A republic in eastern Asia. Capital: Nan- 
king (after V-J Day, Sept. 2, 1945, the Govern- 
ment started to move back the various ministries 
to Nanking from Chungking, the provisional capi- 
tal). 

Area. Including Formosa but excluding Outer 
Mongolia, the total area of the R^ublic of China 
and its dependencies amountea to 3,975,000 
square miles (estimated) of which China proper 
accounted for 3,263,000 (including Formosa and 
Kwangchowan ) . 

Population. The estimated population of China, 
including Formosa and Kwangchowan but exclud- 
ing Outer Mongolia, was 445,250,000 (based on 
1940 figures). For the estimated populations of 
the provinces of China see Year Book for 1941, 
p. 118. Chief cities (with estimated prewar popu- 
lation figures): Shanghai 3,490,000, Peiping 1,- 
556,000, Tientsin 1,292,000, Nanking 1,020,000, 
Tsingtao 515,000, Canton 861,000, Hankow (in- 
cluding Wuchang and Hanyang) 778,000, Chui^- 
king 635,000, Wenchow 631,000, Changsha 607,- 
000, Hangchow 607,000, Weihaiwei 390,000, Foo- 
chow 323,000, Soochow 260,000, Amoy 234,000, 
Nmgpo 219,000, Wanhsien 202,000. 

Education. According to available figures in 1941- 
42 there were 232,145 primary schools and 19,- 
490,000 pupils, 2,606 secondary and vocational 
schools and 768,530 pupils, ana 132 institutions 
of higher education with a total of 57,853 students. 

Religion. With the exception of Christians and 
Mohammedans, most Chinese practise and profess 
all three indigenous or adopted religions — Confu- 
cianism, BudcSiism, and Taoism. The Mohammed- 
ans are estimated at over 48,000,000. In 1934 there 
were 2,623,560 native Roman Catholics and 123 
Catholic missions, with a staff of 16,241. 'The Prot- 
estant churches, with 1,130 mission stations and 
488,539 communicants in 1932, had 19 colleges, 
267 middle schools, and 37,714 students in 1934. 
Tbe number of Christian missionaries in China de- 
clined from nearly 6,000 in 1937 to about 3,600 on 
June 30, 1941. 

Production. In 1945 the estimated output from 
China proper of cleaned rice was 39,500,000 met- 
ric tons, wheat 18,865,000 metric tons. During 

§ rewar years, China was the world's leading pro- 
ucer of rice, soybeans, tea, kaoliang, sweet po- 
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tatoes, millet, and vegetable oils: it ranked second 
in the output of raw silk and wheat; third in cot- 
ton, and was an important producer of com, to- 
bacco, fruits, vegetables, and cane sugar, as well 
as being the chief exporter of eggs and.tung oil. 
Wool and mohair are important products. 

The principal mineral products of China include 
coal, antimony, tin, tungsten ore, white alum, ar- 
senic, coke, copper ore, gold, gypsum, iron ore, pig 
iron, lead ore, crude petroleum, potash, quicksil- 
ver, rock and refined salt. 

China's rapidly expanding manufacturing in- 
dustry was disrupted by the war with Japan which 
started in 1987, but there was a con^derable trans- 
fer of plants to the free provinces in the west. On 
June 30, 1944, Free China had a total of 4,346 
factories registered with the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. 

Forvian Trade. In 1943, exclusive of bullion, im- 
ports were valued at CN $3,3 14, 324,000; exports, 
CN$ 164,459,000. The value of the Chinese Na- 
tional dollar (CN$) was set at US$0.05 on July 
10, 1942. Of the total imports, the United States 
sent commodities valued at CN $590,806,000, 
Great Britain CN$ 198,577,000, British India 
CN$77,374,000. Of the exports, the U.S.S.R. took 
commodities valued at CN$58,705,000, United 
States CN $37,007,000, and British India CN$8,- 
403,000. 

Imports in 1943 included dyes, pi^ents, paints, 
varnishes, books, maps, paper, wood pulp, cotton 
piece goods, chemicals, raw cotton, cotton yam 
and tliread, metals and ores, and armaments. The 
principal exports included animals and animal 
products, oils, wax, textile fibers, spices, fuel, stone, 
tea, raw silk, leather, chemicals, metals, minerals, 
piece goods, paper, cereals, and beans. 

Transportation. Highways traverse China in all 
directions and internal trade is carried on partly 
over them and in part over the many canals and 
rivers. In 1943 there were 78,580 miles of roads 
in all China. Before the war there were 12,500 
miles of railway. Telegraph lines in 1943 had a 
length of 59.275 miles. In the same year telephone 
lines had a length of 41,384 miles. A network of 
4,500 miles of navigable inland waterways and a 
new canal linking Shanghai, Peiping, and Nan- 
king are included in a S-year reconstruction plan 
announced, on Dec. 16, 1945, by the Chinese Na- 
tional Reconstruction Plan. 

Oavarnmont. The Organic Law of Oct, 4, 1928, 
refused Dec. 29, 1931, and Dec. 27, 1932, vested 
the supreme governing powers of the National 
Government of the Republic of China (inaugu- 
rated Oct. 10, 1928) in the National Congress of 
the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party), acting Qirough 
the medium of the Central Executive Committee. 
On Sept. l(h 1943, the Organic Law was revised 
to provide for the selection and appointment of 
the President ot the National Government and of 
State Councillors (from 24 to 36) by the Central 
Executive Committee. The head of the Government 
is chairman of the State Council. Included under 
the National Government are five yuan (branches 
or councils ) — Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Ex- 
amination, and Control. President of the National 
Government of China and Commander in Chief: 
Gen. Chia^ Kai-shek (elected Sept. 13, 1943; 
assumed office, Oct. 10, 1943, for a three-year 
term). 

Following the outbreak of war with Japan in 
1937 a Supreme National Defense Council (headed 
by Chiang Kai-shdc) assumed direction of all po- 
litical and. milit^ affairs. It included the heads 
of all party, political, and military organs together 


with other members who were nominated by the 
ohabrman and approved by the Council. 

The Cabinet ndnisters at the beginning of 1945 
were: President of the Executive Yuan — ^T. V. 
Soong (Sum Tze-wen); Interior — ^Chang Lirsheng; 
Foreign Affairs — T. V. Soong (Sung Tze-wen); 
Milit^ Affairs — Chen Cheng; Finance — O. K. 
Ytti (Yu Hung-chun); Economic Affairs— Wong 
Wen-nao; Education— Dr. Chu Chia-hua; Com- 
municatione — ^Tseng Yang-fu; Agriculture and For- 
estry — ^Adm. Shen Hung-lieh; Social Affairs — Ku 
Cheng-kang; Food — Hsu Kan; Justice — Dr. Hsieh 
Kwan-sheng (Sie Kuan-sheng); Overseas China 
Affairs — ^Liang Han-chao; Organization — Chen Li- 
fu; Information — ^Wang Shih-chieh. See Events. 

EvanH, 1945. While the end of 1944 saw China 
facing her greatest military and economic crisis, 
the year 1945 saw the country stage a military 
comeback, prior to Japan's capitulation, which was 
nothing short of startling. The situation at the end 
of 1944 was so depressing as to be described by 
the widely-known writer and authority on China, 
Pearl Buck, as “China's darkest hour.” Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal declared at the same time 
that it would be practically impossible to send 
sufficient aid to China over uie Burma-Ledo roads 
to save the situation and expressed the opinion that 
conditions would continue “hopeless until a port 
could be opened on the China coast through which 
large quantities of supplies for both military and 
civihan use could be transported.” 

Lott of Anioriean AirfioklB. Pessimism in American 
military circles was due to the loss, in 1944, to the 
Japanese, of practically a dozen airfields, con- 
structed at great cost of money and manpower, 
from wliich it had been hoped that Japan's military 
set-up on the Continent, as well as on the main 
islands of Japan could be bombed. Aside from the 
Japanese penetration of the Chinese provinces of 
Anhwei, I&angsi, Hunan, Kwanesi and Kwangtung, 
the Nipponese had also strengthened their position 
on the coast between Canton and Shanghai, usu- 
ally referred to in the dispatches as the most likely 
areas to be invaded by American land and naval 
forces. Japan's object was obvious, to block any 
combined Chinese-American move to establish 
bases on the Continent from which Japan proper 
could be bombed. 

Stilwoll-Ckiang Kai-thak Controversy. Japan's suc- 
cess in accomplishing her objective in 1944 was 
largely responsible for the controversy which de- 
veloped between Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and Gen, Joseph Stilwell, Commander-in-Chief of 
American forces on the China-Burma-India front. 
As a result of the controversy, Gen. Stilwell was 
recalled to the United States on October 28, 1944. 
(See Year Book for 1944, p. 128.) 

Although no official statement was issued from 
either American or Chinese sources, it was thought 
that the controversy between the Chinese and 
American military leaders resulted from profound 
differences concerning tactics in meeting the Japa- 
nese menace in South China. Gen. Stilwell had in- 
augurated the training and equipment of large 
Chinese forces in Burma and northern India, which 
OTOration absorbed most of the military equipment 
v^ch was being sent to China by way of India 
under the Lend-Lease arrangement. On the other 
hand Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had urged 
that the major portion of Lend-Lease military sup- 
plies be sent directly to China over the Himalayan 
Tiump*' for the equipment of Chinese troops which 
were facing the Japanese south of the Yangtze. 
These troops were in need of arms because most 
of China's military supplies had been exhausted in 
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the long war, which began in China proper at 
Marco Polo Bridge, near Peiping, on July 7. 1037. 
Gen. Stilwell argued that the training or large 
Chinese forces for use in the recovery of northern 
Burma and the reopening of the Burma-Ledo road 
system, was urgently necessary. The “over-the- 
hump” air^transDort service was incapable of bodi 
transporting sumcient supplies to re-equip large 
bodies of troops in China proper, and aw keeping 
up the £k)w of supplies for the U. S. Fourteenth 
Air Force stationed in west and southwest China. 

The controversy developed ramifications in 
China’s domestic politics, when it became Imown 
that Gen. Stilwell had urced Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to withdraw a division of his best troops 
from Northwest China for use in blocking tne 
Japanese advance on Chungking. The Generalis- 
simo refused to take this action on account of his 
alleged fear that the Communist Army, which was 
in rebellion against the Kuom intang-supported 
Government at Chungking, would take advantage 
of the situation to engineer a coup d’etat and 
seize supreme power. 

Developments in 1945 (first in northern Burma, 
where the combined Chinese- American forces, with 
British-lndian assistance, were uniformly success- 
ful; and second, in South China where re-outfitted 
Chinese troops reoccupied American airbases) in- 
dicated that both American and Chinese military 
leaders had been correct in their main contentions, 
although diflFering as to method. It was reported at 
ChungUng on August 8, that General Stilwell had 
been awarded the “Blue Sky and White Sun” 
medal, highest Chinese military decoration. The 
only other foreigner holding the medal is Gen. 
Claire L. Chennault, former commander of the 
U. S. Fourteenth Air Corps, based at Kunming. 
However, Gen. Stilwell announced tliat he would 
not accept any decorations from foreign govern- 
ments. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek made a statement 
on July 19 in the course of an interview with the 
correspondent of Yank, the U. S. Army newspaper, 
to the efiFect that a huge American land offensive 
on the Continent “would not be necessary in order 
to defeat Japan.” General Chiang said, “Given 
proper equipment and supplies, the Chinese Army 
— together with a strong American air force — can 
defeat Japan on the Continent.” Referring to the 
relative merits of American and Chinese soldiers. 
General Chiang said, “The American soldier is 
much better equipped, . . . but the point I wish 
to bring out is that where it takes $10 for one 
American soldier, only $1 is necessary for ours. 
. . . We must remember that the Chinese soldier 
is figliting in lus own homeland where he knows 
die topography better than anyone else ... he is 
more suitable to the climate and conditions of fight- 
ing; therefore to send American troops where we 
can employ Chinese troops is not very logiGal. . . 

A simificant report was issued by Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeycr (successor to Stilwell), Commander 
of American troops in China, on June 29, to the 
effect that the American Army had flown some 
40,0W Chinese troops from Sian, capital of Shensi 
Province, where they were facing the Chinese 
Communists, to southeastern China, where they 
were successful in repelling a strong Japanese 
force which was driving on Chungking, and later, 
when they were reinforced widi further American- 
trained Chinese troops from Burma, repelled an- 
other strongjapanese force which was moving on 
Kunming. These actions took place in the late 
fall of 1044, but had not been made public due to 
possible repercussions in Chinese domestio politics, 


and to the further allegation that General Chiang s 
refusal to take this action had been responsible for 
the break with Gen. Stilwell. Gen. Wedemeyer de- 
clared that the Chinese armies could be counted 
on for valuable contributions and stated further 
that reports published in the United States, alleging 
that Chinese “war-lords” had hoarded American 
Lend-Lease materials for the purpose of prosecuting 
postwar civil conflicts, were entirely false. Gen. 
Wedemeyer also Quoted the Chinese Generalissimo 
concerning the falsity of such charges which had 
been spread in the United States by writers sym- 
pathetic to the Chinese Communists. In an article 
published in CoUief^s, Gen. Wedemeyer took seri- 
ous issue with tiiose who had been criticizing Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s conduct of the war 
and declared, “From what I have seen, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the Chinese have fought, 
are fighting, and will keep on fighting until Japan’s 
complete defeat.” 

Reorganization of iho Chinos# Army. The reorganiza- 
tion of the Chinese Army reached the point, by 
mid-year 1945, where some three divisions had 
been completely equipped with American arms and 
materiel, according to a radio report from Chung- 
king. An earlier report (Feb. 21 ) stated that it had 
been decided to reduce the size of the army by 
one-third; that many superfluous military organi- 
zations would be discontinued, and the scale of 
pay for both officers and men would be increased 
from 25 to 500 per cent. The Chungking broadcast 
stated that under the new scale a full general 
would receive $20,000 (Chinese) a month; a 
colonel $14,00(h a major $10,000; a captain $8,000; 
a lieutenant $5,000; and enlisted men from $300 
to $600. The Chinese exchange rate at that time 
was, US $1.00 equivalent to Ch. $500. Some idea 
of the physical condition of Chinese troops due to 
inadequate food and medical service was indicated 
in a statement by Gen. Wedemeyer, that out of a 
particular group of 60,000 men, some 23,000 were 
found to be unfit for service. A report from Chung- 
king, feougdi Reuter service on July 31, stated 
that the Smh Kuomintang Congress had passed a 
resolution ordering the abolition of all^ Kuomintang 
headquarters or so-called “political” agents at- 
tached to the various armies. 

Chinoio War Casualties Heavy. Gen. Chen Cheng, 
Chinese War Minister, stated on April 25 that 
China’s military casualties from the outbreak of 
war in July, 1937, to March, 1945, were 3,100,000. 
An earlier report, March 10, stated that Chinese 
casualties on the Yunnan-Burma front alone from 
Oct. 31, 1943 dirough Feb. 28, 1945, totalled 85,- 
420, of which number 31,602 were killed, 49,731 
wounded and 4,087 missing. 

UUxtary Situation, January, 1945. According; to re* 

f »orts from Ohungldnr (A. P. A U. P.), throughout the 
oat quarter of 1944 and the early mqntha of 1946. the 
Japanese Navy was busily reinforcing its garrisons at 
Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Wenchow, and Hangchow; the 
last named port being of special strategic m^ortanee 
since it is located at the head of Hangchow Bay and 
commands the only railway connecting Shanghai with 
the south-central provinces of Ohekiang, Kiangsl, and 
Hunan, and thence southward through Kwan^^tung to 
Canton. Possession of this railway by an invading force 
landing on Hangchow Bay, would enable a coastal link- 
up wlui American and Allied forces in southwest China, 

Judo-China, and Burma. 

Japan's determination to block an Allied landing on the 
Continent was evidenced in a desperate attempt to es- 
tablish control over the entire 685-mile Hankow-Can- 
ton Railway. By the end of January, the Japanese had 
all of this important line, with the exception of about 20 
miles lying within southern Hunan Province. They had 
aocoimplished this by moving south from their major Cen- 
tral dhina base at Hankow, and northward from their 
South China base at Canton. Japan's major objective was 
to open an all-land route southward from Manchuria. 
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throucb China to Indo-Ohina and nltimatdy to Sinjpa- 
pore and Burma (See Ysae Book for 1944, p. 126). 
American efforts to hold up the Japanese advance were 
indicated in a report, on January 80, stating that the 
Fourteenth U. 8. Air Force had destroyed more than 800 
Japanese locomotives and had blown up 34 bridges and 
two tunnels on Japanese*operated lines in China. Ameri- 
can Liberators also destroyed docks and warehouses 
and started disastrous fires at the Japanese base at 
Hankow. 

Japaneis Take Oanton-Hankow R. R. All attempts 
to block the Japanese advance were futile, however, as 
the Japanese succeeded early in February in occupying 
the entire Canton-Hankow Railway. Shaokwan, the last 
Chinese stronghold about 75 miles north of Canton, was 
occupied by the Japanese on Jan. 31. 

The Japanese occupation of a railway corridor run- 
niim through interior China from Hankow to Canton, 
had the effect of isolating several advanced American 
air-bases east of the railway. Among these were Suichwan 
in Eiangsi and Kukong in Kwane^ung. It was reported 
that the Japanese were also making preparations to 
attack Kweilin, in northern Kwangsi, the most important 
American air-base in southwestern China besides Kun- 
ming. During the attack the Chinese defenders fought with 
suicidal bravery but were overwhelmed by better-armed 
Japanese troops. The Japanese were reported to have 
more than 300,000 troops in central and southern China, 
with additional reserve units estimated at 200,000 on 
the islands of Formosa and Hainan. However, the 
Chinese still had important, though poorly armed troops 
in the extensive area east of the railway and south of 
Hangchow Bay. 

Japanese Seize Wolfram Center. The Chinese High 
Command announced on Feb. 6 that the Japanese had 
occupied Tayu in southern Kiangsi Province and 
Namyung in Kwangtung Province, which, aside from 
being important U. S. air-bases, were America’s chief 
sources outside of the United States of the important 
metal, wolfram, necessary in the production of steel. 
Large cmantities of the metal had been flown to the 
United States. The Japanese also captured Kanhsien, or 
Kanehow, in Kiangsi Province, another Allied air-base. 
Maj. Gen. Wedemeyer stated on Feb. 8 that the 
American and Allied suecesses in the Philippines and 
Burma wfere responsible for Japanese action in stepping 
up their defense measures in order to block landings on 
the South China or Indo China coast. The Japanese had 
also greatly strengthened their forces on Formosa, where 
they reportedly had eleven divisions and in addition had 
constructed twenty -six air bases. Most of tlie Japanese 
construction work was being accomplished by thousands 
of Chinese coolies in forced-labor gangs. The Japanese 
charged that the Americans were developing bases for 
Superfortresses at Sian and Lanchow in Northwest 
China, and at Kweilin in the south. 

The Fourteenth U. S Airforce reported that 334 
Japanese aircraft had been destroyed in January, 1945, 
and that the total of enemy planes destroyed in tho China 
sector since July 4, 1942, had reached 1,255, with an ad- 
ditional 554 probably destroyed. In addition fifteen 
Japanese ships, with a total tonnage of 13,500 plus 
eighty-nine smaller river and coastal craft were also 
destroyed in January, bringing the grand total of 
enemy shipping sunk, since July 4, 1942, to 409 ships 
sunk and 169 probably sunk, and 2,961 smaller craft, 
the total tonnage sunk being 1,950,000. Thirty-two 
Japanese naval vessels were sunk, twenty damaged, 
and more than 10,000 craft of less than 100 tons were 
destroyed. 

The Japanese countered in February-March with the 
capture of a further American air base, at Sincheng, in 
Kiangsi Province, which had been completed only nine 
days and was capable of accommodating B-29’b. Ameri- 
can engineers blew up the runways before evacuating. 
The Japanese claimed that the capture of the Sincheng 
base had completely eliminated all Allied air-fields in 
the Kanhsien-Suichwan area of China. Late in March 
the Japanese launched a determined drive on the 
Chinese-held American air bases at Laohokow in Hupeh 
Province and Nanyang in Honan. Laohokow had long 
been a thorn in the side of the Japanese as American 
fliers, operating from this field, had wrought havoc on 
Japanese communications, especially the Peiping-Han- 
kow and Lung-Hai railways. The Japanese sent three 
divisions, supported by planes, against the city. The 
Americans evacuated the base on March 30, after 
blowing up the runways. 

American Armament Being Felt. The fact that Amer- 
ican arms and munitions were beginning to arrive 
in sufficient quantities to enable the Chinese to 
put up stronger resistance, was indicated in the 
Chinese defense of Laohokow and Nanyang where 
some 800 Japanese were killed, and the command- 
ing officer, Lt. Gen. Okua was severely wounded. 
The rifles, trench-mortars and munitions were flown 
to Honan on American planes. In addition the 


U.S. Fourteenth Airforce had assisted materially 
by bombing and strafing Japanese lines of com- 
mimications throughout Honan and east China, ex- 
tending as far as the coastal ports of Tsingtao and 
Shanghai, and including the important Japanese 
bases at Loyang and Kaifeng on Uie Yellow River. 

That the tide was beginning to turn was indi- 
cated in Japanese reports early in April that a Chi- 
nese offensive was in the making, in which Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s newly armed troops 
with American officers in an “advisory” capacity, 
would occupy the spearhead. Main dependence, 
it was reported, was being placed on the Chinese 
Army, which had been American trained, armed, 
munitioned and equipped in India and had re- 
ceived practical experience in operations against 
the Japanese in northern Burma. Most of these 
troops had been flown “over the hump” of the 
Himalayas by American planes. The number of 
troops in the new army was not announced, but 
correspondents reported its strength as three divi- 
sions. 

A report by the Central News Agency from 
Chungking on April 2 stated that the Chinese Army 
had opened attacks on strong Japanese positions 
guarding the Hankow-Canton Railway “corridor.” 
The Japanese corridor south of the Yangtze, at the 
high point of Japanese successes, embraced an ir- 
regularly-shaped area resembhng a shoe, with the 
narrow ankle in northern Hunan in the Tungting 
Lake district; the heel planted on the coast at 
Hongkong and Canton and the toe resting on the 
coast along the Gulf of Tongkmg and extending 
into French Indo-China The narrowest part at 
the “ankle” m northern Hunan, south of Hunan, 
south of Hankow, was only about 100 miles wide, 
but the widest portion, resembling the “foot,” or 
“sole” of the shoe, extending more than 600 miles 
from east to west, was in Kiangsi, Hunan, Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung. Since the Japanese were already 
in occupation of the Yan^ze Valley, which they 
had taken over in 1937, thev therefore controlled 
the all-important “rice-bowl” or food-producing 
areas of the country, where rice is the princip£U 
diet. Embraced within this territory were the im- 
portant Chinese cities of llankow-Hanyang-Wu- 
chang (popularly known as the “Pittsburg” of 
Asia) located on the mid-Yangtze, Ichang, which 
marked the most western point of Japanese pene- 
tration; Nanchang and Changsha, important rail- 
way and shipping centers; Siangsiang, Packing, 
Hengyang, Chuanhsien, Kweilin, Nankang, Kanh- 
sien, Kiennang, Kukong, Tun^an, Hoyun, Liu- 
chow, Luchen, Vining, all located in Hunan, 
Kiangsi, and Kwangsi provinces where main or 
auxiliary American air bases had been located. 
This left the Chinese Government in more or less 
precarious hold of a broad indefinite territory to 
the east embracing parts of Hunan, Kiangsi, 
Kwangtung, Fukien, Anhwei and Chekiang 
provinces. 

Chinese pressure against the Japanese corridor 
was strongest at Kweilin, Liucheng and Liuchow 
on the west and in northern Kwangtung, and 
western Kiangsi on the east side. 

In addition the Chinese had launched a deter- 
mined drive against Japanese positions in the so- 
called “invasion” zone of the coastal provinces in 
Fukien and Chekiang provinces. 

Early in April there also was mentioned the 
increasingly important activities of the Chinese 
Air Corps, consisting chiefly of Chinese aviators 
who received their training in the United States. 
A report on April 2 by Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault, commander of the Fourteenth Air Force, 
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stated that Chinese airmen had bombed Japanese 
headquarters on the Han River in northwest Hupeh 
ftovince and had strafed tank, truck, and troop 
lines. Chinese planes also attacked the Japanese 
who were besieging Laohokow, killing many of 
them. Laohokow was entered by the Japanese on 
April 10. The Chinese High Command at Chung- 
king reported that the Japanese had lost more than 
5,000 killed in the fighting in Honan, and it was 
hoped that the Japanese threat of an invasion of 
Shensi Province and even Chungking itself had 
been frustrated. The U.S. Fourteenth Air Force 
gave the Chinese strong support in their drive 
against the Japanese on the Honan-Hupeh sector. 
C3iief Japanese objective in the drive on Shensi, 
was the American air base at Sian, second most 
important in China. 

General Counter-Offensive. South of the Yangtze, 
Chinese troops with the help of the U. S. Fcmr- 
teenth Air Force, blocked another Japanese drive, 
also pointing toward Chungking, the Chinese war- 
time capital. The A. P. correspondent called the 
action, “prelude to a general Chinese counter- 
offensive,^ and said that the Japanese were using 
some 80,000 men in an attempt to capture another 
important American air base, located at the town 
of Chihkiang, in Hunan Province. The Japanese 
had already occupied another American base at 
Packing (also spelled Paoching), about 125 miles 
east of Chihkiang; however the value of Paoking 
to the Japanese was destroyed by the Fourteenth 
Air Force which dropped 100 tons of explosives, 
immediately following the Japanese occupation. 
It was here that the Chinese used troops which 
previously had been stationed in Shensi, and 
were flown to Central China to block the Japanese 
drive on Chungking. The forces were commanded 
by Gen. IIu Tsuiig-nan, one of Generalissimo 
dhiang's most trusted commanders. Severe fighting 
also occurred at Wukang, Sinning, Tungkow, and 
Taohwaping. Chinese reports claimed that a third 
of the Japanese had been killed or wounded, the 
killed being estimated at about 6,000. Japanese 
forces used in this engagement included the 13th, 
38th, eSth, and 116th divisions. 

According to Gen. Chen Cheng, Chungking War 
Minister, chief credit for the Chinese victory went 
to Lt. Gen. Wang Yao-wu, a veteran of both the 
Shanghai and Nanking battles in 1937. 

While these actions were taking place in Central 
China another Chinese force captured an air base 
south of Foochow and launched an attack on that 
city, important port in Fukien Province and long 
regarded as a possible landing point for Allied 
troops. The renewal of Chinese military activity 
along the coast south of Hangchow Bay led to 
reports diat the Japanese had begun a withdrawal 
from interior South China ( excepting the Hankow- 
Canton corridor) in order to strengtlien their posi- 
tion about Hangchow Bay and the Shanghai- 
Hangchow-Nanking triangle. 

U. S. Trantpoit Convoy Sont to China. Interest m 
the military developments south of the Yangtze 
was increased by the arrival in Chungking of Lt. 
Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, deputy supreme com- 
mander of the Southeast Asia Command. Following 
his arrival there were important conferences at 
Chungking participated in by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
Commander-in-Cnief of American forces in China, 
and Lt. Gen. Daniel C. Sultan, U. S. Army Com- 
mander in the India-Burma sector. Shortly follow- 
ing the Chungking conversations it was announced 
that U. S. service troops, in ^ huge truck coim)y, 
had been moved to the Burma-Cnina sector frcnxi 


the Persian Gulf sector, where th^ had been as- 
sisting the Russians by transporting large quan- 
tities of American supplies from Persian Gulf ports 
to the Black Sea area where they were taken over 
by the Soviet Russians. The convoy forces were 
commanded by Col. Paul R. Guthrie of Denver. 
The convoy and its extensive eqjoipment were 
transported from Iran to Calcutta by sea, and from 
Calcutta to the Ledo terminus of the Stilwell Road 
by cars of the Indian National Railways, and from 
Ledo it rolled under its own power over the re- 
opened highway to Kunmmg. 

Japanat* Lostat Haavy. Maj. Gen. Robert McClure, 
commanding officer of the Chinese Combat Com- 
mand, estimated on May 14 that the Japanese 
veteran Sixteenth Division had lost about half its 
stren^ in the Hunan fighting and that Japanese 
casu^ties numbered about 11,000. Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, on May 14 issued an order commending 
the U. S. Fourteenth Air Force and the Chinese Air 
Force for their fine record in the Hunan campaign. 

The Chinese Hijrh Command at Chungking announced 
on May 27 the capture of the stratagicaily-important 
center of Nanning, thus cutting the Japanebo highway 
connecting the French IndO'Ohma ^rder town of 
Langson with the Kwangsi rail junction city of Liuchow. 
Nanning ia in southern Kwangti Uie head of naviga- 
tion on the Si (West) River, flowing some 430 milea 
eastward to Canton, It is about 470 miles south of 
Chungking, and since it was located at the southern 
end of Japan's “dream” transcontinental avenue from 
Manchuria to Indo-China Thailand and Burma, its cap- 
ture seriously embarrassed the Japanese in their grandi- 
ose continental plans. Nanning had also served previously 
as an American air base. Gen. Chang Fa-kwei, veteran 
loader of the famous Chinese “ironsides” or Fourth 
Nationalist Army, received chief credit for the recap- 
ture of Nanning. 

A summary of the military situation by the correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press at the end of May stated 
that there was increasing evidence of Japan’s with- 
drawal from South China, with the exception of the 
important bases of Canton and Hongkong, and the all- 
importsnt rail-corridor connecting flankow and Can- 
ton, which the Japanese required for evacuation. Im- 
portant Cliinese centers still held by the Japanese at the 
end of May. several of which had previously served as 
American air bases, included. Ichang, Wuchang and 
Nanchang on the south bank of the Yangtze, held by the 
Japanese since 1937—38, Ohangteh, Changsha, lieng- 
yang, ShaoyaQg, Kweilin, Ishan, Liuchow, Canton, on the 
HankoW'Canton railway or its branches in southwest 
China. Liuchow and Mengshan were reoccupied by the 
Chinese forces on June 6, forcing a Japanese with- 
drawal along a lOO-mile front on the western side of 
the Haukow-Canton corridor. The Chinese Army 
spokesman in Chungking claimed that the capture of 
Liuchow, plus the earlier severance of the Japanese 
corridor into Indo-China had isolated some 200,000 
Japanese troops m southeast Asia. 

Coattal Advance Keeps Pace. Reports from Chungking 
in July indicated that the campaign to clear China's 
coastal areas of enemy troops was keeping pace with 
efforts of other Chinese armies in western or free China 
to eliminate the enemy on that front. According to a 
map based on Associated Press reports, published in the 
New York Ttmes on July 8, Japanese troops had been 
withdrawn from practically all of the coastal regions, 
beginning at Bias Bay, east of Hongkong, nearly to 
Hangchow Bay, about 100 miles to the south of Shang- 
hai. in addition to the withdrawal from the coast re- 
gions, the Japanese also had withdrawn from the in- 
terior areas of Kwangtung, Fukien, Kiangsi, southern 
Anhwei and southern Chekiang. This meant that the 
coastal ports of Swatow, Amoy, Foochow and Wenchow 
were in Chinese hands, and the same applied to interior 
cities of the aforementioned provinces. In addition to 
the areas between Hongkong and Shanghai, known ns 
“invasion” territory, the Chinese armies had also cleared 
a large section of Kwangtung Province west of Hong- 
kong and extending to the French Concession district of 
Kwangchowwan, north of Hainan Island. 

On the western side of the “corridor” the Obineso 
' bad cleared nearly all of Kwangsi Province of tbe in- 
vaders, and were investing Kanhsien and Kweilin, Im- 
portant cities which bad served as America's second most 
important air base, south of the Yangtze. Farther south, 
the Chinese had captured Chennankwan on the border 
of French Indo-China and were advancing toward the 
town of Dong Dang on the historic route to Hanoi, capital 
of Indo-China. Kweilin, with its three American air bases 
was captured by the Chinese on July 28. 
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JapanetB Air Farce Also Withdrawn, Gen. Olaire Ii. 
Ohennaalt, conunander of Amerieati air foroes in China 
and also of the Chinese **wing** oomposed of American* 
trained Chinese fliers, announced on July 11 that the 
Japanese air force had also been withdrawn from in- 
terior China and that America fliers enjoyed air su- 
premacy in practically all battle sectors of the Conti- 
nent and of the Pacific war generally. In achiering 
this “first objective,” Gen. Chennanlt stated that the 
U. S. Fourteenth Air Force had destroyed more than 

2.000 enemy planes in the air and on the ground and 

had hit more than 2,000,000 tons of Japanese shipping. 
He said that the main function of American fliers now 
was to support Chinese ground forces, strafing Jap- 
anese lines, bombing supply dumps and disrupting Com- 
munication lines, lie stated that the destruction of 
Japanese shipping had reduced the Japanese to the 
point where they could only maintain communications 
with their forces in Indo China by means of small vessels 
and Chinese iunks which operated close to toe coast at 
night. He declared that the Japanese were in "bad shape 
and **might surrender at any time.*’ . , „ _ 

With reference to Japanese communication lines, Oen. 
Chennanlt stated that American aviators had destroyed 
48 enemy locomotives and had damaged 499 others, and 
bad destroyed or damaged 139 bridges. 

Jcipaiiesa Barbarism. David Chandler, correspond- 
ent tor the U.S. Office of War Information, sta- 
tioned in China, said that the Japanese had killed 

50.000 Chinese civilians in the Kanhsien area, some 
240 miles north of Hongkong. He declared they 
had slaughtered most ot the inhabitants of die 
region during a six-months occupation of the dis- 
trict. With rrference to Kweilin, the once beautiful 
capital of Kwangsi Province, Mr. Chandler said 
the Japanese had sacked the ci^ “as utterly as the 
Romans sacked Carthage.” The city previously 
had a population of 500,000, but was ravaged 
with a fury comparable with the Nazi action at 
Coventry, Hotteraam, and Lidice. Kweilin, when 
reoccupied by Chinese forces was only a vast heap 
of nibble, stated the OWI correspondent, who 
reported that for twenty days prior to their with- 
drawal the Japanese systematically looted and de- 
molished practically every builoing in the city 
and even the trees along the streets were chopped 
down and burned. An Ar dispatch from Chungldnz 
on August 5 stated that the Japanese had kiUed 

1.000 civilian residents of Ichang on the Yangtze, 
most of them being killed by poisonous injec- 
tions,” presumably as a preventative against an 
outbreak of meningitis. 

Huadquartart Movod to Kunming. As a result of the 
new development in the Chinese military situation 
and the speeding up of deliveries of arms and mu- 
nitions in the Southwest over the Burma-Ledo roads 
and the over-the-hump air service. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek in February said that the generd 
headquarters for Chinese jp-ound troops had been 
established at Kunminz. Hie change reflected the 
change which had taken place in China's long 
struggle to oust the Japanese from their soil, and 
also reflected the improvement which had taken 
place, after almost super-human effort to circum- 
vent the Japanese blockade of China's coast, 
through the construction of the Burma-Ledo roads, 
the India-China pipeline and the Himalayan air 
service. 

Hanson W. Baldwin, military strategist of the 
New York Times (July 6), in the course of an 
analysis of the military situation, said that the 
“contribution of China to the common cause should 
not be underestimated. China's belligerency, even 
though often passively expressed, has tied down a 
very sizable portion ol Japan’s army in China and 
China's guernllas and regulars— ^ana now her fliers 
— ^have added to the constant strain of attridon 
to which the enemy has been subjected, ^ina 
has served as a base for our planes, and the re^ 
fusal of Chungking and Yenan to make terms with 
Japan has won the admiration of the world and 


bolstered the spirit of all the peoples of the East 
who stood against aggression. . . . China after 
eight years of war has passed from deaeration 
to the certainty of Japanese defeat. The Japanese 
retirement from interior China, particularly marked 
in South China, implies an abandonment of all 
except vital nodal areas. ... It seems that the 
Japanese will attempt to hold the Hongkong- 
Canton area, the Shanghai area and the norm 
China ports.” 

China'i Amurican^trained Army. Mr. Baldwin at- 
tributed much of the favorable turn in China's 
military situation to the efficiency of China's new 
army which had been trained at Ramgarh, India, 
first imder the supervision of Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell. This army fought first in northern Burma 
and then was transferred to China and now was 
rated as China’s best fighting force. After the de- 
parture of Gen. Stilwell, the training program was 
taken over and expanded by Gen. Wedemeyer. 
According to Mr. Baldwin, the Chinese Training 
Center, largely staffed with American officers and 
men, many of them veterans from other war 
theaters, has six principal training schools, general 
staff school — a small and simplified edition of our 
Leavenworth — an infantry-training center, field 
artillery school, automotive school for drivers and 
mechanics, Chinese ordnance training center and 
an interpreters' pool. 

The carrying out of reforms in the Chinese Army 
received the enthusiastic support of both Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Gen. Chen Cheng, 
War Minister, who arranged for improved rations, 
pay increases and the creation of a new Ministry 
of Conscription. Of greatest importance, the Chi- 
nese military headquarters, for the first time was 
able to obtain the enlistment and enthusiastic sup- 
I>ort of thousands of students. A “join the army” 
movement resulted in the enlistment of 122,000 
young Chinese men and women of secondary or 
college education, constituting the nucleus of a 
new Chinese “Youth Army.” It was hoped that this 
group would constitute also the nucleus of a new 
Chinese army after the war. Although militarily 
weak and politically divided there were prospects 
of better conditions in the not too distant future. 

Ounuralittimp Chiang and tha Political Situation. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, speaking on the 
eve of the eighth anniversary of China's war 
against Japan, declared “We should never forget 
the mass-slaughter of Nanking (1927) and other 
cities and the bestial bombing of Chungking. 
. . . We must follow the trail marked by the blood 
of the fallen and press the blows to hasten the 
enemy's doom.” General Chiang estimated Japa- 
nese casualties on the mainland at 2,521,737 and 
total Chinese casualties at 3,178,063. Analyzing die 
fiwes he said that the Japanese had lost 1,179,774 
killed and 1,318,670 wounded and 23,293 cap- 
tured. Chinese casualties were given as 1,310,224 
dead, 1,752,591 wounded and 115,248 missing. 

Gcd. Chiang’s reference to China's newly-trained 
troops, increased supplies of more effective equip- 
ment and preparations for a new offensive, com- 
bined with the fact that Japan had been forced by 
events in the Pacific to change her position on the 
Continent from an offensive to a defensive status, 
indicated unmistakably that China's military come- 
back played an important part in the decision of 
thO^paiiese to capitulate in August. 

The People's Political Council at its July meet- 
ing adopted resolutions calling upon the Govern- 
ment to (1) improve food and nutrition for the 
fighting men; (2) arrange for better treatment rf 
soldien according to actual requirements and 
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living conditions of localities where they are sta- 
tioned: (3) provide greater facilities lor taking 
care of families of fall^ warriors and erect shrines 
in honor of martyrs; ( 4 ) sup^ess corruption among 
fighting forces at the front; (5 ) improve equipment 
of the people's self-defense units in Honan, which 
had cooperated with the regular troops; (6) trans- 
fer some of the troops under training in Kansu to 
other points, and abolish unneoessary mllitaxy 
organs. 

Political and Economic RoorMUiisotion Still Log. 

Neither Chinese political reform nor economic 
improvement kept pace with the improving mili- 
tary situation, according to numerous observers 
who visited the China front during the eight 
months of the year which preceded Japan's ca- 
pitulation. 

According to a survey of the China situation in 
August, just prior to the Japanese capitulation, the 
rapid increase in the flow of supples over the 
Burma-Ledo road system, the India-China pipe- 
line, and the over-the-hump air transport, was 
rapidly changing not only the military and produc- 
tion picture but the political line-up as well. Among 
the shifts in the political picture was the resigna- 
tion of Dr. H. H. Kung as Finance Minister, and 
Gen. Ho Ying-chin as War Minister. Chen Li-^, 
Minister of Education, also resigned. Wang Shih- 
chieh was appointed Minister of Information and 
Gen. Chen Cneng became Minister of War. Gen. 
Ho Ying-chin, former War Minister, became chief- 
of-staff at the new headquarters at Kunming, 
where he was assisted by Gen. Robert McClme of 
the U. S. Army. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
resigned his concurrent post of Premier, and T. V. 
Soong, who had served as Foreign Minister, sta- 
tioned in Washington, became Premier in Chiang's 
place. Dr. H. H. Kung also resigned his concurrent 
post as Vice-Premier, and the place was taken 
over by Wong Wen Hao, who had served as the 
head of China's War Production Board, in which 
position he had been assisted by Donald Nelson, 
who went to China early in the year with instruc- 
tions to help China increase her war production 
just as soon as the new materials began flowing in 
over the “hump.” Chiang Monlin, well known 
liberal educator and former head of Peiping Na- 
tional University, was appointed Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Cabinet. 

Among the political reforms put into effect, most 
important apparently, was the dropping of Kuo- 
mintang Party officials from both the schools and 
die army, and initiated a further revolutionary 
change in the nature of political training given 
students, an importation from Russia when com- 
munism was introduced from the U.S.S.R. in 
1926-27. 

Of greatest importance from the larger stand- 
point of political unification was the decision of 
the Kuomintang Congress in May to call a con- 
stitutional convention in November, with the ob- 
ject of initiating an elective democracy and the 
cutting off of the Kuomintang Party from govern- 
ment financial support. The Government also 
promised that district and provincial people's 
councils would be elected; that the mass literacy 
movement would be speeded up and expanded, 
as also would be the movements to stimulate local 
self-government and general political reform. 

Fourth Political Council ond Sixth Kuomintang Con- 
grots. The Chinese reference digest, Contemparaty 
China, published in New York, contained sum- 
maries of two important conferences held in 
Chun^ddng, which were concerned with govern- 
ment^ policy. The Fourth session of the People’s 


Political Council was held in July and was at- 
tended by 290 delegates, of wnich number 150 
were elected by the provisional assemblies of the 

g rovinces and municipalities; 75 were* selected 
:om leading cultural and economic institutions; 
and 65 were chosen from various parties and or- 

g anizations. The Communist Party was represented 
y eight members, the National Socialists by five. 
Youth Party, number not stated, while most of 
tliose elected by provincial and municipalities were 
non-partisan. 

The President of the Council, Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, declared at the opening session that 
China's position in world affairs had been greatly 
enhanced during the eight years of war; that 
Cliina was one of the Big Five in the United Na- 
tions; that China was striving to create closer 
cooperation among the United States, Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia, France and China. Gen. 
Chiang then informed the members that he had 
announced in January of this year that a National 
Assembly would be called to adopt and promul- 
gate a constitution, thus ending the so-called 
period of “political tutelage.” He also stated that 
when the Sixth Kuomintang Congress was held in 
May, a resolution was adopted calling for a meet- 
ing of the National Assembly. The resolution of 
approval contained four points: 

1. Since the original date for the assembly of the Xational 
Oonstitutionia Oonvention, Nov. 12, 1937, had to be 
postponed because of the Japanese invasion and the 
enforced removal of the Government from Nanking, 
the Council thought that the actual date should not 
be left open, although it was the conBeni»u8 of opinion 
that It should not again be postponed. 

2. Membership of the National Assembly or Convention, 
should have the fullest representation of all classes of 
people In the country. Since the members elected to 
the original Assembly, scheduled for 1987, had never 
met because of the war, and since an election could 
not be held in enem^r-occupied territory, it was thought 
expedient for the original members to continue at the 
forthcoming Assembly, but more should be elected, 
so that all provinces could be fully represented 
New delegates should be elected to replace those who 
had died or turned traitor. 

3. When the new constitution has been adopted, the 
Council hopes constitutional government will be in- 
augurated as soon as possible. 

4. Prior to the convocation of the National Assembly, 
the Government is to continue to employ all available 
political means for attaining national unity and 
solidarity ; to insure freedom ox opinion, of publication, 
of assembly, or omnizing political societies; to en- 
force the Habeas Corpus Act; to recognize the legal 
status of various political parties; to complete the 
setting up of people’s representative organs in all 
provinces of Free China in order to lay the founda- 
tions of local self-government. 

Many of the members of the Council expressed 
anxiety regarding the futiure situation, due to tlie 
refusal of the Communists to participate in the 
meetings of the People's Council, and to the fact 
tliat efforts of the Government to reach a com- 
promise remained at a deadlock. The Council 
called upon the Government to continue its efforts 
to settle the issue by political means. The Counc il 
then passed the following resolutions concerning 
domestic affairs: 

County Government: The new county system should be 
carried out completely so as to achieve county autonomy 
and simplify county government; county represontative 
organs should be established immediately m order to 
enable the people to supervise their county administra- 
tions. 

Provincial Governmente. Military and civil authorities 
in the provinces should be separated, and no military 
man should be permitted to hold concurrently the post 
of governor or member of the provincial government. Es- 
tablishment of provincial assemblies should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible 

Mtnietry of Interior. Powers of the Ministry of In- 
terior should be increased in order to carry out re- 
forms in internal affairs and eliminate corruption among 
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officialdom ; civil service examinations should be broadened 
and strictly enforced. 

Kuomintang Notional Cengrtst. The sixth national 
congress of China's Kuomintang political party, 
the only legal party in the country, was hdd in 
Chungking from May 5 to May 21 and was at- 
tended by 731 delegates. Three subjects received 
major attention: ( 1 ) Intensification of the fighting 
efiFort by improving coordination of forces between 
front and rear, army and people, war and produc- 
tion, civil and milit^ afFairs; ( 2 ) Inauguration of 
constitutional government and promulgation of a 
constitution; (3) Improvement of the livelihood 
of the people through prevention of capitalistic 
monopoues, elimination of causes of class struggle, 
achievement of social security, elevation of living 
and cultural standards and creation of land 
equalization, inauguration of industrial reconstruc- 
tion. 

The Congress imanimously approved a resolu- 
tion to call a National Assembly or Convention to 
adopt and promulgate a constitution. The chief 
problem concerned with the forthcoming meeting 
pertained to the election and status of delegates. 
Due to the impossibility of holding an election, 
with the enemy in control of much of the country’s 
territory, particularly the industrialized areas of 
northern, eastern and southern China, it was de- 
cided to recognize the validity of delegates elected 
originaUy in 1937. with a condition that supple- 
mentary elections be held where possible in order 
to make the forthcoming meeting more fully rep- 
resentative. The origins delegates were elected 
for die Constitution^ Assembly called for 1937, 
but were unable to meet because of the Japanese 
invasion. Subsequently, the Japanese capitulation 
in August made it necessary to reconsider the 
action concerning election of delegates. The Con- 
fess adopted a six-point resolution, proposed by 
General Chiang Kai-shek, outlining revolutionary 
changes in party policy in preparation for the 
constitutional assembly: 

1. All Kuomintang iparty headquarters in the armies to 
be abolished within three months 

2. All Kuomintang party headquarters in the schools to 
be abolished and the Youth Corps in the schools (an 
organ of the Party) to be taken over by the Oovern- 
ment as a youth*training institution. 

3. That provisional political councils bo established in 
all counties and municipalities in Free China (within 
SIX months) to serve as representative organs; where 
such councils are already in existence, a provisional 
provincial political council shall be elected im- 
mediately. 

4. That laws be enacted governing formation of political 
societies, giving such groups (outside the Kuomintang) 
full legal status. 

6. All offices of an administrative character, previously 
functioning under the Kuomintang Party, be taken 
over by the ‘Government immediately. 

On May 17, the Congress passed the following 
resolution concerning the communist problem: 

1. The Congress endorses the policy of the Central 
Executive Committee in seeking a political solution 
of the communist problem. The Kuomintang Party 
continues its policy of working for China’s freedom 
and equality and national unity, through a success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 

2. The Communist Party, in 1937, at the beginning of 
the war, pledged itself to support the National 
Government and obey Government orders. Despite 
this, however, the Communist Party has persisted in 
armed insubordination, refused to carry out the mili- 
tary and administrative orders of the National Gov- 
ernment. The Government, in the face of strong 
provocation has maintained a policy of forebearance 
and spared no effort to preserve national unity. 

8. Since the National Constitutional Assembly has been 
ealled, for the purpose of inaugurating constitutional 
government, our efforts to consolidate national unity 
and insure victory our efforts to seek a solution of 
the Communist problem, must be prosecuted with re- 
newed vigor. 


4. We hope that the Chinese Communists will not fail to 
appreciate the difficulties still confronting the nation 
and make good their pledges of September, 1987. Wo 
hold that the settlement of all questions can be 
raached through peaceful discussion without endanger- 
ing the prosecution of the war to the end that an 
amicable settlement will be in the interest of the nation. 

Further resolutions were passed concerning the 
inauguration of constitution^ government ana ad- 
ministrative matters, taxation, protection of free- 
dom of speech, press, assembly, organization, re- 
ligion and academic research; equality between 
the sexes as concerned with economic, social, po- 
litical and educational activities; protection of 
unity and independence of judicial powers, simpli- 
fication of legd procedxu-e, prison reform, protec- 
tion of the livelihood of prisoners who have served 
their terms; encouragement of labor organization; 
treatment of labor improved; cooperation of labor 
and capital; labor of women and children pro- 
tected; social insurance, unemployment insurance 
and promotion of workers’ health; employment of 
discharged soldiers and treatment of families of 
fallen soldiers; registration of private property of 
government employes and prohibition of govern- 
ment employes from engaging in private business: 
farmers’ organizations to be encouraged and 
stren^ened, collective farming encouraged in- 
dustrialization of agriculture hastened; lands in 
open places to be taken over by the Government, 
land ownership by the tillers to be encouraged 
and lands not cultivated by owners to be taken 
over by tlie state; international action to stabilize 
exchange value of Chinese currency; industries 
of a monopolistic nature to be operated by tlie 
state, others to be handled by private interests, 
with Government help if necessary; priorities to 
be granted for development of communications 
and electric power; Government to undertake pro- 
gram encouraging development of agriculture, 
textile industry, housing projects, roads, railways, 
waterways; private enterprises to be encouraged, 
foreign capital to be encouraged, foreign technical 
assistance to be welcomed. 

Wedemayar, Channault, McClura, Nelson, and the 
Problem of Reconstruction. The American program 
to relieve China’s “darkest hour” revolved about 
the activities of four men, Lt. Gen. Albert Coady 
Wedemeyer of Nebraska, Maj. Gen. Claire L. 
Chennault of Louisiana; Donald M. Nelson of 
Missouri, and Maj. Gen. Robert McClure, com- 
mander of U. S. land troops in China. Of the four, 
Chennault was more experienced in Chinese af- 
fairs as he helped organize and command the 
famous Flying Tigers, independent American air 
force which helped China against the Japanese 
long before the United States became involved in 
the war in the Orient. The Flying Tigers, later 
transformed into the Fourteenth Air Force of the 
United States Army, were tlie only American 
combat units in China. The others, numbering 
only a few thousand, served in innumerable useful 
capacities as military trainers, transport super- 
visors, liaison ofBcers, technical assistants, consti- 
tuting a sort of nervous system for a new Chinese 
Army. Many of these men actually fought along- 
side Chinese soldiers, but the responsibility for 
giving and executing orders rested entirely with 
the Chinese command. 

The program involved utilization to the fullest 
possible extent of China's sole contact with the 
outside world, the reconstructed Burma-Ledo 
Road (renamed Stilwell Road), the India-Burma- 
China oil pipeline and the American Transport 
Command's air service over the “hump" of the 
Himalayas, and in addition the utilization for war 
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purposes of China's limited and badly crippled in- 
dustrial establishment, operating old, broken and 
dilapidated machinery which had been transported 
inland from Shanghai, Hankow and other coastal 
and Yangtze Valley ports. 

Donald Nolton't Proposal. Donald Nelson, who was 
sent to China early in the year to make a survey 
of China’s productive capacity reported in May his 
conviction that China could replace the Japanese 
in the cheap textile trades by using American ma- 
chinery ana cheap power developed by harnessing 
the giant Yangtze River. He stated that Dr. John 
Savage, chief engineer of ^e U. S. Reclamation 
Service, regarded as one of the world’s foremost 
hydroelectrical engineers, had reported, following 
an investigation, that the Yangtze Gorges, between 
Ichang and Chungking, could be converted into 
the Ingest hydroelectrical development in the 
world. Dr. Savage expressed the belief that the 
Yangtze Dam could produce 10,500,000 kilowatts 
a year, twice the present total of TVA, Grand 
Coul4e, Boulder and Bonneville. He thought the 
reduction could be accomplished at a cost of 
100 a kilowatt installed as against a cost of 
American dams of around $250 a kilowatt installed. 

In Mr. Nelson’s view, China should devote her 
immediate attention to the production of simple ex- 
port items, for which she could receive quick cash 
returns, and the development of internal transport 
systems. He thought that the dreams of many of 
China’s engineers concerning the production of 
airplanes, automobiles and heavy machinery could 
await the development of industries more imme- 
diately necessary. He thought that innumcraole 
small industries could be put into production 
through joint ownership ana operation, utilizing 
American assistance. Finally, Mr. Nelson recom- 
mended that a committee ot five or seven practical 
American businessmen be sent to China to work 
out a program of economic cooperation between 
the two countries. 

The Foreign Economic Administration in Wash- 
ington reported on March 10 that it had worked 
out for China a five-year development program, 
which included both industrialization and trans- 
portation facilities. According to the program 
China would be provided with 953 industrial 
plants embracing mining and metallurgy, chemi- 
cals and basic processing, manufacture, power, 
transportation, production, processing and distribu- 
tion of food, river control and irrigation and con- 
struction methods, industrial training and indus- 
trial hygiene, research and libraries of technical 
books. It was stated that the complete pronam, 
covering five years, would involve the expenoiture 
of US$1,000,000,000 for the industrial phase and 
an additional billion for transportation develop- 
ment. This FEA program had no connection with 
the recommendations of Donald Nelson. 

Chin«fa Estimates. (For a complete account of 
China’s postwar reconstruction program see Year 
Book for 1944, pp. 132-133.) Dr. Chi-ling Tung, 
vice-chairman of China’s Foreign Trade Commis- 
sion, stated in the course of a report issued in 
July that China’s industrialization program for the 
first five years following the war would require 
the import of machinery and other materials to- 
talling 33i billion dollars in American currency. He 
stated that the reconstruction of China’s transpor- 
tation system, plus new construction would involve 
an expenditure of US$1,500,000,000. This would 
include the building of 6,000 miles of new rail- 
ways, to be added to the 9,000 odd miles already 
constructed but largely destroyed in the war. In- 
cluded in the estimate were also motor roads. 


motor equipment and vehicles and radio installa- 
tions. Industrial equipment would include power 
plants, water works, flour mills, textile machinerv, 
and machine tools. Other categories would include 
farm implements and fertilizers, medical supplies 
and chemicals, cotton and cotton goods, building 
materials, paper, paints, rubber and metals. 

The Chinese hope that their expanded exports to 
other nations of raw materials and manufactured 
products will assist them in financing their entire 
program. Other plans for financing include foreign 
loans, invisible exports, increased domestic tax 
revenues. Among the items included in the export 
program are wood oil, used in the U. S. paint and 
varnish trade, of which China exported US$26,- 
000,000 in 1937. It also was thought that China 
might stage a ’comeback” in her export of silk 
ana silk products, due to the natural excellence 
of China s product, plus improved methods of 
conditioning for world markets. 

A further item of export which China hopes to 
expand, following the war, is tin, now produced 
under primitive conditions in Yunnan Province. 
Chinese trade o£Bcials stated that large sums al- 
ready had been expended in the United States for 
tin mining equipment, which would enable China 
to increase both the quantity and quality of h^ 
product. Anotlier item which bulks large in China's 
export economy is hog-bnstles, used for brushes. 
It was thought that improved standardization 
would enable the Chinese industry to compete with 
synthetic production abroad. 

Chmese production of tungsten and antimony 
are expected to continue, despite the falling off 
of war requirements in occidental lands, due to 
the fact that production in China is far below costs 
in other lands. 

Further items which bulk large in China’s ex- 
ports are embroidered cottons and linens, laces and 
embroideries, all of which are expected to be in- 
creased after the war. Gains also are expected in 
the export of Chinese skins and furs, feathers, and 
food products, including tea, eggs, sesame and 
other seeds, edible and industrial vegetable oils. 

Invisible items include funds returned to China 
by her nationals residing abroad, which amounted 
to about US$200,000,000 annually in prewar times, 
while China’s prewar “surplus-capital” was esti- 
mated at about US$500,000,000. Large sums ac- 
cumulated and invested abroad by Chinese na- 
tionals during the war are expected to flow back 
mto China's new industries after the war. 

Disco veri«t of OH and Iron DoposHs. Reports from 
Chungking in May stated that China’s National 
Geographical Survey had discovered rich oil, iron, 
and manganese deposits in Northwest China, lo- 
cated chiefly in Kansu and adjoining provinces. 
It was reported from Washington (Associated 
Press, April 30) that materials for drilling oil wells 
and building oil refineries were being shipped into 
China over the Burma-Ledo Road. According to 
Ralph K. Davis of the War Petroleum Administra- 
tion, the installation of modem equipment in China 
was expected to increase both quality and quantity 
of China’s primitive oil production. 

The Chrysler Export Corporation announced in 
April that it had arranged for the construction in 
China of a network of truck repair bases to handle 
the increased truck transportation which had de- 
veloped following the reopening of the Burma- 
Ledo roads. 

China’s Industrialization Vital. According to How- 
ard Coonly, of the U. S. War Production Board, 
who made a survey of China’s industrial prospects, 
“unless China is industrialized, future safety ox 
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the East is in jeopart^.^ He said that China’s in- 
dustrialization is connronted by four major di£9- 
cuhies: lack of transpottatloa, electric power, 
manpower, and raw materials of adequate quality. 
He said that China only had 6,000 trucks Derating 
in April and that rail transport was practicdly non- 
existent, except in Japanese-occupied areas. Lack 
of modem transportation facilities forces the coun- 
try to depend on Inferior coal and ores and other 
materials when better products are available in the 
country, but inaccessible due to lack of transporta- 
tion. Mr. Coonly assisted the Chinese in organizing 
a Chinese War Production Board, the first job or 
which was to pool available power production in 
industrial centers and control distribution. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that lack of trained manpower 
would retard China’s industrialization on a mass- 
poduction basis **for a long period of time, but 
it must be accomplished for the welfare or tlie 
world.” 

Chhid It Vital to Amarfea. Dr. Hung-ti Chu, re- 
search associate, made the following statement, 
connected with the Chinese Ministry of Informa- 
tion, in the course of an address in New York: 

'‘Main American intereeta In China are commerce and 
trade, with the eubordinate Intereate of relig:ioua, educa- 
tional and philanthropic anterpriaos. Fundamental Ameri- 
can policy ifl to maintain China' a independence, which is 
essential to peace in the Far East. The American interests 
in China are supplementary to those of China as China 
desires to become an independent and stronx democratic 
and modem nation. It it China's fundamental policy to 
cooperate with and secure assistance from the nations 
which treat China as their equal in order to reconstruct 
It and to build a better world order. America's far-sighted 
Open Door policy bore fruit when American trade wiUi 
China from 1930 to 1936 exceeded that of China's trade 
with either Japan or England. In 1980, Japan's trade 
with China amounted to one-quarter of China's total 
foreign trade, while the American portion of China's trade 
only constituted one-sixth. In 1030, the ratio was com- 
pletely rerersed, and American trade with China topped 
the lift. American trade with China stopped altogether 
following the establishment of Japan’s blockade of the 
China coast and Japan's conquest of Burma. After the 
war, when China is able to begin her program of in- 
dustrialization, American capital, goods and services on 
a large scale will be welcomed in China and the long- 
promised dream of America’s China market will be ful- 
filled A period of prosperity for both nations will be 
brought about by cooperation and mutual trust." 

Race Against Time. China’s currency situation 
continued to grow more chaotic in the first half 
of 1945, despite shipment to China of large quan- 
tities of gold bullion from the United States. An 
article by Henry J. Taylor (World^Telegram), 
who visited Chungldng in June, asserted that cur- 
rency inflation was more violent in the first six 
months of 1945 than in any earlier period. He said, 
"Chinese bills are printed and passed now in fan- 
tastic denominations — $1,000 notes bei!^ so com- 
monplace as to be picked up by our Gls in the 
market place and sent home as souvenirs.” Dr. 
John W. Decker, former well known American 
missionary in China and now a member of the 
United China Relief organization, who visited 
Chungking in June, reported that the juinting 
plant where the money was being turned out was 
the busiest place in the National Capital and that 
the products of the plant were "expanding in more 
ways than one.” 

A report from Chun^ng by the correspondent 
of the New York edition of the Shanghai Evening 
Post in August, stated that the ofBcial price of 
gold had been fixed at CN$175,000 (Chinese na- 
tional currency banknotes) for one tael, or Chi- 
nese ounce, and that American dollars were being 
exchanged at the all-time-high rate of U$$l for 
$2,500 in Chungking banknotes. O. K. Yui, Finance 
Minister, said mat the Government had absorbed 
CN$80,000,000,000 in an attempt to prevent fur- 


ther inflation. According to Taylor’s report. Dr. 
Lauchlin Currie, economist formerly on President 
Roosevelt’s staflF, who had served in an advisory 
capacity in financial matters in China, had recom- 
mended that American gold bullion be sent to 
China to bolster the paper currency. This, however, 
had been unsuccessful up to July, due to the fact 
that Ae gold had been siphoned off” by the flow 
of Chinas trade into the hands of the Japanese 
merchants in the coastal ports. These coastal ports, 
under Japanese control, were the only source of 
goods, particularly cotton cloth required by the 
masses of the population. Mr. Taylor declared that 
“only true economic relief will come when Chinese 
Armies and an allied fleet can reopen Chinese ports 
and restore the flow of international trade.” 

An article in Fortune magazine in August said 
that present plans to control inflation involved 
“selling gold to mop up currency of big hoarders 
and to force their holaings onto the market, and 
selling textiles to drain off the general excess pur- 
chasing power and force prices down.” Referring 
to the causes of the present crisis. Fortune said, 
“It is probable that civilian goods will come to play 
in Chinese politics and in Chinese resistance as 
direct, though less apparent, a part as materiel for 
the Army. For to hang on for eight years of war, 
China has had to use herself np. Without inflation 
China could not have carried out a long war; with 
it her strength to carry it out is measurably sapped. 
The country suffers; individuals suffer; the intel- 
lectuals who cannot get enough rice; the farmer 
who cannot buy sif^le blue cotton for his clothes. 
. . . Production suffers, long-term business opera- 
tions . . . become difficult. ... If China — and 
the U. S.— <ran fill a modicum of civilian needs, 
China’s odds are good. . . .” 

Unitaci Nations Rollof Plant. A report from London 
in the New York Times on August 10 stated that 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration was prepared to ship 800,000 tons of 
supplies to China, just as soon as ports on the 
China Coast could be opened to international 
trade. The 800,000 tons, stated the report, would 
be in addition to some 30,000 tons already being 
shined iiifo Southwestern China over the Burma- 
Ledo Road. Included in the shipments were pro- 
ductive machinery, agricultural equipment, earth- 
moving machinery for repair of dikes and roads, 
textile machinery, and some food. Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
chairman of the Chinese delegation on UNRRA 
said that relief and free distribution would be re- 
stricted, but that emphasis would be placed on 
public works which would provide mass employ- 
ment. He said that public works would incluae 
construction and repair of railways, highways, 
dikes, wharves, and docks, upon which refugees 
could be employed. 

United China Relief Program. Dr. James L. Mc- 
Conaughy, President of United China Relief, stated 
that the American people sent more than US$9,- 

500.000 to China in 1944 and that a total of 
US$24,855,341 had been spent for China relief 
since the formation of the organization in 1941. 
He Stated that these funds had made possible 
numerous relief projects, including medical aid, 
child welfare, refugee relief, and the training of 
medical workers. 

Rxftnsivo Projoct in Sxoehuan. A report from Chung- 
king stated that work had been started on the 
most extensive irrigation project e>'er undertaken 
in northwestern China. The project involved the 
irrigation of some 14,000,000 acres of land, mostly 
located in the valley of Ya, or Chenyi River. Some 

1.800.000 inhabitants of the valley will benefit 
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from the plan, through an expected increase of 
rice production amounting to 14,000,000 tons. 

Chino R«c«iv«d US$362,000,000 Through Und-Uoto. 
Total lend’lease negotiations to all United Nations 
amounted to US$41,208,000,000, to the end <rf 
May, 1945, of which China received goc^s amount- 
ing to $362,000,000, according to a report of Leo 
Crowley, Forei^ Economic Administrator, made 
public in Washington on Aug. 21, Russia received 
$10,000,000,000 and Great Britain $29,000,000,- 
000, France $510,000,000, American republics 
$336,000,000, and other countries $1,000,000,000. 

It was not stated how much of tlie $5,500,000,- 
000 in reverse lend-lease came from China. 

Maj. Gen. Hurley's Resignation. As a result of 
charges made before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley that 
his attempts to bring about unification in China 
between tne National or Kuomintang Government 
and the Chinese Communists, was being sabotaged 
by elements in the State Department, President 
Harry Truman made, on December 15, an ex- 
tended statement concerning American policy in 
China. 

The President’s statement was made shortly 
following tlie departure for Chma of General of 
the Army George C. Marshall, who was appointed 
Special Presidential Envoy in place of Amnassador 
Hurley, who resigned on November 26. The Presi- 
dent declared his and the U. S. Government’s be- 
lief “that a strong united and democratic China 
is of the utmost importance to the success of the 
United Nations Organization and for world peace.” 
On the other hand a disorganized and divided 
China “is an undermining influence to world sta- 
bility and peace, now or in the future.” 

Conliiiuing, the President declared that events 
“in tills century” have indicated that a breach of 
the peace “anywhere in the world” tlireatens the 
peace of the entire world. Tlie U. S. Government 
therefore believes it essential that: 

1. A cessation of hostilities between the armies 
of tlie National Government and the Chinese 
Communists and other dissident armed forces, be 
arranged for the purpose of completing the return 
of all China to effective Chinese control, including 
the evacuation of Japanese forces. 

2. A national conference of representatives of 
major political elements be arranged to develop an 
early solution to the present internal strife — a 
solution which will bnng about the unification 
of China. 

There followed a reference to the aims of the 
Cairo Conference in 1943, the Potsdam Declara- 
tion of July, 1945, and the Sino-Soviet Treaty and 
agreements of August, 1945, “all of which were 
committed to the liberation of China, including 
the return of Manchuria to Chinese control.’^ 

The President said that the United States had 
assumed a “definite obligation in the disarmament 
and evacuation of Japanese troops” and that the 
U. S. Marines are in China for this purpose. The 
United States recognizes and will continue to 
recognize the National Government of China and 
will cooperate with it in international aflFairs and 
specifically in eliminating Japanese influence. 
Therefore the United States is convinced that a 
prompt arrangement for the cessation of hostilities 
is essential . . . the United States will not extend 
military intervention to influence the course of 
any internal Chinese strife. 

The U. S. believes that peace, unity and demo- 
cratic reform in China “will be furthered if the 
basis of the present one-party Government is broad- 
ened to include other political elements in the 


country, "hence the United States strongly advo- 
cates tiiat a national conference of major political 
elements in the country agree upon arrangements 
which would give those elements fair and effective 
representation in the government.” 

The U. S. Government also recognized that the 
existence of autonomous armies such as that of the 
Communist Army is inconsistent with, and makes 
impossible, political unity in China. Therefore, with 
the institution of representative government, au- 
tonomous armies should be eliminated as such and 
all armed forces in China be integrated effectively 
into the Chinese National Army. 

In concluding the President expressed the belief 
tiiat China “has a clear responsibility to the other 
United Nations to eliminate domestic armed con- 
flict which constitutes a threat to world stability 
and peace.” The United States "would be prepared 
to assist the Chinese National Government in 
every reasonable way to rehabilitate the country, 
improve the awarian and industrial economy, and 
establish a military organization capable of dis- 
charging China’s national and international re- 
sponsibuities for the maintenance of peace and 
order.” 

To this end the United States would be prepared 
to give favorable consideration to China’s request 
for credits and loans under reasonable conditions 
for projects which would contribute toward the 
devwopment of a healthy economy throughout 
China and healthy trade relations between China 
and the United States. 

Mm. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley’s charges' mentioned 
specifically certain “career” officials of the State 
Department whom he charged with sabotaging 
American policy in China, a policy which had 
been set by the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. He said that these officials belonged to 
“cliques” which supported British imperialism 
in Asia on the one hand and those who supported 
Russian Communism on the other. Among those 
mentioned who allegedly supported the Chinese 
Communists were Jorm Service, Tohn Carter Vin- 
cent and George Atcheson. He cnarged that some 
of these officials “had even advocated that a portion 
of U.S. lend-lease and UNRRA supplies be turned 
over to the Chinese Reds.” In a public hearing 
before tlie Senate Foreim Relations Committee 
on Dec. 5 Maj. Gen. Hurley charged that certain 
officiab of the Embassy in Chunking “were at- 
tempting to destroy the control government of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek.” 

Big Three On China. The Conference of the Big 
Three in Moscow in late December, 1945, issued 
the following statement: “With regard to the situa- 
tion in China, they were in agreement as to the 
need for a unifiea and democratic China under 
the National Government, for broad participation 
by democratic elements in all branches of the Na- 
tional Government and for a cessation of civil 
strife. They reaffirmed adherence to the policy of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of China.” 

After several conversations between Secretary 
of State Byrnes and Mr. Molotov concerning 
Soviet and American troops in China, Mr. Molotov 
stated that the Soviet forces had disarmed and 
deported Japanese troops in Manchuria but that 
withdrawal of Soviet forces had been postponed 
until February 1st at the request of the Chinese 
Government. 

Mr. Byrnes pointed out that American forces 
were in North China at the request of the Chinese 
Government, and referred also to the primary re- 
sponsibility of the United States in the implement- 
ing of the terms of surrender with respect to the 
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disarming and deportation of Japanese troops. He 
stated that American forces would be withdrawn 
Just as soon as this responsibility was discharged 
or the Chinese Government was in a position to 
discharge the responsibility without the assistance 
of the American forces. The two foreign secre- 
taries were in complete accord as to the desira- 
bility of withdrawal of Soviet and American forces 
from China at the earliest practicable moment 
consistent with the discharge of their obligations 
and responsibilities. 

ThrM-Peint Plan. The final act in the Chinese 
political drama in 1945 was the proposal by the 
National Government of a "Three-Point Plan” for 
cessation of civil war. The plan proposed ( 1 ) that 
all hostilities cease and that brc^en railway com- 
munications be restored; (2) that the Government 
and the Communists immediately appoint repre- 
sentatives to confer with General Marshall on 
procedures to be adopted in all matters pertaining 
to cessation of hostilities and restoration of com- 
munications and ( 3 ) the Government proposes the 
elections of a military People s Political Council 
to inspect the military and communications situa- 
tions in areas of conflict and to look into other 
matters having to do with the restoration of peace. 

The Generalissimo declared that the Govern- 
ment would use "every possible peaceful means to 
solve internal conflicts.'^ 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek sent his eldest 
son, Chiang Ching-Kuo, as a personal "good wiD” 
envoy to present a personal message and greetings 
to Premier Stalin. Since Generalissimo Chiang s 
son has been the National Government chief rep- 
resentative in Manchuria it was thought the mes- 
sage concerned the situation there. 

True* and Domestic Reforms. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, President of the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment, on Januaw 10, 1946, proclaimed a truce 
in the domestic civil "war” with the Chinese Com- 
munists and at the same time issued an order for 
a sweeping set of political and democratic reforms. 
The Truce Plan had the approval of General 
George C. Marshall and the official representatives 
of both the National Government and the Chinese 
Communist regime at Yenan. (For historical de- 
scription of Cmnese Communists, see China, Year 
Book for 1944. ) 

The truce agreement, according to official an- 
nouncement of Gen. Chang Chun, representative 
of the National Government and Gen. Chou En-lai 
of the Communist regime, included the following 
points: 

1. All hostilities to cease immediately. 

2. Except in certain specific cases, all movements of forces 
in Ohina shall stop immediately; exceptions may in- 
clude movements necessary for demobilization, re- 
disposition, supply, administration, and local security. 

8. Destruction or interference with all lines of communi- 
cation shall cease and obstructions or interference with 
communications shall be removed 
4. An Executive Headquarters shall be established im- 
mediately at PeipinfiT for the purpose of carrying out 
the agreements for cessation of hostilities. The head- 
quarters shall consist of three commissioners, one 
representing the National Government, one the Oom- 
munist group and one the United States of America. 

Stipulations concerning cessation of hostilities 
are understood (1) not to interfere with military 
movements south of the Yangtze or for the execu- 
tion of the plan of military reorganization of the 
National Government; (2) cessation of hostilities 
shall not interfere with or prejudice military move- 
ments of the National Am^ into or within Man- 
churia for the purpose of restoring national sover- 
eignty: ( 3 ) lines ot communications are understood 
to include postal communication.*!; (4) any mili- 
tary movements covered by the foregoing stipula- 
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tions shall be reported daily to the Executive Head- 
quarters in Peiping. 

American participation within the Headquarters 
shall be solely for the purpose of assisting the Chi- 
nese members in implementing the order for the 
cessation of hostilities. 

Ganaralizsimo Chiang't Far Roaching Rufermt. Re- 
forms announced by President Chiang Kai-shek, 
simultaneously with the announcement of the 
truce, included the following: 

1. Steps to insure freedom of person, of conscience, of 
publication and of assembly. 

2. Abrogation of secret police activity in assuring that 
rulings were being made under which only proper 
judicial and police authorities would be permitted to 
arrest, try or punish individuals. 

3. Equality of “all legal parties before the law“ and 
their right to open activity “within the law “ 

4. Release of all political prisoners “except traitors and 
those found to have comnutted definite acts injurious 
to the Republic.’* 

5. Promotion of local self-government everywhere, with 
popular elections to be held “according to law” and 
from “the lowest strata upward “ 

The three Commissioners in charge of the Exec- 
utive Headquarters in Peiping will include: Na- 
tional Government, Gen. Cheng Chien-min, head 
of intelligence department of Board of Military 
Operations; Communists, Lieut. Gen. Yeh Chien- 
ying; American commissioner, Walter G. Robert- 
son, U. S. Charge d’ Affaires in China. Each com- 
missioner will have approximately 100 officers and 
men under the Heaclquarters. Tne American per- 
sonnel will be headed by Col. Henry A. Byroade, 
who will serve as Mr. Robertson's executive officer. 

General Marshall said the truce agreement rep- 
resented the "earnest desire manifested W both 
sides to find a practical solution to the difficulties 
during tlie negotiations.” Generalissimo Chiang, in 
a speech before members of the Political Consul- 
tative Commission of thirty-six members, declared, 
"We must consider a fundamental plan leading 
from war to peace and from resistance to recon- 
struction.” He urged the Conference to see that 
the National Assembly is convened according to 
schedule and declared, "We must try to eliminate 
by means of consultation and concerted endeav- 
ors, all the factors that Are likely to impair the 
unity of the national will, exert an influence ad- 
verse to social peace and stability or delay the work 
of national revival. ... 1 am ready to accept all 
the decisions of the Conference if tney are benefi- 
cial to national reconstruction and tend to pro- 
mote the popular welfare and can help the de- 
mocratization of the coimtry.” 

John B. Powell. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. A system of metaphysical or 
spiritual healing set fortn by Mary Baker Eddy in 
her textbook of the Movement, Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures, first published in 1875. 
The first church was established by Mrs. Eddy in 
Boston in 1879. In 1892 it was reorganized as a 
voluntary religious association, known as The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, but called 
more frequently by its adherents "The Mother 
Church.” The total number of recognized branches 
of The Mother Church in the United States re- 
ported for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1944, was 
2,178, and there are also 66 cmlege and university 
organizations. Total branches for the world, 2,870. 

The affairs of The Mother Church are adminis- 
tered, under the Church Manual by Mary Baker 
Eddy, by a board of directors which supervises the 
work of the board of education, board of lecture- 
ship, and Committees on Publication. The board 
of education instructs and authorizes students to 
teach Christian Science. The board of lectureship 
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consists of 25 members who are engaged in de- 
livering free lectures on Christian Science. 

The Christian Science Publishing Society, whose 
affairs are administered by a board of trustees, also 
according to the church by-laws, issues the daily 
paper ot the organization. The Christian Science 
Monitor, Other periodicals include The Christian 
Science Journal, Christian Science Sentinel, Chris- 
tian Science Quarterly, and four editions of The 
Herald of Christian Science, in the German, 
French. Dutch, and Scandinavian languages, each 
with the English translation opposite, and in 
Braille. 

Mrs. Myrtle Holm Smith is president of The 
Mother Church for the year 1945-46. Headquar- 
ters are at 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION (CAA). A 

branch of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
which encourages and fosters the development of 
civil aeronautics and air commerce; encourages the 
establishment of civil airways, landing areas, and 
other air navigation aids and facilities; designates 
Federal airways and acquires, establishes, operates, 
and maintains air navigation facilities along such 
civil airways and at landing areas; makes provision 
for the control and protection of air traffic moving 
in air commerce; undertakes or super\ ises technical 
developmental work in the fiela of aeronautics; 
plans for the development of aeronautical facilities; 
and maintains and operates the Washin^on Na- 
tional Airport. The Administrator also enforces the 
civil air regulations ( excepting the functions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, q v.). 

The locations for the construction or improve- 
ment of airports under this program are selected 
on the basis of their importance to national defense 
and to future civil aviation. The Administration ad- 
vises the War and Navy Departments on the dis- 
position of surplus war airports and State and local 
units of government on airport site selection, 
planning, development, and maintenance. 

The Federal Airways System, which has been 
extended throughout Alaska, is being further ex- 
panded and improved to provide the type of de- 
pendable communications service and air naviga- 
tion facilities required for the successful conduct 
of military operations in that area. Installations in 
Hawaii and the Pacific Islands, as well as in the 
Caribbean area, are now proving their military 
value. The Federal Airways System now comprises 
a network of more than 40,000 miles of ‘nigh- 
ways of the air.” 

Development work is proceeding in the fields of 
very high frequency communication and direc- 
tional guidance facilities; monitoring equipment; 
flutter and vibration of aircraft components; en- 
gine nacelle flres; airport design and construction; 
soil testing and stabilization; aiimort lighting; ob- 
struction marking by radio; traffic control; instru- 
ment landing systems; and aeronautical charts. 

Theodore Paul Wright succeeded Charles I. 
Stanton as Administrator on Aug. 22, 1944. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY. A division of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Its functions are 
discharged bv the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board (qq.v.). 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD (CAB). A five-man non- 
partisan board organized independently within the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. It prescribes safety 
standards and remilations and has the power to 
suspend and revoke safety certificates, regulates air 
earners, makes accident rulings and recommenda- 


tions, and investigates accidents. Chairman in 1945: 
L. Welch Pogue. 

CIVIL AIR PATROL (CAP). Formerly an agency imder 
the OCD, established in 1941 to organize a volun- 
teer corps of civilian airmen to aid in wartime 
tasks; transferred to the War Department in 1943 
to be operated as an auxiliary of the Army Air 
Forces. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE, Offle* of. Adhering to the trend 
started during the last six months of 1944, the 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense continued to cur- 
tail its programs and personnel in 1945. The sus- 
tained favorable progress of the Allied military 
forces made possible the termination of the Office 
of Civilian Defense as a Federal organization on 
June 30, 1945. The U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense established on May 20, 1941, by Executive 
order of the President, thereby became the first 
war agency to cease its activities. By the date of 
termination the staff of the Office consisted of 
fewer than 100 persons, including military person- 
nel on detail to the agency. In authorizing the 
abolition of the Office of Civilian Defense, the 
President stressed that the States and local gov- 
ernments should continue the activities of ci^mian 
defense volunteers in the local communities. 

To perform its responsibilities under the May 20, 
1941, Executive order as amended, the Office of 
Civilian Defense was organized during 1945 into 
the Di\ isions of Protective Property, Protection 
Services, Federal-State Cooperation, and Industrial 
Protection. Briefly, these responsibilities were: ( 1 ) 
to assure effective coordination of Federal relations 
with State and local governments; (2) to provide 
for necessary cooperation with State and local 
governments in respect to measures for adequate 
protection of civilian population in emergency 
periods; (3) to facilitate constructive civilian par- 
ticipation in the war program. The Protective 
Property Division administered an investment of 
approximately $52,000,000 by the Office of Civilian 
Defense in protective equipment, of which about 
$34,000,000 had been distributed on loan to about 
2,900 communities. Operations under the Division’s 
program included liquidation of two remaining 
warehouses, taking physical inventories of equip- 
ment at local levels, reconciling accounts, meeting 
needs of the Armed Services, and ascertaining sur- 
pluses. From July 1, 1944, to the end of February, 
1945, with the exception of equipment required by 
the armed forces, the Office of Civilian Defense 
permitted voluntary reallocation of its protective 
roperty among communities from excess declared 
y the original receiving community. After Febru- 
ary 28, 1945, the Office of Civilian Defense fol- 
lowed the policy of reporting as surplus to the 
appropriate disposal agency all property declared 
excess by the States and local communities. At the 
same time, however, the Office reserved the right 
of reporting as surplus, as the situation warranted, 
protective property wherever located and whether 
or not declared by the State or community as ex- 
cess to its needs. Realizing that many States and 
communities were interested in retaining perma- 
nently the protective property in their custody, the 
Office of (Jivilian Defense arranged to report to 
the proper disposal agency the desire of a particu- 
lar State or community to acquire such property. 
Under the Surplus Property Act, the State and 
local governments were given priority over all 
btlier purchasers of surplus property except for the 
requirements of Federal agencies. In the case of 
protective property, such as helmets, gasmasks and 
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annbands already in the possession of civilian de* 
fense volunteers, a bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives in March, 1945, authorizing the 
retention of such property by the volunteers. As of 
June 30, 1945, the bill had not yet been enacted 
into law. 

The Protection Services Division was responsible 
for providing advice to the States to aid them and 
local communities in maintaining volunteer protec- 
tive organizations at an adequate level of pro- 
ficiency. Through its advisory services to the States, 
the Division directed a greatly reduced program 
of passive protection against air raids, sabotage 
and other war hazards such as disasters, hurri- 
canes, and fioods. Early in April, 1945, as the col- 
lapse of Germany became more hnminent, Lt. Gen. 
William N. Haskell (Ret.), Director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, wrote to governors of all States 
outside the Western Service Command, informing 
them that the Office after V-E Day would confine 
its protection services to the West Coast, and sug- 
gesting that the States and local commimities in 
other regions take over the supervision of auxiliary 
firemen and policemen as well as emergency medi- 
cal and rescue services. 

The Division of Federal-State Cooperation was 
responsible for facilitating cooperation between 
States and Federal agencies executing those pro- 
grams and campaigns, essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war, which required community 

g artidpation and the services of volunteers. The 
^vision also acted as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion among States regarding organization and ac- 
tivities of local defense councils. The program and 
personnel of the Division of Federal-State Coop- 
eration was sharply reduced in November and De- 
cember 1944. During the six months of the 
agency's 1945 operations, the Division's program 
was conducted by no more than three employees 
who kept abreast of Federal programs requiring 
the use of dvillan volunteers, such as salvage, ra- 
tioning, recruiting women for the Armed Services, 
housing, nutrition, consumer interests, war savings, 
and similar proprams, and served as a channel of 
information to the State and local defense councils. 

The Industrial Protection Division w\as respon- 
sible for the coordination of the States War In- 
spection Service (SWIS) which was a voluntary 
inspection service carried on in each State under 
the supervision of the State Fire Marshal, or simi- 
lar official, by qualified fire and accident preven- 
tion Inspectors who served without expense to the 
government. At the time the Office of Civilian De- 
fense was terminated, the SWIS was providing in- 
spection services for approximately 11,000 plants 
and facilities. Following the termination of the 
agency, the question of continuing the program 
became the responsibility of the individual States. 

During the closing weeks of 1944, renewed in- 
terest in the protection pro^ams of the Office of 
Civilian Defense was stimulated by tlie joint War 
and Navy Departments' statement that robot 
bombing of the Eastern Coast was a possibility. 
Commanding Generals along the eastern seaboard 
were instructed by the War Department to coordi- 
nate their defense preparations with local civilian 
defense organizations. As winter wore into spring 
and the complete defeat of the Nazi armies became 
more imminent, it was decided that none of the 
programs need be continued as a Federal responsi- 
bility after V-E Day. Accordingly, on May 2. 1945, 
the President advised Congress that the budget 
estimate of the Office of Civilian Defense for Uie 
fiscal year 1946 was being withdrawn and the 
agency would be abolished on June 30, 1945. 


Simultaneous with his communication to Con- 
gress, the President issued a statement which 
stressed the continued need for volunteer efiForts in 
States and local communities. He expressed his ap- 
preciation to the volunteer members of the Citizens 
Defense Corps and the Civilian War Services and 
to the employees of the Office of Civilian Defense 
for their services in mobilizing the civilian popula- 
tion for the effective prosecution of the war. Al- 
though developments in the European war made 
possible the discontinuance of Federal supervision 
of civilian defense, the President stated *'this 
change does not in any respect lessen tlie need for 
volunteer efforts in our Stales and communities.” 
He then declared, “States and local governments 
are fully aware of their continuing responsibilities, 
and I am sure that we can depend upon their 
knowledge and the patriotism of the millions of 
volunteers to continue tlie war jobs in which the 
whole nation has had to be trained. Protection 
volunteers, such as auxiliary firemen and police- 
men, working with State and local coveminents 
have done a magnificent job through tneir defense 
councils in organizing to protect die nation against 
the threat of enemy action, sabotage and otiier war 
hazards. Civilian War Services volunteers have 
likewise rendered invaluable assistance.” 

"The milhons of volunteer workers throughout 
the nation, giving freely of their time, have been 
basic to the strength of our democracy. I know 
they will willingly continue to serve.” 

On June 4, 1945, President Truman signed 
Executive Order No. 9562 terminating the U. S. 
Office of Civilian Defense effective June 30, 1945. 
Under the Executive order all protective property 
of the Office of Civ ilian Defense was transferred to 
the Department of Commerce. The Secretary of 
Commerce was to exercise all the functions inci- 
dent to the storage, care, transportation, inspection, 
and disposition of such property. These functions 
were to be conducted by him m consonance with 
the Suiplus Property Act of 1944 and the regula- 
tions of the Surplus Property Board. Except for 
the functions assigned to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Executive order provided that the Sec- 
retary of Treasury through the Bureau of Accounts 
should wind up tne affairs of tlie Office. The Execu- 
tiv'e order also provided that so much of the funds, 
records, property, and personnel as the Director of 
the Bureau of the Buaget determined were to be 
transferred to either the Department of Commerce, 
or the Treasury for the purpose of carrying out 
their responsibilities under the Executive order. 

At the close of business, June 30, 1945, Execu- 
tive Order No. 9562 became effective. The Office 
of Civilian Defense as a Federal organization 
ceased to exist. 

Civil SERVICE, U. S. The U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, as Uie central personnel agency of the 
Federal Government, has the responsibility of 
carrying out Federal personnel policies and pro- 
cedures established under statutory or executive 
authority. It furnishes qualified civilian workers 
who have passed competitive examinations to fill 
positions in the Federal executive agencies. 

Since the end of hostilities of World War II, in 
August, 1945, the Commission's major activities 
have been related to ( 1 ) the employment of veter- 
ans in Federal positions, (2) the restoration of 
veterans to their former Federal positions, if they 
desire restoration, and (3), an adjustment, by re- 
ductions in force, in the number of civilian em- 
ployees on the Federal payroll to meet postwar 
needs. 
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Hie Civil Service Commission administers the 
Veterans' Preference Act of 1944, which gives 
preference in civil-service examinations to certain 
classes of persons because of military service. The 
act also restricts examinations, for certain positions, 
to persons entitled to preference so long as such 
persons are available to fill vacancies in the Federal 
service; and, for 5 years following the legal termi- 
nation of the war, it empowers the President to 
designate other examinations in which competition 
may be limited to veterans. Persons employed in 
tlie Federal Government, if entitled to veteran 
preference, are granted certain retention rights. 

Since Aug. 17, 1945, the Commission has ac- 
cepted applications for positions in the Federal 
service only from persons with veteran preference 
who are entitled to have examinations reopened to 
them, and from Government employees released, 
or about to be released, in reductions in force. 
However, when the supply of returmng veterans, 
and employees terminated because of reductions 
in force, is not sufficient to fill vacancies, the Com- 
mission has lifted the ban on receipt of applications 
from the general public. 

More than a quarter of a million veteran place- 
ments — including placements of the wives of dis- 
abled veterans and the widows of veterans — ^were 
made in the Federal civil service during the year 
1945. In the 3 years smee Jan. 1, 1943, veteran 
placements have reached a total of approximately 
550,000. By the end of 1945, 15,000 physically 
impaired veterans had been placed in Federal 
positions. 

Approximately 680,000 persons left the Federal 
service to join tne armed forces. Those restored to 
their former positions in accordance with the 
provisions of the Selective Training and Service 
Act since July 1, 1944, totaled more than 40,000 
by the end of November, 1945. 

The highest total civilian employment in the 
history of tlie Federal executive civil service oc- 
curred during World War II. There were fewer 
than 1,000,000 paid civilian workers on tlie Fed- 
eral payroll in June 1939 Immediately thereafter. 
Federal employment steadily increased until the 
peak of employment was reached in June 1943 
when paid civilian employment in the continental 
United States totaled more tlian 3,000,000 per- 
sons. Of this total, 2,720,000 were employed in 
Federal establishments outside Washington, D. C., 
and 280,000 were employed in Washington, D. C. 

At the end of July, 1945, the total number of 
paid Federal employees stood at 2,900,000. Of 
this total, the War and Navy Departments em- 
ployed 1,837,000 civilians — 53,000 in their de- 
partmental headquarters, and 1,784,000 in their 
field establishments in war activities as follows: 


Shipbuilding, repair and servicing at Navy Yards . . 327,000 

Army Air Forces . . . .... 384,000 

Naval Air Operations . 111,000 

Naval J’rocurement, supply, and inspection . . . 86,000 

Army Quartermaster 74,000 

Army Ordnance ... . . 160,000 

Naval Ordnance, Ammunition Depots, Torpedo Sta- 
tions, etc 87,000 

Chemioal Warfare Service 23,000 

Army Signal and Transportation Corps . 127,000 

Army and Navy Hcspitals and Medical services . . . 19,000 

Army Engineers . 76,000 

Army Service CommandB ... 246,000 

Marine Corps and Coast Guard activities ... 22,000 

Miscellaiieousother War and Naval activities .. .. 63,000 


Emergency war agencies employed 160,000 war 
workers, making a total or 1,997,000 civilian 
workers engaged in war work. All other Federal 
agencies combined employed 903,000 persons, 
many of whom were also performing war work. 


the end of November, 1945, total Federal 
paid civilian employment in the continental United 
States had decreased to 2,450,000. Reductions in 
civilian employment have been made in accord- 
ance with the Cmnmission's reduetjon-in-force 
regulations which have been set up under the 
authmty of the Veterans' Preference Act of 1944, 
providing that, in a reduction in Federal civilian 
personnd, competing employees shall be released 
according to tenure of employment, military prefer- 
ence, len^h of service, and efficiency ratings. It is 
estimated that through the program adopted paid 
civilian employment in the Federal service will de- 
cline to approximately 2,000,000 persons by July 1, 
1946. 

A highlight in Federal personnel administration 
during the war was the Government's increased 
employment of phvsically impaired persons. The 
program for emplojmg such persons was de- 
veloped by tlie Mcducai Division of the Commis- 
sion, which made a systematic analysis of the 
physical requirements of positions In the field 
service, particularly those in critical labor-shortage 
categories, with a view to making more positions 
available to the physically impaired. More than 
5,100 kinds of jobs were studied. During the 3 
years from October, 1942 to October, 1945, 70,000 
physically impaired persons, about one-fifth of 
whom were veterans, were placed in Federal field 
establishments. 

Another progressive step made during the year 
was the enactment of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945 by the 79th Congress. The Act in- 
creased the basic rates of pay of approximately 
1,220,000 employees, and the rate of overtime 
compensation of nearly 1,480,000 employees, as of 
July I, 1945. Federal employees who do satisfac- 
tory work are granted periodic salary advancements 
within the grades they occupy. Tne Pay Act re- 
duced the waiting periods for these wimin-grade 
salary advancements from 18 months to 12 months 
for employees with salaries below $4,700 per year, 
and from 30 months to 18 months for employees 
in salaries above this amount. 

In addition to announcing and holding competi- 
tive civil-service examinations, and administering 
the Veterans' Preference Act of 1944, the United 
States Civil Service Commission conducts investi- 
gations relative to (1) the enforcement of civil- 
service law, (2) suitability of applicants (as re- 
gards character, trustworthiness, loyalty, etc.) for 
certain types of positions, and (3) the qualifica- 
tions of applicants for top administrative positions; 
administers the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, which provides for the classification of 
positions accordiM to duties and responsibilities; 
administers an eflSciency-rating system; maintains 
service records and qualifications records of Federal 
employees; administers statutory provisions and 
civil-service regulations restricting political activity 
by Federal employees in positions subject to the 
Civil Service Act and by certain State and local 
employees participating in Federally financed activ- 
ities; administers the Qvil Service Retirement 
Act, the Canal Zone Retirement Act, and the 
Alaska Railroad Retirement Act. It also conducts 
a continuous study of personnel procedures, the 
purpose of which is to improve personnel manage- 
ment throughout the Federal service, and thus 
bring about the most effective use of the time and 
skills of Federal employees. 

The Commission emphasizes Ae employment of 
veterans, and, from time to time, prepares, for 
recommendation to Congress, additional legisla- 
tion which, it believes, will contribute to the 
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welfare of Federal employees and to greater 
economy and efiBciency in personnel administration. 

Harry B. Mitchell. 

COAL The United States maintained its position as 
the world’s leadins coal producer in 1945, but 
production of both bituminous and anthracite 
draped from 1944 levels in the wake of labor 
dimculties. Bituminous coal output for the 1945 
calendar year was 576,000,000 tons (1944: 620,- 
000,000 tons): anthracite, 54,615,000 tons (1944: 
64,445.000 tons). 

Production got off to a bad start when cold 
weather slowed and in some cases halted shio- 
ments, forcing users to draw on already seriously 
depleted inventories. In particularly bad condi- 
tion were coking coal stocks of the steel industry 
in the Pittsburg and Birmingham districts, and 
in several cases mines were operated seven days 
a week in an attempt to make up the deficiency. 
This effort was nullified, however, when delays 
in negotiating a new wage agreement with the 
United Mine Workers union for the April 1, 1945— 
March 31, 1946 “coal year” caused widespread 
unauthorized walkouts early in April. These strikes, 
which persisted into early May, cost approximately 
6,000,000 tons bitummous production, dragged 
down iron and steel production, and resulted in the 
government taking over 258 mines. The new wage 
agreement, agreed to April 11 and finally ap- 
proved by the director of economic stabilization 
April 30, raised production costs an average of ap- 
proximately 21 cents per ton, of which 16 cents 
was passed on to consumers in higher prices with 
Office of Price Administration approval. When the 
antliracite wage agreement came up for renewal 
May 1, a similar strike situation occurred, with the 
government taking over operation of about 363 
mines in Pennsylvania May 4. The anthracite wage 
aneement, which was approved June 6, increased 
labor costs 60.7 cents per ton. ana resulted in pnce 
increases of $1 per ton on domestic sizes and 25 
to 50 cents per ton on industrial sizes effective 
June 18. The mines were turned back to operators 
as soon as it was determined production would be 
continuous. 

The most serious interruption to production 
came in October when the Union attempted to 
secure recognition as the bargaming agent for 
bituminous mme supervisory employees. By Oc- 
tober 5, approximately 500 bituminous mines were 
strikebound and 200,000 miners idle. Steel pro- 
duction reacted almost immediately. Although the 
strike was called off witliout accomplishing its 
purpose, effective October 22, steel production re- 
covered more slowly and some mills were holding 
down operations, in order to husband coal inven- 
tories, until the end of the year. 

To alleviate suffering in Western Europe, where 
coal production had been slowed to a dribble by 
the ravages of war, the United States agreed to 
send 8,113,000 tons, about five days' production. 
The great Silesian coal-producing areas came un- 
der Russian jurisdiction in the occupation agree- 
ment. 

Fitting the decreased American production to 
requirements was a tight squeeze despite the end 
of the war. Householders continued to be limited 
to 80 percent of normal usage of scarce eastern 
hard coals, and industrial coke users were limited 
to a 20-day inventory on October 15. Free domestic 
usage of soft coals was permitted however. 

By-product coke production was 61,599,228 
tons in 1945 (1944, revised: 67,064,795 tons). 
Beehive coke production dropped for the second 
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successive year, totalling 5,155,100 tong (1944, 
revised: 6,973,022 tons). 

Charles T. Post. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. A branch of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. In addition to survey- 
ing and charting the coasts, it compiles tide and 
current tables, aeronautical charts, mametic infor- 
mation, seismological and gravitational and astro- 
nomical observations. All operations of the Survey 
were directed to meet war needs. Director: Leo 
Otis Colbert. 

COAST GUARD, U. S. Demobilization of the Coast 
Guard's record wartime personnel of 173,165 offi- 
cers and men, including 9,624 in the SPARS, was 
exceeding its scheduled minimum rate of approxi- 
mately 800 commissioned, chief warrant ancf war- 
rant officers and 13,000 enlisted persons per month 
by November, 1945. The program will extend over 
a period of 10 months from Sept. 1, 1945, and 
will reduce the military establishment to a comple- 
ment of 3,500 commissioned officers, 1,400 cnief 
warrant and warrant officers and 30,000 enlisted 
men. The Coast Guard has adopted the Navy 
formula for determining the method of discharge 
in order to insure maximum fairness in deciding 
the order of eligibility, for return to civilian life. 
All enlistments in the Reserve and Women's Re- 
serve ( SPARS ) have been discontinued and future 
original enlistments will be in the regular Coast 
Guard and limited to 17 through 25 year olds. 

All volunteer Temporary Reservists serving with- 
out pay, were sclieduled for disenrollment as of 
Sept. 30, 1945, and all other classes of Temporary 
Reservists, including pilots, officers on Great Lakes 
vessels, and Civil Service employees, were dis- 
enroUed as of Nov. 30, 1945. Enrollment in the 
Temporary Reserve at one time totaled 52,333. 
Tentative plans were being made to retain a num- 
ber of Reserve officers on active duty with their 
consent and the majority of these may be inducted 
into the Regular Coast Guard following the enact- 
ment of necessary legislation. 

There were 1,677 Coast Guard craft in active 
service at the close of the 1945 fiscal year. The 262 
Army vessels manned with 6,851 Coast Guardsmen 
at that time, and the 288 Navy transports, cargo 
ships, destroyer escorts, frigates, and landing craft 
on which 49,283 were stationed, were being rap- 
idly decommissioned or turned back to the Army 
and Navy by the close of 1945. Nearly 3,000 re- 
serve vessels which had been taken over or pur- 
chased during the war had been returned to uieir 
owners or disposed of. 

The third anniversary of the SPARS on Nov. 
23, 1945, found them in process of demobiliza- 
tion along with the other military Reserves of the 
Coast Guard. While tlie number of SPARS has not 
been large in comparison with the number of 
WACS and WAVES, which reached nearly 100,- 
000 each, it has been large in proportion to the 
total personnel of the Coast Guard, one out of 
every sixteen enlisted persons being a SPAR. The 
Coast Guard was able to absorb such a large per- 
centage of women into its organization because it 
selected women with usable skills, trained them 
quickly pnncipally as Coast Guard yeomen and 
storekeepers, and assigned them so as to match the 
jobs to be done with the persons available. SPARS 
also attended certain Navy schools and were 
trained as sound motion picture technicians, link 
trainer operators, parachute riggers, chaplain’s as- 
sistants and air control tower operators. Others at- 
tended Coast Guard schools and learned to be 




BUSHER. THE HORSE OF THE YEAR 

Three-year-old filly, daughter of War Admiral and Baby League, owned by 
Louis B. Mayer, won 10 of her 13 starts and rolled up winnings of $273,735. 

CONTEST WINNERS OF 1945 


In tile United States today tliere is a bewildering 
list of national contests and awards, from the beach 
l^arade producing the shapelist and most talented 
“Miss America” to the tests selecting tlie hen laying 
the most eggs 

Professional baseball has its World Series which 
hundreds of thousands of fans follow aMdly; 
college football players strive to make the m> tliical 
All American team. There are champion fencers, 
prize-fighters, swimmers, skaters, tennis x^lavers, 
trap-shooters, fly and bait casters, skiers, bob- 
sledders — all through the 125 recognized Anu'ric an 
sports 

The Art museums award for painting and sculp- 
ture; writers may recene a Pulitzer prize or the 
sought-after Nobel award Scientific and technical 
societies honor their workers for con.spicuous 
achie\ement; the Metropolitan Opera picks young 
members by a competition; a fine bird dog has 
a chance to be crowned as winner of the National 
Field Trials or the Retneser tests, a race horse to 
be “the horse of the year,” a trotter to win the 
Hamhletonian crown. Beef cattle, milch cows, 
bench show dogs, chickens and cats, show ring 
horses — all complete. There are even annual prize- 
winning new flowers and garden vegetables. 

Winners in Sports will be found in Sport 
Records and the articles on separate sports. A 
number of prize paintings are shown in the Art il- 
lustrations. The following pages show some pictur- 
esque figures of these contests. 

Here is partial list of 1945 awards: 

Amarican Inttllut* of Architoeft Awards; Exhibition Modal, 

OHtablished in 1921 To Bertram Goodhue and Lee 
Lawrie in encleRiaRtical buildin;?, to Reginald Johnson 
in domoKtic* buildin;;, to Charles Z. Klauder in msti- 
lutional buildinx, <o Howard D. Smith in public build- 


inpr 1o Georpe C Nimmons in industrial, to Charles 
1) Mapinnis and Tnnothv Walsh in rcHesiastirol, to 
Edward L Tilton and Alfred Morton Githens in public 
buildinp, to Sproatt and Holph of Toronto Canada, in 
institutional, to A Stewart Walker and Leon N 
(iillette in domestic, and to Arthur Loomis Harmon in 
comnier< lal 

Gold Modal, established in Hion Sir Aston Webb, Charles 
Pollen McKini, Gj‘orpe B J*ost, Jean Louis Pascal. 
Victfir Liiloux, llenrA" Baron, Sir Edwin Landseer 
Taitvens. Beitrain (IrosviMior Goodhue, Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, Milton Bennett Medury, Ragnor Ostberp, 
and Paul Philn)]>e Ciet 

Craftsmanship Modal, established in 1915 Henry C. Mer- 
cer in eerinnicR, Samuel Yellin in iron work, Fred- 
erick W Goudy in tyi»opraphv; (Charles Jav Con- 
nick in stained plass, V F Von Lossberg in metal 
work. Prank J TTohnes in ceramics; William D. Gates 
in ceramics, the (Mieney Brothers in textiles; John 
Kirchmaver in i\ood cnrvinp, Leon V Solon in terra 
cotta and faience, Walter W. Kantack in metals in 
plass, and illuminating fixtures; John J. Earley in 
^ coneiete, and Joseph Dulles Allen in ceramics. 

Fino Arts Modal, established in 1919 Paul Manship in 
sculpture, Arthur P Mathews in ]>uintinp; John Singer 
Sargent in puiiitiiip. Dr Leopold Stokowski in music, 
l^ee liHwrie in sculpture, H Siddons Mowbrav (pos- 
thumously) in iiainting, Diego Rivera in pnintinp 
Adol])h Alevandor Weinman in sculpture, Frederick 
Law Olmsted in landscape arehitectuie , James Henry 
Breasted in literature pertaining to the Pine Arts. 
Robert Edmond Jones in design for the theatre, and 
Carl Milles in sculpture. 

HORTICULTURE 

The American Rose Society Bolocted as the All-Ameri- 
can Rose of the year a new variety, originated by 
Francis Meilland at his gardens in Antibes, Southern 
France. Bud stock was taken, and m 1943 the required 
two-year tests started in fifteen official gardens The 
final score of entry 43 Rl2 was the highest ever re- 
corded since these tests started in 1939 Named “Peace,” 
this champion rose is now hemp distributed — a beauti- 
ful large, hardy, free blooimnp, cream-yellow variety 
with a pink picotee edging to the new petals. 

MOTION PICTURES 

The National Hoard of Motion Pictures announced 
its choices of the vein’s liost films, on the basis of 
artistic merit and importance 




ihn of tlM Thf Tnit 0Urif 

Tiutmi kftt mm$ in wwr oi proferenoe. 
t. Hia True Olory 6. Cotonel BUmp * 

a, TIm Lott Wodtoad 7^ A Tne Qrowt In 

8. Th« 8iMitlien«r Brooklyn 

4. Tha Story of Joo 6. The Fighting Lody 

5. The liatt OhaiiDe 9. The Way Ahead 

to. The CIoM 

* The choice of Colnntl Blimp ia baaed on the merit 
of the nncnt version of the film as it was originally re- 
leased in the United States. 

The Oommittee on Sxceptional Photoplays selects: 

The best performance of the year by an actor: Bay 
Milland in The Loet Weekend. 

The beat pertonoanoe of the year by an actress: Joan 
Crawford In UUdred Pieree. 

The best direction of the year: Jean Benoir for 
The Southerner. 

Chosen by the Review Committees as the most popular 
dims of the year : 

1. Natiozial Velvet 6. Keys of the Kingdom 

2. The Lost Weekend 7. The Sto^ of G.l. Joe 

8. House on 92nd 8. A Tree Grows in 

Street Brooklyn 

4 . Anchors Aweigh 9. The True Gloiy 

6. The Fighting Lady 10. The Valley of decision 

lITBATlIRi 

NoM Frise. Gabriels Mistral of GhUe. 

Fiililser Friies. John Horsey novel, A BeU for Adano; 
Mary Coyle Chas^ play, Harvey; Stephen Bonsai, his- 
tory, Unfiniehed Bueineae; Bussell Blame Nye, biogra- 
phy, George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel ; Karl Ja} 
Shapiro, poetry, V-Letter and Other Poeme; Harold V. 
(Hal) Boyle, A.P., for distinguished correspondence. 
James B, Reston, A.P. features; George W. Potter, 
Providenee, R.I., Journal Bulletin, editorials; Mark 8. 
Watson, BaUimore Sunpapere, telegraphic reporting; 
Jack McDowell, San Franeiaeo CaU-Buuetin, senes on 
blood donors; Russell Blaine K^e; Joe Rosenthal photo- 
n«ph of dag-raising on Iwo Jima. 
rinY OUTSTANbiNO feOKS OF THE YEAK 

The American Library Association selected its annual 
list of the year’s outstanding books, most worthy of the 
attention of the present-day reader, though not neces- 
sarily of permanent value. The fifty titles were. 

Adamic, Nation of Natione; Adams, A. WooUeott; 
Auden, CoUeeted Poetry, Barsun, Teacher m America; 
Bowers, The Young Jeffereon, 1743-‘’89; Bromfield, 
PUaeant Yatley; Oaruso, Enrico Oaruao, Hie Life and 
Death; Costain, The Black Roee: Dickinson, BoUe of 
Ueiod^; Dobie, A Texan in England; Du Bois, Color 
and Democracy; 

Bskelund, My Chineae Wife; Harvard committee re- 
port, General Education tn a Free Society , Hobart, The 
Peacock Shade Hie TaU; James, Cherokee Strip, 
Langley, A Lion le in the Streeta; Lattimore, Solution 
in Aaia; Lanterbacb, Theae Are the Ruaaiana; Leaus, 
Oaee Timberlane; 

MacDonald, The Egg and I; Marshall, The World, 
the Fleeh and Father Snuth; Marshall, General Mar- 
ahaU'e Report; Mauldin, Up Front; Mencken, Firat 
Supplement, Amencan Language; Noms, Fighting Lib- 
eral; Papashvily, Anything Can Happen; Feattie, Im- 
mortal yoiage; Pinckney, Three O'clock Dmner; Ran, 


J7am« to india; Bobesom African Journey; Rnssoll, 
Hietory of WetUm PhiUeopku; Santayana. Middle 
Span; Schleslafer, Age of Jaokeon; Bhaw, Riekehau* 
Boy; Bhellabeim, Captain From OaetUej SimonoN, 
Daye and Nighte; Bm^h, Atomic Energy for MUitary 
Purposes; Snow, The Pattern of Soviet Power; 

Stegner, One Nation; Steinbeck, Cannery Row; 
Stewart, Namea on the Land; Ullman, The White 
Tower; Wallace, Sixty Million Jobe; Welles, An In- 
telligent Amencan'a Guide to the Peace; Wesoott, 
Apartment in Athens; Willison, Saints and Strangers; 
Wise, Springfield Plan; Woodward, Tom Paine, Amer- 
ica's Godfather, 1787^1809; Wright, Black Boy; Tank, 
Beet From Yank, the Army Weekly. 

SCIENCE 

BIOIOOY. Stephen Hale Award in plant physiology to Dr. 
Bay F. Dawson of Princeton University. Frofessor 
S. G. Gholodny of the University of Kiev won the 
Charles Beid Barnes Life Membership in the American 
Society of Plant Phjrsiologists. The Sir William Schlich 
forestry medal u’as given to Professor Henry S. Graves, 
emeritus dean of the Yale School of Forestry. 

CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. Col. Bradley Dewey, former 
U. S. Rubber Director, won the annual Chemical In- 
dustry medal for work m colloid chemistry. Dr. William 
Mansfield Clark, Johns Hopkins Universi^, for work 
on the acid or alkaline state of milk, the Borden Com- 
pany Prize of $1,000. Dr. Joseph S. Fruton, Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, the $1,000 Eli Lilly A 
Company prize in biological chemistry for studies of the 
amino acids. Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, chemical director 
of the Du Pont Company, won the Perkin medal of the 
American section of the Society of Chemical Industry. 
T)r. Arthur 0. Cope, Columbia University, the American 
Chemical Society Award of $1,000 in pure chemistry 
for researches on vinyl and allyl chemical types in 
plastics and drugs. Dr. William David Goolidge, General 
Electric Company, and Dr. Peter Kapitsa, U.S.8.R 
Academy of Sciences, Franklin medals by Franklin 
institute. Dr. Robert Clark Jones, the Adolph Lamb 
medal for mathematical calculation for optics which 
made possible an omiral gunsight for bazookas. 

ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY. The Edison medal to Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, president of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, for contributions in electrical engineer- 

EtwIiiiiRING AND TECHNOLOOV. The Faraday medal of 
the British Institute of Electrical Engineers, to Dr. 
Irving Langmuir of the General Electric Research 

laboratory 

MEDICINE. The gold medal of the American Academy of 
Orthopedic Surgeons to Col. John L. Gallagher for his 
development of compression dressings for wounds, burns 
and frostbite Discovery that certain hormones and 
synthetic chemicals may become weapons for fighting 
tumors of the uterus in women during the child-bearing 
period won the second $2,000 Charles L. Mayer Award 
for Dr. Alexander Lipschutz of Chile, 

PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY. Col. William 0. Men- 
ninger, chief of the psychiatric division of the Army's 
Surgeon General’s office, from the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, the new $1,000 Lasker award for 
his outstanding contribution to the mental health of 
service men and women. 
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OABRIEUE MISTRAl 


Chilton winntr of th« 1945 Nobtl Prizt for Llforoturo. Novoliti, poot, lodologitf, 
bloprophtr and pollticol figuro, hor firtf book oppoorod in 1922, ond sko is tho 
first womon of Lotln Amorlco to bo so honorod Intornotlonolly. (Joan Maiuon, Fix) 





THE AMAZING TROTTEE TITAN HANOVER, 1:58, THREE-YEAR-OLD CHAMPION 

troln«d ond driven by Horry Pornoll, owned by C. Rolond Horrimon ond Elb- 
ridge T. Gerry. The daughter of War Admiral. Won $57,431.55 in 1944-45. 
Outclassed competitors so that public was not allowed to bet. (Bob KmnmUck) 



m PAUN, GRAND DID MAN OP HARNBS RAaNG 

BreM world troftlng record with Orvyheund's 1<5514. Topped 
Orcmd ClrcMlt winners, led oil drivers with winnings of $77,431 .07. 




MARIA CERRA (RIOHT) WOMEN’S INTERCOLLEGIATE FENCING CHAMPION 
in a bout with Body Petchotky, Captain of NYU foam. (Acmo) 





BARBARA ANN SCOTT (RIOHDr NORTH ARWICAN CHAMPION, AND ORSTCHBN MBRRILl, RtlNNIR4IP 
16 yoor old Borborq, ^nodlon Lcidkn Sonlor ClioinPlPiLY^fi-tHo HoHoih^ 








BLACK MAOIC OF AUOLON, NATIONAL CHAMPION RETRIEVER 
Thi« ttyllah Block labrador won tho Fifth Annual Trials of Shatter Idand No». 30 and Doc. 1-2. fPorey T. Jonu) 



ANN CURTIA IMIATIONAl SWIMMIR AT ANY OMTANCi 
A» Mte Cam* holds owro WMd oimI A w o ri e o o t s d ooi ili ia rgiois li Hmo my oNwr woonm. (WMh WofW) 


JAMES RAFFERTY. RUNNER OF THE YEAR. WINNING THE 1 MILE CHAMPIONSHIP 


The Track Writers Association unanimously voted this former Fordham star the 
indoor season's outstanding athlete. He won 7 1'mile races, and was the fourth 
man ever to sweep the board in the Eastern indoor season (Wide World) 



WILLIE PEP'S LEFT FINDS ITS MARK 

Pep. world feotherweight champion, was perhaps the most consistent per- 
former among the prizefighters during the unsettled war years. (Acme) 
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cooks and bakers, radiomen, pharmacist’s mates, 
radio technicians and drivers of motor vehicles who 
knew how to maintain their own cars. They were 
assigned to all districts except the Tenth (Porto 
Rico), and as demobilization began there were 
some 200 detailed each to the Honolulu and 
Ketchikan districts. 

Following the surrender of Japan in August, port 
security responsibilities were confined to the super- 
vision of the projper handling, movement, loading 
and unloading of explosives and other dangerous 
cargoes, and to fire-protection measures incident 
thereto. All other port security functions were to 
be eliminated as rapidly as possible except in the 
Fourteenth Naval District (Hawaii). The regula- 
tions for the security of vessels in ports and those 
for the protection of waterfront facilities were in 
process of being rescinded. All Captain of the Port 
personnel not required for explosive-loading ac- 
tivities and fire protection connected with them, 
were available for discharge or other utilization, 
and all surplus fireboats, patrol boats, and other 
port security facilities and equipment were made 
available for appropriate disposition. These port 
security forces had made an enviable record dur- 
ing the war in guarding America’s ports. Over 
4,000 vessels haa loadea explosives under their 
supervision witliout a single major casualty. 

During the war, lighted aids to navigation had 
been blacked out, dimmed or shielded and light- 
ships removed to safety. Radio-beacons were 
silenced to prevent them from being of assistance 
to the enemy. As early as December, 1943, after 
the peak of the danger had passed, certain aids to 
navigation, paiticiilarly tliose in inland waters, 
were relighted. Enco coastal and offshore lights 
were restored about this time in certain areas of 
the Pacific Coast where 632 lights and 26 lighted 
buoys had been extinguished. During the war 808 
lights on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts also had been 
temporarilv extinguished and 264 other hghted 
aids, mostly buoys, were temporarily replaced by 
unlighted aids. By the end of 1945 full authority for 
the restoration of peacetime operating conditions 
had been granted and the district Coast Guard 
Officers had reestablished practically all tempo- 
rarily extinguished aids to navigation. A total of 
36,213 aids to naMgation were bemg maintained at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Having installed and operated a large network 
of Loran stations during uie war, and also having 
had much experience with Radar, the Coast 
Guard now hopes to operate much of tliis equip- 
ment to facilitate the peacetime operations of the 
merchant marine. Loran, a system whereby a 
vessel may determine its position, even when 800 
miles from the transmitting station in daytime, and 
1,400 miles at night, utilizes pulse transmission, 
which permits measurement of the time of travel 
of the signals. An infinite number of lines of 
position are thus laced over the earth’s surface by 
radio.^ Two shore stations operating as a Loran 
“Pair” lay down a set of these lines, and a Loran 
receiver indicator aboard ship, connected to an 
ordinary antenna, enables the navigator to select 
the pair of signals appropriate to his area. The 
difference in time of travel of the radio waves 
from two ground stations is measured and a line 
of position deduced from this time difference. Thus 
by making two or more readings on two or more 
pairs of signals, the navigator may obtain the 
ship’s position. Radar, by providing the mariner 
with a “picture” of his surroundings on a screen, 
showing objects which may otherwise be invis- 
ible because of darkness or fog, offers many ad- 


vantages. It will provide a means of detecting the 
presence of land, otlier vessels, or any obstruction 
from which its waves may be reflected. In navi- 
gating channels and harbors (restricted Waters) 
flie device will “pick up” buoys and similar aids to 
navigation. Rescue work will be speeded up by 
showmg the position of the vessel in distress, elim- 
inating much search time. In July, 1945, 64 fixed 
and 17 mobile Loran Stations were being operated 
by the Coast Guard. At the same time 45 RACON 
(RAdar BeaCON) were under its operational 
control. These had been installed on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts, and in Hawaii and Alaska, and 
give the distance and bearing within a maximum 
range of 120 miles of an airplane from such beacon, 
enabling any craft to navigate in all weather con- 
ditions, if fitted with the proper interrogation 
equipment. Considerable development work is 
being conducted by the Coast Guard to adapt or 
provide the radar beacon system for marine nav- 
igation. This development also includes all shore 
based radar aids to navigation such as radar re- 
flectors. The rapidity with which merchant ves- 
sels install the necessary equipment will largely 
determine the more extensive use of these devices. 

Under marine inspection laws the Coast Guard 
had certificated 1,627 new vessels aggregating 
over 9,000,000 gross tons during the fiscal year 
1945. In addition 9,720 vessels had undergone 
annual inspections by Coast Guard marine in- 
spectors during the same period. Merchant Marine 
Hearing Units operated in all important U. S. ports 
during 1945 and others located in Europe, Suez, 
Ceylon, the South and Soutliwest Pacific and the 
Canal Zone, investigated marine casualties and 
conducted examinations of personnel, issuing of- 
ficers’ licenses and seamen certificates. 

The nine Coast Guard air stations along the 
U. S. coasts continued under the operational con- 
trol of the various Sea Frontiers and served as 
task units in the conduct of Air-Sea Rescue. Their 
165 planes rendered assistance in 686 plane 
crashes and saved 786 lives during the fiscal year 
1945. Included among these were 11 Canadian 
airmen rescued by heficopter in Labrador. Train- 
ing of helicopter pilots and maintenance crews 
continued. 

In the last stages of tlie war in the Pacific, 
Coast Guard manning attack transports, LSTs, 
LCI(L)s and otlier vessels participated early in 
1945, in important assault landings at I wo Jima, 
Zamboanga, the Ryukyu Islands and Okinawa. 
Others landed on the shores of Japan and were 
present at the final surrender of Japan’s armed 
forces in Tokyo in August. 

Russell R. Waesche 

COLOMBIA. A republic of South America. Area: 
439,825 square miles. Population; 9,620,800 
(1943). Capital; Bogotd. 

The Andes, intersected by high plateaus and 
deep river valleys, form the western third of the 
country; the remainder consists of plains watered 
by the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers. The climate 
varies with tlie altitude, low areas having tropi- 
cal heat, plateaus temperate climate, and the high 
mountain regions cold to frigid temperatures. 

Gov«rnmant. Under the Constitution of 1886, 
Colombia is a centralized republic of 14 Depart- 
ments, 4 Intendencias, and 6 Comisarias. It has 
a bi-cameral Congress composed of a Senate of 
63 members and a Chamber of Deputies of 131 
members. Ilie Congress holds two regular ses- 
sions a year; the first opens on Feb. 1 for 90 days 
and the second begins on July 20 and meets for 
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120 days. The President is elected for a 4-year 
term, and is aided by a Cabinet of 10 ministers. 
Alfonso L6pez Pumarejo was elected President on 
Aug. 7, 19^ for his second term (he previously 
served from 1934-38). In August, 1945, Presi- 
dent L6pez resigned, and Dr. Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, First Presidential Designate, became 
President to complete the term ending Aug. 7, 
1946. 

Tha People. The majority of the population of 
Colombia is mestizo; tne rest are persons of Euro- 
pean descent (15 percent); Indians (10 percent); 
and Negroes (5 percent). The group of Negroes 
and Negro mixtures has been estimated at about 
30 percent. Most of the people live in the Mag- 
dalena River valley in the mountain belt; popula- 
tion density is low in the coastal regions, and very 
low in the lowlands of the Orinoco and Amazon. 
Colombia’s largest cities are: Bo^td, 395,000; 
Medellin, 198,000; and Barranquifla, 183, (XK). 

The omcial lan^age is Spanish. The predom- 
inent religion is Roman Catholic. 

According to the census of 1938, 43.3 percent 
of the popidation over 10 years of age is literate. 
In 1941 tnere were 19,901 primary schools with a 
total enrollment of 685,317; 58,9^ students were 
enrolled in 776 secondary sdiools; and 3,713 stu- 
dents were enrolled in 8 universities. 

National Economy. Colombia is chiefly an agricul- 
tural country. The most important crop is coffee, 
of which Colombia is the second largest producer 
in the world. Other leading crops are: com, sugar, 
bananas, wheat, rice, and potatoes. The pastoral 
industry is also of considerable significance. Coffee 
production for the 1944-45 season reached a total 
of 727,518,600 pounds. Estimated annual pro- 
duction of com is 650,000 tons, and of potatoes, 
418,000 tons. Estimated production of wheat in 
1944 was 100,000 metric tons; of rice, 121,000 
tons of paddy rice, or 65,045 tons of polished rice. 
Sugar production in 1944 totaled about 88,000 
short tons. 

Colombia has extensive mineral resources. Pe- 
troleum provides the second most valuable of the 
coimtry’s exports. Total crude oil production dur- 
ing 1944 amounted to 22,647,476 barrels, com- 
pared with 13,261.065 barrels in 1943. Colombia 
also produces gold and platinum; production in 
1944 amounted to 553,531 troy ounces of gold, 
and 34,259 troy ounces of platinum. Copper, 
iron, and emermds are also important mineral 
products. 

There is little heavy industry, but Colombia 
manufactures a variety of products. The year 1944 
was notable for continueef commercial and indus- 
trial development. Principal commodities manu- 
factured include: textiles, leather, beverages, cig- 
arettes, glass, perfumery, cement, brick, pharma- 
ceuticals, and dothing. 

Foraign Troda. In recent years Colombia’s foreign 
trade with countries in the Eastern Hemisphere 
has declined, while trade with western hemi- 
sphere nations has greatly Increased. Total ex- 
ports for 1943 were valued at 218,525,000, pesos. 
I^incipal products exported, by value, were: cof- 
fee, crude petroleum, dyed cotton cloth, cattle 
hides, cattle, and platinum. The U.S. received 
85.6 percent of the total exports to western hemi- 
sphere countries. During the 1944-45 coffee quota 
year a total of 5,185,517 sacks of 60 kilograms 
each were exported from Colombia, of which 4,- 
696,255 sacks went to the U.S., and 71,911 sacla 
to Europe. The value of coffee exported in 1944- 
45 exceeded 177, 000, (XX) pesos. Exports of pe- 
troleum in 1944 were valuM at 37,317,000 pesos. 


In 1943 total ixnports were valued at 146,692,- 
(XK) pesos; the U.S. was die principal source of 
supply. In that year leading imports by value were: 
mw cotton and waste, rubber tires and tubes, 
dyed wool yam, cotton thread, newsprint, and 
wrapping paper. 

Evantt, 1945. President Alfonso L6pez was still 
under heavy fire as the year opened. In his New 
Year's message, he asked that a committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies investi^te his Administra- 
tion and his personal activities, ’Tiecause only 
when its unmistakable iudgment has been pro- 
nounced will the nation be relieved of impedi- 
ments placed in its way.” He declared that the 
opposition Conservative Party regarded him as an 
obstacle to harmony, referred to his recent offer 
to resign, and asserted that he was prepared to do 
anything necessary to subordinate partisan poli- 
tics to the natioxud interest. He added that the 
state of emergency which had been decreed during 
the abortive Pasto insurrection in July, 1944. 
would be lifted as soon as (Congress had reviewed 
the Administration’s acts during the emergency. 

A special session of Congress opened on Jan. 22 
to consider the emergency acts, constitutional re- 
form, reorganization of the Army, and pendmg 
labor, petroleum and agrarian legislation. This 
session would mark the termination of the Pasto 
incident, L6pez told the legislators. He warned 
that the country must face serious war and post- 
war problems and that it was possible that revolu- 
tionary activity was still afoot, and he urged poht- 
ical parties to stop quarreling over academic is- 
sues and to concentrate on vital problems. In 
conclusion, L6pez praised the patriotic attitude of 
opposition congressmen, and expressed the opinion 
that partisan barriers l^tween Liberals and Con- 
servatives were tending to disappear, citing Con- 
servative support of constitutional reform and 
other Administration-sponsored measures. 

Presidential politics became an active issue on 
Jan. 27 when a welcoming demonstration, spon- 
sored by the Liberal Party, greeted Gabriel Tur- 
bay, former Ambassador to the United States and 
presidential candidate, on his return to BogotA. 
The National Directorate of the Liberal Party was 
reorganized on Feb. 3 to include former President 
Eduardo Santos, Turbay, Foreign Minister Dario 
Echandia, and Julio Roberto Salazar Ferro. 
Echandia’s resignation to head the Directorate 
forced a Cabinet shift: Interior Minister Alberto 
Lleras Camargo became Foreign Minister and Edu- 
cation Minister Antonio Rocha was named Minister 
of the Interior. 

The special session of Congress adjourned on 
Feb. 16 after having passed most of the Adminis- 
tration-sponsored measures submitted to it; but 
the resignation of Mines and Petroleum Minister 
Nestor Pineda was attributed to the Senate’s fail- 
ure to act favorably on proposed amendments to 
petroleum legislation. Another special session was 
called for May 2 to pass on measures taken dur- 
ing the state of seige, imposed July 10, 1944, 
which was ofiBcially lifted by presidential decree 
on Feb. 21. 

The Government announced on Mar. 11 that 
it had discovered several hundred bombs and 
hand grenades in sacks hidden in the BogotA 
cathedral. More than a score of persons were ar- 
rested, and Administration forces charged Ae 
Conservatives with plotting against the L6pez re- 
gime. Archbishop Ismael Perdomo issued a formal 
statement in which he expressed the Qmreh’s dis- 
approval of any subversive movement, and called 
the plot criminal and sacrilegious, llie Govern- 
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ment announced that it regarded the a£Fair ‘*as an 
event of the gravest character, with ramifications 
in various parts of the count^, and that it has 
taken precautions to assure the maintenance of 
ublic order." Some of those arrested were said to 
ave been involved in the 1944 Pasto uprising. The 
Administration received messages of support from 
the National Manufacturers Association, the Bo- 
gota Chamber of Commerce, and many labor 
unions. It stated that the Army was not involved 
in the plot; only five army ofiBcers were among 
those arrested, and they were later declared in- 
nocent and released. This incident occurred on die 
eve of elections in which the entire Chamber of 
Deputies and all 14 departmental assemblies were 
renewed. The significance of the poll lay in the 
fact that the Liberals elected played a major role 
in the party convention in July, at which the Ad- 
ministration’s 1946 presidential candidate was se- 
lected. Eight hundred thousand voters— called a 
light turnout — ^went to the polls on Mar. 18. Offi- 
cial returns gave the Liberals 80 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Conservatives 46, and 
the Socialist Democrats (Communists) 5. Election 
trends were: a heavy increase in the Communist 
vote, and Liberal gains in the rural districts. Fol- 
lowers of Turbay claimed an intra-party victory. In 
the wake of the election, the Administration urged 
all persons who could do so to evacuate Bogota, 
where the water shortage had become increasingly 
serious, in spite of the season’s first rainfall on Mar. 
21. Two days later all Bogotd schools were ordered 
closed temporarily as medical authorities warned 
of epidemics. 

Lopez attempted to set up the republic's first bi- 
partisan Cabinet since 1934 on Mar. 30, when he 
appointed three Conservative leaders to ministerial 
osts: Roberto Urdaneta Arbaldez, member of the 
elegation to the Mexico City conference, was 
named Finance Minister; former Attorney General 
Rafael Escall6n, Minister of Education; and Senator 
Manuel Barrera Parra, described as an "extremist" 
follower of Conservative Party chief Laureauo 
G6mez, Minister of Mines and Petroleum. The Ad- 
ministration declared that this step was taken in 
conformity with the principles outlined in L6pez’s 
November 1944 message to Congress, in whicn he 
called for national unity to meet the problems of 
the transition period from war to peace. Urdaneta 
ArbaUez and Barrera Parra declined the appoint- 
ments, however. One local Liberal leader declared 
that: "The appointment of the three Conservative 
Ministers disturbs the Liberal party without pleas- 
ing the Conservative party." Tne whole eflFort col- 
lapsed on Apr. 8, when Escalldn reversed his earlier 
acceptance and declined appointment as Education 
Minister, declaring that his inclusion in a Liberal 
Cabinet would impede rather than aid national 
un^. The posts were filled by Liberal appointees. 

The special session of Congress was postooned 
from May 2 to June 4 and later to June 25 to ^study 
the laws necessary under agreements arising from 
the Mexico City and San Francisco international 
meetings." 

Another terrorist plot, to which the authorities 
attached little political significance, was broken up 
on May 31, when six men were arrested and 20 
pistols and a dynamite cache were confiscated. 
The Army and police were restricted to barracks 
and private telephone communication throughout 
the republic was suspended, but the country re- 
mained calm. 

On the following day there was a mutiny in the 
Bogota penitentiary, 1 m by General Eduarao Bo- 
nitto and other army officers jailed as a result of the 


1944 Pasto rebellion. They temporarily seized con- 
trol of the prison and demanded the release of 
political prisoners, but the Government quickly re- 
gained control. Once again capital and labor or- 
ganizations pledged support to the Goveriiment, 
and the Colombian Labor Federation called for 
action "to end, once and for all, these attempts by 
pro-Fascist forces." All army generals and officers 
of the Bogotd garrison called on the President on 
June 4 to assure him of their loyalty. 

There were student demonstrations in Bocotd 
university during the second week in June, and on 
June 12 the Government, announcing the existence 
of a subversive movement, decreed a state of emer- 
gency in the capital. The decree provided for cen- 
sorship of the press and communications, and pro- 
hibited public meetings. In a letter to the Attorney 
General, President L6pez charged on June 13 that 
Conservative leader G6mez knew the names of in- 
dustrialists, many of whom had pledged loyalty to 
the Administration after discovery of the last plot, 
who were backing the current subversive move- 
ment. G6mez refused to divulge his information to 
the authorities, L6pez added. The National Manu- 
facturers Association called the charges “too ri- 
diculous to need denial." 

The special session of Confess convened on 
June 25 and L6pez told it that he was prepared to 
resign if this would “redeem the country from the 
unrest in which it has lived in recent months." He 
confessed that he was puzzled by the recent sub- 
versive outbreaks and declared that a new "reac- 
tionary campaign," marked by the clergy’s re-entry 
into politics, had been launched, and that many 
Conservatives were defending convicted sedi- 
tionists. 

Former Foreign Minister Dario Echandia and 
Anibel Badel, First and Second Presidential Des- 
ignates, respectively, resigned on July 7. 

Thousands participated in a pro- Administration 
Bogotd demonstration on July 10, anniversary of 
the abortive Pasto rebellion. Labor, banking, and 
the Liberal and Socialist Democratic ( Communist ) 
Parties vigorously rejected Ldpez’s suggestion that 
he might retire, ana the President assured them 
that the Government would maintain order at all 
costs; he called for national cooperation to adjust 
to postwar economic conditions. On July 17 the 
Senate rejected L6pez’s proffered resimation and 
passed a resolution promising the Administration 
"steadfast cooperation with measures tending to 
maintain calm in the country and stren^en its 
democratic institutions." But on July 19 Lopez told 
the Senate that he was determined to resign. "What 
moves me to believe that my separation from the 
Government is indispensable,” the President ex- 
plained, "is the fact or not having attained my aims, 
although they have the copious support of national 
majorities." 

In the midst of the presidential crisis, the regular 
session of Congress opened on July 20, the state of 
emergency in Bogotd was lifted on tlie same day, 
and the national convention of the Liberal Party be- 
gan on July 22. 

Followers of Dario Echandia withdrew from the 
convention when they failed to block a move to re- 
place the plural party directorate with a single 
chief, and on Juw 25 Gabriel Turbay won the 
pa^'s presidential nomination by a vote of 154 to 
3. Echandia partisans announced that they would 
seek invalidation of the nomination. And one-time 
Labor Minister Jorge Elidcer Gait4n declared that 
he also was still in the race. 

On July 27 Foreign Minister Alberto Lleras Ca- 
margo was elected First Presidential Designate by 
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122 congressional votes against 64 cast for Luis 
L6pez de Mesa, thereby putting him in line to sue- 
cera L6pez. 

The Resident sent his formal resimation to the 
Senate on July 31, expressing the hope that his 
withdrawal from office would produce fundamen- 
tal change in political conditions to guarantee order, 
to fortify the civil administration and to create an 
atmosphere of tranquility for the great work of na- 
tional collaboration in all public and private ac- 
tivities.*’ The Senate on Aug. 2 accepted the resig- 
nation unanimously, and on Aug. 7 Lleras Camargo 
was inaugurated for the remainder of L6pez*s term, 
ending on Aug. 7. 1946. Lleras Camargo’s inaugural 
speech confirmed the expectation that his interim 
Administration would devote itself to calming the 
country’s troubled political waters. He would give 
all his time, the President said, to the study of vital 
problems and not to his personal defense, because 
ne did not recognize ’^enemies within the father- 
land.” will cooperate closely with Congress dur- 
ing my term of office,” he announced. 

During the rest of the year, Colombia was chiefly 
preoccupied with party politics. The Liberal Party 
became more and more divided. Echandia with- 
drew from the presidential race on August 4 in 
order to avoid deepening the split in the party, 
which he said had been aggravated by the “hasty” 
nomination of Turbay. But Eliecer Gaitdn remained 
an active opponent ci Turbay, and his strength was 
said to be growing as time passed, particularly 
among the workers. The light Liberal vote cast in 
municipal elections on Oct. 7 was called favorable 
to him, for he had asked his followers not to par- 
ticipate. Meanwhile the Conservatives postponed a 
final decision on their part in the 1946 election, 
apparently waiting to capitalize on Liberal dis- 
sention. When a provincial Conservative newspaper 
proposed a candidate, leader Laureano G6mez 
characterized it as carrying on “intelligence with 
the enemy.” 

Laureano G6mez made another characteristic 

f esture in November, when he resigned from the 
enate committee which advises the Foreim Min- 
istry because its Liberal members were in favor of 
asking Ecuador to extradite Capt. Jos4 Gregorio 
Quintero. Quintero was the officer who shot and 
Imled Gen. Julio Guerin when the general refused 
to take part in the Pasto revolt. Quintero was ar- 
rested but escaped from jail and fled to Ecuador. 
The Government maintained that the captain was 
a common criminal and hence subject to extradi- 
tion. Gdmez said he was a political refugee because 
he had been tried by a court martial. 

The country faced a labor crisis late in the year 
when 12,000 boatmen on the Magdalena River went 
on strike. The river is a life-line of Colombia, since 
the river boats carry most of the goods which move 
between the coast and the interior. For this reason 
Colombians have always feared such a strike, 
which the boatmen’s Communist-dominated union 
has often used as a threat. The demands of the 
strikers seemed unreasonable and apparently po- 
litical in nature. The firmness with which the young 
interim President met the challenge and ended the 
strike greatly increased his political stature. 

Harry B. Murkland. 

COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF— Unittd States and Great 
Britain. Establishment of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff was announced by the War Department on 
Feb. 6, 1942. Under the direction of the heads of 
the United Nations, the Combined Chiefs of Stall 
collaborated in the formulation and execution of 
policies and plans concerning (a) the strategic 


conduct of the war; (b) the broad program of war 
requirements, based on approved strategic policy; 
(c) the allocation of munition resources, based on 
strategic needs and the availability of means of 
transportation; (d) the requirements for overseas 
transportation for the fighting services of the United 
Nations, based on approved strategic priority. 

U.S, Members: Aam. W. D. Leahy, Chief of 
Staff to the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy; Gen. Dvright D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army; Adm. C. W. Nimitz, Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations; 
Gen. H. H. Arnold, Commanding General, Army 
Air Forces. 

British Members: Field Marshal Sir Henry Mait- 
land Wilson, Head of British Joint Staff Mission in 
Washington; Adm. Sir James Somerville; Lt. Gen. 
Sir G. N. Macready; Air Marshal Douglas Colyer. 

COMBINED FOOD BOARD— United Stotes, United King- 
dom, and Canada. A Board created on June 9, 1942, 
by the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, to obtain a 
planned and expeditious utilization of the food re- 
sources of the United Nations in order to coordi- 
nate further the prosecution of the war. In Octo- 
ber, 1943, the Canadian Prime Minister accepted 
membership in behalf of Canada. U.S. Member: 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

COMBINED PRODUCTION AND RESOURCES BOARD— 
United States, Great Britain, and Canada. A Board 
created by the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain on June 9, 
1942, for the most effective use of the combined re- 
sources of the United States and the United King- 
dom for the prosecution of the war. It was ex- 
panded on Nov. 10, 1942. to include a Canadian 
member. The function of the Board is to determine 
the availability and sources of supply for finished 
products ( other than raw materials and foodstuffs ) 
required in liberated areas and to coordinate pro- 
duction and allocation. 

Members: United States, J. A. Krug; Great Brit- 
ain, Stafford Cripps; Canada, C. D. Howe. 

COMBINED RAW MATERIALS BOARD— United Statei and 
Great Britain. A Board created Jan. 26, 1942, by 
President Roosevelt and former Prime Minister 
Churchill to mobilize the raw material resources 
available to the United States and United Kingdom 
for the most effective combined use against the en- 
emy. On Jan. 20, 1945, the charter of the Board 
was reaffirmed and continued for the duration 
of the war. The Board is composed of the fol- 
lowing: United States Member, William L. Batt, 
and Executive Secretary, R. B. Whiting; United 
Kingdom Member, Sir Henry Self, and Executive 
Secretary, H. O. Hooper. 

The activities of the Board included over-all re- 
view of the supply and requirements position of 
the United Nations for the major critical and essen- 
tial raw materials, allocation of supplies of scarce 
raw materials among the United Nations when nec- 
essary, recommendations aimed at expanding sup- 
plies and conserving the use of raw materials in 
short supply, coordinating the purchasing activities 
of the United States ana Great Britain in foreign 
raw material markets, and the adjustment of the 
day-to-day raw materials problems which have 
bera referred to or initiated by the Board. 

COMBINED SHIPPING ADJUSTMENT BOARD— UnIfad 
StatM and Gmot Britain. A Board created in 1942 to 
adjust and harmonize the work of the British Min- 
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istry of War Transport and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

COMMERCE, Department of. A Department of the U.S. 

Government, created in 1903 as the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. The activities of the De- 
partment include population, agricultural and other 
censuses; collection, analysis, and dissemination of 
commercial statistics; promotion of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce; coastal and geodetic surveys; es- 
tablishment of commodiw weights, measures, and 
standards; supervision of the issuance of patents 
and the registration of trade-marks; the establish- 
ment and maintenance of aids to air navigation, the 
certification of airmen, the inspection and registra- 
tion of aircraft, and the enforcement of rules and 
regulations issued pursuant to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938; supervision of the issuance of 
weatlier forecasts and warnings for the benefit of 
agriculture, commerce, and navigation including 
weather service for aviation, and the publication 
of climatic statistics; development of inland water- 
way transportation, and supervision of the opera- 
tion of government-owned barge lines, ana nu- 
merous other functions concerning these activities 
and related subjects. 

The Department of Commerce as at present con- 
stituted, with the Office of the Secretary, includes: 

Bureau of the Cen&ufi 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Coast and (Jeodetic SSurvey 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

Inland Waterways Corporation 

Patent Office 

National Bureau of Standards 

W'^eather Bureau 

Secretary in 1945: Henry A. Wallace; Under 
Secretary, Wayne C. Taylor. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION (CCC). An agency 
under the War Food Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, established as an in- 
dependent agency in 1933, transferred to the War 
Food Administration, Apr. 19, 1943, and later, 
June 29, 1945, placed again under the control of 
the Department of Agriculture. It has an authorized 
capital of $100,000,000. 

The Corporation is empowered under its charter 
to buy and sell, lend upon, or otherwise deal in 
agricultural or other commodities. To finance these 
activities, it is permitted, under the act of Apr. 12, 
1945, to borrow by the issuance of obligations guar- 
anteed by the U.S. and not to exceed $4,750,000,- 
000 . 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II the Cor- 
poration was engaged principally in making loans 
to farmers on agricultural commodities stored on 
farms and in warehouses. Objectives were to help 
stabilize the prices of farm products, bring about 
the orderly marketing of farm products, and to 
accumulate supplies during years of abundance 
for use in years of shortage. Following the out- 
break of war, operations were expanded to help 
increase the production of food, feed, and fibers 
for war needs. To this end numerous loan, pur- 
chase, and sales programs are now in cmeration. 
Commodities include practically all the food and 
feed grains, vegetable-oil crops, some truck crops, 
cotton, hemp, and naval stores. 

The Corporation finances the purchase of food, 
feed, and fibers for Lend-Lease export, and helps to 
finance the domestic production of commodities 
formerly imported, and disposes of surplus food 
and of farm commodities for export at competitive 
world prices, pursuant to the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944. 


Commodity Credit Corporation loans outstand- 
ing on all commodities totaled 415 million dollars 
on May 31, 1945, compared with 781 million on 
Mar. 31, 1943. Loan stocks included less wheat, 
com, tobacco, naval stores, but more cotton than 
in March, 1943. Commodities owned by CCC to- 
taled 763 million dollars on Mar. 31, 1944, com- 
pared with 885 million on Mar. 31, 1943. These 
commodities included wheat, tobacco, sugar, soy- 
beans, cotton, and imported and domestic fats and 
oils. 

President in 1945: Frank Hancock. 

COMMONWEALTH FUND. This endowment, estab- 
hshed in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness “to do 
something for the welfare of mankind,” and later 
increased by gifts from the founder and from 
Edward S. Harness, president of the Fund from 
its inception until his death Jan. 29, 1940, now 
amounts to approximately $47,333,000. Appro- 
priations in the year ended Sept. 30, 1945, were 
$1,644,216.90. Activities tending to promote or 
maintain physical and mental he^th accounted for 
three quarters of this total. More than $375,000 
was appropriated for medical research. In medi- 
cal education, fellowships were offered for ad- 
vanced study; provision was made for visiting 
instructors in medical schools; aid was given to 
departments of preventive medicine and psychiatry, 
to teaching arrangements desired to promote in- 
terplay between medicine and psychiatry, and to 
various forms of postgraduate instruction for men 
in practice. Public health activities, desired to 
raise standards of rural service, centered in Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Oklahoma. Fourteen rural 
community hospitals built or remodeled with aid 
from the Fund were at work during the year: 
these hospitals stress opportunities for professional 
education as well as standards of medical, nursing, 
and technical services. Personnel shortages re- 
mained general and embarrassing. The Common- 
wealth Fund Fellowships for British graduate 
students at American xmiversities were suspended 
during the war, but fourteen fellowships for post- 
graduate study in medicine and public health were 
awarded in 1944—45 to Latin-Americans. The 
Fund published in the year eight new books of 
educational significance in its fields of operation. 
Since the beginning of the war the Fund has ap- 
propriated some $1,500,000 for war relief and 
other purposes related to war needs, including the 
rehabilitation of men discharged from the armed 
forces with psychiatric disunities. The direc- 
tors of the Fund are; Malcolm P. Aldrich (presi- 
dent), William E. Birdsall, Phil W. Bunnell, 
Adrian M. Massie, Lewis Perry, Barry C. Smith, 
William E. Stevenson, and Thomas D. Thacher. 
Its offices are at 41 East 57th Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 

COMMUNICATIONS, EUctrical. Wartime controls of 
international communications were rapidly and 
progressively relaxed following the cessation of 
hostilities. Principal exceptions at the year-end 
were occupation zones in Europe and in the Orient 
Most of the major internationw channels had been 
reopened to commercial traffic and some new chan- 
nels established in spite of limited availability of 
materials. Most ship-to-shore services were re- 
stored. 

A 12-day telecommunications parley was con- 
cluded Dec. 4, 1945, between U.S. Government 
and British Empire delegates. Amements reached 
should go a long way to expand communications 
throughout the world. Subject to approval by the 
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Foreiflpi ofBlces of the several British Common- 
wealtl^ and to approval in the U.S. by both the 
State Department and the President, the agree- 
ments included the following points: 

1. A World ceiling of 30 cents per word was 
established for full-rate messages and 20 cents for 
code messages. Proposed to be e£Fective April 1. 
1946, this new rate compares with present rates of 
$1.05 per word from New York to Sarawak; to 
Singapore, 89 cents; to Bombay, 46 cents; to South 
Africa, 50 cents; to Cevlon, 48 cents. Proposed 
new press-rate ceiling ot cents per word com- 
pares with such present rates as 18 cents per word 
from San Francisco to Bombay. 

2. The gold franc was abandoned as the me- 
dium of payment and measure of telecommunica- 
tions charges, in favor of the dollar on the basis 
of the pound sterling at $4.03. Other countries may 
adopt the doUar-sterling basis by reciprocal agree- 
ments with the U.S. and the Commonwealths. 

3. A protocol was signed between the U.S. and 
the United Kingdom acknowledging certain exist- 
ing "'exclusive arrangements’* pertaining to tele- 
coxtununications for certain other countries, but 
agreeing to discourage exclusive arrangements in 
the future. 

Radar. Radar ranks second only to the atomic 
bomb in its significance as a wartime combat tool 
and in the extent to which its development and 
use were closely guarded military secrets. Radar 
as a word is coined from the contraction of the 
“radio detection and ranging” equipment and 
system to which it applies. l3escriptivelv, radar can 
be defined as a powerful electronic "'eye” which 
by means of ultrahigh-frequency radio impulses 
and echoes of these impulses accurately deter- 
mines the presence and exact location of objects 
in ^ace, under total darkness or other conditions 
which would prevent these objects being located 
by visual means. Specifically, a radar system; 1) 
generates ultrahigh-frequency high-powered elec- 
tric waves, or pulses; 2) projects these waves or 
pulses from an antenna, in a closely controlled and 
usually very narrow beam — ^like a searchlight 
beam; 3) picks up the echoes of these waves or 
pulses that are reflected back by the objects upon 
which the rays impinge — again, similar to the see- 
ing of an object by means of the light reflected 
back by it from a searchli^t beam; 4) converts 
these echo pulses into a visible pattern on the fluo- 
rescent screen of a cathode-ray tube, the versatile 
tube long used in industry for many things includ- 
ing television viewers. Related electronic devices 
accurately time the intervals between outgoing 
pulses and incoming echoes, and thus accurately 
measure the distance to the reflecting object (for 
the impulses and returning echoes travel in a 
straight line and at the ^ed of li^t, 186,000 
miles per second.) Other devices guidfe the reflec- 
tor-like antenna to follow an enemy objective au- 
tomatically even though both seardher and object 
may be in rapid motion. 

Broadly classified, the hundred or more diflPerent 
types of radar fall into two general categories: 1 ) 
the “search” types, which sweep over wide and 
distant areas to detect the presence and approxi- 
mate location of a target; 2) the “&e control” 
types which precisely locate, and accurately 
guns or bombs at, targets unseen by ^e gunners 
or bombardiers, assuring that the missiles will 
reach those targets even if they are moving. Both 
functions are combined in some radars, which em- 
ploy relatively lower fr^uencies (longer wave- 
length) for broad searching and relatively higher 
frequencies (shorter wavelengths) for tne more 


accurate determination of exact location of the 
target. Refinements in search radars led to the de- 
velopment of equipment which put on the viewing 
screen in front of the operator the equivalent m 
an animated map, reveaung ships, shore lines, is- 
lands, rivers, buildings, roadways, and other ob- 
jects within the field of “view. This equipment, 
enabling the airplane operator to “see” otherwise 
invisible targets and surrounding objects, and en- 
abling the pilot of a surface vessel to “see” other- 
wise invisible shorelines and other objects, was 
of especial importance to wartime air and marine 
navigation, and holds wide possibilities for peace- 
time navigation. 

Radar enabled the embattled and outnumbered 
Royal Air Force filter pilots to fend off the Ger- 
man air blitz of Britain. It opened the way for the 
Normandy landing. It enabled the destruction of 
German and Japanese war industry. It contributed 
spreatly to the mitigation of the German buzz-bomb 
blitz on England. It sought out Japanese ground 
instaUations, ships, and planes from Guadalcanal 
to Tokyo. Germans and Japanese also had military 
radars, many of them r^ecting excellent tech- 
nique. They were, however, outclassed by the com- 
bined research of British and American scientists 
coupled with the mass production capacity of 
American industry. Wartime radar was exceedingly 
big and expensive business. Individual sets ranged 
from $5,000 to $90,000 in cost and from 35 tons 
or more for a land based set to about the weight 
of a man for airborne equipment. Radar equipment 
deliveries to the Army, Air Forces, and Navy up 
to July 1, 1945 totalled $2,700,000,000; divided 
$1,000,000,000 for airborne equipment, $800,000,- 
000 for ground equipment, $^0,000,000 for ship- 
borne equipment, and $400,000,000 for develop- 
ment and other miscellaneous related costs. 

Rodio. As radio broadcasting celebrated its 25th 
birthday in November, 1945, the promise of its near 
future included: the rapid development of a na- 
tionwide system of frequency modulation (FM) 
broadcasting stations, with static-free radio recep- 
tion for the listener; facsimile broadcasting, and 
corresponding facsimile reception in home radio 
sets; rapid development of nation-wide television 
networli, with the capability of full color trans- 
mission and greatly improved quality of received 
image; a nation-wide system of high-powered dear- 
channel standard amplitude-modulated (AM) 
broadcasting stations, at intervals throughout the 
country on a plan designed to provide ramo service 
to remote rural areas not now satisfactorily served. 

Assignment of new frequency bands for FM 
broadcast was made in mid-year by the Federal 
Communications Commission, jumping the allowed 
frequency from the range 42^0 megacycles up to 
the range 88-108 megacycles. This decision was 
strongly contested by most equipment manufac- 
turers and radio broadcasters alike, because it made 
obsolete all existing equipment. FCC stoutly de- 
fended its decision, however, stating that in the 
newly assigned frequency range. FM would have 
ample space to expand and would be troubled with 
much less mutual interference. This newly assigned 
frequency range will provide 100 FM broadcasting 
channels which, according to FCC, should accom- 
modate something like 10,000 FM broadcasting 
stations in the United States, as compared with 
approximately 900 present standard (AM) sta- 
tions. About a half-million FM home receivers and 
33 commercial FM broadcasting stations will re- 
quire equipment conversions to enable them to 
operate in the new frequency bands. Estimated 
cost for this conversion ranged from $10 to $20 for 
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each receiver and about $10,000 for each broad- 
casting station. 

Frequency modulation is a system of broadcast- 
ing developed and long promoted by Major Edwin 
H. Armstrong of Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. In this system, the electrical impulscss which 
carry the speech or music signals throu^ the 
ether are of constant amplitude but vary in fre- 
Quency according to the instantaneous nature ef 
uie signal; in the standard or amplitude-modula- 
tion system, the frequency is constant and the am- 
plitude varies. The imtx)rtant difference is, from 
the standpoint of the listener, that aU manner of 
“static” ranging from thunderstorms to electric 
razors, are amplitude-modulated impulses and 
hence are picked up in the AM system and inter- 
fere with broadcast reception, whereas all such 
disturbances automatically are screened out by 
the FM system. 

With 600 applications for FM broadcast licenses 
currently before it, and expecting from 2,000 to 
3,000 more within the next five years, FCC di- 
vided die United States into two areas. Area 1 
comprises southern New Hampshire, all of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia; South- 
eastern New York as far north as Albany-Troy- 
Schenectady; Maryland, east of Hagerstown; and 
Pennsylvania east of Harrisburg. Area II comprises 
the remainder of the U.S. FCC also designated 
three ty^ of stations: metropolitan, community, 
and rural. Metropolitan stations are limited to 20,- 
000 watts effective radiation, and are required to 
have antenna 500 feet above the highest point of 
the local terrain within 10 miles. (In FM broad- 
casting, the height of the transmitter antenna 
largely controls me distance range of the station, 
as the signal transmission characteristic is similar 
to that of light or vision, and does not go beyond 
the horizon.) Community stations, designated to 
serve the smaller areas, are limited to 250 watts 
effective radiated power, with antenna heights of 
250 feet. Rural stations, for service in widely scat- 
tered rural areas and smaller communities, wiU 
be allowed to have power as high as 200,000 watts 
effective radiation. In Area II, all three types of 
stations will be permitted. In Area I, because of 
the relative proximity of cities in this heavily pop- 
ulated area, only the metropolitan and the com- 
munity classes of stations will be permitted. 

Facsimile broadcasting received very little pub- 
lic attention during the war, but the military serv- 
ices were very much awake to its possibilities, and 
marked process was made. Encouragement to fac- 
simile broadcasting is given by FCC through its 
permission for FM channels to be used for such 
transmission when channels are not required for 
rural broadcasting. In Area II, the freouency range 
106-108 megacycles has been allocated to facsimue 
broadcasting until such time as that service is 
transferred to its eventual place at 470-480 mega- 
cycles. Further impetus to facsimile broadcasting 
was given by the announcement in December, 1945, 
by a company that it had recently installed on top 
of a New York Ci^ skyscraper a new type of an- 
tenna and that within a month test broadcasting 
would be undertaken, with regular transmission eff 
news, cartoons, pictures, and other printed matter 
to follow. It is the opinion of FCC engineers that 
facsimile broadcasting systems and receiving equip- 
ment will be developed rapidly as labor and ma- 
terials become available. 

Radio telephone developments, as distinct from 
radio broadcasting, made great technical strides 
under the pressure of wartime requirements. Adap- 


tation of these to commercial and other telephone 
service already has begun. Two demonstrations 
were made in New York Ci^ in the fall, of 1945, 
showing the practical application of theretofore 
secret microwave radio relay equipment originally 
designed for military service, to meet commercial 
communication requirements including telephone, 
telegraph, facsimile, and teletypewriter service. 
Ihe Bell Telephone Laboratories demonstrated 
equipment knovm to the Army and Navy as 
AN/TRC-6 calling attention to it as the first and 
only American-built microwave radio relay com- 
munications system to have seen actual combat use 
by the armed forces, and one which had distin- 
guished itself in both European and Pacific theatre 
service. The equipment uses radio frequencies of 
the order of 5,000 megacycles. In conjunction with 
similar equipment at Neshanic, N.J.. 40 miles 
away, the equipment accommodated the simulta- 
neous transmission of 6 telephone conversations, 
a facsimile transmission of a weather map, and 18 
teletype messages. By looping the circuits, the 
equivalent of a 2.800-mile airline radio relay tele- 
phone circuit was demonstrated. Similarly, the 
Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc., 
gave a demonstration of 24 simultaneous two-way 
telephone conversations over an 80-mile micro- 
ray relay circuit including two repeaters and op- 
erating at 1.300 megacycles on a single carrier 
frequency. Both these equipments utilized the 
pulse-time system of modulation, as distinct from 
amplitude modulation or frequency modulation. 
Pufse-time modulation was describea briefly in the 
Yeiar Book for 1944. 

Plans for a general mobile radio telephone serv- 
ice which would bring the advantages of two-way 
voice communication to drivers of motor vehicles 
were announced by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, in connection with the filing 
of applications with the FCC for authority to in- 
stall such radiotelephone stations in Baltimore, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Denver, Houston, Mil- 
waukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, and Washington, D.C. In 
addition, it announced that surveys are being made 
to determine the need and feasibility of mobile 
radio telephone service in many other cities and 
along certain highways of tlie U.S. The proposed 
system contempmtes that subscribers* vehicles will 
be equipped with low power ( 15 watt ) transmit- 
ters and receivers operating on fixed wave-bands. 
The links between these mobile units and existing 
wire telephones will be through radio “central of- 
fices** which will be higher-powered (250 watts) 
transmitters and receivers erected at strategic 
points around a city, or along highways for rural 
or inter-city service. Effective range of such equip- 
ment would be limited to a 25 to 35-mile radius. 
Other possibilities for mobile radio telephone 
equipment includes bus, truck, and taxi fleets; large 
farms and ranches; railroads; and public utilities. 
Both utilities and railroads have been experiment- 
ing for some years with the use of mobile commu- 
nications equipment, with eminent success, and 
are expected to pursue their pro^ams more ac- 
tively as equipment becomes available. 

A radar-type of communication systems operat- 
ing at 2,660 megacycles is to be installed on 160 
miles of the Chicago Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
way *s double-track line between Chicago and Rock 
Island, 111. By the end of the year, the FCC had 
recognised railroad-radio service, by issuing rules 
and regulations for the establishment of its Rail- 
road Radio Service effective December 23, 1945. 
A featured provision of the proposed rules was that 
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eligibility for operating licenses in railroad-radio 
service will be confined to common carriers. Fre- 
quencies allocated by the FCC for this service are 
in the range from 158.43 megacycles up to and 
induing 161.97 megacycles. Experiments con- 
ducted in collaboration with the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad enabled the new Ro<^ 
Island communication equipment to be tested in 
actual operation through the Moffat Tunnel near 
Denver. Communication signals were reported to 
be constant and entirely satisfactory at all times 
through the timnel, indicating that for the fost 
time trains may pick up clear audible commimica- 
tion signals even while passing through tunnels 
and deep gorges, something that was impossible 
with prewar communications equipment. Radio 
communication tests, first begun by the Great 
Northern Railway in 1925, were resumed on a 30- 
mile section of the GN lines on the Mesabi Iron 
Range in Northern Minnesota, where commimica- 
tion is to be established between crews of ore train 
locomotives and several stations along the line. 

Tdtgrophy. Indicating conviction that radio relay 
systems operating at the super-high frequencies, 
developed for sudi secret war projects as the mili- 
tary radar systems, will supersede conventional 
wired systems on heavy-traffic telegraphic circuits. 
Western Union Telegraph Company announced in 
October, 1945, tbat within the next 7 years it ex- 
pects to link all major U.S. cities by radio relay. 
Only 6 months after setting up its first experimental 
circuit between New York and Philadelphia, West- 
ern Union thus was ready to proceed with a pro- 
gram that will make obsolete hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of wire circuits in its present 2,300,- 
000-mile telegraphic network. In their place will 
rise radio relay towers at intervals of around 30 
miles ( since radio relay depends upon line-of-sight 
transmission, spacing will vary according to ter- 
rain). Next step in the program is an enlarged **ex- 
perimental" system interconnecting New York, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington, application for the 
operation of which was made to uie Federal Com- 
munications Commission. This step is expected 
eventually to permit removal of some 2,500 miles 
of pole Ihies, 54,000 miles of wire and 160 miles 
of aerial and underground cable, between these 
three cities. 

Each leg of the proposed circuit will have radio 
beams in each direction, each beam able to handle 
up to 1,080 telegrams simultaneously. The radio 
relay facilities, however, are expected to be used 
in part for other types of transmission, including 
facsimile, leased telegraph networks, and private 
telephone circuits for company use. Reports cur- 
rent at year-end indicate that the proposed change- 
over on major traffic circuits could be accomplished 
as far west as Kansas City within 5 years. The 
program is part of $62,000,000 in Western Union 
improvements for which plans are definitely sched- 
ule. The present New York-Philadelphia radio re- 
lay operates at a frequency of 4,000 megacycles. 
The new system is expected to use frequencies be- 
tween 3,000 mega^cles and 15,000 megacycles. 
Frequency modulation is employed, imder a license 
agreement with Major Edwin H. Armstrong, hold- 
er of FM patents. 

The 2,670-mile submarine Commercial Pacific 
cable between Midway and Guam, severed by the 
United States Navy as a security measure when 
war broke out with Japan, was restored to service 
December 21, 1945. Although the severed ends of 
the loi^ cable line had been marked miles out to 
sea and tied to buoys, reports indicate that it was 
no small task to find and reassemble them. The 


Army cable repair ship "Restorer,” appropriately 
named, did the job. Before the war, this cable 
carried from 500,000 to 750,000 messages annually 
to Asia and key Pacific points. 

Telephony. As the year 1945 closed, the United 
States telephone industry had accumulated ap- 
proximately 23i million applications for telephone 
service which could not be filled for lack of facili- 
ties; in addition, another half-million unfilled ap- 
plications for residence extension telephones, and 
proportionately large numbers of applications for 
teletype and other services required for business 
and industry. 

The postwar program of the Bell System lists the 
following: (1) Catching up with unfilled requests 
for service, which in turn, means extension of tele- 
phone switchboard, line, and other facilities to ac- 
commodate new telephones, etc.; (2) Replacements 
of temporary wartime expedients, and resumption 
of the prewar program of replacing obsolete 
equipment (for example, about 2)i million of die 
obsolete desk-stand type of telephone instruments 
remained to be replaced when war interrupted the 
rehabilitation program, and, in addition to those, 
about a million such instruments were returned to 
service to meet wartime needs); (3) Extending 
and increasing the capacity of the long-distance 
network covering the U.S., including provision for 
television and the use of ultrahigh-frequency radio 
relay equipment originally dev^oped for the use 
of armies in the field; (4) Resumption of the pro- 
gram of replacing manual equipment by dial-type 
equipment, for local service, and extension of di- 
rect-dialing for short- and medium-distance toll 
calls; (5) Extension of two-way telephone service 
to such fields as motor vehicles, railroad trains, and 
coastal marine craft, also expansion of facilities for 
direct international overseas radio-telephone serv- 
ice; (6) Extension of facilities to bring telephone 
service to most American farms. 

With reference to this latter point. Bell System 
resumed late in 1945 its prewar experiments in co- 
operation with the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration toward the development and establishment 
of a satisfactory system for superimposing tele- 
phone service on rural electric power lines by 
means of a small version of the high-frequency 
carrier system utilized on long high-voltage power 
transmission lines. Experimental installations have 
been made. The possibilities of radio, improved 
under war pressure, for remote rural telephone 
service also are to be investigated. With about a 
million rural customers now served and another 
million expected to be served by the Bell System 
within the next five years, and with parallel activity 
by the local independent elements of the U.S. tele- 
phone service industry, the great majority of Amer- 
ican farms should have telephone service available 
to them by 1950 if not before. 

Long-distance telephone hnes steadily have been 
going under^ound over a period of many years. 
As of the ena of 1945 about 70 percent — some 25,- 
000 route miles— -of the basic nation-wide network 
of interconnected telephone toll cable is under- 
ground. An additional 10,000 miles is planned by 
flie Bell System for the next few years. Most im- 
portant element in the extension of toll cable facil- 
ity is the new transcontinental coaxial-cable line 
reported in tlie Year Book for 1944. Termination 
of the fighting of World War II has enabled this 
program to be expedited, the objective now being 
to reach Los Angles with the new all-coaxial-cable 
line by the spring of 1947. Present plans for the 
coaxial-cable system call for four interconnected 
"Backbone” routes: 1) Atlantic Seaboard, from 
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New York .to Miami via Atlanta; 2) Southern trans- 
continental, from Atlanta to Los Anceles and San 
Francisco; 3) Mid-western, from the east coast, 
probably Washington, to Chicago via Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland, with branch from Cleveland to 
Buffalo; 4) North-south route from Chicago to 
New Orleans via St. Louis and Memphis, inter- 
secting the transcontinental route at Jackson, Miss. 
By the year-end about 2,000 of the approximately 
7,000 route-miles of coaxial cable required for tiiis 
project had been manufactured, ana 1,500 miles 
of it was in the ground. As this cable becomes 
available, it is being installed in those locations 
which most urgently require additional toll-circuit 
facilities, thus at once meeting current needs and 
also providing successive elements of the ultimate 
Ian. The system will accommodate television 
roadcast distribution as well as long-distance tele- 
phone service. A single pair of coaxial units can 
accommodate 480 telephone circuits. The cables 
being laid include up to 4 such pairs. 

Another type of facility which also may prove 
important in strengthening the U.S. long-distance 
telephone network is the ultrahij[h frequency (or 
also known as ‘‘microwave” or ‘microray”) radio 
equipment developed for military use during the 
war. The Bell System has obtained FCC approvals 
for the experimental “radio-relay” system between 
New York and Boston, announced in the Year 
Book for 1944. As this radio system is limited to 
line-of-sight range, seven intermediate radio re- 
peater stations are planned between New York and 
Boston. This experimental system will apply in 
the field of radio a principle long established on 
long-distance telephone lines; the insertion of am- 
plification or “repeater” equipment at intervals 
along the whole length to bolster tlie signal 
strength and compensate for transmission losses. 
It was, for example, the application of repeater 
units to wire lines that in 1915 made possible the 
first direct transcontinental telephone conversation. 
Similar radio relay equipment is scheduled for 
early and extensive use by Western Union to re- 
place long distance wire telegraph lines ( q.v. ) . 

Long-distance rates again were reduced effec- 
tive July 1, 1945, by the Bell System, applying to 
calls over 790 miles. Example station-to-station 
daytime rates; Between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, reduced from $4.00 to $2.50; between New 
York and Denver, reduced from $3.25 to $2.35. 

Special telephone arrangements made for the 
United Nations Conference on International Organ- 
ization held in San Francisco beginning April 25, 
1945, are of some interest. By Apm 15 a special in- 
stallation identified as “International 3300” was 
functioning. Traffic grew to some 23,000 toll calls 
per day, including some 4,200 really long-distance 
colls wnich represented about a 10 percent increase 
in the system load of long-haul calls. Five new 
“K-carrier” systems were added by Bell System to 
increase by 35 percent the long-haul talking cir- 
cuits terminating at San Francisco. In addition to 
16 teletypewriter circuits previously in use to San 
Francisco, 21 private-line teletypewriter circuits 
were added, 10 from New York, 3 from Chicago, 
and one from Dallas, principally for newspaper 
services; 7 from Washington, principally for gov- 
ernment use. A flood of special radio programs also 
was distributed over wire lines from San Francisco, 
in addition to the other communication services. 

Interesting wartime developments, tardily re- 
ported for security reasons, included announce- 
ment of successful wire laying from an airplane, 
and the completion of a new telephone line from 
Central Washington to Southern California, located 


east of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada Mountains 
for security from enemy attack. For use in jungle 
areas and other inaccessible territory, a Mtem was 
developed whereby 15 miles of tele{^ne wire 
could be laid from a transport airplane operating 
at 150 miles per hour, both ends dropped by para- 
chute to ground si^al troops. In tests conducted 
in 1944 in the United States, a direct wire-tele- 
phone conversation was established for the first 
time between ground forces and airplane crew, 
lasting for the 4 or 5 minutes while the remainder 
of the wire was being paid out. In 1942 the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company built 892 
miles of new pole line, added new cross-arms to 
425 miles of existing pole lines, and strung 7,700 
miles of wire to providfe a north-south Pacific Coast 
telephone tie-line from Yakima, Wash., to Danby, 
Calif. This emergency line intersects all the east- 
west trunk lines and roughly parallels the Main 
Pacific Coast long-distance trunk line, but from 
100 to 300 miles farther east, putting high moun- 
tain ranges between it and the coast then threat- 
ened with Japanese invasion. The line routing was 
established by aerial photo-survey made from 
heights of from 17,000 to 22,000 feet, which 
proved to be so accurate and revealing that 95 per- 
cent of the original route was unchanged by the 
subsequent ground surveys which opened the way 
for actual construction. 

Indicative of the extent to which telephone 
equipment, in addition to all other signal and com- 
munication equipment, was used in War opera- 
tions, is the Navy report that in a single landing 
operation against a Jap-held Pacific stronghold 
the 700 odd ships participating were equipped 
with more than 48,000 telephones using more than 
1,000 miles of telephone cable of various sizes. Re- 
quirements for each ship of typical classes were 
given as follows: 


No of Feet o* 
Telephon— Cable 
. 1,556 155,600 

1,358 135,800 

002 90,200 

230 23,000 

100 10.900 

200 20,000 

63 6.300 

32 3,200 

11 1,100 

10 1,000 


T»Uvi$ien. In its re-allocation of the spectrum of 
operating frequencies for radio communication, the 
FCC allotted to television 13 channels below 300 
megacycles, and also 28 channels above 400 mega- 
cycles for future use. In view of the line-of-sight 
transmission characteristics of television broadcast, 
the new 13-channel system is adequate to accom- 
modate about 7 stations in the New York City 
metropolitan area, and at least one each in the 140 
other major cities and towns in the United States. 
Successful demonstration of 525-line color tele- 
vision in the frequencies above 400 me lead to the 
expectancy that network color telecasts soon may 
be on a daily basis. Further, engineering reports 
indicate that television will not be ready for com- 
plete service to the public before some time in 
late 1946 or early 1947, and that in the meantime 
experiments with the superior results of the higher 
frequencies well may be expected to swing televi- 
sion to those frequencies by public demand. Such 
an event would ajmear to benefit frequency-modu- 
lation radio broadcast as much as television, by 
releasing to the seemingly unlimited potential of 
FM the frequency ranges now assimed to televi- 
sion. This school of thought was bolstered by a 


Ship 

Battleship^Iowa Class 
Carrier — -Essex Class 
Light Cruiser — Cleveland Class 
Destroyer — Fletcher Class . , . 
Destroyer — Escort . . 

Attack Transport 
Landing Ship — Tank 
Landing Ship — Medium 
Landing Craft — Infantry — Large 
Motor Torpedo Boat . . 
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successful demonstration in December of three* 
dimensional full-color television broadcast at 10,* 
000 megacycles, about 20 times as high up the 
frequency spectrum as even current experimental 
television broadcasting. A terrific tussle is going 
on in the television industry between the propo- 
nents of immediate activation of television systems 
on the basis of black-and-white pictures and pres- 
ently developed frequencies, and the proponents 
of holding on for a few more months to enable de- 
velopment of the superior and broader qualities 
(color and sharp den^tion) of the ultra high-fr^ 
quency ranges pioneered so successfully under 
military necessity. The crux of the matter is that 
if the public buys expensive sets for the one, they 
won’t work on the other. One demonstration was 
the telecasting of New York City’s Navy Day Din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel under conditions 
of ordinary low-level ballroom lighting. In another 
demonstration, an *Tmage Orthicon,” made sensi- 
tive to infra-red radiation, penetrated visual dark- 
ness to pickup and televise a model '"illuminated” 
only by invisible infra-red radiation. 

Many industrial and commercial applications 
suggest themselves for this new television tube. For 
example, the new camera could televise the melt 
in a steel mill where the control of subvisual tem- 
peratures is important. Again, a department store 
in Philadelphia indicated a commercial application 
by using the equipment in its store auditorium to 
pidcup and send to 20 viewers in different parts 
of the store various equipment demonstrations, 
costume modelings, ana other \dsual sales aids 
calculated to attract customer attention. Develop- 
ment of the Image Orthicon began shortly before 
the war, but the adaptation of the supersensitive 
camera to various military needs vastly expedited 
its perfection. 

Another noteworthy technical refinement in tele- 
vision is the adaptation of the ultrahigh-frequency 
pulse-transmission characteristics of military radar 
to enable both the audible and the visual signal 
impulses of telecast transmission to be made on 
a Single frequency instead of on separate frequen- 
cies as heretofore. This simplification would reduce 
the duplicate transmitting station equipment now 
required, and correspondingly reduce the com- 
plexity and cost of receivers. The operating prin- 
ciple is to transmit alternately a “pulse” of energy 
for the visual part and a “pulse” of energy for the 
audible part of a sight-and-sound telecast, and to 
do this so rapidly (15,750 times per second) that, 
through the human quality of persistence of vision 
and persistence of hearing, both sight and sound 
produce the effect of being continuous and un- 
broken. 

As 1945 came to a close, some important tech- 
nical problems remained to be settled before the 
public could expect to settle down in front of ver- 
satile and dependable home receivers with desir- 
able assurance against excessive obsolescence re- 
sulting from technical developments or trade com- 
petitions. Sets were being announced, ranging from 
table-top models with 5 X 7-inch viewing screens 
at about $100 to “home theater” models at $1,500 
complete with 8 X 4-ft. screen and radio-phono- 
grapn combinations including FM. At least two 
projects had been announced contemplating pub- 
uc ^‘television theaters.” A bed-ridden litigant “ap- 
peared” in a Lxw Angeles court to give testimony 
via television and radio. Inaugurating an experi- 
mental program of intercity telecasting via one 
link in tne Bell System's wowing network of co- 
axial-cable trunk lines, the Army-Navy football 
game in Philadelphia I^ember 1 was piped” to 


New York and there telecast. Tests were sched- 
uled to be made of the broadcastix^ of television 
and FM radio programs from an aimlane operat- 
ing about 30,000 feet above earth. Proponents 
of the experiment were hopeful of showing that 
the line-of-sic^t limitations characteristic of both 
television and FM broadcasting could be offset 
and the effective radius operation of a sinde station 
increased from 25 miles to 200 miles. Alow-pow- 
ered wound station would transmit prow^^ms to 
the plane which would rebroadcast them simulta- 
neously. 

G. Rots Hsnninger. 

COMMUNISM. Neither the theory nor the practice 
of Communism in 1945 can be discussed without 
reference to the Soviet Union. In the minds of 
the woet majority of Americans, Communism 
simply is the system of politics and economics 
now existing in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. Communists themselves, of course, do not 
make such a claim. Communism, in the sense of 
the classless society predicted by Marx and Lenin, 
remains a goal to be achieved. They do insist, 
however, that Russia is following the one and only 
path to Communism, and this faith in the Soviet 
Union is so strong that they are more directly in- 
fluenced by its practices than they are by Marxist- 
Leninist theories. Since the dissolution of the 
Communist International in the spring of 1943, 
there have been no official ties between the Com- 
munist Party of tlie Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist parties of other countries. Whetlicr there 
have been secret connections is in effect an aca- 
demic Question, for the Communists of other lands 
habitually seek, with or without directives, to co- 
ordinate their policies with those of the U.S.S.R. 
A few individuals, notably disciples of the late 
Leon Trotsky, fegard themselves as true Com- 
munists and charge the followers of Stalin with 
departing from the teachings of Marx and Lenin. 
To the members of the Communist Party this is 
heresy of the rankest kind. As they see it, a gresit 
Communist victory was achieved in Russia in 1917, 
and since then the principal duty of all Commu- 
nists has been to preserve the gains thus made. 
They look on Russia as a mighty fortress of the 
Communist cause, which must be held at all costs. 
Though plans of world revolution may not have 
been theoretically abandoned, they have neces- 
sanly been pushed into the background, while at- 
tention is focused on the immediate needs and pur- 
poses of the Soviet Union. 

It follows that the most important Communist 
phenomenon of 1946 is the emergence of the 
Soviet Union as one of the world’s two great 
powers. This phenomenon, as we shall see, has 
had a vast influence on Russia’s neighbors in 
Europe and Asia. It has dso strongly affected pub- 
lic opinion in the United States. On the one hand, 
with the growing realization that the chi^ direat 
to peace in the coming decades is the possil^ty 
of a clash between the United States and Russia, 
many influential Americans, whatever their polit- 
ical views, have made a strong effort to oiing 
about better relations between ue two countries. 
For example, the politically conservative New 
York Herald-Tfibune devoted one entire session 
of its 1945 forum on world problems to the U.S. 
S.R., and selected several speakers known to be 
sympathetic to that country. On the other hand, 
the new manifestations of Soviet power have in- 
evitably intensified fear and distrust. In some 
quarters hostility has been openly expressed, but 
more important than the sporadic heckling of 
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the Soviet Union or die open talk of war is a 
deep undercurrent of suspicion. 

The Ndture of Soviat Communism. The influence of 
the Soviet Union upon the development of Com- 
munism throughout the world is obvious. The 
problem is to characterize the political and eco- 
nomic system that actually exists within Russia 
today. For one thing, it is as difBcult as ever to 
obtain objective information. For another, the 
system cannot be described in a single word or 
phrase. 

Certain statements can be made with some as- 
surance. In the first place, the government con- 
tinues to be a dictatorship. It is true that Russian 
leaders and publicists invariably refer to the gov- 
ernment as a democracy. Pravaa, for example, de- 
scribed it is “a much higher form of democracy 
than any other form of power known to history, * 
and Commissar Molotoff, in his speech on the 
28th anniversary of the revolution, spoke of ‘‘a 
true democracy of the people.” Representative in- 
stitutions, however, continue to function only in 
nominal ways. On June 22, for instance the Su- 
preme Soviet met in its 12th session and listened 
to the Chief of Staff’s proposal for demobilization. 
The next day the Supreme Soviet unanimously ap- 
proved this proposal and adjourned. The Com- 
munist Party is still the only party permitted to 
exist in Russia, and there is no opposition press. An 
elaborate campaign preceded the elections of Feb- 
ruary, 1946, though there was only a single slate 
of candidates. 

Some other tendencies may be noted. Ine- 
quality of income, which greatly increased In the 
1930’s, apparently has not diminished during the 
war. Many privileges that were granted to women 
in the early years of the revolution have been with- 
drawn, and Soviet officials have pointed with sat- 
isfaction to the resulting rise in the birth rate. Al- 
though there is no evidence of a rebirth of religion, 
the Greek Orthodox Church has been given in- 
creasing freedom during the war, and the Church 
on its part has loyally supported the government. 
In May, Patriarch Alexei of Moscow thanked God 
for Stalin and spoke of the Orthodox Church’s 
“complete unity with the government.” Nationalist 
sentiment, which was on the increase before the 
war, was naturally stimulated by the conflict 
with Germany, which is officially referred to as 
the Patriotic War. David Dallto, in the New 
Leader for Nov. 24, 1945, finds evidence of a 
retreat from nationalism, and predicts a con- 
flict between military ana political authorities on 
this issue. The nationalist note, however, is still 
strong in various publications that have reached 
the United States from Russia. Molotoffis speech 
on the anniversary of the revolution, which made 
no allusion to Marx and only a single reference to 
Lenin, praised Stalin as a great national leader. 

The tendencies mentioned are at least in appar- 
ent conflict with the conceptions of Communism 
advanced by Marx and Lenin. On the other hand, 
there is not the slightest indication of a restoration 
of capitalism in any ordinary sense of ^at word. 
The means of production are firmly in the hands 
of the state, and there appears to be no prospect 
that they will be relinquished. 

Rustia*t of Inlluonco. In the European coun- 

tries that ue close to Russia, a clear pattern of 
Communist activity has emerged. In the first 
place, die Communist Party itself has nowhere 
taken power. Power is held by a united front, 
usually composed of leftist parties and dements 
of the resistance movement. This united front, 
however, is dominated in varying degrees by the 


Communists, and usually Communists — often men 
who have spent some time in the Soviet Union — 
serve in key positions. Complete nationali$:ation of 
the means of production is never the program of 
these united front governments, but they com- 
monly adopt reforms in land ownership. Some- 
times no opi^sition to the united front is per- 
mitted. ColIaDorationists and fascist sympathizers 
are liquidated or suppressed, and there is some 
evidence that critics of Soviet policy are likely to 
be classed as pro-fascist. Friendship with the 
U.S.S.R. is always the basic article of foreign 
policy. 

This is the system that operates in Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Albania. In a modified form it operates in Finland. 
Something of the same sort was established in 
Hungary and Austria after the liberation of those 
countries, but the situation, as is noted below, was 
changed by the November elections. The situa- 
tion in Germany is still obscure, but in the Rus- 
sian zone the Communist Party is one of four anti- 
fascist parties recognized by the occupation au- 
thorities, has a large representation on the Berlin 
City Council, and is negotiating with the Social 
Democratic Party with regard to the formation of a 
single Workers' Party. 

It is in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia that "rev- 
olution from above,” as the system has been called, 
has functioned most efficiently. The Czech govern- 
ment in exile, which from the first had empha- 
sized its friendship for the U.S.S.R.. was wel- 
comed to Prague soon after the liberation. A 
National Bloc, made up of Communists, Social 
Democrats, and National Socialists, controls the 
government. Communists hold 90 out of 300 seats 
in Parliament and 4 out of 11 cabinet posts. 

In Yugoslavia the resistance movement was for 
some time divided, but Marshal Tito (Josip 
Broz), a Communist, had won his struggle with 
General Mihailovich before the liberation of the 
country was completed. By the time Tito’s Parti- 
sans linked up with the Red Army in September, 
1944, his supremacy was generally recognized at 
home and abroad. Most observers agree that many 
of Tito’s followers are not Communists, but they 
also agree that Communists play a large part in 
his government. Of the five most influentim cabi- 
net members in the autumn of 1945, three were 
avowed and two were alleged Communists. In 
the voting on Nov. 11. 1945, for members of the 
constituent assembly, the voters were offered only 
a single slate, inasmuch as opposition parties haa 
decided to abstain from the election on the ground 
that it would not be free; 90 per cent of the 
votes cast favored Tito’s Fatherland Front. 

In Poland conflict continued throughout 1945. 
The Polish Committee of National Liberation, 
which had established itself in Lublin in July, 
1944, with the participation of the Communist 
Party and the support of the Soviet Union, pro- 
claimed itself the Provisional Government of 
Poland early in 1945. This government was trans- 
ferred to Warsaw soon after the liberation of that 
city, and was expanded to include Stanislaw 
Mucolajcyk, a Peasant Par^ leader, and other 
representatives of the Polish emigres. The free 
elections to which the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and the United States agreed on July 22, 1945, 
have not yet taken place. 

In Rumania, after the fall of the Radescu gov- 
ernment on Feb. 28, 1945, the National Demo- 
cratic Front took power with Petni Groza as 
premier. Juliu Maniu, leader of the National 
Peasant Party, the largest party in the country. 
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has opposed the Groza government. On Nov. 8 
rioting took place, and the Communist press 
charged Maniu. among others, with being re- 
sponsible. Shortly afterward it was reportecT that 
the Peasant leader had disappeared. The Minister 
of Justice and the Minister of the Interior in the 
Groza government are Communists, and Vasilie 
Luca, a member of the political bureau of the 
Rumanian Communist Party, is secretary general 
of the National Democratic Front. After the Mos- 
cow meeting of foreign ministers, the Cabinet was 
reorganized to include a Liberal and a representa- 
tive of the Peasant Party. 

In Bulgaria there is a Fatherland Front, in 
which the Communists originally cooperated with 
the Social Democrats and the Zveno, a left-wing 
agrarian party. By the summer of 1945, howe\'er, 
many non-Communist elements in the front were 
moved to protest against Communist domination 
and to ask the Alli^ Control Commission to su- 
pervise the election scheduled for Aug. 26. After 
the protest of Great Britain and the United States, 
the election was postponed, but, in spite of fur- 
ther protest, it was held on Nov. 18. Critics of the 
Communist Party urged their followers to boy- 
cott the election, but Sofia and Moscow an- 
nounced that 80 percent of the electorate voted 
and that 3 out of every 4 votes favored the 
Fatherland Front. When reorganization of the Cabi- 
net was undertaken, in accoroance with the decision 
of the Moscow Conference, the opposition wings in 
the Agrarian and Social Democratic Parties urged 
that the Ministries of Interior and Justice shoula go 
to non-Communists *"so that the freedom of Bm- 
garian citizens can be guaranteed.’* 

In Finland the Democratic League — made up 
of Communists and some dissident members of 
the Social Democratic Party — polled 408,658 
votes in the election of March 17 and 18, some 24 
percent of the total; 49 members of the Demo- 
cratic League, 40 of them Communists, hold seats 
in the Finnish parliament, and six members of the 
League are in the cabinet. Ville Pessi, general 
secretary of the Communist Party, states that it 
has 20,000 members. One of its major aims is 
the encouragement of an alliance between Fin- 
land and the U.S.S.R. Yrjoe Leno, Communist 
Minister of the Interior, controls the police and the 
censorship. 

In general it may be said that Communist par- 
ties have gained in strength everywhere in East- 
ern Europe. It is doubtful, however, if they are 
anywhere in the majority. In Hungary, indeed, 
on Nov. 4, they polled only 17 percent of the 
votes cast, and in Austria two weeks later onlv 5 
ercent. Even in these countries, however, they 
ave been given cabinet positions in spite of their 
poor showing, and elsewhere, as has been pointed 
out, their power is out of proportion to their nu- 
merical strength. To explain this, sjonpathetic ob- 
servers say that Commimist leadeiwip in the 
various left-wing fronts was won by heroic activity 
in the struggle against the Nazis, that the disfran- 
chisement of fascist elements is both just and 
necessary, that Communist land reforms are de- 
servedly popular, and that admiration for ^e 
Soviet Union is naturally strong in the emanci- 
pated countries. On the other hand, it is charged 
that the Communists, after seizing strategic posi- 
tions, have used their power to prevent the ex- 
pres^on of opposition and have established vir- 
tual dictatorships. 

If it is ask^ whether the Soviet Union has 
actively interfered in the domestic affairs of 
Eastern European countries, one can only say that 


the evidence is confused. In anotlier quarter, how- 
ever, in Iran, there seems to be a clear case of 
Soviet cooperation with local Communists. The 
separatist movement in the northern province is 
the work of the Democratic Party of Azerbaijan, 
whose leadership is openly Communist. When 
Persian military forces acted to suppress this sep- 
aratist movement, they were checked by the Red 
Army. 

Eltawhara in Europt. The end of the war found 
Communism stronger almost everywhere in Eu- 
rope. In some countries the gains, though rela- 
tively large, did not entitle the Communists to 
major influence. In Sweden, for example, they 
claimed 35,000 members, as opposed to 18,000 
in 1939, but were weak in comparison with the 
Social Democrats. In Denmark, in the autumn of 
1945, they increased their renresentation from 
3 to 18, but remained the smallest of the major 
parties. In Norway they won only 7 seats in tiie 
Storting, as against the Labor Party’s 75. 

In France, on the other hand, the party claimed 
a million members and led all other parties in 
the election of Oct. 21. This extraordinary show- 
ing may in large measure be explained by the 
energetic and courageous part played by Commu- 
nists in the resistance movement. The emergence of 
the Communist Party as the strongest sin^e party 
in the National Constituent Assembly created im- 
mediate difficulties, for it was the party’s request 
for certain cabinet posts that led to General de 
Gaulle’s threat of resignation. Although a compro- 
mise was found, the Communists bitterly re- 
sented de Gaulle’s suggestion that their primary 
loyalty was to the Soviet Union, and it seemed 
certain that the issue would arise again. In domes- 
tic affairs, as France moved towards nationali- 
zation of basic industries, the Communists took 
a position slightly to the left of the other parties. 

In Italy the Communist Party is led by Pal- 
miro Togliatti, who ’returned from Russia soon 
after the invasion. Communists were active in the 
National Committee of Liberation, which coor- 
dinated the resistance movements in northern Italy 
rior to the completion of the war. As cabinets 
ave come and gone, the Communists have shown 
themselves rather more moderate than the Social- 
ists. They oppose the monarchy, but believe that 
action shoula be postponed until a peace treaty is 
signed and an election held. 

In Spain the Communist resistance movement 
is said to number some 20,000 active members. 
Communists have also participated in negotia- 
tions regarding the establishment of a Spanish 
government in exile. In September, when rep- 
resentatives of the various anti-fascist parties met 
in Mexico, the Communists strongly supported 
Juan Negrin. When Giral was chosen prime min- 
ister of the government in exile, the Communists 
refused to enter the cabinet. 

The situation in Greece is of particular interest 
because Russia has apparently reco^ized that 
Greece belongs to Britain’s sphere of influence. 
The Soviet Union remained silent when Britain in- 
tervened in the civil war of the winter of 1944-45, 
despite the fact that Communists were active in 
the National Liberation Front (E.A.M.) The 
Communists have continued to agitate i^ainst 
British interference and against the return or King 
George. The Union for Popular Democracy and 
the Socialist Party have lately withdrawn from the 
EA.M., but it continues to have a considerable 
following. 

England is almost the only European country 
in which the Communist Party did not make signif- 
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leant gains in 1945. Communists polled only 102,- 
780 votes in the general election of June, and 
elected only two members of Parliament. It should 
be observed, however, that by and large the Com- 
munists supported the Labor Party and contested 
only 21 seats. At the general convention of the 
pai^ in November. Harry Pollitt, its secretary, 
vigorously criticized the foreign policy of the 
Labor government and demanded tne removal of 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. At the same time 
he warned against unnecessary strikes, say^g that 
industrial peace was needed to ke^ Britain in 
the front rank of world powers. 

Uni»«d Stat«f. On May 20, 1944, the Communist 
Party of the United States was dissolved by vote 
of its national convention, and the Communist 
Political Association was created. Earl Browder, 
for many years general secretary of the party, was 
elected president of the association. American 
Communists,” Browder wrote in Teheran, "are 
relinquishing for an extended period the struggle 
for partisan advancement for themselves as a 
party. The Communists foresee that the practical 
political aims thev hold will for a long time be in 
a^eement on all essential points with the aims 
or a much larger body of non-Communists, and 
that therefore our political actions will be merged 
in such larger movements.” In the year following, 
American Communists exerted a restraining in- 
fluence on whatever movements they participated 
in. They exhorted labor unions to keep the no- 
strike pledge, tried to persuade Negroes and other 
minorities not to press their demands, and indi- 
cated their willingness to cooperate with the 
most conservative politicians and business men so 
long as tliese were not hostile to the Soviet 
Union. 

Then, almost a year to the day after the for- 
mation of the Communist Political Association, the 
Daily Worker, Communist newspaper, published 
a translation of an article by Jacques Duclos, a 
leading French Communist, tnat had appeared in 
Cahiers du Communisme. "Nothing justifies the 
dissolution of the Communist Party of the United 
States,” tills article said, accusing Browder of "de- 
viations” and "dangerous opportunist illusions.” 
In an introduction to the article as it was pub- 
lished in the Dady Worker, Browder stated that 
it unquestionably reflected "the general trend of 
opinion of the European Marxists in relation to 
America.” He announced that there would be 
open discussion and then a meeting of the national 
committee. 

In the discussion that followed in the party 
press, one Communist after another approved of 
Duclos' criticisms. Leaders of the party admitted 
that they had been at fault but hela Browder 
rincipally responsible. On June 2 the national 
card of the Communist Political Association took 
steps to reestablish the Communist Party and 
adopt a more militant program. Browder alone op- 
posed this action. William Z. Foster, leader of 
the Communist Party in the 20's and a persistent 
critic of Browder's position, was commended for 
his fight against opportunism. Three weeks later 
the national committee, by a vote of 53 to 1, ap- 
proved the actions or tne national board, de- 
scribed Browder as "the chief architect of revi- 
sionism,” and called a special national convention 
for July 26. 

In the controversy that preceded the conven- 
tion Browder accused Foster of “the purest anar- 
chosyndicalism,” and Foster replied by calling 
Browder a "Imurgeois reformist.” Other critics 
pointed to the decline Communist activity and 


the decay of morale that had taken place during 
the period of "Browderism.” John Williamson 
stated that the Communist Political Akociation 
had few members in basic industries, that disci- 
line had been lax, and that the payment of dues 
ad declined. 

Unlike the convention of 1944, the special con- 
vention held its sessions in private. Browder con- 
tinued to defend his position, but announced that 
he would abide by the decisions of the conven- 
tion. In a long re^rt Foster accused Browder of 
abandoning Marxist and Leninist theories, of set- 
ting up a personal dictatorship over the party, and 
of plotting a world-wide revisionist movement. 
Browder was formally removed from o£Bce, as 
were Robert Minor and James Ford. The Com- 
munist Party was reestablished, and Foster was 
named chairman. 

Some time will be necessary before one can 
perceive how far to the left the Communists are 
swinging. At a meeting of the national committee 
on Nov. 18, Foster said, "Our party is reestab- 
lishing its poli^ upon a Marxist-Leninist basis, 
has put itself in line with actual economic and 
political conditions. It is basing itself upon the 
firm conclusions that imperialism is not dead but 
very much alive; that the class struggle remains 
decisive in capitalist society; and that there is an 
indispensable need of the Communist Party to 
lead the struggle of the masses.” The reassertion of 
the decadence of capitalism and the necessity of 
socialism has become prominent in the Com- 
munist press, and there has been more emphasis 
on American imperialism than at any time since 
the German attack on Russia. There has also been 
some slight revival of talk about a labor party. 
Communists have conducted a vigorous campai^ 
for the withdrawal of American troops from 
China, and have been intensely critical of Sec- 
retary Byrnes's policy towards the Soviet Union. 
In the strike situation that developed in the winter 
of 1945-6, Communist influence seemed to be ex- 
erted on the side of militancy. 

When the new policy was being discussed, some 
observers held that the change would affect the 
New York City elections by weakening all organi- 
zations linked in any way with the Communists. 
On July 23 Benjamin B. Davis, Jr., Communist and 
Democratic candidate for councilman, announced 
a more militant Communist policy with regard to 
Ne^oes, and the Democratic endorsement was 
withdrawn. However, Davis was elected to the 
city council, and so was Communist Peter Cac- 
chione of Brooklyn. The two American Labor 
Party candidates regarded as being closest to the 
Communist Party — ^Eugene Connolly and Michael 
Quill — ^were also elected. 

Oth»r Events. Several times during the year Com- 
munists figured in the news. In F^ruary the Chi- 
cago Tribune revealed that the Army was permit- 
ting Communists to receive oflBcer training if there 
were no evidence of disloyalty, and this policy was 
defended by Asst. Sect, of War John J. M<kl^loy. 
In March the board of directors of Freedom House 
refused a gift of $5,000 from the Communist 
Political Association for the Wendell Willkie 
Memorial Building Fund. On June 19 the Su- 
preme Court refused to uphold the order for the 
deportation of Harry Bridges, Australian bom 
leader of labor on the West Coast. The court held 
that cooperation in the legal activities of a sub- 
versive organization did not in itself constitute 
subversiveness. In October Louis Budenz, editor 
of the Daily Worker, announced that he had been 
converted to Catholicism, had left the Commu- 
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nist Party, and would teach economics at Notre 
Dame University. 

Eltawhart in the Americas. In most Central and 
Soudi American countries Communists were ac- 
tive during 1945. Particular interest attaches to 
events in Bra 2 dl and Venezuela. Cetulio Vargas, 
who had been strongly anti-Communist at the 
outset of his regime as president of Brazil, be- 
came more conciliatory as the time for elections 
drew near, and the Conununists supported him 
until the very eve of his overtlirow on Oct. 29. 
In the elections of Dec. 2, the Communist candi- 
date for the Presidency won 600,000 votes, or 10 
percent of the total. The Secretary of the Party, Luis 
Carlos Prestes, long imprisoned by Vargas, has be- 
come an important political figim. 

In Venezuela, also, Commtmists appeared to be 
on the side of the status quo. supporting the gov- 
ernment of Gen. Isaias Medina, which was de- 

i )Osed by the army on Oct. 18. The revolutionary 
unta subsequently released Rudolfo Quintero, a 
eading Communist, who was imprisoned at the 
time or the revolution. 

China. Nowhere was the situation more impor- 
tant or more confused than in China. At the end 
of the war with Japan, Chinese Communists domi- 
nated an area inhabited by 80,000,000 people. 
Ehiring the war there had been repeated con- 
flicts between the Communists and the National- 
ists, and civil war seemed likely to follow the 
siurender of Japan. However, agreements between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese central government 
with regard to Manchuria eased the situation, 
though Chiang was forced to make considerable 
concessions to Russia. Then, in January, 1946. 
representatives of the Communists and the central 
government, in consultation with United States 
Ambassador Marshall, succeeded in arranging a 
truce, and, though friction has continued, the unity 
of China seems to be a possibility. 

Many American observers have been impressed 
by the Chinese Communists’ heroism, their self- 
sacrifice, their fanatical devotion to a cause. 
Moreover, so experienced a student as Owen 
Lattimore, one time adviser to Chiang Kai-shek, 
maintains that the Communist regime has been 
successful. The Communists, he says, are backed 
by most of the people in the area they control. 
Food and clothing are better in this area than 
in other parts of China, and the incidence of 
taxation is more equally distributed. Moreover, 
the political structure is more democratic. By a 
ruling ademted in 1941, Communist Party mem- 
bers may fill only one-third of local oflaces. 

The question of the Communism of the Chinese 
Communists has been much discussed. Harrison 
Forman, for instance, stated in Report from Red 
China, “Chinese Communists are no more Com- 
munistic than we Americans are.” According^to 
Liu Shao-chi, head of the political bureau, *^e 
Communist Party’s program for China at present 
is one of democratic capitalist develoi)ment based 
on state, private, and cooperative enterprise.” 
Most observers agree that the policies of the Com- 
munists are now moderate enough, but the party’s 
leaders make it clear that they regard democratic 
capitalism as a transient phase that will eventually 
give way to socialist collectivism. “China's revo- 
lution,” stated Mao Tse-hin^, the chairman of the 
party, in 1941, “is a magnificent part of the world 
revolution.’* 

It should be remembered that in 1945 im- 
mediate collectivization was not a Communist ^ 
mand anywhere in the world. Allowing for ele- 
ments in the Chinese situation diat are wholly 


unique, one can perceive the same basic pattern 
that has been discerned elsewhere. The present 
demand is for a coalition of progressive ele- 
ments to work for a program of moderate reforms, 
but ultimate goals are not forgotten though they 
are not stressed. Moreover, though the Soviet 
Union's behavior with regard to China’s inter- 
necine quarrels seems to have been circumspect, 
the close relationship between Chinese Commu- 
nists and Russia is obvious. Mao Tse-tung was a 
member of the Communist International prior to 
its dissolution, and before Russia was Involved in 
the war, he denounced it as an imperialist strug- 
gle. Speaking of China’s war with Japan, he said, 
in 1941, “Without the help of the Soviet Union, 
final victory is beyond imagination.” At the end 
of a long controversy with Lin Yutang in the 
Nation, Edgar Snow, a staunch admirer of the 
Communist regime, wrote, “There is also no 
doubt that the Cninese Communists are very 
close in their sympathies to the U.S.S.R. and that 
during the war they have sought to defend Soviet 
policies.” In the progress that has been made to- 
wards peace in Cnina, both the Soviet Union and 
the United States have played a part. So far as the 
Chinese Communists themselves are concerned, it 
may be fair to say that they have chosen to work 
for influence in the whole of China instead of main- 
taining their exclusive rule in a portion of the 
country. 

EUowhera. In Japan the Communist Party is 
small but growing. At first it urged the removal of 
Emperor Hirohito, but subsequently modified its 
position in the interests of forming a People’s Front. 
In Korea, although the Communist Party has only 
7,000 members, it has demanded an important 
role in the government. Soviet publications have 
approved the independence movements in Indo- 
nesia and Indo-China, and there are Communists 
among the leaders of the uprisings in both coun- 
tries. In the Philippines Communists won con- 
siderable influence oy their participation in guer- 
rilla warfare against the Japanese, and have agi- 
tated for agrarian reform. To all the peoples along 
Russia’s Asiatic frontier, writes Owen Lattimore, 
the Soviet Union has “a great power of attrac- 
tion.” In their eyes it stands for “strategic secu- 
rity, economic prosperity, technological progress, 
miraculous medicine, free education, equality of 
opportunity, and democracy.” And this, as Mr, 
Lattimore concludes, is a powerful combination. 

Granvilijs Hicks. 

COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, Inc. A national 
membership association of commimity and war 
chests and councils of social agencies, organized 
in February, 1918, as a national clearing-house of 
ideas and service for community chests and coun- 
cils of social agencies. For description see YEAR 
BOOK for 1939. Of the 1,142 chests and councils 
in operation in August 1945 ( 820 chests and 322 
councils), 784 chests and 303 councils were in 
continental United States, 4 chests and 2 councils 
in Hawaii, 29 chests and 17 councils in Canada, 
2 chests in South Africa, and 1 chest in the Virgin 
Islands. Almost every dty in the United States 
(except New York City, which has a limited 
joint financing organization) in 1944 had a com- 
munity chest or similar plan of federated financing 
for its voluntary social services. In 772 cities in 
1944 more than twenty million contributions, 
totalling $221,272,950, were given to community 
chests and war chests to be used during 1945 for 
voluntary social work in their commimities and 
for National War Fund agencies. 
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Officers of the association for 1945 are: Honor- 
ary President, Gerard Swope; President, E. A. 
Roberts; Vice Presidents, J. B. Adoue, Jr., H. L. R. 
Emmet, Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck and Harry P. 
Wareham; Treasurer, Milton H. Glover; Secretary, 
Robert P. Lane. Address: 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

COMMUNITY TRUSTS. Charitable trust funds aggre- 
gating $67,041,684 were reported by 76 com- 
munity foundations in the United States and Can- 
ada at the beginning of 1945. Their resources were 
$45,000,000 in 1935 and $13,500,000 in 1925. The 
New York Community Trust administers 62 funds 
totaling $15,871,000, the Chicago Community 
Trust stands at $11,498,000, followed by the 
Cleveland Foundation with $8,624,000, and the 
Winnipeg Foundation with $3,561,000. Phil- 
anthropic outpayments by these trusts in 1944 rose 
to $1,981,000 from $1,739,000 in 1943. The most 
sizable disbursements were in New York, $558,746; 
Cleveland, $279,000; Chicago, $268,000; and Bos- 
ton, $256,000. The largest receipts of funds bv 
community trusts in 1944 occurred in New York 
where $4,650,000 was received. Additions in Los 
Angeles were $723,000; in Chicago, $675,000; and 
in Hartford, $500,000. Three new community 
trusts were created in 1944 in Columbus, Ohio, 
Spartanburg, North Carolina, and Champaign, 
Illinois. 

Community trusts ordinarily place investment 
responsibility in trustee banks desi^ated by con- 
tributors, and lodge distributional power in a 
citizens' committee authorized — also by the donors 
— to adapt its disbursement policies to the evolving 
requirements of current social needs. This proce- 
dure is designed to avoid obsolescence and keep 
funds eflFectively employed despite changing con- 
ditions. 

The New York Community Trust, with Ralph 
Hayes as Director, has offices at 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 

COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, Bureau of the. A 

Bureau of the U.S. Department of the Treasury 
which has general supervision over national banks; 
established 1863. Comptroller: Preston Delano, 

CONCILIATION SERVICE, U.S. The function of the 
Conciliation Service, in the United States De- 
partment of Labor, is the settlement of labor- 
management disputes through voluntary methods 
of conciliation, arbitration, and technical surveys. 
The fiscal year 1945 followed the pattern of the 
other war years and brought an increased case 
load to the Service, raising the number of cases 
handled from 5,599 in the fiscal year 1941 to 25,- 
907 in 1945. The regional offices have been in- 
creased to seven located in Boston, New York, At- 
lanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco. 

The Conciliation Service handles all types of 
cases: strikes, lockouts, threatened strikes, contro- 
versies, and sundry disputes. Any representative of 
labor, management, or the public can secure the 
services of a Commissioner of Conciliation by writ- 
ing, wiring, or phoning the Regional Director of 
the Service in the region in which the dispute 
occurs or by contacting the Washington Office. 
The Service now has a staff of 275 Commissioners 
of Conciliation, chosen for their knowledge and 
experience in the field of labor-management re- 
lations. They are stationed in the important in- 
dustrial and commercial centers of the country. 

When a Commissioner of Condlietion enters a 


case, his first efforts are directed toward getting 
a clear picture of the whole situation, iollowed 
by efforts to persuade the parties to settle their 
differences by compromise radier than by an ap- 
I>eal to strike or lockout. This involves the follow- 
ing: (1) interviews with both narties; (2) plans 
for joint conferences; ( 3 ) removal of the conlFerence 
table from scene of conflict; (4) open consideration 
of issues involved; (5) establishment of off-the- 
record feeling of confidence through informal con- 
versations; (6) acceptance of points of mutuality; 
(7) maintenance of status of Commissioner as im- 
paitial negotiator; (8) encouragement of conflict- 
ing groups to work out their own solutions. 

Nearly 26,000 cases were handled by the Serv- 
ice during the fiscal year from July 1, 1944, through 
June 30, 1945, involving more than 14^ million 
workers. Strikes and threatened strikes involving 
3% million workers accounted for more than five 
thousand of these cases. The majority of these 
situations were settled by the Service alone, but a 
little more than one-fourth could not be settled by 
the normal mediation and conciliation processes 
and were referred or certified to the National War 
Labor Board for final determination under its 
extraordinary wartime authority. With the closing 
up of the War Labor Board and labor relations 
divisions of the military and war agencies, the 
Conciliation Service faces 1946 as the only federal 
agency, aside from those dealing with railway 
disputes, responsible for maintenance of industri^ 
peace throughout the country. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 28 
major industrial fields, such as building trades, 
manufacture of food, iron and steel, textiles, trans- 
portation equipment, etc., and were utilized by 
employees and employers in 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Coluflnbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Edgar L. Warren. 

CONOREOATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, Th* Ganaral 
Council of the. A general council was instituted at 
Seattle, Wash., June 27, 1931, when the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches in the 
United States and the General Convention of the 
Christian Church merged their activities in tliis 
new organization. The next biennial meeting of 
the General Council will be held at Grinnell, Iowa, 
June 18-25, 1946. 

The headquarters of the General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches are at 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Those of the 
Board of Home Missions are at the same ad- 
dress, with offices also at 14 Beacon St, Boston, 
Mass., and those of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions at 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

The present membership is 1,113,930, a net in- 
crease of 20,650 over the previous year, the larg- 
est net gain for some years. The total number of 
additions for the year was 70,928. The Church 
School enrolment is 489,677, a decrease of 14,- 
554. This decline is accounted for by two facts, 
first, many young persons of church school age are 
in the armed services, and while absent their names 
are viithdrawn from the roll. Second, the church 
school has been changing its emphasis, and has 
become a school for children and youth rather 
than a general meeting of the people old and 
young. For older persons the churen now pro- 
vides other educational activities, in which 3,417 
churches reported enrolment of 566,866. The 
churches raised for local church support $17,467,- 
525, and for benevolences $3,350,919. 
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CONSTRUaiON INDUSTRY. With the end of the war 
in Europe (May) and in the Pacific area (August) 
this inc&stiy turned away from its varied war ac- 
tivities and faced the problems of a postwar or 
transition period, to be followed, let us hope, by 
a TOimanent peace economy. In the three months 
foflowing the surrender of Japan the value of the 
industry rose to such an extent that its record for 
the 11 months of 1945 was $2,051,399,000, as 
against $1,636,196,000 for the same period in 1944. 
While difficulties are inevitable, there should be 
great reservoirs of employment quickly ready to 
serve the men returning to civil life. During the 
war great niunbers of projects were postponed and 
others already under way were halted, while at 
the same time the normal growth and development 
of new projects was interrupted. Important fea- 
tures of uiis indusby are its wide range of employ- 
ment (unskilled, skilled, technical, and adminis- 
trative), and the great volume and value of its 
work. 

Recognition and approbation are due to the en- 
^eering and construction men in the armed 
forces for their astonishing work in preparing the 
way for advance movements, cooperating with the 
advance, and keeping supplies and communica- 
tions up with the front. After which it was neces- 
sary to provide roads, bridges, airports, docks, wa- 
ter and sewerage facilities, oarracks, cai^s, hospi- 
tals, and a hundred other services. Tne Army 
(Corps of Engineers), the Navy (Seabees) and 
the Marine Corps all snared in this work. 

In the present transition period many restric- 
tions and controls affecting and hampering the 
construction industry have been relaxed or re- 
moved. But to some extent their places have been 
taken by other unfavorable factors, such as labor 
unrest, price regulations, and shortages of men 
and materials. However, a number of public and 
private projects halted by the war are now being 
started or resumed. 

One result of wage controversies has been un- 
certainty as to future wage scales, so that bids for 
contracts tended to rise as a means of insuring 
against future conditions. But this step has re- 
acted in some cases by leading to the rejection of 
bids considered excessive. On the other hand, a 
number of contractors in New York city declined 
to bid on certain contracts imposing severe pen- 
alties for delays due to labor troubles. This led to 
modification of the objectionable terms. 

In view of the widespread construction activi- 
ties of various Government departments, the Presi- 
dent in July signed a bill for coordination of the 
programs of these agencies. To provide agricul- 
tural and industrial development, and also a large 
field of employment, the Bureau of Reclamation 
(Department of the Interior) with its vast program 
of irrigation and power development, has pre- 
sented to Congress an inventory of 415 new proj- 
ects. The Corps of Engineers (U. S. Army) also 
has a large pronam of civil improvements planned. 
It was estimated in October that projects that could 
be put in hand at once represented $833,538,200 
for flood control and $67,077,300 for river and 
harbor work, while by the spring of 1946 addi- 
tional works would be ready for contract to the 
extent of $450,571,165 for rivers and har^rs and 
$143,383,800 for flood control. These are but two 
examples of U.S. Government work. 

A report of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers considers that there should be a $15-billion 
plan for new construction ready for contract during 
the first postwar year; 66 percent for private worla 
and 34 percent for public works. About half of 


the private work would be commercial and indiis- 
trial structures, the other half residential housing. 
But in July the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion reported that plans then ready were 
insufficient for the amount of work necessary to 
provide employment. It has been stated that in this 
industry the preliminaries in advance of the blue- 
print stage consume 66 percent of the total time, 
while the actual construction takes only 34 per- 
cent. 

Since the delay and dilatoriness in disposing of 
preliminaries for putting work under contract 
have become apparent, many projects must wait. 
Another cause of delay is that many local projects 
are held back while the authorities endeavor to 
obtain Federal financial aid. This short-sighted 
policy on matters which should be local responsi- 
bility led to a recommendation by a committee of 
Congress that Federal aid should not be provided 
for financing State or local public works at least 
for the first year of peace. 

In figuring on prospective construction the U. S. 
Department of Commerce estimated that for the 
period June 30, 1945 to July, 1946, manufacturers 
had planned plant and equipment to cost $4,- 
500,000,000, while railroads and public utilities 
planned $1,500,000,000 for expansion of facilities. 
But on the basis of actual definite projects, the es- 
timate of Engineering News~Record was $1,816,- 
000,000 for factories and industries, $344,000,000 
for railroads, and $700,000,000 for public utilities, 
a total of $2,860,000,000. According to the Fed- 
eral Works Agency ( Office of Economic Research ) 
the dollar volume of construction acti\'ity through 
the autumn of 1945 continued at $425,000,000 per 
month, as increases in non-military work compen- 
sated for the decline in military work. The figures 
of the Federal Works Agency for the three years 
1944, 1945, and 1946 are given in Table I. 

TABLE I—CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
{FederaJ Wnrkn Agency) 

(Add 000,000) 


1944 1945 1940 

ABC 


Total Millions $4002 

Private 1575 

Residential (non-farm) 
Non-residential structures 382 

Industrial 234 

Commercial 62 

Other non-residential, D 86 

Farm 190 

Utilities, E .504 

Public .... 2427 

Residential (non-farm) . . . 192 

Non-residential structures 879 

Industrial . . 748 

Other non-rcsidential, D .. 131 

Military establishments 720 

Highways . . 353 

Conservation and development 163 

Sewerage and water . . 79 

Other public 41 

Federal 14 

Non-federal 27 


$4550 

$ 6750 

2520 

4825 

715 

1700 

1070 

2100 

600 

1050 

275 

725 

195 

325 

200 

325 

535 

700 

2030 

1925 

70 

125 

855 

375 

6,50 

%5 

205 

320 

580 

125 

270 

725 

125 

275 

95 

176 

35 

125 

10 

90 

25 

35 


Column A — Revised figures for 1944. 

Column B — Preliminary figures for 1946. 

Column C — Estimated figures for 1046. 

Note D — Includes educational, hospital, recreational, re- 
ligious, and administrative structures. 

Note E — Includes railroads, street railroads, gas, pipelines, 
electric light and power, telephone and telegraph. 

Figures based on detailed statistics and long- 
continued records are given bv the Engineering 
News-Record and presented in the following tables 
(II to V). 

Estimates for the future are rather more hazard- 
ous than usual owing to the severe shortages of 
labor and materials. The above-mentioned paper 
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TABLE II— VALUE OF UNITED STATES 
CONSTRUCTION 
{Bnoinwring Newa-Reeord) 

(Add 000,000) 



1946 

1946 

1940 


Eati- 

As- 

EHi- 


mated 

corded 

mated 

Grand Total; all construction, pub- 




lie and private 

$4200 

$3500 

$6500 

Total engineering construction 

3100 

2289 

3300 

CLASSIFICATION OF ENOINEERINO CONSTBUCTION 

Public buildings . . 

Industrial building 

600 

400 

463 

635 

600 

600 

Commercial buildings 

600 

387 

700 

Highways and streets 

700 

227 

600 

Earthwork and waterways 

260 

57 

200 

Bridges, public and private 

160 

63 

100 

Hewerage and treatinent plants 

126 

36 

100 

Waterworks and treatment plants 
Unclassified, (airports, air bases, 

76 

61 

100 

shipbuilding yards, etc 

400 

371 

400 

Total engineering construction 

3100 

2280 

3300 


TABLE III— PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION VALUES 
(Add 000,000) 

Conatructton 



Total 

Civ Eng. 

1044 Estimated 

. $3500 

$2750 

1044 Actual 

. 2000 

1700 

1046 Estimated 

. 4200 

3100 

1045 Actual 

. 3500 

2289 • 

1946 Estimated . 

4900 

3300 


« Recorded 


ing and general construction to obtain additional 
technical education or training. There were at that 
time in the armed forces approximately a million 
men of this class engaged in combat or in military 
engineering work; 700,000 in the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Armv, and 300,000 in the Seabees, U.S. 
Navy. Besides tnese there were thousands in other 
branches of the service. 

Among all these are many who will wish to con- 
tinue in engineering and construction work, and 
colleges and vocational schools are providing suit- 
able studies and courses. There is the need for men 
for jobs, and the need of jobs for men returning 
from the war activities, together with a need for 
completion of interrupted training or for additional 
training to enable men to advance. Many skilled 
men were employed in non-skilled thougn neces- 
sary work while in the service. A factor that has 
slowed the program of getting men back to jobs 
has been the slow rate of discharge from the forces. 

In view of the growing importance of this in- 
dustry, the U.S. Department of Commerce in 1945 
established a construction division having the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) promoting rapid expansion 
of the industry; (2) reaching a higher annual vol- 
ume of work than in the postwar period; and (3) 
maintaining a more even annual volume of con- 
struction. 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 


TABLE IV— ESTIMATED ANNUAL VALUE OF POST- 
WAR CONSTRUCTION 
(Engtneertng N exoa-Record) 

(Add 000,000) 


Water and sewerago S 400 to 600 

Earthwork . 300 to 600 

Highways and bridges 1000 to 2000 

UnclsiHSified . 1500 to 2000 

Mass housing ... . . . 2.500 to 4000 

Buildings, public, industrial and commercial. 3000 to 4000 

Total civil engineering construction . . . 8700 to 13,100 

Total all construction 12,400 to 18,700 


TABLE V— GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
CONSTRUCTION VALUE 
(Engineering Newa^Record) 



Per cent of Total 


1946 

Postwar 

West of Mississippi 

22 

20 

Far West 

23 

21 

Middle Atlantic 

. 19 

25 

Middle West . . 

10 

20 

South . 

13 

10 

New England 

4 

4 

Total 

100 

100 


had on hand in January detailed records of engi- 
neering construction projects totaling $28,000,000,- 
000. And out of this list a number of projects val- 
ued at $500,000,000 had already advanced to the 
active status of contracts awarded. These records 
are considered to form tangible evidence that 
heavy construction can continue to expand at its 
fastest previous rate of 50 percent per year and 
still not exhaust this backlog of needed projects 
before 19^. 

The question of manpower or labor supply is a 
serious factor. The war took away thousands of 
trained and experienced men, and these men must 
be made available as soon as possible while troops 
are being disbanded. At a conference of repre- 
sentatives of a score of organizations held at Wash- 
ington in June, the principal olnectives were: (1) 
to coordinate the rights and aids provided by tlie 
Federal Government and some State governments, 
with a view to furnishing the industry with trainea 
men; (2) to help veterans interested in engineer- 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES. Further acquisition of 
productive plant by central cooperative organiza- 
tions, a continuation of the diversification process 
that has been under way for several years, a lively 
appreciation of the importance of educational 
work, and greater interest in the strengthening of 
international ties marked 1945 for the cooperative 
movement in the United States. 

With the announced purpose of providing co- 
operatively in each locality as many goods and serv- 
ices as possible, cooperators made considerable 
progress in the commodity field and were showing 
unusual enthusiasm for new services such as cold- 
storage lockers, medical and hospital care, and 
housing. An “unprecedented” number of requests 
for assistance in organizing new associations was 
reported. Gains were noted in the expansion of co- 
operatives in the cities. Developments among the 
commercial federations were mainly in the direction 
of acqmsition of new plant (especially productive 
plant ) ; further strides were made in the production 
and refining of crude oil. Steps were also taken for 
stren^ening the cooperative structure by greater 
coordination of activities, particularly at the na- 
tional level. 

Preliminary reports indicate increases in member- 
ship and business of both local ( retail ) and whole- 
sale associations, and a determined drive for greater 
business efiiciency. Cooperative leaders are pain- 
fully aware of the pitfalls inherent in the artificial 
prosperity of war economy and in the uncertainties 
of the postwar period, and are striving to avoid 
them by obtaining greater emphasis on sound 
financial, operational, and cooperative practice in 
all parts of the cooperative movement. 

Definite gains were made in relations with other 
groups, notably with labor and church organiza- 
tions, which are becoming aware of the advantages 
of cooperation and in numerous cases are actively 
fostering the organization of new associations. 

The year was an extremely active one as regards 
legislation affecting cooperatives. Altogether, 44 
legislatures met in regular or special session and 
many of tliem considered or passed measures con- 
cerning cooperatives or affecting them. In the latter 
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MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES IN 1944 
{lA>eal Auociationi) 



Total 

Number of 

Number of 

Amount of 

Type of Ataoe^ion 

Ateoctaltone 

Membera 

Bueineae 

{eettmated) 

(eetimated) 

ieettmated) 

Retail distributive assooiationa . . . 

4.286 

1,524,600 

1557.000,000 

Stores and buying clubs. . . 

. . 2.810 

690.000 

280.000,000 

Petroleum associations 

. 1,425 

810,000 

270,000,000 

Other distributive • 

60 

24,500 

7,000,000 

Service associations 

. . 677 

818,500 

11,055,000 

Rooms and/or meals 

176 

18,000 

2.600.000 

Housina 

Medical and/or hospital care 

59 

2,100 

1,676,000* 

On contract 

. 50 

05,000 

1,800.000 

Own facilities 

18 

45,000 

2.100,000 

Burial: • 

Complete funeral 

36 

85,000 

276,000 

Caskets only 

4 

1,400 

6.000 

Other ^ 

236 

122,000 

3,200.000 

Electricity associations * 

850 

1,149,700/ 

60,960.000 

Tebphone associations • . 

Credit unions ^ 

. . 5,000 

330,000 

6.486.000 

9,099 

3,027,694 

212.805,479 

Insurance associations . . 

. 2,000 

10,610,000 * 

190,000,000 


DiMtr^nUwet Service, and Productive Federations 





Number 

FeLr- 

atione 

Member 

Amount of Business 

Value 

Net 

Earnings 

Patronage 

Refunds 

Type of Federation 

Aeeoei- 

attone 

Wholesale 

Dietnhutive 

Service 

Retail 

Distributive 

of Own 
Production 

from AU 
Departments 

from All 
DepartmenU 

All types 

Wholesales* 

Interregional 

. 53 

i 

$178,166,000 

$11,662,800 

$3,707,800 

$65,255,200 

$8,221,700 

$7,994,800 

.. 2 

26 

11,776,000 



1,638,000 

41,500 

41,500 

Regional 

.. 26 

3,790 

140,498.000 

3,774,500 

3.707,800 

51,521,600 

7,813.700 

7,654.100 

District 

. 10 

152 

3,178.000 

157,900 

786,200 

137,300 

108.800 

Service federations . . . . 

.. 21 

1,500 

7,820.000 

7,720,400 


08.200 

79,900 

Productive federations 

. . 12 

150 

14.806,000 



11,409,500 

131,000 

110,600 


• Such ai dairiea, creameriea, bakeriea, etc. ^ Gross income. ‘ Local associations onlv , does not include associations of federated 
type (included with service federations) or funeral departments of store associations ■ Such as cold-storage, water-suppb . recrea- 
tion. printing and puhIiBhin|t, etc., associations •Almost all of these are PEA associations, data for which were supplied by the 
Rural Electrification Administration. / Patrons. « Data are for 1936; no information on which to base later estimate * Actual 
figures, not an estimate. * Policyholders, i Membership should not be totaled, as some local associations are members of sevend 
federations. 


class were bills introduced or passed in a number of 
States, reserving solely to the medical profession the 
right to operate medical or hospital plans on a pre- 
payment oasis. Such laws would of course have 
the effect of preventing any further expansion of 
cooperative plans in these States, in this field. The 
attacks by private business, against the alleged 
evasion oi taxes by cooperatives, and the hearings 
by a Congressional Committee which went into the 
ipatter of taxation touched off legislative maneuvers 
in a number of State lepslatures and resulted in 
several resolutions directing a study of the tax 
status of cooperatives in the States. Reports will be 
made to the next session of the legislatures. 

The cooperative movement has found itself in- 
creasingly, of late years, on the defensive against 
attempts to restrict its activities through the me- 
dium of legislation, and is generally coming to the 
conclusion that although it mould not identffy itself 
with political parties (remaining neutral in that 
respect), for its own survival it must concern itself 
actively with legislative matters. 

Florence £. Parker. 

CONTRACT SETTLEMENT, Office ef. Contract termina- 
tions began early in the war production program, 
and the need to settle terminated war contracts 
soon became apparent. At first the contracting 
agencies of the Government, principally the War 
and Navy Departments, the Maritime Commission, 
the Treasury Department, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries, devel- 
oped their own procedures. However, the need for 
uniform methods soon made itself felt, and the 
Joint Contract Termination Board, under the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization, was established the 
Drincipal contracting agencies. The basis of uni- 
fied action to settle tenninated contracts was elab- 


orated in the Report on War and PosUWar Adjust- 
ment Policies published by Bernard M. Baruch and 
John M. Hancock, who had been appointed as the 
Advisory Unit for War and Post-War Adjustment 
Policies of the Office of War Mobilization. This 
Report stressed the need for speed in the settle- 
ment of war contracts and for fairness to the con- 
tractor and to the Government. Subsequently ac- 
tion by various Congressional Committees led to 
thepassage of the Contract Settlement Act. 

The Contract Settlement Act of 1944, Public 
Law 395, 78th Congress, which became effective 
on July 21, 1944, established the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement as the policy-making agency to 
prescribe policies, principles, methods, procedures, 
and standards for the contracting agencies. Sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Office of Contract 
Settlement, the contracting agencies are respon- 
sible for carrying out the Act's objectives. Except 
for appeals, all contract settlement operations are 
carriTO out by the contracting agencies. 

Robert H. Hinckley, a Vice-President of the 
Sperry Corporation, New York, and former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Air, was appointed 
Director of Contract Settlement and assumed his 
duties on July 28, 1944. 

As a first step, the Director provided for the 
continuance of the work which the Joint Contract 
Termination Board had under way. As a second 
step, he established an organization to perform 
the duties prescribed by the Act. This organization 
reflected the direction of the Act to utilize “the 
personnel and facilities of the contracting agencies 
and other established Government agencies*^ to the 
maximum extent feasible. 

In addition to the Contract Settlement Advisory 
Board and Appeal Board, the Office was organized 
in nine major units as foUows; Terminations, plant 
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clearance, interim financing, training, progress and 
statistics, public information, accounting, organiza- 
tion and procedures, and general counsel. To pro- 
vide for efiPective cocmeration with the contracting 
agencies, a system of advisory committees of the 
Contract Settlement Advisory Board was set up. 
These standing committees parallel organizationcJ 
units of the OfiBce of Contract Settlement. Each 
committee is established by the Director, who 
names a chairman from his own staff and asks each 
agency on the Advisory Board to designate a mem- 
ber. In some cases agencies not on the Advisory 
Board are asked to designate representatives when 
they can contribute special knowledge. Commit- 


increase in volume during the last quarter of 
1945. In only a small percentage of oases did 
government agencies require more than 60 days 
to clear plants. R^resentatives of industry have 
expressed their satisfaction with the way in which 
the Government has handled contract settlement 
matters. 

By the end of 1945, the contracting agencies 
had settled a substantial percentage of the num- 
ber of terminated contracts. Work on a consider- 
able portion of the remaining terminations was well 
underway. On Jan. 31, 1946, Robert H. Hinckley 
retired as Director of Contract Settlement. The 
President sent to the Senate tiie nomination of H. 


STATUS OP CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 
{AU TerminattoM and Setilementt: All Reporting Agencies) 



TERMINATED 

SETTLED 

PENDING 


Number of 
Contracts 
(approximated 
to nearest 
thousand) 

CanedUd 
Commitment 
Value (ap- 
proximated 
to nearest 
billion) 

Number of 
Coniraets 
(approximated 
to nearest 
thousand) 

CanesUsd 
Commitment 
Value (ap- 
proximated 
to nearest 
billion) 

Number of 
Contracts 
(approximated 
to nearest 
thousand) 

Cancelled 
Commitment 
Value (ap- 
proximated 
to nearest 
bullion) 

Doc .31. 1944 .. 

. 128.000 

$25 5 

117,000 

$13.9 

11,000 

1116 

April 30. 1946 

(V^-E Day May 7) . . 

June 30. 1945. 

. . . . 146,000 

29 7 

137,000 

10.4 

8,000 

10.3 

*. 165,000 

37 0 

149,000 

22.4 

15.000 

14 7 

July 31, 1945 . . . . 

(V-J Day Aug. 14) 

Aug. 30, 1945 

. . 174,000 

38 6 

167,000 

23.7 

17,000 

14.9 

■; 271,000 

60.9 

165,000 

24 7 

106,000 

36.2 

Nov. 30, 1945 

. .. 301.000 

63 5 

234,000 

28 7 

67,000 

34 8 

Deo. 31. 1945 

. . . 303,000 

63 9 

260,000 

30.4 

63,000 

33.6 


tees may also be established for particular prob- 
lems. 

While there are 28 contracting agencies which 
may have war contracts subject to the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944, the major burden of ter- 
minating and settling war contracts falls upon five 
of them; War and Departments, the Mari- 

time Commission, the Treasury, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries. 
Subject to this supervision, the contracting agen- 
cies are likewise responsible for carrying out the 
Act's objectives. 

Progrwi in 1945. The OflSce of Contract Settle- 
ment has issued 20 regulations dealing with such 
matters as interim financing, plant clearance, 
pretermination agreements, standard settlement 
proposal forms, retention of records, accounting 
practices and other subjects. The issuance of these 
regulations as provided for by the legislation has 
facilitated the prompt settlement of terminated 
war contracts. 

The Appeal Board of the Office of Contract 
Settlement was established, and Regulation 15 was 
issued, embodying rules of practice and procedure. 
Robert S. Stevens, Dean of Cornell University Law 
school, on leave, was appointed Chairman of the 
Appeal Board. Up to 1, 1945, 31 cases had 
been filed with the Board. Decisions have been 
handed down in 13 and 6 have been withdrawn. 
Edward J. Dimock of New York succeeded Dean 
Stevens on Oct. 1, 1945, as Chairman. 

The reconversion of industry from war to peace 
has not been hampered either by lack of adequate 
financing on terminated contracts or bv failure of 
the Government to clear contractors’ plants of im- 
wanted materials. The partial parent and guar- 
anteed loan (T-Loan) program nas proved more 
than adequate to finance industry in transition. In 
addition, ousiness could also avail itself of some 
h^es of production loans which could be shifted to 
finance terminations. Plant clearance both of teimi- 
nation inventories and of government-owned 
equipment proceeded smoothly in spite of a great 


Chapman Rose, Deputy Director, to be his suc- 
cessor. 

The appended table gives the status of contract 
settlement as of Dec. 31, 1945. 

H. Chapman Rose. 


COPPER. Ending of heavy war needs for copper 
found tlie world as a whole with mines developed 
to produce far more copper than apparently would 
be needed in peacetime. The United States, how- 
ever, faced declining production that might force 
it, within a decade, to import a portion of its 
normal needs. 

Mine production of copper in the United States 
in 1945 was 774,562 net tons ( 1944, 837,089 net 
tons; 1943, 938,727 net tons). Shortage of man- 
power, aggravated by withdrawals bv the armed 
services, proved the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining output. As in previous years, Arizona, 
with a number of both open pit and underground 
mines, led in production. Utah, nearly all of whose 
production came from the mammoth open pit 
mine of Utah Copper Co. in Bingham Canyon, was 
second, and Montana, producing 95 per cent of 
her tonnage from the Anaconda Copper Co. 
properties at Butte, was third. Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, and Michigan produced important tonnages, 
although three MicMgan mines halted production 
in the fall when special prices were cancelled. 

Copper refineries in 1945 produced about 1,- 
100,500 tons of metal from both foreign and 
domestic ores (1944, 1,221,187; 1943. 1,379,263). 
With the end of the vmr imwrts of foreign ore 
dropped off rapidly, contributing, along with 
manpower shortages throughout the year, to the 
lower production fi^re. 

Imports of refined copper were about 530,000 
tons during the year, establishing a new high. 
Chile supplied about 75 per cent, with substantial 
amounts from Canada, Bel^an Congo, and Rho- 
desia. About 330,000 tons aoditional were imported 
in the form of concentrates and blister copper, 
principally from these countries and Mmdeo. 
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Consumptioii shadowed Allied militarv fortunes 
closely. In the early part of 1945, the orass mill 
industry (brass is about 70 per cent copper) 
groaned to fill needs of a sharply increasea am- 
munition pro^am following military reverses in 
Belgium late in 1944. In March, brass mill pro- 
duction hit an all-time monthly peak of 517,539,- 
000 lb. compared to a prewar average of about 

100.000. 000 lb. As the European war drew to a 
close, the outout topped rapidly, and in August 

175.725.000 lb. was being produced. With the 
Japanese surrender, production levelled off at about 

150.000. 000 lb., with prospect of continued pro- 
duction at this level to meet reconversion de- 
mands. Total consumption of new copper for 1945 
was 1,471,700 tons, according to the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. 

The drop in military requirements was so sharp 
after the end of the European war that the War 
Production Board almost immediately revoked 
most restrictions on the use of copper, which had 
been tightened in March. Before the end of May, 
most delivery controls on brass mill products were 
revoked. The master copper control order, M-9, 
was withdrawn August 21. 

Future difficulties of domestic mines in meeting 
peacetime needs were foreshadowed by the fact 
that their 1945 production was about half the 
amount of new consumed in the United States in 
each of the war years and barely enough to meet 
consuming demands in most years of the late 
'thirties. Under the government's premium price 
plan the mines continued to be paid a premium 
for mining ores which it would be unprofitable to 
mine at the ceiling price of 12 cents per lb. Thus, 
for 1945, the average price paid for copper minea 
in the United States was 13.6 cents per lb. The 
premium price plan is scheduled to end June 30, 
1940. Elmer W. Pehrson, chief, economics and 
statistics branch, United States Bureau of Mines, 
places United States commercial copper reser^'es 
at 34 years on the basis of the 1935-439 annual rate 
of use. 

During the war, copper mining activity all over 
the world was greatly increased, and most foreign 
producers now are faced with a hea^^ surplus. 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., buying for the U.S. 
Government, re-established its foreicn purchase 
program, which had been discontinuea in October, 
1945, on Jan. 30, 1946. The agency will buy 

120.000 tons during the first six montns of 1946, 
probably most of it from Chile. The British 
Empire, whose prewar copper resources roughly 
balanced its requirements, now finds itself over- 
supplied with heavy Rhodesian production plus 
a probable 150,000 tons a year from Canada. 
More than half of Canada’s output is a by-pro- 
duct of the Sudbury, Ont., nickel mines, the world’s 
largest. The Belgian Congo is able to mine suf- 
ficient copper to supply the European market al- 
most single-handed. 

Stocks of refined copper held by the govern- 
ment through the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
totalled 493,998 tons on Nov. 30, dropping about 
4,408 tons from the preceding month due to 
releases to industry. Much of this metal will be 
placed in a permanent defense stockpile if pending 
legislation is passed. 

Charles T. Post. 

COPYRIGHT. Registrations for the fiscal year 1944- 
1945, according to the report of the U.S. Regis- 
ter of Copyri^ts, numbered 178,848, as com- 
pared with 169,269 for the preceding year. Of these 
40,544 were classed as books, but included pam- 


phlets, leaflets, and contributions in periodicals. 
Those pnnted in the United States numbered 39,- 
754, those printed abroad in a foreign language, 
111, while the remainder, 679, were English books 
registered for ad interim copyright. The chief 
classes of the remaining registration were: Period- 
icals (numbers) 45,763; musical compositions, 57,- 
835; dramatic or dramatico-musical compositions, 
4,194; works of art, models, or designs, 1,821: 
drawings or plastic works of a scientific or technical 
character, 1,554; photographs, 1,258; prints and 
pictorial illustrations, 2,634; maps, 857; lectures, 
sermons, addresses, 1,177; motion-pictures not 
photoplays, 1,120; motion-picture photoplays, 
615; reproductions of works of art, 186; com- 
mercial prints and labels, 7,403. The renewals 
numbered 11,367 as compared with 10,203 in the 
preceding year. The fees applied during the year 
amounted to $338,812. 'The total number of 
separate articles deposited during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1945, was 272,092. The gross re- 
ceipts of the Register’s office for the fiscal year were 
$367,312.04, the total expenditures for salaries, 
$316,870, and for supplies, $1,423. 

CORSICA. A French island department in the west- 
ern Mediterranean, 100 miles soutlieust of Nice. 
Area, 3,367 square miles. Population ( 1936), 322,- 
854. Chief towns: Ajaccio (capital) 38,000 inhab- 
itants; Bastia, 52,208. 

COSTA RICA. A republic of Central America. Area: 
19,238 square miles. Population: 725,149 (of- 
ficial estimate, December 1944). Capital: San Jose. 

Costa Rica has low tropical coastal plains and a 
mountainous interior. The Meseta Central, a high- 
land plateau of 3,000 to 4,000 feet elevation, enjoys 
a temperate climate and is the center of the coun- 
try’s population and industry. 

Government. Under the Constitution of 1871, 
Costa Rica is a centralized republic of 7 Provinces. 
It has a unicameral legislature of 45 members, 
elected for 4-year terms, one-half being elected 
every two years. The President is elected for a 
4-year term, and is assisted by a Cabinet of 9 min- 
isters. President Teodoro Picado Michalski was 
elected on Feb. 13, 1944, and assumed office on 
May 8, 1944. 

The Poople. According to the census of 1927, about 
80 percent of the people of Costa Rica are of almost 
pure Spanish descent; 14 percent mestizo; 4 percent 
Negro, and 2 percent Indian. Seventy-five percent 
live In the Meseta Central. The largest cities are: 
San Jos6, 75,000; Heredia, 10,000; and Alejuela, 
10 , 000 . 

Spanish is the official language, but English is 
taught in schools throughout the country and is 
spoken widely in the eastern lowlands. Roman 
Catholicism is the state religion. 

It is estimated that 82 percent of the total popu- 
lation is literate. In 1941 there were 761 primary 
schools with a total enrollment of 73,217; 49 sec- 
ondary schools with a total of 7,251 students; and 
the National University of Costa Rica had a student 
body of 820. Primary education is compulsory. 
Unaer the school law of 1945, matriculation and 
tuition in the Government’s secondary schools is to 
be free to all students whose parents or guardians 
own no other property than the house in which 
they live. 

Notional Economy. A^culture and agricultural 
processing are the leading occupations of Costa 
Rica. Cotfee, bananas, ana cacao are the most im- 
portant crops. There are also small lumber and 
pastoral industries. Total production of green cofiFee 
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beans during the 1943-44 crop year amounted to 
370,575 bags of 60 kilograms. Normally Costa Rica 
produces between 100,000 and 120,000 bags (150 

g ounds net) of cacao annually, and exports about 
0 percent. Banana cultivation is one of the main 
industries of the country; practically all of this 
crop is exported to the U. S. 

Manufacturing in Costa Rica includes plants for 
coffee-cleaning and for grinding coffee and cacao, 
rice mills, sawmills, sugar mills, shoe factories, ex- 
traction of edible oil, cotton textiles, and handicraft. 

Foreign Trad*. In proportion to its population 
Costa Rica has a larger foreign trade than any 
other Central American country except Panama. In 
1944 exports totalled $10,528,374. Exports of coffee 
during the 1943-44 quota year totaled 308,747 
bags, valued at $6,296,579. Banana exports in 1944 
totaled 1,879,000 stems, valued at $1,774,754. Cof- 
fee exports accounted for about 60 percent and 
banana exports for about 17 percent of the total ex- 
ports. Because of severe storms, Costa Rica's ex- 
port of cacao in 1944 fell to 9,220,795 poimds, val- 
ued at $836,564, as compared with 12,224,842 
ounds, valued at $1,110,306 in 1943. More than 
alf of the cacao exports in 1944 went to Colombia, 
with Mexico ranking second as a market. The U. S. 
took about 9 percent. Costa Rica exported gold 
bars in 1944 valued at $96,956, and gold ore con- 
centrates valued at $21,242. Other exports were: 
fruit, vegetables, honey, hides, and skins. 

In 1942 Costa Rica's imports totaled $12,287,000. 
consisting chiefly of manufactured products ana 
foodstuffs. The U. S. supplied 73 percent; Mexico 
7 percent; and 3 percent from Argentina, the United 
Kingdom, and Panama. 

Events, 1945. The year opened tumultuously in 
Costa Rica. On the last night of the old year, three 
persons had been wounded w'hen an armed group 
of alleged followers of former President Le6n Cor- 
tes Castro fired on the home of President Teodoro 
Picado, and an armed assault on the home of 
Manuel Mora, head of the Popular Vanguard 
(formerly Communist) Party, resulted in the beat- 
ing of his mother ana sister. Police also reported 
several oppositionist demonstrations in San Jose. 

Many paraders were injured in a clash with 
police during a New Year's Day demonstration for 
Cortes; and the President charged that the attack 
on his home had been provoked by Cortesistas, 
whose probable plan to overthrow the Government 
had been frustrated. One person was killed and 
several wounded in clashes between oppositionists 
and supporters of the Government on New Year's 
night. Cort6s denied that he or members of his 
party were plotting a revolt, and rejected any re- 
sponsibility for the attack on the President's home. 
His party, he said, was maintaining '"peaceful op- 
position against the Government.” 

The opposition charged that the trouble had 
started when “Communist shock brigades” attacked 
followers of Cortes Castro, while tne Communists 
replied that workers had only “answered the ag- 
gression of Cortesistas.” 

A few days later a break between the Govern- 
ment and the Popular Vanguard Par^ was threat- 
ened, when War Minister Rene Picaao, brother of 
the President and reportedly opposed to the pact 
with the leftists, discharged 50 alleged Conununist 
TOlicemen because of their part in the New Year’s 
disturbances. The crisis was eased when the Presi- 
dent and his entire Cabinet reafiBrmed their loyalty 
to the pact between their supporters and the Popu- 
lar Vanguard. 

The War Minister resigned on Jan. 15, and the 
President himself took over the office. The President 


refused to accept the resignation of Agriculture 
Minister Jose Joaquin Peralta. The Foreign Minister 
denied that the Mexican Ambassador h^ inter- 
vened in the crisis, as some of the press charged. 

Congress approved a resolution on Mar. 22 re- 
questing suspension of relations with Spain, and 
Congressional president Jos6 Albertazzi Avendano 
declared that body would do its utmost to force a 
rupture with Franco. Diario de Costa Rica charged 
on Apr. 4 that provocation of such a rupture was 
behind a “serious incident” which had occurred 
when police entered the properW of the Spanish 
legation to obtain the personal belongings of ex- 
pelled German nationals whose property had been 
in Spanish custody for two years. Later that month 
President Picado sent a message of congratulation 
to anti-Franco Spaniards on the fourteenth anni- 
versary of the Spanish republic. But on Sept. 12 the 
Foreign Minister asserted that Costa Rica would 
not break relations with Spain; it would follow 
the lead of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union. 

On Apr. 24 the Government of Panama declared 
Costa Rican Ambassador Enrique Fonseca Zuniga 
persona non grata because he gave asylum to refu- 
gee Panamanian Deputy Sim6n Vega. Fonseca Zu- 
niga said that everything he had done was with the 
knowledge and consent of his Government. 

Officials announced on Apr. 29 that Cocos Island 
had been leased to the U. S. Inter-American Affairs 
Food Production Division for land cultivation and 
cattle raising. 

Former President Cortes Castro returned to the 
political scene on June 11 when he said that he was 
unwilling to participate in 1946 congressional elec- 
tions, and that he would not be a presidential candi- 
date in 1948 because he had “no confidence in free 
election promises given by the Picado regime.” 

On June 19 a threatened break between Picado 
and organized labor was averted when the Presi- 
dent promised to avoid delays in payment of gov- 
ernment workers and to give special care to the 
needs of laborers. 

The following day the U. S. State Department 
announced that President Truman had accepted 
“with great appreciation” a gift of land from the 
Costa focan Government for construction of a U. S. 
embassy. 

The left-right conflict broke out again early in 
Au^ist when the opposition press attadced Mexican 
Ambassador Roberto C6rdova, cliarging that he 
had mtervened in internal politics of Costa Rica. A 
group of leftists serenaded the ambassador to show 
their disapproval of the attacks. 

The Government was notified that on Sept. 24 
United States forces would be withdrawn from a 
base near San Jos6 and that forces and materials 
would be removed to the Canal Zone. 

A proposal to reestablish a public instead of 
secret ballot was defeated in Congress by 23 votes 
to 22 on Oct. 3. 

The Government on Dec. 27 seized the Northern 
Railway Company, whose operations between 
Puerto Lim6n and San Jos6 had been paralyzed 1^ 
a strike since Dec. 22. The strike, tor wage in- 
creases, was declared illegal, after workers rejected 
a compromise solution proposed by Labor Minister 
Miguel Brenes Gutierrez. 

Harry B. Murkland. 

COURT GAMES. Indoor court games enjoyed a sli^t 
revival in 1945. Matches for the Lapham Trophy, 
held annually between American and Canadian 
teams since 1922, again featured the squash 
racquets season and the U.S. retained honors in 
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the event. A new international competition made 
its d6but when Alaistair Grant of Montreal pre- 
sented a trophy for an annual doubles meeting be- 
tween American and Canadian teams. Laurels 
in this first tournament also went to U.S. players. 

An old court tennis fixture, the Payne Whitney 
Memorial toumev, was held for the first time 
since 1940 and the team play was won by Long 
Island, which triumphed over New York and Bos- 
ton. Lt. Comdr. Ogden Phipps, Jock Whitney, J. 
Nelson Pell and James Knott won for Long Island 
in the final round. Only other court tennis play of 
note was the Red Cross benefit tournament in 
which Rerre Etchebaster, world open champion, 
paired with Lt. Comdr. Robert Gerry, Jr. to de- 
feat Phipps and Lt. Comdr. Robert Grant 3d. 

Squash tennis was confined largely to club 
tourneys and a few benefit matches. H. J. Rose of 
the P^ceton Club kept the national veterans' 
championship and F. R. Hanson of the Columbia 
Club captured the National Association's Fall 
scratch competition. Stanley Pearson, Jr. of the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club was victor in the annual 
invitation play at Montreal. 

Thomas V, Haney. 

CRANBROOK FOUNDATION. A foundation in Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., established in 1927 for the pur- 
pose of adding to and strengthening educational 
and cultural facilities within the State of Michigan. 
It is developing a cultural center at Bloomfield 
Hills in which are included Brookside School 
Cranbrook, a day school for children from kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade, Cranbrook School 
and Kingswood School C>anbrook, boarding and 
day preparatory schools for boys and girls respec- 
tively, Cranbrook Academy of Art, Cranbrook In- 
stitute of Science and Cmst Church Cranbrook. 
Expenditures for the year ended June 30, 1945, 
were $105,144.95; capital assets on that date, 
$6,486,020.04. Chairman of the Board of Trustees: 
George G. Booth. 

CRETE. A mountainous island in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, forming the most southerly part of 
Greece. Crete was occupied by German armed 
forces during May, 1941, and was recaptured by 
Allied armed forces in 1945. It is 160 miles long 
and from 6 to 35 miles wide. Area, 3,235 square 
miles. Population, 441,687 on Jan. 1, 1939. Chief 
towns: Canea, the capital, 26,604 inhabitants: 
Candia, 33,404; Rethymnon, 8.632. There are good 
harbors along the northern snore, particular^ at 
Suda Bay, but the south shore has no satisfactory 
ports. 

CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING. Charles Robbins, Jr., 
Navy Pharmacist Mate from Brunswick, Me., 
again was the most consistent scorer in A.A.U. 
distanoe events. The New England champion cap- 
tured national titles at 20, 25 and 30 kilometers, 
repeated his victory of 1044 in the U. S. Marathon, 
and placed second in the cross-country test, which 
was won by Tom Quinn, New York A.C. 

In pacing the N.Y.A.C. to team honors in the 
hill-and-dale grind at Buffalo, Quinn toured a 
treacherous snow and ice-covered course in 34:14 
to set a new record for the Delaware Park layout 
of 10,000 meters. Only the week before, Quinn 
had carried off the metropolitan senior A.A.U. 
senior crown in leading his Winged Foot mates to 
the team championship for that event. 

The traditional Boston Marathon was won by 
Johnny Kelly of Acton, Mass., who also captured 
the New England honors at 25 kilometers. 


John T. Hanl<w of Dartmouth won titles in the 
I.C.A.A.A.A. and Hepta^nal harrier tests, with 
the team laurels in bom going to Army. Fred 
Feiler and his Drake University mates success- 
fully defended their titles in the National Col- 
legiate run. Victor Twomey of Illinois and the 
Wisconsin University team scored triumphs in the 
Western Conference championships, wnile New 
York University and its ace Alex Jordan won in the 
Metropolitan intercollegiate run. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

CUBA. An island republic of the West Indies. Area: 
44,217 square miles. Population: 4,778,583 (1943) 
Capital: Havana. 

About one-fourth of the island is mountainous; 
the remainder is composed of lowlands, terraces, 
and gentle slopes. There are no extremes of tem- 
perature and little variation between summer and 
winter. The rainy season is from May to November. 

GovernniMt. Cuba, under the Constitution of 
1940, is a centralized republic of 6 provinces. It has 
a bi-cameral Congress: a Senate of 54 members, 
and a House of Representatives of 114. The Con- 
gress convenes twice a year, in March and Se^i^ 
tember, for not less than 60 days. The president is 
elected for a 4-year term and is aided by a Cabinet 
of 17 ministers, 4 without portfolio. Dr. Ram6n 
Grau San Martin was elected President on June 1, 
1944. 

Tti» Peopla. Sixty-five per cent of Cuba's popula- 
tion belong to the white race; Negroes, mestizos, 
and other races compose the remainder. Density of 
population ranges from 48 persons per square mile 
in the Province of Camaguey to 389 in the Province 
of La Habana. The largest cities are: Havana, 676,- 
376; Marianao, 114,743; and Santiago de Cuba, 
120,577. 

Spanish is the oflBcial language of Cuba. The pre- 
dominent religion is Roman Catholic. 

It is estimated that from 60 to 70 per cent of the 
population over 10 years of age is literate. In 1941 
there were 5,982 primary schools teaching a total 
of 537,756 children; 168 secondary schools had a 
total enrollment of 27,423 in 1938-39. The Uni- 
versity of Havana had 13,940 students in 1941. 

Notional Economy. Cuban economy is dependent 
on sugar and tobacco. More than half of the per- 
sons gainfully employed are engaged in agriculture, 
and of these, 70 per cent work in me sugar industry. 
The 1944 sugar crop amounted to 5,646,337 short 
tons; most or it was exported to the United States, 
including about 16 per cent in the form of invert 
molasses. Tobacco is Cuba's second crop in export 
importance. The 1944 crop of 65,700,000 pounds 
was the largest since 1931, and over 50 per cent 
larger than the 1943 crop. Other important Cuban 
crops include com, pown chiefly for domestic con- 
sumption; pineappl<», bananas, and henequen, 
which are exported. 

Cuba’s most important manufacture is the pro- 
duction of sugar from cane. Tobacco manufactures 
are also important, and other products include: 
rope and cordage, shoes, cement, paint, and agri- 
cultural tools and implements. 

Foreign Trod#. Cuba 8 foreign trade totaled $635,- 
707,000 in 1944, over 20 per cent more than the 
total for 1943. Exports were valued at $427,058,- 
296, an increase of 21.8 per cent over 1943. Of total 
exports in 1944, the United States took 88.9 per 
cent, valued at $379,974,712, an increase of about 
28.5 per cent compared with the value in 1943. 
Cuban exports to Europe were valued at $34,858,- 
192, 6 per cent less them in 1943. Exports of sugar 
and other cane products in 1944 were valued at 
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$296,750,000. The value of tobacco exports 
reached an all-time high of $51,700,000 in 1944. 

Cuban imports in 1^4 reached a total value of 
$208,648,000, the highest since 1929, exceeding 
die 1943 figure by 17.6 per cent. Of the total, the 
United States Supplied 80.9 per cent, valued at 
$168,840,864, an increase of 21.9 per cent over 
1943. Imports from Europe were valued at $6,027,- 
430; imports from Asia, $5,658,967. Cuba’s chi^ 
imports are: foodstuffs, textiles, manufactured prod- 
ucts, machinery and other equipment. 

Eventf. The opening of the year found Cuban 
politics disturbed. Members or President Ramdn 
Grau San Martin’s own Aut^ntico Party and sup- 
porting groups were openly dissatisfied with the 
oistribution of patronage and with Grau’s alleged 
failure to appoint technically qualified Ministers. 
Further disorganization was caused by mass dis- 
missals of government employes and by the in- 
ability of the Government to deal with shortages of 
such basic food items as milk, eggs, bread and 
butter. 

The President did win an advantage on Febru- 
ary 25, however, when tlie Popular Socialist (for- 
merly Communist) party agreed to support his 
policies. This gave nis Government a majori^ in the 
evenly divided Senate. The party later de^ed its 
position as not part of the Government but not part 
of the opposition either. 

Eugenio Llanillo Garcia, personal lawyer and 
friend of former President Batista, was kidnapped 
and shot to death on the night of Marcli 14. During 
the following night and the early morning of 
March 16, army and police forces suppressed an at- 
tempted armed rebellion against tlie Grau Ad- 
ministration by arrestuig alxiut 80 former army and 
police officers and civilians who had been con- 
nected with the Batista Administration. They were 
said to be led by former army chief Jos6 Eleuterio 
Pedraza. No shots were filed and Havana remained 
calm as the roundup was made. The plot was be- 
lieved to have its origin in the dismissal of about 
1,500 army, police and civilian officials of the 
Batista regime by Grau after he took office. Grau 
blamed the attempt on "capitalists” who had had 
business dealings with the Batista Administration, 
implied that members of Congress were also im- 
licated, and said: "I have no positive proof of 
is ( Batista’s ) participation, but neither do I 
have any that ne is not involved.” Opposition lead- 
ers and Batista, in San Francisco, denied the 
charges. 

President Grau asked immediate reform of the 
tax system, establishment of a national bank of 
issue, and approval of other laws to put the 1940 
constitution into effect, as the second legislative 
period of the 20th Congress opened on March 19. 

The trial of Pedraza and 40 other alleged par- 
ticipants in the plot against the Government opened 
on March 27. A number of the defendents were re- 
leased for lack of evidence. Pedraza and five others 
were convicted and were sentenced to one year s 
imprisonment. Enrique Ennquez, Chief of Govern- 
ment Palace Secret Service and a prominent gov- 
ernment witness in the trial, was machine-gunned 
to death from a speeding auto on April 24. 

But for most Cubans, the trial was overshadowed 
by the severe food and other shortages which 
gripped the country. Riots broke out in Havana as 
crowds stormed grocery stores where soap was on 
sale for the first time in many days. Milk and but- 
ter were not to be found. Lard, oil, beans, rice and 
eggs grew scarce. Prices of domestic vegetables 
rose steadily. 

A dispute broke out between Cuba and Ecuador 


on April 11 over a deal completed in January 
wherry Cuba agreed to purchase 15,0()0,000 
pounds of Ecuadoran rice at $8 per hundred 
pounds, and to sell Ecuador 25,000,600 pounds of 
sugar at $3.25 per hundred pounds. On April 11 
Cuban Commerce Minister Alberto Inocente Al- 
varez charged in Senate hearings that the Ecua- 
doran Government was speculating in rice and was 
not fulfilling the contract. Ecuador denied the 
charge. The Incident ended on April 23 when the 
Ecuadoran Minister to Cuba announced that Cuba 
would receive 10,000,000 more pounds of rice. 

Three days later long-drawn-out negotiations 
ended in the signing of three contracts between 
the Cuban Government and the United States Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, providing for sale of 
most of Cuba’s 1944-45 sugar crop to the United 
States for 3.10 cents per pound f. o. b. Cuban 
orts. The price was less than the Cubans wanted 
ut more than the 3 cents offered originally. Molas- 
ses and industrial alcohol were also covered in 
the contracts. The 1945 grinding season closed on 
June 13 with output 30 percent below that of 
1944. 

The island’s meat supply was practically ex- 
hausted by June 5, accoraing to local radios. The 
Government put into effect a new direct producer- 
to-consumer distribution program. Riots broke out 
when angrv consumers clashed with a parade of 
butchers who were protesting the new regulations; 
one person was killed, several injured, and eight 
arrested. 

A diplomatic incident with Spain developed on 
July 28 when a Spanish ship carrying the new 
Minister to the United States, Manuel Aznar, 
docked in Havana. The envoy did not leave the 
vessel, reportedly on the advice of the Cuban 
Government, and police dispersed a crowd at 
the waterfront which distributed handbills ac- 
cusing him of spreading fascist propaganda. But 
some 1,000 students carrying banners inscribed 
"Death to Franco,” stoned the Spanish Embassy, 
ripped down the Spanish flag, and damaged prop- 
erty. The Spanish Government made a formal 
protest. 

A barter agreement to exchange 1,500 tons of 
Cuban sugar for 800 tons of Uruguayan jerked 
beef was signed on September 14. 

President Grau began his second year in office 
on October 10 with a major Cabinet crisis on his 
hands. Foreign Minister Gustavo Cuervo Rubio 
and Commerce Mi^iister Alberto Inocente Alvdrez, 
both Republicans, had presented their resigna- 
tions. Alvarez was charged with mishandling bar- 
ter of Cuban sugar for Argentine, Ecuadoran, 
Mexican and Uruguayan products. Prime Minister 
Felix Lancia also quit. On October 13, Grau ap- 
pointed Senator Carlos Prio Socarras, a youthful 
leader of his own Aut^ntico Party, as Prime Min- 
ister, elevated Under Secretary of Commerce 
Cesar Casa to the minister’s job, and named 
Alvirez Foreign Minister, The latter appointment 
was called a slap in the face of the opposition- 
controlled House of Representatives, whose vote 
of no confidence had forced Alvdrez out of the 
Commerce Ministry. 

With leaders of all six political parties favoring 
the move, the Senate on October 15 unanimously 
approved a motion recommending the rupture of 
cuplomatic relations with Spain and recognition 
of the Spanish republican Govemment-in-exile. 
The House of Representatives concurred unan- 
imously on the foUowing day. 

Negotiations for sale of the 1945-1946 sugar 
crop opened in Washington on October 17. The 
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United States oflFered the highest price since the 
war started: 3.675 cents, as compared with 3.10 
cents paid for the last two crops. The Cubans, 
however, fearful of postwar competition from 
other areas, wanted a three to five year contract, 
while ihe United States negotiators insisted they 
had no legal right to deal for more than one crop. 
The talks were deadlocked for the rest of the 
year. 

Col. Antonio Brito, former Chief of National 
Police, was assassinated in a Havana suburb on 
November 28 by an unknown assailant who fired 
from a passing automobile. 

The year ended as it had begim, on a note of 
confusion and crisis for the hard-pressed Gov- 
ernment of President Grau. On December 10, 
officials announced the arrest of Eugenio Men6n- 
dez, aide to former President Batista and a lieu- 
tenant in the National Police force, and three of 
his employes, after the discovery of a cache of 
arms and equipment on Men^ndez s ranch, 70 miles 
west of Havana. 

On the same day, heavily armed police threw 
a cordon around the Ministry of Education, after 
they had failed to evict 30 high school students 
who had barricaded themselves in the building 
because, they said. Education Minister Diego 
Vicente Tejera had denied them audience when 
they tried to see him to protest against “inef- 
ficiency” and unqualified instructors. 

And on December 11 the President accepted 
the resignation of Senate President Eduardo 
Suarez Rivas and his assistant, who had been under 
fire from the united opposition Senators of the 
Liberal, Republican and ABC Parties. Su4rez 
Rivas and his vice president were replaced by an 
Aut^ntico and a Communist, respectively. These 
were the only two parties now supporting Grau. 
Communist support of the Administration gave it 
an acting majority in the Senate, although the op- 
position stiU controlled the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Harry B. Murkland. 

CUSTOMS, Buraau of. Customs activities continued, 
during the sixth year of the war, to be determined 
as much by the exigencies of the prolonged con- 
flict as by consumptive and commercial considera- 
tions. Not only did all the special responsibilities 
delegated to customs officers as a part of the na- 
tion^ defense program contmue in eflFect, but the 
very nature of the regular customs functions was 
colored and limited by war aims and war opera- 
tions. The kind of goods imported, the sources 
from which they were secured, and the vessels 
and vehicles in which they were transported all 
yielded to the pressure of war needs. 

Custom! Collections. From a high of $727,251,316 
in 1944, total collections by customs officers re- 
ceded to $561,101,058 in 1945. Of these amounts, 
$434,259,038 in the earlier and $358,138,757 in 
the latter year consisted of actual customs collec- 
tions, while $292,992,278 and $202,962,301, in 
these respective years, was collected for other 
agencies, chiefly as internal-revenue taxes on im- 
ported liquors and wines. 

Customs collections, during July and August, 
1944, continued the downward trend which pre- 
vailed during the last three months of the preced- 
ing fiscal year, shrinking from $42,998,953 in 
March to $23,407,658 five months later. During 
the remainder of the year, however, collections 
increased steadily and almost continuously to $36,- 
126,921 in May, the only interruption in the up- 
ward trend being in the short month of February. 


Wool and wool manufactures have been the 
chief source of customs revenue during each of the 
past five years, duties on such imports representing 
30.8 percent of the total duties in 1944, and 35.1 

E ercent in 1945, despite a decline auring the 
itter year. Duties on imports of spirits, wines, 
and other beverages ranked second in importance 
in both years, amounting to $99,712,606 in 1944 
and $55,316,286 in 1945. Customs revenue from 
this source in 1944 reached the highest point in 
customs history due to the diversion of domestic 
alcohol from the manufacture of liquor to war 
purposes which caused imports to rise to an un- 
precedented level. Even with reduction in liquor 
imports in 1945, which caused a 44.5 percent de- 
crease in duties on alcoholic beverages, collections 
from this source were higher than in any year 
before 1944. Duties on sugar, which prior to the 
past year, were among tlie important sources of 
customs revenue, jaelded a comparatively small 
amount of duties in 1945, due to the admission, 
duty free under the terms of Executive Order 9177, 
of most of the sugar brought from Cuba and other 
countries. The decline in revenue from the com- 
modities included in these three tariff schedules 
more than accounted for the entire decrease in 
customs receipts in 1945. 

Dislocations in trade resulting from the war 
continued to be manifested in the territorial sources 
of customs revenue. Duties on European goods 
amounted to only 17.4 percent of the total duties 
collected in 1945, compared with 47.6 percent in 
1939, the last year before the war. Furthermore, 
98.1 percent of the European total was collected 
on duties from Switzerland, Portugal, Spam, and 
the United Kingdom, which in 1939 were respon- 
sible for only 35.9 percent of the European total. 
Duties on Asiatic imports, although slightly larger 
than in 1944, were also much smaller than in me 
previous years. Duties on goods from Cuba also fell 
to a new low with the admission of a great deal of 
sugar duty free, and with reduced imports of alco- 
hohe beverages. Duties on Canadian imports, on 
the other hand, were the largest recorded in recent 
years and those on goods from South America were 
exceeded only in 1942. Duties on imports from 
Oceania and Africa, while slightly less man in the 
war years immediately preceding 1945, remained 
at levels far above those reached prior to the war. 

Volumo of Business. Entries of merchandise were 
slightly more numerous and border traffic much 
heavier than during the previous year, indicative 
of a trend toward more normal conditions in trade 
and commerce. The moderating of wartime re- 
strictions on tourist travel accounted both for large 
increases in the number of baggage and informal 
entries and for the greatly increased number of 
persons entering the United States by vessel and 
vehicle. Airplane travel on international lines 
showed particularly heavy gains, the number of 
aircraft arriving in the United States being almost 
double and the number of passengers arriving by 
air more than double that of the previous year. 

Law Enforcamsnt. As a part of the enforcement of 
customs laws a considerably larger number of 
seizures were made than during any year since the 
repeal of the 18th amendment. This increase was 
due in part to increased tourist traffic, in part to 
military and naval personnel returning from over- 
seas, and in part to a shortage of certain materials, 
such as cigarettes, in this country. The value of 
guns and ammunition seized during 1945 was more 
man 12 times that of 1944 and the value of tobacco 
products seized almost sixfold greater. Liquor 
seizures, on the other hand, declin^ sharply, both 
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in number and in value, as domestically produced 
spirits became easier to obtain. Narcotic seizures 
by customs ofBcers along the border were of minor 
consequence in both years. 

W. R. Johnson. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. A republic in central Europe 
which was under German control from Mardi, 
1939, until its liberation by Allied armed forces in 
1945 (see Events below). Area: 49,373 square 
miles (excluding Ruthenia ceded by treaty to the 
U.S.S.R. in 1945). Population (1930 census): 14.- 
000,000 (excluding those in Ruthenia). Capital: 
Praha ( Prague ) , 962,200 inhabitants ( 1937 ) . Oth- 
er important cities: Brno (Briinn), 291,800 (1937); 
Moravskd Ostrava, 178,099 (1935); Bratislava 
(Pressburg), 170,668; Plzen (Pilsen), 124,353 
(1935). See Year Book for 1939 for prewar sta- 
tistics relating to Czechoslovakia. Statistics relating 
to Czechoslovakia during the war years may be 
found in the League of Nations Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics, October, 1945 (Geneva Edition) and 
Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 
1942/44. 

Events, 1945. To the ancient lands of the West- 
ernmost Slavs was reserved the doleful honor in 
1945 of being the last of the territories overrun by 
the Hitlerite nordes to be delivered from Nazi op- 
ression. Here the broken Wehrmacht made its 
nal stand and suiffered its ultimate defeat. Here, 
under the aegis of Soviet Muscovy and the guid- 
ance of the returned govemment-in-exile, Czechs 
and Slovaks belatedly undertook the tasks of recon- 
struction within a Republic reduced in size by the 
loss of Ruthenia but enhanced in inner unity by 
the stem expulsion of Teutonic and Magyar mi- 
norities. By year’s end the new Czechoslovakia had 
emerged from its seven years' nightmare of en- 
slavement and made a brave beginning toward a 
new era of freedom and peace. 

Homeward Via Moscow. Early in the year the gov- 
emment-in-exile continued in London the prepara- 
tions initiated in 1944 for returning to the home- 
land in the wake of the Red Army. Following the 
example of the USSR, President Benes and his 
Cabinet granted diplomatic recognition on January 
31 to the Polish Provisional Government. Plans 
were made to proceed to Kosice in Slovakia where 
a new coalition Cabinet would be named. In his 
farewell reception to newsmen on February 21, 
Dr. Benes expressed his resolve that ^e Sudeten 
Germans must leave Czechoslovakia. On the 25th 
Churchill and Eden extended good wishes and 
bon voyage to Benes and Foreign Minister Jan 
Masaryk. 

March found Benes, Masaryk, Prime Minister 
Jan Sramek and other leaders in the Soviet capital, 
where they conferred with Stalin, Kalinin, Molotov 
and representatives of liberated districts and the 
imderground. Decisions were reached for the esta^ 
lishment of a new regime and for the cooperation 
of Czechoslovak troops against the enemy. On April 
0, less than a week before his death. President 
Roosevelt sent a congratulatory message to Benes: 

I know what joy your homecominpi' muit mean both 
to you and to every other patriotic Osechoalovak because 
it marks the restoration of your country to the dignity 
of independence and freedom from foreian oppression. 
Tour homecomina also symbolises to all Americans the 
turnina^ of the whole world from the years of conquest 
and strife to an era of justice and cooperation in a com- 
munity of free nations dedicated to those same principles 
of democratic intearity which are so characteristic of 
Ozechoslovakia itself. 

The new Provisional Government at Kosice, 
organized on April 6, at once declared that “in 
matters of punishing Germany, in settling Ger- 


many's reparations obligations, in setting new fron- 
tiers and in organizing future peace, Czechoslo- 
vakia will stand as near as possible at the Iside of 
the Soviet Union and in one row with the other 
Slav and all democratic countries.” The Cabinet 
was headed by Col. Zdenek Fierlinger, formerly 
Ambassador in Moscow. Jan Masaryk remained 
Foreign Minister and represented the Republic at 
the San Francisco Conference. The Ministry of the 
Interior went to a Commumst leader. The list of 
Ministers was as follows: 

Premier — Ool. Zdenek Pierlinfcer. 

Vice Premiere — Josef David, Klement Gottwald, Vllem 
Siroky, Jan Sramek, Jan IJrsiny 
Foreiuru Affaire — Jan Masaryk. 

National Defense — Gen. Ludvik Svoboda. 

Interior — Vaclaw Nosek. 

Foreif^rn Trade — Hubert Ripka. 

Finance — Vavro Srohar. 

Education and Popular Enlightenment — Prof. Zdenek 
Nejedly. 

Justice — Yaroslav Stransky. 

Information — Vaclaw Kopecky. 

Agriculture — Julius Duns. 

Industry — Bohumil Lauschman. 

Internal Trade — Ivan Pieotr. ^ 

Communications — Gen. Antonin Hasal Nizborsky. 

Posts — Rev. Frantisek Hala 

Dabor and Social Welfare — Josef Soltes. 

Health — Adolf Prochaska 
Supply — ^Vaclav Majer. 

Victory. While Soviet forces pushed westward 
through Slovakia, units of the American 3rd Army 
entered the country near Asch on April 19. But 
they found no welcome in solidly German Sudeten- 
land, whence many Czechs had been expelled to 
make room for Nazi fanatics and slave laborers. 
On May 5, following a May Day strike at the 
Skoda works in Pilsen, Dr. Hubert Ripka an- 
nounced in London that the imderground had 
launched its final uprising and seized Prague. 
Wehrmacht units, already surrendering in droves 
to Gen. Patton's forces, were still oftering fierce 
resistance to the Soviet armies. As German troops 
moved to suppress the Prague revolt, Konrad Hen- 
lein, Gauleiter of Sudetenland and “Trojan horse” 
of 1938 (later to die by suicide), added effrontery 
to criminality by broadcasting an appeal to the 
United Nations to guarantee continued German 
possession of the Sudeten areas. 

Patton's divisions swept into Pilsen and Karlsbad 
on May 6, while Red detachments drove toward 
the capital. Three days later the hard-pressed 
rebels in Prague were relieved by Marshal Konev’s 
1st Ukrainian Army while the 2d Army under 
Mar^al Malinovsky fanned out from the Briinn 
area. 'The fair city on the Vltava, where Benes and 
the Cabinet arrived on May 9, was battered by 
street fighting, bombardment and air-raids. For 
several days more, after all hostilities had ceased 
elsewhere on the Continent, Nazi units continued 
resistance west of Prairue. All were soon encircled, 
however, and compelled to yield, with 700,000 
prisoners falling to the Red Army during the last 
four days of the fighting. 

Ceff ion of Carpatho-Ukraine. On June 29 Premier 
Fierlinger and Foreign Secretary Vladimir demen- 
tis signed with Molotov in Moscow an agreement 
for the transfer of Carpatho-Ukraine (Sub-Car- 
pathian Ruthenia) to the USSR. Such a cession 
had been rumored in January and apparently rep- 
resented the desire of most of the 700, Russian- 
speaking inhabitants of the district which Czecho- 
slovakia had inherited from the Dual Monarchy in 
1919 and had lost to Hungary in March, 1939. Ivan 
Petrushchak, a member of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council who had been sent from London to 
Carpatho-Ukraine, had presented to Benes late in 
1944 a resolution of a Congress held in Uzhorod, 
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following a plebiscite, which called for the annexa- 
tion of me territo^ to the Soviet Ukraine. Petrush- 
chak had originally declared that the Caxpatho- 
Ukrainians wimed to remain under Prague, but he 
changed his mind on tiie scene and signed the 
resolution. Various Carpatho-Ukrainian organiza- 
tions in the United States took an identical view in 
a memorial presented to Molotov at San Francisco 
and submitted by him to the British and American 
delegations. 

The final ameement provided for commissions to 
fix the new boundary. Soviet and Czechoslovak 
nationals on both sides were permitted to choose 
their citizenship and to move across the border 
with their goods and with compensation for im- 
movable property. 

Soviet Withdrawal. The loss of the easternmost 
province to the Soviet Union did not alter the de- 
termination of the Czechoslovak leaders to adhere 
to the policy represented by the alliance treaty of 
December 12, 1943 ( See Yeab Book for 1943, pp. 
158-9). Gen. Bohumil Bocek, Chief of Staff, an- 
nounced on May 20 that the new Czechoslovak 
Army would be equipped by the USSR and would 
be modeled on the Red Aimv in its training and 
organization. But the popularity of the Slavic 
colossus, here as elsewhere, was not enhanced by 
the Soviet troops of occupation, who lived off the 
countxT and in some instances, as is always in- 
evitable, engaged in depredations and other out- 
rages. Gratitude was widespread toward both 
American and Soviet forces for substantial aid 
rendered in relief and reconstruction, but it was 
tempered by resentment at local abuses and by a 
general desire to see all foreign soldiers depart as 
soon as possible. 

This aspiration was realized by autumn. Two- 
thirds of the Soviet troops left the country in July. 
The Provisional Parliament, meeting in late Oc- 
tober for the first time since 1938, unanimously 
confirmed Benes in the Presidency and endorsed 
the policies of Fierlinger. who asserted that the 
USSR was the most reliaole guarantor of the Re- 
public's independence. “Alliance with the Soviet 
Union is the main principle of our foreign policy." 
By mid-November the last Soviet troops were with- 
drawn, save for a military mission in Prague and a 
few thousand guards at specified points. American 
troops evacuated the western districts at tiie same 
time. 

Ratribvthn. The restored Rraublic proceeded 
promptly against Nazi criminals and Uieir local 
Quislm^. In mid-May Marshal Keitel, Walter 
Funk, Kurt Daluege, Karl Hermann Frank and 
Albert Speer were induded in a Czechoslovak list 
of Nazi leaders to be prosecuted for their crimes. 
The 73-year-old Emil Hacha, Nazi puppet-Presi- 
dent after Benes' departure in 1938, was arrested 
by Czech partisans in Prague early in May, but 
died on 30 while awaiting trial. Dr. Joseph 
Pfitzner, Deputy Mayor of Prague during the Ger- 
man occupation, was convicted of treason and 
hanged on September 6. 

The Czechoslovak leaders were no less concerned 
with expelling from the border districts those Ger- 
mans and Magyars who had played a major role 
in the Nazi destruction of the State in 1938-39. 
The prewar policy of tolerance and equabty for 
alien minorities gave way to a pro^am of forcible 
exclusion which was persisted in despite criticism 
from Western liberals. Some 500,000 Hungarians 
and over 2,000,000 Sudetendeutsch (out of the 
total of 3,250,000 ) were involved. Britain and the 
United States blocked expulsions in June and per- 
suaded Prague to suspend action during the sum- 


mer in accordance with the Potsdam formula that 
the enforced migration should be effected “in an 
orderly and humane manner." In the fall the coir^ 
pulsory transfer of Sudeten Germans to the Reich 
was resumed by installments, with most of the 
property of the migrants confiscated as reparations. 
Fierlinger estimate in Scotember that 1.200,000 
Sudetens had been expelled or had left voluntarily 
before the Potsdam Conference, and that the re- 
moval of the balance would extend over another 
year. 

In commemoration of the victims of Nazi fur)^ 
the Lidice Memorial Committee in the Unit^ 
States announced plans in September for the erec- 
tion of a $1,500,000 “open cathedral" on the site 
of the town decoyed on June 9, 1942. Of the 
living dead — ^i.e. political prisoners and forced 
workers deported to the Rei^ during the years of 
darkness — 1,100,000 had been repatriated by No- 
vember. 

Toward a Now Economy. On October 24 President 
Benes simed five decrees nationalizing all mines, 
iron ana steel plants, textile and shoe factories, 
commercial banks and insurance companies. All 
cooperative enterprises were exempt. Properties of 
enemy nationals and native collaborators were con- 
fiscated. All others, including foreign concerns, 
were paid for in Government bonds at a valuation 
based on balance sheets filed for tax purposes. So- 
cialization was approved by all political parties. 
“In the West," said Benes, “some individuals assert 
that we are in the hands of the Soviets, yet the 
Governments look at things differently. ... I 
think that on the nationalization question, we shall 
have no difficulties abroad." On November 5 
Masaryk made a plea for Western understanding 
of the program, pointing out that only through such 
measures could the people of the Republic put an 
end to the domination of foreign capital and to 
the banking chaos left by the Nazis. 

Fronfloro and food. Among the many questions 
unanswered at the close of the year was that of 
the future status of the Teschen area, seized by 
Poland in October, 1938, and still claimed by the 
new Polish Government, which remained in occu- 
pation of the district. Rumors of Soviet support for 
Prague's claim failed to materialize. Masaryk as- 
serted on December 4 that his Government would 
refuse to carry on further negotiations with Warsaw 
over Teschen, but was prepared to submit the issue 
to the UNO or some other tribunal. Meanwhile, no 
progress was registered toward the Czechoslovak- 
Polish alliance projected during the war years. 

Of more immediate concern to the citizens of 
the Republic were the problems of economic recon- 
struction. Foreign trade, upon which the fortunes 
of Gzech industry depend, developed haltingly in 
the absence of adequate transport facilities, cur- 
rency stabilization and new commercial agree- 
ments. Czech officials and manufacturers sought 
imports of wool, leather, and cotton (some of 
which were supplied by the USSR under the trade 
accord of early summer) and planned to resume 
exports of glassware and china. Hopes for an Ameri- 
can credit of a billion dollars had not been realized 
at the turn of the year. UNRRA aided the destitute 
with the assistance of American Relief for Czecho- 
slovakia, Inc. But by December the average diet 
comprised only 1,600 calories per day ( compared to 
3,000 in the United States L and 700,000 children 
were estimated to be suffering from deficiency 
diseases. 

Toward a Now Stato. Politics marked time, pend- 
ing the resolution of current international ana eco- 
nondc issues. Note circulation had increased more 
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than ten-fold since 1938, but a program of recon- 
version inaugurated in November promised to put 
an end to inflation and to provide a stable medium 
of exchange. The lack of the embittered partisan- 
ship characteristic of most other liberate lands 
furnished new proof, if any were needed, that the 
democratic way of life was deeply rooted among 
the Czechoslovak people. Some old leaders passed 
from the scene— e.g. Kamil Krofta, Foreign Min- 
ister in 1936-38, who died on August 18 after 
spending most of the war years in a Nazi concen- 
tration camp. The Provisional Parliament, chosen 
by the Popular Front of Leftist parties, was to be 
replaced, according to plans formulated in the 
autumn, by a new legislature to be elected early 
in 1946. 

President Benes expressed his intention of main- 
taining a coalition Government of all parties for a 
period of 5 or 6 years. In Bohemia and Moravia 
four major political groups were functioning (the 
Catholic Party, the Socialist Nationals, the Social 
Democrats and the Communists) and in Slovakia 
two (the Democrats and the Communists). On 
November 6 the Cabinet resigned and was at once 
reconstituted, with the Communists retaining the 
posts of Interior. Information and Education, and 
with Dr. Taroslav Stransky becoming Deputy 
Premier ana being replaced as Minister of Justice 
by Prokop Drtina, political secretary of the Presi- 
dent. 

The spirit of the new Republic was well ex- 
pressed by Benes. "T have no illusions,” he ob- 
served on August 17. ‘'The Second World War 
began at Munich. With the capitulation of Japan 
it is finished. But tlie world is in ruins. . . . Real 
peace is the normal condition of life — ^with no in- 
ternal revolutionary movements, the establishment 
of parliamentary life, the reestablishment of in- 
dustry, and normal, neighborly relations between 
countries. All the occupied lands were nourished 
during the war by hope. This life of hope must 
be continued for several years before general peace 
will come to Europe.” To the British Ambassador 
Benes declared on October 28; “We are solving 
our problems in a somewhat radical way. This is 
demanded by present-day circumstances. But we 
shall remain steadfast in our adherence to demo- 
cratic principles, and we shall respect the just in- 
terests of our friends at home and abroad. ... In 
the near future freely democratic elections will 
take place, and with these our internal develop- 
ment will be completed and the full state of our 
postwar democracy will come into being.” 

See Germany, Poland, U.S.S.R., United Na- 
tions. 

Frederick L. Schuman. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY, Bur»ou of. A Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, established as the Bu- 
r^u of Dairying in 1924. It conducts investiga- 
tions in the breeding and management of dairy 
cattle, in nutrition, and in the physiology of milt 
secretion and of reproduction, ft also records the 
production of cows in dairy-herd-improvement as- 
sociations for the purpose of identifying animals 
possessing an inheritance for transmitting superior 
milk- and butterfat-producing ability to their 
progeny. It develops sanitary methods of han- 
dling milk on the farm, in transit, and in dairy 
plants; and studies other factors affecting the 
wholesomeness and commercial value of milk. 
Chief: O. E. Reed. See Agriculture. 

DAMS. With the ever-increasing number and wider 
distribution of projects involving reservoirs for 


domestic and industrial water sufiplv, irrigation, 
power development, and flood control, the design 
and construction of dams is correspondingly in- 
creasing and important. Many such projects in 
various stages of progress, were haltra by war 
conditions and are now being resumed; but prog- 
ress is slow on account of the shortage of engineers 
and labor. A majority of the dams are for two 
or more of the purposes noted above and are un- 
der the single or combined control of the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army (War Department) or the 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, the former having 
juris^ction over all flood control and navigation 
projects and the latter over irrigation projects. 

Increasing the height of dams for increased 
reservoir capacity involves many difBculties in de- 
sign and construction. A notable example is the 
past and prospective raising of great Aswan Dam 
on the Nile (noted below). Still bolder is the 
raising of the concrete- arch Ross Dam on the 
Skagit River, serving the municipal hydro-electric 
plant at Seattle, Wash. Its original height (1940) 
was 290 ft. It is now being raised 185 ft. (475 ft. 
in 1946): preliminary work is in progress for an 
additional 100 ft. (575 ft); and a further 100 ft. 
is projected for an ultimate height of 675 ft. 

At Tacoma, Wash., tlie second dam and mu- 
nicipal power plant on the Nisqually River was 
completed in 1945. This is the Alder Dam, con- 
crete arch type, 330 ft. high, and 1,500 ft. long 
on top. It is two miles above the LaGrande Dam, 
which was completed late in 1944 and is of the 
concrete gravi^ type, 215 ft. high and 500 ft. long. 
For a large flooef control project in California, 
which includes the Sacramento and American 
Rivers, the State, in cooperation with the Corps of 
Enmneers, U. S. A. and the U. S. Bureau of 
Redamation, has plans for about 15 dams. A proj- 
ect for a dam in the Columbia River ( U. S. Engi- 
neers), near The Dalles, Oregon, and 53 miles 
above the Bonneville Dam, necessitated study of 
foundation conditions by divers in water 200 ft. 
deep, with a swift current. Dams in the Columbia 
and Willamette Rivers will require the relocation 
of 200 miles of railway and 100 miles of roads 
now within the reservoir areas. A rock dam or 
weir in tihe Colorado River, near Blythe, Calif., is 
to raise the water level 3 ft. to serve a new intake 
for the canal of the Palo Verde irrigation district. 

The KentucW Dam on the Tennessee River 
(Tennessee Valley Authority), dedicated October 
10, is the largest of a series of dams and locks 
opening barge navigation from the Ohio up to 
j^oxviJle, Tenn., 650 miles. Work is to be resumed 
on other T.V.A. dams, halted by the war. At the 
Fontana concrete dam (T.V.A.), completed in 
1945, special instruments were installed in the 
concrete to indicate its behavior or internal con- 
dition in relating to the grouting of joints and the 
controlled cooling of the concrete. Arkansas has 
^ven permission to a company to build a dam 
for rice irrigation across Two-Prairie Bayou. In 
Texas, near Waco, the Whitney Dam (U. S. En^- 
neers), for flood control on the Brazos River, will 
be 190 ft. high, with 7,500 ft. of concrete and 
4,500 ft. of earth embaxikment. The Brazos Rec- 
lamation Board proposes a power dam on Ais 
river and two floim control dams on its tributaries, 
the Leon and Lampasas rivers. The Barker Dam 
on Buffalo Bayou was completed as part of a 
flood control project for the protection of Houston. 

Bids for completing the Merriman Dam (earth 
embankment, halted in 1942) on the new Delaware 
River water supply for New York City, were re- 
jected in September, as being too much higher 
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than the original bids of 1939. One cause of the 
higher prices was the increase in labor rates. A 
flood control project (U. S. Engineers) involving 
14 dams on the Potomac River has been abandoned 
on account of opposition to the flooding of fertile 
land by the reservoirs. A proposed flood protection 
dam at Springston, Idaho, on the Coeur d’Alene 
River, is also opposed, as the reservoir would sub- 
merge valuable mining properties. A concrete 
arch dam on die Green River, near Morrisville. 
Vt., is planned for increased storage for the local 
power plant. And Vermont has approved a dam at 
Thetford, as part of the flood control project ( U. S. 
Engineers) for the Connecticut River. 

Serious erosion of the face of the Kingsley Dam 
on the North Platte River, near Ogaltala, Neb., 
(Central Nebraska Public Power & Irrigation Dis- 
trict), due to high waves, has necessitated a pro- 
tective covering or revetment of large concrete 
blocks and stone Ailing, part of which had to be 
placed under water. Emergency movable dams 
to stop the rush of water through locks in case of 
damage to the gates by ships, have been discussed 
in reports of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. 

In Mexico, the National Irrigation Commission 
plans several irrigation dams, and has built a new 
type of dam on the Conchos River, in Chihuahua. 
This Las Vergenese Dam, 157 ft. high, consists of 
a series of concrete walls parallel widi the stream; 
their upstream ends are sloped and are enlarged to 
form T or mushroom heads which make contact 
with each other and so form the face of the dam. 
The new treaty with Mexico over the Rio Grande 
water provides for three storage and flood control 
dams. Bolivia plans Ave dams for irrigation and 
power, and has the Angostura Dam under con- 
struction. Brazil proposes a series of dams on the 
Sao Francisco River, Uruguay has built a dam at 
Rincon de Bonete, on the Rio Negro, similar to 
the Mexican dam described above. 

A third raising of the great masonry dam at 
Aswan, on the Nile, in Egypt, is proposed. It was 
raised 16 ft. in 1912, and 33 ft. in 1933; the 
present plan is for an additional 38 ft. in hei^t. 
The Union of South Africa is planning the 
Bethulie Dam on the Orange River for irrigation 
and power development. In India, the government 
of the Punjab Province has contracted with an 
American Arm for a concrete gravity dam 550 ft. 
high on the Sutlej river, to serve an irrigation 
project. In New Zealand, the government plans a 
series of ten power dams on the Waikato River. 

Toward the close of the war, the Germans blew 
out the spillway gates of the Urft River dam, in 
Germany, but did not wreck the structure. This 
was one of Ave dams in the Ruhr industrial district 
which the Germans intended to destroy. They were 
prevented from doing so by the rapid advance of 
the Allied troops. On the other hand, the Allied 
troops bombed the Krebs Dam on the Rhine, near 
Basle, and thus blocked navigation by the Ger- 
mans. In Holland, the Germans breached the 
Walcheren Dam in four places. These breaks had 
to be closed before the winter or Walcheren Is- 
land would have been flooded by the North Sea. 

France has several projects for power dams, in- 
cluding four on the Dordogne River. 

In England, the Ladybower Dam of the Der- 
went Valley Water Board was completed in No- 
vember for additional water supply to a group of 
cities. Power projects in the north of Scotland will 
require three dams. The provincial government of 
Quebec, Canada, plans a power dam at Lake 
Dozois. Russia is said to plan a number of dams 


for irrigation and power in both Asiatic and Eu- 
ropean Russia; it nas repaired the Dneiper Dam 
and is replacing the power equipment removed 
by the Germans, as well as putting in new Ameri- 
can machinery. In Iran (Persia) the Irrigation 
Administration, which is under American direc- 
tion, built, on the Karun River, a weir or overflow 
dam composed of large, smooth boulders placed 
in two rows, with concrete fllled in between them. 

See Flood Control, Water Supply, Waterways. 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 

DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION, Office of (ODT). V-J 

August 14, brought a shift in the 1945 activit 
the Office of Defense Transportation. Before that 
date the agency, under Director Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, was vigorously engaged in securing the 
maximum utilization of the country’s transportation 
facilities for the successful prosecution of the war. 
When Germany collapsed in May, transportation 
problems became more acute on the West Coast 
than on the East Coast. After V-J Day, the ODT 
began a process of demobilization, with the revoca- 
tion of a number of orders and drastic cuts in per- 
sonnel. 

Reduction of ODT Aeld offices proceeded rap- 
idly after V-E and V-J Days. The liquid transport 
department was closed down entirely in Septem- 
ber. All offices of the highway transport depart- 
ment and 14 railway department Aeld offices were 
closed by Dec. 1. 

By November, 23,000 special advisory commit- 
tees in various Aelds of transportation had been 
dissolved. ODT Director J. Monroe Johnson re- 
mained in office into 1946 to supendse the working 
of the few remaining controls (chiefly affecting 
rail transportation) with a skeleton staflt. 

Existing controls over railroad freight traffic con- 
tinued in the ffrst half of 1945 and new and drastic 
restrictions were placed on passenger traffic. Vigor- 
ous measures were adoptea to cut down civilian 
passenger travel to conserve rail passenger equip- 
ment. By the use of all publicity media, and the 
organization of volunteer cooperating local com- 
mittees, the "Vacation-at-Home” idea was actively 
promulgated. During the spring and summer, pro- 
fessions and amateur sports authorities cooper- 
ated with the ODT to cut down sport-connected 
travel. 

Voluntary cancellations of conventions were 
continuing as the year opened. In January, at the 
instance of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, attendance at conventions and group 
meetings was limited to a maximum of 50 persons 
from out-of-town. The War Committee on Conven- 
tions, headed by Colonel Johnson, was set up to 
handle applications by sponsors and promoters of 
conventions, trade shows, fairs, and the like. During 
the 8 months existence of the “convention ban ’ 
(Feb. 1 to Oct. 1), 4,095 convention applications 
were reviewed by the committee and only 495 were 
approved. Resulting travel savings were estimated 
at nearly a billion railroad passenger miles. 

Heavy rail movements of returning troops, from 
both European and PaciAc theatres, called for such 
ODT measures as the elimination of sleeping car 
runs of less than 450 miles; shortening of advance 
assenger space reservation time to five, later to 14 
ays; assignment of about two thirds of all Pullman 
sleeping cars to military use; making available all 
passenger coaches for military use under ODT su- 
pervision: and the ordering of 1,200 new troop 
sleepers for military use. On the other hand, orders 
were revoked in August and September which had 
forbidden various special train services, such as 
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seasonal resort schedules, and the use of private 
cars. 

In November, the ODT required air lines to as- 
sign to returning service men 70 percent of all 
space in plane flights from four West Coast to six 
East Coast points. This was the first ODT order 
affecting air service. 

The Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, which 
had been operated by the ODT since early in 
1942, was restored to private control in October. 
The Illinois Central Railroad, taken over by the 
ODT in August, 1945, following a labor dispute, 
continued operation without change of personnel, 
with an ODT official as Federal Manager. 

Railroad manpower shortages, especially on the 
West Coast, engaged the attention of ODT officials 
throughout tlie year and various remedial steps 
were taken with the cooperation of the Army and 
other federal agencies. 

In the opening months of the year, blizzards in 
tlie Northeast called for emergency measures to 
relieve railroad congestion. All through the year 
there was difficulty in supplying enough box cars 
to move grain in tne West, and a number of emer- 
gency actions were taken by the ODT, the ICC, 
and tlie Association of American Railroads to re- 
lieve congestion and to rush box cars to the grain 
belt. 

W. F. Kirk, Western Railway Director of ODT, 
continued his activities in routing railroad freight 
west of the Mississippi until Nov. 1, when his 
services were tenninated. 

The export permit system, set up to prevent con- 
gestion on rail lines leading to the ports by con- 
trolhng shipments of freight consigned to overseas 
destinations, was ended in October. 

On the nation's waterways, the early part of 
the year saw heavy movements of bulk commodi- 
ties under ODT supervision. More steel barges 
were built to help handle the traffic. A volume of 
a million barrels a day of petroleum products was 
being moved over inland waterways during the 
first half of the year. Through the whole war pe- 
riod a total of 1,731,034,485 barrels of petroleum 
products was handled, besides 345,835,040 tons of 
iron ore; 62,827,283 tons of limestone and large 
quantities of other bulk commodities. After V-J 
Day the ODT gave up its controls over the char- 
tering, sale, leasing, loading, routing, and opera- 
tion of craft on inland waterways. On Nov. 29, 
the ODT took over the tugboat operations of the 
Great Lakes Towmg Co., whose craft had been 
rendered idle by a strike. 

During the first five months of the year the ODT 
speeded up rail shipments of petroleum products 
by imposing heavy penalty demurrage charges so 
as to compel swift loading and unloading of tank 
cars, and also by requiring daily reports on the 
status of every car. In the first quarter of 1945 a 
greater volume of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts was moved to the Atlantic seaboard than dur- 
ing any earlier comparable period in history — 166,- 
323,838 barrels. 

During the first half of the year, the ODT high- 
way transport department continued its campaigns 
to conserve local transit facilities, and to conserve 
tires and equipment; expanded its truck joint ac- 
tion program, and extended preference to veterans 
applying for certificates of war necessity. 

After V-J Day came the lifting of a large num- 
ber of controls over various classes of highway 
transportation. These included the regulation of 
bus, street car, and taxi operation: restriction of 
deliveries by truck; a road speed limit for motor 
vehicles, the rationing of new motor vehides and 


the restriction of their operation through the issu- 
ance of certificates of war necessity. 

By Nov. 1, the ODT had returned to private 
operation 103 midwest trucking concerns which 
had been taken over in August, 1944. On July 28, 
1945, the ODT ended its control of more than 
1,600 trucking lines in Chicago and vicinity, which 
had been taken over on May 23 and June 15. 

On Nov. 21, the ODT assumed control of the 
property of the Capital Transit Company operat- 
ing street cars and buses in Washington, D. C. and 
suburban territory. The action was taken at the 
direction of President Truman, following two 
strikes within a period of two weeks. This control 
was terminated on Jan. 8, 1946. 

The War Production Board Controlled Materials 
Plan terminated Sept. 30. Under this plan, the 
ODT had been claimant agency for the transpor- 
tation industry. As such, during the 3X years end- 
ing June 30, 1945, it had secured the producdon 
of: 1,082 steam, 1,741 diesel electric, 38 electric 
locomotives; 155,002 freight cars, 1,200 troop 
sleepers and 400 kitchen cars; 181,146 trucks and 
tractors; 19,580 integral buses; 5,572,392 tons of 
replacement rail. 

An additional 1,200 troop sleepers and 400 
kitchen cars to be built under ODT sponsorship 
were scheduled for completion by the end of the 
year, but owing to labor difficulties less than half 
of them were actually finished by that time. Pro- 
duction of the first railroad passenger train cars 
since 1942 was scheduled to begin late in the year, 
with 750 due for completion by June, 1946. 

J. M. Johnson. 

DENMARK. A kingdom of northwestern Europe, com- 
prising the peninsula of Jutland, tlie two main is- 
lands of Zealand and Fyn, and about 200 smaller 
adjacent islands in the Baltic. Denmark was oc- 
cupied by German armed forces from April 9, 1940, 
until May 5, 1945. The Faeroe Islands (q.v.) an 
integral part of the kingdom, were occupiea by 
British troops on April 13, 1940, for the duration 
of the war. Greenland (q.v.), a Danish depend- 
ency, remained under the control of the local 
Danish administration but accepted United States 
protection for the duration of the conflict. The 
King of Denmark was King of Iceland (q.v.) until 
June 17, 1944, when the independent RepuDlic of 
Iceland was established. Capital of Denmark, 
Copenhagen. King, Christian X, who succeeded 
to the throne May 14, 1912. 

Area and Population. Total area excluding the out- 
lying possessions, 16,575 square miles. Estimated 
population, July 1, 1942, 3,903,000, as compared 
with 3,844,000 at the census of Nov. 5, 1940. The 
live birth rate per 1,000 inhabitants was 21.3 in 
1943 (20.9 in 1942); death rate, 9.6 (9.6). There 
were 37,846 marriages in 1943 (37,479 in 1942). 
Populations of the chief cities (1940 estimate): 
Copenhagen 890,130, Aarhus 99,881, Odense 85,- 
521, Aal^rg 55,621. 

Oovarnmanf. The Constitution of June 5, 1915, 
as amended Sept. 10. 1920, vests executive power 
in the King acting through a cabinet responsible 
to the Rigsdag (Parliament). Legislative power 
rests jointly in me King and Rigsdag. The Folketing 
(lower chamber of the Rigsdag) consists of 149 
members elected for four years by proportional 
representation. The Landsting (upper chamber) 
comprises 76 members serving for eight years; its 
powers are very limited. 

Education and Roligion. There is no illiteracy. The 
elementary schools had 407,355 pupils in 1940; 
secondary and middle schools 67,064; the two uni- 
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versities had 6,474 students enrolled. The 1921 
census showed 3,221,843 Protestants, 22,137 Ro- 
man Catholics, 5,947 Jews, and 17,349 others. 

Production. Denmark is essentially a land of inten- 
sive dairy farming. Industry, however, is also im- 
portant, despite an almost complete lack of miner- 
als and water power. Shipbuilding, in particular, is 
a leading Danish industry. Before the war 35 per- 
cent of the working population was employed in 
agriculture and dairying and 33 percent in in- 
dustry. Commerce and fishing were the other im- 
portant occupations. It was estimated in July, 1945, 
that Denmark at the end of the German occupa- 
tion still possessed the following percentages of its 
prewar livestock; homed cattle, 97 percent; pigs, 
52; poultry, 54; horses, 106. 

Foreign Trod*. In 1944 the total value of imports 
was estimated at 1,167,600,000 crowns; exports, 
1,347,600,000 crowns. As in previous years during 
the occupation, Germany accounted for about 70 
percent of Denmark’s foreign commerce both on 
the import and export side. Germany’s accumulated 
debt on clearing account totalled 2,692,000,000 
crowns on Sept. 30, 1944, not including occupation 
costs. 

Events, 1945. Tiie Long Vigil, The early months of 
1945 were, in many respects, the hardest and most 
trying in Denmark’s five years of suffering under 
the Nazi heel. Hard pressed by victorious Allied 
forces closing in on the Reich from east, west, and 
south, the Germans in desperation looked to the 
north as a potential last refuge and stronghold. 
Evacuees from the bomb-scarred cities of Germany 
streamed by the tens of thousands into the com- 
parative safety of Danish towns and villages. This 
influx of unwelcome ^ests further aggravated the 
serious shortages of nousing, clothing, fuel, and 
other essentials which the critical phase of the 
war had caused in Denmark as in other occupied 
cxmntries. However, thanks to the country’s highly 
developed agriculture and dairy industry, die mod 
situation remained comparatively satisfactory. 

Nerves were taut on both sides and violence in- 
cre£ised daily. Winston Churchill, in a New Year’s 
message to the Danish Resistance movement, de- 
clared: ‘^Now, as the enemy is near defeat and 
becomes more violent, we must all stand firm. We 
must strengthen our mp to hasten the end. With 
cool heads and stout nearts let us march together 
to the victory which will restore the ancient liber- 
ties of the Danish people.” 

The Danish resistance fighters responded magnif- 
icently to this call for daring action to hasten the 
defeat of the tottering enemy. Their most effective 
contribution to victory was a large-scale sabotage 
campaign which at the most critical moment para- 
lyzed the Danish railroad system, especially in Jut- 
land, and greatly impeded the planned transfer of 
German troops from Finland via Norway to the 
Western front. General Dwi^t D. Eisenhower, in 
a special commimique issuedon March 5, declared 
that attacks by the Danish underground on Ger- 
man troop movements had become so effective that 
not a single train was able to reach Germany with- 
out having been delayed. “This action by Danish 
saboteurs is an effective contribution to current 
military operations on both the Western and East- 
ern Fronts,” the communique said. 

As Danish resistance stiffened and spread, the 
Gestapo intensified its repressive action. More 
Danish patriots were executed in fhe first four 
months of 1945 than had been put to death in all 
the four preceding years. Street clashes between 
patriots and quislinj^ also increased in frequency 
and ferocity. During the first half of January, 51 


persons were killed, with the toll almost equally 
divided between friends and foes of the Germans. 
The last week of February cost sixty lives. 

Meanwhile, signs of a serious rift within the 
Nazi leadership multiplied. Early in February, the 
German commander in Denmark, General Her- 
mann von Hanneken, was relieved of his command, 
after widespread mutinies and rioting had occurred 
among his forces. He was succeed^ by General 
Georg Lindemann, former commander in the Bal- 
tic sector of the Eastern front. No sooner had 
Lindemann arrived at his Danish headquarters at 
SiUceborg in Jutland, than the building was blown 
up by saboteurs on Feb. 23; the general went 
scot-free, though, as he had done a tew days ear- 
lier when an attempt was made on the train car- 
rying him to SiUceborg. There were also conflicts 
between the German Minister (virtually the civil 
governor) in Copenhagen, Werner Best, and higli 
ofQcers of the S.S. and the Gestapo, especially Po- 
lice General Guenther Pancke. 

On March 21, at noon, the Gestapo headquar- 
ters in Copenhagen, in the American-owned Shell 
House office building, was destroyed completely in 
a daring raid by six British mosciuito bombers. A 
large number of Gestapo officials, both German 
ana Danish, were killed in the attack, but eight 
Danish patriots, held as hostages in the building, 
also lost their lives. However, twenty others, in- 
cluding Dr. Mogens Fog, head of the Freedom 
Council, the central organization of the Resistance 
movement, escaped in the confusion. 

April was a month of nerve-racking uncertainty 
for the Danes who were alternately swayed by 
hopes of imminent liberation and ciespair at the 
prospect of being cauglit in a long-drawn-out 
struggle for “Fortress Denmark.” On the occasion 
of the fifth anniversary of the German invasion, on 
April 9, President Roosevelt sent a message to the 
Danish and Norwegian peoples in which he prom- 
ised, “Very soon the period of martyrdom will be 
ended.” And British Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden declared; “Today Denmark’s greatest hour 
is close at hand.” 

Liberation. The suddenness and swiftness of the 
German collapse in the last days of April and the 
first days of May came as a great surprise to the 
Danes. Up to the last minute, the Nazis were work- 
ing feverishly on the elaborate system of fortifica- 
tions laid out especially on tlie west coast of Jut- 
land. 

The first break in the hitherto iron-bound Ger- 
man control occurred on May 1, when Danish 
correspondents of Allied newspapers again were 
able to telephone stories to Stockholm. The follow- 
ing day, however, censorship was restored, and 
demonstrators again were arrested by the Gestapo, 
which had its last, ineffectual fling at terrorism. 

“Denmark’s ^eatest hour,” as Mr. Eden had put 
it, finally struck on May 4, when the surrender of 
German troops in Denmark was announced, as 
British forces on the Jutland Peninsula raced across 
the Danish border. Instantly, stratemc points in 
Copenhagen and elsewhere were taken over by 
armed men under the direction of the Freedom 
Council. Dehrious crowds surged into the streets, 
wildly sin^g, shouting, waving Allied and Danish 
flags. Although the oft-predicted “night of the 
long knives” did not materialize, a good deal of 
unnecessary bloodshed occurred as Nazi stalwarts 
and Danish traitors engaged in local skirmishes 
with the Resistance forces. About sixty people were 
killed and several hundred were wounded in this 
fighting, which continued even after the arrival in 
Copenfiagen of British airborne troops on May 5. 
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Even before the announcement of the German 
surrender, King CSiristian stood ready to restore 
constitutional guarantees and a national adminis- 
tration. As early as May 2, he summoned former 
Premier Vilhelm Buhl, leader of the Social-Demo- 
crats, and asked him to form a Cabinet as soon as 
conditions permitted. From all parts of the coun- 
try, members of Parliament started out toward the 
capital in anticipation of a royal rescript convening 
the Rigsdag. This was issued on May 7. Two days 
later the Rigsdag met to hear an opening address 
by Premier Buhl who promised a speedy return 
to normal conditions. The new government was 
based on a coalition of all major parties, with the 
Resistance leader John Christmas Moeller in the 
post of Foreign Minister and other underground 
leaders in various key positions. 

The Purge, In his speech to the Rigsdag, Premier 
Buhl promised that Danish collaborationists would 
be brought to book and all illicit gains made dur- 
ing the period of occupation would be confiscated. 
Actually, by that time a good many ‘‘stikkere” 
(Gestapo informers) already had been liquidated 
by the wrathful patriots and thousands ox Danish 
Nazis had been taken into custody. 

Among those arrested in the first days following 
liberation was the notorious chief of the Danish 
Nazi party, Fritz Clausen, who had vainly at- 
tempted to escape across the South Jutland fron- 
tier into German territory. Jens Moeller, leader of 
the German minority in South Jutland (North 
Schleswig), also was seized. The German envoy 
and plenipotentiary in Copenhagen, Werner Best, 
surrendered voluntarily to Resistance forces. Other 
pronunent prisoners mcluded Peter Knutzen, di- 
rector general of the Danish State Railways; for- 
mer Minister of Public Works Gunnar Larsen; and 
Helmer Resting, president of the Danish Red Cross 
and former High Commissioner for Danzig, who 
later committed suicide. Fifty officers of the army 
and navy were dismissed and degraded. The list 
was headed by Colonel Christian P. Kryssing, who 
had organized a Danish volunteer corps that 
fought with the Germans on the Eastern front. 

By the end of May, arrests of traitors and col- 
laborationists totalled 12,000 of whom about 7,000 
were expected to be brought to trial. On May 25 
a bill providing severe penalties, including death, 
for crimes committed in the service of the Ger- 
mans during the occupation was submitted in Par- 
liament by the Minister of Justice Busch-Jensen. 
The bill was passed by the Rigsdag and simed by 
the King early in June. Up to the end of the year, 
however, no major trial of either German war crim- 
inals or Danish traitors had taken place in Den- 
mark. 

Reconetructlon Taeke. Although on the whole less 
grave than in other liberated countries, the eco- 
nomic problems facing tlie Buhl Government were 
manifold and pressing. Foremost among them was 
the fuel shortage which remained acute through- 
out the year. Normally Denmark, which has no 
raw materials herself, imports all her coal from 
Germany and Great Britain. With the former 
knocked out completely from international trade, 
and the latter unable, for some time to come, to 
resume exports of coal on a prewar scale, the 
Danes were getting barely enough fuel to supply 
the most urgent public services. As a result, Dan- 
ish industry, in the months following liberation, 
was almost completely paralyzed and unemploy- 
ment, which took a sharp imward turn, was ex- 
pected to reach a quarter of a million people in 
mid-winter — a disastrous figure for such a small 
country. Like Sweden, Denmark sought relief in 


a trade agreement with Poland, but there was little 
hope that substantial deliveries of coal from that 
country could be expected before some time in 
1946. 

Another economic problem for Denmark was, 
paradoxically in a semi-starved Europe, a suxplus 
of meat that began to accumulate in July and by 
mid-September amounted to 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
a week of beef alone. Not that there were no will- 
ing takers for this surplus, but lack of shipping 
space prevented its export to where it was most 
needed. Shipments of bacon, butter, and eggs to 
Britain — Denmark’s best customer tor such pro- 
duce before the war — were resumed, but only on 
a limited scale, and the Danes complained that 
the ships mostly returned empty, instead of carry- 
ing raw materials and industrial products from 
Britain as before the war. 

Public works costing 600,000,000 kroner — ^more 
than the total yearly expenditure of the state be- 
fore the war — ^were planned by the government 
in an attempt to cope with the critical employment 
situation. 

A source of considerable worry for the govern- 
ment was also the presence of about 600,0% Ger- 
mans in the country at the time of the capitula- 
tion, of whom about one-half were members of the 
armed forces and the other half were evacuees, 
administrative personnel, and “carpet-baggers.” By 
the end of June virtually all the military had been 
sent back to Germany, but there was not enough 
transportation available for all the civilians, nor 
were there reception centers ready for them in the 
Reich. Thus, large numbers of German civilians 
stayed on in Denmark throughout the year, de- 
spite growing protests from the native population. 

An official announcement from SHAEF on July 9 
declared its mission in Denmark to be about com- 
pleted, and by the end of November all Allied 
forces had been withdrawn from Danish territory 
with the exception of a small Russian garrison that 
remained on the island of Bornholm. There was 
much wondering in Denmark whether the Rus- 
sians perhaps intended to stav on the strategic is- 
land, but Moscow disclaimed all annexionist de- 
signs. Despite their unexplained lingering on Bom- 
holm. the Russians scrupulously refrained from 
interfering with the Danish administration of the 
island and the relationship between them and the 
local population was good. 

Denmark Admitted to United Nathne. The question 
of whether Denmark, altliough she never had a 
cliance to declare war on Germany, should be re- 
garded as one of the United Nations was taken 
up and favorably decided at the San Francisco 
Conference. On June 1, Wilhelm M. Morgen- 
stieme, Norwegian Ambassador to Washington, 
presented a formal request to Secretary of State 
Stettinius that Denmark should be admitted to 
full membership. According to Mr. Morgenstieme, 
Denmark “because of her geographical and mili- 
tary situation was not in a position to resist the 
ag^essor, who wantonly and without any warning 
attacked and occupied Danish soil.” The motion 
to admit Denmark was offered to the executive 
committee by Lord Halifax of Great Britain, and 
seconded by Dr. Alexander Loudon of the Neth- 
erlands and Joseph Paul-Boncour of France. On 
June 5 — the 96th anniversary of the Danish Con- 
stitution and a national holiday in Denmark, — the 
Conference by unanimous vote invited Denmark 
to become the fiftieth of the United Nations. 

A few days earlier, on May 21, Foreign Minis- 
ter Moeller, in a Sj^ech at Hillero^, expressed the 
view tliat Denmarlc in actual fact had b^n at war 
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with Germany ever since the great revolt of Au- 
gust 29, 1943. He concluded: “But when Den- 
mark has been fighting Germany since 1943, it 
means that we are still at war with Germany. To 
me there is no difference between Denmark s po- 
sition and that of the Allied countries. They as well 
as Denmark are at war with Germany. Aey as 
well as Denmark have suspended hostilities, but 
Denmark's war with Germany does not cease until 
the day peace is concluded. 

On Sept. 11 the Danish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs announced that Denmark had ratified the 
United Nations Pact, together with the statute 
for an International Court of Justice. The Danish 
Government also authorized the formation, in No- 
vember, of a division of 11,432 men to assist in 
the Allied occupation of Germany, some time in 
the spring of 1946. 

The South ScMeewig Quottion. Immediately after 
the fall of Germany, a movement sprang up in 
Denmark for the annexation of South Schleswig 
which had belonged to the Danish Crown up to 
the war of 1864. After World War I, Denmark re- 
covered the northern half of the lost province 
(North Schleswig) by virtue of a plebiscite held 
in 1920 under international control, but at the 
same time the inhabitants of South Schleswig 
voted overwhelmingly against secession from Ger- 
many. 

Claiming that in spite of the international com- 
mission many Danes in 1920 had been coerced by 
German landlords and officials into voting for Ger- 
many, and that since then the Danish minority in 
South Schleswig had been ruthlessly dealt wiUi — 
especially under the Nazi regime — wide circles in 
Denmark held that the time had come to extend 


or against the Danish claims to South Schleswig. 

E/oetion§ and a Now Govornmont, On Oct. 30, a 
general election was held in Denmark, preceded 
by a lively campaign during which a futile attempt 
was made to merge the Social-Democratic and 
Communist parties. Participation was exception- 
ally heavy, about 90 percent, with 2,049,536 votes 
cast. 

The results were pretty much what had been 
expected: the Social-Democrats lost heavily, while 
the Communists gained correspondingly. On the 
right, the Afflrarian party made some gains at the 
expense of the Conservatives. This is how the vote 
compared with the last election, in 1943: 


ms (1039) 

Social-Democrata 671,604 804,636 

Agrarians 480.000 376,463 

ConservativM 373,854 421,061 

Communists 255,183 (40,893) 

Radicals(Liberals) 166,843 176,025 


In the new Rigsdag, the Social-Democrats hold 
only 48 seats as compared with 66 in the old; the 
Agrarian party has 38, a gain of ten; the Conserva- 
tives lost five, retaining 26; the Radicals have 12 
( —1 ); and the Communists now have 18 as against 
three before the war. Two small groups hold four 
and three seats, respectively. 

As a result of this election, the Buhl Cabinet re- 
sided on Oct. 31. Attempts of the outgoing Pre- 
mier to form a new coalition government met witb 
no success. On Nov. 3, King Christian asked the 
Agrarian leader Knud Kristensen, who had been 
Minister of Interior in the Buhl Cabinet, to form a 
government. Hesitatingly, Mr. Kristensen accepted. 
On Nov. 6 he presented his Cabinet list to the 
King. 


the country's frontier to the old border, or even as 
far as the Kiel Canal. Others favored the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous state of Schleswig with 
a mixed Danish and German administration. 

From the start, however, the Buhl Government 
firmly opposed all such plans, supported in this 
stand by a majority of the influential press organs. 
Both the R-emier and his Foreign Minister re- 
peatedly spoke out against annexation. In an ad- 
dress to the Social-Democratic Congress in Copen- 
hagen, on August 21, Mr. Buhl declared: “Den- 
mark has no frontier problem. The Danish south 
frontier was firmly fixed according to the plebiscite 
following the first World War. The violent events 
of the past few years have overthrown many fron- 
tier agreements, but the relationship between the 
Danes and Germans must be viewed against tlie 
historical background; only irresponsible people 
could believe that the German people will forever 
remain a weak and exhausted nation.* The Danish 
Social-Democrats wish to state firmly and clearly 
that we oppose any attempt designed directly or 
indirectly to bring the South Schleswig territories 
under Danish sovereijm^ or administration.” 

In spite of this official attitude the Schleswig 
question continued to agitate ’^ublic opinion, es- 
pecially after it had been learned that several hun- 
ted thousand evacuees from the former German 
territories east of the Oder were on their way to 
South Schleswig for resettlement. Fearing that this 
influx of Germans would completely swamp the 
Danish minority in South Schleswig, the influential 
South Jutland-Danish Associations on Oct. 11 pub- 
lished an appeal to the government to intervene 
with the Allied Control Council. But the British 


The new Danish Government, headed by Mr. 
Kristensen, is an all-Agrarian Cabinet, without a 
majority in the Rigsdag, and supported only, in a 
non-committal way, by the Radicals. All other par- 
ties have adopted a wait-and-see policy toward it. 
Of the Cabinet members, none was previously well 
known outside of Denmark. 

Joachim Joesten. 

DENTISTRY. The end of 1945 found dentistry at low 
tide with little to indicate any upswing. Dentists 
released by the armed services are inclined to re- 
lax or to engage in post-graduate and refresher 
courses before resuming civilian practice which 
more tlian 90 percent intend to do. Private practi- 
tioners are still struggling unsuccessfully with the 
problem of how to do more work for more people. 
Abandoned by the Army and Navy, dental schools 
are facing a year in which their available facilities 
for first year students will be only about half used. 
Book and magazine production is at a very low 
level. The social and economic problems facing 
dentistry seem staggering and solution of them re- 
mote and not very promising. 

Orgonizad Dentistry. All general meetings were 
cancelled. Small ^oups met to elect officers, pre- 
pare budgets andr transact only essential business. 
Most significant were the conferences and group 
meetings having to do with public health and post- 
war planning. Very pertinent thereto are the fig- 
ures presented to such groups for the number of 
United States dentists and the dentist-population 
ratio now, in the past, and projected into the fu- 
ture. For the first time in a century during the 
1930-1940 decade there was an actual decrease in 


authorities of occupation in North Germany de- 
clared that Schleswig, like any other part of West- 
ern Germany, must take its share of evacuees from 
the east. Otherwise, the British took no stand for 


the number of dentists, but at the same time a 
considerable increase in population. Surveys indi- 
cate no diminution of the need for dental care. The 
estimates of the work urgently required are fan- 
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tastically in excess of all available facilities. The 
two most serious deficiencies are personnel and 
money. The measures suggested include above all 
the promotion of research and most especially in 
the area of prevention and control of dental dis- 
ease, the increase materially of the number of per- 
sons studying dentistry so as to enlarge personnel, 
the hearty support of all programs for dental care 
of children so as to secure early correction of all 
dental defects, and the conduct of ample projects 
for public health education in the field of conser- 
vation of dental health. There is strong support for 
a national institute for dental research; a bill has 
been introduced into the Congress to that end. The 
health departments of 27 states supply one or more 
laboratory services for dentists and their patients, 
such as examination of bacterial smears, salivary 
bacterial counts and biopsy tests. 

Education. The names of the 36 accredited den- 
tal schools were released by the Council on Dental 
Education in June. Of these only 24 are rated as 
fully approved. Since then one of the approved 
schools (Columbia) has been suspended tempo- 
rarily by the Council and also taken from the state 
list of approved schools by New Jersey. These ac- 
tions followed the announcement of President But- 
ler of Columbia that the faculty of dentistry had 
been integrated with the faculty of medicine and 
was to be called tlie School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery. The Army terminated its program of den- 
tal education very abruptly. The Navy’s withdrawal 
has been gradual and will be completed by some 
time well into 1946. The net result of these acts 
and the activities of induction boards is a 1945- 
1946 first-year class in the U. S. dental Schools 
of just about half that of the war years of 1944 
ana 1943, and well under that of any recent year. 
This will serve to hamper seriously the announced 
programs for the conservation of dental health. 
The University of Washington has established a 
dental school in Seattle. This coupled witli the 
project of the Department of Higher Education of 
Oregon to take over a long existent school in Port- 
land vvdll supply the North Pacific area with ade- 
quate facilities for training dentists. The Univer- 
sity of Norway has transplanted temporarily a ma- 
jor portion of its program for the training of den- 
tists to three United States dental schools; the 
number of students mvolved is 42. 

G«n«ral. The fluorine projects at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and Newburg, N. Y., are in full opera- 
tion. It is expected that the addition of fluorides 
to the domestic water supply will very materially 
reduce (35 to 60 percent) the amount of dental 
caries in children bom and raised in these com- 
munities. Evanston, 111., and Marshall, Texas, have 
reported adoption of this procedure. This seems to 
be the only current approach to mass reduction of 
dental disease in chiloren that is not heavily handi- 
capped the lack of funds or dental personnel. 
Some 267 items in the periodical literature of 1945 
seemed worth abstracting for general distribution. 
The selections were made from dental, medical 
and scientific journals both here and abroad. Of 
these 105 were printed in other than dental jour- 
nals and there were included 40 articles from for- 
eign periodicals. As usual the subject of prosthet- 
ics (dentures, tooth crowns and oridgework) re- 
ceived most attention. Next in order were anes- 
thesia, oral surgery and the public health aspects 
of dental practice. Much attention was ^ven to 
the use of penicillin in the treatment and control 
of mouth infections. It is considered as an agent 
of great value. Research output, as measured by 
the number of articles printed and items reported 


at scientific meetings, is less than half that of the 
prewar years, perhaps as low as one-third. Book 
printings announced are chiefly new editions of 
existing texts but the technique of practice is with- 
out noteworthy change, and the trend to a greater 
use of the newer synthetic plastics is continued. 

Edwabd H. Hatton. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. A communion known also as 
the Churches of Christ and Christian Churches, 
which sprang from a movement for Christian unity 
in American Presbyterian circles at the beginning 
of tlie 19th century, under Barton W. Stone in 
Kentucky, and Thomas and Alexander Campbell 
in Western Pennsylvania. The largest religious body 
having its origin in America, it ranked fifth 
among Protestant communions in the United 
States in 1945. In policy the churches are con- 
gregational. There are six major agencies of the 
communion: The United Chnstian Missionary 
Society; Board of Higher Education; Association 
for the Promotion of Christian Unity; Pension 
Fund; National Benevolent Association; Board of 
Church Extension; besides the missionary societies 
of the several states and pro\inces or Canada. 
These agencies are corporations and are aflSliated 
with the International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ which meets annuaUy. The gener^ mis- 
sionary work both home and foreim of the 
churches is administered through The United 
Christian Missionary Society, with headquarters at 
222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. Its board 
of managers of 120 is composed of sixty men and 
sixty women. The foreign missionary work in 1945 
embraced the Belgian Congo in Africa, China, 
India, Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, Philippine Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, Argentina, Paraguay and Ba- 
tang, on the border of Tibet. However, because of 
the war, work m Japan and the Philippine Islands 
was suspended. 

Statistics of the communion show that during the 
year there were 4,430 baptisms in the foreign fields. 
The 317 mission schools had a total enrollment of 
13,374. The communion maintained 11 hospitals 
and 20 dispensaries which gave 653,111 treat- 
ments. The Church Extension Fund amounted to 
$3,003,955 with outstanding loans to 265 churches. 
Tlie Pension Fund for the ministry showed assets 
of $4,635,793. One hundred young people's con- 
ferences were held. Work in America was con- 
ducted among the French, “Appalachian High- 
landers," European immigrants, Negroes, Orientals. 
Spanish- Americans, and Mexicans. The National 
Benevolent Association maintained six homes for 
children, and an equal number of homes for the 
aged. In 1945, 28 Colleges, Universities, Bible 
Colleges and Foundations cooperated with the 
Boarof of Higher Education. The total church mem- 
bership throughout the world in 1945 was 1,943,- 
441; and in the United States and Canada 1,776,- 
878. The Bible school enrolment for the world was 
1,113,478, and for the United States and Canada, 
1,013,679. Contributions, missionary, benevolence 
and educational, reported for tlie fiscal year in the 
United States and Canada totaled $8,759,872. 

Among the periodicals published by the com- 
munion are World Call, The Christian-Evangelist, 
Christian Standard, and Front Rank, The presi- 
dent of the International Convention was Dr. M. 
E. Sadler, Fort Worth, Texas. 

DOGS. A ruling by the OflBce of Defense Transpor- 
tation early in the year (rescinded shortly after 
V-J Day) that shows be limited to local exhibitors 
greatly curtailed the “traveling” schedule of the 
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canine stars in 1945. Among the many exhibitions 
thus ruled off the boards was the big Eastern Club 
event, which had been held for thirty-three consec- 
utive years at Boston. 

However, the indoor classic of dogdom, West- 
minster Kennel Club’s show, was held for the sixty- 
ninth season and 2,653 entries, representing 102 
breeds, were benched in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden. 

Shieling’s Signature, Scottish terrier owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Snethen of Allison Park, Pa., 
and shown in the ring by Mr. Snethen, won the 
coveted best-in-show award in addition to the 
prize for the best American-bred dog. 

Capping the field trial season were the national 
retriever ^ampionships at Shelter Island, N. Y., 
and Black Magic, a black Labrador bitch owned 
by Mahlon B. Wallace of St. Louis, captured first 
honors. Second youngest entrant in the meet, Black 
Ma^c of Audlon gave a nearly perfect performance 
to defeat such strong rivals as Shelter Cove Beauty, 
the 1944 victor, and Shed of Arden, diampion in 
1942 and *43. 

Of interest to dog lovers last year was the re- 
turn from the wars of many members of the K-9 
Corps, and glowing recoros of faithfulness and 
bravery on both the European and Pacific fronts 
came back with them. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. A republic of the West 
Indies occupying the eastern part of the island 
of Hispaniola. Area: 19,332 square miles. Popular 
lion; 1,909,773 (1944). Capital: Ciu^d Trujillo. 

Most of the land surface is mountainous, with 
steep, narrow ranges separated by deep valleys 
and pocketlike lowlands. There are two principal 
lowland plains; one between mountain ranges 
parallel to the north coast, the other along the 
southern coast. High temperatures prevail in the 
lowlands throughout the year. 

Govarnmant. Under the Constitution of 1942, the 
Dominican Republic is a centralized reoublic of 
15 provinces. It has a bi-cameral legislature: a 
Senate of 16 members, and a Chamber of Deputies 
of 38 members. Members serve for 5-year terms. 
The president is elected for a 5-year term and is 
assisted by 13 advisers, 8 of whom are ministers. 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina 
was elected President on May 16, 1942, for his 
third term. 

Tha Paopla. According to the census of 1935, the 
population is composed of mestizos (71 per cent), 
Negroes (16 per cent), and whites (13 per cent). 
Most of the people are concentrated near Santiago 
and on the southern coastal plain. The chief cities 
are: Ciudad Trujillo, 80,000; Santiago de los 
Caballeros, 34,000; and San Pedro de Macoris, 
19,000. 

Spanish is the oflScial language. Roman Catho- 
licism is the predominant refigion. 

In 1942 it was estimated 33 per cent of the 
peculation was literate. In 1943, there were 
1,896 primary schools with a total enrollment of 
203,990; and 79 secondary schools with a total of 
7,545 students. In 1940 the University of Santo 
Domingo had 868 students. 

Notional Economy. The economy of the country is 
almost entirely a^cuhural. The Dominican Re- 
public ranks fourth among Latin American coun- 
tries in the production of sugar, its chief crop and 
most important industry. Production of cacao and 
coffee are next in importance. Other crops are; 
com, mandioca, rice, sweet potatoes, beans, and 
plantains, grown chiefly for domestic consump- 


tion. Yucca is cultivated both for its food value 
and for the manufacture of starch for export. The 
1944-45 coffee crop amounted to about 425,000 
bags (of 60 Idlqmrams each); production of sugar 
for the 1944-45 crop year was 368,892 metric 
tons; in 1943 cacao production totaled 20,058,- 
835 kilograms. 

Processing of agricultural products constitutes 
the chief manufacturing of the country, which is 
largely for local consumption. During 1944, how- 
ever. some exports were made of beer, peanut 
meal, candles, cigars and cigarettes, sole leather, 
shoes, hats and> furniture. 

Poraion Trad*. Dominican exports for 1944 
totaled $60,269,328. Sugar and molasses accounted 
for most of the country’s export trade; cacao, 
coffee and yucca starch made a large pait of the 
remainder. Raw sugar exports in 1944 totaled 749,- 
462 metric tons, most of which went to the 
United Kingdom. Refined sugar amounting to 5,- 
604 metric tons was exported in that year, the 
largest buyer being the Netherlands West Indies. 
In 1044-45 a total of 21,278,578 gallons of molas- 
ses were exported; practically all was shipped to 
the United States. Exports of cacao in 1944 to- 
taled 25,562,120 kilo^ams, valued at $3,999,- 
527; exports of chocmate amounted to 186,218 
kilograms, valued at $66,018. The exportable 
coffee crop for 1944-45 amounted to about 300,- 
000 bags of 60 kilograms. Yucca starch amount- 
ing to 12,285,313 kilograms, valued at $1,659,841, 
was exported in 1944. The Dominican Republic 
also exports a variety of fruits, of which oranges 
are the most important. 

Imports into me Dominican Republic in 1944 
were valued at $18,524,575. Manufactured and 
semi-manufactured products, and raw materials 
are the principal items imported. Textiles ac- 
counted for a good share of 1944 imports. 

Events, 1945. In a letter to political leaders on 
May 30. President Trujillo asJeed them to reor- 
ganize the political parties of the Dominican Re- 
public, which had been dormant since he as- 
sumed power in 1930. Two weeks later, reorgan- 
ization was in promss. Former President Rafael 
Estrella Urena headed the Republican Party, and 
former Health Minister Wenceslao Medrano the 
Independent Labor Party. Five former Cabinet 
Ministers were organizing a new National Dem- 
ocratic Party. This activity was reported to be in 
preparation for national elections in May 1947. 
(Estrella Urena died on Sept. 26 and was suc- 
ceeded in the Republican leadership by Jafet D. 
Hemdndez. ) 

Dominican political exiles abroad charged that 
these alleged "opposition” parties were all fi- 
nanced bv TnifiUo and led by his friends. In 
March exiled leaders met in Havana and formed a 
Dominican United Liberation Front, which ap- 
pealed to the Dominican people to seek freedom. 
Their attacks on Trujillo were supported in other 
countries. Former President Eduardo Santos of 
Colombia and two other prominent Colombian 
politicians, Luis Cano and Roberto Ordaneta, as- 
sailed the Dominican "dictatorship” in a message 
"to the thinking men of the Americas.” And 66 
prominent United States citizens urged TnijjUo 
to free imprisoned students and their parents and 
to grant the opposition die right to campaign for 
free elections. The Dominican delegation to a 
World Youth Confess held in London during 
November was excluded from the meetins after 
other American delegates had protested ^at 
their oounby was fascist. In September the 
Dominican United Liberation Front opened a 
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campaign urging other nations of the hemisphere 
to exert pressure on Trujillo to call elections. 

There were persistent but unconfirmed re- 
ports throughout the year of wide-spread arrests 
and repressive action against a growing opposi- 
tion movement within the count^. These were 
denied by the Dominican Legation in Venezuela, 
the country in which most of the rumors originated. 

A 1945 budget of $21,418,133 was approved in 
January. It included funds for the improvement of 
Ciudad Trujillo port facilities, building of a 
cement factory, and construction of a new presi- 
dential palace. On April 7 Trujillo revealed a plan 
to estal^sh an Agricultural and Mortgage Bank. 
On May 3 Congress authorized the creation of a 
Cabinet Department of Labor and National Econ- 
omy, “to coordinate the action of the state with 
measures depending on private action or cooper- 
ation.” Early in the fall Trujillo sent to Congress a 
bill providing for free public instruction in second- 
ary and normal schools. And on Nov. 20 the 
President asked for a five-million-dollar appropria- 
tion to build 25,000 low-cost homes for workers. 

It was announced in January that stoce Tru- 
jillo's assumption of power the republic's foreign 
debt had dropped from $20,000,000 in 1930 to 
less than $12,000,000 at the end of 1944. And the 
Government had repaid some $500,000 to the 
United States under Lend-Lease arrangements. 

The outstanding event in the field of foreim 
affairs was the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, announced on March 
12. During the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations, the Dominican Republic and 
China signed a non-discriminatory immigration 
ameement. On November 26 the Government re- 
affirmed its pledge to provide sanctuary for persons 
persecuted because of race, religion or political 
beliefs, and the President established a committee 
to promote and supervise Jewish immigration to 
the Dominican Republic. 

Harry B. Murkland. 

DUKE ENDOWMENT. A foundation created by James 
B. Duke in 1924, known for its connection >vith 
Duke University, hospital work, and a number of 
other activities in the Carolinas. The Endowment 
is a permanent one with a self-perpetuating board 
of 15 trustees. Except for the $17,000,000 spent in 
erecting and equipping Duke University, it is au- 
thorized to expena none of its principal. A report 
covering its first 16 years, ended Dec. 31, 1944. 
showed that the Endowment had distributed ana 
allocated $59,364,343.99 as follows: Duke Univer- 
sity, $33,203,784.06; hospitals. $17,855,852.03; 
Davidson Collie, $1,420,7^.28; Furman Univer- 
sity, $1,419,267.54: Johnson C. Smith University, 
$1,009,459.68; orphanages, $2,305,889.13; super- 
annuated Methodist preachers, $471,691.50; rural 
Methodist churches, $774,213.93 for building and 
$903,457.84 for operations. Chairman of the Trus- 
tees: George G. Allen. Headquarters: Power Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. C. 

EARTHQUAKES. The past year was a fortunate one 
in that there were no destructive earthquakes re- 
ported anywhere in the world. The seismological 
observatories recorded the usual number of earth- 
quakes but these were either sufficiently moderate 
that litde damage resulted or they were located 
under the sea or in uninhabited regions. Perhaps 
the most newsworthy earthquake during the year 
was the one felt in the western Carolinas and 
northern Geor^ on July 26. Despite the severe 
earthquake at Charleston, S.C., in 1886, this region 


is not considered seismically active and the quake 
there this year was a long succession of relatively 
moderate shocks. 

Richmond T. Zqch. 

ECONOMIC FOREIGN POLICY, Executlv* Committee on. 
A Committee created by letter of Apr. 5, 1944, 
from the President to the Department of State and 
the other interested agencies (listed below). Its 
function is to examine problems and developments 
affecting the economic foreign policy of the United 
States and to formulate recommendations in re- 
gard thereto for the consideration of the Secretary 
of State, and, in appropriate cases, of the President. 

The ^mmittee coni^ts of representatives of the 
Departments of State, the Treasuiy, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
and the Foreign Economic Administration. Repre- 
sentatives of other departments and agencies are 
invited to participate when matters of special inter- 
est to them are under consideration. Chairman ( an 
officer of the Department of State designated by 
the Secretary of State): William L. Cla 3 rton. 

ECUADOR. A republic of South America. Area: Na- 
tional territory, including the Galdpagos Islands, 
and following settlement of the frontier dispute 
with Peru, is estimated to be 264,880 square kilo- 
meters. Population: 3,171,376 (1943). Capital: 
Quinto. 

Ecuador is divided into three regions: coastal, 
sierra or Andean highlands; and Oriente or Amazon 
region. The climate varies from tropical in the 
eastern and western lowlands, throu^ temperate 
in the plateaus, to cold on high mountain peaks. 

Governmant. Ecuador is a centralized republic of 
17 provinces. (The CaUpagos territory was given 
provincial status in 1945.) The Constitution of 
1945, succeeding the Constitution of 1906, provides 
for a unicameral legislature, the Chamber of 
Deputies, composed of 3 deputies for each province 
having up to 150,000 inhabitants and increasing 
by 1 deputy for each 75,000 additional inhabi- 
tants. Two deputies will be elected by each of 
the eastern provinces as long as their population is 
less than 1^,000, and the Caldpagos Iriands will 
elect 1. There will ako be “functional” deputies 
representing certain business and professional 
groims. The Congress will meet annually on Aug. 
10 for 90 days. Deputies are elected for 2-year 
periods. The president is elected for a 4-year 
term. Dr. Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra has been 
President since May 28, 1944. 

The People. The people of Ecuador are almost 
evenly divided between Indians, who live in the 
Oriente, and those of Spanish and Indian origin 
who live in the coastal zone. About 4 percent of 
the population are Ne^es, living mostly in the 
tropical coastal lowlands. The largest cities are: 
Quito, 165,924; Guayaquil, 172,948; and Cuenca, 
52,519. 

Spanish is the official lan^age, but Indian dia- 
lects are widely spoken and taught in some com- 
munities. Roman Catholicism is the predominant 
religion. 

It is estimated that 38 percent of the population 
is literate. ' In 1942 there were 3,181 primary 
schools with a total of 275,046 students, tO inter- 
mediate schools with 11,193 students, and 4 
universities with a total enrollment of 1,^5. 

Natlenal Econemy. Ecuador is primarily an agri- 
cultural country. Rice, cacao, and cCfSee are the 
leading crops, but sugar, com, potetoee, barley, 
wheat, bananas, and other fruits are also im- 
portant Cattle and sheep railing is the leading 
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pastoral industry. Forest products, including rub- 
ber, balsa wood, kapok, and tagua nuts are ex- 
ported. In 1944, rice production totaled 1,752,217 
quintals; cacao production amounted to 294,516 
quintals; and the coffee crop totaled 350,000 
quintals. 

Ecuador's principal mineral products are pe- 
troleum, gold, silver, and copper. In 1944 pro- 
duction of crude petroleum rose 25 percent above 
1943 and totaled 121,471,895 gallons; refined pe- 
troleum products rose 17 percent to 40,371,029 
gallons. 

There is little manufacturing in Ecuador, textiles 
making up the leading industry. Shoes, cement, 
sugar, flour, soap, and candles are produced for 
the home market, and toquilla (Panama) hats are 
exported. 

Foreign Trade. Ecuadoran exports in 1943 totaled 
393,144,000 sucres. Major products exported were: 
rice, coffee, cacao, rubber, Panama hats, balsa, 
and bananas. In 1944 crude petroleum exports to- 
taled 251,275 metric tons. The U.S. is the lead- 
ing market for Ecuador’s exports, taking 85 per- 
cent of the cacao and 89 percent of the coffee ex- 
ports in 1943 and 1944. Other important purchasers 
are Cuba, Peru, Venezuela, and Chile. 

Imports in 1943 were valued at 217,982,000 
sucres. Principal imports include: foodstuffs, bev- 
erages, cotton textiles, pharmaceuticals, machinery, 
metals and manufactures. In 1943 and 1944 the 
United States supplied about one-half of Ecua- 
dor’s total imports. Other leading sources of im- 
ports were: Peru, Argentina, Mexico, Great Brit- 
ain, and Brazil. 

Evontt, 1945. President Jos4 Maria Velasco 
Ibarra opened the year with a plea for the termi- 
nation of partisan strife. He lamented his lack of 
authority lo participate in the legislative function,” 
reviewed the work of his administration during 
the past seven months despite “disquietude," and 
declared that increased food production and effec- 
tive checks on the rising cost of living were the 
main tasks facing the republic. 

The Constituent Assembly, still in session in 
the early weeks of 1945, was the cause of the 
President’s plea. The Communists, aided by some 
Socialists, were in effective control of the as- 
sembly. By their insistence on passing controver- 
sial resolutions, including a bitterly debated press 
code, which frequently led to disorderly demon- 
strations and kept the country generally stirred up, 
the President believed that they were hamper- 
ing his efforts to solve the coimt^’s urgent prob- 
lems. The quarrel between President ana as- 
sembly put a heavy strain on the ill-matched 
coalition of democratic parties which had put 
Velasco in power in 1944, and late in January it 
split completely. 

Velasco announced that he had accepted the 
resignations of the Communist Minister of Public 
Instruction, Alfredo Vera y Vera, and the Socialist 
Minister of Social Security and Welfare, Alfonso 
Calder6n. Vera and Calderdn declared that they 
had not resimied but liad been forced oUt, and 
on Jan. 31 the Socialist and Communist Parties 
announced that tliey would no longer share “tJie 
political and administrative responsibilities of the 
Government.” Velasco filled the Cabinet vacancies 
with Liberal-Radicals. 

The struggle approached a climax on Feb. 8, 
when Velasco tola the Constituent Assembly that 
he would be forced to r^si^ unless it amended 
certain provisions it had written into the consti- 
tution. A couple of davs later, however, he said 
that he would go on fighting to the last.” De- 


fense Minister Carlos Mancheno asserted that 
the Army would maintain the President in power, 
and on Feb. 12 the assembly removed from the 
projected constitution most of the press and 
radio restrictions which had caused nation-wide 
adverse comment. There was an immediate easing 
of tension, and the President seemed to have won 
an important victory, as leaders of the assembly 
agreed to make further concessions. 

The new Constitution, on which the Constituent 
Assembly had worked for seven months, and which 
contained 180 articles, was formally promulgated 
in an assembly session on Mar. 6. Tne President 
had signed the document the day before but had 
stated publicly: “I signed it against my personal 
convictions and only to save the country from 
evil times.” And he refused to take a ceremonious 
oath to the constitution, on the basis that all 
Ecuadorans were equally bound by it. 

The 1945 constitution introduced several im- 
portant changes in the legislative branch of the 
Government. It did away with the old bi-cameral 
legislature and established a unicameral one, made 
up of members elected directly for a two-year term. 
Another innovation provided for “functional" as 
well as elected legislators, to represent special 
business and professional groups. A Permanent 
Legislative Committee was created to draft laws 
ana decrees, codify laws, supply information on 
bills submitted by the President, and pass neces- 
sary economic decree-laws when Congress is not 
in session. Four entirely new and extensive sec- 
tions of the Constitution were devoted to social, 
cultural and economic rights and guarantees. To 
insure full compliance with the constitution and 
laws pertaining especially to constitutional guar- 
antees, a Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, 
with jurisdiction in all the republic, was established. 
It was to be composed of tliree deputies elected 
by Congress, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, a representative of, the President, the At- 
torney General, a representative of the workers, 
and two citizens elected by Congress. 

There was more political excitement on Mar. 9 
when the Minister of Government told the assembly 
that refusal or grant of an amnesty to members of 
the former regime of Carlos Arroyo del Rio would 
not affect political conditions in the country. The 
speech touched off a dispute during which shots 
were fired in the assembly chamber, and members 
were not able to leave the hall because an excited 
crowd had gathered outside. The assembly finally 
granted the President power to give amnesty or 
pardon to political prisoners or exiles who had 
no major responsibility for the acts of the Arroyo 
del Rio Administrabon. After a stormy session 
lasting through most of Mar. 10, the assembly ad- 
journed early in the morning of Mar. 11. 

During the summer there were repercussions 
in Ecuador as well as Cuba to the rice-sugar barter 
deal between tlie two countries. Eduardo Laso, 
Ecuadoran Minister of National Economy, re- 
signed as a concessional investigating com- 
mittee held him and his Under Secretary, A. Ortiz 
responsible for Ecuador’s alleged loss of some 
$700,000 on the transaction. Ci a letter to the 
President, Laso blamed his downfall on merchants 
who had been “defrauded in their exaggerated 
ambitions.” When a court ordered the arrest of 
Laso on July 7, Velasco denounced the move as 
“an incident in a vast demagogic conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government,” Laso was released 
on July 0, but Ortiz and at least one other of- 
ficial were arrested. The arrests were later in- 
validated by the Supreme Court. There was also 
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a controversy over a $6,500,000 loan made by 
the Central Bank of Ecuador to the Government 
to be used for public works. Labor obfected to 
the loan, and the representative of the Confedera- 
tion of Ecuadoran Workers on the bank's board 
resigned in protest. 

On July 13 Velasco struck back at his extremist 
enemies. “Leftism, socialism and communism are 
words for the exploitation of the workers,” he de- 
clared in a radio address. “Ecuadoran leftism is 
headed toward failure,” he predicted, adding that 
“speculators, agitators, demagogues, rightists and 
retired militarists are scheming to trap me into 
dictatorship.” The causes of the unrest -which 
Velasco thus recognized openly were largely 
economic; chiefly, spiraling food prices; but the 
President still seemed to have the support of most 
of the country. 

Commander Washington Zabala, retired navy 
officer, was jailed in Quito on July 24 on charges 
of conspiring to overthrow the Government. 

A year-old personal feud between the con- 
servative Foreign Minister, Garni lo Ponce En- 
riquez, and the leftist Interior Minister, Carlos 
Guevara Moreno, erupted in a Cabinet crisis late 
in July. The net result was the elimination of 
Ponce and the conservative Finance Minister, 
Mariano Sudrez Veintimilla from the Government. 
The crisis began when Guevara refused to join 
the other Ministers in a vote of confidence in 
Ponce after his return from the UNCIO at San 
Francisco, where he headed the Ecuadoran del- 
egation. Ponce thereupon criticized Velasco for 
keeping Guevara in the Cabinet, assailed the 
conduct of foreign relations during his absence, 
and resigned. The rest of the Cabinet went out 
with him. Velasco settled the dispute by appoint- 
ing Juan Vicente Trujillo, Ambassador to Brazil, 
as Foreign Minister and Enrique Arizaga as 
Finance Minister, and rejecting the resignations of 
the other Ministers. 

On the heels of this dispute came reports of a 
clash between police and an army battalion sta- 
tioned in remote Loja. Former President Alberto 
Enriquez and other retired officers were arrested. 
There were no further developments. 

A general amnesty for all political prisoners and 
exiles, including members and supporters of the 
deposed Arroyo del Rio regime, was promulgated 
on Aug. 16. Arroyo del Rio, in Colombia, said that 
he did not plan to return to Ecuador in the near fu- 
ture because of prevailing sentiment there against 
him. 

On Aug. 27, representatives of the Communist, 
Socialist and Socialist Revolutionary Vanguard 
Parties met to prepare a base “for the unification 
of leftist groups,” in preparation for forthcoming 
municipal elections. Tney reached a basic agree- 
ment on joint candidates on Sept. 3. 

The police force and mechanized army units 
were called out late on Nov. 4 when angry citizens 
of Quito demonstrated against last-minute post- 
ponement of municipal elections by the National 
Election Board which claimed that its organization 
and supplies were not ready. 

The Sections were finally held on Nov. 25 and 
resulted in sweeping Conservative victories. The 
Conservatives won an eight to three majority in the 
voting for a municipal council in Quito, and the 
Conservative leader, Jacinto Jij6n y Caamaflo was 
chosen mayor. The real battle was between Con- 
servatives and Socialists. The middle-of-the-road 
Liberal-Radicals failed to poll as much as ten per- 
cent of the Conservative vote. The immediate enFect 
of the upset was a change in the attitude of the 


Socialists, who reorganized their party and began 
moving toward a coalition with the Liberal-Rad- 
icals and other center elements. The Rightist victory 
also swung Conservative support toward Velasco; 
the Conservatives apparently reasoned that their 
best chance of continuing to gain lay in the main- 
tenance of a stable constitutional order. 

The Leftist defeat in the municipal elections 
seemed also to have an effect on a special session 
of Congress called in December to consider such 
international matters as the United Nations Charter 
and the Bretton Woods Agreements. Velasco sup- 
orters had feared that it might get out of hand, 
ut it confined itself strictly to the agenda and 
adjourned smoothly. 

Echoes of the old days of dollar diplomacy were 
heard in Quito in December. The Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment (marged that the Ambursen Engineering 
Corp. of New York had tried to finance a revolu- 
tion. Spencer W. Stewart, secretary and Quito rep- 
resentative of Ambursen, was ordered to leave trie 
country and the company's operations were shut 
down. 

According to the Government, the company was 
unable to complete a highway between Quevedo 
and Manta, on which it had already spent 28,000,- 
000 sucres (about $1,960,000) of Export-Import 
Bank funds. So it offered to put up $80,000 to over- 
throw the Government and tried to persuade other 
United States firms to join it. One of them revealed 
the plot. 

Other Foreign Relations. On authorization of the 
Constituent Assembly, the Foreign Ministry on 
Feb. 2 informed the other American republics that 
Ecuador regarded itself as having been at war with 
Japan since Dec. 7, 1941. 

On Mar. 31 British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden told the press that the United Kingdom “con- 
siders that it has the right to ask that a date be fixed 
on which the Ecuadoran Government will take the 
necessary steps with reference to her external debt.” 
Some $16,000,000 in Ecuadoran foreign bonds had 
been in default since 1929. 

Final completion of the Ecuadoran-Peruvian 
frontier settlement was formally observed on July 
14 in Rio de Janeiro. 

Harry B. Murkland. 

EDUCATION. The most conspicuous developments 
in American education during the year 1945 were 
at the higher levels, in the colleges and universities 
and in the field of scientific research. This is not to 
say that the lower schools were unaffected by the 
new interest which the whole population of the 
country has taken in international and national 
social and economic problems. Teachers in high 
schools and elementary schools have turned tne 
attention of their pupils more than they ever did 
before to the nations of the world, especially to 
those of South America and to Russia and Ghina 
The subject of geography has expanded to include 
instruction with regard to parts of the world which 
were formerly passed over lightly, such as the 
Orient and the Pacific. New kinds of maps are in 
use supplementing the familiar Mercator projec- 
tion maps. Pupils in the grades as low as the fifth 
and sixth have acquired an acquaintance with the 
technical facts of aviation. Their knowledge about 
airplanes has been supplied in some measure 
through magazines and newspapers and in some 
measure through the nation-wide campaign carried 
on by Air-Age Education Research, an agency 
which is fostered and maintained by me American 
Airlines, Inc. 

It is in the colleges and universities, however. 
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that steps are being taken of such a radical char- 
acter and in such numbers as to constitute a veri- 
table revolution. Some of these steps are easily 
erolained as directly due to the highly successful 
educational programs of the Aimy and Navy. Some 
were tentatively advocated before the war but have 
rapidly reached the stage of effective consumma- 
tion now that institutions of higher education are 
once more filling up with students after four years 
durinff which enrolments had shrunk to the point 
that threatened the continued existence of many 
institutions. 

Under the title "A Survey Reveals Army and 
Navy Influence on the Nation's CoUege Proems" 
the New York Times reported the changes which 
are being made in twenty-one “representative in- 
stitutions of higher learning in various parts of the 
country.” Some para»aphs from the report of this 
survey may be quoted. 

Amoiijr the most important of the changes brought into 
the classroom by the Army and Nary, the survey discloses* 
are these: (1) Modified way of teaching foreign lan- 
guages; (2) increased use of visual aids; (8) more empha- 
sis upon science and technical subjects; (4) greater stress 
on physical education; (5) greater flexibility in the use 
of faculty members in subjects outside their own field of 
specialization. 

There are numerous other changes and modifications, of 
course. Some institutions, for example, are revising their 
lecture system as a result of the work done by the Army 
with small noup discussions. Others report that they have 
added special courses, to be a permanent part of the cur- 
riculum. 

Of the major wartime changes, perhaps that in the 
teaching of foreign languages is the most striking. Al- 
though subject to considerable criticism as well as praise, 
the Army method of teaching languages has, with varia- 
tions, been accepted by almost all of the institutions 
polled. 

Typical of what is noted elsewhere is the program at 
Yale University. Here all beginning courses in modem 
lanipiages are now being taught by the intensive method 
similar to that used in the Army training programs. Un- 
der this method, ten hours weekly are devoted to classes 
in the language selected by the student, eight hours con- 
fined to oral practice. 

Recording machines, used extensively at Yale in the 
teaching of Chinese to trainees in the Army Military In- 
telligence School, have been found to be so effective that 
other language departments — German, Spanish, French 
and Russian — are considering using them. The far-reach- 
ing consequences of the use of these machines can be 
measured when it is revealed that seven instructors, 
known as “informants,” with the mechanical devices, now 
train 150 men, whereas thirteen teachers, without ma- 
chines, were formerly required to instruct thirty men. 

At another institution somewhat distant from Tale — 
the University of Nebraska — ^the language program has 
likewise been modified as a result of Army experience. 
The traditional lecture-reading system has been revised 
to include two-hour laboratory periods in which students 
hear the spoken language; sound films and recordings 
have been introduced to supplement classroom instruc- 
tion. 

Further evidence of the impression produced by 
the success of the armed forces in their conduct of 
instruction is to be seen in the fact that a commis- 
sion has been organized to make a two-year study 
of what colleges and schools can learn from the 
experiences of the Army and Navy. The Carnegie 
Corporation and the General Education Board 
have provided a fund of $150*000 for the study. 
Alonzo G. Grace* Commissioner of Education of 
the state of Connecticut* with a staff of educators 
and la^en will examine the curriculums and 
methods of teaching which have been employed 
and attempt to discover what phases of the pro- 
gram of the armed forces should be adoptea in 
civilian institutions. 

During the war more than ten million men and 
women were trained by the Army and Navy in a 
eat variety of lines. Many of those who were 
u8 trained had earlier attended high schools and 
colleges. These former students in educational insti- 
tutions found that the most striking characteristics 


of the training dven by the armed forces were its 
definiteness and concreteness. Visual instruction, 
the use cl films and charts* was carried far bevond 
anything heretofore attempted in any branch of 
the educational system. Visual instruction has 
demonstrated to the soldiers and sailors the value 
of this supplement to verbal training. Of course, 
the military forces had resources which the ordi- 
nary educational institution did not command for 
the production of concrete visual materials. From 
^e point of view of instructional technique it can 
be said that the war made possible demonstration 
on an unprecedented scale of the importance of 
such materials. The schools will perhaps be able to 
secure the resources to take advantage in times of 
peace of the demonstration which has thus been 
given. 

Quite apart from the example of the Army and 
Navy are certain forces and tendencies which have 
been operating in higher education for a long time 
and are now takina effective form in new plans 
and practices for me reorganization of both the 
contents and the methods of college teaching. Col- 
lege faculties have in a number of cases is- 
sued elaborate reports. Some of these are based on 
investigations which began before the war but are 
now resulting in more or less complete reorganiza- 
tions of college education. It is* of course* impos- 
sible in a limited discussion to review all* or even 
any considerable number* of these reports. The 
best that can be done is to center on one of the 
most important and make the account of this one 
report tne vehicle for generalizations which issue 
from the whole collection. 

Harvard University has published in a book of 
267 pages entitled General Education in a Free 
Soci^ an elaborate statement of the present trends 
in education and recommendations for the reor- 
ganization of Harvard College. Most of the recom- 
mendations have already been adopted by the 
faculty. 

The first generalization is clearly indicated in 
the tide of the Harvard report. General education 
appropriate to the present-day world is the kind of 
education toward which, in one way or another* 
all the college reports point. The kind of higher 
educational program which originated in Europe 
when the nations emerging from the Dark Ages 
looked to the example of Greece and Rome to save 
them from barbarism is now recognized as out- 
moded. The day of the classical curriculum is gone. 
Even Harvard is willing to have the study of an- 
cient languages take second or third place. In fact, 
the Harvaref report frankly states mat the chief 

J 'ustification of any study of a classical language is 
or the purpose of equipping the student to under- 
stand and properly employ his vernacular. The 
term ‘liberal education” is deliberately abandoned 
because (ff its ambiguity and historical implica- 
tions. The term “general education” is regarded 
as defining more adequately what is aimed at. Gen- 
eral education includes as an important two-thirds 
of its contents natural and social sciences. The 
other third is, indeed* to be devoted to literary sub- 
jects* but among these English is far and away the 
dominant section. 

The second generalization is that the free elec- 
tive system is now recognized as deficient in that it 
does not guarantee to educated individuals any 
common body of experience, which is essential to 
the creation of a unified society of like-minded 
citizens. Harvard is called upon by its reporting 
committee to devote six of the sixteen units re- 
quired for graduation to a ^oup of courses which 
every student will be required to 'take. These re- 
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quired courses are in the three general fields men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, namely natural 
science, social science, and humanities. It is recom- 
mended that two of the six required courses be 
taken in the first ^r and at least one more in the 
sophomore year. Beyond the six required courses 
there is some latitude of choice, but even in the 
fields of specialization allowed to individual stu- 
dents far more work is explicitly prescribed than 
was required in the days of the free elective system. 

The devotion of the first two years of college to 
broad general education is, of course, no new plan. 
The University of Chicago has lea the way by 
awarding the de^ee which stands for general edu- 
cation at the end of the second year. Yale has long 
had its freshman faculty and special freshman pro- 
gram. Most of the institutions of higher education 
employ the last two years for specialization in con- 
trast with the first two years of general education. 
The remarkable fact is that the trend has now be- 
come so definite that it is accepted by Harvard, the 
original home of the extreme elective plan of 
education. 

The third generalization, which follows naturally 
from the second, is that the college recognizes its 
very close connection with the secondary school as 
a copartner in general education. The reader of the 
Harvard report is impressed by the introductory 
chapter of the report, which recoimts the growth of 
the free public high school. The material in this 
chapter is not new, but it shows that a broad gen- 
eral education is no longer to be thought of as the 
exclusive privilege of a small selected group. 

The reader of the Harvard report is also im- 
pressed by the fact that the longest and by all odds 
the most penetrating discussion of the curriculimi 
of general education is the sixty-page description 
of the courses which the Harvard committee re- 
gards as the appropriate fields of instruction for the 
secondary schools. These fields of secondary edu- 
cation are described in such detail that, when it 
comes to a description of the proposed required 
college courses in the same fields, it has seemed to 
the committee undesirable to give more than the 
barest outline of the college courses. 

It can be shown that this tendency to recognize 
secondary education as part of the emerging plan 
of general education is accepted by institutions 
other than Harvard by referring to the Yale pro- 
gram. At Yale students who have completed in 
secondary schools some of the studies that are re- 
quired are excused from repeating them in college. 
The dean of Yale expresses an ardent desire for the 
cultivation of closer relations between his institu- 
tion and the secondaty schools. 

The University of Chicago has gone further than 
the conservative New England institutions. Chi- 
cago has acted on its conviction that the secondary 
school can and does lay the broad foundation of 
general education. Secondarv schools and the first 
two years of college have been completely inte- 
grated. 

The fourth generalization, one that is confirmed 
by the Yale plan and other well-known programs 
which are subjects of wide discussion, is tnat inde- 

E endent reading of the major writing of all ages 
; an indispensable part of general education. Har- 
vard is going to have a course in '‘Great Books.” 
Yale is going to require its students to read assi^ed 
books during the summer vacation and standf ex- 
amination on the readings in the fall. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago and St. John's College have for 
some years led the movement for such a course in 
the college curriculum. 

There are other generalizations that issue from 


a reading of the reports from Harvard, Yale, and a 
large number of other institutions of higher educa- 
tion, but some of these can better be discussed 
apart from the reforms which are being made in 
college programs. These additional generalizations 
relate to the sciences and their place in American 
education. 

Apparently final determination of the status of 
science in educational institutions will come from 
Confess. That body now has before it a number 
of bills which, if passed, will be influential in pro- 
moting the study of the sciences. Senator Thomas 
of Utah is roonsor for a bill which declares that 
there is a '*widespread lack of opportunity for 
youth enrolled in public secondary schools to re- 
ceive effective instruction in natural science sub- 

i ects.” The bill proposes the appropriation of sums 
)eginning with $4,000,000 in 1945 and rising to 
$20,000,000 in 1951 to help states pay the salaries 
of supervisors and teachers of natural sciences and 
the cost of supplies and equipment. 

A more general attack on the whole problem 
was proposed some years ago by Senator Kilgore. 
He introduced a bill which in its revised form is 
now before Congress. This bill provides for the 
establishment of a federal foundation to distribute 
money in the postwar period to imiversities and 
other non-profit agencies to encourage scientific 
research related to national defense, health, hous- 
ing, consumer problems, and other areas of public 
interest. 

The main concern of Congress at the present 
time centers on bills which have been introduced 
in response to an elaborate report entitled Science, 
the Endless Frontier. This report was prepared at 
the request of President Roosevelt by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, director of the OflBce of Scientific Research 
and Development. The agency of which Dr. Bush 
is director had charge during the war of organizing 
various scientific research projects. 

Dr. Bush’s report advocates a large annual fed- 
eral appropriation to be administered by a federal 
foundation in promoting research in the natural 
sciences. It also recommends 6,000 four-year 
scholarships for candidates for the bachelor’s de- 
gree and 300 three-year fellowships for candidates 
for the doctor’s degree. 

The chief emphasis in the bills proposing sub- 
sidies is on the natural sciences. The social sciences 
are, however, not overlooked. Medical research 
widi its bearing on human welfare is freouently 
mentioned as a subject in which the federal foun- 
dation should interest itself. Consumer education 
and housing are also commonly included when 
fields of research are described. 

Social science is, however, not recognized as 
equally urgent with natural science although it is 
included among required courses in educational 
institutions more generally than formerly. Whether 
encouragement to students in the form of scholar- 
ships and fellowships in the social sciences will in 
due time be forthcoming remains to be seen. All 
that can be said at present is that attention to 
human interests is steadily gaining ground. It is 
difiBcult to believe that the race for technological 
achievement can long outrun attainment of social 
adjustments based on fundamental research. 

An educational pro-am of a wholly different 
character from those mscussed up to this point is 
before Congress and has aroused vigorous discus- 
sion throughout the nation. This is a program for 
one year of compulsory military training of all 
youth between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
two. President Roosevelt recommended such a 
period of compulsory training. President Truman 
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has urged its adoption. Military leaders say that it 
is essential to the safety of the United States. On 
the other hand, educators are for the most part o^ 
posed, and widespread uncertainty exists as to the 
wisdom of such a program. It is often said that 
military necessity aoes not call for such action. 
Above all, it is urged that the Army is not the 
proper agency for the administration of a program 
of training of youth. 

Various compromise measures have been sug- 
gested which would emphasize more than a law 
providing for compulsory military training the 
desirability of demanding of youth a year of devo- 
tion to public service. 

Neither the military authorities nor those who 
are opposed to tlieir demands for a year of com- 
pulsory military training have ever given a clear 
account of just what they would do with youth 
during a year if they were entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the program. The question is fun- 
damentally one of skepticism with regard to the 
ability of either educators or military leaders to 
render acceptable service to the nation in the up- 
bringing of youth. 

\\^ile the United States is engaged in finding 
solutions for its domestic educational problems it is 
confronted with the necessity of taking some kind 
of action with respect to education in other cotm- 
tries. Certain negative policies in the conquered 
countries of the Axis have been definitely adopted. 
It has been decided that references to Fascism in 
Italian textbooks must be eliminated. So must also 
Nazi doctrines from German textbooks. General 
MacArthur has issued an edict that Shintoism is 
no longer to have the support of the Japanese gov- 
ernment. This edict requires a revision of the oflB- 
cial instruction which up to the end of the war was 
administered to all Japanese pupils. 

It is the positive nope of Americans that the 
conouered nations will insert in place of the de- 
leted teachings some kind of materials which will 
stimulate interest in, and final acceptance of, de- 
mocrat. The negative side of the educational pro- 
gram is easier to enforce than the positive side. 
Even if some success in cutting out undesirable 
reading materials is achieved, the problems of re- 
training teachers remain and will require time and 
wisdom for their solution. 

In the meantime, England and France have re- 
cently announced greafly extended programs of 
advanced education for adolescents. These moves 
show that the impact of the war has tended to 
break down the class system, which has heretofore 
largely kept the doors of the upper schools closed 
to the. sons and daughters of the common people. 

One of the most nopeful achievements in the 
field of education is the establishment by repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations of an organization 
which is to function as an international office of 
education. 

When the San Francisco conference assembled, 
there was no provision in the agenda for considera- 
tion of world education. By the exercise of dl the 
influence which educators could bring to bear on 
that conference success was finally achieved in 
having inserted in the Charter provision for a 
branch of the United Nations Organization to deal 
with education and cultural relations. 

During tlie past three years several unofficial 
conferences have been held in this country of rep- 
resentatives of a number of nations who joined in 
promoting a plan for some kind of international 
educational organization. A conference was held in 
London during the summer of 1945 of ministers of 
education from some of the leading nations with a 


similar purpose. This conference drafted a proposal 
looking to the organization of an international 
office of education. 

Finally, on Nov. 1, 1945, a formal govemment- 
sponsorea assembly of delegates from foi^-four 
nations opened its sessions in London with the 
purpose of drafting a charter to be submitted to 
the United Nations. 

Prime Minister Attlee, in his opening address to 
the delegates, stressed the contributions which an 
international educational assembly can make to 
world understanding and world peace. Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson, British Minister of Education, was 
elected president; M. Blum, the chief of the French 
delegation, was elected associate president, as was 
also Archibald MacLeish, head of the delegation 
from the United States. Russia was not represented. 

The first sessions were devoted to reports from 
delegates of the various countries. The educational 
conditions in the countries overrun during the war 
are deplorable in the extreme. One of the earlv 
functions of the new educational organization will 
be to render such aid as is possible in restoring 
school buildings and equipment. 

On Nov. 15, without a dissenting vote, a con- 
stitution drafted by a committee headed by Archi- 
bald MacLeish of the United States was accepted. 
It will be submitted to the members of the United 
Nations and will be in effect when adopted by 
twenty of the nations. 

The new organization will be made up of a 
General Gonference, an Executive Board, and a 
Secretariat. Each country is to have five delegates 
to the Gonference and one vote. The Executive 
Board will consist of eighteen members. The Sec- 
retariat will have a director general and a staff. 

To preserve the independence of the nations the 
educational body is prohibited from intervening in 
matters “which are essentially within their do- 
mestic jurisdiction.” 

In its preamble the constitution warns that the 
peace wiU fail unless it is founded upon the “intel- 
lectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” The 
member nations promise in the Gharter to increase 
the means of communication between their peoples 
and to employ these means for the purposes of 
mutual unaerstanding and “a truer and more per- 
fect knowledge of each other’s lives.” 

“The purpose of the organization is to contribute 
to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and 
culture in order to further universal respect for 
justice, for the rule of law and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which are af- 
fiiraed for the peoples of the world without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion by the 
Gharter of the United Nations.” 

Each member nation will be required to report 
perioically to the organization on its laws, regula- 
tions, and statistics relating to educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural life and institutions. 

An Interim Gommission was created and is con- 
tinuing in session in London. This consists of a 
representative of each of the United Nations that 
signed the Gharter. An Executive Gommittee of 
fiiteen members of the Interim Gommission is to 
be appointed to prepare the agenda for the first 
session of the General Gonference, scheduled ten- 
tatively for early next fall in Paris. 

A resolution, introduced by France and seconded 
by Yugoslavia, called upon the conference to send 
aU documents relating to its work to members of 
the United Nations i^o were not at the sessions. 
The delegates are hopeful that the Soviet govern- 
ment will join the Interim Gommission. 
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The use of the press, radio, and motion pictures 
for the spread of knowledge and mutual under- 
standing among the peoples of the world was 
recommended in a clause adopted by the confer- 
ence on motion of the United States. Another 
amendment fostered by the United States asked 
for close working relationships with adult-educa- 
tion agencies. 

Charles H. Junp. 

EDUCATION, U. S. Office of. During 1945 the U. S. 
OflSce of Education sought in many way to provide 
effective leadership and assistance to the schools 
and colleges. 

Gonoral Sorvicet. The Office cooperated with other 
governmental agencies in a variety of special war 
• services including the development of plans for 
keeping youth in school; provision of school serv- 
ices in war areas under the Lanham Act; mainte- 
nance of essential school transportation; utilization 
and disposal of surplus property for educational 
use; participation of schools in Qie salvage drive; 
making available to schools operating supplies, 
textbooks, and essential maintenance materials upon 
which wartime restrictions had been placed; school 
lunches; programs of health and physical educa- 
tion; and the development of a sound approach 
in the field of social hygiene. 

Consideration was given to the adaptation of 
school programs and services. Special attention was 
paid to programs for exceptional children, Negroes, 
Spanish-speaking groups, children of migrants, and 
rural youth; reorganization of administrative units 
and school programs to meet postwar needs; pro- 
motion of interest in school progress through civic 
and club discussion groups; nutritional problems 
on the elementary school level, and improving the 
dental health of high school pupils. Studies were 
made of school building needs, expenditures for 
educabon, wartime legislation affecting education, 
child accounting and compulsory school attend- 
ance, use of cumulative records, juvenile delin- 
quency and the schools, visiting teacher work, cer- 
tification of school social workers, motivation in 
health education, supplying textbooks and other 
instructional materials at public expense, pupil per- 
sonnel services, and recreation services for cnildren 
and youtli. 

The basic statistical data concerning education 
in the United States continued to be collected and 
compiled by the U. S. Office of Education during 
1945, together with special studies undertaken to 
meet requests from other Government agencies and 
the general public. Data included studies of the 
effect of the war on school enrollments, on land- 
grant colleges, on college income and expenditures, 
and on expenditures per pupil in city-school sys- 
tems. (See Schools; Universities.) 

Eltmenfary Education. Elementary education ac- 
tivities were centered on instructional problems, 
frequently through conferences, workshops, or com- 
mittee group effort. Biblionaphies of courses of 
study and a guide to developing a unit of work 
were prepared. Special attention was given to 
broadening the school curriculum, such as nutrition 
education, for which a cooperative follow-up re- 
port was issued; fire safety, which involved a work- 
ing conference and the preparation of a curriculum 
^ide; conservation education; teaching about 
Latin America; and intercultural education. Co- 
operation with the informal organization of State 
elementary school supervisors, begun several years 
ago, was actively continued. 

Wartime concern for the school care of children 
below school age increased the number of inquiries 


with respect to legislation, and to initiating, or- 
ganizing, equipping, and safeguarding standards 
for nursery schools and kindergartens. Materials in 
this field, including a study of schools for children 
under six, were prepared. 

The Office continued to promote nursery schools 
and school-age centers for children of working 
mothers. At the same time resources were available 
to assist State departments and local schools in 
incorporating these services, including parent edu- 
cation, into the school framework. 

The work for exceptional children has been 
marked by cooperative projects. Upon request of 
Georgia authorities the Office had an active part in 
making a survey of the Georgia School for the 
Deaf. In cooperation with the National Association 
of Training Schools, a study was issued of edu- 
cational programs in training schools for delinquent 
youth. In cooperation with a mup of curriculum 
and guidance specialists a study was completed of 
cumculum adjustments for gifted and talented 
children. At the request of the representative for 
China on the UNRRA Council, recommendations 
were submitted for centers for handicapped chil- 
dren in China. 

The Office has attempted in a variety of ways 
over the past several years to secure joint planning 
by educators and social workers, to the end that 
school children in trouble will secure the special 
assistance they need. The past year has seen en- 
couraging developments in this line through a 
working conference called by the Office of national 
leaders in education and in social work, and subse- 
quent reports and studies of visiting teacher serv- 
ices. Efforts were continued also in the field of 
school recreation. 

Sttcendory Education. Activities in secondary edu- 
cation were concerned largely with problems re- 
lated to wartime conditions. As some of these prob- 
lems were in the fields of interest of other Govern- 
ment agencies, a few joint studies were under- 
taken. The Children's Bureau and the Office of 
Education jointly sponsored a nation-wide Back-to- 
School Drive, in an attempt to stem the tide of 
rapidly decreasing high school enrollments and 
rapidly increasing employment of youtih fourteen 
through seventeen years of age. Factual informa- 
tion and suggestions for action programs by schools 
and employer and emplovee-organizations were pre- 
pared and widely distributed. Also in cooperation 
with the Children's Bureau was undertaken a 
study of school-work programs, other than vo- 
cational, designed to give students opportunities 
for part-time work along with school attendance. 
It is the puroose of the study to ascertain desirable 
and successful features of such programs, together 
with other facts valuable for guidance in similar 
future arrangements. About a dozen school systems 
were visited for detailed study, and from approxi- 
mately 300, information was secured by corre- 
spondence. A report is in preparation. 

The Office took the initiative in calling meetings 
of Federal agencies whose programs relate to the 
health of school-age children. At these meetings 
information was exchanged, needs studied, and 
recommendations for cooperation formulated. As 
a result, a report was produced on child health. 
During the year an Inter-Agency Coordinating 
Committee was created to formulate policies and 
coordinate existing programs in health and physical 
fitness. 

In recognition of the need for expanded school 
services for youth of secondary school age and the 
years immediately following, the Office prepared 
a mimeographed document which attempted ten- 
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tatively, to ( 1 ) identify majcMr problems involved, 
(2) present illustrative questions and data, and 
(3; propose some princii^es for action. This was 
sent to selected leaders in secondary education to 
promote general discussion and also to elicit sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the document, 
which is now being revised for publication. 

A study of State plans for granting high adiool 
credit for study and expenence outside of school 
was initiated. Such plans involve (1) examina- 
tions and (2) evaluations of work i^gf^uns and 
studv courses pursued. Also under way is a study 
of the value of certain tests, developed by the 
War Department, for guidance in secondary edu- 
cation. Selected tests have been given in five 
school systems and an analysis is being made of the 
prognostic value of each test for various high 
sOhool subjects. 

Highar Education. The Division of Higher Educa- 
tion compiled and published a bulletin under the 
tide Higner Education Looks Ahead containing ac- 
counts of important changes made in colleges and 
universities in their efforts to adjust to the post- 
war demands of veterans, returning war woikers, 
and re^ar high school graduates; through cor- 
respondence and interviews, counseled veterans 
and returning war workers concerning colleges 
and universities best adapted to their needs; con- 
ferred with veterans and former war workers con- 
cerning postwar jobs; supplied the Veterans Admin- 
istration, War Department, Naw Department, and 
other government agencies with information con- 
cerning colleges and universities; participated in 
developing plans for making surplus war property 
available to colleges and universities at price dis- 
counts; terminated the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training Promam as of June 30, 
1945, secured the final reports from the more than 
200 participating colleges and universities, and 
carried out a promam of liquidating the pro^am 
in cooperation with the General Accoimting Omce; 
continued collections on the loans to approximately 
10,000 students who had been recipients of Stu- 
dent War Loans; cooperated with the Statistical 
Division in securing current information concern- 
ing enrollments, income, and expenditures in the 
1,700 colleges and universities: published five bul- 
letins. (1) Data for State-wide Planning of Vet- 
erans Education, (2) Educational Directory of 
Colleges and Universities, (3) Accredited Higher 
Institutions, 1944, (4) Offerings in the Fiel& of 
Guidance and Personnel Work in Colleges and 
Universities, and (5) Higher Education Looks 
Ahead; prepared a manuscript for publication 
under the title, Vocational Education of College 
Grade, which carries a description of important 
less-than-degree level vocational curricula main- 
tained by colleges and universities; administered 
the $5,030,000 supplementary Mor^ funds, and 
began a study in cooperatian with the Assodaticm 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities of short 
intensive curricula maintained at the 69 land-grant 
colleges and universities; participated in surveys of 
higher education in Mississippi and South (Mo- 
lina; published semi-monthly the 12^age periodi- 
cal Higher Education; and participate in increas- 
ing numbers of conferences and handled increas- 
ing flow of correspondence dealing with questions 
in the field of higner education. 

InfurmitioBol Educatienal Rulotient. The Division of 
International Educational Relations was organized 
in the U.S. Office of Education during 1945, com- 
bining the staffs and the functions in the field of 
comparative education and inter-American edu- 
cational relations. 


Work during the year included field trips of 
educational specialists to make basic studies of 
systems in Latin America; administration of fel- 
lowships and professorships under the Buenos 
Aires Convention: arranging intern training for 
teachers and students from the other American 
Republics, China, Philippine Islands, Afghanistan 
and India; recommending U.S. teachers for em- 
ployment in Central and Soutli America and the 
Near East; promotion of the study of Spanish, 
Portuguese and English; preparation and exchange 
of materials on education; promoting better under- 
standing in the U.S. of the peoples of the Far 
East through conferences, lectures, and the prepa- 
ration of curriculum materials for use by teachers; 
supplying information on education abroad to stu- 
dents of comparative education and others; supply- 
ing teaching materials on Latin America including 
loan packets, exhibits, kodachrome slides and free 
publications; assistance to teacher education in- 
stitutions and inter-American demonstration cen- 
ters to aid in introducing improved materials and 
teaching techniques; ana provision of consultants 
and speakers for workshops, institutes and confer- 
ences throughout the United States. 

Vocatiofiol Education. The Vocational Division of 
the U.S. Office of Education administered the pro- 
visions of the Smitli-Hughes and George-Dcen 
Acts for the promotion of vocational education in 
the States in the fields of agriculture, trades and 
industry, home economics, distributive occupa- 
tions, and occupational information and guidance 
for which funos are allotted to the States on a 
matching basis by Concessional appropriation. 

In admtion to its regular services, the Vocational 
Agriculture Service maintained cooperation with 
State Boards for Vocational Education in admin- 
istration of the Food Production War Training 
Program. More than 4,188,450 enrollments were 
reported in shop, farm machine:^ repair, labor 
training, food production, and food processing 
courses. The program, discontinued May 31, 194^ 
was foUowedby the Special-Grant Food I^ocessing 
Program completed Dec. 31, 1945, In which ap- 
proximately 550,000 persons were enrolled. 

The Vocational Home Economics Service pro- 
moted the federally-aided program in the States. 
Special emphasis was given toward assisting States 
in making curriculum adjustments for war and post- 
war periods, in community organization for home 
and mmily life education, and for expanding home- 
making education promams for adults. Attention 
was given through conferences and field service to 
programs in nutrition, food production and con- 
servation, school lunches, improvement of family 
health, and consumer education. 

The Trade and Industrial Education Service 
further assisted States in promotion and develop- 
ment of trade preparatory programs for youth, 
part-time trade extension classes, evening indus- 
trial classes for empWed men and women, and 
supervise]^ training. Inis Service also cooperated 
with the States in the operation of the Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers Program. 

The Business Education Service assisted the 
States in the promotion and development of the 
federally-aided program of distributive education, 
including programs of training designed to help re- 
tail business eieecutives and managers meet short- 
ages of trained and experienced store workers. At- 
tention was given to assisting States to organize 
and administer pre-employment replacement train- 
ing programs, wartime training pronams for ex- 
p^rigneed distributive workers, and supervisory 
training for store managerial personnel. 
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The Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service gave assistance in solving problems involv- 
ing these factors, met r^uests for field service 
from the States, and provided guidance service for 
returning veterans and dislocated war workers. 
Assistance was given in the development of coun- 
selor training and the organization of community 
adult counseling service; also to governmental and 
civilian agencies in formulating policies relating 
to occupational information ana guidance. 

War Production Training Programt. The Vocational 
Division terminated the Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers Ftogram and the Food 
Production War Training Program, conducted in 
cooperation with State boards for vocational edu- 
cation. The war production training programs 
began in 1940, under administration of the Trade 
and Industrial and the Agricultural Education 
Services. During the five years of operation, net 
payments to the States for Vocational Training of 
War Production Workers approximated $298,266,^ 
300; those for the Food Production Program, ai>- 
proximated $49,029,200. The Federal funds al- 
lotted were for cost of courses and acquisition of 
equipment. 

The Vocotional Training for War Production Woricort 
Program began July 1, 1940. Existing vocational 
training facilities in public schools were used to 
train workers for war industries. As training needs 
increased, additional facilities were provided from 
Federal funds. 

With the closing of all courses on June 30, 
1945, this program came to an end. From the 
beginning of the program, July 1, 1940, through 
the closing date, June 30, 1945, there were 7,- 
469,506 enrollments in both the pre-employment 
and supplementary courses. Of this total, 2,667,- 
449 were in the pre-employment program which 
terminated on May 31, 1945, andf 4,^2,057 en- 
rollments in supplementary courses. 

Women trainees in supplementary courses 
totalled 946,731 or 19.7 percent of those trained 
from the beginning of the program. Negro trainees 
totalled 157,471 or 3.3 percent of all persons en- 
rolled. Since Jan. 1, 1944, 15,830 veterans of 
World War II were trained in supplementary 
courses. 

Thu Food Production War Training Program began 
Oct. 9, 1940. Repair, operation, and construction 
of farm machinery ana equipment: production, 
conservation, and processing of food for family use 
were some of the activities carried on in this pro- 
gram. 

All courses in this program were officially termi- 
nated May 31, 1945. From the program's bemnning 
through the closing date, 4,188,552 enrollments 
were reported, divided as follows: Food processing 
courses, 1,514,093; farm machinery courses, 1,- 
215,939; shop courses, 820,058; food production 
courses, 534,138; and training farm workers courses, 
104,324. 

Almost one-third of all enrollments reported 
since the beginning of the program were women, 
a total of 1,366,570. Negro enrollments reported 
were 771,203 or 18.4 percent of the total; 402,114 
enrollments were from urban communities (2,500 
population or over), or 9.6 percent of the total; 
and 85,235 were in-school enrollments, or 2.0 per- 
cent of the total. 

A special work grant of Federal funds, of which 
approximately $1,587,900 was sent to the States, 
provided for the continuation beyond June 30, 
1945, of the food processing courses carried on In 
the Food Production Program. On the basis of data 
received for the first four months of the program 


it is estimated that 550,000 enrolled in the courses. 
This program began on July 1, 1945, and termi- 
nated Dec. 31, 1945. 

School Admiaitfrotioii. Services relating to the w^r 
were rendered throughout the year, school trans- 
portation and school facilities for pupils in areas 
affected by war activites receiving major attention. 
Cooperation with State departments of education 
and educational institutions, in anticipation of the 
disposal of surplus war property which schools 
could use, was also given. 

State and national legislative activity was particu- 
larly heavy during the year, resulting in many 
queries to the Office on pending legi^tion. Re- 
quests were also receiveo for tlie preparation of 
articles for educational and law journals relating 
to the important features of satisfactory schom 
codes and plans for school administrative organi- 
zation, buil^gs, finance, and transportation. 

Staff members participated in such committee 
work as that of developing school furniture ty^s 
and standards, formulating proposals for the utili- 
zation of surplus war property for schools, and 
outlining problems for study by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. Members 
of the staff also directed or participated in many 
conferences throughout the country on school 
administration. Such conferences took place in 
Washington, D. C.; Lafayette, Ind.; Baltimore, 
Md.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Williamsburg, Va.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Sacramento, Cahf.; Denver, Colo.; Atlanta, Ca.; 
Boston, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; and St. Paul, Minn. 

Stupes relating to school administration which 
were completed and published during the year are 
Leaflet No. 76, Federal Government expenditures 
for education, 194S--44; Good Reference Biblio- 
graphy No. 75, School finance; and Good Ref- 
erence Bibliography No. 76, The local hoard of 
education. Among those in progress, but not com- 
pleted during the year are State plans for financing 
education; Legal provisions affecting the inters 
national exchange of teachers; Summary of legis- 
lation affecting education enacted by the 79th Con- 
gress, First session; Codification and improvement 
of State laws relating to education; Planning the 
school plant; and A study of pupil transportation 
covering State and local responsibility, legal basis, 
financing, records and reports, selection and train- 
ing of school bus drivers, standards, ownership, 
insurance, bus maintenance, and purchasing pro- 
cedures for bus equipment and supplies. 

An important service was the correspondence 
and personal interviews with State and local school 
officials, representatives of Federal Government 
agencies, and various officials of national and 
State associations. Such service includes the fur- 
nishing of information on every phase of school 
administration. 

Auxiliary SurvicM. The Division of Visual Aids for 
War Training, according to Concessional di- 
rections, completed the visual aias production 
program and continued the distribution of these 
visual units to schools and industry. 

The total production program consisted of 457 
sound motion pictures, 432 silent filmstrips ac- 
companying individual motion pictures, and 457 
instructor’s manuals; 632 of these films and film- 
strips were complete during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1045. 

Subject areas covered by series of visual aids 
units include machine shop, aircraft, shipbuilding, 
precision wood machining, engineering, electriem 
problems in supervision, nursing, foundry practice, 
refrigeration service, farm work, weldkig proce^ 
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dures, plastics, optical craftsmanship, and automo- 
tive operation and maintenance. 

S«rvlcM to Libixiriof. The Libraries Section con- 
cerned itself with the development of adequate 
public, sdbool, college, university, and special li- 
brary services under wartime conditions. Among 
its activities were consultative services to State 
agencies on the planning of libr^ programs, on 
in-service training institutes for librarians, and on 
the layout and equipment of school and other li- 
braries. Through Education for Victory, bi-weekly 
periodical of me Office, the section kept libraries 
informed concerning significant wartime library 
projects and pertinent Government documents. It 
administered a nation-wide project of circulating 
exhibits of teaching materials on Latin America. 
The section also cooperated with other Federal 
agencies in their programs which r^uired libra^ 
facilities, and it generally made available the basic 
facts regarding the services, resources, and finances 
of all types of libraries. 

Educational Um of Radio. The Radio Unit was 
active in further stimulation of interest among 
school administrators and teachers in the fre- 
quencies reserved exclusively for non-commercial 
raucational broadcasting. Requested information or 
advice ranged all the way from simply giving in- 
formation as to where factual materials could be 
found, to the preparation of suggested plans for 
the organization of school radio broadcasts. Under 
joint sponsorship with the Office of Education, 
two FM Institutes were offered for the first time 
during the summer at the University of Wisconsin 
and at Ohio State University, for studying all the 
problems involved from the time an application for 
license is considered through the various stages of 
engineering, programming and utilization. 

Approximately 170 new scripts were accepted 
during the year for circulation on free loan through 
the Script and Transcription Exchange. A revised 
catalog, listing nearly 1,100 scripts is in process of 
printing. Likewise, an additional 25 new transcrip- 
tions, dealing with timely postwar problems, have 
been added to the library for free circulation. Dur- 
ing the year over 9,000 scripts and 2,891 tran- 
scriptions were circulated. 

A new Radio Bibliography, published in October, 
1945, lists some 300 books, pamphlets and periodi- 
cals of particular use to those interested in edu- 
cational radio. 

SarvicM for tho Blind. The Services for the Blind 
was created in the U. S. Office of Education fol- 
lowing the passage of the Randolph-Sheppard 
Act The Act was designed to improve the econ- 
omic condition of blind persons, authorize them to 
operate vending stands in Federal and other build- 
ings, and provide for the making of surveys of in- 
dustries to obtain information that will assist blind 
persons to obtain emplopnent. 

There are now forty-four State agencies desig- 
nated by the U.S. Commissioner of Education to 
issue licenses to blind persons to operate vending 
stands in Federal and other buildings. Three hun- 
dred and forty-two stands are in operation in 
Federal buildings throughout the country, fifty- 
four of which are in the District of Columbia. In 
addition to the stands in Federal buildings, there 
arer approximately six hundred and twenty-five 
being operated in State, county, municipal and pri- 
vate ouildings which have been establi^ed largely 
as a result ot the impetus given by the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act. The vending stands outside of the 
District of Columbia have an average yearly net 
income of approximately $1,650 ana those hi the 
District average more tnan $3,200. 


In addition the Services also assists States in 
making surveys of industries, and aids in the train- 
ing of personnel in the techniques of placing blind 
persons. During the War it is estimated that over 
tour thousand blind persons were employed in in- 
dustries, and their production in most cases was 
equal to or beyond that of their sighted associates. 

U. S. Offlct of Education library. The activities of 
the Library continued to be war centered and 
directed toward serving its clientele of Education 
specialists, specialists in other government agencies, 
and persons carrying on research throughout the 
country. In addition to maintenance of adequate 
collections in the usual fields of interest, emphasis 
was placed on the acquisition of materials on post- 
war planning, education of returning veterans, war 
training programs, and other war related sub- 
jects. 

Bibliographical services included the collection 
of data on theses, dissertations and research studies 
for eventual publication in the Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Education; preparation of bibliog- 
raphies on Planning for Postwar Education in the 
United States, and Compulsory Military Training; 
preparation of annotated lists of new books and 
pamphlets for Education for Victory, and annota- 
tion of Office of Education publications for tlie 
Library of Congress bibliomraphy. Postwar Prob- 
lems. In addition more than fifty special lists 
of materials on various subjects were prepared in 
answer to requests from individuals and institutions. 

Approximately 10,000 volumes were added dur- 
ing the year, increasing the number of items held 
to more than 320,000. The following statistics in- 
dicate the extent of the Library’s services: at- 
tendance, 8200; books loaned to individuals for out- 
side use, 9960; books used m the readmg room, 
26,100; requests for information by telephone, 
7,100; books loaned to other libraries, 3,200. 

Information and Publications. Mailing lists contain- 
ing the names of educational institutions, associ- 
ations, libraries, and admmistrative personnel con- 
cerned with education were used for the distribu- 
tion of limited free supplies of publications, infor- 
mational material such as news releases, and pe- 
riodicals. These lists were also made available to 
other Government agencies for the distnbution of 
material relating to education and the prosecution 
of the war effort. 

Newspaper and magazine writers were furnished 
information on educational activities by the Infor- 
mation Servi(^, which, as in 1944, cooperated with 
the Children’s Bureau in a Back-to-School Drive 
to encourage high school youth employed in war 
industries to return to school. 

The Graphics Unit designed publications, pre- 
pared displays and exhibits for conferences, and 
continued its service of supplying photographs 
from its files to educational pericwcals and others. 

Publications of the Office have ^own from a 
single document — the Commissioners Annual Re- 
ort for 1807-68 — ^for the first year, to numerous 
ulletins now issued each year, in many fields of 
educational endeavor. The Biennial Surceu, pub- 
lished in textual and statistical volumes, has be- 
come a time-honored institution to students of 
education throughout the United States and in 
numerous other countries. Publication of School 
Life, the Office’s official monthly periodical since 
World War I, was resumed with the October, 1945, 
issue. (During World War II a biweekly news- 
paper, Education For Victory had taken its place 
temporarily.) Since January, 1945, another periodi- 
cal, Higher Education, has been issued twice a 
month especially for colleges and universities. An- 
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nually the Office publishes an Educational Di- 
rectory. This is issued in four parts — I. Federal, 
State and County Education Officers; II. City 
School Officers; III. Colleges and Universities; IV. 
Educational Associations. The Annual Report of 
the U.S. Office of Education is also published after 
the close of each fiscal year. 

Printed documents issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education are available from the Office as long as 
the limited free supply lasts. They are available by 
purchase at nominal cost from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

R«s«arch and Statistical Sarvica. The chief functions 
of the Service are to prepare basic statistical re- 

S orts and to supplement the staflF of the various 
ivisions with technical assistance in special 
problems of research. The Service completed basic 
statistical chapters for the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation for 1941-42 and progressed with the com- 
pilation of reports for 1943-44. It began a re- 
study of the schedule of statistical reports. As one 
step in this direction the Commissioner called to- 
gether a group of educators to meet with staff 
members of the Office in defining the statistical re- 
porting and research functioning of the Office. In 
addition to special consultative assistance to school 
officials and representatives of various agencies, the 
service: prepared several articles and circulars re- 
porting results of special statistical studies; studied 
problems of statistical reporting in connection with 
the Surplus Property Utilization program; and de- 
signed special studies for obtaining information on 
changes in educational activities of schools and col- 
leges since termination of hostilities. 

Engineering, Science, and Management War Training. 

This program of short intensive college-level 
courses, designed in close collaboration with the 
industries, served to train men and women for 
specific technical and supervisory positions in war 
industries. It was terminated in June. The program 
was originally approved by Congress on Oct. 9, 
1940 for the training of engineers, and later ex- 
panded to cover the training of chemists, physicists, 
and non-engineering production supervisors. 

During its five years of operation, a total of 227 
colleges and universities gave training to 1,795,- 
716 persons, of whom 1,337,225 were trained in 
Engineering. 38,838 in Chemistry, 32,415 in 
Physics, and 387,238 in the non-engineering as- 
pects of Production Supervision. Women consti- 
tuted 16 percent of the total trainees. 

Participating institutions were reimbursed for 
actual expenses incurred in conducting courses, the 
total amount thus expended being approximately 
$58,000,000. 

John W. Studebaker. 

EGYPT. A kingdom in the northeastern part of Af- 
rica. The ruler in 1945 was Farouk I, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne on Apr. 28, 1936. The total 
area of the country is approximately 386,198 
square miles. Most of this, however, consists of 
desert, the habitable area in the Nile Valley and 
nearby oases comprising only some 13,600 square 
miles. 

Govarnment. The monarchy is hereditary in the 
male line. The present constitution, originally pro- 
mulgated in 1923, was reintroduced in December 
1935 after having been abrogated in October 1930. 
The Parli^ent consists of a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies. Two-fifths of the members in the 
former are appointed by the King, the rest being 
elected for ten-year terms. The 264 deputies are 
elective. Universal male suffrage prevails. The 


Council of Ministers is appointed by the King but 
is responsible to Parliament — a somewhat anoma- 
lous constitutional situation that has given rise to 
complications. ' ^ 

Egypt proper is divided into five governorships 
and fourteen provinces. In addition, there are the 
extensive outlying desert areas, inhabited largely 
by nomads. Certain matters involving personal 
status are still subject to the jurisdiction of religious 
courts. Other cases involving Egyptians are decided 
before the national courts. By the Convention of 
Montreux of Oct. 15, 1937, the system of Mixed 
Courts was scheduled to disappear in October 
1949. After that date foreigners in Egypt will be 
subject to the same judicial treatment as Egyptians. 

During recent years the budget figures have been 
greatly influenced by abnormal wartime condi- 
tions. However, the Egyptian Government has 
usually managed to balance its budget over a 
period of time. The total amount of government 
debt as of May 1, 1942, was £92,706,520, on 
which the annual charges were £E4,101,903. 

The defense of the country is nominally the re- 
sponsibility of the Egyptian army and navy. Dur- 
ing the last six years, however, the British and 
Allied forces have in effect defended Egyptian 
independence. Under Article 8 of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of Alliance of 1936 the British 
are authorized to station forces in the vicinity of 
the Suez Canal to insure its defense. Britain also 
has rights to use certain aerial and naval facilities. 

Egypt is one of the two states exercising sover- 
eignty over the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the Gover- 
nor-General of which is nominally an appointee of 
the Egyptian Government (see Anglo-Egyphan 
Sudan). 

Cairo is the capital, except during the summer 
months, when the court and the cabinet move to 
Alexandria. 

Evantt, 1945. The year opened in the midst of 
an electoral campai^ preparatory to the general 
elections of Jan. 8. On that day the polling was 
heavy and in many constituencies close, but with- 
out the disorders that have marked previous elec- 
tions. In sixty-one constituencies new votes had to 
be taken a week later because no candidate in them 
received a clear majority. The final results showed 
the following line-up: Saadists (the Government 
party) 124, Liberals 74, Makramists 30, Inde- 
pendents 29, Nationalists 7. The Cabinet was re- 
vised to include two additional portfolios. 

The trial of the two Jewish terrorists accused of 
assassinating Lord Moyne on November 1944 be- 
gan on Jan. 10 before the Supreme Military Court 
in Cairo. The two accused admitted having com- 
mitted the crime with premeditation and declared 
they had come to Cairo under orders from a secret 
society. The prosecution asked for the death pen- 
alty, which was imposed on Jan. 22. The terrorists 
were hanged in Cairo on March 22. 

At Yalta the Big Three had indicated that neu- 
tral countries which wished to participate in the 
San Francisco Conference must gain admission by 
declaring war against the Axis. Presumably to 
carry out this suggestion, Prime Minister Ahmed 
Maher Pasha on Feb. 24 read in the Chamber of 
Deputies a decree of King Farouk declaring war 
on Germany and Japan. As he was leaving the 
Chamber a few minutes later several shots were 
fired at him, and he died shortly afterwards. Tlie 
assassin was a young lawyer who admitted having 
committed the crime and who was known to have 
had pro-Axis sentiments for which indeed he had 
spent some time in a concentration camp. The 
moderate policy of Dr. Maher was regarded with 
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great distaste by many nationalist Egyptians, 
tiiough the Nationalist Party naturally dissociated 
itself from this act of violence. To replace Dr. 
Maher the King appointed Fahmy Nokradby Pasha. 
Vice President or the Saadist Party, to serve as 
Prime Minister. Nokrashy's place as Foreign Min- 
ister was taken by Abdul Hamid Dadawi Pasha, 
who was soon to leave for San Francisco as head of 


the Egyptian delegation to the UNO Conference. 

Earw in September it was announced that the 
Council of Ministers had approved a five-year plan 
involving the expenditure of ££25,000,000, os- 
tensibly to relieve unemployment. This large sum 
was to go for the construction of schools and hos- 
pitals, uie installation of irrigation and drainage 
projects, the purchase of rolling stock for the rail- 
ways and the acquisition of American and British 
workshops set up in Egypt during the war. In gen- 
eral the Government ^owed signs of pursuing an 
enlightened policy in regard to the problem of 
raising the standard of living of the Egyptian 


masses. 

Pofign Jtt/ofions. Early in January the American 
mission in the Middle East under James M. Landis 
completed its work and disbanded.. Simultaneously 
Egypt and Britain entered into a preliminary fi- 
nancial agreement according to which the British 
Government made available some $40,000,000 for 
the purchase of American, Swiss and Swedish 
goods by Egypt. British traders in Egypt com- 
plained that this agreement put them at a disad- 
vantage. while Egyptians complained that the sum 
involved represented only a small part of the vast 
sum of blocked funds held for their account in 
London — a sum said to be over £400,000,000. 
Henceforth the control exercised by the Middle 
East Supply Centre was to be limited to those 
commodities which would make heavy demands 
on shipping. 

In me middle of February, en route from Yalta 
back to the United States, President Roosevelt mid 
a brief visit to Egypt. While there he received on 
board an American cruiser in the Great Bitter Lake 
of the Suez Canal three Middle Eastern monarchs, 
of whom the first was King Farouk. According to 
the official announcement made from the Wnite 
House on February 20, their conversation dealt 
with the importance or reviving trade between 
the two countries and the expansion of American 
tourist travel in Egypt Mr. Churchill also had a 
talk with the King on Feb. 17, but on what sub- 
jects was not revealed. On Feb. 28 Egypt became 
officiaUy a member of the United Nations when its 
Minister in Washington signed the UNO Declara- 
tion at the State Department. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 was duo to 
expire in 1946. In anticipation of this event Egyp- 
tian public opinion became thoroughly exercised 
over such issues as the evacuation ot British troops 
from the country, the revision of the status of 
Britain within the Suez Canal Zone and the con- 
tinuation of the condominium in the Sudan. On 
Aug. 6 the Egyptian Prime Minister made a moder- 
ate speech on the subject in the Egyptian Senate, 
which was far from pleasing to the ultra-nationalist 
group. On Sept. 23 the Egyptian Cabinet issued a 
communiau4 asking for the withdrawal of British 
troops and the ineexmoration of the Anglo-E^tian 
Sudan into Eflprpt. Tnese demands were ma& after 
careful consiutation with a committee of Egypt's 
elder statesmen and was doubdess motivate by 
the fact that for two months England had failed to 
answer Egypt’s written demands looldng in this 
direction. Tne King, in opening Parliwent on 
Nov. 12, declared: “Egypt is more resolved and 


united than ever to bring about the disappearance 
of every restriction on ner independence by the 
withdrawal of foreign fcarces and by the affirmation 
of unity in the Nile Valley.” A formal request for 
revision of the treaty was presented at the British 
Foreign Office by the Egyptian Ambassador in 
December. 

At the time of the London Conference of For- 
eign Ministers in September the Egyptian Govern- 
ment put forward claims for the annexation of 
Eritrea and for a trusteeship over Libya in case the 
latter colony were not given its complete inde- 
pendence. In October there were anti-British dem- 
onstrations in Cairo, which clamored not only for 
the preservation of Arab rights in Palestine but for 
immediate British withdrawal from Egypt. On the 
15th students of the famous El Azhar University 
adopted resolutions underlining these demands. As 
the year wore on it became obvious that the na- 
tionalist forces in Egypt were gathering strength 
and that the British would find it increasingly 
difficult to justify their maintaining a strong mili- 
tary foothold in the country now that the war had 
ended in the Pacific. 

Pan Arab Affairs. The traditional jealousy be- 
tween the two reigning houses of Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia was believed to have been attenuated by a 
visit which King Farouk made to Ibn Saud in the 
Hejaz during the last week of January. Pan Arab 
leaders hailed this rapprochement with delight, 
and it undoubtedly paved the way for the creation 
of the Arab League by the Conference which as- 
sembled in Cairo on Feb. 14 (see Pan Arab Af- 
fairs). As a result of these conversations the Arab 
Lea^e actually came into being, with Cairo as its 
headquarters and with Farouk’s Minister of Arab 
Affiairs, Abdul Rahman Azzam Bey as its Secretary- 
General. 

On Nov, 1 mobs in Cairo and Alexandria rioted 
against Jews and their property. Several were 
killed and much property was destroyed. Further 
disturbances took place on the next day, with hun- - 
dreds of rioters being arrested. Order was finally 
restored, but not before a great deal of damage 
had been done and many stores looted, some of 
them belonging to foreigners and even to Egyp- 
tians. 

Charact^riifict of tho People. The estimated popu- 
lation in 1942 was 17,287,000 — and is growing 
rapidly. The population of the three largest cities 
was: Cairo, 1,312,096; Alexandria, 685,736; Port 
Said, 124,749. The great mass of the population 
professes Islam. There are, however, approximately 
one million Copts and Greek Orthodox, in addition 
to some 80,000 Protestants, 130,000 Latins and 
Uniates, and 65,000 Tews. Egypt is the scat of the 
Coptic Church, to which the Christian population 
of Ethiopia also adheres (see Ethiopia). The great 
center of Moslem learning is the University of El 
Azhar in Cairo, to which students come from all 
over the Islamic world. According to law, educa- 
tion is compulsory for all children from seven to 
twelve years of age, though this rule is not riridly 
enforced. The Government provides more educa- 
tional opportunities for girls than do many other 
Moslem countries. There are fifty secondary schools 
supported by the Government, as well as eighty-one 
private institutions. Technical education is fur- 
nished in over fifty schools. There are also two state 
universities: the University of Fuad I in Cairo and 
Rie Universitv of Farouk I in Alexandria. Arabic 
is the official language, and is spoken by most 
Egy^ans. French and English are widely under- 
stood among the educated classes. 

Social and health conditions leave much to be 
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desired, and one of the great problems of contem- 
porary Egypt is to raise the standard of living and 
sanitary conditions among the masses, both rural 
and urban. 

Th« Country and Its Economy. The only part of the 
extensive area of Eg^t that hat any real economic 
value is the Nile Valley. Above Cairo this is quite 
narrow, but in Lower Egypt it widens out into the 
fertile Delta. Thanks to the water and the fertiliz- 
ing qualities of the Nile River this relatively small 
area nas been able to support a dense population 
for several millenia. It is possible to raise two, or 
even three, crops a year. During the British oc- 
cupation the economy of the country was directed 
into the production of cash crops, such as cotton, 
rather than foodstufFs. In Egypt the unit of area is 
the fedddn, which equals 1.038 acres. In 1940 
1,684,869 fedddns produced 9,169,634 qant4rs of 
cotton (a qanidr is the equivalent of a hundred- 
weight). In 1940-41, 1,502,381 feddins were put 
into wheat, 255,776 into barley, 368,870 into 
beans, and 32,538 into onions. In 1943 there were 
1,950,957 fedd&ns of corn, 729,106 fedd&ns of 
millet, and 642,121 feddans of rice. In 1943 the 
count^ possessed 30,896 horses, 826,796 donkeys, 
1,202,284 cows, 1,100,124 buffaloes, 1,423,772 
sheep, 759,794 goats and 174,054 camels. Egypt's 
oil production in 1941 was 1,220,557 tons, and in 
1944 some 1,800,000 tons. Explorations have been 
going on in the hope of discovenng larger fields, 
but thus far with little success. 

In 1938, the last prewar year, Egypt's imports 
were valued at £E36,954,373 and Her exports at 
£E29,342,485. Her trade with Great Britain, as 
regards both exports and imports, was greater ^an 
that with any other country. The United States 
came second as to imports, and France second as 
to exports. 

The Egyptian railway system comprises some 
2,750 miles of main line in addition to nearly 1,000 
miles of light railways. Egypt has been united by 
direct rail communications with Syria and Turkw 
since the British Army completed building the 175- 
mile Ime between Tripoli (Lebanon) and Haifa 
during the war. The rivers and canals of Egypt are 
extensively used for transport. 

The country enjoys a strategic location along 
some of the world's principal air routes, which con- 
nect the three continents of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. The Suez Canal passes througli Egyptian 
territory but is subject to a special rec^e (see 
Suez Canal) and is owned by a French corpora- 
tion. According to the terms ot the concession un- 
der which the Canal was constructed, it is to revert 
to the Egypban Government in 1968. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

EIRE (IRELAND). A sovereign, independent state, 
affiliated for certain purposes wiui the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; comprising the 26 
counties of Southern Ireland formerly desijDpated 
the Irish Free State. The name was officially 
changed to "Ireland" in English and to "Eire" in 
Gaelic by the Constitution effective Dec. 29, 1937. 
The area of Eire is 26,601 square miles. 

Oovarnmont. Under the Constitution proclaimed 
Dec. 29, 1937, there is a President elected by 
popular vote for 7 years. The Oireachtas (Par- 
liament) includes two houses: the Dail Eireann 
or House of Representatives of 138 members 
elected by popular suffrage for five years, and the 
Seanad Eireann or Senate of 60 members (43 
elected on a vocational basis, 6 elected directly to 
represent the two universities, and 11 nominated 
by the Prime Minister). Executive power is ex- 
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ercised bv the Government, or Cabinet, which is 
responsible to the Dail. In the election of June 14, 
1945, Sean T. O'Kelly was elected P^esid^t, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Douglas Hvde. Prime Minister Eamon 
de Vafea, leader of the Fianna F4il party, Was 
elected by the Dail Eireann on June 30, 1938, and 
reelected June 9, 1944. 

Evantt, 1945. Ibe Status of Eire in relation to 
the British Commonwealth was under discussion 
after July 11, when Prime Minister Eamon de 
Valera, replying to a question in the Dail Eir- 
eann, asserted that Eire was a republic. Again in 
the Dail on July 17 de Valera hoisted that Eire 
was an independent republic "associated as a 
matter of our external policy with the states of the 
British Commonwealth." Pressed by Opposition 
leader James Dillon, an advocate of Eire within 
die Commonwealth, to say whether Eire was within 
the British Commonwealth, de Valera replied that 
the material necessary for a conclusive answer was 
not available. 

The discussion caused speculation as to whether 
Eire was contemplating secession from the British 
Clommonwealth, although there seemed to be little 
evidence of that intention. At the annual con- 
vention of de Valera's party, Fianna Fdil, in 
Dublin on Nov. 6 the Prime Minister made it clear 
that he had no intention of severing the links which 
kept Eire in association with the British Common- 
wealth. A motion to leave the Commonwealth was 
withdrawn after de Valera ar^ed that although 
Eire was a sovereign independent republic there 
was nothing inconsistent in naving the British King 
sign letters of credence of foreign diplomatic 
representatives coming to Eire and of representa- 
bves of Eire going abroad. 

The surrenaer of Germany was followed by a 
revival of discussion about Eire's position of neu- 
trality and by minor disturbances at home. On 
May 13 Eire's neutrality was sharply criticized by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill in the Britisn 
House of Commons. Immediately after the sur- 
render localized rioting, centered in large part 
around Trinity College, resulted chiefly in broken 
windows. Apologies were made by the Minister of 
External Affairs to the American consulate and 
the British representative's office, where windows 
were broken, and by the Provost of Trinity Col- 
lege to Prime Minister de Valera. Replying on 
Tuly 19 in the Dail Eireann to Deputy James Dil- 
lon s criticism of his call upon the Carman Min- 
ister to express his renet at the reported death of 
Adolf Hitler, de Vsuera declared that he had 
merely followed universally established practice 
and tnat no question of approval or disapproval 
was involved. 

Domattic Problems. Early in Tuly the crushing of 
a plot to overthrow the de Valera government was 
made public. On July 4 the Prime Minister, in a 
debate in the Dail, msclosed that he had found it 
necessary to re-intem Sean McAteer, former chief 
of staff of the Irish Republican Army. McAteer 
was imprisoned by the Government of Northern 
Ireland in 1944 (See Yeah Book for 1944, p. 
305). Released \v4th other internees after the 
European war ended, McAteer had been plotting 
against the Government, de Valera said, and had 
publicly recruited new members for his outlawed 
organization. Others who had been released were 
under suspidon of plotting against the Covemment, 
murdering police officers and holding illegal meet- 
ings, the Prime Minister said. 

It was later disdosed that 40 members of the 
outlawed Irish Republican Army had recently 
been arrested. Police authorities said that the 
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would-be rebels were among some 400 I.R.A. 
membm released frcnn the Curra^ internment 
camp. Sean MacCool, commander in chief of the 
outlawed army, was arrested as he was about to 
board a train for his home in Mayo. It was under- 
stood that the chief tar^ for assassination was 
Police Superintendent John Gantley. 

On Amistice Day units of Southern Irish 
branches of the British Legion went to the War 
Memorial Park bv separate routes because their 
parade had been banned. They wore their medals 
under their overcoats and carried their flags furled. 
In a special service at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Canon E.W.F. Campbell gave the number of Irish 
volunteers as 160,000. Unemployment benefit for 
these volunteers was an unsettled question in 
Britain at this time. In a memorial presented to 
Prime Minister Attlee by General Sir Hubert 
Cough, president pf the Commonwealth Irish As- 
sociation, and a number of other signatories in late 
November, it was pointed out that all these vol- 
imteers, whether servicemen or civilian war work- 
ers, were entitled on demobilization to full benefit 
under the United Kingdom unemployment in- 
surance code. Return to Eire meant, however, 
forfeiting their unemployment rights, so that re- 
patriation deprived them of a valuable protection 
against unemployment to which they nad con- 
tributed. 

Foraign Trada. Eire’s postwar plans laid heayv 
emphasis upon the expansion of file country s 
foreign trade. Prime Minister de Valera summoned 
his foreign diplomatic representatives to a special 
conference in Dublin on Sept. 11 to hear a review 
of Eire’s foreim trade plans, which were under- 
stood to provide for agreements with the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. The possibilities 
of increased trade with the United States were 
described on Oct. 11 at the Publicity Club in 
Dublin by American Consul General Thomas 
McEnelly. Although McEnelly said frankly that 
such agricultural products as livestock and butter 
could not find a market in the United States, 
there was an increasing demand for whisky, wool, 
rabbit skins and a number of other products as 
well as for such Irish specialties as lace, gloves and 
pottery, 

Eire’s export position with respect to Britain 
was complicated by the fact that Britain, nor- 
mally the market for 90 per cent of Irish exports, 
had not been able to sell the equivalent to Eire 
during the war, and that as a result Irish sterling 
balances accumulated in England amounted to 
approximately £230,000,000 in 1945. Until Britain 
could settle this obligation the trade future re- 
mained obscure. De Valera gave intimations in the 
Dail in July that a working arrangement could be 
reached if Britain would end the partition of 
Northern Ireland from Eire, but the events of the 
war appeared to have made that solution in- 
creasingly remote. Sean Lemass, Irish Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, visited London in early 
October, but de Valera, asked to comment, said 
in the Dail on Oct. 10 that the time for fuU-scale 
trade discussions had not yet come. OfiScials of 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce intimated 
that Eire’s strict limitation and control of exports 
would be maintained for a considerable time. 

In the meantime Lemass was prodding domestic 
indust]^ to improve its efficiency and the Federa- 
tion of Irish Manufacturers, Ltd. was seconding 
his efforts. On the negative side, companies that 
lagged in either production or management were 
under the threat of being scrapped. On the posi- 
tive side, the Ministry or Industry and Commerce 


was granting, in the latter part of 1945, high 
priority ratings for import licenses and dollar ex- 
change for the purchase of such supplies as textile 
machinery, modem distilling equipment, machine 
tools, and shoe manufactiuing machinery. Eire was 
a member of the sterling area and the dollar pool, 
and Britain, the manager of the pool, was pant- 
ing promptly requests for the purchase or ma- 
cl^ery and other essentials from the United States. 
Eire retained a slightly favorable balance of trade 
when invisible items were taken into consideration 
and had no external debt to service. 

The internal financial position showed the effects 
of subsidies for food and fuel, children’s allowances, 
an additional bonus to public servants and the 
mounting costs of the civil service, and a small 
budget deficit was anticipated for 1945-1946. At 
the same time Eire was carrying through a program 
for Irish Aid to Europe developed earlier in the 
year. In October a shipment of draught animals, 
meat cattle and other supplies reached Rotterdam, 
and the Netherlands was arranging to buy in Eire 
some 6,000 head of cattle and 700 horses. 

Air services from Eire developed rapidly in the 
latter part of the year. Early in November the Eire 
company, Irish Airways, resumed its Dublin- 
Lonaon service, suspended in 1939. By the first 
week in December two commercial services were 
operating between Dublin and Liverpool. Ameri- 
can airplanes utilized airports in Eire in the course 
of American-British discussions on passenger rates. 
Eire’s geo»aphical position was the basis for opti- 
mistic predictions for the future of her airports, and 
it was assumed that Commerce Minister Lemass’ 
October visit to London, where he held conferences 
with Lord Winster, British Minister of Civil Avia- 
tion, broke the ground for an improved position 
for Eire in transatlantic services. 

Th» People. In the census of 1941 the population 
stood at 2,989,700. Primary education in the coun- 
try is directed by the State, and there is almost no 
illiteracy. Almost all (94 per cent) of the people 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church, with the 
remainder divided among Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and other churches. 

Tho Economy of tho Country. Agriculture, stock 
raising, manuiacturing and fisning are the chief oc- 
cupations of the peome of Eire. Flour, sugar, jams, 
tobacco products and alcoholic beverages rank high 
among the goods manufactured. Eire showed a 
favor Ale balance of trade in 1943, with imports 
at £26,082,107 and exports at £27,479,776. 

Alzaoa Comstock. 

ELECTIONS, U. $. Interest in elections in 1945 with 
few exceptions was centered on municipal contests. 
Mayors were elected in many of our largest cities 
including Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland. Detroit, Los 
Angeles and New York and state-wide elections of 
general interest were held in Connecticut, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New 
York. 

The only state electing a Governor during the 
year was Virginia where Lieutenant Governor 
William M. Tuck succeeded Governor Colgate W. 
Darden, Jr. Also elected in Virginia were Lieuten- 
ant Governor, Attorney General, members of the 
House of Delegates, and certain local officials. 

There were out two Congressional contests. In a 
special election in the 24th Congressional District 
in Illinois Mr. Roy Clippinger was elected and in 
the 4th Congressional District in New Jersey Mr. 
Frank A. Mathews, Jr., won. Both were Republi- 
cans. 

Illinois also had a general election for certain 
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municipal officials in April and for county com- 
missioners in June, while New Jersey elected 
county and municipal officials in November as well 
as members of the State Legislature. The Republi- 
cans won decisive majorities in both houses of the 
State Le^slature. In Kentucky where the members 
of the S^tate Legislature were also elected, the 
Democrats won control of the State Senate by a 
‘margin of 20 to 17 in one of the closest contests in 
history. The House of Representatives continued 
Democratic by a two-thirds majority. There were 
few judicial contests in 1945 with the election of 
two Superior Court Justices in Pennsylvania and 
Supreme Court Justices in Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and New York being of most importance. 

Municipal, township and school elections on a 
state-wide basis were conducted in South Dakota 
in the spring and the State Superintendent of 
Schools and various judicial officials were chosen 
in Wisconsin on April 3. 

ChangM in State Constitution!. On Aug. 7. Georgia 
voters in a special election by a margin or three to 
one adopted a streamlined Constitution to replace 
the much-amended version of 1877. The new Con- 
stitution establishes county and municipal home 
rule; provides for additional scliool financing on a 
county-wide basis; establishes tlie merit system 
for state employees; eliminates any possibility of a 
poll tax being re-established; increases the salaries 
of the Governor, Judges and Legislators, and 
modernizes the State’s penal system. 

Five of the six amendments proposed to the New 
York Constitution carried, and in addition a 
proposition was approved calling for an increase of 
from $5,000,000 to $6,250,000 in the permissible 
state subsidy for low-rent housing. The Constitu- 
tional Amendments which were approved by New 
York voters would: 1) eliminate special elections 
for Lieutenant Governor unless a Governor was 
also to be elected; 2 ) permit voters who move from 
a non-personal registration district 30 days before 
an election to vote; 3) authorize the division of 
large towns in establishing assembly districts; 4) 
permit county supervisors to overriae decisions of 
county executives on local legislation; 5) extend 
existing Civil Service preferences to veterans. 

A proposed amendment to elect the Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor on a joint ballot lost. 
All of the other amendments were adopted by sub- 
stantial margins with the exception of the veterans’ 
preference proposal which was approved by a small 
majority. 

During the year eight cities adopted, by referen- 
dum, the council-manager form of government. 
There are now approximately 358 cities, having a 
population of 5,000 or over, operating under the 
council-manager plan. 

Moyoralify Elections. The most important elections 
of 1945 were the mayoralty contests which were 
held m approximately 450 cities with a population 
exceeding 10,000. Many of these local elections 
were held in April or May: a few were scheduled 
for the summer, and the balance for November. 
Mayorality elections were conducted in all but 
three of the States during 1945. 

A summary of the outcome of the more important 
mayorality contests follows; 

Albany, N.Y — Despite a nand lury inventleation and a 
spirited campaign, the Democratic administration was 
returned to office and Brastus Corning was re-elected 
Mayor. 

Akron, Ohio — Charles E. Slusser (B) was re-elected 
after a close race. 

Atlanta, Oa . — William B. Hartsfleld (D). 

Birmingham, Ala, — W, Cooper Green (Non-Partisan). 
Bo§ton, Mass . — Congressman James M. Curley (D) won 
over flye opponents, polling nearly as many Totes as 


all five combined. A former Governor of the State, this 
will be Mayor Curley's fourth term as Mayor. 
Bridgeport, Conn. — Jasper McLevy (Socialist) re-elected 
for the seventh consecutive two-year term. 

Buffalo, N.Y. — Bernard J. Dowd (R) won a sui^se 
victory by some 20,000 votes. 

Cleveland, Ohio— -Thomas L Burke (D) won 68 per cent 
of the votes and became the first Mayor to succeed 
himself in 25 years. 

Detroit, Mich. — Mayor E. J. Jefferies (Non-Partisan) re- 
elected for a fourth term by 57,518 votes over Richard 
T. Frankensteen, CIO and Political Action Committee 
candidate in a heated campaign involving indirectly 
racial and religious issues. 

Hartford, Conn, — Cornelius A Moylan (R). 

Louisville, Ky. — E. Leland Taylor (D) won by 206 votes 
with approximately 100,000 votes cast. A contest will 
probably be filed. All of the Aldermen are Republicans. 
Los Angeles, Calif. — Fletcher Bowron (Non-Partisan). 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Hubert H. Humphrey (Non-Parti- 
san). 

New York City — ^William O’Dwyer (D), Tammany Hall 
candidate was elected by a plurality of 685,175, one 
of the largest in the City’s history. In addition to Demo- 
cratic support, Mayor O’Dw^er was backed by the 
American Labor Party while Judge Jonah J. Goldstein, 
former Democrat who ran as the Republican candidate, 
was endorsed by the Fusion and Liberal Parties. Mr. 
Newbold Morris ran on a “No Deal” ticket and had 
the support of retiring Mayor La Guardia. Mayor 
O’Dwyer is the first Democrat to hold the office in 
twelve years 

Omaha, Neb. — Charles W. Leeman (D) 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — David L Lawrence (D). 

Portsmouth, N.H. — Mrs. Mary C. Dondero (D) 'was 
re-elected 

St. Louis, Mo — A P Kaufmann (R). 

Syracuse, NY. — Frank J. Costello (R). 

Wdmmgton, Del — Thomas Herlihy, Jr, (R). 

Servicemen's Voting. Voting by servicemen in a 
number of instances continued to affect the out- 
come of close election contests. As in the 1944 elec- 
tions, the Democratic candidates continued to re- 
ceive approximately 10 percent more of the serv- 
icemen’s vote than the Republicans. With the 
prospect that for some years large numbers of 
Americans will continue to serve in the Armed 
Forces both here and abroad, efforts were con- 
tinued to extend and liberalize State and federal 
election laws so as to make even more effective 
existing opportunities for servicemen to vote. The 
report of the War Ballot Commission (Senate 
Document 6, 79th Congress, 1st Session ) inoicating 
that only 108,692 Federal War ballots (the short 
form ballot) were cast out of a total of 2,700,000 
servicemen’s votes led to a drive by a number of 
Congressmen and the National Association of 
Secretaries of State to amend the Soldier-Voting 
Law by repealing Title III providing for a Federal 
War ballot. The fact that the Secretary of War in 
concluding a report to Congress on the subject 
raised questions concerning the utility of the Fed- 
eral War ballot gave additional impetus to the drive 
to eliminate such a voting procedure. Action by 
Congress to revise war voting legislation is ex- 
pected early in 1946. 

Presidential Succession. Another subject being 
considered by Confess during 1945 ana of gener^ 
interest had to oo with presidential succession 
legislation providing for the naming of a President 
in case anything happened to President Truman. 
The House of Representatives during the summer 
passed a bill placing the Speaker of the House 
next in line of succession, which was in accord with 
President Truman's recommendations. Hie Senate 
has taken no action on the House bill seeming to 
prefer the present succession statute enacted in 
1886 which provides that the Secretary of State, 
in the absence of a Vice President shall succeea 
to office in ^e case of the death or the President. 
The fact ^at the present Secretary of State is a 
former Senator may explain the present le^lative 
impasse. Failure to act on the legislation left un- 
semed such questions as: Would a special election 
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be necessary to elect a President under the present 
law or would the Secretary of State serve out the 
unexpired term of the President? Could Congress 
call a special election and if it did, could the 
Acting President question the constitutionality of 
such an election? Would he serve out the tenn of 
his predecessor or only as tem^ra^ President until 
a special election could be held? These were some 
of the questions that the Senate Privileges and 
Elections Committee had before it when I^esident 
Truman's dangerous flight to his Missouri home on 
Christmas Day dramatically emphasized the neces- 
sity for completing action on the President's recom- 
mendations for re-writing the succession law of 
18d6. 

On Jan. 1, 1946, the Democrats held 242 seats 
in the House of Representatives; the Republicans 
191; the American Labor Party and Progressive 
Party one each. In the Senate the Democrats have 
56 Senators, the Republicans 39 and the Progres- 
sives one (LAPollette of Wisconsin). 

There are today 25 Democratic Governors and 
23 Republican Governors. Preceding the presi- 
dential election of 1944 there were 26 Republican 
Governors and 22 Democratic Governors. 

Trends. Although political prognosticators issued 
their usual partisan interpretations concerning the 
outcome of the November election there were no 
unusual upsets. The Democratic-American Labor 
Party landslide in New York City was offset by 
Republican gains in formerly Democratic controlled 
up-state cities such as Buffalo. The large cities 
throughout the country continued to elect Demo- 
cratic Mayors while numerous county, town and 
rural elections went Republican. 

Hubert R. Gallagher. 

ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. The year ended with a 
strong and continuing downward trend in pro- 
duction of electrical machinery, reflecting the ter- 
mination of government war contracts. Similarly, 
Department of Commerce indexes for shipments, 
new orders, and inventories, were at the lowest yet 
reached. The production index for electrical re- 
frigeration equipment and also for electrical ap- 
pliances, was rising steadily, and is expected to 
continue to r^e in 1946, perhaps reaching 1940 
and 1941 levels. The trend for industrial apparatus 
and miscellaneous electrical material also was 
strongly downward, the high points having been 
reachea in 1943 and 1944, the peak war produc- 
tion years. The electrical manufacturing industry’s 
general production-index, therefore, was declin- 
ing sha^ly at the year-end. Similar trend was re- 
flected in corresponding movement of the Federal 
Reserve Board index of general industrial pro- 
duction. Outstanding contrast was presented by 
the index representing the generation and side of 
electric power, which was holding. 

Considering 1940 production flgures as an index 
of 100, production of electrical appliances was at 
40 compared with II for 1944; electrical refriger- 
ators at 13, compared with 3; electrical mat^al 
at 244, compared with 337; industrial electrical 
apparatus at 285, as compared with 356; electric 
power transmission and distribution equipment 
at 114, compared with 100; insulated wire and 
cable at 126, compared with 144. 

Considering further figures for 1040 as an index 
of 100, the electrical manufacturing industry 
over-all production-index for 1945 stood at 283, as 
compared with a Federal Reserve Board general 
industry figure of 168, and a population index 
figure of 106. In other words, electrical manu- 
facturing industry production, altiiough receding 


from its wartime peak was still 68 percent above 
the general manuractiiring index for 1945. 

According to vear-end reports issued bv the 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 1944 was 
the industry’s peak production year, during which 
some 9 billion dollars worth of electrical appara- 
tus emiipment and supplies were produced. The 
1945 level amounted to approximately 7 billion 
dollars, and the expectation for 1946 is from 4 
to 4.5 billion dollan, about the same as for the 
last normal peacetime year of 1940. It should be 
remembered that while certain elements of the 
electrical manufacturing industry continued to pro- 
duce peacetime electrical goods during the war 
years, large pcMrtions of the industry normally pro- 
ducing rd&igerators, appliances, and other materials 
not essential to wartime requirements were com- 
pletely converted to the manufacture of machine 
guns and such wartime items. These substantial 
elements of the industry were faced with the neces- 
sity for complete reconversion and retooling, to 
enable resumption of production of normal peace- 
time electrical goods. 

‘Typical of wartime electrical developments and 
applications was the all-electric torpedo developed 
for the Navy. An electrically driven torpedo leaves 
no tell-tale wake in the water to reveal its presence 
as did its predecessor, the air-driven torpedo. 10,- 
000 electric torpedoes were made in a plant nor- 
mally devoted to the manufacture of electnc power 
transformers. The torpedoes are driven by a new 
type of motor designed especially for the purpose 
and developing the greatest horsepower for its 
weight of any motor ever built. A “proximity fuze” 
developed and used during the latter part of the 
war included a tiny special radio broadcasting and 
receiving set which determined the proximity of 
shells, rockets, and bombs to their targets, ana ex- 
ploded them when they came within tlic prede- 
termined distance of 75 feet. This was one of the 
most significant and effective developments of 
the war. In the advance models of the proximity 
fuze, a wind-driven generator,^ so tiny that it 
could be held in the palm of one’s hand, furnished 
the power for the radio beams. This generator 
operated at the fantastic speed of 40,000 rpm. 
Tne invention and improvement of radar equip- 
ment were outstanding prewar and wartime elec- 
tronic developments. ( See Communications; 
Electronics; Shipping.) 

The year marked the 100th anniversary of the 
birth oi Roentgen, and the 50th anniversary of his 
discovery of x-rays. Industrial x-ray equipment de- 
velopment took a seven league step during the year, 
with the announcement of a 100-milhon-volt x-ray 
machine o£Bcially known as an induction electron 
accelerator, or “Betatron.” The new Betatron pro- 
duces x-rays far more powerful than any previously 
attained, capable of penetrating a thickness of 
metal considerably greater than tlie 12 inches or 
so reported last year for the then record 2-million- 
volt x-ray machine. The Betatron also is the source 
of radiations other than x-rays, which are ex- 
pected to be of significant value in research in the 
new field of atomic, or nuclear, energy. Creation 
of matter from energy, reverse of the process in 
the atomic bomb, can be accomplished with radia- 
tion from the new device. For example, an ordinary 
half-dollar coin can be made to ^ve off rays like 
those of radium by a tew minutei exposure to the 
intense radiation stream from ‘the Betatron, the 
action resulting from the transmutation of silver 
to cadmium and to paUadium, and the accompany- 
ing transmutation of the copper of the coin’s alley 
to nickel. These laboratory transmutations, al- 
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though sub-microscopic in magnitude, are actual 
and indicate the possibilities of a startling new 
era. 

Relinquishment of wartime security controls 
revealed that a 20,000,000-volt Betatron has been 
in service at a government arsenal since late in 
1943, where it was used to take x-ray photographs 
through ordnance steel up to 15 inches or more in 
thickness, to reveal any internal flaws. 

High-voltage electric power cable insulated with 
buM compound went into service during 1945, 
and established excellent performance records. 
Poly-etliylene insulation, used extensively during 
the war for high-frequency coaxial insulation, was 
shown to have dielectric and physical properties 
desirable in such items as control cable, power 
cables, communication, and television cables. 
“Operation pluto” (Pipe Line Under The Ocean), 
one of the most effective secret weapons in the 
Allied invasion of continental Europe, and the 
means of getting a million gallons of gasoline per 
day from England to France without the use of 
highly vulnerable tank ships, can be credited in 
substantial measure to American manufacturers of 
electric-power cable. The project comprised a 
poup of 20 three-inch oil pipelines laia on the 
bed of the English Channel. One type of the pipe 
was essentially a submarine electric power cable 
minus power conductors and core. 

Welding, in the early 1900's, was just a handy 
process for repairing broken metal parts. By the 
1920*s it was being used extensively in tlie manu- 
facture of pipelines and pressure vessels. In the 
1930*s, the Germans made the first welded battle- 
ship, saving much weight for extra guns and fool- 
ing the world as to the strength of apparently small 
vessels. In 1937, was built the first U.S. ocean- 
going all-welded tanker. By 1945, at the end of 
World War II, welding had become a giant in 
industrial fabrication processes. It was the primary 
process used in assembling 3,500 U.S. wartime 
cargo ships, and it played an essential part in the 
production of many billions of dollars worth of 
ordnance and other wartime equipment. This huge 
evolution was contributed to by an enormous 
research program. In the period 1942-45 inclusive, 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development 
made huge outlays for welding research. This was 
auOTented by private-industry research programs 
such as the quarter-million dollars provided for 
welding studies in 1945 by the Welding Research 
Foundation — jointly sponsored by the American 
Welding Society and the American Institute of 
Electrical Enrineers. Significant developments in- 
cluded low-alloy electrodes (welding rods) with 
which a novice as well as an expert could weld 
armor plate up to more than 4 inches of thickness; 
automatic welding machines; power-operated work- 
holding machines of heavy tonnage capacity, that 
move heavy work readily into positions for most 
rapid and efficient welding; “stored-ener^” spot- 
welding equipment for aluminum and other light 
metals, which enabled the large metal surfaces of 
airplanes for example, to be “sewn up” ahnost like, 
and as rapidly as, a huge sewing machine could 
sew up f Aric. 

Electric blankets, with accurate and sensitive 
electric or electronic controls to maintain even 
temperature for the sleeper regardless of variable 
room temperatures, were appearing on the retail 
market by the close of 1945, reflecting the indus- 
try’s extensive and successful experience with 
electrically heated aviation clothing for the crews 
of liigh-flying military aircraft. Work was re- 
ported to be underway on the first all-electric 


railroad dining car. Patterned upon the electric 
galley develoj^ for naval submarine installation, 
3ie Kitchen is to be equipped with heavy-d^ 
electric ranges, automatic broilers and deep-Ay 
kettles, bake ovens, grills, griddles, coffee makers, 
dish washing and rdlrigerator equipment Dining 
space in the car will have the newest lifting ana 
air-conditioning equipment. The car will be com- 
pletely self-contained, with electric power fur- 
nished by two Diesel-cngine-driven electric gen- 
erators. 

Probably the world's largest electric refrigera- 
tor was a 15-acre storage cave operated in Kansas 
by the War Food Administration for the summer 
storage of perishable foods. Capable of handling 
from 30,000 to 50,000 tons of food, the refrigera- 
tion capacity was 250 tons every 24 hours. Air- 
conditioning is beginning to appear on trolley cars 
and motor buses, for operation in the southern 
States. 

G. Ross Hennwcer. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. American industry with 
its mass-production methods furnished the bulk 
of the material which turned the tide of World 
War II and brought it to Allied victory. The Amer- 
ican electric light and power industry furnished the 
energy which turned the wheels of industry and 
gave to each industrial worker greater production 
capacity than any other worker in the world. 

Pow«r Production. Receding by 3.6 percent from 
the all-time high record established in 1944 by 
the demands ot war, the electric power output 
in the United States for 1945 totalled about 222.4 
billion kw-hr. This was the first time since 1938 
that there was any recession in the steadily m- 
creasing annual output of electric power. Even so, 
1945 power output exceeded 1939 power out- 
put by 71.5 percent. Fuel-burning electric generat- 
ing plants produced about 63.8 percent of the 
total for 1945, as compared with 68 percent for 
1944, and 66.7 percent for 1943. Hydroelectric 
generating plants produced 36.2 percent of the 
1945 total, the largest proportion in several years. 

Of continuing significance is the steady growth 
in the proportion of the total electric power genera- 
tion coming from government-owned projects. Fed- 
eral government power plants in 1945 turned out 
more than twice as great a sliare of the nation’s 
total electric power as in 1940. Selected electric- 
power production statistics are given in Table 1. 
The relatively sharp drop in the “use and losses” 
figures in this tabulation between 1944 and 1945, 
reflect the release of some inefficient plants and 
equipment from service following tlie termination 
of hostilities. 

TABLE 1— ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION IN U. S. 

(Btlliona of kxlowatt-hours) 



From 

From 

From 

Gross 

Uses and AtailahU 

Year 

Fud 

Hydro Canada 

Total 

Loxaee 

for Sale 

1945-.. . 

142.2 

80 1 

1.8 

224.1 

30 2 

193.9 

1944 ^.. 

156 6 

74 0 

1.6 

232 2 

34 1 

198.1 

1943 ... 

147.3 

73.9 

1.5 

222.7 

31 2 

185.0 

1942.. . 

125 0 

64.2 

1.4 

190.6 

29 0 

159.4 

1941.... 

116.9 

51.3 

0.9 

169.1 

27 3 

140.1 

1932. . . . 

49.1 

33.3 

0.4 

82 8 

19 1 

68.7 

1939.... 

67.2 

33.2 

1.0 

9G9 

21.6 

75.3 


• Preliminary figures. ^ Revised figures. 

FiRancM. Although the estimated total of 193.9 
billion kw-lur of electric energy sold during 1945 
represents approximately a 2.5 percent decrease 
from the 1944 all-time peak, the total revenue from 
the sale of electric energy increased by about 2 per 
cent. This seeming disparity resulted from the re- 
linquishment of wartime restrictions on the utiliza- 
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tion of power, which stepped up the proportion of 
power sales in the higher>price smaller-quantity 
brackets as compared with the wartime concentra- 
tion in the low-price large-quantity industrial 
bracket. In the class of large li^t-ana-power cus- 
tomers, revenue dropped about 3 percent, amount- 
ing to about $29,000,000; in the municipal and 
miscellaneous class, revenue dropped about 9 per- 
cent, amounting to $8,500,000. Revenue from all 
other classes of electric light and power customers 
increased, reflecting increased power availability to 
and utilization by those classes. Greatest increases 
were noted in the rural and the residential classes, 
where the increases were approximately 9 percent 
and 7 percent respectively, representing in money 
about $7,000,000 and $70,000,000. 

Estimated total gross revenue from all electric 
power sales amounted to about 3.33 billion dollars, 
as compared with revised figures of 3.28 billion 
for 1944, and 3.08 billion for 1943. As the result of 
an increase in the total number of small li^t-and- 
power customers, the total revenue from this class 
was up about 2 percent. Continuing a trend of 
many years standing, the consumption of electric 
energy by the average American household again 
increased and the cost decreased. Average residen- 
tial use of electric power was estimated at 1,225 
kw-hr, for which the average bill was $41.90, re- 
flecting an average rate of 3.42 cents per kw-hr, a 
new low point, ^mparable figures for 1944 were 
1,151 kw-hr at 3.51 cents; for 1940, 952 kw-hr at 
3.84 cents; for 1935, 672 kw-hr at 4.99 cents; for 
1930, 543 kw-hr at 6 cents; for 1926, 428 kw-hr 
at 6.98 cents. The average annual bill per rural 
customer increased from less than $71 in 1944 to 
nearly $74 in 1945, reflecting an average rate of 
2.47 cents per kw-hr for both years. 

A statistical summary of data reflecting electric 
power sales and related revenue is in Table 2. 


TABLE 2~ELECTRIC POWER SALES AND REVENUE 


Total 

Energy Salea 
in Millxone 

Revenue in 


Number of 

of Kilowatt- 

Thouaanda 


Cuatomere 

Houra 

of DoUara 

Urban Roaidential 

1945 • 

28,000,000 

34,100 

1,167,000 

1944 » ... 

27,371,260 

31,266 

1,097,726 

Change 

Rural 

1945 • 

+628,740 

+2,834 

+69,274 

1,220,000 

3,650 

90,000 

1944* 

1,144,241 

3,373 

82,842 

Change 

+75,769 

+277 

+7,168 

Commercial and Industrial 

1945* . ... 4,562,000 

156,260 

2,077.000 

1944 » . 

4,532,891 

159,522 

2,096,184 

Change 

+ 147,109 

-3.272 

-19.184 

Totals 

1946 • 

33,682,000 

194,000 

3,334,000 

1944 » 

33,048,392 

193,161 

3,276,752 

Change 

+633,608 

+839 

+67,248 

• Preliminary figures. 

* Revised figures. 



Electric utility financing for 1945 amounted to 
an estimated total of $1,322,253,000, exceeding 
the previous top-record year of 1936. The pub- 
lished record shows only four other times that the 
utility financing program went up into the billion- 
dollar bracket—in 1931, 1935, 1936, and 1944. 
Reason for the record refunding is revealed in a 
comparison of the average rates of yield of mort- 
gage bonds and preferred stocks in 1945 and in 
recent past years. Bond yields decreased from 3.23 
percent in 1943 to 2.92 percent in 1944 and to 2.77 
percent in 1945. For preferred stocks, the yields 
were 4.44, 4.09, and 3.86 percent respectively. In- 
vestors were ottered 70 dectric utiuty issues as 
compared with 50 in 1944, including 47 issues of 
mortgage bonds, 12 issues of preferred stock, 8 
issues of common stock, 2 issues of debentures, and 


one series of notes. Utility financing also included 
new capital amounting to $39,699,751, insignifi- 
cant compared with the refunding figure, but twice 
as much as in 1944 and more than four times as 
much as in 1943. Institutional investors took about 
9 percent of the utility bond issues as compared 
with 11 percent in 1944 and 41 percent in 1941. 

For each dollar of gross revenue from the sale 
of electric energy, the electric utility industry re- 
ported the following disposition: For taxes, 22.8 
cents; for gross dividends and surplus, 15.4 cents; 
for maintenance and miscellaneous operating ex- 
penses, 15 cents; for salaries and wages, 13.3 cents; 
for fuel, 13 cents; for depreciation, 10.8 cents; for 
fixed charges, 9.1 cents. During the past ten years, 
utility operating expenses have increased from 50.9 
percent of total gross revenue from electric power 
sales to 64.2 percent in 1945, after taxes. 

Operation. Fuel consumption for electric power 
generation for the 12-month period ending Oct. 
31, 1945 — including coal, oil, and gas — amounted 
to the calculated equivalent of 97 million tons of 
coal, as compared with the final fieure of 103.92 
million tons for 1944. Generating plant efficiency, 
expressed in the nation-wide average pounds of 
coal burned per kw-hr generated, remained at the 

1944 figure of 1.33, reflecting the continued use of 
obsolescent plants and wartime fuels of uncertain 
quality. The actual fuel consumption in electric 
generating plants for the 12 months ending Oct. 31, 
1945, as reported by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, was: coal, 77.03 million tons; oil, 19 42 mil- 
lion barrels; gas, 336.04 billion cu.ft.; all for a 
coal equivalent of 97.2 million tons. Electric power 
generated from this fuel totalled 142,217,000,000, 
kw-hr from a total station capacity of 35,017,000 
lew, representing an annual output of 4,023 kw-hr 
of energy per kw of installed capacity. Correspond- 
ingly, water power production was 80,150,000,000 
kw-nr from an installed hydroelectric capacity of 
14,884,000 kw, representing an average annual 
production of 5,437 kw-hr per kw of installed plant 
capacity. 

Ganarating Capacity. Although the wartime pri- 
ority and allocation controls exercised through the 
War Production Board were relinquished progres- 
sively, following tlie collapse of Germany in ^ay, 
and essentially removed after the collapse of Japan 
in August, the effect of wartime conditions was 
definitely reflected in the fact that the net addi- 
tional electric generating capacity completed dur- 
ing 1945 amounted only to some 712,000 kw, the 
smallest yearly increment since 1941. Nearly 90 
percent of the increase was made in the Southern 
and Central re^ons, reflecting the expanding in- 
dustrialization from wartime requirements. As of 
Jan. 1, 1945, additional generating plant capacity 
totalling 1,250,000 kw had been scheduled, but 
the imexpectedJy rapid ending of the war cut that 
nearly in half. 

As of the end of 1945, the total U.S. electric 
generating capacity was installed 70 percent in 
Fuel-burning plants and 30 percent in hydroelectric 
plants. The corresponding electric power produc- 
tion was 63.8 percent and 36.2 percent. Of the 

1945 total capacity, 80.5 percent represented pri- 
vately owned utility properties and 19.5 percent 
local and Federal government bodies. 

The 1946 budget for electric power develop- 
ments in the United States was estimated at about 
$900,000,000, within $19,000,000 of the all-time 
high industry budget of 1930. To this estimate of 
the utility industry must be added approximately 
another $100,000,000 for the 1946 expenditures on 
government-owned power facilities. Tentative di- 
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TABLE 3— ADDITIONS TO HYDROELECTRIC GENERATING SYSTEMS CAPACITY 


Fuel Plants or Systems Hydrodectrtc Plants or Systems Orand Total of 



Puhlte 


Private 


Total 


Public 

Prwate 


Total 

Fud and ffydro 

Year 

No. 

Kilowatts No. 

Kdowaits 

No. 

KHowatts 

No. 

Kiloipatts 

No. 

Kilowatts No. 

KUowatts 

No, 

Kilo^Hs 

1943 . . . 

.... 6 

100.500 

21 

521,100 

27 

621,600 

3 

266.600 

1 

300 

4 

265,800 

31 

887,400 

1044 ... 

. . 14 

12,527 

34 

765,610 

48 

778,037 

4 

636.600 

4 

131,355 

8 

767,856 

66 

1,646,892 

1943 . 

. 7 

144,700 

42 

1,690,480 

49 

1,835,100 

4 

1,051,400 

3 

37,600 

7 

1,088,900 

49 

2,934;080 

1942 .. 

. 8 

181,500 

44 

1,574,700 

52 

1,750,200 

6 

943,600 

3 

83,300 

9 

1,026,900 

61 

2.'783'.160 

1941 . . . 

. . 22 

188,000 

63 

2. 104, 100 

85 

2,292,100 

12 

767,800 

6 

18,400 

17 

786,200 

102 

3i078.300 

1940 . . 

. 39 

243,000 

57 

1,210,600 

96 

1,453,900 

8 

263,200 

9 

134,800 

17 

398.000 

113 

1,284,830 

1934 ... 

. . . . 





, . 

62.800 






41,900 


94,700 

1929 . . . 






2,081,300 






249,200 


2,330,600 


vision of this budget is: for fuel-burning power 
plants, 288 million; for hydroelectric power plants, 
25 million; for electric power transmission facili- 
ties, 176 million; for substation facilities, 118 mil- 
lion; for power distribution facilities, 358 million; 
for miscellaneous plant improvements. 50 million. 
Corresponding capital expenditures for 1945, as 
tentatively reported at the close of the year, were: 
fuel stations, 106 million; hydroelectric stations, 13 
million; power transmission facilities, 69 million; 
substation facihties, 47 million; power distribution 
facilities, 204 million; general plant improvements, 
17 million; total, 456 million dollars. Additions to 
plant capacity in prospect for 1946 and later total 
5.6 million kw-hr, of which 25 percent is to be in 
government plants. 

Selected statistical data indicating the trend in 
additions to electric generating capacity are given 
in Table 3. Geographical distribution of the elec- 
tric generating capacity of the U.S. after the close 
of 1945 is given m Table 4. The fact that the totals 
indicated in Table 4 for 1945 are slightly lower 
than the totals indicated in the corresponding Yeah 
Book for 1944 seems to indicate two tilings: First, 
a slight discrepancy in the figures reported by in- 
dustiy; seconcf, the matter of obsolete power gen- 
erating equipment tliat was put back into service 
to meet war needs. 

TABLE 4— DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRIC GENERAT- 
ING CAPACITY REPORTED IN ELECTRIC UTILITY 


POWER PLANTS 

AT CLOSE OF 1945 



Thousands 

of 

Kilowatts 

Areas 

Plants 

6 New England states .... 

313 

.3,197 

3 Middle Atlantic states 

. 372 

10,432 

5 East North-Central atatea 

... 078 

11,464 

7 West North-Central atatea 

.893 

3,485 

8 South Atlantic states . 

. 392 

6,502 

4 East South-Central atatea 

160 

3,414 

4 Weat South-Central states . 

400 

2,669 

8 Mountain atatea . . 

. 419 

2,634 

3 Pacific atatea 

294 

6,105 

Total United States 

3,923 

49,902 


Rural Electrification. Reports of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration indicate that the average 
REA customer used 1,525 kilowatt hours during 
the year, which he bought at an average rate or 
3.45 cents per kilowatt-hour for an average annual 
bill of $52.60. A total of 842 operating systems 
were reported in service as of the end of the year, 
servicing 1,391,100 customers, as compared with 
revised figures for 1944 showing 826 operating 
systems servicing 1,216,798 customers as of the 
end of 1944. A total of 453,900 miles of line were 
in operation at the close of 1945, as compared with 
410, 47J. at the end of 1944, and 390,058 at the 
end of 1943. The number of generating plants in- 
creased from 65 at the end of 1944 to a total of 
74 at the end of 1945, with the corresponding 
plant capacity of 94,600 kilowatts as comparea 
with 76,500 kilowatts at tlie end of 1944, and 73,- 
200 kilowatts at the end of 1943. 


REA systems were reported to have generated 
251 million kw-hr, and to have purchased an addi- 
tional 2,350 million kw-hr to make up a total REA 
system mput of 2,601-million kw-hr, approximately 
a 13 percent increase over 1944. The average num- 
ber of customers per mile of line increased from 
2.9 for 1944 to 3.07 for 1945. 

Public funds that had been allotted to REA by 
the end of 1945 amounted to approximately $668,- 
950,000, representing $595,200,000 in distribution 
lines, $61,450,000 in generatmg and transmission 
facilities, and $12,300,000 in consumer facilities. 
The revised total allotment for the end of the cal- 
endar year 1944 was reported as $517,699,947. 
The Rural Electrification Administration started to 
move its offices and operating staff back to Wash- 
mgton from St. Louis, its wartime location dictated 
by Washington congestion. 


TABLE 5— REA ESTIMATES OF U S FARMS YET TO 
BE ELECTRIFIED 



Farms without 
Central Station 
Electric Service, 
Julyl, 1946 
Number Per Cent 

Allocation far 
Loans During 
Fiscal Year 
Ending June 
SO, 1946 

Alabama 

165,346 

71 3 

4,904,679 

Arizona 

10,218 

55 3 

303,098 

Arkansas 

176,224 

80 9 

5,197,691 

Cahfonna 

10,458 

7 9 

310.217 

Colorado 

26,136 

60 8 

776,276 

Connecticut 

1,863 

88 

55,262 

Delaware 

3.744 

41.6 

111.069 

Florida. . 

40.048 

64 3 

1.187.949 

Georgia . . 

138,033 

63 9 

4,094.490 

Idaho 

9,563 

21.9 

283.668 

Illinois 

90,639 

42 5 

2.688.636 

Indiana . 

49,049 

26 6 

1,464.947 

Iowa 

84,718 

39.7 

2,513,001 

Kanaaa 

112,727 

72.1 

3.343.835 

Kentucky 

187,394 

74.1 

5,658,692 

Louisiana 

118,857 

79 2 

3.526,670 

Maine 

15,380 

39.5 

456,219 

Maryland 

15.325 

36 3 

454,587 

Massachusetts 

4,197 

13.2 

124,496 

Michigan 

30,289 

16.1 

898,466 

Minnesota 

104,851 

63.1 

3,110,208 

Miasisaippi 

236,692 

81.3 

7,018.058 

Missouri . . 

183.250 

71.6 

6,435,768 

Montana 

30,473 

72.9 

903,924 

Nebraska .... 

84,012 

69.4 

2.492.058 

Nevada 

1,713 

47.9 

50.813 

New Hampshire 

2,704 

16 3 

80.209 

New Jersey 

1,535 

59 

45,533 

New Mexico 

. . 26,706 

78 3 

792,154 

New York . 

32,038 

20.9 

950.347 

North Carolina . 

. 171,926 

61.8 

5.099,862 

North Dakota . . 

67,712 

91.5 

2,008.660 

Ohio 

49,183 

210 

1,458.021 

Oklahoma. . . . 

143,287 

79.7 

4,250,340 

Oregon 

12,429 

20.1 

368.683 

Pennsylvania . . . 

52,827 

31.3 

1,567.014 

Rhode Island 

64 

23 

1,809 

South Carolina 

80,458 

68 6 

2.386,686 

South Dakota . 

64,154 

88.5 

1.903.008 

Tennessee 

. . 184,267 

74.4 

5,465.935 

Texas 

273,102 

65.3 

8.101.059 

Utah 

6,411 

21.3 

160.507 

Vermont. . . . 

. . 7,782 

33 0 

230.838 

Virginia 

. . 114,636 

65.5 

3.400,432 

Washington^ 

13.386 

16.4 

397,071 

West Vn-gima. . . 

. 66,732 

66.2 

1.949,817 

Wisconsin 

. . . 62,286 

83.4 

1.847.568 

Wyoming 

. . . . 9.468 

68.0 

280,850 

United States 

8,371,189 

65.3 

$100,000,000 
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A total of 30,900 miles of rural lines were com- 
pleted by private electric utilities against 10,933 
in 1944, 3,962 in 1943, and 4.660 in 1942. A total 
of some 57,000 miles of rural lines is scheduled for 
1946. The largest percentage of the 1946 mileage 
is scheduled for the New England states, with the 
South Atlantic, the West North-Central, and the 
West South-Central regions following. The reported 
1945 rural-line construction budget was $45,928,* 
000; the estimated budget for 1946, $80,507,000. 

Governmant. As 1945 opened, Federal centred of 
utility operation under war regulations adminis- 
terea by the Office of War Utilities of the War Pro- 
duction Board, were more rigorous than ever. After 
considerable heavy debate, a ‘Tbrown-out” order 
was issued, diusticaUy limiting the use of electric 
power for display puzposes in most, although not 
all, areas of the U.S. The puipose was to conserve 
fuel where it was most critical. This brown-out 
order was lifted with the announced surrender of 
Germany. OWU reported that in the 3 months and 
8 days during which it was effective, a total of 
500,000 tons of coal had been saved, at a time 
when savings were critical. The industry calculated 
its contribution to the brown-out was a total re- 
duction of more than ^8,000,000 in gross revenue 
for the period involved. 

Almost immediately after the collapse of Ger- 
many in May, OWU progressively relaxed the vari- 
ous restrictions and limitations as rapidly as war 
and general industry conditions permitted. Essen- 
tially all controls were lifted immediately after the 
collapse of Japan in August. During the last week 
in September, OWU officially closed its doors, 
after 4M years during which it and its predecessors 
had almost complete control over the broader 
phases of construction and operation of electric 
and other utilities. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority stated at the 
end of 1945 that during the preceding year it had 
"produced more electric power than any other in- 
tegrated power system in the U.S.,” that its reve- 
nue for power sales exceeded $39,000,000, and 
that its net income for tlie year was nearly $18,- 
000,000 or about 27 percent higher than for 1944. 
About three-quarters of the TV A power outout 
went to war purposes, including such war indus- 
tries as the huge atomic bomb plants at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Reffecting a resurging interest of government 
agencies in the development of elecMc power, 
various proposals for "valley authorities" using the 
TVA as a model were discussed officially and semi- 
officially in Washington. Several proposals, includ- 
ing a huge proposed "Missouri Valley Authority," 
were before Congress at the end of the year. The 
attitude of the Administration was revealed in 
President Truman’s statement in a Concessional 
message entitled "Public Works and National Re- 
sources": "... I hope that Confess will pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible to aumorize regional 
development or the natural resources of our great 
river valleys. . . . We must harness our streams for 
the welfare; we must rebuild and redaim 

our land. . . . This is not only to provide men and 
women with work, it is to assure to the nation the 
very basis of its lire . . ." 

With reference to such impending development 
of electric power with public funds, the electric 
utility industry promulgated a four-point ]^cy: 

1. All intended purposes — including flood con- 
trol, navigation, irri^tion, or power — should be 
revealed to the public when a government river 
proiect is propose. 

2. If power is produced at government-built 


dams it should be sold to existing power systems 
without special privilege or discrin^ation, to avoid 
expensive duplication of facilities. 

3. Any savings by this plan should be passed 
along to the users of electricity, under regulation 
by state commissions or other properly constituted 
regulatory bodies. 

4. Government in any business endangers all 
business, because of government’s inherent special 

rivileges. Government should properly regulate 
usiness in the public interest, but mOuld not op- 
erate business — the power business any more than 
the procery business." 

The year-end found the Federal Power Commis- 
sion as one of the various Federal government 
agencies subject to the unknown possibilities of the 
President’s reorganization program. The Commis- 
sion's status as an independent agency, which it 
had emoyed for 25 years, was considered to be in 
jeopardy, especially in view of the growing au- 
thority of the Department of the Interior. 

1945 was a year of considerable conflict be- 
tween the Federal Power Commission and the vari- 
ous State commissions. Usurpation of authority 
continued to be charged against FPC. In Arkansas, 
the Arkansas Power and Light Company requested 
a U.S. District court to decide between coimcting 
orders issued by FPC and by the State Public Serv- 
ice Commission, and the State Legislature endorsed 
an action of the State Commission against FPC. 
The New York State Commission challenged FPC 
authority in attempting to assert jurisdiction over 
seven gas utilities hi New York State. In Montana, 
the State Commission attacked FPC conduct in a 
rate case of the Montana Power Company. In 
Maryland, the State Commission rejected FPC’s 
theory of original cost in favor of determination of 
a fair value. In Connecticut, FPC efforts to bring 
Connecticut Light and Power Company under its 
jurisdiction as an interstate utility were stopped by 
a Supreme Court decision. Constitutionality of the 
famous “death sentence" clause of the 1935 Hold- 
ing Company Act finally was argued before the 
U.S. Supreme Court in November, 1945. Although 
the court had not given its decision by tlie year- 
end, qualified observers expected the court to up- 
hold the Act. 

G. Ross Henninger. 

ELECTRONICS. Here is an industry that has come out 
of the war bearing gifts — ^many of tliem strange 
and fascinating, some of them dreams of the fu- 
ture, more of them down-to-eartli practical tools 
that will serve the modem world and its industries. 

Great improvements in aircraft radio, in mobile 
radio and in radio for use at sea are being founded 
on these same radio developments for war. Newly 
designed battle announcing systems insure vastly 
improved public address systems for peacetime use. 
Radar and intensive microwave development have 
set the groundwork for possible revolutionary im- 
provements in radio and television broadcasting 
and a host of other developments, large and small, 
are in great part the legacy of war's speeded-up 
en^^eering and research processes. 

industrial electronics Iffiewise profits from war- 
accelerated research and production, with elec- 
tronic heating, supersonic testing, and electronic 
welding of glass constituting just a few of the new 
developments to achieve prominence in 1945. 

Radar. This now famous new word comes from 
the descriptive phrase “radio detection and rang- 
ing." Radar was the basis of the defense against 
aircraft attack, the new dimension in sea warfare 
that made possible whole naval engagements in 
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which not a single enemy ship is seen visually, and 
a long secret factor that made all-weather bomb- 
ing possible. 

As one of its achievements having commercial 
applications, radar at an airport can spot a plane 
20,000 feet up in the clouds and 20 miles away, 
and provi^ to a radio operator in an airport con- 
trol tower such accurate position information that 
the ground operator can guide the pilot to a safe 
landing entirely by radioed instructions. 

Radar will be applied commercially to aviation 
and navigation, for it is a new all-seeing eye for 
the pilot, whether in the cockpit of a plane or on 
the bridge of a ship. 

Radar Countarmooturot. First came radar — ^then 
radar countermeasures for blinding enemy radar. 
These were of two general types: aluminum foil 
called window or rope, and electronic detectors 

and jammers. 

Approximately 20,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
foil was dropped in Europe alone. It is an excellent 
radio reflector, returning a relatively strong radar 
echo in proportion to its size. 

The strips are only a tiny fraction of an inch 
wide and a few inches long. A bundle of 6,000 
strips weighs six ounces, and scattered from a 
plane, looks to a radar like three heavy bombers. 

Electronic jammers operate on the simple prin- 
ciple of radio mterference, creating false patterns 
that blot out desired targets on enemy radar 
screens. Electronic jamming of German radar from 
England was made possible by a new super-power 
high-frequency electronic tube called the resna- 
tron, which can by itself deliver 30 kilowatts of 
power continuously at a frequency of 500 mega- 
cycles. 

The equipment consists of oscillators, noise mod- 
ulators, and power supplies mounted in trucks, 
and a huge 150-foot long radiating horn con- 
structed of chicken wire supported on telegraph 
poles. 

Guided Mifsilet. Pilotless B-17 bombers loaded to 
capacity with dynamite and directed by radio, 
radar and television were hurled at very low level 
directly against U-boat bases. Each carried 11 tons 
of Torpex, an explosive many times more power- 
ful than TNT. A pilot and co-pilot took each plane 
up to 10,000 feet over Britain and bailed out. Con- 
trol of the bomber was then taken over by a 
mother plane, using radio to guide the giant bomb- 
er, radar to watch it through clouds, and television 
in the nose of the bomb-carrying plane to aid in 
aiming it at the target. 

The first fully automatic guided missile, having 
the code name Bat, was directed by radar echoes 
from its target. Launched from Navy patrol bomb- 
ers flying outside the range of the intended vic- 
tim's guns, the Bat became completely automatic 
when released. Evasive maneuvers of the target 
ship were promptly followed. In using the Bat, 
the crew of the mother plane located the target, 
aimed the bomb initially at a particular ship or 
other target, and pushed the release button. The 
radar-guided bomb is approximately 12 feet long, 
has a 10-foot wing span, and carries a heavy ex- 
plosive load. Its speed is comparable to that of a 
plane and its range great enough to allow the 
mother plane to operate well out of the enemy's 
longest-range anti-aircraft fire. 

The azon bomb is a standard 1,000-pound de- 
molition bomb with a radio brain that enables the 
bon^bardier to guide it by remote control. The ac- 
curacy of the bomb was particularly high. On 
seven missions in Burma fourteen bridges were 
destroyed by 150 azon bombs. 


The Ghost Hellcat, a standard aircraft with 
complete radio control, was used as a target for the 
heavy anti-aircraft guns of the Fleet. Radio equip- 
ment moves ailerons, flippers and rudder, contr^ 
the throttle and power setting, retracts and extodds 
the landing gear, sets the flaps, steers the tail 
wheel, works the wheel brakes individually, makes 
automatic fuel tank selection, and operates a 
smoke recognition device and fighting lights for 
night patrol. This pilotless plane is capable of tak- 
ing off from a runway 150 feet wide by 2,000 feet 
long. 

Drones are large powered model airplanes ma- 
neuvered entirely by radio from the ground, and 
used extensively as targets in training gun crews 
for light automatic anti-aircraft weapons. 

The early TDD-3 drone is launched by catapult 
and recovered by parachute. It has a speed of 140 
miles an hour, a 137-inch wing span and no land- 
ing gear. 

The fast KDR-1 standard drone can also serve as 
opponent in dog-fight training of fighter pilots. Its 
35-horsepower engine develops a top speed of 
about 190 miles an hour. 

The TD2C-1 Kamikaze drone is capable of sim- 
ulating high-altitude bombing runs, dive-bombing 
tactics, torpedo attacks and 300-mph suicide dive 
attacks. 

The KDN-1 jet drone is regarded as a formida- 
ble sparring partner for fighter pilots and anti- 
aircraft gimners. Its 9.5-incn turbo-jet motor can 
provide speeds greater than 400 miles an hour in 
level flight. It is launched from a patrol plane. 

Loran. An electronic system of navigation, a war- 
time military secret, makes available to commer- 
cial airlines and to surface craft the same exact 
navigation that carried military planes safely and 
directly to and from their targets in fair or foul 
weather. Harbor approaches may often be made 
at full speed under certainty of position within a 
few hundred yards. In rescue operations at sea. 
both the distressed ship and the rescue ship will 
be assured of exact position-finding regardless of 
weather conditions. (See Shipping.) 

Proximity Fuzo. The VT fuze, also called the prox- 
imity fuze because proximity to a target sets it off, 
is a self-powered radio transmitter and receiver 
small enough to fit into the nose of an anti-aircraft 
shell and tough enough to stand tlie terrific shock 
of firing. Wh^ the shell is fired, the shock smashes 
a glass container of electrolyte, which the spin of 
the shell forces into the plates of a battery. Current 
flows: the radio tubes light up; the transmitter 
broadcasts a continuous wave. When part of this 
is reflected back from an airplane 70 feet away, 
it interacts witli the transmitted wave and trips an 
electronic switch, which shoots a current through 
the detonator. The shell explodes at tlie ideal dis- 
tance for maximum effect. Similar fuzes were made 
for bombs, to explode them above ground. 

Sharon. This was the most accurate system of 
bombing developed. Pinpoint accuracy permitted 
fragmentation bombs to be dropped through heavy 
overcast from 20,000 feet, to fall with demoraliz- 
ing effect on invisible enemy troops entrenched 
only 400 yards from American lines. With shoran 
(short range air navigation) a bomb could be 
aimed at a 30-foot brioge invisible to the bomber 
because of overcast, and yet hit the bridge with 
greater precision than by visual bombing. 

Radio Buoyt. Anrac, which means aids naviga- 
tion radio control, is a remote radio control system 
whereby die operator turns lighthouse lamps, fog- 
horns, electric Dell strikers and other navigational 
aids on and off by pressing a button miles away. 
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This remote control allows operation of aids only 
when they are necessary, thus conserving power. 

The system consists of a control • station trans- 
mitting specially coded ultrahigh-frequency sig- 
nals to special receivers on buoys and other aids. 
The receiving equipment converts the signals to 
d-c pulses which open and close electric relays 
or gas valves to extinguish or rehght lanterns or to 
trigger strikers. 

Huff Duff. A radio direction finder of almost un- 
limited range, which Navy personnel call “Huff 
Duff,” was revealed in 1945. The device is a high- 
frequency direction finder whose long range helped 
the Navy battle German submarines in the Atlan- 
tic, even more effectively than radar. In one in- 
stance, a 1 5-second message was picked up by 26 
direction finder stations on both sides of the ocean. 

Spharict. Tins is the name given to a new elec- 
tronic technique that enables weather forecasters 
to plot the locations of distant storm centers across 
thousands of miles of ocean through the long-range 
detection of static electricity in thunderstorms, 
cloud masses, or rainfall. The term is a contraction 
of atmospherics, the word meteorolo^sts use to 
refer to atmospheric electricity or static. 

Spherics is based upon the principle that most 
atmospheric disturbances are accompanied by 
spheric discharges. When these are detected from 
a distance, they may be assumed to indicate the 
existence of a storm. The locabons of sphenc im- 
pulses are determined with a new type of radio 
wection finder that consists essentially of two 
crossed loop antennae, powerful amplifying cir- 
cuits, and a cathode-ray oscilloscope. Flashes of 
light appear on the fluorescent screen at positions 
corresponding to the direction of the static source. 
When the direction of a static source is determined 
from two or more receivers, locabon of the storm 
may readily be plotted on a map by means of tri- 
an^ation. 

Industrial Applications. Just as electronics revolu- 
tionized warfare, so has it affected industry. The 
electron tube has brought new meanmg to the 
word automatic in mechanical and electrical opera- 
tions. No task is too heavy, too fast, or too precise 
for the tubes. They open doors; fire and dangerous 
fumes are detected by them. Thev sort, weigh, in- 
spect, detect foreim material ana flaws, and gage 
and count hundreds of items in factories. 

In 1945, many useful applications of elec- 
tronics were made in industry. One of the most 
spectacular of these, the first commercial vulcan- 
izer in the rubber industry, was the installation of 
electronic heating equipment for the manufacture 
of Foaitiex mattresses at the Fall River, Mass, plant 
of Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. The machine is 
three stories high and uses 125 kilowatts of radio- 
frequency power to service two complete vulcani- 
zation chambers. 

Double-bed mattresses that formerly required 
a 35-minute cure by the steam jacket method are 
completely cured by radio energy. In the conven- 
tional steam method, the foamed rubber is vul- 
canized slowly from tlie outside of the mattress 
to the interior. In this method, the process cannot 
always be precisely controlled. Parts of a steam- 
cured mattress may be completed and other parts 
of the same product under-cured. In the electronic 
method, heating is effected instantaneously and 
uniformly in all parts of the mattress, and close ex- 
amination shows the final product is far superior 
to the old type. 

Supartoiiic Intpoctor. Flaws and internal blisters 
only O.OOI-inch thick in sheet steel, plywood, 
safety glass, plastics, automobile tires, and a host 


of other materials can be detected and marked for 
rejection by a new electronic inspecting device 
that sends supersonic vibrations as rapid as 1,000,- 
000 per Second tlirough the material under test. 
Piezoelectric ciystals teed the supersonic enerpr 
in at one side ot the material and pick it up on the 
other side. Detection and identification of a flaw 
may be indicated by a si^al light or bell, on a 
meter, or with a relay which energizes a marking 
mechanism. 

Electronic Blanket. A new electrically heated 
blanket is operated and regulated by electronic 
control. Two parallel conductors run throughout 
the interior of the soft, woolen bed cover, one 
serving as a heating element, the other as a sensi- 
tive feeler which operates through three electronic 
tubes in a control oox to hold the blanket's tem- 
perature automatically to any desired degree of 
warmth. 

Mutal Huatina. High-speed electronic heating on 
a production line has Deen established for case- 
hardening finished bearing pins to a depth of 0.025 
inch. The pins are fed automatically through a 

g lass tube and quenched with water as they leave 
le heating coil at a rate of 75 pins per minute. 
An electronic generator heats the surface of each 
pin above its critical temperature in less than one 
second. At this speed, the heat cannot penetrate 
into the core and only a thin surface layer under- 
goes change in physical state. The central portion 
of the pins retain all their original toughness and 
strength. 

Sorting. By spraying electrical charges on low- 
grade ore, which contains only one and one-half 
percent tin, a new electronic ore separator extracts 
the metal from rock and sand, and concentrates it 
into an ore containing approximately 70 percent 
tin — suitable for smelting. 

The ore is ground to the fineness of sand, dried, 
and then poured into a trough at tlie top of tlie 
separator. The particles of sand, rock and tin trickle 
onto a rotating metal drum, where they receive 
high-voltage electrical charges from a series of fine 
wires a short distance from the drum's surface. The 
tin particles are good conductors of electricity and 
the electrical charges seep through them ana into 
the metal drum. The particles thus lose their charg- 
es before the drum has made more than one half 
turn and fall off the drum. The non-conducting 
sand and rock particles retain their charges and 
cling to the drum until pulled off during the second 
half revolution — by a series of oppositely charged 
wires. The electrostatic separator can sort mixtures 
of any two materials provided one component is a 
conductor of electricity and the other an insulator. 

Highly polished steel balls, all within l/20,0()0th 
of an inch of tlie same size, are sorted into ctoups 
of as many as ten size selections automaticsdly by 
an electronic gage developed in 1945!. The balls 
in any one group differ in diameter by only ten 
millionths of an inch, a jprecision more than ade- 
quate for the finest ball bearings. One operator 
handles four machines and sorts more balls than 
32 skilled operators could do with conventional 
measuring equipment. The operator merely fills a 
hopper, and removes the sorted balls from fheir 
individual containers a few seconds later. 

Snapthoft. X-ray equipment which makes possi- 
ble millionth-of-a-second x-ray photographs was 
used extensively in connection with the atomic 
bomb experiments. The new technique also con- 
tributed to the science of ballistics during the* war 
by making possible such studies as determining 
the realignment of a bullet as it zipped down the 
bore of a gun barrel. Pictures of the swelling. 
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bursting and disintenation of a high explosive shell 
as it chewed tlirough steel plate could also be ob- 
tained. Photo^aphs of the original missiles were 
compared with several high-speed sequence pic- 
tures made as the bullet raced down the bore of 
the gun or as it entered the steel plate. 

T^ical of the amazing discoveries uncovered 
by high-speed x-ray pictures in orclnance experi- 
ments was one which cleared up the mystery of 
why certain armor-piercing bullets failed to pene- 
trate. The reason, me pictures disclosed, was that 
the cap on the bullet, designed to break up the 
case hardening on the armor plate at the point of 
penetration, ripped free of the bullet after it left 
the barrel. Later the bullet caught up with the cap 
and shattered it just prior to reaching the target. 

Electronic Eyot for Blind. Blind persons will be able 
to determine the color of traflSc lights and detect 
the distance, within one foot, of obstacles, bv an 
electronic device that is carried like a luncnbox 
and turned from side to side to scan the path 
ahead. The device projects a beam of light that is 
reflected by objects within a 20-foot radius. The 
reflection is detected by a photoelectric cell which 
creates coded tone signals in an earphone. The 
handle of the case is parallel to the direction of 
the first light ray, ana the blind user can sense 
the position of his hand in determining the direc- 
tion from which reflections are received. Develop- 
ment of the device was initiated by the Signal 
Corps as an aid to blind war veterans. 

T«l«vUion. The new supersensitive television 
camera tube called the image orthicon, developed 
in RCA Laboratories, was demonstrated in an ex- 
hibition showing how television has acquired an 
electronic eye so sensitive that it sees in candle- 
light, moonlight and twilight, or even in darkness 
with the scene illuminated, by infra-red rays. This 
achievement solves major problems in television 
programming and in outdoor pickups, making 
possible 24-hour news coverage. 

PuUe Tim« Modulation. A new technique known 
as pulse time modulation promises to improve tele- 
phone and telegraph service still further, by mak- 
ing use of an interesting fact about the human eye 
and ear. A motion picture is made up of a series 
of separate pictures, run oflF so fast that we see 
them as continuous and moving. On the same prin- 
ciple a senes of pulse-like signals is sent out by the 
transmitter, with intervals of silence between the 
pulses. When these separate pulses are recom- 
bined in the receiver we hear them as a continu- 
ous sound. The result is that tlie transmitter is used 
for only an infinitesimal fraction of time to send 
a particular voice or propam, and the time be- 
tween pulses is available for additional signals. As 
many as 24 telephone messages can be transmitted 
at the same time by one transmitter on a single 
band of frequencies. 

Citizon*s Radio. In 1945 the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission opened the way for wider use 
of certain special types of communication services 
which have heretofore been available only to a 
limited extent. One of these which has dramatic 
possibilities is Citizen’s Radio, known during the 
war as a walkie-talkie and in a smaller version as 
a handie-talkie. By this plan, citizens may share 
frequencies on a cooperative basis and talk with 
one another by means of a portable device 
equipped with both a transmitter and receiver. 

Highway Radio. This will provide two-way voice 
communication to drivers of motor vehicles. Citi- 
zens may for the first time have telephones in their 
automobiles, trucks or otlier moving units, which 
may connect with the general telephone system. 


The subscriber to this service will have his car so 
equipped that he may talk with any one of the 
millions of telephones in the country or be called 
by any one of them. ' - 

Special operators at the central telephone office 
will handle calls to and from motor vehicles. If 
the driver of a moving van wishes to communicate 
with the manager of his company, he picks up his 
telephone and simply pushes a button which sig- 
nals the operator in charge of vehicular service. 
She takes the number and, by way of wire, the sig- 
nal travels to the party call^. On the same prin- 
ciple, the manager may call his driver. He calls 
the operator and gives her the number of the van. 
She then sends out the signal on tlie proper radio 
channel by dialing the code number assigned to 
the vehicle. An audible or visible signal indicates 
to the driver that he is wanted. This service may 
be extended to include intercity trucks and buses 
as well as trains. Eventually two-way voice com- 
munication may be furnished to connect passen- 
gers or crewmen on trains, large buses, and even 
air lines with any telephone in the country. 

Railrood Radio. Tests nave proved that radio and 
communication from front to rear of trains, from 
train to train, from railway station to train can be 
used effectively. With radio, train crews will have 
an efficient means of instantly communicating with 
one another, thereby improving service, reducing 
the hazards of travel and saving life and property. 

John Markus. 

EL SALVADOR. A republic of Central America. Area: 
13,176 square miles. Population: 1,880,000 (1943). 
Capital: San Salvador. 

Although much of the country is volcanic high- 
land, there are fairly extensive lowlands along the 
Pacific coast and in the valley of the Rio Lempa, 
which cuts across the highlands. The mean annual 
temperature at San Salvador is about 73 degrees, 
while the mean annual range of temperature 
throughout tlie country does not exceed 50 de- 
grees. Heaviest rainfall occurs between May and 
November. 

Govurnmont. El Salvador’s Constitution of 1939 
provided for a centralized republic of 14 depart- 
ments, with a unicameral legislature, the National 
Legislative Assembly, of 42 members. The As- 
sembly met regularly twice a year, Feb. 15 to May 
15, and Oct. 15 to Jan. 2. Tne President was di- 
rectly elected and was assisted by a Cabinet of 5 
members. An amended version of the Constitution 
of 1886 was adopted on Nov. 30, 1945, to replace 
the 1939 Constitution. The President is Salvador 
Castaneda Castro. 

The People. £1 Salvador is the most densely popu- 
lated country in Central America. Inhabitants per 
sauare mile range from 87.4 in the Department of 
Chalatenango to 292.2 in the Department of San 
Salvador. Mestizos constitute 80 percent and In- 
dians 19 percent of the total population. The 
largest cities are: San Salvador, 105,000; Santa 
Ana, 46,000; and Nueva San Salvador (Santa 
Tecia), 24,000. 

Spanish is the official language, Roman Catholi- 
cism the predominant religion. 

According to the census of 1930, 21.2 percent 
of the population is literate. In 1941, 89,792 
students were enrolled in 1,330 primary schools; 
3,309 in 58 secondary schools, and 506 in the Na- 
tional University. 

National Economy. El Salvador is primarily an 
agricultural count^. Coffee is the principal export 
crop, but substantial quantities of com, sugar, 
beans, rice, cotton, and henequen are raised for 
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domestic use. The 1944-45 coffee crop was esti- 
mated at 920,000 bags ( of 60 kilograms each ) . 

(^Id and silver are the prind^ mineral prod- 
ucts of El Salvador. In 1944 gold production 
amounted to 23,110 troy ounces valued at $799,- 
393; silver production totaled 276,284 troy ounces 
valued at $122,645. There is little maniifacturing^ 
but a number of small industries are engaged in 
processing agricultural products, and produce man- 
iifactured articles for the domestic market. 

For^ian Trod*. Coffee is the chief export product 
of El Salvador, which ranks third among the coffee- 
exporting countries of Latin America. In 1944-45 
coffee exports totaled 997,589 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, of which about 90 percent went to the U. S. 
Gold and silver rank second in importance in the 
country's export trade. Other exports are sugar, 
rice, and henequen sacks. In 1943 coffee repre- 
sented 87 percent of the value of total exports; gold 
and silver accoimted for 6 percent. The U. S. is the 
most important market for El Salvador's exports, 
and took 80 percent of the total in 1943. 

The U. S. is the leading supplier of Salvadoran 
imports, and in 1943 provided 69 percent of the 
total imports. Manufactured and semi-manufac- 
tured products, foodstuffs, and beverages form the 
major imports of the country. 

In 1942 imports amounted to 21,432,000 colones, 
and exports totaled 44,928,000 colones. 

Bvmtt, 1945. El Salvador opened the year with 
elections in prospect for Tan. 14-16. A President 
and Vice President, and three deputies and three 
alternates from each department were to be elected. 
Originally there had been six presidential candi- 
dates in the race. Three dropped out before the 
end of 1944. On Jan. 7 Napoledn Viera Al- 
tamirano, candidate of the Republican Social Front, 
announce his withdrawal, and Antonio Claramount 
Lucero followed suit a few days later. This left only 
Salvador Castaneda Castro, who had the backing 
of the Osmin A^irre Administration. 

Both Viera and Claramount charged that the ad- 
ministration intended to impose the election of 
Castaneda Castro. Provisional President Aguirre 
denied this in a broadcast on Jan. 11. He promised 
to guarantee free and impartial elections; declared 
that the Government had tried to prevent the with- 
drawal of all other candidates and was not trying 
to force Castaneda Castro on the country; and 
added that he would suppress any attempt against 
public order. 

The election was held without incident. Cas- 
taneda Castro and his Vice-Presidential running- 
mate, Adriano Villanova (a last-minute substitute 
for former Ambassador to the U. S. Hector David 
Castro), received 312,754 votes. Provisional Presi- 
dent Aguirre received 2.030, and all former candi- 
dates received a total of 1,050. 

The exiled oppositionist, Arturo Romero, called 
upon all the American democratic governments not 
to recognize the Government of Castaneda Castro, 
“bom by the imposition of bayonets.” But promi- 
nent members of the Democratic Union of Central 
America, which had been opposed to the Aguirre 
regime, expressed the belief that the election had 
been legal and voiced the hope that the new ad- 
ministration would achieve peace and progress. 
And the President-elect, in a post-election state- 
ment, declared that he would establish a Govern- 
ment of conciliation, develop public instruction, 
tolerate no obstruction to peace and public order, 
and conduct no political persecution. He invited all 
“good” Salvadorans living outside the country to 
return. The Communists were excluded from the 
proffered amnesty; Castaneda Castro said he would 


overn democratically with the collaboration of all 
ut the extreme leftist parties. A provisional Na- 
tional Assembly was inaugurated on Feb. 1, to 
function until the new Administration took office 
on Mar. 1; at that time it became a Constituent As- 
sembly and started to draft a new Constitution. 

There were rumors of unrest at various times 
during the month, and on Feb. 13 the Minister of 
the Interior admitted that there had been some 
minor revolutionary movements against the Aguirre 
regime. 

The provisional Government had not been recog- 
nized by the other American republics nor had it 
been invited to the Mexico City Conference. The 
inauguration of Castaneda Castro brought general 
recognition, however, and a Salvadoran delegation 
was seated at Mexico. The Salvadoran Government- 
in-exile had ceased to exist the day before. 

In his inaugural address, Castaneda Castro 
pledged that freedom of expression and other civil 
liberties would be fully guaranteed and that there 
would be “effective conciliation without partisan- 
ship.” In the field of foreign affairs, he said he 
would seek to “maintain and intensify our cordial 
relations with Central American countries as well 
as the rest of the continent.” 

There were two attempted revolts against the 
new administration during the summer. A Govern- 
ment communique on June 10 disclosed the shoot- 
ing down of an airplane used by discontented army 
officers to bomb and machine-gtm national police 
barracks. The Constituent Assembly imposed a 
state of siege, but the official statement claimed that 
the Government had known of the uprising in ad- 
vance and that complete order prevailed through- 
out the nation. 

The Government announced on July 31 that “13 
army officers of low rank” were involved in a plot 
which had been frustrated the week before. Tney 
were said to have been backed by civilian elements 
opposed to the administration and to have had 
money and a quantity of hand grenades. The au- 
thorities also seized a clandestine radio station, 
said to be broadcasting “subversive propaganda 
and alarmist reports” in the town of Santa Ana. 
The rebels were reported to be using food scarcities 
and unfavorable economic conditions as reasons for 
overthrowing the Government. 

At the end of November tlie Constituent As- 
sembly abandoned its attempts to >vrite a wholly 
new constitution and restored instead an amended 
version of the 1886 Constitution. Important amend- 
ments included a law against reelection of the 
President after a four-year term; legal recognition 
of certain autonomous institutions set up with 
public funds; provisions for labor arbitration; post- 
onement of dection of mayors until 1946; estab- 
shment of social security and minimum wage laws. 
President Castaneda Castro hailed the work of the 
Assembly as “opening the door to interior peace,” 
and pledged himself to a policy of national con- 
solidation “in the democratic spirit.” 

During November, a Central American-Mexican 
coffee parley was in session in San Salvador. Its 
apparent purpose was to set up a federation which 
would serve as a hemisphere “coffee front” to work 
for changes in United States price and import 
policies. All the coffee-producing countries of Latin 
America had been agitating tor a higher price, 
claiming that increased production costs were mak- 
ing the coffee industry imeconomical. A subsidized 
3-c0nt-a-pound increase authorized by the U. S. 
failed to satisfy them. 

Relations with Guatemala preoccupied the Sal- 
vadoran Foreign Ministry during much of the 
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year. Provisional President Aguirre had closed the 
Guatemalan-Salvadoran border and in retaliation, 
Guatemala halted all railroad traffic, thereby set- 
ting up a virtual economic blockade which pre- 
ventea the export of Salvadoran cofiFee and the 
receipt of urgently needed imports. Late in Janu- 
ary Guatemalan newspapers described the situation 
as extremely tense. 

It was improved by the new Salvadoran Ad- 
ministration, however. The border was reopened 
on Mar. 10, and on May 17 the Presidents of the 
two countries held- a cordial meeting at the bordei;, 
and brought up the old project for a union of 
Central American countries, on whose "urgent 
need” tliey agreed. Both Presidents made simulta- 
neous broadcasts on May 22, in which they ex- 
plained that tlie political sovereignty of each 
country would be preserved under their plan but 
that they would be drawn together culturally and 
economically. On June 22 Guatemalan ana Sal- 
vadoran commissioners were reported to have 
signed an economic-financial protocol leading to- 
ward gradual fusion of their economic life. There 
was opposition to union however, both witliin 
Guatemala and El Salvador, and in the otlier Cen- 
tral American states, and no further progress 
seemed to have been made by the end of the year; 
a projected second meeting of the two Presidents 
was never held. 

Harry B. Mursi^and. 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT, Offlea for (OEM). The Of- 
fice for Emergency Management was established in 
the Executive Office of the President by admin- 
istrative order of May 25, 1940. The agency is pri- 
marily a framework within which various civilian 
war agencies have been established, and during 
the war it served as an important means of organ- 
izing the war program. It was subjected to many 
changes in organization during the last half of 
1945 and now consists of the following: the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, the Office of 
Alien Property Custodian, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. Chairman: Malcolm Ross. 

EMPLOYEES' COMPENSATION COMMISSION, U.S. An 

independent bipartisan agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment which administers the legislation providing 
workmen's compensation benefits for civil employ- 
ees of the United States and covering also private 
employment within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. Chairman: Mrs. Jewell W. Swofl[ord. 

ENGLAND, Church of. The most important religious 
event of a year of reports and planning was the 
publication on June 19 of Toward the Convert 
sion of England, the final report of the Archbishops' 
Commission on Evangelism. The report analyzed 
the spiritual and psychological needs of the age 
with special reference to postwar England; stressed 
the limitations of scientific education; pointed out 
the need for evangelism by trained laymen; and 
advocated the use of modem propaganda media, 
including cinema, drama, radio, television, press, 
literature, Christian information and publicity cen- 
ters, and advertising. 

Apart from the solemn observances of V-E Day 
and V-J Day; from the enthronement on April 19 
of Dr. G. F. Fisher as Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of All England; and from the exten- 
sive arrangements for welcoming back demobilized 
men and women to their parishes, the chL^ events 
were the publication of three other reports. 


The final report of the Financial Commission, 
which was published on September 18, and pre- 
sented to the Church Assembly in November, pro- 
posed that a special committee should be appointed 
^“to investigate the possibilities of combining all 
those bodies, including the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and Queen Anne's Bounty, which deal with 
the financial resources of the Church centrally, into 
one Treasury,” so that control of the central re- 
sources of the Church should be "vested in a body 
upon which there would be adequate representa- 
tion of the Church Assembly, combined with con- 
siderable saving in administrative expenses.” 

Other recommendations included a minimum of 
£500 per annum for beneficed clergy "where the 
work and responsibility justify it”; a Central Ap- 
peals Advisory Committee; and a proposal that at 
least £1,000,000 for Church Training Colleges 
should be included in central needs during the 
next ten years. 

In October the Archbishop of Canterbury as- 
signed an over-riding priority to the need to raise 
£600,000 for the training and assistance of ex- 
Service and other candidates for the Ministry, of 
whom 4,000 were then on the remster. It was re- 
vealed that the appeals launched by 34 dioceses 
totalled £11,410,000. 

The Report Training for Service recommended a 
new central theological college for women; a Re- 
fresher College for voluntary workers; and a de- 
termined effort to recruit women, especially uni- 
versity graduates and holders of responsible posts 
in national service, for Church work. 

Salving the Art Treasures of the Church, the 9th 
Report of the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches, revealed that, save in a few specisd 
categories such as Renaissance architecture, the 
destruction of the Church's art treasures during 
the course of World War II was far less than had 
been feared. 

Dr. J. W. C. Wand was translated from the 
bishopric of Bath and Wells and appointed Bishop 
of London. 

During December, Archbishop Lord Lang of 
Lambeth, a former Primate, died. 

Events of the year included a decision to raise 
£250,000 for Christian Reconstruction in Europe: 
an appeal by the Archbishops of Canterbury ana 
York on October 10 for £ 100,000 for the Anglican 
Church in China, which had turned to the Church 
of England for help; and an intensive campaign 
to recruit missionaries — including teachers, doc- 
tors, nurses, radiologists and other technicians — for 
the Church overseas. It was decided to re-build 
Coventry Cathedral in association with an inter- 
denominational centre for Christian social work. 

ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, Buruou of. A Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of the Treasury which de- 
signs, engraves, and prints die U.S. currency and 
other engraved work for governmental use. Direc- 
tor: Alvin W. Hall. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, the 
Bureau delivered 842,229,242 printed sheets, of 
which 117,795,283 were currency aggregating $8,- 
436,340,000 in face value ana weighing 2,8(^ 
tons. 

ENTOMOLOGY. AND PLANT QUARANTINE, Buroou of. 

A Bureau of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which studies insects that are injurious or benefi- 
cial to agriculture and forestry, develops new in- 
secticides and fungicides, etc., and enforces quar- 
antine and restrictive orders issued under the Plant 
Quarantine Act. Chief: P. N. Annand. 
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ERITREA. An Italian colony on the west shore of the 
Red Sea, incorporated in Italian East Africa on 
June 1, iQ36» but under British Military Adminis- 
tration since its conquest by Allied forces in 1941. 

The People and Their Economy. The population of 
some 700,000 lives in an area of 15,754 sq. mi., 
though they tend to congregate on the central pla- 
teau, where the climate is cooler and moister. On 
this plateau live the Christian (Coptic) element, 
racially and linguistically akin to the Ethiopians. 
In the lower regions dwell various peoples, largely 
Hamitic and Moslemized. In the cities and towns 
on the coast Arab communities are found. 

The only port of any importance is Massowah. 
The capital is Asmara (7,765 feet above sea level) 
where there is still a considerable Italian popula- 
tion. A railway leads from Massowah through As- 
mara almost to the Sudan frontier. There is also a 
S 3 ^tem of highways, some of them built or im- 
proved during the 1935-^6 campaign against Ethi- 
opia. After 1941 the Americans and British made 
good use of Eritrea’s communication and industrial 
facilities for the prosecution of the campaign in 
Libya. Relatively little trade originates in Eritrea 
since the colony produces only a few exportable 
items such as hides and salt. The transit trade — 
from the Sudan, Ethiopia and lower Arabia — is 
also of only minor importance. 

Evanti, 1945. The Council of Foreign Ministers 
which met in London in September was supposed 
to draft a treaty of peace for Italy. Claimants for 
the Italian colonies tnerefore presented their cases 
at that time. Both Egypt and Ethiopia asked for 
Eritrea, the latter on historical and ethnic grounds. 
However, when the Soviet delegation indicated an 
interest in obtaining a trusteeship for Eritrea, as 
well as for Libya, the Conference decided to post- 
pone settlement of this issue. Meanwhile the Amer- 
ican delegation revealed that it had proposed that 
Eritrea be given independence after a ten-year in- 
terim trusteeship arrangement under the United 
Nations Organization. Ethiopia, however, was to 
receive a territorial cession giving her access to 
the sea at Assab. The Italian Government contin- 
ued to plead that it not be deprived of its pre-fas- 
cist colonial possessions. 

The British Military Administration was accused 
of keeping a number of notorious fascists in office 
in Eritrea, and of perpetuating some of the racially 
discriminatory regulations imposed during the Ital- 
ian regime. On Sept. 25 there took place in Addis 
Ababa mass demonstrations demanding the return 
of Eritrea to the Ethiopian “motherland.” (See 
Ethiopia. ) 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

ETHIOPIA. An empire in northeast Africa, compris- 
ing the Abyssinian highlands and adjacent lowland 
areas to the east, south and west. Its area is around 
350,000 square miles — some of the country's 
boundaries have not yet been delimited exactly. 
Addis Ababa (population 2(X),000) is the capitm. 
Other important cities are Harar, Dire Dawa, Gon- 
dar and Dessye. 

Oav«rnm«fit. Ethiopia merits the title of empire 
because it consists of several ancient kingdoms 
(such as TigrL Amhara, Shoa and Gojjam) and 
comprises peoples who are alien in race and cul- 
ture to the politically dominant Abyssinians of the 
plateau. The creation of this empire was the work 
of several generations, reaching its apogee under 
Emperor Menelik II (1889-1913). 

The political and social structure of Ethiopia is 
still largely feudal, though the present ruler — ^Em- 
peror Haile Selassie I — ^has been making some 


headway against the entrenched conservatism of 
the aristocracy and the clergy. At least a nominal 
modification was introduced into the system of ab- 
solute monarchy when in July, 1931, Haile Selassie 
decreed the creation of a Parliament. This body, 
first convened in November, 1932, consisted of two 
houses — a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies — 
all of whose members were nominated and whose 
functions were merely advisory. The Senate con- 
sisted of 27 members chosen trom ^e hereditary 
chiefs of the provinces, while the Deputies were 
selected the Emperor from among civil and 
military officials. There was also an Imperial Coun- 
cil, with the Emperor acting as his own Prime 
Minister. 

Ethiopia was overrun by Italian troops in 1936 
and annexed to Italy. Eritrea and Somalia were 
joined to it in order to form Italian East Africa, 
administered by a Viceroy representing the King- 
Emperor in Rome. This came to an end when Al- 
lied forces reconquered the country and restored 
Haile Selassie to nis throne (May 5, 1941). The 
boundaries as of 1935 were supposedly also re- 
stored, though the territorial provisions of the 
eventual treaty of peace with Italy may alter them 
somewhat. After a brief period of British military 
administration, Ethiopia recovered her complete 
sovereignty de jure and became one of the United 
Nations. Still under British military administration 
is the Ogaden and certain “reserved areas” around 
Harar. Since his return from exile, Haile Selassie 
has resumed the process of strengthening the cen- 
tral administration, headed by a prime minister. 
He has also called in numerous experts from Brit- 
ain, the United States and elsewhere to mve advice 
in various technical fields. He has further sought 
to create a corps of trained Ethiopians, especially 
from among the younger men, who will be loym 
to him rather than to the feudal chiefs, and on 
whom he can rely to modernize his state. 

During the fiscal year 1943-44 ( ending Septem- 
ber 10) the Ethiopian budget was balanced at 
38,956,058.74 Maria Theresa thalers. Revenues 
were set at 31,702,599.91 (including a 5,000,000 
subsidy from the British Government) and expend- 
itures at 33,472,740 67. The 1944-45 budget con- 
tained comparable figures. 

A new Ethiopian army is being created to pro- 
vide a modem defense force diat can operate more 
quickly and effectively than the old provincial 
feudal levies. It has been trained by British officers, 
as has the newly formed police force. Equipment 
consists of old Italian arms, British materiel and 
Lend-Lease items from the United States. The new 
army, including regulars and territorials, is said to 
comprise some fifty battalions. 

ivMitt, 1945. The text of the Anglo-Ethiopian 
Agreement simed on December 19, 1944, was 
published in London on January 12 as a White 
Paper (for a brief resume of the terms of this 
ij^eement see the Year Book for 1944, page 200). 
The general reaction of the British press was that 
the new convention removed most of the objec- 
tionable features of the 1942 Agreement and that 
the Ethiopian Government now enjoyed virtually 
complete freedom of action in both its internal and 
external affairs. The principal exception was ^e 
continued British military administration of the 
reserved areas and the Ogaden. 

On his return from the Yalta Conference Mr. 
Roosevelt stopped over briefly in Egypt to confer 
with several of the monarchs (n Near Eastern coun- 
tries, including the Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethi- 
opia. At this meeting, which took place aboard an 
American cruiser in the Great Bitter Lake of the 
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Suez Canal, subjects of mutual interest were dis- 
cussed. However, the outside world was given only 
the following laconic o£Bcial communique: 

“In talking with the Emperor, the President 
stressed communications between the United States 
and Ethiopia and said he hoped, with improve- 
ments of communications, particularly by air, the 
two countries would come to know each other bet- 
ter. The Emperor told the President of the many 
improvements recently made in Abyssinia and en- 
thusiastically indorsed the President’s hope for 
closer relations. 

“The President took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to thank the Emperor in person for the site 
and buildings he and the Empress gave the United 
States to use as a legation in Addis Ababa.” 

During his brief visit in Egypt the Emperor also 
had a talk with Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 
It was assumed that Haile Selassie took this occa- 
sion to reiterate Ethiopia’s demands for the annex- 
ation — or “return” — or the Italian colonies of Eri- 
trea and Somalia and for a share in any eventual 
reparations that might be extracted from Italy by 
the victorious Powers. On this point the official 
Ethiopian position has always been that Abyssinia 
was tne first of the nations overrun by the Axis 
Powers and that she was therefore entitled to first 
consideration in such matters as indemnities and 
the trying of fascist war criminals. In regard to the 
latter issue there did not appear to be much 
chance that Ethiopia would receive satisfaction for 
her demands tliat Italian leaders in the war of 
1935-36 like Badoglio be haled before an interna- 
tional tribunal. 

On the eve of the Big Five Conference of Min- 
isters which met in London during September and 
October, the Ethiopian Government once again 
officially pressed its claims to Eritrea and Somalia. 
At this Conference one of the first items on the 
agenda was the drafting of a treaty vvdth Italy 
vdiich would inevitably have involved the future of 
Italy’s East African colonies. However, the Con- 
ference was thrown into such an uproar when it 
became known that Russia was requesting control 
over Libya and perhaps even Eritrea, that the Min- 
isters decided to put the Italian treaty over until a 
later meeting, thus leaving the allocation of the 
East African colonies undecided. 

The British were naturally very apprehensive at 
the possibility that Russia might gain a foothold 
on the Red Sea along their lifeline to India. As for 
the United States, the proposals put forward by 
its delegation for the solution of Italian territorial 
problems were made public in London on Sept. 22. 
According to this statement, the United States had 
suggestea that Eritrea be granted independence 
after a ten-year probation period during which it 
would be under a United Nations Organization 
trusteeship arrangement. There was, however, to 
be a territorial cession which would give Ethiopia, 
access to the sea through the port of Assab. In the 
case of Italian Somaliland there was no fixed term 
during which the trusteeship arrangement would 
run. (See Eritrea, Somaliland. ) 

On Sept. 6 it was revealed by Mr. H. F. Sinclair, 
President of the Sinclair Oil Coriioration, that his 
firm had obtained a fifty-year concession for the 
development of oil resources in Ethiopia. During 
the first five years this concession was to cover the 
entire area or the country; but thereafter the area 
in which the Sinclair company would have exclu- 
sive rights would be naduaily diminished. Hie 
corporation was given the exclusive right “to ex- 
plore, prospect and drill for, extract and render 
suitable for trade” petroleum and its derivatives. 


as well as to dispose of any oil which the company 
may produce imder this agreement. 

Among the more unusual features of this con- 
tract were the obligations assumed by the Sinclair 
company to promote the general welfare of ^e 
country by devoting part or its profits to the build- 
ing of schools, hospitals, “clinics, sanitary facilities, 
research organizations, and other public institu- 
tions for the enhancement, education, health, cul- 
ture and prosperity of the people of the country.” 
The amement specifically provides that for a pe- 
riod of ten years the company shall spend certain 
sums for the training and education of Ethiopian 
subjects in the United States. 

Whether any oil actually exists imder the soil of 
Ethiopia has long been a disputed question. It 
will be recalled that just prior to the Italian inva- 
sion of Ethiopia in 1935 an oil concession was 
granted by the Ethiopian Ckivemment to certain 
American interests, principally the Standard Vac- 
uum Oil Company. Thanks to the intervention of 
the American State Department and the success of 
Italian arms, this concession never got beyond the 
paper stage. If there should prove to be oil in 
Ethiopia the government of the country will be 
entitled, under the Sinclair contract, to royalty 
payments on a stipulated basis for the first five 
years, and thereafter at an increased rate subject 
to revision at the end of fifteen years from the date 
when actual production shall nave begun. 

Charocterisfict of tho Population. Estimates of 
Ethiopia’s population vary widely, for there has 
never been a proper census. The actual figure is 
probably somewhere around eight or ten million. 

The Amharas, who have long constituted the 
rulmg element in the empire, probably number less 
than 3,000,000.^ They speak various derivatives of 
the ancient Ge’ez, a Semitic language introduced 
from Southern Arabia. Amharic, the most widely 
used of tliese modem tongues, is the official lan- 
guage of the Imperial Government. However, vari- 
ous other languages are spoken by the majority of 
the people: Galla, Somali, Danakil, Arabic, etc. 

The Amharas are Coptic Christians, as are some 
of the Gallas. The Somali, Danakil, many of the 
Gallas, and some of the peoples of southwest Ethi- 
opia profess Islam. A number ofpagan tribes are 
also found in the latter region. The city of Harar 
is the center of Moslem culture for the entire Horn 
of Africa. 

The Coptic Church is politically powerful and 
owns considerable tracts of land. The clergy is nu- 
merous, and in the aggregate represents a force 
opposing progress. Hitherto the Abuna, or head of 
the Ethiopian Church, has always been an Egyp- 
tian appointed and consecrated by the Coptic Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. However, the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment announced in May, 1944 ( see Year Book 
for 1944 ) that when the incumbent Abuna Qirillos 
had ceased to reign, his successor would be ap- 
pointed by tlie Emperor. The connection between 
the Egyptian and Ethiopian branches of the 
Church was severed entirely during tlie Italian oc- 
cupation. Non-Christian religions are not only tol- 
erated, but the Government supports several Mo- 
hammedan scliools. 

Elementary education is provided, primarily for 
boys, by government and mission schools in the 
prmcipal cities. So ^eat had been tlie disruption 
wrougnt by the Italian occupation that Ethiopia's 
educational facilities have had to be rebuilt vir- 
tually from the ground up. Many of the educated 
young men were killed by the Fascists as a matter 
of policy. In September, 1944, there were 79 ele- 
mentary schools in operation, with 289 teachers. 
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The six central schools in Addis Ababa had 1,386 

g upils, while the four at Harar, Dessye and Jiinina 
ad 1,562. In addition there were secondary, 
teacher training, technical and commercial schools 
in the capital. Higher education is just getting un- 
der way, but considerable progress is anticipated 
since this matter is very close to the heart o£ the 
Emperor. 

The Economy of tho Country. E^iopia is far from 
being a rich country. Few minerals have been 
found under her soil outside of small amounts of 
gold and platinum. From time to time explorers 
and promoters have reported the discovery of de- 
posits of coal, iron and oil (see Events above), 
^ere is considerable potential water power in the 
rivers, notably the Blue Nile, but this can be har- 
nessed only by sinking large amounts of capital — 
and the Ethiopian Government has been loath to 
open the country to foreign speculators. Several 
years ago the J. G. White Company of New York 
surveyed the power resources of the Blue Nile, but 
the Italian invasion cut short any development at 
that toe. Parts of the ancient forests, for which the 
Abyssinian plateau was noted, may still be found 
in some of uie more inaccessible regions. 

Stock-raising and agriculture form the main oc- 
cupations of Uie people. Both are conducted on 
rawer primitive levels except where European in- 
fluences have made themselves felt. The nature of 
the products naturally varies according to climate, 
altitude and other environmental factors. Cattle 
and sheep are found in the highlands, camels and 
donkeys in the lowlands. Cereals are raised widely. 
Very little agricultural produce is exported, each 
region being largely self-sufficient. The Ethiopian 
Ministry of Agriculture provided the following es- 
timates in 1945: wheat, 1,700,000 hectares and 

420,000 tons of grain; barley, 1,000,000 hectares 
and 800,000 tons; maize, 1,500,000 hectares and 

1,800,000 tons; giant millet, 3,000,000 hectares and 

4,500,000 tons; cattle, 12,000,000; sheep and goats, 
2,000,000; horses and mules, 2,000,000; camels, 
500,000. The principal exports are coffee, hides 
and skins. Imports consist largely of cloth and other 
manufactured articles. For 1943-44 the exports 
were valued at £2,184,108 and the imports at 
£3,910,090. 

Ethiopia, being without a coastline, must find 
outlets tor her meager trade through other coun- 
tries. The only railway goes from Addis Ababa to 
Jibuti in French Somaliland, a distance of 486 
miles. It is owned and operated by a French com- 
pany. One of the few benefits conferred by Ital- 
ian rule was the construction of new roads. In 1935 
the highways totalled 2,730 miles. The Italians im- 
proved these and added 4,340 more, of which 1,- 
732 were macadamized and 1,401 asphalted. They 
also built a number of airports, thereby opening 
up remote and inaccessible parts of the country. 
One of the problems facing the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment at present is how to keep these roads and air- 
ports in repair. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

EUROPE. A continent with an area of about 2,079,- 
000 square miles (excluding European U.S.S.R.) 
and a population estimated at 402,550,000 (ex- 
cluding the population of European U.S.S.R.) on 
Jan. 1, 1940. See the article on each European 
country. 

EVANOEUCAl AND REPORMH) CHURCH, Thu. A de- 
DominatioD formed by the merger in Cleveland. 
Ohio, on June 26, 1934, of the Evangelical Synoa 
of North America and the Reformed Church in tho 


United States. The highest judicatory is the Gen- 
eral Synod, which meets triennially. A new Consti- 
tution was declared in effect at the meeting of 
the General Synod, held at Lancaster, Fa., in 1940. 
In 1942 a new Book of Worship and Hymnal were 
formally adopted by the General Synod while in 
session at Cincinnati, Ohio. The officers of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church are: President, 
Rev. Dr. L. W. Goebel, 77 W. Washington St, 
Chicago 2, 111.; First Vice President, Rev. Dr. John 
Lentz; Second Vice President, Mr. Edward Dirks; 
Secretary, Rev. Dr. William E. Lampe, 1505 Race 
St, Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Treasurer, Mr. F. A. Keck, 
1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

In its combined statistics for the year 1944, the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church reports a mem- 
bership of 689,780 in 2,824 congregations. Total 
expenditures for congregational purposes amounted 
to $10,778,625, and total benevolences to $2,637,- 
857. The Sunday School enrollment is 414,382. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. An office of the 
executive branch of the U.S. Government which 
included in 1945 tlie following divisions: The 
White House Office; Bureau of the Budget; Liaison 
Office for Personnel Management; Office for Emer- 

§ ency Management and the War Refugee Board, 
ee separate articles. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS, Officu of. An Office of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, whose functions 
date back to 1888. It administers Federal funds 
provided under various acts for the support of 
research in a^culture, the rural home, and rural 
life by experiment stations in the several States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Chief: James T. 
Jardine. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON (Eli). Oeated 
in 1934, the bank was made a permanent inde- 
pendent agency of the U. S. Government by the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, approved July 
31, 1945. The purpose of the Bank is to aid in the 
financing of exports and imports between the 
United States and foreign countries. 

The Act of 1945 vested the management of the 
Bank in a board of directors consisting of the 
Secretary of State and four full-time directors ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of tlie Senate. It also authorized an 
increase in the limit on outstanding loans and 
guaranties from $700,000,000 to $3,500,000,000 
and removed the prohibition on loans by the Bank 
to governments in default on their obligations to 
the U. S. Government. 

This increase in the lending authority of the Bank 
has permitted it to extend long-term reconstruction 
credits to liberated and war-devastated countries 
to assist them in purchasing from the United States 
the equipment, materials and services required for 
the restoration of their economies. Largely because 
of credits of this type, the cumulative total of 
authorized loans of the Bank from the date of its 
creation increased from approximately $1,200,()()0,- 
000 at the end of 1944 to more than $2,300,000,000 
at the end of 1945. Disbursements during 1945 
were approximately $80,000,000 and repayments 
were approximately $51,()00,000. As a consequence, 
the outstanding loans of the Bank increased from 
$225,000,000 at the end of 1944 to $252,000,000 
at the end of 1945. 

In addition to its reconstruction loans, the Bank 
continues to finance the foreign trade of the United 
States in two other principal ways. It finances 
specific export and import transactions on applica- 
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tion of United States eroorters and importers, 
where the nature of the ri» involved is such that 
private credit can not be obtained. It also makes 
long-term loans to assist in financing the export 
of United States materials and equipment required 
for development projects in foreign countries. 

August Maffry. 

EXTENSION SERVICE. An agency of the War Food 
Administration, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
established under the Agricultural Appropriation 
Act of 1924. Its functions are educational. An ad- 
ministrative and subject matter staff headed by a 
State director of extension work is located at each 
land-grant college, and county extension agents 
are located in nearly all the agricultural counties. 
These county extension agents make available to 
farmers, farm homemakers, and rural youth the 
results of research conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture, the land-grant institutions, and 
other research agencies, adapted to local farm and 
home conditions. 

The Extension Service, as a cooperative educa- 
tional agency, carried on general wartime food 
educational programs with rural people and in 
urban areas where cooperation with other agen- 
cies could stimulate food production and conserva- 
tion as in the case of Victory Gardens. The Exten- 
sion Service administers and supervises the intra- 
state aspects of the wartime farm labor progrs^, 
including direct action through the State extension 
services in the recruiting and placing of farm labor 
(men, women, and youth) from local, urban, and 
interstate sources; the establishment or farm place- 
ment centers; the training of workers; and other 
phases of tlie emergency farm labor program. 

Director of Extension Work: M. L. Wilson. 

FAEROES. A group of 21 islands (tlie chief beii^ 
Bordo, Kalso, Ostero, Sando, Stromo, Sudero, 
Vaago, and Videro) north of Scotland, forming a 
coimty of Denmark. The islands were under British 
military control from Apr. 10, 1940, imtil August, 
1945. Total area, 540 square miles. Population 
(1935 census), 25,744. Capital, Thorshavn (on 
Stromo), 3,611 inhabitants. The chief eximrts are 
fish, whale oil, woolen goods, lambskins, and 
fcatliers. The islands are administered by a Danish 
governor and the local parliament (Lagting). The 
election held in the Faeroes, according to a report 
of Nov. 7, 1945, resulted in a victory for the pro- 
government coalition. This means that the Faeroes 
will remain with Denmark. 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE. Commhtte on. Oriri- 

nally a Committee established by executive order 
within the Office of Production Management (see 
Year Book for 1941 ) on June 25, 1941, and trans- 
ferred to the War Manpower Commission on July 
30, 1942. This Committee ceased to exist upon the 
estoblishment of a new Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment ftactice within die Office for Emergency 
Management on May 27, 1943. 

The purpose of the Committee is to promote the 
fullest utilization of all available manpower and to 
eliminate discriminatory employment practices. Ex- 
ecutive Order 9340, ty which it was established, 
provided that all agencies of the U.S. Government 
include in all contracts a provision obligating die 
contractor not to discriminate against any employee 
or applicant because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tion^ origin. Federal agencies concern^ with 
training for war production were required to assure 
that such programs are administers without dis- 
crimination. The Committee is empowered to re- 


ceive and investigate complaints of discrimination, 
to conduct hearings, make finding of fact, and take 
appropriate steps to obtain elimination of such dis- 
crimination. Chairman; Malcolm Ross. ' > 

FALK FOUNDATION, The Maurice and Laura. A Foun- 
dation which concentrates its funds in support of 
economic research throu^ grants to research or- 
ganizations for investigations of specific problems 
which are basic to the development of American 
industry, trade and finance. During 1945, pay- 
ments approximating $350,000 were made on 
grants for this purpose. New grants of $69,100 
were voted in 1945. Economic research projects 
completed during 1945 resulted in the publication 
by the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
of "Postwar Fiscal Requirements,” "Should Price 
Control Be Retained?” and “Labor Policy of the 
Federal C^Iovernment”; by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York, N. Y., of “Labor 
Savings in American Industry, 1899-1939”; and by 
the Committee on Postwar Tax Policy of "A Tax 
Program for a Solvent America.” The Foundation 
was established by Mr. Maurice Falk in 1929 with 
the provision that principal as well as income 
should be used within 35 years for such efforts to 
advance the general welfare as the Foundation's 
Board of Managers might select. Executive Direc- 
tor; J. Steele Cow. Chairman of the Board of 
Managers: Leon Falk, Jr. Offices: Farmers Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION (FCA). An agency of 
tlie U.S. Department of Agriculture (q.v.), estab- 
lished under authority of tlie Farm Loan Act of 
1916 and subsequent acts, to provide a complete 
and coordinated credit system for agriculture. It 
makes long-term and short-term credit available 
to farmers and also provides credit facilities for 
fanners' cooperative marketing, purchasing, and 
business service organizations. 

The United States is divided into 12 farm credit 
districts. In one city in each district are a Federal 
land bank, a Federal intermediate credit bank, a 
production credit corporation, and a bank for 
cooperatives. Activities of the four institutions in 
a district are coordinated tlirou^ a farm credit 
board and an executive called the general agent, 
who acts as joint officer for the four units. 

i^deral land bank loans are long-term, amor- 
tized loans of $100 to $50,000 made to farmers 
who give as security first mortgages upon their 
farms. Corporations engaged in raising livestock 
are also eligible to borrow, under certain limita- 
tions. The rate of interest for most new loans is 
4 per cent. Land bank commissioner loans up to 
$7,500 may be made for the same purposes as land 
bank loans and also to refinance mdebtedness. The 
contract rate of interest is 5 per cent. Tlie 12 Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks make loans to, and 
discount paper for, production credit associations, 
the banks for cooperatives, State and national 
banks, agricultural credit corporations, livestock 
loan companies, and similar financing institutions. 
The 12 production credit associations provide 
credit for all types of farm and ranch operations, 
the loans being made and collected by local asso- 
ciations. The central and 12 district banks for co- 
operatives make loans to fanners' cooperative as- 
sociations; loans are of three types— commodity at 
1.5 percent interest; operating capital, 2,5 percent; 
facility, 4 percent. 

Emergency crop and feed loans of from $10 to 
$400 in one year are made to applicants who are 
unable to procure adequate loans nrom other sourc- 
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es. Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations were 
organized to provide emergency short-term credit 
in 1932-33: during 1943 RACC loans were made 
to finance tne production of essential wartime food 
and fiber, and in 1944 and 1945 loans were author- 
ized in certain regions on all crops and in some 
regions on specified crops, as designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The FCA maintains a Cooperative Research and 
Service Division, and it also works with other gov- 
ernment agencies in meeting wartime problems. 
Governor in 1^5: I. W. Duggan. 

FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION (FSA). An agency 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, estabushea 
as the Resettlement Administration in 1935. It has 
made loans to nearly one million farm families for 
the purchase of machinery, eqmpment, livestock, 
seed, fertilizer, and other sup^mes. Since the war 
loans (up to five years at 5 per cent) have been 
made primarily to increase the production of es- 
sential food and fiber. The loans are accompanied 
by technical guidance from county supervisors. 
The FSA also aids in the group purchase of ma- 
chinery and purebred sires and in the setting up of 
county-wide group health services. Under the Farm 
Tenant Act of 1937, loans are made for the pur- 
chase of family-type farms, $233,750,000 having 
been authorized for this purpose up to Tune 30, 

1944. The migratory labor camps originally estab- 
lished by FSA have been turned over to the War 
Food Administration for the use of seasonal work- 
ers, and the resettlement projects are being hqui- 
dated by sale of the units to residents. Rehabilita- 
tion loans totaling $3,338,213 had been made to 
2,635 veterans by July 31, 1945. The agency was 
delegated by the Secretary of Agriculture to process 
loans and ^ants, totaling $2,000,000, to farmers 
whose property was damaged by the floods of 

1945. 

On instruction^ from Confess, the agency began 
liquidation of its 152 rmai resettlement projects. 
By June 30, 1945, 71 projects had been sold or 
transferred to other agencies. Administrator: 
Frank Hancock. 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION (FBI). This Bu- 
reau, established in 1908 by Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte, is the investigative arm of 
the Department of Justice. It was originally called 
the Bureau of Investigation, the present name hav- 
ing been adopted in July, 1935. The present Di- 
rector of the FBI was appointed in 1924 by At- 
torney General Harlan Fislce Stone, and has been 
reap^inted by each succeeding Attorney General. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation extends generally to all federal crimes 
not specifically assigned to another agency of the 
Federal Government. Specifically it is charged with 
the duty of investigating violations of the laws of 
the United States, collecting evidence in cases in 
which the United States is or may be a party in 
interest, and performing other duties imposed upon 
it by law. 

llie headquarters of the FBI are located in the 
Draartment of Justice Building in Washington, 
D.C. In addition to its administrative ofiBces it 
maintains in Washington its Identification Division, 
the FBI Laboratory, the National Academy, and its 
Uniform Crime Reporting facilities. 

The Identification Division maintains the largest 
number of fingerprint records in the world. The 
number of fingerorints received in this division has 
increased from 87,918 in the fiscal year 1924 to 
26,776,184 in the peak year of 1943. In the 1945 


fiscal year 7,480,249 sets of fingerprints were re- 
ceived. An over-all picture of the growth of the 
Identification Division from 1924 to 1945 can be 
seen from the fact that in 1924 there were 810.188 
prints in possession while in February, 1946, there 
were 100,000,(X)0. 

The FBI Laboratory was established in Septem- 
ber 1932, as a scientific aid in crime detection. 
Here competent scientists are constantly working 
on evidence submitted by law enforcement agencies 
throughout the United States and in addition are 
conducting research to further aid law enforce- 
ment. Over one million examinations have been 
made by the laboratory. During the fiscal year of 
1945, 136,098 examinations were conducted in- 
volving 194,445 specimens of evidence. 

The FBI National Academy, founded in July. 
1935, is concerned nrimarily with the training or 
police instructors and administrators. Applicants for 
attendance are carefully selected from local, county 
and state law enforcement agencies. The course 
of instruction consists of various phases of law 
enforcement with special emphasis placed on 
methods of teaching and organization of police 
schools within their own departments. Among 
the graduates of the Academy are representatives 
from every state in the Union, from some of the 
United States Territorial Possessions, and from 
several foreign countries. To date 1,125 selected 
ofiBcers have graduated from this school. 

In its Uniform Crime Reporting project the 
FBI, at the request of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police and pursuant to an Act of 
Congress, acts as a central clearinghouse for police 
statistics on a nation-wide basis. Monthly and an- 
nual crime reports forwarded to tlie FBI reflecting 
information as to the number of persons arrested, 
the number found guilty and related crime data, 
are summarized and published in the Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin. Tlie bulletin, which is 
published semi-annually, also contains information 
concerning the age, sex, race and previous criminal 
history of persons arrested throughout the United 
States as reflected by the fingerprint cards received 
in the Identification Division. 

Wartimv Duties. In September, 1939, the President 
designated the FBI as the clearin^ouse for all 
matters concerning national security. This Presi- 
dential Directive placed the responsibility for 
handling matters pertaining to espionage, counter- 
espionage, sabotage, subversive activities, and vio- 
lations of the neutrality laws under the jurisdiction 
of the FBI. In December, 1941, and July, 1942, by 
Presidential Proclamation the Bureau was made 
responsible for the apprehension of alien enemies 
in continental United States, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Inturnal Sucurity Matturt. During the fiscal year 
1945 the FBI, under the Alien Enemy Control 
program, apprehended 290 alien enemies — 219 
Germans, 68 Japanese, and 3 Italians. Closely con- 
nected with this program is the denaturalization of 
naturalized citizens of enemy countries who use 
their citizenship as a cloak for subversive activities. 
Based upon FBI investigations the citizenship of 
nine persons was cancelled during the 1945 fiscal 
year. Five hundred cases coming within the pur- 
view of the sedition statutes were investigated. 
During this same period, 3,093 convictions resulted 
from prosecutions under the Selective Training and 
Service Act, with sentences totaling 8,551 years, 9 
months and 19 days. Fines imposed agnegated 
$92,634. 

As a result of investigations conducted by the 
FBI there were 2 convictions for misprision of 
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treason and 3 convictions under the general con- 
spiracy statute for giving aid and comfort to Ger- 
man prisoners of war who had escaped from in- 
ternment camps in the United States. Violations of 
the Espionage Statute resulted in 10 convictions 
with sentences totaling 89 years and 6 months and 

2 life imprisonments and recoveries amounting to 
$106,853 were realized. 

During the 1945 fiscal year 3,081 reports of 
suspected sabotage were reviewed. Of the cases 
resulting in prosecution there were 45 convictions 
in Federal Courts. Sentences totaled 146 years, 2 
months and 17 days. Fines of $3,850 were levied. 
Investigation revealed that no person responsible 
for acts of sabotage was foreign-directed or moti- 
vated by a desire to obstruct the war effort. Culprits 
were prompted, generally, by personal reasons such 
as jealousy, anger or a desire for revenge. 

G«n«rai Criminal Invettigationi. Both during and 
since the cessation of hostilities in World War II, 
the FBI has continued to give close attention to its 
responsibilities in the general criminal field. 

Eighteen kidnapings occurred during tlie fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945. All of these were solved 
and there was no demand for ransom in any case. 
There were 34 convictions in Federal Courts re- 
sulting in sentences totaling 507 years, 2 months 
and 16 days. In addition, 22 fugitives sought for 
violation of the Federal Kidnaping Statute were 
located. Since tlie enactment of this law on June 
22, 1932, to the close of the 1945 fiscal year, 279 
kidnaping cases were investigated by the FBI 
and 277 of these weic solved. The two remaining 
unsolved cases are still under active investigation. 

Since 1932 a total of 577 convictions for kid- 
naping have resulted from prosecutions in Federal 
and State Courts with sentences of 6,475 years, 9 
months and 9 days. In addition, there have been 
44 life sentences and 12 death sentences, while 8 
kidnapers have been killed resisting arrest, 7 have 
been murdered by otlier gang members, 2 have 
been lynched and one was declared insane. 

During the 1945 fiscal year 7,892 stolen motor 
vehicles valued at $6,402,439 were recovered in 
cases investigated by the FBI. This figure repre- 
sents a decided increase over the 1944 fiscal year. 
Two thousand, four hundred and eighteen convic- 
tions resulted from prosecutions under this statute 
vrith sentences aggregating 7,384 years, 8 months 
and 7 days. In addition, fines of $18,112 were re- 
ported and 840 fugitives were located. 

A sharp increase was noted during the fiscal year 
in the number of violations of the several Federal 
statutes relating to theft, embezzlement and illegal 
possession of government property. Prosecutions re- 
sulted in 1,815 convictions with sentences of 2,836 
years, 11 months and 25 days. Fines amounted to 
$139,364, while recoveries totaled $267,550. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, frauds 
against the Government showed a steady increase. 
From the cases investigated 344 convictions re- 
sulted with fines of $228,624 being inmosed. Re- 
coveries and savings amounted to $3,697,600 while 
sentences totaled 450 years, 7 months and 27 days. 

Fadaral Bank Robbtry Act. Since the enactment 
of the Federal Bank Robbery Act on May 18, 
1934, a total of 1,051 bank robberies have .been 
investigated. There have been 748 convictions 
in Federal Courts with sentences totaling 11,941 
years, 3 months and 27 days, 2 death ana 14 life. 
Six bank robbers have been killed resisting arrest, 

3 committed suicide and 5 were adjudged insane. 

During the fiscal year 1945 FBI Investigations 

resulted in 53 convictions in Federal Courts for 
bank robbery, larceny and burglary. Total sentences 


of 434 years, 3 months and 5 days were imposed 
and fines and recoveries amounted to $58,004. Two 
bank robbers were killed resisting arrest. 

Sarvicaman't DMandanti Allowanca Act of 1942. 

Act makes possible the prosecution of women who 
fraudulently receive allowance checks from the 
government under the pretext of being legally 
married to a serviceman. In some instances women 
have married several soldiers, marines, sailors or 
members of the Coast Guard without legal dissolu- 
tion of one or mord previously contracted mar- 
riages. 

There were 215 convictions resulting from invest- 
igations conducted during the 1945 fiscal year with 
sentences of 488 years, 3 months and 10 days. Fines 
in the amount of $9,698 were imposed. FBI in- 
vestigations also made it possible for the govern- 
ment to secure the repayment of $34,177 by per- 
sons wrongfully receiving allowances. 

In addition to the foregoing, such statutes as 
the White Slave TraflBc Act, Impersonation Statute, 
Crimes on Indian and Government Reservations, 
National Stolen Property Act, Federal Extortion 
Statute and many other Federal criminal statutes 
are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Ov»r-AII Statistics. During the fiscal year 1945 
there were 13,813 convictions in cases investigated 
by the FBI with sentences totaling 31,962 years, 
4 months and 6 days, 1 death sentence and 6 life 
sentences. Fines, savings and recoveries amounted 
to $16,534,436, a total of 8,955 fugitives were 
located and 7,892 automobiles were recovered. The 
percentage of convictions of persons brought to 
trial was 96.9. 

J. Edgar Hoover. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION (FCC). Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1945, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission laid the regulator groundwork 
for the development of new types of radio broad- 
casting and for other important radio communica- 
tion services. 

The foundation of all subsequent expansion of 
radio communications was the Commission's re- 
allocation of frequency bands in the radio spec- 
trum. Wartime technological developments, par- 
ticularly the invention of more powerful tubes, nad 
extended the usable portion ot the spectrum from 
300,000 kilocycles to 30,000,000 kilocycles. This 
afforded an opportunity 'for the expansion of old 
services and tne introduction of various new ones. 

After lengthy public hearings and conferences, 
in wliich the Commission received extensive aid 
from the Radio Technical Planning Board, repre- 
senting industry, the Commission ordered a reallo- 
cation of frequencies from 25,000 kc to 30,000,000 
kc. 

Frequency Modulation (FM) broadcasting, 
characterized by its ability to transmit the full 
range of tones and by its freedom from interfer- 
ence, had made a small start before the war. Be- 
cause of its superior quality, the Commission was 
convinced that it would rapidly supplement stand- 
ard broadcasting (AM or amplitude modulation) 
and perhaps eventually largely supplant it. For 
this reason, the Commission moved FM from 42- 
50 megacycles to 88-108 me, where it could be 
assigns 100 channels each 200 kc wide, capable 
of accommodating more than 5,000 stations and 
where, in the opinion of tlie Commission, superior 
ser\'ice would be possible. Twenty of these chan- 
nels were reserved for noncommercial educational 
stations. 

Regulations governing FM standards of good en- 
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gineering practice and a plan for the nation-wide 
allocation of channels were issued by the Commis- 
sion toward ^e close of the year. The allocation 
phm provided channels for some 1,500 metropoli- 
tan and rural stations. In addition, it was esti- 
mated that channels could be allocated for some 
several thousand low-powered community stations. 

At the close of the year, the Commission had 
issued conditional permits to 230 of nearly 800 
persons or companies who had applied for FM 
channels. The existing FM stations were under or- 
ders to begin broadcasting on the higher band by 
Jan. 1 or as soon thereafter as possible. 

Television^ advance had been even more mod- 
est when wartime restrictions froze construction. 
Only six commercial stations and three experimen- 
tal stations were operating. In allocating bands for 
the postwar future, the Commission was confronted 
with the problem of assi^ng space '"downstairs” 
in the spectrum for immediate development of tele- 
vision along prewar lines in which there bad been 
marked improvement, or -moving it ""upstairs” for 
the future development of blacK and white pic- 
tures of higher dennition, and color pictures. 

The Commission finally decided to allocate 13 
channels below 300 megacycles for immediate 
conunercial operation, and to allocate the 480-920 
me area for experimentation with a system of su- 
perior black and white pictures and color pic- 
tures. Television's eventual home in tlie spectrum 
is expected to be in the higher frequencies where 
there is space for the wider chann^ required for 
better television pictures and for the greater num- 
ber of channels needed to establish a truly nation- 
wide and competitive system. Active experimenta- 
tion in this higher region was urged by the Com- 
mission. 

At year 8 end, the Commission established televi- 
sion .as a full-fledged commercial broadcasting 
service by issuing rules, standards of good engi- 
neering practice and an allocation pattern cover- 
ing the first 140 metropolitan districts of the na- 
tion. In a number of districts there were more ap- 
plications on hand than there were available chan- 
nels. In these areas, the Commission was to hold 
hearings to determine which of the applicants 
were best qualified to operate the stations. All told. 
150 applicants bad filed for channels at the end ot 
th^ear. 

The 106-108 me band in Area II (outside the 
northeastern section of the country) was reserved 
for commercial facsimile. The 470-480 me band 
was reserved for experimental facsimile. In addi- 
tion, facsimile experimentation is permitted on the 
regular FM channels. 

A band was allotted for the Citizens Radio-com- 
munication Service — a personal type of radio serv- 
ice employing a low-power, short-range transceiver 
of the walkie-talkie or handie-talkie type. Bands 
were also provided for Rural Telephone Service, 
Industrial and Medical Service and Limited Private 
Telephone Service. Another new service, the pro- 
posed General Mobile Service for motor vehicles 
and other land, air and marine mobile units was 
provided for but before establishing it on a per- 
manent basis, the Commission decided to issue a 
limited number of experimental licenses to deter- 
mine the best operating plan. The new Railroad 
Radio Service was established, eflFective Dec. 31. 
The first experimental license for the civilian use 
of radar, for which several bands were set aside, 
was issued Dec. 13. Allocations above 25,000 kc 
also provided channels for many other previously 
established services. A proposed report on alloca- 
tions below 25,000 kc had not been made final at 


the end of the year. One of the proposals was to 
enlarge the standard broadcast band by adding the 
540 channel. Amateur radio operators in good 
standing who had been silent since the beginning 
of the war were permitted to return to the air Nov. 
15 on certain bands. 

Broodemtinfl. A general public hearing to deter- 
mine what changes, if any^ should be made in the 
present ^licies on allocation of clear channels in 
the standard broadcast band was ordered by the 
Commission for Jan. 14, 1946. A report on a survey 
of the attitudes of rurm listeners was released by 
the Commission, in connection with preparations 
for this hearing. In approving the sale of the Cros- 
ley radio properties to the Aviation Coloration of 
America, the Commission announced a {dan where- 
by all interested parties would be ^ven an oppor- 
tunity to apply for licenses of stations oflFered for 
sale, that it would recommend that Confess con- 
sider adopting a yardstick to measure the appro- 
priate value of a station, and that it consider fur- 
ther definins the qualifications of licensees — ^par- 
ticularly to aetermine as to what extent large com- 
panies should be ^rmitted to control radio sta- 
tions. At the end of the year, 939 standard broad- 
cast stations were operating, 65 additional ones 
were under construction and 520 appheations for 
new stations were pending. 

Common Corrior. Reductions in interstate tele- 
phone rates made during the year following nego- 
tiations between the Commission and the American 
Telephone and Telemraph Company will save users 
$41,000,000 annually. Substantial savings also 
were assured when the Commission authorized a 
20-cent word basic rate on full-rate messages to 
Europe, Central America, West Indies, South 
America and the Philippines from U. S. gateway 
cities and a uniform fiul rate of four cents a word 
for transmitting international full rate messages 
overland to or from any point in the United States 
beyond the gateway city. 

Sharply r^uced rates between the United States 
and British points were ameed to at the Bermuda 
Telecommunications Conference of United States 
and British Commonwealth delegates held in the 
fall of 1945. These reductions are to go into effect 
by April 1, 1946. An a^eement was also reached 
at this Conference for tne establishment on a per- 
manent basis of certain direct radio circuits to 
British points. The Bermuda Conference was a 
highly significant contribution toward the move- 
ment for a fuller and freer flow of communications 
and to international understanding and coopera- 
tion. 

Other Aclivitiet. The Foreign Broadcast Intelli- 
gence Service of the Commission was transferred 
on Dec. 31 to the War Department. This Service 
was established in 1941 to provide the various in- 
terested ^encies of the Government with rapid re- 
ports on foreign radio broadcasts. Its reports, some 
transmitted by direct wire and others in mimeo- 
graph form, were based on a careful examination 
of several millions of words heard daily. At the 
time of transfer to the War Department, the FMS 
maintained listening posts in Washington, D.U.; 
Portland, Oregon; Hawaii and Guam and also ex- 
changed reports with the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 

The Commission’s Radio Intelligence Division 
(RID), notable for its wartime service of patrolling 
the ether for e^ionage radio transmissions has 
continued to maintain a round-the-clock surveil- 
lance to guard against any misuse of the airways, 
to locate illegal operators, to track down sources 
of interference to legitimate radio communications 
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and to furnish directions to airplanes that bad lost 
their way. 

Paul A. Porter. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA. An organization established in 1908 by 
28 Protestant denominations to act for them in 
matters of common interest. At the end of 1945 it 
included most of the major Protestant denomina- 
tions of the United States and also three branches 
of the Eastern Orthodox family. The total number 
of members included in the Council's constituency 
in 1945 was 28,000,000. 

The Council continued its ministiy to men imd 
women in the armed forces and to those returning 
to civilian life, but it gave special attention to 
problems of world order. In January it held a 
national conference of church leaders to consider 
ways of strengthening the movement for world 
order. Amendments were suggested to the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals and educational work was 
planned in preparation for the San Francisco Con- 
ference. The Council sent consultants to San Fran- 
cisco and, along with other religious groups, was 
influential in securing the inclusion in the Charter 
adopted for the United Nations Organization of 
provisions regarding human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms. 

During the year plans were formulated for a 
comprehensive relief and reconstruction program 
through the churches in Europe and Asia. Dr. Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert, the General Secretary of the 
Council, was loaned to the World Council of 
Churches for six months, to work at its headquar- 
ters in Geneva in helping to develop its program, 
especially in the field of reconstruction and relief 
in Europe. 

The resumption of fellowship with the churches 
of Germany and Japan was promoted by the send- 
ing of deputations to both these countries. 

A statement was issued on the control of the 
atomic bomb and upon the need of moral and spir- 
itual disciplines in the new atomic age. In line 
with this statement, the CounciFs program of visi- 
tation evangelism was strengthened and also its 
radio ministry. 

In the field of race relations, the Council held 
interracial clinics in some sixteen cities, bringing 
the various groups in the community together un- 
der church auspices to study the causes of tensions 
and to formulate plans for improving conditions. 

The Council continued to hold interdenomina- 
tional conferences on family life, on reliffion and 
health, on Christian social work and on public wor- 
ship. 

The Information Service was published weekly 
as an analysis of social, intematio^ and interracial 
problems of special interest to the churches. The 
Federal Council Bulletin (monthly) is the ofiBcial 
organ of the Council. Other publications are: In^ 
terracial News Letter (bi-monthly). Town and 
Country Church and Post-War World, 

OfiBcers in 1945 were: President: Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam; Vice President: Dr. Benjamin E. 
Mays; Treasurer; Harper Sibley; Generm Secre- 
tary: Rev. Samuel McOea Cavert. National offi- 
ces are at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
An ofiBce is maintained in the Woodward Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION <PDIC). 

An independent agency of the U.S. Govenunent, 
organized under the Banking Act of 1933 to insure 
the deposits of aU banks which are entitled to the 
benefits of insurance under the law. The major 


functions of the Corporation are to pay off the 
depositors of insured banks closed without ade- 
quate provision having been made to pay claims 
of their depositors, to act as receiver for all siis- 
pended national banks and for suspended State 
banks when appointed by State authorities, and to 
prevent the continuance or development of unsafe 
and unsound banking practices. The Corporation 
may also make loans to or purchase assets from 
the insured banks when such loans or purchases 
will facilitate a merger or consolidation and will 
reduce the probable Toss to the Corporation. 

The capital stock of the Corporation is as fol- 
lows: (1) by the Treasury of the United States, 
$150,000,000; (2) by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
$139,299,556.99. On June 30, 1945, the surplus of 
the Corporation amounted to $579,200, 0(^ and 
total capital account to $703,055,000. Of the 14,206 
operating commercial banks and trust companies in 
the United States and possessions, deposits in 13,282 
banks were insured by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. Of the 545 mutual savings 
banks, 192 were insured by the Coiporation. 

Federal credit unions, cooperative associations 
organized in accordance with the Federal Credit 
Union Act, were transferred to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation Apr. 27, 1942. On 
June 30, 1945, there were 3,800 Federal credit 
unions in operation. Share balances in credit unions 
are not insured by the Corporation. 

Chairman in 1945: Leo T. Crowley. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION (FPC). An independent 
agency of the U.S. Government, first established in 
1920, which has jurisdiction over water power proj- 
ects on navigable streams or affecting interstate or 
foreign commerce, or upon public lands, and over 
the interstate movement of electric energy. It also 
regjulates the transportation or sale of natural gas 
in interstate commerce under the Natural Gas Act. 
The Commission exercises emergency powers in 
wartime, including that of interconnecting and co- 
ordinating power facilities where essential to the 
war effort. Chairman in 1945: Leland Olds, Acting. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. An agency of the U.S. 
Government established in 1913 for more effective 
supervision of bankmg in the United States and for 
other purposes. The System comprises the Board 
of Governors; the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee; the 12 Federal Reserve Banks and their 
branches situated in different sections of the United 
States; the Federal Advisory Council; and the 
member banks, which include all national banks in 
the United States and such State banks and trust 
companies as have voluntarily applied to the Board 
of Governors for membersiiip and have l^en ad- 
mitted to the System. Chaimian in 1945: Marriner 
S. Eccles. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY (FSA). An agency of the 
U.S. Government which was established July 1, 
1939, as a result of the Reorganization Act passea 
by the Congress earher in that year, to promote 
"social and economic security, eaucational oppor- 
tunity, and the health of the citizens of the na- 
tion. It brings together Government agencies hav- 
ing related responsibilities in these broad fields. 
As the A^ncy is presently constituted, its com- 
ponent units are the Public Health Service, und^ 
which is Freedmen's Hospital; the Office of Educa- 
tion; die Social Security Board; the Food and 
Drug Administration; the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation; and Saint Elizabeth's Hospital It 
also represents Federal participation in the work 
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of Howard University, the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf, and the American Printing House 
for the Blind. (See separate articles on the first 
five of the component agencies.) The affairs of 
the Federal Security Asency are under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. He is assisted by the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator who acts as' Administrator in his ab- 
sence, and by a staff of administrative, special, 
and technical assistants who aid in the activities 
and correlation of the different units of the Agency. 
Within the Office of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator and functioning as integral parts of 
that office are the Office of Community War Serv- 
ices and the Office of War Property Distribution. 

Office of Community War Sorvicot. This office was 
established to promote cooperative effort between 
the Federal Government and local communities in 
the provision of essential services to citizens of 
war-burdened towns and cities — ^health, medical 
care, welfare, education, recreation, social protec- 
tion, and related areas of conununity well-being. 
The fiscal year 1944-45 threw into new perspective 
the operations of this office. 

During the early part of the year the production 
effort to achieve victory was greatly intensified. 
Strains upon the physical resources of communities 
increased and strains upon workers and civilians 
were intensified. Family dislocations continued and 
multiplied. At the close of the year units of service- 
men were returning for demobilization or rede- 
ployment; the wounded were being brought back 
in large numbers. Some training camps were closed, 
others which had been closed were reactivated. 
Industries and munition plants producing for war 
needs reduced their output. Boomtowns like Wil- 
low Run became ghost towns, their vast plants 
closed. The greatest migration in our history started 
into reverse. All this caused new commimity ten- 
sions; racial conflicts flared; the problems of youth 
became more acute. Venereal disease and prostitu- 
tion, which had been held in check by war restric- 
tions, spread a widening threat over the nation. 

Before the close of the fiscal period V-E day had 
come and V-J day loomed on the horizon. Within 
this complex of change and readjustment the Office 
of Community War Services, as the war arm of the 
FSA, carried on its appointed task of helping war 
areas to meet the problems imposed upon them. 
Organization already effected to do tlie fob was 
strengthened and geared to the rapidly cnanging 
situation. A few new facilities were established but 
the main goal was to help communities hold the 
gains already made, while they adjusted to the un- 
winding processes of production, and the problems 
of deployment. 

The major functions of the Office are to serve as 
a custodian of certain properties and programs and 
as interpreter and liaison agent between Federal 
agencies charged with certain war responsibilities 
and local communities in which these responsibili- 
ties must be carried out. In that capacity it has 
maintained continuously up-to-date iifformation on 
localities where the war has caused serious disloca* 
tion; analyzed and made known the facts; and 
helped mobilize the proper resources to meet the 
situation. This in some instances means helping 
communities to discover their own resources, help- 
ing them to get effective local community organiza- 
tion of interested agencies, lending the specialized 
services of the Office of Community War Services 
staff, interpreting acute local problems to interested 
Federal agencies concerned with such problems as 
housing, transportation, health, welfare, recreation, 
social protection, juvenile delinquency, food ana 


eating facilities, fuel and ice, commercial services 
(stores, laundries, banks, personal services). 

The work in communities is based on complete 
reports and surveys — more than 649 basic reports 
of 364 war areas having been made. During its 
history representatives of the Office have worked 
in 2,500 communities. In the three last months of 
the fiscal year intensive work was carried on in an 
average of more than 300 communities and the 
number varied during the year from 200 to 300 a 
month. 

No expansion of activities could be planned as 
the fiscal year drew to a close. Rather, since the 
Office was specifically set up as a war agency, cur- 
tailment in personnel, expenditures, and program 
had to be anticipated. On the other hand, com- 
munities were already beginning to look beyond 
the dislocations of war with an idea of gearing the 
experience and progress they had made into 
greatly expanded postwar plans. The Office was 
called upon to help them in this transition. 

Recreation Division. The Recreation Division, act- 
ing within the framework of the general responsi- 
bifities of the Office of Community War Services, is 
concerned with helping communities to maintain 
the health and morale of servicemen, war workers 
and their families, and young people through recre- 
ational activities. In the beginning of the program 
the services of the Recreation Division were cen- 
tered mainly in military areas, but later the prob- 
lems of war workers and their families in war- 
burdened communities became of increasing con- 
cern. The demands of youth pressed for attention 
in the face of growing delinquency and the in- 
adequacy of services in communities to keep 
adolescent boys and girls from becoming war 
casualties. 

More than 2,500 communities have been helped 
to carry their load through services and facilities 
provided by the Recreation Division It has the 
resDonsibility of supervision of 1,700 USO centers 
and 1,200 independent servicemen's centers. Much 
of the work in these centers is carried on by 
volunteers who must be trained and checked con- 
stantly. The Recreation Representatives have a re- 
sponsibility for the character of these services. USO 
and local centers were reduced by only 15 to 20 
per cent during the year. A growing responsibility 
arose in connection with 106 Army and Navy gen- 
eral hospitals and 23 convalescent areas. Recreation 
interests for ambulatory patients, information cen- 
ters, housing and eating facilities for the families 
and friends of the patients created demands upon 
the Recreation staff. 

As agents of the Federal Works Administration 
the Office is responsible for the protection and 
proper use of 454 Federal recreation buildings, 
representing a cost of more than $30,000,000, some 
in the vicinity of military camps, others in housing 
projects and war production communities. As popu- 
lations shift and use of some of these buildings 
falls off, a new responsibility to aid in their disposal 
so that they serve the best need of communities is 
an important one facing the Division. 

The Recreation Representatives have helped In- 
dustrial plants to provide recreation programs for 
their employees. Approximately 6,000 plants now 
have suen programs. 

The Division has had a growing responsibility to 
help communities provide constructive recreational 
interests for youth and has played an important part 
in fostering the more than 3,000 youth centers 
which have been established over the country, llie 
Recreation Representatives conducted a question- 
naire survey of more than 300 of these teen-age 
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clubs, the results of which are published in a pam- 
phlet. 

The Division has helped communities to establish 
permanent tax-supported recreation programs. Ap- 
proximately 250 towns and cities have established 
recreation departments since the war. 

A major responsibility of the Division has been 
the encouragement to States to create State Recrea- 
tion Committees and Departments to aid com- 
munities in developing their programs. Twenty- 
three State committees have been organized and 
four States now have permanent Recreation De- 
partments established by legislation. 

As war problems have revealed the need for 
continuing recreation plans in communities, the 
Recreation Representatives have been called upon 
to advise and help develop long-range plans. In 
many instances these plans involve war memorials 
in the nature of parks and playgrounds, community 
recreation centers, beach areas and swimming 
ools. In general, members of the Recreation staff 
ave helped communities to foresee and adjust to 
the transition from war to peace in respect to their 
recreation programs. 

Social Protection Division. During the fiscal year 
1944-1945, rapid adjustment to meet the changing 
war situation and approaching peace keynoted the 
program of the Social Protection Division, which 
was established to help communities carry out the 
Federal Government’s policy of preventing and 
repressing prostitution and controlling the venereal 
diseases. 

During tlie war years, commercial prostitution 
was effectively repressed and the spread of venereal 
disease was controlled, in the vicinity of military 
concentrations, through cooperative effort on the 
part of the Army, Navy, U S. Public Health Service, 
and the Social Protection Division. V-E day and 
the approaching end of the war brought a serious 
tlireat of the re-opening of houses or prostitution 
and general relaxation of repressive measures in 
many communities. Upon request of mayors and 
chiefs of police. Social Protection Representatives 
spent an increasing amount of time revisiting com- 
munities to forestall such contingencies. 

At the end of the fiscal year, venereal disease 
rates in the Army and Navy were more than double 
the 1942 figure. It was estimated that 40 per cent 
of the infections occurred while servicemen were 
on furlough, making it evident that a serious prob- 
lem lay outside ot military areas. The furlough 
problem made it necessary to shift the attack from 
service cities to communities over the country. A 
broader attack upon the program, consequently, 
was essential. State-wide boards composed of con- 
cerned oflScials and citizens were organized shortly 
after V-E day by the field staff. To implement the 
program on the local level, emphasis was placed 
upon over-all community organization aimed at 
combatmg the combined evils of prostitution, prom- 
iscuity, and venereal disease. Local Social ftotec- 
tion Committees were organized and existing com- 
mittees strengthened. 

Sustained communitv pro^ams, including partic- 
ipation by officials in the fields of law enforcement, 
health, welfare, and education, as well as sup- 
porting citizen groups, had been developed in 215 
communities by the end of the fiscal year. In 500 
additional communities, houses of prostitution had 
been closed, making a total of 715 communities 
where social protection programs had been estab- 
lished. 

The Social Protection Division continued to work 
in close cooperation with the Army, Navy, U.S. 
Public Healm Service, in Washington as well as 


with their District or Regional offices. The Division 
cooperated with other Federal agencies having a 
concern in the program, such as the Children's 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, 
the FBI and Bureau of Prisons of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the Social Security Board, and the Office of Educa- 
tion of the FSA. The Division maintained close 
relationship with the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation and its affiliated societies. 

The Division continued to enlist the cooperation 
of national, regional. State, and local organizations 
representing such business interests as me Ameri- 
can Hotel Association, Conference of Alcoholic 
Beverage Industries, Allied Liquor Industries, Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, U.S. Brewers’ Foundation, 
American Motor Hotel Association, Inc., and affili- 
ated State and local tavern organizations, the Na- 
tional Association of Taxicab Owners and the 
American Taxicab Association, as well as labor 
organizations of waiters and bartenders. These 
organizations put into practice self -policing policies 
which had been developed jointly with them by 
Social Protection Representatives. She Looked 
Clean — But, a pamphlet designed especially for 
this type of organization, was published as a means 
of convincing these groups of the need for and 
value of social protection. 

Acceptance and public support of the social pro- 
tection promram bv the general public continued 
to be developed through the various national lay 
organizations representing veterans' groups, wom- 
en’s clubs, labor unions, racial groups, chambers of 
commerce, and community chests ana councils. 

The Social Protection Division continued to call 
on its several national committees for assistance in 
developing a nation-wide program. These included 
the National Advisory Police Committee; the Na- 
tional Sheriffs' Association; the Committee on 
Courts and Wartime Social Protection of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; the National Venereal Disease 
Committee, composed of physicians, educators, and 
the clergy; and the National Women's Advisory 
Committee on Social Protection, whose members 
represent the outstanding women’s clubs and serv- 
ice groups. 

Extending its activities into the field of social 
treatment, the Division cooperated with public wel- 
fare departments and private family agencies in 
several experimental projects designed to develop 
better methods of social treatment of promiscuous 
women and girls. Agencies throughout the country 
were encouraged to adopt the methods thus 
learned. 

Offle* of War Proporty Distribution. This office was 
established to carty out the Federal Security 
Agency’s responsibility in the disposal of surplus 
war properties. Divisions of Surplus Property Utili- 
zation were established in the two constituent units 
of the agency concerned — the Public Health Serv- 
ice and me Office of Education. 

The Federal Security Agency’s part in the dis- 
posal and distribution of surplus propertv is to act 
as liaison between the Federal disposal agencies 
and the States, communities, and non-profit organ- 
izations which are in line to aypply for the available 
pro^rty on a basis of need. The institutions eligible 
include publicly supported and non-profit schools, 
hospitals, clinics, libraries and similar institutions. 
Provision is also made for otlier types of non- 
profit institutions. On applications approved by the 
FSA such institutions may j^urchase property from 
disposal agencies at the ^fair value,” which in 
practice will be the lowest price for which the 
property is sold at any commercial level. 
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The Division of Surplus Property UtiBzatkm set 
iq> hi the Public Health Service works with State 
and local health officerl to help them determine 
community needs and to make application for war 
property, and the similar Division in the 0£Bce of 
Education performs the same services for school 
officials. 

Watson B. Miller. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (FTC). An independent 
agency of the U.S. Government, established in 
1914, which has the following threefold purpose: 
To promote free and fair competition in interstate 
trade in the interest of the public through pre- 
vention of price>fixing agreements, boycotts, com- 
binations in restraint of trade, unlawful price dis- 
criminations, and other unfair methods ot compe- 
tition and unfair and deceptive acts and practices; 
to safeguard life and health of the consui^ng pub- 
lic by preventing the dissemination of false and 
fraudulent advertisements of food, drugs, cosmet- 
ics, and devices which may be injurious to health; 
and to make available to the President, the Con- 
gress, and the public factual data concerning eco- 
nomic and business conditions as a basis for reme- 
dial legislation where needed, and for the guidance 
and protection of the public interest. 

Since the outbreak of war the staff was con- 
cerned also with special war work. It made thou- 
sands of reports, furnished numerous industrial 
studies, carried on priorities and related investiga- 
tions in key and basic industries, examined and 
checked periodical, radio, and other advertising. 
Chairman in 1945: Edwin L. Davis. 

FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY (FWA). An Ajzency of the 
U.S. Government comprising the nve agencies 
which are concerned with the provision and nnanc- 
ing of public works and services, namely. Public 
Works Administration, Public Buildings Admin- 
istration, Public Roads Administration (qq.v.). 
Federal Fire Council, and Federal Real Estate 
Board. The functions of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration and the Work Projects Administration are 
now in process of liquidation in the Office of the 
Federal Works Administrator. Administrator in 
1945: Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming. 

FENCING. Two former champions regained titles in 
the national tournament that highlighted fencing 
last season. Lieut. Norman C. Aimitage, U.S.N.R., 
who represents the New York Fencers Club, de- 
feated Dr. Tibor Njdlas of Salle Santelli, his con- 
queror in 1944, and annexed saber honors for the 
tenth time while Demell Every of the New York 
A.C., king in 1938 and 1940, wrested the foils title 
from Alfred Snyder, one-armed swordsman of the 
Fencers Club. Mack Gilman of Illinois gained U.S. 
6pee honors and Miss Maria Cerra of uie Fencers 
Club took the women’s individual crown. 

Brooklyn College dethroned Hunter as women’s 
intercollegiate team champion, with Miss Julia Kas- 
sell, captain of the winning group, carrying off 
individual laurels. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

FERRO-ALLOYS. Dependence of the United States 
upon imports for many of the ferro-alloys used in 
making quality steels was further emphasiz^ by 
the war. Although strenuous attempts were made 
to develop domestic mines, particul^ly for chrome 
and manganese, opening of the sea lanes was a 
signal for return to foreimi sources. 

Chrome. Scores of small mines which had sprung 
up in the Pacific Coast states early in the war 


virtually ceased production in 1945, and national 
ore production was only 11,000 short tons. Most of 
the domestic ore had prov^ to be of lower grade 
than needed by the steel industry, and blending 
with high grade imported ores was necessc^. Ore 
imports were 806, ()00 short tons, with shipments 
frc^ Rhodesia, Russia, Transvaal, and Turkey. Re- 
sumption of shipments was expected from the 
Philippine Islands, which in prewar years supplied 
as much as one-quarter of United States require- 
ments. As of Oct. 31, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had accumulated a stockpile of re- 
fractory grade chromite of 236,855 gross tons for 
the government. 

During the war chrome alloys were of vital im- 
portance. Stainless steel, which has a chrome con- 
tent of about 18 per cent, had many uses in the 
aviation and transportation industries, and special 
alloys to withstand nigh temperatures were essential 
to the development of jet propulsion aircraft and 
rockets. Chrome chemicals proved to be critical, 
and plans were being laid to provide additional 
production facilities ^^en the war ended. Chrome 
chemicals are used in the production of pigments 
for camouflage; priming pigments for aircraft, 
naval and maritime vessels; tanning of leather; 
textile processing; plating and anodizing; the manu- 
facture of pure metallic chromium for special al- 
loys; and other war uses. Their use in civilian paints 
will again assume importance during peacetime. 

MonganeM. Of the scores of American mines and 
gopher holes scratching for high grade manganese 
in the early part of the war, only ^aconda Copper 
Company and Domestic Manganese & Development 
Company in Montana and Dominion Manganese 
Corporation in Virginia were producing a substan- 
tial tonnage at the end of 1945. Montana accounted 
for more than three quarters of domestic produc- 
tion. Even the Sunshine Mine on the Olympic Pe- 
ninsula in Washington, which became a substantial 
wartime producer, closed down in mid-year. Some 
production also came from Arizona, Arkansas. Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and New Mexico. Together, the do- 
mestic mines produced 193,000 short tons of ore 
(35 per cent or more manganese content) in 1945 
compared to a revised production figure of 247,616 
short tons in 1944, according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines. Imports totalled 1,500,000 short tons of 
ore of that grade (1,157,561 short tons in 1944; 
1,429,599 short tons in 1943). Union of South 
Africa, Gold Coast, Cuba, and Brazil were princi- 
pal suppliers wdth lesser amounts from Chile, 
India, Russia and Mexico. 

More than 90 per cent of manganese consumed 
in the United States, either as an ore or as an alloy, 
found its way to the steel industry, where its prop- 
erties as a deoxidizer make it valuable in all steel 
production, and where it is also used to impart the 
quality of hardness to steel. Small amoimts were 
used in the manufacture of dry cells^ chemicsds, and 
miscellaneous products. Ferro-manganese, spiegel- 
eisen, and silico-manganese are the principal aDoy 
forms in which the dement is introduced in steel 
making. The dry battery industry employs a par- 
ticularly pure grade of manganese dioxide. Recon- 
struction Finance Ckirp., stodcpiling for the govern- 
ment, had stocks of 939,543 gross tons of metal- 
lurgical grade manganese as of Oct. 31, 1945. 

MDlybdanum. Of the important ferro-alloys, 
molybdenum is one of two in which the Uniteo 
States normally is the world’s principal producer. 
Mine production dropped to ^,500,000 lb. con- 
tained in concentrates in 1945 from a revised total 
of 38,679,500 lb. in 1944; 61,667,000 lb. in 1943; 
and 56,942,000 lb. in 1942. Ine sharp drop in the 
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past two years, althou^ partly due to shortage of 
manpower, was not serious from the standpoint of 
requirements, for heavy exports to Americans allies 
necessary early in the war and substitution for 
tungsten in making alloy steel no longer were 
necessary. The 1944 and 1945 ^duction reflects, 
rather, a high level of domestic demand for normal 
usage. The Colorado mine of Climax Molybdenum 
Company, high in the Rocky Mountains, produces 
the majority o( domestic ore, with other suostantial 
amounts coming as a by-product of the porphyw 
copper mines. The Pine Creek mine of U.S. 
Vanadium Corporation in southeastern California 
produced a considerable tonnage along with tung- 
sten until its operations were restricted in the fall 
of 1945. Commercial reserves of molybdenum ore 
in the United States are estimated to be sufiBcient 
to last for 422 years at the 1935-39 rate of use. 
The government, throudi the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Coimoration, held a stockpile of 4,746,202 
lb. of molybdenum contained in concentrates as 
of Oct. 31. 

Introduced into steel, molybdenum imparts 
toughness, structural stability, elevated temperature 
strength, depth hardening, and reduces suscepti- 
bility to temper brittleness. Usually used in con- 
junction with such other alloys as chrome, nickel, 
or manganese, molybdenum is alloyed in steels 
used in stress^ machinery parts, dies, high speed 
cutting tools, corrosion resistant alloys, and steels 
for use at elevated temperatures. 

Tungittn. By the end of 1945, the United States 
had progressed so far towards meeting ciurent 
tungsten requirements that it was able progres- 
sivdy to curtail its import contracts, principally 
with Bolivia. This contrasts with the situation as 
recently as 1936, when China and Burma pro- 
duced about 70 per cent of the world supply, and 
very little was mined domestically. Domestic pro- 
duction declined in 1945 to 5,807 short tons (in 
terms of 60 per cent tungsten trioxide concen- 
trates) from a 1944 production of 10.259 short 
tons. The curtailment reflected principally a drop 
in domestic and export demand whi(m had com- 
menced the previous year, and which promised 
to fall further with the end of war needs. 

Expiration of government purchase contracts 
and lower prices ri)ook down mining activities to 
three principal producers. By far the largest was the 
Yellow Pine mine of Bradley Mining Company in 
central Idaho, where a bonanza discovery just be- 
fore the war was responsible for relieving a critical 
shortage. The Nevada-Massachusetts Co. in cen- 
tral Nevada was a large producer. The Pine Creek 
mine of U. S. Vanadium Corporation (see Molyb- 
denum), at Bishop, Calif., halted mining opera- 
tions in the fall for further development work, but 
continued to treat tailings. Concentrates produced 
by several properties were treated at a government- 
owned plant at Salt Lake City. 

Despite the fine wartime records of domestic 
mines, known reserves of timgsten ore in the 
United States are limited. An estimate by Elmer 
W. Pehrson of the U. S. Bureau of Mines indicated 
commercial ore reserves would be sufiBcient to last 
only four years at the average 1935-39 rate of use. 
About 8,500 tons ( in terms of 60 per cent tungsten 
trioxide concentrates) were imported in 1945. Bo- 
livia, followed by Brazil, furnished the majority 
of the tonnage, with Argentina, Peru, Mexico, and 
New Zealand supplying lesser amounts. In 1946, 
it was generally expected that China would resume 
her place as a leading supplier, with production 
also being resumed in Burma. Rich deposits, with 
some of the ore being picked from stream beds. 


coupled with low-cost labor, indicated the revival 
of Chinese production. 

Much of the domestic and most of the foreign 
ore was sold to the American Government whifch 
had accumulated a stockpile of concentrates, as of 
Nov. 80, having a tungsten content of 25,765,200 
lb. Legislation was pending at the end of the year 
to create a permanent stockpile for use in future 
national emergencies. In addition stocks of close to 
5,500.000 lb. in terms of tungsten content were 
held by industry. 

Consumption, which dropped about 50 per cent 
following the peace with Japan, totalled about 14,- 
800 short tons (in terms of 60 per cent tungsten 
trioxide concentrates). Military requirements for 
armor piercing shot went up early in the year in 
connection with the increased ammunition prom-am 
following the Belgian break-through. Use of the 
metal in high speed tool* steels was restricted 
April 7, 1945, after having been freed in August, 
1944. With the end of the European war, restric- 
tions again were lifted, efiFective July 4, and on 
July 24 allocation control was removed from all 
tungsten products except wire. In peacetime, the 
major use of tungsten is in alloy tool and die steels 
ana tungsten caroide tools for the metal working 
industry, and for lamp filaments. Some also is used 
for gasoline motor valves, permanent magnets, 
chisels, and punches. The high-speed tool steel 
most widely used in the United States contains 18 
per cent tungsten, 4 per cent chromium, and 1 
per cent vanadium. 

Vanadium. Domestic vanadium mine production 
in 1945 dropped rapidly following the end of the 
war with a total output of 2,950,000 lb. of con- 
tained vanadium in ores and concentrates. In- 
creased emphasis was placed on vanadium produc- 
tion during the war, it was revealed, because of the 
occurrence of uranium in the vanadium ores of 
western Colorado, eastern Utah, and northeastern 
Arizona. From 2 to 4 per cent UgO, (uranium 
oxide) is contained in these ores and its recovery 
was emphasized to supplement foreign uranium 
ores for use in the atomic bomb project. 

Domestic vanadium ores were supplemented for 
normal uses by imports of 1,552,309 lb contained 
in ores and concentrates, principally from Peru. 
On Oct. 31, the United States Government, through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, main- 
tained a stockpile of ores and concentrates con- 
taining 1,805,568 lb. of vanadium. Legislation was 
imder consideration to retain this and other metals 
in a permanent stockpile to be held against future 
emergencies. Unmined commercial vanadium ore 
reserves of the United States were estimated by 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines to be sufiBcient for only 
7 years* consumption at the average 1935-39 rate 
of use, although future development may uncover 
additional deposits. 

Consumption was slightly higher than in 1944, 
when 5,355,241 lb. were used. It also slightly ex- 
ceeded the total of domestic production plus im- 
ports, the balance coming from stockpile. Like 
tungsten, vanadium is an important alloying ele- 
ment in the production of high-speed steel used for 
cutting metals. Vanadium steels also are used in 
forging and casting highly stressed mechanical 
parts, naving particular importance in the auto- 
motive industry. Improved supplies of vanadium 

ermitted the removal of restrictions on its distri- 

ution by the War Production Board June 6. 

Charles T. Post. 

FILIPINO REHABILITATION COMMISSION. A Commis- 
sion created by Act of Congress, approved June 
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29, 1944, to investigate and fonnulate recommen- • national income of the year was perforce saved. Net 
dations on all matters affecting postwar economy, savings of individuals in 1945 were estimated at 

trade, finance, economic stability, and rehabilita- $35,000,000,000, as compared with $39,900,000,- 

tion of the Philippine Islands, including the matter 000 in 1944. These huge savings, chiefly in the 

of damages to public and private property and to form of cash, played a major part in the rise in 

persons occasioned by enemy attack and occupa- stock and real estate prices during the year, and 

tion. U.S. Chairman, Millard E. Tydings. greatly complicated the task of the Office of Price 

Administration in its effort to stabilize the com- 
FINANCIAL REVIEW. The dominant financial devel- modity price structure. 

opment of the war TOriod, a rapid inflation of the Th« Stock Markot. Stock prices advanced through- 
nation's money supmy resulting from the purchase out 1945, the only sizable reaction occurring m 

of huge amounts of Government securities by the midsummer when the Japanese collapse appeared 

banks, showed little sign of abatement. Although imminent. Tlie German surrender, it was recog- 

the war came to an end, the supply of Treasury nized, would not produce drastic economic changes 

obligations expanded. The Victory Loan drive in because of the determination of the armed forces 

December, like the earlier war loan drives, stimu- to continue all-out warfare in the Far East to pre- 
late considerable purchases of Government se- dpitate an early Japanese collapse. But when one 

curities by the banks, creating billions of additional military setback mter anotlier brought nearer the 

deposits. surrender of Japan, it was feared that a drastic 

Since goods and services were not available in decline in industrial production lasting several 
sufficient volume, an abnormally large part of the montlis would cut corporate earnings sharply. The 

Dow~Jones Industrial Average 
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sporadic liquidation produced by this fear proved 
snort-lived» however. A vigorous advance in stock 
prices got under way in Au^st which carried the 
averages above the 1937 peak and up to the hipest 
point reached in 15 years. The advance was accom- 
panied by a moderate expansion of tiumover, but 
the 75 percent mar^ requirement prevailing pre- 
vented any material increase in seciuity loans such 
as accompanied strong markets in the past. 

The advance in share prices was broad and in- 
clusive. Stocks of companies in industries that 
would benefit greatly wim the end of the war, such 
as retailing, automobile manufacture, railroad 
equipment manufacture and building, were promi- 
nent in the rise. But sharpest gains were registered 
in low-priced stocks in many fields, particularly 
some or the junior public utiutv holding company 
issues where recapitalization plans were modified 
tp recognize higher portfolio values, to the ad- 
vantage chiefly of the junior equities. The repeal of 
the excess profits tax was a powerful influence 
during the final months of the year, with sharp ad- 
vances in liquor, public utility operating company 
and other groups likely to enjoy a sharp rise in 
earnings in 1946 because these corporations had 
been paying large excess profits taxes. 

Major influences behind the year’s bull market 
were: 

1. Confidence that a protracted period of record 
production of civilian goods would follow recon- 
version, because of severe shortages produced by 
the war and ample purchasing power possessed by 
the population. 

2. Repeal of the excess profits tax and expected 
further reductions in other taxation, which would 
increase corporate net income. 

3. Constant increase in tlie volume of liquid 
funds available for investment, and the declining 
level of interest rates which makes investors con- 
tent with lower stock, as well as bond, yields. 

4. Growing pressure upon commodity price ceil- 
ings, indicating that the price level might rise 
sharply following the lifting of controls. Rising 
commodity prices, bv expanduig profits of business, 
usually benefit stockholders. 

5. Significant changes in Administration per- 
sonnel and domestic policies following the death 
of President Roosevelt, indicating a swing to the 
right. This last factor played a considerable part in 
the increased popularity of utility securities. 

Not only expected reconversion difficulties, but 
especially the serious labor troubles that developed 
in the final months of the year, were largely ig- 
nored by the security markets. To an extent seldom 
encountered in the past, investors were concerned 
with the longer-term outlook, and imored near- 
term developments. Although the bull market 
which began in the spring of 1942 had lasted al- 
most four years without significant interruption, 
buying orders continued to pour into brokerage 
houses until the close of 1945. 

The turnover on the New York Stock Exchange 
ttggJfegated 377,563,575 shares during 1945, as 
compared with 263,074,018 shares in 1944. This was 
the highest turnover on the Exchange since 1937. 
The largest daily turnover of the year was 2,936,- 
050 shares on June 28. Showing the great change 
in the character of the market produced by margin 
regulations and other controls, this maximum turn- 
over for the year compared with the record for all 
time of 16,410,030 shares reached on Oct. 29, 1929. 
The New York Times index of 25 industrial stocks 
showed a rise of 24 per cent for the year, and the 
index of 25 railroad stocks gained 34 percent. 

Dividend payments were moderatdy larger, as 


the end of the war reduced pressure to build up 
cash balances of corporations and led to a number 
of extra dividends, stock dividends and split-ups. 
Cash dividends for major groups of corporatiQ^ns in 
1945 compared with 1944 as follows: 

TABLE 1— DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
(In milliont of doUart) 

19AA 1945 

Manufacturing 1,913 1^915 

Railroads 201 218 

163 178 

. 207 226 

Communications 240 244 

Heat, light A power 424 427 

Other 539 592 

Total 3,687 T.7 95 

The high, low, and closing prices of leading 
issues listed on the New York Stock Exchange are 
shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2— PRICES OF ACTIVE STOCKS, 1946 


Stock 

Alleghany Corp. . 

Am. Cable A Rad 
Am. Power A Lt. 

Am. Rad. A St.S. 

Am Roll. MiU 
Am. Tel. A Tel 
Am. Wat. Wks. 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour A Co. 

Bald Loco. . . 

Balt A Ohio 
Boeing Airplane 
Budd Mfg. . . 

Carrier Corp. 
Certain-toed Prod 
Ches A Ohio 
Colum Gas A El 
Com’wlth A South 
Cons. Edison . 

Cons Vultee . 

Cent Motors . 

Curtis Publishg 
Curtiss-Wright . . . 
Del. Lack. A West.. 

El. Power A Lt. 

Eng. Pub. Service . . 
Erie R R . . 

Gair (Robert) 

Gen. Am Invest 

Gen Eleo 

Gen. Motors. . 

Gen. Tire A Rub 
Graham-Paige Mot.. . 
Gulf Mob. A Ohio 

Hay^Mfg 

Houston Oil 
Hudson Motor 
Hupp Motor 
Illinois Central 
Interlake Iron 
Int. Nick Can 
Int. Paper 
Int. Tel. A Tel 
Jones A L. Stl. 

Laclede Gas 
Lehigh C, AN. 
Leh^Val. R R. 

Libby, McN. A L. 
Lockheed Aire. 

Marine Midland 
Mo-Kan'Texas pf. 
Nash-Kelvinator . 
Nat. Pow. A Lt ... 
N.Y. Central RR. . 
North Amer. Co. . 
Northern Pacific 

Ohio Oil 

Packard Motor 

Pan. Am Airways . . . . 
Paramount Pictures. . . 

Penn. R. R 

Pepsi-Ckila .*. . 

Pub. Svc. N.J 

Pure Oil 

Radio Corp 

Radio-Keith-Orph. 

Repub. Steel 


26-1 

8-1 

49 

29-5 

15 

6-5 

3.5-* 

24-5 

28-1 

11-1 

34- 

17-i 

25— 

10-5 

33- 

21 

16- 

7 

68- 

57-# 

11- 
4- ; 

i 

34-i 

24-1 

35-J 

17-5 

20 


24-* 

9 

9 

5-* 

16-t 


19-i 

3-5 

37 

16 

20-* 

12-i 

10-f 


24-5 

12-5 

49-1 

37-i 

77-1 

62 

40 

26 

12-1 

6-1 

30-* 

14-1 

14 

6 
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Stock 

High 

Lotr Clooc 

Sinclair Oil 

. 21-4 

14-1 

19-1 

Socony- Vacuum 

• 

13- 

17- 

Southern Pacific . . . 

. 62 

38- 

68- 

Std G AE.S4pf.. 

. 33-1 

2- 

82- 

Std.Stl Sprff 

. 20-1 

9— 

18- 

Btudehaker Corp. 

. 33-1 

18- 

81—1 

Twent. C-Fox 

. 46-1 

26- 

41- 

United Aircraft . . . 

. 88-1 

26 

84- 

United Corp 

5 



U.S. Steel 

85— f 

68- 

81- 

Warner Bros. Piet. . . 

. 35-f 

13 

32- 

WillyB-Overland .... 

. 20-1 

16-1 

1 21- 

Wilron A Co 

. 19-} 

10- 

E 17-1 


Ket 

ChBn$§ 


Bond Morknt. Pressure of idle funds of financial 
institutions, corporations and individuals seeking 
investment strengthened bond prices and depressed 
interest rates to a record low level. The most sig- 
nificant development in the Government bond 
market was the special strength of Treasury obliga- 
tions eligible for bank investment. Becoming con- 
vinced that low interest rates would continue for 
an indefinite period because of the Government’s 
effective control over the money market, banks 
reached out for longer-term issues in order to in- 
crease their earnings. Since many of the outstand- 
ing longer-term issues are not eligible for bank in- 
vestment for a number of years, a growing dis- 
crepancy developed between yields of bank eligible 
ana non-bank digible Treasury issues. Thus, the 
Treasury 2%s of 1972 which were not eligible for 
bank investment closed the year at 101 whereas 
the percent issue maturing in the same year that 
is eligible for bank investment closed at 108 ^^ 2 . 


The average yield of United States Government ol>« 
ligations maturing in 15 years or longer was 2.S per- 
cent at the end ct the year, as compared with 2.48 
per cent at the end of 1044. The average yield of 
partially tax-exempt issues with similar maturities 
was 1.5 per cent, as compared with 1.87 percent at 
the end of 1944. Late in the year, the market for 
all Government securities strengthened because of 
the belief that the Victory Loan drive provided the 
last opportunity for a long time to come to acquire 
such obligations by direct subscription at par. 

Since new corporate bond issues for the year 
were chiefly for refunding, the supply of corporate 
bonds remained limited and their Quotations 
strengthened in sympathy with those of Federal 
obligations. Yields on bonds of various ratings for 
December, 1945 compared as follows with those 
of the same month of the previous year: 


19U 184S 

2 70 2 61 
2.76 2 68 
2 08 2.79 

3.49 8.10 


Bond dealings on the New York Stock Exchange 
aggregated $2,261,000,000, the smallest since 1941. 
The decline in turnover reflected the dwindling 
proportion of speculative issues, in which turnover 
is usually p’eatest. The turnover in bonds in 1944 
aggregatea $2,694,000,000. The yield of 15 high- 
grade municipal bonds averaged 1.64 in December, 
as compared with 1.87 per cent in December, 1944. 
Average yields on a group of industrial obligations 
declined from 2.74 in Dumber, 1944 to 2.64 in 


RtUino 

Aaa 

Aa 

A 

Baa 


Dow-Jones Average of 40 Bonds 



THIRTEEN-YEAR MOVEMENT OF 40 STANOARO BONDS 
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the final month of 1945; on 40 railroad bonds from 
3.25 per cent to 2.96, and on 40 public utility 
obligations from 2.96 per cent to 2.79. 

M«w Financing. The Federal GovermPent ac- 
counted for the bulk of the years new security 
issues. The public debt increased by $46,803,000,- 
000 during 1945, of which $7,822,000,000 was 
obtained through net sales of non-marketable war 
savings bonds, and $28,838,000,000 through is- 
sues of marketable bonds. Another $7,754,000,000 
was obtained through net sales of certificates of 


purchases of Government securities, $18,000,000,- 
000 was withdrawn in the fonn of currency, and 
the other $50,000,000,000 represented additions to 
deposits of individuals and corporations. 

The increase in corporate liquid resources placed 
American corporations in the strongest financial 
position ever attained. At the close of 1945, all cor- 
porations held almost $30,000,000,000 of Govern- 
ment securities and more than $20,000,000,000 of 
cash. These totals were apart from large sums held 
by unincorporated businesses. The Securities and 


TABLE 3— LIQUID SAVINGS OF INDIVIDUALS 
(In bUlwnB of dollars) 


Tvv 

1940 

1941 

1949 

194S 

19U 

Fwrst 

Quarisr 

1946 

Second 

Quarter 

Thxrd 

Quarter 

Currency and bank deposit* 

. +3 0 

+4.9 

+11.4 

+15.3 

+16.9 

+6.0 

+2 7 

+6 6 

Bavings and loan asaociationa ... 
Insurance and pension reserves 

Private insurance 

. . +.2 

+.4 

+.3 

+.6 

+.8 

+.2 

+.3 

+ 3 

. . +1.7 

+2.1 

+2 6 

+3.1 

+3 4 

+.9 

+.9 

+.8 

Government insuranoa 

. +12 

+18 

+2 4 

+3,8 

+4 7 

+ 1.3 

+15 

+13 

Total 

Securities 

U 8. Bavingn bonds . . . 

+2.9 

+3 8 

+4 9 

+6.9 

+8.1 

+2.2 

+2 5 

+2 1 

+.9 

+2 8 

+8.0 

+U.1 

+118 

+1.4 

+3.0 

+.9 

Oth*»rU. S. Government. . 

. . . -4 

+.8 

+1.9 

+2.7 

+3 6 

-.1 

+2 2 

-.1 

State and local governments 

... -.1 

- 2 

-- 1 

+.2 

-.1 

0 

0 

-.1 

Corporate and other 

-.6 

-.5 

+ 3 

- 2 

-.3 

-.3 

-.6 

+.4 

Total 

-.2 

+2 9 

+10.1 

+13 8 

+ 16.0 

+1.0 

+4.7 

+1.1 

Total Liquid Savings 

6.9 

12 0 

26 7 

30.6 

40.8 

8.4 

10 2 

10.1 


Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 


indebtedness maturing within one year, and $609,- 
000,000 tlirouch the sale of additional Treasury 
bills. A total of $3,674,000,000 was obtained from 
the sale of special issues of Treasury obligations, 
chiefly to the social security funds. 

State and municipal financing continued at low 
ebb. pending the time when large scale public 
works could again be inaugurated by these govern- 
ment bodies. Such offerings aggregated $795,000,- 
000, which compared with $639,000,000 in 1944. 
Public offerings of obligations of Federal credit 
agencies aggregated $938,000,000, as compared 
with $433,IH)0,000 in 1944. Corporate financing 
increased materially, both for new capital and for 
refunding. Refunding was encouraged not only by 
the decline in ^interest rates, but also by the fact 
that premiums 'on called bonds and expenses could 
be charged against the excess profits tax. Therefore, 
many bond issues were refunded even though only 
small reductions in interest payments would result 
for the issuer. 

New financing for 1945, except for direct Treas- 
ury obhgations, aggregated $7,917,000,000. which 
compared with $4,153,000,000 in 1944, This was 
the highest level reached since 1029. 

Th« Nation's Savings. Net savings of individuals 
during 1945 were estimated by the Department of 
Commerce at $35,000,(X)0,000, as compared with 
$39,900,000,000 in 1944. The distribution of these 
savings, and their aggregate volume are shown in 
Table 3. 

Explaining the impact of war financing upon the 
nation's monetary system. Undersecretary of the 
Treasury Daniel W. Bell pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment spent $323,000,000,000 between July 1. 
1940 and Jime 30, 1945, approximately the p^od 
in which World War 11 dominated United States 
Treasury financing. Of this vast sum. which 
amounts to almost 40 percent of all spending that 
took place throu^out the country in these five 
years, only $133,000,000,000 was raised through 
taxation. This left a deficit of $190,000,000,000, of 
which $122,000,000,000 was obtainira throu^ 
sales of Federal securities to non-bank investors, 
while banks absorbed $68,000,000,000. Of the $68^ 
000,000,000 of deposits thus created through bank 


Exchange Commission reported current assets and 
liabilities of all United States corporations except 
banks and insurance companies as follows; 

TABLE 4— CURRENT ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF 
ALL UNITED STATES CORPORATIONS 
(/« InlltoiiB of dollars) 



Dee. 

Dee. 

Sept. 


SI 

51 

SO 


1939 

19U 

1946 

Current Assets 




Cash on hand and in banks 

10 9 

23 0 

25.7 

United States Government securities 

22 

208 

20.6 

Reooivables from Government 

00 

47 

3.3 

Other notes and aocounts receivable. . 

22.1 

22.9 

22 0 

Inventories 

18 0 

26 0 

25.9 

Other current assets 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

Total Current Assets 

64.6 

98 8 

99.2 

Cwrrent LidbUittea 




Advances and prepayments, Govern- 




ment 

00 

18 

18 

Other notes and accounts payable . . . 

21.9 

26 4 

23.9 

Federal income tax liabilities 

1.2 

10.3 

14 6 

Other current liabilities 

6.9 

88 

8.6 

Total Current Liabilities 

80.0 

63.3 

48 3 


rr'^T 

=S= 



Net Working Capital 

24.6 

46.5 

60.9 


Ragvletory Dsvalopmanft. The persistent advance 
in stock prices was recognized as resulting, at least 
in part, from the expansion of the money supply, 
and thus as reflecting to a degree inflationary forces 
present in the economy. However, some measures 
were taken or propos^ by regulalop^ authorities 
to check expansion of trading and rising prices. 

The Board of Governors (3 the Federju Reserve 
System raised margin requirements from 40 to 50 
per cent in February, and from 50 to 75 percent 
in July. On March 5, 1945, the New York Stock 
Ex^ange sought to discourage shoestring specula- 
tion in k)w-priced shares bv raising from $5 to $10 
the minimiun price of stocks that could be carried 
in margin accounts, and established an initial 
margin requirement of 10 points on stocks selling 
over $10 a share. At the same time, a minimum 
equity of $1,000 was required for margin accounts. 
No such minimum had been set previously. 

The most drastic proposal to check security 
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market speculation was that advanced in March by 
Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. Mr. Eccles 
urged that, beginning Jan. 1, 1945, a si:^ial tax of 
90 percent be impost on capitm gains derived 
from the sale of assets held less than two years. 
This would apply only to securities and real estate 
acquired after Tan. 1, 1945, so as not to discourage 
liquidation of uiose bought previously. The special 
tax rate would decline by 10 percent or more each 
year after 1945, until it would return to the rate 
prevailing before the law was passed. In advocat- 
ing this ^an, Mr. Eccles referred to the prevailing 
25 percent long-term capital gains isx as ^the most 
serious gap in the line of defense against infla- 
tionary forces.” However, little sup^rt developed 
for this plan within Congress, ana with the end 
of the war the national legislature was much more 
interested in tax reduction than in the imposition 
of new taxes. 

Jules I. Bogen. 

nNE ARTS, Committion of. The official advisory body 
of the U.S. Government upon matters of art, com- 

S osed of seven members appointed by the Presi- 
ent. Chairman: Gilmore D. Clark. It is not to be 
confused with the Socilon of Fin* Art* of the Public 
Budding Administration, which was formerly 
chargeawith the selection and placing of designs 
in public buildings but was discontinued in 1943. 

FINLAND. A republic of Northern Europe. Capital, 
Helsinki (Helsingfors). 

Aroo and Population. Finland’s original area of 
149,588 sq. mi., including about 11 percent of 
inland water area, was reduced to 134,253 sq. 
mi. by the Soviet-Finnish peace treaty of Mar. 
12, 1940, and was further reduced to about 127,- 
600 sq. mi. under the terms of the armistice 
of Sept. 19, 1944, following the second war with 
Soviet Russia. The estimated population of the 

S rewar area on Jan. 1, 1943, was 3,887,217. About 
9 percent of the inhabitants speak Finnish and 
most of ther remainder Swedish. Estimated popu- 
lations of the chief cities on Jan. 1, 1940, were; 
Helsinki (Helsingfors), 304,965; Tampere (Tam- 
merfors), 76,730; Turku (Abo), 74,351; Viipuri 
(Viborg) — ceded to the Soviet Union — 74,247; 
Vaasa 7 Vasa), 32,695. Swedish place names are 
given aoove in parentheses. 

Oev*rnm*iit. The Constitution of July 17, 1919, 
vested executive powers in a President elected for 
six years by 300 electors, chosen in the same man- 
ner as members of the Diet. Legislative power rests 
w^ the unicameral Diet and the President. The 
200 members of the Diet are elected by direct vote 
of all citizens, male and female, 24 years or more 
of age. The standing of the parties in the Diet 
elected Jul^ 1939, was: Social-Democrats, 85; 
Agrarians, 57; Coalition Party, 25; Swedish People’s 
Party, 18; IKL (Fascist group) 8: Progressives, 7. 
For the present comporition of the Diet, see 
Events, bdow. President of the republic is Field 
Marshal Baron Carl Gustav Mannerheim, who was 
elected to this post on Aug. 1, 1944, upon the resig- 
nation of President Rlsto Ryti. Undn the emer- 

g ency legislation passed at that time (see Year 
>ooK for 1944, p. 217) some functions until then 
exercised by the ihresident were transferred to the 
l^emier. J^o K. Paasikivi became Premier on 
Nov. 17, 1944. 

Erfucotion and Religion. School attendance in 
1938-39 was: elementary, 403,403; secondary, 50,- 
580; university and schools for higher education, 
8,752; vocational and technical, 20,583. Less than 


1 per cent of the adult peculation was illiterate in 
1930. War damage to eoucational institutions in 
1939-40 was estimated at 333,000,000 marks. The 
Technical University of Helsinki, where damage 
totaled 20,000,000 mark^ was repaired and reo- 
pened by Oct. I, 1940. The population on J&n. 1, 
1938, included 3,680,237 Lutherans, 70,887 Greek 
Catholics, 9,840 Baptists and other Evangelical 
church members, 1,551 Roman Catholics, 1,755 
Jews, and 360 Moslems. 

Pr^uction. In 1930 60 per cent of the working 
population was engaged in agriculture and 16.8 
per cent in industry, but Finl^d produced only 
about four-fifths of its agricultural requirements in 
the period before 1939. The two wars with Russia 
in 1939-40 and 1941-44 placed a great strain upon 
the Finnish economic system. The 1942 grain har- 
vest of 425,000 metric tons was about 70 per cent 
of normal. The yield of sugar beets was 132,000,- 
000 lb., or 50 per cent more than in 1941; of po- 
tatoes, 2,136,200,000 Ib. (1,744,600,000 in 1941). 
The livestock census of March, 1942, showed 273,- 
838 horses, 1,487,663 cattle, 352,016 sheep, 236,- 
566 swine. The output of sawn timber in 1943 was 

500.000 standards (of 1,980 bd. ft.), compared 
with 450,000 standards in 1941 and a normal pro- 
duction of about 1,200,000 standards. The 1941 
production of plywood was 1,059,399 cubic ft.: 
chemical wood pulp, 590,000 tons; mechanical 
wood pulp, 20,000 tons; newsprint, about 50,000 
tons; other paper, about 190,000 tons. Manufac- 
turing is mainly in agricultural or forest products. 

Foraign Trad*. In 1944 imports were valued at 

8.919.600.000 Finnish marks (12,876,000,000 in 
1943); exports, 6,580,000,000 Finnish marks (8,- 

712.000. 000 in 1943). In 1945 imports totaled 

6.820.000. 000 Finnish marks; exports, 11,471,000,- 
000 Finnish marks, including 4,171,000,()00 marks 
for war reparations. 

Ev*ntt, 1945. Finland's war with Germany con- 
tinued through the early montlis of 1945. Re- 
treating slowly toward North Norway, the Nazis’ 
Lapland Army hung on stubbornly to their winter 
positions in the northwestern comer of Finland. 

On March 3, the Helsinki Government released 
a declaration, dated March 1, that ’formalized the 
existing state of war between Finland and Gct- 
manv since the first clashes on Sept. 15, 1944. On 
April 26 a communique announced that the Ger- 
mans had been “practically driven out of Finland,” 
but some fighting continued right up to the formal 
surrender of Germany on May 8. 

G*n*ral Elacfiont. Finland's first parliamentary 
election in six years, — and the first Section to be 
held in any European county freed from the 
Nazis — took place, as scheduled, on March 17. Of 
the two million eli^ble voters, 1,497,533 went to 
the polls in the hignest vote ever recorded in that 
country. By all accounts the election was com- 
pletely free and honest and no attempt was made 
either by Russia or by the Allied Control Commis- 
sion to influence the vote. 

The results of the election were much as ex- 
pected. The Social-Democrats, whose leaders. 
VRind Tanner in particular, had actively supported 
Finland's disastrous war policy, lost nea^^, re- 
taining onlv 52 of their 85 seats in the last Diet. 
Virtuiuly all the dissident Social-Democratic vote, 
and a great deal more, went to fhe newly organized 
coalition known as the Popular Democrats, in 
which the Communists are predominant. This 
group, at its first electoral test, obtained 358,988 
votes, as compared with 368,201 for the Social- 
Democrats, and gained 51 seats in Parliament. 

On the right, the Agrarian League came out 
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strongest with 244,384 votes and 46 seats, a loss of 
eleven; the conservative Coalition Party gained 
three seats, for a total of 28, and TOllea 121,733 
votes. In ttie center, the Swedish People's Party 
obtained 132,530 votes and 16 seats, two less than 
before. The Progressives, with 58,658 votes and 
seven seats, maintained their position. The IKL. or 
Finnish Nazi Party, was barr^ from the poll, but 
various other small mroups also participated. 

Thus, the Left ( Socid-Democrats and Popular 
Democrats) won a slight majority of seats — 103 
out of a total of 200—in the Diet, but the old ani- 
mosity between the two noups persisted, ruling 
out any possibility of a coalition between them. 

Instead, Premier Juho K. Paasikivi, who resigned 
on April 9 but was immediately asked by the 
President to form a new government, again brought 
all major parties together in a revised coalition 
Cabinet, renecting the changed composition of the 
Diet. Accordingly, ten out of the 18 new Cabinet 
ministers were selected from the Left, and eight 
from the Right and Center; of the five Popular 
Democrats included, three were outri^t Com- 
munists and two were dissident Socialists. The 
swing to the left was more clearly indicated in a 
general reshuffle of Cabinet posts which left the 
Communist leader Yrjoe Leino in charge of the 
Ministry of Interior (and thereby of the police) 
while another Popular Democrat of note, Johan 
Helo, took over the department of education. Carl 
Johan Enckell, a Swedo-Finn, remained at his post 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

In presenting his new Cabinet, which took office 
on April 17, Premier Paasikivi declared that it 
would follow the same foreign policy as its prede- 
cessor, *T>ased on Finland’s freedom and inde- 
pendence.” At home, he promised, the Govern- 
ment would do everything in its power to sweep 
away the remains of German and Fascist influence. 

A Military Plot and Purgo. Before long, the radical 
and energetic new Minister of Interior Leino was 
able to demonstrate his determination to do away 
with the sins of the past. Early in May, discovery 
of a secret arms cache in the Uleaborg district led 
to an extensive hunt for hidden weapons in the 
course of which well-stocked arms and ammunition 
depots were unearthed all over the country. The 
investigation brought to light that bd^-ranking 
officers of the General Staff had minutely organized 
this concealment of arms in fla^ant violation of the 
armistice. As a result of these disclosures, the Chief 
of the General Staff, General Airo, two colonels, 
Nihtilae and Haahti, and a number of lesser ofiB- 
cers were arrested in mid-July. General Axel E. 
Heinrichs, commander-in-chiet of the Army was 
forced to yield his post to Lt. General J. Linaquist. 
The sensational affair continued to reverberate 
throughout the summer and on Sept. 22 Mr. Leino 
announced that in all 200 persons had been ar- 
rested in connection with it. By that time, the plot, 
which apparently had aimed at an armed uprising 
against the Paasikivi regime, had been fully 
smashed. 

Ralatient with Russia. The timely discovery and 
vigorous suppression of the military plot helped 
neatly to dissipate Russian suspicions whidi had 
been accumulating in the earlier part of the year. 
Moscow was dissatisfied with the way Finland ful- 
filled a number of armistice conditions, in particu- 
lar those relating to the disbanding of ‘nnti-Soviet” 
organizations and the trial of alleged war criminals. 
In both respects, Finland proved to be slow rather 
than uncooperative. The purge of the General 
Staff, preceded by abolition of the traditionally 
anti-Russian Qvic Guards’ Corps, and followed by 


the indictment of pro-German leaders (see below), 
cleared the atmosphere and by the end of the year 
few issues remained bMstween Finland and Russia. 

In the matter of reparations, Finland bent all its 
energy to fulfill the armistice obligations fully ^d 
on time. However, at the close of the first year, 
ending Sept. 18, there was a slight deficit in the 
stipulated Quota of $50,000,0(X) worth of deliveries. 
This was due to diffictilties in obtaining enough 
raw materials and machinery for the production of 
the stipulated amount of metal goods; included in 
the deliveries were 300,000 tons of merchant ship- 
ping valued at $14,0()0,000. 

These reparations payments accounted for about 
85 percent of all Finnish exports during that pe- 
riod, leaving only a slim margin of foreign ex- 
changes for which compensation was received. As 
a result, Finland’s economic situation showed little 
improvement during the year. There was, as in 
other European countries, an acute shortage of coal 
that hampered industrial recovery. No early relief 
was in si^t for the general scarcity of consumer 
goods and the supply of food remained, through- 
out the year, just above starvation levels. Russia 
supplied some cereals and a little coal and Sweden 
provided assistance by granting Finland a $50,- 
000,000 credit 

The outlook for 1946 was gloomy. Althou^ 
Russia, as a result of negotiations conducted in 
October in Moscow by Minister Helo, agreed to 
spread its total reparations claim of $300,000,000 
over eight years instead of six, the amount payable 
in 1946 was increased by an additional demand for 
$14,000,000 to make up for the damage caused in 
East Karelia by the Finnish army during the war. 
Inasmuch as payments effected in 1945 had 
strained Finnish resources to the limit, it ap- 
peared doubtful whether Finland could meet the 
next year’s quota without credits from abroad. 

These dimculties notwithstanding, Finland’s re- 
lationship with Russia on the whole developed 
satisfactorily. There were practically no inci- 
dents between tlie few Russian soldiers stationed 
in the country and the population. Premier Pa- 
asikivi in an address on the first anniversary of the 
armistice, on Sept. 19, praised the moderation 
and understanding shown the Finns by the Soviet 
Chairman of the Allied Control Commission, Gen. 
Andrei A. Zhdanoff. 

Diplomatic Rahabilitation. At the Potsdam Confer- 
ence of the Big Three in July aneement was 
reached on an early resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations with Finland. Moscow movM first, ap- 
pointing a minister to Helsinki on Aug. 6. Tne 
United States and Great Britain followed suit 
two weeks later. Simultaneously the Allied Con- 
trol Commission in Helsinki lifted a number of 
restrictions on Finnish shipping and aviation. 

The question of a peace treaty between the 
Allies and Finland was taken up at the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting in September, in London, but 
was left hanging fire when the conference broke 
up without practical agreements. On Nov. 5 the 
State Department removed all Finnish citizens 
and firms from its economic blacklist, thus clear- 
ing the way for the restoration of normal trade 
relations between the two countries. 

Pratidantial Criiit. In the latter part of the year, 
two closely connected issues kept Finland astir: 
the war guilt question and President Mannerheim’s 
retirement. 

The position of the aging President had. been 
awkward from the moment the armistice was 
signed. There never was any question but that 
Mannerheim, as commander-in-chief of the Fin- 
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nish Army, bore a large ahare of responsibility lor 
Finland's involvement at the side of Germany. 
The Soviet press had frequently and vidously at* 
tacked him as a leading war criminal. The Fin- 
nish Communists were not lets outspoken in their 
criticism of the President. 

The events of 1945 increasingly weakened 
Mannerheim's already shaky position. He had 
hinted that he would resign after the elections of 
March 17. but failed to do so, although the swing 
to the left placed some of bis personal enemies 
into positions of great power. The scandal of the 
secret arms caches, involving many of the Presi- 
dent's friends and close associates, further sapped 
his prestige. When the war guilt issue, after many 
postponements, finally came up for action, Man- 
nerheim’s position became untenable. 

Under the terms of the armistice, Finland had 
bound herself to prosecute not only “war crim- 
inals," i.e. persons guilty of crimes committed in 
connection with the war, but also the so-called 
“war responsiblcs," a term applied to former gov- 
ernment leaders such as president Risto 
Premier Jukho W. Rangell, and Finance Min- 
ister Vaind A. Tanner. 

Aside from the Communists and other radicals, 
few people in Finland were eager to comply with 
this provision of the armistice. The general 
tendency, shared by Paasikivi, was to let bygones 
be bygones if it could be done without arousing 
Russia. The Soviets, far from condoning the past, 
kept prodding the Finns and eventually gave 
clearly to understand that they would take mat- 
ters into their own hands If the Finnish Govern- 
ment failed to prosecute the war resxxinsibles. 

In May the Diet set up a special investigating 
body, the so-called “Homborg Committee,^* (so 
nam^ after its chairman, Eric Homborg, a 
Swedo-Finnish scholar and lawyer) which ren- 
dered a lengthy report on July 28. The rcoort 
charged that some of the former leaders had 
“passively and probably consciously" allowed 
Finland to drift into the war, but it refrained 
from making persona] charges. 

Nobody was satisfied with the Homborg Re- 
port, least of all Moscow and General ZhdancifiF. 
After a formal protest delivered by the latter, 
Paasikivi reverseef his stand on the war guilt issue 
and adopted the view that the nation^ interest 
demanded speed and vigor in the prosecution 
of war criminals. On Aug. 15 he introduced in the 
Diet a bill authorizing the formation of special 
courts to try war criminals and political leaders 
responsible for the war. The bill encoimtered 
heavy opposition but was finally passed early In 
Semernber. About the same time it was learned In 
Hdsinki that President Mannerheim was seriously 
ill and had been hospitalized. 

Mannerhehn's illness (a catarrhal infection) 
was real, but its gravity was more of a diplomatic 
nature. On Oct. 19 the President turned over his 
functions to Paasikivi on the ground that he was 
unable to exercise them because of illness. Polit- 
ical circles In Helsinki, however, admitted freely 
that Mannerheim really had stepped down so as 
not to identify himself with the forthcoming 
trials of war responsibles, several of whom were 
among his personal friends. On Nov. 4 Manner- 
heim left Finland ^ ship for Madeira for a pro- 
longed rest cure. There was little doubt that his 
departure had a political background and it 
seemed unlikely that he would ever resume his 
functions. In the meantisne. Premier Paasikivi also 
took over the office of President. 

War Trialt Start. The long-delayed trial of the 


principal “war responsibles" finally began on Nov. 
15 in Helsinki. El^t persons were jiamed as de- 
fendants. They includra, in addition to the afore- 
named Rangell, and Tanner, former Tremier 
Edwin Linkomies, former Forei^ Minister Karl 
Henrik Ramsay, former Interior Minister Antti 
Kukkonen, former Finance Minister Tyko Reinikka, 
and the fonner Finnish Minister to Berlin, Toivo 
Kivimaeki: all were arrested on Nov. 6. 

Highlights of the indictment, presented by 
Prosecutor Toivo Tarianne, were the charges that 
the defendants, during the armistice p^od of 
1940-41, had maintained Finland in a virtual 
state of war, and that President Ryti, in June, 
1941, had concluded a military pact with Ger- 
many. The prosecution also involved Manner- 
heim in its charges. In the absezice of the Presi- 
dent, a deposition of his was read into the court 
records in which Mannerheim described the Ryti- 
Ribbentrop agreement of June, 1944, (see 1945 
Year Book) as “a patriotic action," and declared, 
“1 always defended, and will always defend the 
Ryti-Ribbentrop agreement." On Nov. 17 the 
trial was adjourned until Dec. 10 to give the de- 
fendants time to prepare their defense. 

Joachim Joesten. 


FIRE PROTECTION. During the early months of 1945, 
fire in a form more devastating than ever before 
witnessed in world history was visited upon the 
cities of Germany and Japan. The terrific toll of 
death and destruction caused by the aerial incen- 
diary attacks on the metroTOlitan centers of our 
enemies can be appreciated only by those who 
have actually seen the results. The so-called “fire- 
storms" reported in various German cities exceeded 
in intensity and devastating efFect any recorded 
conflagration of peacetime, and rendered fire 
fighting efforts completely futile. “Firestorm" is 
a mass of fresh air moving at hurricane rate to re- 
place superheated rising air. “Firestorms" were of 
sufficient power to uproot trees of all sizes and blow 
down doors and windows. 

Meanwhile, here in the United States the trend 
of ever rising fire losses continued apace. Accord- 
ing to the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the national fire loss was estimated at $455,329,- 
000, the largest annual loss since 1930. This esti- 
mate is conservative as it does not include a number 
of large losses in government-owned properties 
which are not reported in the usual manner. For 
purposes of comparison the annual fire losses for 
the past ten years follow: 


1930 $ 200 , 659,440 1941 $ 303 , 895,000 

1937 254 . 950.423 1942 314 . 205.000 

1938 258 . 477.944 1943 373 , 000.000 

1939 275 . 102,119 1944 423 . 458.000 

1940 286 , 878,007 1945 455 , 829,000 

No less than 150 fires, each of which resulted 
in a loss of a quarter million dollars or more, oc- 
curred in die United States, Canada, and Alaska. 
Seventeen of these were in Canada and two in 
Alaska. The number of these large loss fires repre- 
sents an increase of 33 per cent over the number 
reported to the National Fire Protection Association 
for 1944 and an increase of 240 per cent during 
thepast five years. 

The largest loss of the year occurred on Sept. 15 
when fire, following collapse of three U.S. Navy 
blimp hangars during a hurricane which struck 
die Richmond ( Fla. ) Naval Air Station, destroyed 
866 Navy planes, 25 Navy patrol blimps, and 150 
automobiles. The loss from this fire hat been 
variously estimated at more than $30,000,000. This 
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fire is of particular interest also because of the 
extensive use of flammoofed timber in die hangar 
construction. Near^ &) per cent of the 0,000,000 
square feet of timber used in the construction of 
these hangars had been treated by a pressure im- 
pregnation process to meet Navy specifications. 
This flameproofed timber gave a good account of 
itself, resisting ignition except in areas where large 
quantities of gasoline or other flammable liquids 
were present. 

ProDably no fire of the year attracted so much 
nationwide publicity, as that which followed the 
collision of an Army bombing plane with the Em- 
pire State Building in New York on the fog^ 
morning of July 28. The plane tore a huge hole 
in the north wall of the dcyscraper at the 78th and 
79th floors, and burning gasoline spread over the 
area, a considerable part of which was -either 
vacant or used for storage purposes. Fourteen per- 
sons were killed and twenty-five injured in this 
disaster. 

The largest individual losses of life were ac- 
counted for by a dust explosion in a grain elevator 
at Port Arthur, Ontario, on Aug. 7 and an explo- 
sion followed by several fires in a coal mine at 
Pineville, Kentucky, on Dec. 26. The toll in the 
first instance was 22 dead and 27 injured. *rhe 
coal mine disaster took 24 lives. On Jan. 31, lire 
in a small foster home for infants and young chil- 
dren at Auburn, Maine, took the lives of 16 cl^dren 
and a nurse. On Christmas eve, a Christmas tree 
fire in a hospital for old people at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, cost 16 lives. 

During the first eight months of 1945 the war- 
time problems of fire protection continued. With 
the coming of peace a new set of problems con- 
fronted the fire protection profession. The recon- 
version of industrial plants to the production of 
peace time commodities presented great possi- 
bilities for serious fires unless extreme care was 
taken to maintain protective facilities and services 
during the conversion period. At the years end 
the fear of serious fires in plants under conversion 
had not been realized. 

With the ending of the war, tlie problem of fire 
protection of the tremendous quantity of surplus 
property became more acute, and during the 
closing months of 1945 steps were taken by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to adopt meas- 
ures of protection. 

The acute shortage of housing facilities and the 
pressing need for new housing presents a very 
real dancer in the possibility of a breakdown in 
existing building relation which would permit 
the erection of definitely hazardous structures. 
Many cities are reviving interest in building codes 
and there is considerable activity in the revision 
of existing codes. People are demanding shelter, 
however, and even the elementary rules of fire-safe 
construction may be broken unless careful and in- 
telligent guidance is given in each community. 

As the result of selective service, the highly paid 
jobs in war industries, and the wartime scarcity of 
fire apparatus, municipal fire departments have 
been left in a weaken^ condition. Thousands of 
servicemen, particularly in the Navy have received 
excellent training in fire fighting techniques. Many, 
of these men vidll undoubtedly become available 
to municipal fire departments in the year ahead, 
but fire departments generally are faced with the 
responsibility for making the fire service attractive 
to these trained recruits. 

1945 saw the end of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense which since 1041 had been a ffictor in fire 
protection throughout the country. With it went 


the States War Inspection Service, an OCD spon- 
sored scheme for the fire inspection of important 
industrial plants, which for some two years had 
rendered valuable service. 

A development of great interest to fire protec- 
tion engineers was tlie adoption by the War Man- 
power Commission of an adequate and accurate 
aefinidon of fire protection engineering. That there 
is such a separate and distinct profession has not 
been generally recognized, and diis official defini- 
tion should help materially. 

In the field cn fire prevention education, interest 
and activity continued to increase. Fire Prevention 
Week in October, 1945, was probably more widely 
observed throughout the United States and Canada 
than ever before. Winner in the contest sponsored 
by the National Fire Protection Association for 
excellence in the observance of Fire Prevention 
Week was Memphis, Tenn. Jersey City, N. J., and 
Chicago, 111., placed second and third respectively. 

In the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest con- 
ducted by the National Fire Waste Council of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce for year-round fire 
prevention activities, Wichita, K^sas emerged as 
winner of the grand award for its performance 
in 1944. 

Charles Sxtmner Morgan. 

FISCAL SERVICE. A division of the U.S. Department 
of the Treasury, which consists of the following: 
Office of the Fiscal Assistant Secretary (Edward 
F. Bartelt ) ; Bureau of Accounts ( Vacant ) ; Bureau 
of the Public Debt (William S. Broughton, Com- 
missioner); Office of the Treasurer of the United 
States (William A. Juhan, Treasurer). 

PISH AND WILDUFE SERVICE. Although still on a 
wartime basis during most of 194^ the Fish and 
Wildlife Service devoted as much effort as possible, 
with limited personnel, to the business of providing 
the greater wildlife resources that will be reqiiirea 
and demanded by the American nation for public 
enjoyment now that the war has ended. Hunting 
and fishing will greatly increase because ^eat 
numbers or young men who under normal civilian 
life would not have had the opportunity have be- 
come thorough outdoorsmen. Thousands will want 
to hunt ana fish who previously sought other 
recreation. 

In an effort to re-establish one of America's fa- 
vorite game fishes in the rivers of the northern At- 
lantic coast, the Service planted about 68,000 
salmon in the rivers of Maine in the fall of 1945. 
Atlantic salmon were planted in the St. George 
River and the east branch of the Penobscot, and 
silver salmon in the Pemaquid and Ducktrap 
Rivers. All the salmon were reared from the egg 
stage at the Federal hatchery at Craig Brook, 
Maine. 

The 108 Federal fish hatcheries, maintained in 
42 states, produced a total of 5,740,067,958 eggs, 
fry, and fingerling, or larger fishes during 1944. 
Nearly 4 million fishes were supplied for the 
stocking of 5,446 farm fish ponds. 

Under the terms of the Pittman-Robertson Act, 
$880,000 was ap^rtioned among the states for the 
restoration and development of their wildlife re- 
sources for the fiscal year beginning Julv 1, 1945. 
Since participating states are required to con- 
tribute 25 percent of the cost of the projects, a 
total of $1,179,999.99 was made available for 
wildlife restoration projects. During the past fiscal 
year 168 inrojects, obligating $1,040,040, were 
approved. 

The nation-wide system of wildlife refuges con- 
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tinued to be a most important safe^ard to the 
country's waterfowl populations and to provide 
haven during some part of the year for at least one- 
fourth of the migratory waterfowl in North Amer- 
ican. In spite of war conditions, waterfowl marshes 
on the refuge area improved — with a secondary 
result that the production of fur animals has 
steadily increased. During the 1944-45 trapping 
season, 222,421 fur animms were taken on r^uge 
areas, of which 214.432 were muskrats. Commercial 
fishermen removed 1,786,499 pounds of rough 
fishes from refuge waters. Recreational fishing 
totaled 1414257 man-days and resulted in die 
taking of 697,703 fishes. Revenue from economic 
use on national wildlife refuges, including the 
disposition of big game animals, fur animals, and 
surplus products, amounted to $275,555 during 
the past year. 

the basis of its annual January inventory of 
the migratory waterfowl in the United States, the 
Service estimated the 1945 population at 105,500,- 
000, a decrease of approximately 20,000,000 from 
the 1944 figure. The number of banded birds re- 
ported during the year was 142,569, of which 31,- 
113 were migratory waterfowl. The grand total 
since the inception of the work under Government 
auspices is in excess of 5,600,000. Recovery records 
to the number of 14,759 were obtained during the 
ye^ bringing the total to 346J243. 

The 65 U.S. game management ^ents, working 
singly or in cooperation with State officers, obtained 
2,328 convictions, fines and costs of $80,685.72, 
and jail sentences of 964 days. As of Sept. 28, 
1,458,628 "duck stamps” were reported sold during 
the 1944-45 season. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944, 7,846,168 fishing licenses and 7,- 
505,258 hunting licenses were sold by the various 
states. 

The waterfowl control promam in California 
proved highly successful in abating damages to 
agricultural crops. In other depredation areas 
game agents worked with farmers in frightening 
ducks from unharvested crops. 

Notable process was made in the Service's wild- 
life research laboratories at Denver, Colo., and 
Bowie, Md., in the search for new rodenticides 
through the development and field demonstration 
of the utility of a compound called "1080.” This 
material, sodium fiuoroacetate, poisons rodents as 
well as certain other mammals and birds. It is 
readily soluble in water, has only a slight taste in 
the dilutions in which it is commonly used, and is 
adaptable to most of the methods used in rodent 
bait preparation. Extensive controlled experiments 
as to the effects of DDT on fish and wildlife were 
at the Patuxent Research Refuge at Bowie, 

As a result of a relentless war against predatory 
animals in the West, tens of thousands of lambs, 
calves, and turkeys went to market this year instead 
of into the maws of hungry coyotes and bobcats. 
A total of 112,451 predators were taken in Federal- 
cooperative control operations in spite of wartime 
handicaps caused by a shortage of trained hunters, 
automotive equipment, and various ingredients or 
predator control baits. The total take consisted of 
102,979 coyotes. 7,325 bobcats and lynx, 1,365 
wolves, 619 stock-killing bears, and 163 mountain 
lions. 

A total of 76,964 sealskins were taken during the 
summer sealing period on the Pribilof Islands of 
Alaska, a 61 per cent increase over the 47,652 
taken last year. The 1945 census of these animals 
indicated that there were 3,155,268 animals in die 
herd, an increase of 209,605 over the 1944 total 


When the Federal Government took over direct 
management of the herd less than 35 years ago, 
fewer than 120,000 animals remained following 
decades of slausd^tering. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries, which 
was established for the handling of the wartime 
problems of the fishery industry, was discontinued 
at the end of 1945. 

The Division of Commercial Fisheries has em- 
phasized assistance to the fishery industry in its 
problems of production, processing, and marketing. 
Such aid will continue, looking to the development 
and maintenance of successful peacetime opera- 
tions. 

Two new offices for the dissemination of daily 
market information on supplies and shipments of 
fish and fishery products were opened in 1945, one 
at San Pedro, Calif., in August and the other at 
Hampton, Va., in December. The Jacksonville, 
Fla., office, closed since August, 1943, because of 
lack of operating ftmds, was re-opened. 

Ira N. Gabreelson. 

FISHERY COORDINATION, Offlca of. An Office of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, created on July 
21, 1942, by the designation of the Secretary of 
the Interior as Fishery Coordinator, for the purpose 
of develcming and assuring sustained production of 
aquatic food supplies essential to the conduct of 
the present war, and coordinating the policies, 
plans, and programs relating to war that affect the 
fishery industnes and aquatic food supplies. The 
Secretary of Interior was delegated the responsi- 
bility for diose portions of the war food program 
concerned with the production and processing of 
fishery commodities, including the allocation of 
production materials and facilities. 

FLOOD CONTROL. Flood troubles and flood control 
or preventive measures continue to increase, and 
seem to pace one another, while the costs mount 
correspondingly. Practically every State is con- 
cerned with flood hazards and protective works. 
The aggregate cost estimated for works authorized 
and ready for construction is enormous, but be- 
yond these are the works being planned for the 
future. Even allowing for the economic aspects of 
protection of property, public health and safety, 
and utilization of flood waters, the costs are stag- 
gering. Control measures include; ( 1 ) flood pre- 
vention by holding back excess water; (2) reg- 
ulation of the flow or escape of these stored 
waters; and (3) protection against flood damage 
where excess flows are expected. It is estimated 
that in any large region the flood damage will be 
distributed thus: 75 per cent in headwater val- 
leys, 15 per cent in cities, 6 per cent in the main 
valleys, and 4 per cent on tributaries. Destructive 
floods in large rivers attract public attention, but 
there is a vast annual aggregate of damage and 
death along hundreds ot minor streams. Head- 
water control of main streams is but one factor in 
the problem. 

Predictions of flood occurrences in long and short 
terms of yeauis are essential in the design of 
many such works as bridges, dams, water supply 
. and sewerage ^sterns. Much research is devoted 
to the study or past, present and future condi- 
tions as to probable frequency and volume of 
floods. Forecasting and predicting are based on 
these studies. 

The Federal program for general flood control 
and protection, under the War Department 
(Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army) began in 1937, 
and by June 30, 1945, there were 49 reservoirs and 
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114 local protection projects in operation. Many 
other projects, halted by the war, are now to be 
put under construction. Flood control works ready 
to be started in the fall of 1945 total $833,000,- 
000, while others ready by next spring total 
$143,000,000. From 1937 to the middle ot 1945, 
Congress appropriated $605,742,000 for this pro- 
gram. The Flood Control Act, approved in De- 
cember, 1944, authorized $750,000,000 for 150 ad- 
ditional projects and continuation of works pre- 
viously approved. In all. Congress has authorized 
$1,680,400,000 for the construction of 650 res- 
ervoir and local protection projects. And supple- 
menting all this. Congress has appropriated $12,- 
000,000 for emergency repairs to levees and other 
works damaged by the floods of 1944 and 1945. 
Plans are prepared by the Army engineers and the 
works are carried out under their direction. Re- 
quests for funds for projects are submitted to 
me Bureau of the Budget, which transmits them 
to Congress through the President. Work cannot 
be started until Congress has approved the proj- 
ect and appropriated the necessary funds. 

Many projects including dams and reservoirs 
are of the multi-purpose type; that is, while flood 
control is the main purpose, the stored water may 
be utilized for irrigation, power development, mu- 
nicipal or industrial supply or, in rare cases, to 
assist navigation. During flood periods, the Army 
engineers have carried out an effective program of 
protection and rescue work in threatened and in- 
undated areas. 

On the Mississippi, levee reinforcement is in 
progress for some 200 miles, from Alton, 111., to 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. Numerous types of paving 
or revetment are used to protect the slopes of the 
levees from erosion by waves and currents. To re- 
lieve New Orleans from the hazard of approaching 
high water, the Bonnet Carree floodway or channel 
above the city was opened, in March, diverting 
part of the Mississippi flood flow into Lake Pont- 
chartrain. About 160 miles farther north is the 
Morganza floodway, to divert flood flows to the 
Atchafalaya valley. Extensive works are planned in 
the upper Mississippi, between St. Louis and St. 
Paul, on account of floods in early 1945. 

The Ohio River program includes regulation 
by a series of reservoirs on the tributaries. With 
these completed, the maximum flood level at 
Pittsburgh (which averages a flood a year) will 
be reduced several feet. Since the disastrous Pitts- 
burgh flood of 1936, eight storage dams (out of 
a program for 14) have been built on the Al- 
legneny, Monongahela, and Beaver rivers. Along 
the Ohio there are numerous levees and flood 
walls; also pumping stations to handle interior 
drainage water. Work has been resumed on such 
improvements at Paducah, Evansville, Cincinnati, 
and Portsmouth. This last named place has a con- 
crete flood wall 7,500 ft. long ana 20 ft. high. 

In Texas, a dam on the Trinity River will form 
a storage reservoir for the protection of Fort 
Worth and Dallas, and partial protection for 
Houston is provided by the recently completed 
Barker Dam on Buffalo Bayou. In California, a 
comprehensive program for dams and reservoirs 
for flood control is being handled by the State 
in cooperation with local authorities, the Army 
en^neers and the Bureau of Reclamation. On the 
Illinois River, works for the protection of the 
East Peoria Drainage and Levee District have 
been completed. A score of dams on the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries form multi-pur- 
pose reservoirs, the discharge from which is 
operated as a unit system. 


Several States are taking cognizance of the 
flood control problem. Illinois has a Legislative 
Flood Control Investigation Commission (1943), 
which made a progress report in 1945 and was 
continued to 1947. Indiana, Minnesota and Arkan- 
sas have similar organizations. Protective works 
at Syracuse, N. Jf., include a dam and channel 
improvement on Onondago Creek. Five States in 
tlie New England region organized an Inter- 
state Flood Control Commission in October, to 
cooperate with the Army engineers in completing 
a $90,000,000 flood control project for the Con- 
necticut River, on which $29,000,000 has al- 
ready been spent. 

The new treaty with Mexico, ratified in April, 
provides for flood control works on the Colorado 
River and the Rio Grande. To relieve the city of 
Mexico from flood hazards, orders have been 
mven for expediting work on the Tequizquiac 
drainage tunnel, which has been under construc- 
tion for some years. To repair the damage done in 
Holland through the breaching of the coastal 
dikes by the Germans, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment has ordered from the United States a supply 
of excavators, tractors and other machinery, as 
well as 200 oil-engine pumping units to drain the 
flooded areas. See Dams. 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION. Wartime en- 
forcement of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
was directed toward the maintenance of normal 
high standards of purity and truthful labeling, in 
the face of disrupted conditions that invitea re- 
laxation of controls. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration's regulatory work is performed through 
( a ) the inspection of factories and warehouses for 
sanitation and processing controls maintained, and 
the condition of raw materials, (b) the collection 
and examination of representative samples of inter- 
state shipments, and (c) the institution of actions 
in Federal courts when violations are encountered. 

The wartime breakdown of normal sanitary con- 
trols in food establishments, particularly in storage 
warehouses, has been a serious aspect of the do- 
mestic food situation. Over 71 percent of food 
seizures in 1945 were based upon charges of filth 
and decomposition. While some manufacturers 
were careless about factory sanitation and used 
unfit raw materials, large quantities of food became 
contaminated with rodent, insect, and other filth 
after the food had arrived at its destination in 
sound condition. Highest in number of seizures 
were cereal products, including baked goods. 

In 1945 the Administration continued to dis- 
courage attempts by a minority fringe to debase 
foods at the expense of consumers. Even after 4 
war years, honest merchandise has not been under- 
mined by “ersatz” products. Seizures of foods 
illegally cheapened with inferior ingredients were 
numerous, but were confined to a comparatively 
small group of operators, many of whom have 
been substantially penalized by the Federal courts. 
Another type of economic violation receiving con- 
centrated regulatory attention was the shipment of 
foods below official standards, such as low-fat 
butteL and inferior grades of canned vegetables 
and fruits failing to bear the prescribed sub- 
standard legend. Since most of the standardized 
foods were rationed and important in the consumer 
diet, enforcement of standards was imperative. 
Every effort was made to return seized items to 
consumer channels after the goods were reprocessed 
when possible, as in the case of low-fat butter, or 
relabeled to correct the violation. Short-weight 
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and deceptively packaged foods were also seized 
and distribution was permitted only after the 
consumer deception had been corrected. 

The principal objectives in drug enforcement 
were the maintenance of the purity and standard 
composition of medicines and the prevention of 
misbranding with false and misleading claims or 
with inadeauate directions and warnings. Im- 
purities, such as undissolved particles, in injection 
drugs, and lack of sterility, in surreal dressings, 
accounted for a large percentage of me substandard 
official drugs Seized. Increased wartime use of 
home remedies resulted in a larger number of 
seizures of products ill-suited for die conditions 
for which they were sold than at any time since 
the 1938 Act became effective. Few of the items 
seized, however, bore claims for cancer, diabetes, 
tuberculosis, and other serious diseases requiring 
immediate rational medical treatment. Many were 
labeled with adroit references to disorders common 
to war-weary persons and represented an economic 
rather than a health danger to the purchaser. 

Sample pre-testing of every lot of penicillin 
produced, previously done by the Administration 
under wartime controls, will continue under the 
1945 penicillin amendment to the Act, passed 
unanimously after recommendation by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency as es- 
sential to public health protection. Changes in drug 
regulations were issued to effect adequate labeling 
with directions and warnings on crugs suitable 
for self-administration. 

New-drug applications, permitted to become 
effective, numbered 132. Estimation of the data 
accompanying such applications, to demonstrate 
safety for use and adequacy of manufacturing 
controls, is becoming more complex as new syn- 
thetic chemicals are developed and new uses are 
proposed for older substances. 

Total seizures of foods, drugs, cosmetics, and 
caustic poisons in the fiscal year 1945 were 3,112. 
There were 380 criminal prosecutions brought 
against concerns chafed with having made 1,268 
violative shipments. The courts were requested to 
grant 35 injunctions to restrain further violations. 
Fines totaling $164,856 were imposed by the 
courts in 269 criminal cases terminated in 1945. 
The highest fine was $18,000, and in 44 cases fines 
were $1,000 or more. Jau sentences were imposed 
upon 26 individuals, of which 13 were suspended 
and 13 actually served. 

Paul B. Dunbar. 

FOOJBALL. The ^diron game, given impetus by 
the sudden ending of the war, enjoyed a boom 
season in 1945, when all-time high attendance 
records were established in intercollegiate and 
professional circles. A total of 7,264,147 fans 
streamed into the stadia of seventy-five leading 
colleges and universities from coast to coast, mak- 
ing an increase of 1,888,536 over the previous year. 
The National League shattered all marks in its 
twentv-six-year-old history, when its ten teams 
played to 1,918,631 fans. In averaging 28.653 
spectators for sixty-eight games professional foot- 
ball left no doubt that it finally has taken its place 
as a major attraction on the annual sports calendar. 

The first postwar season also was notable for 
the return of many former stars from the service, 
some of whom joined their former ceffiege elevens 
at once to help the 17-vear-olds who had carried 
on during the years of depleted manpower. Al- 
though the brand of play nad not yet returned' 
to its standard of 1940 and '41, the campaign held 
a goodly share of thrilling games. 


When the season closed, experts the country 
over were unanimous in their cmoice of Army as 
the team of the year. The West Pointers, with the 
neat Doc Blanchard and Glen Davis running 
Behind a powerful line, truly earned the right to 
be called one of the outstanding intercollegiate 
elevens of all time. The Army-Navy contest, for 
the first time since 1941, returned to its familiar 
setting in the Philadelphia Municipal Stadium and 
when the Cadets routed the Middies bv a score 
of 32-13 they completed their second straight 
campaign undefeated. Blanchard and Davis tallied 
all five of the touchdowns to give West Point its 
eighteenth straight trimnph and the best record 
ever compiled by an Army outfit. 

Blanchard, winner of just about every individual 
trophy in the ^ort, and his fellow Ail-American 
proved impossible to stop during the season as 
Army rolled over nine rivals, including such teams 
as Michigan, Duke, Notre Dame, and Pennsylvania. 

While Army's powerhouse, which never was in 
danger of defeat, dominated the picture, several 
other good elevens emerged from the Autumnal 
scramble. Alabama was ranked second to the 
Cadets and the Crimson Tide went on to defeat 
Southern California in the Rose Bowl. Navy, 
beaten only by Army, but tied by Notre Dame, 
was rated third nationallv. 

Indiana, under the tutelage of the popular Alvin 
(Bo) McMillin, won the Western Conference 
championship for the first time in forty-six years 
and for that feat McMillin was acclaimed the sea- 
son's outstanding coach. Southern California, when 
it defeated U.C.L.A. by 26-15 before 103,000 fans, 
clinched the Pacific Coast crown, while Texas won 
the Southwest title. Other group leaders were 
Penn, Ivy League; Alabama, Southeastern; Duke, 
Southern; Missouri, Big Six; Oklahoma Aggies, 
Missouri Valley: and Denver, Big Seven. 

Southern California's record of never having 
lost in the Rose Bowl was badly marred last Tan. 1 
when the Trojans were conquered by Alabama, 
34-14, before a crowd of 93,000. The same dav, 
the Oklahoma Aggies routed St. Mary's Gaels, 
33-13, before 75,000 in the Sugar Bowl at New 
Orleans. The East All-Stars rallied to deadlock the 
West, 7-7, in the twenty-first annual Shrine con- 
test at San Francisco; and Miami tripped Holy 
Cross, 13-6, on a last-minute pass interception in 
Miami's Orange Bowl. In other major games on 
New Year's Day, Georgia downed Tulsa, 20-6, New 
Mexico topped Denver, 34-24, and Texas beat 
Missouri, 40-27. 

Pro football produced a number of rousing 
games and unexpected developments, the first sur- 
prise coming vsmen the Chicago Bears, long a 
power in the National League, went toppling to 
one defeat after another, while the underrated 
Cleveland Rams skyrocketed to the top. The Rams 
annexed the championship of the Western Division 
and the Washington Redskins, after a mad scramble 
with Philadelphia's Eagles, took Eastern laurels. 
The play-off for the league title, held in Cleve- 
land's Municipal Stadium in near-zero weather, 
produced one of the most thrilling contests of all 
time and ended with the Rams winning, 15-14 
for the world pro crown. A new mark for play-off 
receipts was set when 32,178 fans paid $164,542 
to see the battle. Bob Waterfield of Cleveland was 
generally acclaimed as the leading pro star of the 
year. 

The closing weeks of the National League cam- 
paign saw a Lombshell dropped into the ranks of 
the old club owners when Dan Topping annoimced 
that he was joining forces with the newly-created 
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All-America Conference and that his Brooklyn 
Tigers, who in 1945 were merged with Boston, 
would play as the New York Yankees in the new 
circuit in the Fall of 1946, when the conference 
is to make its debut. 

Thomas V. Hanet. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS, Ofllc* of. A 

branch of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
which has been collecting, analyzing, and dis- 
seminating information on foreign competition and 
demand for farm products and agricultural policy. 
Its primary purpose is to study the factors influenc- 
ing the food supply and needs of foreign countries, 
competition, traae barriers, production and market- 
ing, and other developments affecting American 
agriculture. 

At the outbreak of the war, the work of the 
Office was focused on projects related to the war 
effort. Among these were the preparation of re- 
ports on the food situation ana problem in ene- 
my and Allied countries; preparation of handbooks 
on the agriculture of enemy-occupied countries, 
for the use of the Allied Military Governments; as- 
sistance in the formulation of plans for the relief 
and rehabilitation of agriculture in liberated areas; 
and the encouragement of production in the West- 
ern Hemisphere of tropical agricultural products 
formerly imported from the Far East. 

Director: L. A. Wheeler. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, Bur«ou of A 

Bureau of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
charged with promotion and development of 
United States commerce. Its operations are ( 1 ) of 
a general economic character, such as reviews of 
broad trends and developments; (2) of specific, 
practical application to current business problems. 
It also serves as the direct liaison between Ameri- 
can business interests and the Government. How- 
ever, activities of the Bureau largely concerned 
tlie provision of a quick service of comprehensive 
reports on commodities and industries at the re- 
quest of war agencies. The Bureau functions 
through six divisions — Research and Statistics, In- 
dustrial Economy, Small Business, International 
Economy, Distribution, and Commercial and Eco- 
nomic Information. Director: Amos Taylor. 

FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION (FEA). During 
1943 the foreign economic operations of the United 
States Government were consolidated in a single 
agency — the Foreijm Economic Administration. 

Established by Executive Order of September 
25, 1943, the FEA represented an actual merger 
of severd previously independent administrative 
units, whose separate identities were terminated. 
The consolidated agencies were: the OflBce (Board) 
of Economic Warfare (to which an Executive 
Order of July 15, 1943, transferred the U.S. Com- 
mercial Company, the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration, the Petroleum Reserves Corporation, the 
Export-Import Bank, and the foreign economic 
activities of all other Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration subsidiaries); tlie Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration; the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations; and me economic 
operations of the Office of Foreign Economic 
Coordination. 

Functions of the War Food Administration and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, with respect 
to the procurement and development of food and 
food facilities in foreign countries, were also trans- 
ferred to FEA by Executive Order of October 0, 
1943. 


In 1944 and 1945 FEA was given die responsi- 
bility for supervising the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty abroad and the procurement of goods in the 
United States for the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, as well as procure- 
ment of essential civilian supplies for distribution 
by our armed forces during the period of military 
occupation. The FEA also undertook through the 
U.S. Commercial Company new activities in con- 
nection with the facilitation of trade with liberated 
areas, including purchases abroad of non-strateric 
materials where private trade was not possible, 
and domestic purchases of essential consumer 
goods for such areas. 

On September 27, 1945, FEA was terminated 
by Executive Order and its functions were trans- 
ferred to other agencies. 

To the Department of State were transferred the 
lend-lease program; participation of the United 
States in the UNRRA program; activities in lib- 
erated areas with respect to supplying their re- 

S uirements and the procurement of materials in 
lose areas; the collection, analysis, and reporting 
of economic and commercial information abroad; 
and the planning of measures for the control of 
occupied territories. 

Transferred to RFC were the U.S. Commercial 
Company, the Rubber Development Corporation, 
the Petroleum Reserves Corporation and their 
functions, capital stock, assets, and liabilities. The 
functions of the Administration (including those 
of the U.S. Commercial Company) with respect 
to the procurement of commodities abroad, ex- 
cluding those transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture, also went to RFC. 

To the Department of Agriculture was given the 
functions of the Office of Foreign Food J^ograms, 
except license control. 

There were transferred to the Department of 
Commerce all functions of FEA and its agencies 
with respect to export control; the Technical In- 
dustrial Intelligence Committee ( under the existing 
directive of the United States Joint Ghiefs of 
Staff ) ; the facilitation of trade, including functions 
affecting foreign trade and domestic commerce 
and the functions of the Clearing Office for For- 
eign Transactions and Reports; and all other func- 
tions not transferred to other agencies, including 
the final liquidation of the FEA. 

The FEA activities transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have been placed in the 
newly created Office of International Trade Opera- 
tions in the Department. Those functions trans- 
ferred to the State Department are under the juris- 
diction of the Liquidation Commissioner. 

The FEA operated through two main bureaus, 
Areas and Supplies, which acted in cooperation 
with a number of staff offices. 

Generally speaking, the Bureau of Areas func- 
tioned on a country or area basis. It was responsible 
for FEA policies relating to tliose countries and 
dealt with the State Department on clearance of 
all programs in the light of United States forei^ 
policy. The Bureau flso dealt directly with the 
representatives of foreto missions in Washington 
and supervised FEA's foreign missions. 

The Bureau of Supplies was responsible for the 
execution of foreim economic programs on a com- 
modity basis. Within the framework of country or 
area policies, it regulated the flow of exports, both 
Lend-Lease and commercial, and executed the 
foreign procurement and development operations. 
It was responsible for the related service functions 
such as warehousing, transporting, and shipping, 
and represented FEA on committees engaged in 
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the allocation of United States and world com- 
modity resources. 

The largest single task of the FEA was, of 
course, handling the lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease programs. Export control was important 
throughout the war to insure against too great a 
drain on domestic supplies of commodities in short 
supply and to direct exports toward meeting es- 
sential needs of our Allies. The preclusive pur- 
chasing operations, whereby the U.S. Commercial 
Company sought to keep vital war materials such 
as chrome out of the hands of the enemy, ceased 
as the defeat of Germany drew nearer. Economic 
warfare studies of bombing objectives, blockade 
measures, and analyses of the enemy's economic 
streng^ shifted to the development of a program 
for the economic and industrial disarmament of 
Germany. In the past year, programs for meeting 
the essential needs of liberated areas and supplying 
UNRRA's requirements, were greatly expanded, 
since in many instances, govemment-to-govemment 
operations were the quickest means of supplying 
these requirements. The FEA procurement of criti- 
cal and strategic materials abroad continued to be 
of primary importance to the success of the United 
Nations war ^ort until Japan was defeated. 

Arthuh Paul. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. The year witnessed a begin- 
ning of international monetary reconstruction fol- 
lowing the drastic disruption of foreign exchanges 
and monetary systems produced by World War 11. 
The measures adopted were of two main types. 
First, several countries took steps to reconstruct 
their own monetary systems, and to regulate their 
relations with other countnes. Secondly, interna- 
tional cooperation to stabilize currencies and to 
finance reconstruction was assured by the adoption 
of the Bretton Woods ACTeements. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund ana the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, set up by 
these pacts, provided machinery for the solution 
of future *foreign exchange problems through co- 
operative action. 

America 'ft Balanc* of Poymontt. The balance of in- 
ternational^ payments of the United States, by far 
the world's greatest trading nation, profoundly 
affects the foreign exchange position of other coun- 
tries. Despite the huge surplus of exports from the 
United States over imports into this country, the 
balance of payments of the United States was un- 
favorable on a cash basis, with the result that for- 
ei^ balances held in this country increased and 
gold was exported. 

The United States Department of Commerce 
summarized the international transactions of the 
United States in 1945 as shown at top of next 
column. 

Termination of Lend-Lease on Au^st 21, 1945 
changed completely the character of the United 
States balance of payments. Even if large loans 
are granted by the United States to finance recon- 
struction abroad, it is probable that this country 
will gain gold on balance for some time to come, 
owing to the overwhelming demand that exists for 
American products. 

The Pound Storlina. Great Britain faced a very 
serious foreign excnange problem with the end 
of Lend-Lease. She had had to liquidate about 
half of her foreijp investments during the war, 
while other countries, chiefly India and other mem- 
bers of the Empire, had built up balances in Lon- 
don exceeding $12,000,000,000, which were 
blocked by ex^ange restrictions. In order to per- 
mit a large volume of foreign trade to go on 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS IN 194S 
(mtUiong of doUart) 


We bought or otherwise acquired from for- 
eign countries goods and services valued at 8.781 
Of this amount, a portion was received under 
reverse Lend-L^e or other conditions not 

requiring payment 1,876 

So we paid to foreign countries 6,855 

Foreign countries bought or otherwise ac- 
quired goods and services from us amount- 
ing to 12,017 

This figure, too, includes items not requiring 
payment, such as lend-lease and contribu- 
tions to UNRRA, amounting to 6,139 

Thus, of the dollars we supplied to foreign 

countries they used 6,778 

As a result of transactions in goods and serv- 
ices, foreign countries had left 77 

In addition. Government credits to our Allies 
for relief and related purposes, together 
with other long-term capital movements, 
supphed dollars to foreign countries 

amounting to 1,778 

Net payments to foreign countries not other- 
wise accounted for 136 

Hence, foreign countries were able to increase 
net dollar balances and purchase gold from 
the United States to the amount of .... 1,091 


despite exchange controls. Great Britain had made 
herself the center of a sterling area within which 
transfers of funds from country to country could be 
effected almost freely, while transactions with out- 
side countries were rigidly limited. Dollars received 
by sterling area countries were pooled and allo- 
cated by London among the members of the 
sterling area in tlie light of its over-all needs. 

While Great Britain is scheduled to end foreign 
exchange controls and radically modify the opera- 
tion of the sterling area under the Bretton Woods 
Agreements, these objectives are to be achieved 
only gradually and with the help of a huge dollar 
credit negotiated late in the vear by a mission to 
Washington headed by Lora Keynes. In the in- 
terim, to permit immediate business dealings with 
other European countries, an agreement with Swe- 
den was concluded on March 6, 1945, with France 
on March 27, and with Turkey, Denmark and 
Holland later in the year. Each of these agree- 
ments established a fixed rate of exchange between 
the pound sterling and these other currencies. The 
Swedish agreement, for example, provided that the 
Bank of England would make available Swedish 
kroner to Bntish residents making payments to 
Sweden, while the Riksbank would provide pounds 
sterling in Sweden for similar purposes. In certain 
of these agreements, it was specified that each 
central bank would provide currency of the other 
up to a fixed amount only. These agreements con- 
tained a clause stating that each country would not 
change its currency parity without consultation 
with the other. 

The Anglo-American Financial Agreement, made 
public December 6, granted Great Britain a line of 
credit of $3,750,000,000, repayable in 50 annual 
installments starting December 31, 1951, with in- 
terest at 2 per cent. A feature of the credit was the 
provision that if the British balance of payments 
would not provide sufficient forei^ exchange to 
pay interest, it was to be waived. In adcution. 
Great Britain agreed to pay to the United States 
$650,000,000 on similar terms in final settlement of 
Lend-Lease and for surplus American property 
and installations left in Britain by the American 
armed forces. As part of the ACTeement, Great 
Britain aweed “to relax import and exchange con- 
trols, including exchange arrangements affecting 
the sterling area," and to cooperate with the United 
States in fostering freer trade. As an immediate 
sequel to the Agreement, Britain ratified die Bret- 
ton Woods pact. 
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Oth«r Fortign ExchangM. France announced the 
devaluation of the franc on December 24 , as a 
preparatory step for her adherence to the Bretton 
Woods Agreements. The rate of exchange was 
fixed at 119.10669 francs to the dollar, or approxi- 
mately 85 cents per 100 francs. This compared 
witli a rate of 50 francs to the dollar put into efFect 
during the war. Following this devaluation, France 
was expected to join the trend towards multilater- 
alism in foreini trade, and to move away from the 
policy of seli-sufiiciency and rigid controls advo- 
cated by the Communist Party. 

Monetary inflation became increasingly pro- 
nounced in several countries in Southern and East- 
ern Europe. Britain negotiated a new credit to 
stabilize the Greek dracmma, which was panted 
shortly after the end of the year. The Polish zloty, 
with a nominal value of 20 cents, was reported 
sold at 600 zloties per dollar in Stettin. The Yugo- 
slav dinar, with an official rate of 2 cents, re- 
portedly was traded at 250 or more to the dollar 
in the open market in that country. In some coun- 
tries of Southern and Eastern Europe, there was 
hesitation to use the local currency as a medium 
of exchange in business transactions, owing to 
fears that drastic devaluations would be necessary, 
and barter flourished. 

Latin American countries added further to their 
gold and foreign exchange holdings as exports con- 
tinued favorable, while imports were limited by 
inability to purchase many desired products abroad. 

The New York foreign exchange market had not 
resumed quotations for most European currencies 
by the end of the year. Quotations in December 
for all foreign exchanges quoted compared with 
those of the year before, or the date when trading 
was resumed, as follows: 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 
(Averape of noon huytna rates in New York for cable transfers — 
tn cents per unit of foreign currency) 


Argentina (peso) 

Offieuil 

1944 

1945 

. . 29 773 

20.773 

Speoial export 

Australia (pound) 

25 125 

25.125 

Free ® 

. . 321 50 

321.41 

Belgium (franc) * 

Brazil (cruzeiro) 

2.2883 

2.2839 

Ofhcial . . 

6 0594 

6 0602 

Free 

5 1469 

51802 

Bntish India (rupee) . . . 

30.122 

30.122 

Canada (dollar) 

Official . 

90 909 

90 909 

Free 

89.853 

90,725 

Colombia (peso) . 

67 272 

66.980 

France (franc) * . . . 

2 0189 

1,7822 

Mexico (peso) 

New Zealand (pound) . 

20 581 

324 42 

20 679 
322.70 

South Africa (pound) .... 
United Kingdom (pound) 

398 00 

400.50 

403.37 

Free • 

402 95 

Uruguay (peso) 

Controlled 

. . 65.830 

66 380 

Non-controlled 

.... 53 606 

66.290 


•Trading resumed July, 1945. b Trading resumed Sep- 
tember, 1945. • Trading resumed August, 1945. 

Intemcitional Cooperation. Hie Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act, approving American participation 
in the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, was approved by large majorities in Confess 
and went into effect July 31, 1945. The enabling 
Act set up a National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems, headed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and comprising 
the Secretaries of State and Commerce, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Export-Import Bank. 


The Bretton Woods pacts provided that the 
signatories were to ratify their adherence by De- 
cember 31. Ceremonies were held in Washin^on 
bringing the two international institutions into 
formal existence on December 28, and by Decem- 
ber 31 ratifications had been received from thirty- 
six of the forty-five governments which had drafted 
the Agreements at the 1944 conference at Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire. Russia and Australia 
were the chief countries that had not ratified at 
that time, although tliey could apply for admission 
at any time thereafter and be accepted by the gov- 
erning boards of the International Fund and Bank. 

Whenever the International Monetary Fund is 
ready to begin exchange transactions, members 
must communicate withm thirty days the par value 
of their currencies. The par value must be based 
upon rates of exchange prevailing on the sixtieth 
day before the Agreements went into effect, except 
for countries whose metropolitan territory was oc- 
cupied by the enemy during the war. 

Jules I. Bogen. 

FOREIGN FUNDS CONTROL. A division of the U.S. 
Department of the Treasury, established in 1940, 
which is responsible for carrying out the economic 
and financial warfare programs of the Department 
under the Trading with tlie Enemy Act, as 
amended. In addition, the Control has been as- 
signed responsibility for carrying out certain func- 
tions of the Treasury Department in areas liberated 
by the armed forces of the United Nations. Con- 
trols over finance, property, and foreign exchange 
similar to those in the United States were applied 
in liberated areas in order to maintain firm bases 
for military operations and to insure the full eco- 
nomic support of the areas against the enemy. Act- 
ing Director in 1945; Orvis A. Schmidt 

FOREIGN LIQUIDATION COMMISSIONER, Offle* of. 

Origmally the Army-Navy Liquidation Board 
created by the Secretaries of War and Navy with 
the approval of the Surplus Property Board on Feb. 
20, 1945, the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, with Thomas T. McCabe as Com- 
missioner, assumed its new name and was trans- 
ferred by Executive Order to the Department of 
State on Oct. 20, 1945. 

The Office controls and disposes of surplus mili- 
tary supplies overseas, excluding merchant ships 
sold by the Maritime Commission. 

The Commissioner, as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, heads the main office in Wash- 
inrton, D.C., and controls the activities of the field 
offices located in London, Paris, Rome, Cairo, New 
Delhi, Shanghai, Manila, Melbourne, Guam, New 
Caledonia, Ottawa, Canal Zone, and Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 

After surplus property has been so declared by 
the owning agency, it passes to the jurisdiction of 
the liquidation commission for disposal. Mainte- 
nance until sale is the responsibility of the Army, 
Navy or other owning agency. 

For administrative and disposal purposes, all 
surplus property is classified into consumer goods, 
scrap, raw materials, movable goods, real prop- 
erty, aircraft and combat materid. Except for afi*- 
craft, which is sold through both headquarters and 
field offices, all sales are negotiated solely through 
the commissioner in each field area. Sales are cor- 
related at the Washington headquarters which for- 
mulates policies and coordinates glooal sales ac- 
tivities. Foreign currency may be used through 
special arrangement with the field commissioner. 

Priority is granted to purchasers as follows: 
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1. United States Govenunent agencies abroad. 

( UNR^ has been the largest customer. ) 

2. Non-profit institutions. 

3. American firms* for their trade-marked sur* 
plus, to be sold abroad. 

4. Foreign governments anywhere, for their re- 
construction and rehabilitation. 

5. Foreign governments where surplus is located. 

6. All omers. 

As of January 31, 1946, total sales amounted to 
$135,000,000, additional contracts totaling $171,- 
000,000 had been executed. 

Tbe Commissioner anticipates that surplus ma- 
terial overseas will eventually total the 4,000,000 
items it took to win the war. 

The functions of the former Foreign Economic 
Administration pertaining to lend-lease affairs and 
United States participation in the operations of 
UNR]^ were transferred on October 20, 1945 to 
the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner. 

Thomas B. McCabe. 

FOREION-TRADE ZONES BOARD. A Board created 
under the Department of Commerce in 1934 to 
provide for the establishment, operation, and main- 
tenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of 
the United States. The Chairman is the Secretary 
of Commerce. Applications were under considera- 
tion during 1945 tor the establishment of zones at 
New Orleans, Houston, $an Francisco, and San 
Juan, Puerto l^co. 

FOREST SERVICE, U.S. Many of the emergency ac- 
tivities in which the U.S. Forest Service was en- 
gaged during the war were brought to a close 
with the cessation of hostilities. The Timber Pro- 
duction War Project, started in 1943 to facilitate 
increased production of lumber, puipwood, and 
other timber products urgently needed for war 
uses, was terminated after having stimulated pro- 
duction of more than 8 billion board feet of forest 
products in states east of the Great Plains. Approxi- 
mately 25,000 prisoners of war were trains for 
woods work by project foresters during the two 
years the project operated. 

The Forest Service also closed down operation 
of its Alaska Spruce Log Program, begun in 1943 
to help meet a pressing war need for spruce lumber 
for aircraft construction. During the life of the 
project, 38 million feet of high-grade spruce logs 
were cut from the Tongass National Forest in 
Alaska and rafted 900 miles to Puget Sound mills. 
In addition, approximately 46 million feet of lower- 
ffade material was supplied to Alaska sawmills 
for the construction ne^ of the armed forces in 
the Territory. 

The Emergency Rubber Project was expected to 
be liquidated by June, 1946. This prefect was 
authorized by Congress in 1942 to provide a 
domestic source of natural rubber when foreim 
sources were cut off by Japanese aggression. The 
Forest Service was assigned the task of developing 
a seed supply, powing the nursery stock, and 
planting several thousand acres of guayule, a native 
Mexican rubber-bearing shrub. During 1945, har- 
vesting and processing of shrub from some of the 
31,356 acres of guayule plantations established 
under the project was carrM on. Two processing 
mills, at Salinas and Bakersfield, California, were 
in operation. Plans for the construction of four 
additional rubber milk, to be operated under con- 
tract by the Firestone Tire and Rubb^ Company, 
were cancelled when the war ended. Some 20 
million nursery seedlings were sold to a Mexican 


rubber company, which has started a guayule 
planting program expected to reach 15,000 to 
20,000 acres. Results of Forest Service experience 
with guayule planting and milling techniques were 
made available to the Mexican Government. A 
sale of approximately 20,000 pounds of guayule 
seed was made to Argentina. 

To bring its information up to date, the Forest 
Service in 1945 began a re-appraisal of the forest 
situation in the United States. The re-appraisal 
project called for a review of existing data, on-the- 
nound checks, and careful analyses to determine 
the amount of timber now standing in forests, 
the current rates of growth and dmin, the condi- 
tion of forest lands, and how they are being man- 
aged. Completion of the study was not expected 
before 1946. 

Postwar Program. Plans for needed work for the 
postwar develcmment of the national forest system 
were preparea by the Forest Service. Normal 
maintenance work had been largely suspended 
during the war, and many forest roads and other 
facilities wer6 in run-down condition. New work 
planned included building additional forest high- 
ways; gaining access to undeveloped areas through 
construction of forest roads and trails; expansion of 
facilities for fire protection; tree planting; thinning, 
pruning and improvement work in young timber 
stands: range improvement; upstream work on 
watersheds to reduce floods; and recreational im- 
provements. Planned work, including cooperative 
work on state and community forest lands, called 
for an expenditure of about $2,215,000,000 over 
a 6-year period. How rapidly such work will pro- 
cess depends, however, upon appropriations of 
funds by Congress. 

Not only in the national and State forests but 
on private forest lands over large areas, restoration 
and improvement work was needed, the Forest 
Service reported. In World War I, some 6 billion 
board feet of lumber was used for war purposes 
in 18 months. World War II required this amount 
every four months for 3)i years. The annual drain 
on the country's forests was substantially in excess 
of annual growth. The Chief of the Forest Service 
in his annual report for 1945 stated that too much 
forest land is still being stripped of its timber and 
left incapable of further production for years to 
come. The United States, ne said, cannot continue 
to eat into its forest capital and reduce tlie produc- 
tive capacity of its forest land without serious con- 
sequences. In order that the supply of wood may 
be continued from year to year without interrup- 
tion, a growing stock of timber must be built up 
and maintained so that the volume cut is constandy 
being replaced by an equivalent volume reaching 
merchantable size, in places where it can be 
utilized economically. He estimated that the forests 
of the United States, if brought up to full produc- 
tivity, could furnish permanent employment for 
some 2,500,000 workers in addition to the 3,750,- 
000 now supported by forest industries and ac- 
tivities. 

Forotfr Products Rotoarch. Recent technological ad- 
vances in wood ' utilization point to an increasing 
demand for wood. The Forest Products Laboratory, 
maintained by the Forest Service at Madison, 
Wisconsin, accomplished some striking results in 
increasing the value and usefulness of wood prod- 
ucts durtog the war years. Laminated wood, im- 
proved plywoods, and wood and paper base plastics 
are finding a widening variety of uses. Such labo- 
ratory products as “impreg," compreg,** “papreg,** 
^fta>palc^ and the **uralloys’" are being aoapm 
to industrial usage. The Laboratory has developed 
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the technical information upon which can be based 
an industry for the production of industrial alcohol 
from wood on a sciJe sufficient to meet any con- 
ceivable demands. 

Among the new developments announced by 
the Forest Products Laboratory was a pocess by 
which alpha cellulose can be produced from wood 
in greater quantity per unit of raw wood and in 
purer form than was possible by existing pu^ih^ 
methods. The process makes possible the use cn 
wood cellulose for such special products as sausage 
casings and rayon for truck tires. Chemicallv, the 
product is similar to cotton linters alpha cellulose. 
The process yields, on a commercially feasible basis, 
46 to 50 percent of high-grade alpha cellulose from 
semi-chemical wood pulp, as compared with yields 
of about 38 percent from present pulping processes. 
Tlie purity of the product and the approximately 
25 per cent increase in yield enhance its com- 
mercial possibilities. 

Another Forest Products Laboratory develop 
ment was a superior glued, laminated wood prod- 
uct, with joints that endure the ravages of fresh or 
salt water, weather, and severe conditions of 
beat and moisture. It was produced by the use of 
special synthetic resin adhesives and a curing tech- 
nique developed by the Laboratory. This process 
was developed when the Navy’s snipbuilding re- 
quirements for large-size, high-grade, solid tubers 
could not be met by lumber producers. With the 
new process it is possible to produce laminated 
timbers and other wood products suitable for most 
uses to which solid wood can be put including 
structural timbers, arches, ready-shaped members, 
implement and tool parts, and prefabricated 
building parts. Gluing permits the fabrication of 
large members from material of small size. The use 
of dry lumber reduces seasoning defects incident 
to the drying of large green timbers. Likewise, 
material defects, which reduce the usefulness of 
solid wood products, can be eliminated in the 
laminated product. 

“Wood sandwich” constructions ( soft, light- 
weight core material with thin, high-strength 
facings) were adapted by the Laboratory for use 
by the armed forces as skins for wings and fuse- 
lages in the development of new hi^-speed air- 
craft. Wartime conditions restricted the use of 
sandwich constructions to aircraft, but they have 
broad peacetime uses in products requiring com- 
binations of high rigidity, hght weight, and sound 
or heat insulation. Potential uses include wall 

g anels, flooring, refrigerator cars, boats, automo- 
ile bodies, doors, ana special shipping containers. 
By developing and adapting pmp-rnakinc proc- 
esses to hitherto little-used wood species and wood 
wastes of lumber camps, sawmills, and veneer 
mills, the Forest Products Laboratory helped paper 
manufacturers overcome shortages in raw ma- 
terials, labor, and transportation facilities during 
the war. Hardwood “weed” species were shown 
to provide substantial reserves of pulpwood, in 
manv instances relatively close to mills accustomed 
to oDtaining supplies from distant areas, thereby 
reducing tlie heavy burden on railroads and truck- 
ing lines. Laboratory research demonstrates that 
these little-used hardwoods, could yield profitable 
quantities of pulp for newsprint, book and maga- 
zine papers, wrapping paper, and other products. 
This should help to broaden the base of pulpwood 
supply by promoting utilization of neglected species 
which have come to predominate in many cut-over 
areas from which preferred species have been 
removed. 

It is estimated that two-thirds or more of the 


wood volume in the average tree is wasted. Mil- 
lions of tons of wood in die form of tree tops, 
broken trunks, cull logs, and inferior species are 
left in the forest because it costs more to collect 
it and move it to market than it can be sold for. 
Improved techniques that will reduce the cost of 
logmng, assemblii^ and transporting the material, 
and that will bring ne^ected species into use, wiU 
help to bring this potential supply of raw material 
into commercial use. The development of diversi- 
fied manufacture, so that the waste or by-product 
of one plant will become the raw material of an- 
other, also will make for more complete utilization 
of the forest crop and thus help in some measure 
to close the gap between annual timber growth 
and drain. 

To encourage such developments, the Forest 
Service in 1945 established two re^onal units, each 
consisting of a small corps of technical experts in 
fmst products utilization. These men were as- 
signed to b^g research findings to industry, assist 
in commercial application of new discoveries, trans- 
mit to the Forest Products Laboratory problems 
that required special investigation or advice, and 
otherwise work to promote improved forest utiliza- 
tion. Five additional regional forest utilization 
units were planned in 1946. 

World Forottry. A report to the governments of the 
United Nations in 1945 by a technical committee 
on forestry called attention to the fact that in the 
face of rapidly multiplying uses for wood and 
ever-mounting wood needs, the world’s forest re- 
sources are steadily diminishing. The technical 
committee was set up in 1944 by the United Na- 
tions Interim Commission on Food and Agricul- 
ture, with Dr. Henry S. Graves, dean emeritus of 
the Yale University School of Forestry, as chair- 
man. Its membership included representatives of 
nine nations. American members were: Lyle F. 
Watts, Chief of the U. S. Forest Service; Walter C. 
Lowdermilk, Assistant Chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service; and Tom GiU, Secretary of the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun^tion. 

The report said that 1^ than 15 percent of the 
world’s timberlands are being handled as a renew- 
able, continuously productive resource. Two-thirds 
receive neither care nor protection. 

The report recommended establishment under 
the United Nations organization of a permanent 
international forestry agency for the collection and 
unification of forest^ imoimation and to aid mem- 
ber nations in the solution of their forest problems. 
Most important of the specific problems cited for 
special attention were: ( 1 ) Restoration of Europe’s 
war-depleted forests; (2) extension of sound man- 
agement in countries whose reserves of old timber 
are in process of depletion; (3) reforestation in 
southeastern Asia and the Middle East as an in- 
dispensable step in soil improvement, more effi- 
cient agriculture, and higher nutritional levels; 
(4) initiation of forestry measures in the largely 
unexploited wood surplus coimtries, such as tli 
Latin Americas and Equatorial Africa; (5) e£Fec- 
tive world-wide distribution of forest products; ( 6 ) 
world-wide correlation of the results of research 
in forest management and wood utilization; (7) 
coordination of forest production and utili^tion 
¥dth soil and water conservation as well as with 
other land uses and services, such as wildlife and 
grazing. 

FortMtIi Aimivertaiy. The U. S, Forest Service ob- 
served its fortieth- anniversary in 1945. It was es- 
tablished in 1905 when the earlier Bureau of 
Forestry was reorganized and the forest reserves 
(later re-named national forests) that had been 
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set aside from the unreserved public domain were 
placed under its jurisdiction. Governmental forest 
work actually began in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1876, with the appointment of a commis- 
sioner to study forest conditions in the United 
States. In 1881 a Division of Foresty was set up, 
and in 1901 this became the Bureau of Forestry. 
Through these earlier periods, however, the gov- 
ernment's forest work amounted to little more uian 
compilation of information and statistics. 

In the past 40 years the Forest Service has been 
the spearhead of the whole conservation movement 
in America. It has develoj^d sound forestry tech- 
niques applicable to American conditions, and the 
national forests imder its administration have be- 
come the world's outstanding public forest system. 
At an anniversary meeting of members of the 
Service, however, Chief Forester Watts said that 
the biggest jobs lie ahead. The downward trend 
of the nation's forest resources, he said, has yet to 
be reversed. The bulk of the country's forest lands 
are still handled with little recard for future 
productivity. Large areas of depleted land need 
to be restored to usefulness. He pledged the Forest 
Service to renewed effort in a program of forest 
improvement and development that would make 
the forests play their full part in ser\'ing the welfare 
of the nation and its people. 

Lyle F. Watts. 

FORMOSA (Taiwan). An island near the southeast 
coast of China. It was under Japanese control from 
1895, when it was ceded by the Chinese to the 
Japanese, imtil V-J Day in September, 1945, after 
which the Chinese resumed the administration of 
the island. Total area, including the Pescadores; 
13,889 square miles. Total population (Dec. 31, 
1940): 6,077,478 (91.5 nercent Formosan Chinese, 
6 percent Japanese, and 2.5 percent aborigines). 
Chief towns (1935 census): Taihoku (capital), 
278,446; Tainan, 111,959; Keelung, 84,978; Takao, 
83,735. 

Production, otc. The principal agricultural products 
are: rice, sugar, tea, sweet potatoes, ramie, jute, 
and timneric. Camphor is obtained from the forests. 
Livestock (1937): 1,849,195 pigs, 282,101 buf- 
faloes, 76,341 cattle, 70,384 goats. Minerals pro- 
duced include gold, silver, copper, coal, and oil. 
Foreign trade (1939): imports ¥408,649,840; ex- 
ports ¥592,938,199 (yen averaged $0.2596 for 
1939; $0.2344, 1940). Budget (1940-41); ¥269,- 
457,562. 

FOUNDATIONS. Few structures requiring deep or 
difBcult foundations are undertaken in wartime, 
since such works involve considerable time and 
cost. Deep and submerged foundations present 
the most serious difficulties, and the proposed 
Mississippi River highway bridge at New Orleans 
will require deep foundations in soft alluvial soil. 
Shallow foundations alsg may offer problems, as 
illustrated at a housing project on soft ground 
where settlement of the buildings had to be 
considered. The solution was to excavate to base- 
ment level for each building (35x50 ft.) and 
then, in each basement, to drive 14 holes. 4-in. in 
diameter, to depths of 20 to 30 ft. The holes 
were then grouted with cement to consolidate the 
soil and support the footings. 

Earthquaxe shocks and tremors have to be 
considered in some localities, as at the Kentucky 
Dam of the Tennessee River. A multi-story U.S. 
Army hospital in Hawaii has some footings on 
rock at shallow depths and others on concrete 
piers sunk to rock at considerable depths. All are 


reinforced by steel H piles and are tied together 
by a system of concrete beams. 

For the new Pecos River bridge of the Southern 
Pacific Ry., in Texas, with earthquake forces a 
factor in the design, the tall concrete piers, 275 
ft. high, are made hollow as a means of reducing 
horizontal movements. Somewhat similar condi- 
tions exist at the new Colorado River bridge of 
the Santa Fe Ry. at Topock, Arizona. Here the 
pneumatic caissons of one concrete pier had to be 
sunk to the exceptional depth of 123 ft. below 
water level to reach a firm stratiun. This required 
special working conditions, with 52-lb. air pres- 
sure in the caisson, so that the men worked in 
shifts of only 30 minutes. With the caisson in 
lace, the solidity of the rock was tested by drilling 
oles to depths of 20 to 25 ft. below the caisson. 

The new Montgomery Dam on the Ohio Wver, 
32 miles below Pittsburgh, is founded on a row 
of open steel caissons (not requiring pneumatic 
ressure) which were filled with concrete after 
eing landed on rock. For the foundation of the 
145-ft. Rincon del Bonete Dam, in Urumiay, the 
seamy rock was consolidated by drilling and 
grouting. This was done in successive steps of 
13 ft., each step being left to set or harden be- 
fore drilling and moutmg the next step. A Pacific 
coast dry-dock of the U.S. Navy, with its con- 
crete walls in 30 ft. of water ana 60 ft. of soft 
soil, is founded on rock-filled trenches in which 
sand-piles were formed by jetting holes and filling 
them with sand pumped in through the jet pipe. 
For a Navy pier in the same locality, but founded 
on firm sand and gravel, some 2,400 concrete 
piles were driven 20 ft. into the soil. These piles 
were 18 in. square and 50 to 80 ft. long, each 
with a pipe in the center for jetting water through 
• the point to facilitate the dnving. 

Interesting work has been done in prospecting 
the foundation conditions for proposed structures. 
Study of the rock bed of the Columbia River for 
a dam below The Dalles, Oregon, has been made 
by divers under difficulties, the water being 200 
ft. deep and flowing with so swift a current as to 
require the use of anchored cables to prevent 
the men from being swept downstream. Seismic 
methods of prospecting have been used in locating 
a rock bed for a dam at Hemlock Lake, to in- 
crease the water supply of Rochester, N. ¥. 
Dynamite charges are exploded in drilled holes 
at specific depths and the vibrations are recorded 
by delicate instruments in a mobile or truck- 
mounted seismic laboratory, said to be the only 
one in existence. These records indicate the char- 
acter of the soil through which the vibrations pass. 
See BRmcEs, Buildings, Dams, Flood Control. 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 

FRANCE. A republic in western Europe. Area: 212,- 
659 square miles. The estimated population (July, 
1945) was 39,677,000, compared with (1936 cen- 
sus) 41,907,056. Vital statistics (exclusive of 
Alsace-Lorraine and Corsica) for 1943 (rate per 
1,000); births 15.9, deaths 16.4; infant mortality 75 
(deaths under one year per 1,000 live births). 

Chief cities (with 1936 census figures): Paris 
(capital) 2,829,746, Marseille 914,232, Lyon 570,- 
622, Bordeaux 258,348, Nice 241,916, Toulouse 
213,220, Lille 200,575, Nantes 195,185, Stras- 
bourg 193,119, Saint-Etienne 190,236, Le Havre 
164,083, Toulon 150,310, Rouen 122,832, Nancy 
121,310, Reims 116,687, Roubaix 107,105, Cler- 
mont-Ferrand 101,128. 

Education and Rolioion. No recent statistics on 
education are available. The French Government 
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in 1945 announced various educational reforms. 
Among them were the creation of the National 
School of Government Service to replace the Free 
School of Political Science and the establishment 
of a new first grade in secondary schools. Roman 
Catholicism is the religious faith of most of the 
people; there were about a million Protestants. 

Production. In prewar times 38 percent of the 
population was engaged in agriculture, 31 percent 
in industry, and 11.5 percent in commerce. Land 
used for agricultural purposes in 1938 was equal 
to 62 percent of the total area. Exclusive of Alsace- 
Lorraine the yields of the main field crops during 
1944 (in metric tons) were: wheat 6,460,000, po- 
tatoes 6,600,000 (1943), sugar beets 6,000,000 
(1943-44). Other major branches of agriculture 
are livestock raising, dairying, vineyards, and fruit 
cultivation. In 1944 the output of wine totalled 

1.028.818.000 U.S. gallons. Livestock (1945 est.) 

14.800.000 cattle, 6,900,000 sheep, 5,900,000 pigs, 
and 2,300,000 horses. Meat output (1945 est): 

1.000. 000 tons. 

Mineral and metallurgical output in 1944 (ex- 
clusive of Alsace-Lorraine) was as follows (in 
metric tons): coal 25,260,000, pig iron and ferro- 
alloys 1,104,000, steel lj272,000, aluminum 26,- 
400. In October 1945 the output of coal totaled 

3.756.000 tons. The production of electricity (ex- 
clusive of Alsace-Lorraine) in 1944 totaled 13,608 
million kwh. Based on the prewar value of output, 
the leading manufacturing industries were metal 
working, maclunery, and metal products; food; 
chemicals; textiles; metallurgy; embankment work 
and stone construction; wood; rubber; paper, and 
cardboard; leather and hides. 

Dcfeniu. Plans for the reorganization of the 
French armed forces call for a minimum of 65,000 
men in the navy and 500,000 men in the army. 
According to a statement released (Dec. 28, 1945) 
by the French Ministry of Information, Gen. Jean 
de Tassigny has asked for 105,000 men to be sta- 
tioned in France, 100,000 in North Africa, 120,000 
in tlie Far East and the colonies, 120,000 troops for 
the occupation of Germany, and 55,000 military 
police. Men will be called for compulsory military 
service at the age of 19 and will serve for a period 
of 13 to 14 months. 

Foreign Trade. As a result of the occupation of 
France by German armed forces during World 
War II, not many products were available for ex- 
port in 1945. In the twelve months of 1945 the 
value of imports was 54,839,766,000 francs; ex- 
ports, 11,396,858,000 francs. For the year 1944 im- 
ports were valued at 7,740,000,000 francs; exports, 

23.964.000. 000 francs. The principal imports into 
France for consumption included wheat, com, rice, 
vegetables, fruits and nuts, sugar, wines, hides ana 
skins, cotton, wool, wood and cork, wood pulp, 
rubber, coal, petroleum, copper, machinery, oil- 
seeds, and chemical dyes. In prewar years the chief 
export products included wine, brandy and li- 
queurs, hides and sldns, wool, cotton fabrics, rayon 
and silk fabrics, paper and cardboard, iron ore, iron 
and steel, metal manufactures, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, vegetable oils, chemical dyes, and per- 
fumery. 

In 1938. exclusive of French territories and pos- 
sessions, the principal suppliers and markets (by 
value of products) were Belgium, Great Britain, 
the United States, and Germany. See Statistical 
Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1942/44 
(Geneva: 1945), page 191, for yearly totals of im- 
ports and exports during World War II. 

Financa. France’s budget for 1946, according to 
estimates submitted to the finance commission of 


the Assembly on Dec. 6, 1945, will total 464 bil- 
lion francs, including 200 billion for civil expendi- 
ture, 59 billion for liquidation of the war, 125 
billion for military costs, and 80 billion for recon- 
struction. Budget (1945): revenue 172 billion 
francs; expenditure 384.3 bilhon francs. In 1944 
revenue totaled 123.46 billion francs; expenditure 
364.56 billion francs, including German occupation 
charges amounting to 198.7 billion francs. The 
internal public debt of France increased from 
445.7 billion francs on Aug. 31, 1939, to 1,734.6 
billion francs on Apr. 30, 1945. - 

Currency notes in circulation rose from 151.3 
billion francs on Dec. 31, 1939, to 496.3 billion 
francs on Sept. 30, 1945. Notes of the Bank of 
France had to be presented for exchange against 
new notes between June 4 and 15, 1945. After that 
date old notes ceased to be legal tender. 

The official exchange rates tor the franc in 1945 
(until December 27) were: 49.53 francs equal 
U.S.$1; 200 francs equal £1 sterling. On Dec. 27, 

1945, by a vote of 506 to 44, the National Con- 
stituent Assembly adopted a law for the devalua- 
tion of the franc, as follows: The French (metro- 
politan) franc was pegged at 119.10669 francs = 
U.S.$1 and 480 francs = £1 sterling. With regard 
to overseas territories the government decided to 
modify the value of currency m certain colonies 
with relation to the French (metropolitan) franc. 
As a result of these decisions, the “franc zone” will 
include three sectors in overseas territories: 

( 1 ) The currency of Algeria, French Guiana, 
French West Indies, Morocco, and Tunisia will re- 
main at par with the French franc and have the 
same foreign exchange value. 

(2) French Canieroun, French Equatorial 
Africa, French Togo, French Somaliland, French 
West Africa, Madagascar, Reunion, and St. Pierre 
and Miquelon will be able to exchange 100 of their 
own francs against 170 French francs. Their franc 
will have an exchange value of 70.06 francs = 
U.S.$1 and 282.35 francs = £ 1 sterling. 

( 3 ) New Caledonia, New Hebrides, and French 
territories in Oceania will follow French colonies in 
the Pacific where the local franc is and will con- 
tinue to be valued at 100 francs to 240 French 
francs. The U.S.$1 and £1 sterling were fixed at 
49.627 francs and 200 francs, respectively. 

Currency in the “franc zone” which is known 
under a name other than franc will have the fol- 
lowing exchange values in French francs: 1 Indo- 
chinese piaster =17 French francs; 7.006 piasters 
= U.S.$1; 28.235 piasters =£1 sterling. The 
French rupee was vmued at 36 French francs but 
retains the old exchange value to tlie U.S.$1 and 
£1 sterling. The Syrian-Leban^se £ was valued 
at 54.35 francs but has the same parity as before 
with foreign currency. 

The Bank of France and four large deposit banks 
(Credit Lyonnais, Soci^te G^nerale, Comptoir Na- 
tional d’Escompte, and Credit Industriel et Com- 
mercial ) were transferred to state control on Jan. 1, 

1946. Local and regional banks were not subject to 
nationalization, nor were commercial banks en- 
gaged primarily in foreim operations. 

Trontportafion. The hi^way network of France 
extends for a total of 2,072,027 miles, made up of 
49,821 miles of national roads controlled by the 
state, 155,831 miles of departmental roads ad- 
ministered by the departments, and 1,866,375 miles 
of local roads maintained by the commxmes. The 
main railway lines in France are operated by an 
autonomous government corporation organized 
through the amalgamation in 1938 of two systems 
owned by the government and four by private 
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interests representing a total of 39,176 miles of 
operated trackage, mainW of standard gage. In 
addition there are a number of small private rail- 
ways. On Jan. 1, 1945, only 7,343 steam and 582 
electric locomotives, 172,048 freight cars, and 
9,000 passenger cars were in immediate working 
condition. French airlines operate networks in 
metropolitan France, and to North Africa, West 
Africa, the Near East, Madagascar, and other points 
in the world. There are 7,400 miles of navigable 
inland waterways, for the transportation of heavy 
bulk commodities. About 50 million metric tons 
were loaded each year on inland waterways during 
prewar years. 

Events, 1945. For France the year 1945 was an 
interim between liberation and ^e establishment 
of the Fourth Republic. The entre'acte was a tramc 
comedy of peace, offering a surcease from sudden 
death but no promise of abundant life; of lost 
glory, always eluding eager pursuers; of inflation 
and hunger, which were constant companions of 
les miserables; of frustration in diplomacy, bom of 
the marriage of national impotence and vaunting 
ambition to restore La Grande Nation to the rank 
of a Great Power; and of realignments and fresh 
beginnings in domestic politics, looking toward a 
new day. 

The Grandsvr of Victory. On New Year’s Day, 
1945, Ambassador Henri Bonnet signed the United 
Nations Declaration in a ceremonv at the State De- 
partment. Roosevelt's message declared: "France 
was the first ally of our countiy in our own war of 
liberation. . . . And now France stands beside 
us as a strong ally — once more in the first rank of 
the free and peaceloving nations of the world.” 
French enthusiasm at formal membership in the 
Allied coalition was dampened a fortnight later by 
the imposition of stringent restrictions on train 
service and public utilities due to the coal shortage. 
De Gaulle attributed the new austerity to the 
“rash conceptions” of Anglo-American leaders re- 
garding German capacity tor resistance. The Gen- 
eral-President’s appeals for national greatness 
through sacrifice evoked a popular echo, since they 
reflected the hurt pride of an embittered people. 
“We most make an enormous effort,” asserted De 
Gaulle on February 5, “to raise ourselves to the 
rank where we wish to be. For the moment the 
demands, the tests, and the ruins of war are limit- 
ing us to the most pressing needs — that is, simply 
to make every effort to stay alive. But, as the sun 
of victory rises on the horizon, the nation is dis- 
covering the future . . .” 

The French contribution to V-E Day was de- 
];^dent upon American aid. After protracted nego- 
tiations Jean Monnet returned to Paris in February 
with drafts of lend-lease accords which the Cabinet 
approved. On February 28 the pacts were signed 
in Washin^on. Apart from armaments, the agree- 
ments made provisions for the transfer of $1,675,- 
000,000 worth of civilian su^mlies and $900,000,- 
000 worth of locomotives, railway cars, shms, and 
machinery, ^th deliveries to continue after Ae 
end of hostilities and to be paid for by the French 
government in installments at 2X% interest. Re- 
verse Lend-Lease materials supplied by France to 
American forces during the year following the 
Normandy landings were estimated to have a value 
of $400,000,000. The French role in the closing 
campaigns of the war, while not decisive, was by 
no means insignificant. Paris was consulted regard- 
ing the. armistice terms and participated in the 
ceremonies of signature in lleims and Berlin, 
May 7-8, 1945. De Gaulle’s broadcast declared: 
“This is victory. It is the victory of the United Na- 


tions and of France. . . . While the rays of glory 
once again lend brflliance to our flags, the country 
turns its thoughts and affections first of all toward 
those who died for her and then toward those who 
in her service struggled and suffered so much. . . . 
Honor to the United Nations, which mingled their 
blood, their sorrows and their hopes with ours and 
who today are triumphant with us. Vive la Francer 

Th* Misary of Victory. The rebirth of France, after 
catastrophe and enslavement, was made possible 
by the armed might of Britain, America, and Rus- 
sia. The nation was physically and ^iritually im- 
poverished by its ordeal. It emerged dazed, as from 
a nightmare, into a dull dawn of penury and doubt. 
These circumstances explain the wounded vanity, 
the morbid sensitivity and the peevish obstinacy 
which so often found expression throughout the 
year in the words and acts of French leaders in 
grappling with their problems at home and abroad. 
While sml in the midst of war, French politicians, 
patriots, and pressmen felt hurt that De Gaulle was 
not invited to join Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt 
at Yalta. Through Tass, Moscow took pains to deny 
an AP report of mid-January that Stalin and De 
Gaulle had struck a bargain in December by which 
the U.S.S.R. would urge Britain and the United 
States to include the French leader in the meetings 
in return for French support of Soviet aspirations 
in Eastern Eurwe. As the Crimea Conference 
ended, Maurice Schumann opined in VAube that 
fear of social change had “distorted the judgment 
and retarded the choice of the ruling classes of the 
United States and the British Empire.” 

The Anglo-American-Soviet invitation to Paris 
to participate in tlie San Francisco Conference, in 
plans for liberated Europe, and in the military 
occupation of Germany were resented rather than 
welcomed because of French exclusion from the 
original decisions and the alleged paucity of infor- 
mation supplied regarding them. De Gaulle de- 
clined Roosevelt’s invitation to visit him in Algiers 
in mid-Februaiy. V Aurora commented: “Not too 
much coquetryf . . . Bad humor is not a sign of 
strenrth!'^ Roosevelt’s death two months later pro- 
duced remorse and new criticisms of De Gaulle’s 
attitude. Another manifestation of pique was 
French refusal to join Washington, London, Mos- 
cow, and Chungking as inviting powers in sponsor- 
ing the San Francisco Conference. The reason 
given, and l&ter incorporated in French reserva- 
tions and amendments — i.e. lack of assurance that 
the French-Soviet alliance would remain intact 
under the Charter — ^proved to be baseless and was 
repudiated by the Soviet press. The French delega- 
tion at San Francisco was headed by Foreign Min- 
ister Bidault and included Ren4 Pleven. Francis 
Billoux, Henri Bonnet, and Joseph Paul-Boncour. 

The quest for recovery from the ravages of war, 
like the quest for Great Power status, was only 
half successful. Large scale devastation was limited 
to Normandy. Nazi terrorism, however, had been 
wide-spread throughout France. A 13-volume re- 
port ^ the Psychological Warfare Section of 
SHAEF, released on May 3, revealed scores of 
mass executions by enemy forces and thousands of 
instances of unspeakable atrocities. Administration 
in the zones of the Reich assigned to France was 
correspondingly harshur than in the British and 
American areas, as was French treatment of Ger- 
man prisoners — a circumstance which provoked 
criticism from American Army HQ. followed by the 
transfer to American camps in mid-October or '90,- 
000 sick and undernourished POWs. The cost of 
the German occupation was estimated on August 1 
at $98,000,000,000 — ^far beyond recovery from die 
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share of rep^atlons assigned to France at Potsdam. 

French economy throughout the vear was af- 
flicted with inflation and extensive black market 
operations. The poor suffered semi-starvation while 
the middle class was progressively impoverished. 
On Christmas Day the Finance Ministry announced 
the devaluation of the franc to 119.1 to the dollar 
and 480 to the £. Whether corresponding in- 
creases in jprices could be sufficiently lifted to halt 
further inflation was doubtful by the close of the 
year. 

Purgatory. The continued purge of Vich)rites and 
collaborators was marked by numerous dramatic 
trials. State Prosecutor Andr6 Momet pledged him- 
self in mid-March to bring P^tain to triu within 
two months. On April 24 uie 89-year-old Marshal 
arrived in Switzerland from Germany and sur- 
rendered two days later on the French border. 
During the preliminary interrogation and the trea- 
son trial which opened July 23 in the Paris Palace 
of Justice, he was accused by ex-Fremiers Reynaud, 
Daladier and Blum of plotting with the fascist 
Powers ever since 1934 to destroy the Republic. 
P^tain contended that he had acted in 1940 and 
thereafter in accordance with a secret agreement 
with London, the existence of which was denied 
by Churchill. The erstwhile Chief of State at Vichy 
refused to answer questions as to whether he had 
sent congratulations to Hitler after the Dieppe raid 
and had asked that French troops be permitted to 
fight the Allies. A letter to Retain from Admiral 
William D. Leahy, U.S. Ambassador in 1941-42, 
praised the Marshal for his concern with "'the wel- 
fare and protection of the helpless people of 
France,” but reproved him for bowing to Axis de- 
mands. Judge Pierre Monmbeaux of the High 
Court of Justice summoned Fernand de Brinon 
and Joseph Damand as witnesses with the approval 
of the d^ense and over the objections of the prose- 
cution. Both of these Naziphiles testified that 
P^tuin had been consistently pro-Nazi. On August 
15 he was judged guilty of mtelligence with the 
enemy” ana given a death sentence — accompanied, 
however, by a recommendation of clemency. Two 
days later De Gaulle commuted the sentence to 
life imprisonment. The culprit was incarcerated in 
Fort Portalet in tlie Pyrenees to spend his remain- 
ing days in disgrace and perhaps in repentance. 

Meanwhile Pierre Laval, evil genius of the 
French debacle, arrived in Barcelona by plane from 
Germany on May 2. Not until the end of July did 
the Franco Government order his expulsion. He 
surrendered to American forces in Austria, but was 
delivered over to Paris where he was imprisoned 
August 1. His trial opened early in October and 
was marked by many stormy scenes, culminating 
in bis exclusion from the court room. On October 9 
he was sentenced to death, confiscation of his prop- 
erty, and national degradation. On October 14, 
after a vain attempt to take his own life bv poison, 
he was shot by a firing squad outside or Fresnes 
prison. 

Among other collaborators judged guilty by 
purge courts were Charles Maurras, sentenced to 
life imprisonment on January 27; Admiral Jean- 
Pierre Esteva (life, March 15); Fernand David 
(death, April 14); Marcel D4at in absentia (deaUi, 
June 19); Joseph Damand (death, October 3); 
and Jean-Hlrold Paquis (death, October 11). Gen- 
eral Henri-Femand Dentz, sentenced to death 
April 20. had his penalty commuted by De Gaulle, 
but died in prison on December 13. Joseph Bar- 
th61emy, Vichy Minister of Justice, died on May 15 
before being brought to triaL Jacques Doriot was 
reported on February 23 to have been killed in 


Germany in an air raid. Jacques Lemaigre-Dubreull 
and Jean Rigaud, members of the Darlan-Giraud 
regime in North Africa, had the char^ against 
them dropped on May 14, after Robert D. Murphy 
intervened on their behalf. The purge promised to 
continue into 1946, but under normal, rather than 
exceptional, court procedures, as voted by the Con- 
stituent Assembly on December 13. 

Du OaulU Abroad. The crusade to enhance French 
diplomatic prestige to which the leader of the lib- 
eration was driven, both by his own convictions 
and by the exigencies of his political position at 
home, suffered many reverses. The heaviest blow 
was tne loss of Syria. Early in May fighting broke 
out in Damascus between French troops and Syrian 
police. Following thp failure of negotiations to end 
hostilities, Churchill, with Truman s approval, dis- 
patched a virtual ultimatum to De Gaulle on May 
31 demanding that he order French troops to cease 
firing and return to their barracks. Having no 
power to refuse, De Gaulle complied but blamed 
Britain for violating the Levant Accord of 1941, 
concentrating troops in Syria and Lebanon, plotting 
against French interests, and surreptitiously arming 
the natives. His proposals for a Five-Power Con- 
ference on Near Eastern problems were rejected by 
London. At the end of June Paris refused to permit 
French officers to be decorated at the British Em- 
bassy and deported Lady Spears, wife of Maj. Gen. 
Sir Edward Spears, former British Minister in 
Syria. 

In a mood of futile wrath, French spokesmen 
voiced suspicions of the motives of British officials 
and American oil companies in Syria and reluc- 
tantly agreed in late July to turn over all important 
garrisons to the native government. Although the 
Cabinet ratified the UNO Charter on August 14, all 
hopes of an Anglo-French alliance came to noth- 
ing, thanks in part to a wide-spread French convic- 
tion that Britain had driven France out of the 
Near East. On December 13 an Anglo-French pact 
provided for confirmation of Syrian and Lebanese 
independence and evacuation of all French and 
British trooi^s. A formula of ""mutual support and 
consultation ’ did not disguise the fact that the new 
France had suffered a major humiliation. 

Meanwhile President Truman on May 18 had 
invited De Gaulle to visit the United States. The 
General, accompanied by Bidault, Chief of Staff 
Alphonse Pierre-Juin, and other officials, flew to 
Washington on August 20 and was warmly re- 
ceived, despite Truman's rebuke to the French 
press for ""unfairness” toward America. The joint 
communique of August 25 bespoke ""fundamental 
harmony” and ‘"even closer cooperation.” De 
Gaulle then visited New York, Chicago, and Ot- 
tawa. On August 30, after his return, it was dis- 
closed in Paris that the Government had asked the 
United States for a loan of a billion dollars. On 
December 4 an agreement for a loan of $550,000,- 
000 was signed with the Export-Import Bank. Said 
Ambassador Bonnet: ‘‘While this loan will cover 
only a small part of the total requirements of 
France for her rehabilitation and reconstruction. It 
is extremely helpful at the present time and is an 
encouragement to France in her vigorous efforts to 
restord her economy.** 

Du Oaullu at Homu. The year's developments in 
domestic politics began with the January threat of 
Pierre Mend6s-France, Minister of National Econ- 
omy, to resi^ in protest against the allegedly in- 
flationary pcmcies of Ren4 Pleven, Minister of Fi- 
nance. De Gaulle persuaded him to remain. Pleven 
symbolized the conservative orientation of De 
Caulle himself. In his moderate program he was 
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S tposed by the Socialists, temporarily endorsed by 
e Communists (so long as he made the Soviet 
alliance the keystone of foreign policy) and granted 
consistent support by the new Catholic party of the 
Christian Democrats or Mouvemente Repuhlicaine 
Populaire (MRP) whose left wing comprised 
Catholic liberals and whose right wing embraced 
sundry clericalists, ex-Vichyites, and reactionaries. 
When Moscow failed to support French proposals 
on numerous issues, De Gamie and Bidault ( MRP ) 
strove, also in vain, for a British alliance and a 
‘Western Bloc.” This circumstance, coupled with 
the disaffection of many followers, caused Maurice 
Thorez, Jacques Ducfos, and other Communist 
leaders to se^ a rapprochement with the Socialists 
on a pronam of nationalization of banks and util- 
ities. Early in March De Gaulle refused to commit 
himself to such measures, though they were sup- 
ported by Mend^s-France, who now withdrew 
from the Cabinet. 

On April 29, in municipal elections, the voters 
of France, 23,C)00,000 strong (with women voting 
for the fii^t time), exercised their suffrage rights, 
in abeyance since 1937. In this and later local elec- 
tions, the MRP and the Communists won notable 
successes. Communist proposals for a Left coalition 
continued to be resisted by the Socialists. In prepa- 
ration for national elections the Consultative As- 
sembly quarreled with De Gaulle over his insist- 
ence that the Cabinet should not be responsible to 
the proposed Constituent Assembly and that the 
latter should consist of two chambers and not en- 
joy lemslative power. On July 29 the Constituent 
Assemoly, 210-29, rejected De Gaulle’s proposal 
for a referendum as to whether the Constitution 
of 1875 should be retained, amended or replaced. 
On August 8 the Cabinet approved a compromise 
under which the voters would choose a National 
Assembly on October 21 and also decide whether 
it should frame a new constitution or merely act 
as a Chamber of Deputies, to be complemented by 
a Senate under the 1875 Constitution. In the former 
event, it would sit for a maximum of seven months 
and wield limited legislative, as well as constituent, 
authority. 

While Left demands in September for a change 
in the scheme of proportional representation fa- 
vored by the Cabinet (based on the population of 
Departments according to the 1936 census) were 
rdected by De Gaulle, he nevertheless granted 16 
additional seats to the seven most populous De- 
partments. Cantonal elections on September 23 
revealed increasing Socialist and Communist 
stren^. The referendum ballot in its final form 
poseof two questions: “Do you want the Assembly 
elected today to be a Constituent Assembly?” and 
“If the electorate votes ‘yes* to the first question, 
do you agree that public authority should be exer- 
cised, until the new Constitution is completed, in 
accordance with the attached project of the Gov- 
ernment?” — ^i.e. with the Assembly electing a new 
President of the Government, writing a new Con- 
stitution and sitting for seven months as a parlia- 
ment with qualified power to legislate and to oust 
the Cabinet by majority vote. On the eve of the 
balloting De Gaulle reiterated his pleas for a “Yes” 
answer to both questions, asserted that he and the 
Cabinet would resign to the new Assembly, and 
indicated that he would refuse to resume office if 
the country voted “No” to either question. 

Th« EUctien of October 21. On the third Sunday of 
October, 96 percent of the voters of France asked 
for a new Constitution with a resounding “Yes” to 
Question 1, accompanied by a somewhat smaller 
‘ les” to Question 2. At the same time they chose 


586 members of the new Assembly. Of the 522 
deputies of metropolitan France, the Communists 
elected 142, the MRP 140 and the Socialists 133. 
Moderates numbered 48, independents and miscel- 
laneous 40 and Radical Socialists 19. Of the win- 
ning candidates 5 percent were women and two- 
thirds were new to political life. Workers and em- 
ployees were most numerous, professors and teach- 
ers next, and lawyers third in the representation of 
occupations. 

The result, paradoxically, was a triumph both 
for De Gaulle and for his severest critics. The Com- 
munist victory was as striking as the eclipse of the 
moderate and once powerful Radical Socialists, 
whose venerable leader, Edouard Herriot, had 
been liberated from a Nazi concentration camp by 
Soviet troops in April and had returned to France, 
via Moscow, in May. The prewar multiplicity of 
parties, moreover, was greatly reduced. Although 
18 groups were fisted in the returns, 10 had not 
more than six deputies each. The three major 
arties, each of which obtained 4,500,000 votes, 
ad four-fifths of the deputies. The extreme Right 
(most of whose legislators had voted for P4tain in 
1940 and were therefore inelimble ) had all but dis- 
appeared. De Gaulle, warmly supported by the 
MRP as the new mass party of the Center, ap- 
peared to be vindicated. But the Socialists and 
Communists, who between them had a clear ma- 
jority of the Assembly, had little sympathy with 
his conservatism and his liaison with the MRP. 

The Assembly met on November 6. De Gaulle 
and the Cabinet submitted their resignations. The 
General, making a public appearance for the first 
time in civilian clothes, agreed to resume office 
only if the three major parties would form a coali- 
tion. On the 8th. the Assembly chose as its presid- 
ing officer Socialist Felix Gouin, chairman of the 
old Consultative Assembly. Despite disagreements 
over the composition of the -Cabinet, De Gaulle 
was unanimously elected President of the Provi- 
sional Government on November 13. 

Toward tho Fourth Republic. The new epoch began 
with thunder on the Left. The Communists insisted 
upon having one of the three chief Ministries: War, 
Foreign Affairs, or Interior. De Gaulle refused and 
resigned on November 16. Thorez charged that the 
President, by casting aspersions on the party’s 
patriotism, was insulting its 75,000 war dead. De 
Gaulle in a broadcast argued that he could not 
entrust to the Communists control of diplomacy, 
the army or the police because this would vioLte 
“the French policy of equilibrium between the 
two very greaj political Powers which I believe 
absolutely necessary for the interests of the coun- 
try and even for peace.” The Communists proposed 
the election of Felix Gouin as President of the Gov- 
ernment. On the 19th. however, the Assembly, 
v/ith the Communists abstaining, voted to ask De 
Gaulle to renew his mandate. The result was a 
compromise. De Gaulle himself assumed the new 
post of Minister of Defense, controlling the Min- 
istries of War, Air and Navy. Four new Ministers 
of State were named. The Cabinet of November 21 
was composed as follows: 

President of the Provisional Government and Ohief of 

the Armies — Charles de Gaulle. 

Armies — Edmond Michelet, MRP. 

Armaments — Charles Tillon. Communist. 

State — Vincent Auriol, Socialist: Francisque Gay. MRP; 

Louis Jacquinot, Democratic Alliance; Maurice Thorez, 

Communist. 

Justice — Pierre-Henri Teitxen, MRP 
Interior — Adrien Tixier, Socialist 
Foreign Affairs, — Georges Bidault, MRP 
National Eeonon^ — Francois Billoux, Communist. 
Finance — Ben6 Pleven, Republican Boeialist. 
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Industrial Production — Marool Paul, Oommunist. 
Aifriculture and Supplies — Pierre Tanfuy-Prigent. 

Socialist 

Public Works and Transports — Jules Moch, Socialist 
Labor — Ambrose Croizat, Communist. 

National Education— Paul Giaccobi, Radical Socialist. 
Colonies — Jacques Soustelle, Democratic Socialist Union 

of Resistance. 

Post and Telegraphs — Eugene Thomas, Socialist. 
Population — Robert Pri^nt, MRP 
Reconstruction — Raoul Dautry, non-party technician 
Information — Andr6 Malraux, independent. 

"Citizen de Gaulle” (as Socialist Andr^ Philip 
called him ) now endorsed plans for nationalization 
of credit and electric power. On November 23 the 
Assembly gave his Cabinet a unanimous vote of 
confidence. On December 2, by a vote of 521 to 35 
the deputies passed bills nationalizing the Bank of 
France, the CrSdit Lyonnais, the SociStd G^nerale, 
the Comptoir National des Comptes and the 
Banque National, witli stockholders receiving gov- 
ernment bonds in place of their shares in the bank, 
which were put under the direction of a Nationsd 
Council of Credit. Work also began in December 
on a new Constitution. But De Gaulle's concessions 
to the Left failed to satisfy his critics. At year s end 
a new crisis developed over the President s pro- 
posal for defense credits of 125 billion francs in a 
total budget of 487 billions. When the Socialists 
demanded a 20 percent reduction in proposed 
military expenditures, De Gaulle again resigned 
while his opponents denounced him for making the 
issue one of confidence. In a 36-hour session, with 
the clock turned back to midnight of December 31, 
the Assembly evolved a compromise by which a 
5 percent cut was approved, to be enlarged to 
20 percent if the Government by February 15 had 
not introduced its plan for army reorganization. 

New frictions followed over the food crisis and 
the issue of executive powers in the new Con.sti- 
tution. On January 20, 1946, De Gaulle resigned for 
the third time in nine weeks — ^now "finally,” and 
in protest against Leftist demands for smaller 
military appropriations and an omnipotent parlia- 
ment. Whether a stable Socialist-Communist bloc 
or a viable Socialist-MRP coalition would emerge 
to draft the Constitution and inaugurate the new 
regime was uncertain in the immediate aftermath of 
De Gaulle's exit. Meanwhile the coalition carried 
on and elected Felix Gouin to the Presidency. 

Watch on the Rhine. In France, as elsewhere, poli- 
ticians and patriots were preoccupied with the 
quest for militaty security. And in France, as else- 
where, few realized that in the atomic age security 
could no longer be had through armies, navies, 
strategic frontiers and efforts to weaken potential 
foes. French eyes remained fixed on the Rhine 
frontier and the traditional enemy beyond it. Early 
in the year De Gaulle expressed lack of confidence 
in any international regime in the Rhineland. Paris 
demanded French control of the Saar, itie creation 
of an "independent” Rhineland under French pro- 
tection, anci the separation of an intemational^ed 
Ruhr from any reconstituted Reich. 

This conception received little support in Lon- 
don,* Moscow or Washington. French power alone 
was incapable of realizing it. Late in April, French 
occupation of Stuttgart provoked a request from 
SHAEF for evacuation of the city on Uie ground 
that it was needed as HQ of the U.S. Seventh Army. 
By the terms of a compromise, French troops were 
permitted to remain. The arrangements outhn^ 
at Yalta and confirmed at Potsdam for French 
participation in the occupation and administration 
of the broken Reich were received in Paris with 
qualified enthusiasm. In September a French mem- 
orandum to the London Council of Foreign Min- 
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irters asked for delay in setting up a unified 
Geman re^me and for the exclusion of the Rhine- 
land and the Ruhr from the control of any Ger- 
man authority in Berlin. On September 22, De 
Gaidle appealed for internationalization of the 
Ruhr and permanent French occupation of the 

Having discovered no evidence of foreign sup- 
port for such a program, the Quai D'Orsay in- 
spucted the French representative on the Allied 
Consol Council in Berlin to abstain from voting 
on all projects for a unified German administration 
that France had not been a party to the 
Potsdam accords proposing such a development. 
Since unanimity was required, this decision pre- 
vented action. In mid-November Paris vetoed the 
desire ot Washington, London, and Moscow to 
pei™t German trade unions to amalgamate on a 
L since such a step would imply that 

the Ruhr and the Rhineland were properly part of 
Germany On November 21 Byrnes urged 
M^ice Couv6 de Murville, director of the Quai 
D Orsay who had come to Washington to plead for 
j “iu independence,” to ask his Government to 
end the Berlin deadlock. Paris indicated that it 
would do so if the Big Three would agree to a 
proviponal line of demarcation” in western Ger- 
many beyond which the authority of the proposed 
cental agencies would not extend. Eisenhower 
publicly reproved the French Government for 
blocking the economic and administrative unifi- 
cabon of the Reich. The stalemate remained un- 
broken at the end of the year. 

Diplomatic Dilomma; “6rand.ur” and Impotanco. De 
OauJles incessant quest for national “greatness” 
was for^oomed by French weakness in a world 
mevitably dommat^ by America. Bntain, and 
Russia. His hopes of enhancing French bargaining 

rifwfccn off the Atlantic giants against 

the USSR were frustrated by the fact that an en- 
teebled France had nothing to offer to either Mos- 
cow resented French projects of a “Western bloc” 
as well as the ill-concealed antipathy of French 
conservatives toward the Soviet Union. Washington 
was irritated by French “obstructionism." London 
canalized upon French helplessness. 

The weakness of the French position was demon- 
strated anew during the London and Moscow 
Conterences of Foreign Ministers. At the Septem- 
ber meebng Bidault contributed to failure by sid- 
ing viuth Bevin, Byrnes, and Wang against Molo- 
tov on all controversial Balkan questions, not out 
ot concern for French interests in the Balkans and 
sUll less on praclple but only because Paris was 
whoUy dependent upon British and Chinese aid in 
Ind^Cfaina, where native rebels threatened an end 
ot I^ench control. France restored the lease-hold 
OT Kwat^chowan to China by an accord of 
Au^st 18, but aroused Chinese resentment by re- 
tusing to follow the example of other Powers in 
ffvmg up Mtraterritorial privileges. French exclu- 
sion from the Moscow Conference provoked irrita- 
tion in Pans and requests for explanations and re- 
assurances. 

The new France could not hope to play a Great 
A ® in the world unless Russia 

£ tne Anglo-American bloc should become rivals 
TO global hegemony. Yet discord among the Big 
Three mreatened ultimate consequences which 
womd be as disastrous to France as to all other 
nations. Between these grim alternatives, French 
chplomacy found no middle course in 1945. A pos- 

in vigorous French 
championship of the liberal tradition. On May 25 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Consultative 
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Assembly proposed that the Allies jointly demand 
the resignation of Dictator Franco. In June Paris 
made apologies to Madrid over the action of a mob 
in Chambery in attacking a train full of Spanish 
nationals returning from Germany. The violence 
was provoked by reports that the train contained 
members of the Spanish Blue Division which had 
fought beside the Nazis in the invasion of Russia. 
In December the French Government proposed 
consultations among Paris, Washington, and Lon- 
don looldng towaro severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Franco and other forms of pressiure to 
bring about the overthrow of Spanish Fascism. 

^^ether such initiatives would produce results 
and, if so, whether th^ would constitute a new 
basis of French foreign policy was doubtful. When 
the powerless strive tor power, the result is frustra- 
tion — as the Left parties tacitly recognized at the 
turn of the year in their opposition to De Gaulle’s 
plans for extensive rearmament The new France 
might ^d the road to a new freedom by creating 
a new polity, a new economy, and a new society 
within the frontiers of the Republic, and by pro- 
moting the unity of the Super-Powers and the 
success of the UNO. It could never find glory by 
petulance, obstructionism, and hopes for a rift 
among the new masters of the world. 

See China, Germany, Great Britain, Indo- 
China, Italy, Spain, Syria, U.S.S.R., United 
States. 

Frederick L. Schuman. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. The Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania for the Promotion of the 
Mechanic Arts, founded in 1824, is devoted to 
the increase of useful knowledge, to the en- 
couragement of invention and discovery, and to 
the eaucation of the public in the achievements 
of science and industry. Its very title has always 
indicated a desire to do honor to Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The Franklin Institute includes in its activ- 
ities: publication of The Journal of The Franklin 
Institute, established 1862; lectures presented 
about twenty times a year by distinguished per- 
sons in science and industty; the Bartol Re- 
search Foundation which is devoted to research in 
pure science; the Biochemical Research Founda- 
tion devoted to the study of diseases from the 
chemical viewpoint; the technological Library 
which now numbers 126,000 volumes and 40,000 
pamphlets devoted to works of applied science 
and technology. The Library also contains a col- 
lection of patent literature. The two laboratories, 
the machine shops, and the staff of the Institute 
all worked to the fullest extent in the war pro- 
gram. 

Another important activity is the Committee 
on Science and the Arts, formed of 66 members 
of the Institute, which reviews in great detail 
many of the advances of science and technology. 
It recommends to the Board of Managers those 
persons deserving the annual awards of the In- 
stitute, which are formally presented at Medal 
Day exercises in the spring. A Franklin Medal, 
hipest award of the Institute, was presented in 
1945 to Harlow Shapley, Director, Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, Harvard University Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts, in consideration of his many 
valuable contributions to the science of astron- 
omy, and especially of his work in the measure- 
ment of the vast distances necessary for the deter- 
mination of the nature and extent of our galaxy, 
as wefl as those of other galaxies extei^ to 
ours. 


TRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

The Institute also maintains in its new build- 
ing, erected in 1933 as a national memorial to 
Benjamin Franklin, a scientific and technological 
Museum containing thousands of active euiib- 
its, the Fels Planetarium, an Observatory open 
to the public, and a Seismograph. To make 
Franklin better known and emulated, the Na- 
tional Franklin Committee was formed in 1941. 
Through its efforts information concerning all 
phases of Franklin’s life is distributed free of 
charge. 

The Franklin Institute membership now num- 
bers about 5,500. The President, reelected in 
1943, is Charles S. Redding; Secretary and Di- 
rector, Henry Butler Allen. The Franklin Insti- 
tute is located on the Benjamin Franklin Park- 
way, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. A French colonial ter- 
ritory in north central Africa consisting of four 
colonies: Chad (461,202 sq. mi.), Gabon (02,218 
sq. mi.). Middle Congo (166,069 sq. mi.) and 
Uoangi-Shari (238,767 sq. mi.), making a total of 
959,256 sq. mi. Though' administratively separate, 
the French mandated area in the Cameroon is in- 
cluded under this heading, with 166.489 sq. mi. 

Gov«rnin«nt. French Equatorial Africa is admin- 
istered as a unit by a Governor-General whose seat 
is at Brazzaville and who makes up a budget for 
the whole area. He is assisted by an administrative 
council. Each of the four colonies has a Governor 
to supervise local affairs. There are no really repre- 
sentative institutions, tliough the Free French 
regime — to which the Negro Governor F61ix Ebou6 
declared the region’s loyalty in 1940-~enunciated 
policies looking toward the closer association of the 
native peoples with the rest of the empire. During 
the war Equatorial Africa played an important part 
by providing overland access to the Nile Valley 
and Middle East and by forming a territorial base 
for the de Gaulle regime at a time when France 
and most of her empire was in Axis or Vichy hands. 
A TOwerful radio station was constructed at Brazza- 
ville in 1942 for broadcasting in various languages 
to many parts of the world. In 1944 the budget was 
reported to be balanced at 600,000,000 francs. 

Events, 1945. Ever since the invasion of French 
North Africa and the surrender of Vichy forces in 
French West Africa, the Equatorial colonies had 
been less important both strategically and politi- 
cally. Nevertheless, the Provisional Government of 
General de Gaulle made it plain that the African 
territories would not be neglected as they had been 
before the war. Plans were also made to have the 
colonies represented in the National Assembly 
called to draw up a new constitution not only for 
France but the new French ^federal union” com- 
prising the overseas empire. 

Labor troubles were reported from Duala in the 
Gameroon during the fall. On Sept. 21 a strike of 
railway workers there led to a call for troops, fol- 
lowed by bloodshed in which eight^ natives were 
killed and twenty wounded. Fomr days later, a 
labor union leader shot the secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce. 

Choracttrlttict of tho Population! In 1943 die popu- 
lation of French Equatorial Africa was calculated 
at 3,524,710, of whom 6,100 were Europeans, or 
.2 dE one percent. In the Cameroon there were 
2,500,000 natives and about 3,000 Europeans. 
Compared with Nigeria or the Belgian Congo these 
figures represent low densities. In the south and 
center there dwell Bantu Negroes, while in the 
north the natives are Sudan Negroes with strong 
Hamitic and some Arab intermixture. Those in the 
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latter (and drier) region are largely Moslems; the 
Bantu in the wetter areas are pagans — except those 
few who have been converted to Christianity. 

In general native institutions have been less dis- 
rupted than in the Belgian Congo or in West 
Amca. Educational opportunities are provided 
largely by missionary societies. 

The Country ond Its Economy. Along the coast are 
vast forest tracts, as well as bordering the rivers in 
the interior. In the northern part lies the Sudan 
with its open savannas, which shade off into steppe 
and desertic country as one proceeds northward 
into the Sahara. 

The occupations of the inhabitants depend 
largely on these climatic conditions: tropical agri- 
culture in the south and center, and more pastoral 
pursuits in the drier Sudan. The resources of 
French Equatorial Africa are very largely unde- 
veloped. In the Cameroon there arc a number of 
plantations, started by the Germans. For many 
years the French tried the system of granting large 
concessions to capitalist concerns, much after the 
fashion of Leopold II in the Congo. In recent vears 
this system has been in less favor, because it tailed 
to provide for an orderly and sound economic de- 
velopment or to safeguard the welfare of the na- 
tives. In die Cameroon the French Government is 
bound to observe the terms of the Mandate ( Class 
B ) concerning monopolies, tariffs, native rights 
and so forth. During tne war rubber production in 
the Cameroon was increased from 773 tons in 1939 
to 3,000 tons in 1944. Other important exports from 
this territory are: peanuts, palm oil, hides, timber, 
cacao and coffee. From French Equatorial Africa 
come much the same products. Large numbers of 
cattle, sheep, goats, horses and camels are raised 
in the north, but are not exported for lack of a 
ready market. The colonies' mineral resources are 
believed to be valuable but have only begun to be 
exploited. 

The value of exports from Equatorial Africa in 
1942 was 469,314,000 francs, and of imports 778,- 

358.000 francs. The relevant figures for the 
Cameroon in 1938 were 251,959,000 francs and 

215.212.000 francs. The principal ports are Duala 
(Cameroon), Port Gentil, Libreville and Pointe 
Noire. The latter is connected with Brazzaville on 
the Congo by a railway (318 miles). There are 
319 miles of raffway in the Cameroon. In both the 
mandated territory and in Equatorial Africa there 
are several thousand miles of road, of which only a 
part is suitable for heavy, all-year traffic. New road 
unks were built during the recent war to speed 
goods to the Middle East and Ethiopian fronts. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

FRENCH GUIANA. A French territory in northern 
South America, comprising the colony of French 
Guiana (7,720 sq. mi.; pop. 31,000) and the hin- 
terland territory of Inini (27,020 sq. mi.; pop. 
6,100). In 1944 the penal settlement contain^ 
2,240 men. Chief towns: Cayenne, capital, 13,936 
inhabitants, Mana, Oyapock, St. Laurent, Sinna- 
mary. Chief crops: rice, maize, manioc, cacao, cof- 
fee, bananas, and sugar cane. There are large 
forests rich in various Idnds of timber. Gold mining 
is the chief Industry. Silver, copper, iron, lead, 
mercury, and phosphates are found. Foreign trade 
(1940): imports 64,154,188 francs; exports 44,- 
502,181 francs (franc averaged $0.0208, 1940). 
The budget (1944) was balanced at 42,510,110 
francs. For the territory of Inini the budget ( 1944) 
was balanced at 4,323,900 francs. Shipping (1940): 
378 vessels entered and cleared. Administration is 
controlled by a Governor, assisted by a privy council 


of« 7 members. There is a Council General of 8 
elected members elected by French citizens living 
in the colony. The territory of Inini is under the 
direct administration of the governor of French 
Guiana, assisted by an administrative council of 
4 members acting in an advisory capacity. Gover- 
nor, Jean Rapenne (appointed March, 1943). 

FRENCH INDIA. The five French colonies in India — 
ChandemagoT, Karikai, Mah4, Pondich^ry, and 
Yanaon. Area, 196 square miles. Population (1941), 
323,295. Capital, Pondich^ry, 53,101 inhabitants. 
Education ( 1942 ) : 67 primary schools and 4 col- 
leges, and 13,319 students. Ilie chief crops are 
rice, manioc, and groundnuts. Livestock (1942): 
35,563 cattle. 23,024 sheep, 17,700 goats. There 
are cotton and jute mills at Pondich^ry and Chan- 
demagor. Trade, at die ports of Pondich^ry and 
Karikai (1942): imports 35,749, OCX) francs; ex- 
ports 17,850,0()0 francs. Shipping (1942): 86 ves- 
sels entered and cleared. There were 43 miles of 
railway open to traffic. Budget (1943): 3,274,850 
francs. The colonies are divided into 5 dependen- 
cies and 17 communes, having municipal govern- 
ments. There is an elective general council. Gov- 
ernor, Louis Bonvin. 

FRENCH INDOCHINA. A dependency of France, in 
southeastern Asia, comprising the divisions shown 
in the accompanying table. On July 30, 1941, the 
Vichy French regime signed a pact with Japan by 
which Japanese troops were allowed to occupy cer- 
tain points in French Indochina. On Mar. 10, 1945, 
the Japanese seized complete control of the coun- 
try but after V-E Day, September, 1945, following 
the defeat of Japan, French officials resumed the 
administration of French Indochina. 


Dtvtstona 

Sq. m%. 

Pop. 0936) 

Capital 

Annam • 

. 67.143 

5,656,000 

Hu4 

Cambodia • 

. 69,884 

3,046,000 

Pnom-Penh 

Cochinchina ^ 

. 25.096 

4,616,000 

Baigon ^ 

Laos B 

. 89,189 

1,012.000 

Vientiane 

Tonkin (Tongking) •. 

. 44,784 

8,700,000 

Hanoi * 

French Indochina *. . . , 

. 286,096 

23,030,000 

Hanoi * 


•Protectorate. ^Colony. * Exclusive of the leased terri- 
tory of Kwanschowan (309 sq zni ; pop 230,000 in 1936) which 
was returned to China by the French on Aus 18. 1945. * The 
capital city is Hanoi but during eertain seasons of the year, 
when climatic conditions are oppressive, the government offices 
move to Saigon. 

Chief towns (with 1940 population for Hanoi; 
1936 figures for the rest): Hanoi (capital) 134,849, 
Binh-Dinh 147,199, Cholon 145,254, Haiphong 
122,000, Saigon 110,577, Pnom-Penh 102,678, Hui 
33,222. 

Production. The chief agricultural products are 
rice, maize, pepper, spices, tea, kapok, groundnuts, 
copra, and rubber. The forests in the north produce 
tropical hardwoods, bamboo, herbs, and essential 
oils. Fishing is an important native occupation. In- 
cluded in the minerals produced are anthracite, 
gold, chromite, manganese, tungsten, antimony, tin, 
zinc, and iron. 

Foroign Trods. In 1942, imports were valued at 
1,378, ()00,0(X) francs; exports 2,471, 000, (X)0 francs. 
Imports included cotton and silk tissues, metal 

f oods, and motor vehicles. Chief exports; rice, rub- 
er, fi^, coal, pepper, cattle, hides, com, zinc, and 
tin ore. 

Finoncu. There is a common budget for the whole 
of French Indochina and a separate budget for 
each of the states. General budget ( 194 J ) : 1,290,- 
147,500 francs; extraordinary budget ( 1941 ) : 189,- 
337,800 francs. On Tan. 1, 1941, the outstanding 
debt of French Indochina totaled 2,515,894,110 
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francs, including government loans and loans for 
the purchase of rsdlway material. 

Oovernm^nt. Under French rule the administra- 
tion of the whole of French Indochina was headed 
by a Governor General and he was assisted by a 
Secretary General, a government council, and a 
nand council for economic affairs. Each of the 
four protectorates ( Annam, Cambodia, Laos, and 
Tonkhi ) was headed by a Resident Superior and he 
was aided by a protectorate council and a council 
of economic affairs. The colony of Cochinchina 
had a Governor at its head and he was assisted by a 
colonial council. Governor General: Adm. Thierry 
d’Argenlieu (appointed September, 19451. 

Events, 1945. French Indochina, which has a ter- 
ritorial area somewhat larger than .the state of 
Texas, is of great strategic importance due to its 
location at the base of the large Malay peninsula 
which juts out from the southeastern coast of the 
Asiatic Continent. From the standpoint of its loca- 
tion, French Indochina resembles the state of 
Florida on the North American Continent. 

Aside from an extensive coastline on the South 
China Sea, Indochina has a long contiguous border 
with China's southern provinces of Kwangtung 
and Yunnan, and with Siam (Thailand) and 
British Burma. The only railway extending into 
China's important province of Yunnan is French- 
owned ana extends from the French port of Hai- 
phong on the Gulf of Tonkin, across northern 
Indodkina. to Kunming. The Japanese seized the 
section or the railway running through French 
territory shortly after Pearl Harbor and confiscated 
large stocks of American goods stored at Haiphong 
or en route to Chinese territory. 

The frequent mention of French Indochina in 
connection with the outbreak of the war in the 
Pacific in 1941, and the U.S. Congressional in- 
vestigations concerning the Pearl Harbor incident 
in 1945 emphasized the important position of the 
French Colony in the oriental war situation. Inter- 
national interest in the Colony has continued due 
to the struggle of the natives for independence 
from French rule. 

Gen. G«org«s Cofroux's Explanation. Gen. Georges 
Catroux, who occupied the position of Governor- 
General of Indochina in 1940, made some interest- 
ing disclosures concerning Japanese pressure, 
American and British policy, and French diplo- 
matic policy in Indochina in the months preceding 
the war. Gen. Catroux's statement was issued from 
Moscow on August 1, 1945, where he was serving 
as Ambassador to Russia. His statement, which oc- 
cupied more than two columns in the New York 
apers (Associated Press report), constituted a 
enial of charges made at Che trial of Marshal 
Henri-Philippe P6tain in Paris that P^tain had 
removed Catroux “because he favored the Japa- 
nese demands concerning the occupation of the 
province." Catroux claimed that he attempted to 
save Indochina by a policy of “negotiating and 
stalling." 

The following is a brief summary of his points; 

“The commander of the Japanese Army in 
Kweichow Province of China (^directly north of 
Indochina) was constantly threatening and criti- 
cising Indochina for ‘assisting' China by permitting 
the transport of materials across Indochina into 
Chinese territory. The Japanese Army radio con- 
stantly broadcast these protests and demands — ^the 
Japanese were particularly angry regarding the 
transport of gasoline to Kunming imder the Chi- 
nese- American 'barter agreement. As a result, L of 
my own accord, stopped the transit of gasoline 
on June 16, 1940. 


“As I was very anxious to know the attitude of 
the United States if the Japanese attacked Indo- 
china, I asked the French Ambassador in Washing- 
ton on June 18, to take up the matter with the 
State Department. Qn the following day I asked 
the French Ambassador in Washington to request 
the State Department for permission to ship 120 
aircraft and aircraft-gims to Indochina for the 
purpose of 'maintaining the status quo in the 
Pacific.' 

“On June 19 I received, through the French 
Embassy in Tokyo, a Japanese ultimatum to im- 
mediately stop all transit of goods to China over 
the French railroad. The French Ambassador in 
Tokyo declared that acceptance alone could pre- 
vent aggression and represented the last chance 
to save Indochina. 

“On June 20 the French Ambassador in Wash- 
ington transmitted to me the reply of the Under- 
S^retary of State: ‘the United States Government 
did not believe that it could enter into conflict 
with Japan and that furthermore it would take no 
action if Japan attacked Indochina.' 

“Tlie French Ambassador in Washington ob- 
served that in the circumstances, the only course 
open was to close the Chinese frontier. To this 
the Under-Secretary of State remarked, T will 
not answer you officially but that is what I would 
do^ in your place.' 

"With reference to the request for a permit to 
purchase arms in the United States the -Under- 
secretary said the application ‘would be welcomed 
like that of any other friendly Government.' 
Nothing came of the request, however." 

Gen. Catroux then explained that his appeal 
for assistance from the British “was no more en- 
couraging." He explained that he had to depend 
on his own resources because the Japanese army 
in South China was superior to the French force 
in Indochina; that the Japanese had 200 air- 
craft against only twenty-five modem machines. 
In addition Indocnina had no naval force and only 
sufficient munitions for a month's campaign. It 
would have to face a combined land and sea at- 
tack, the outcome of which would be Japanese 
occupation and the French loss of sovereignty. 

Gen. Catroux accepted the Japanese demands 
and on June 29 a Japanese transit control com- 
mission, under General Nishihara, arrived and 
established itself on the border between French 
Indochina and Chinese territory. Gen, Catroux then 
said, “From then on my policy was to temporize 
and hold on, waiting for a more favorable turn to 
the war. My action then accorded with tlie policy 
of Great Britain, which bad also yielded to Japa- 
nese demands and closed the Burma Road to 
Chinese transit ... I sent a purchasing mission 
to Washington. I gave the Japanese Army no pre- 
text for intervention, insisted on mutual respect for 
the transit a^eement, and refused encroachment 
on the sovereign rights of France. 

“In order to divert Japanese attention from their 
territorial aims, 1 pressed them toward economic 
understandings that could be advantageous to bo^ 
countries. However, I concluded no agreements 
and always stipulated that Japan must respect our 
sovereima rights. The only agreement made pro- 
vided for a mixed airline run by aircraft of both 
countries over the Canton-Hanoi route. I refused 
Japanese demands on two important points: 

(1)1 refused on July 2, 1940 a demand by the 
Japanese General Staff to appropriate 5,900 tons 
of wolfram and 6,000 tons of antimony held in 
bond in Tonkin by China on behalf of the 
United States. 
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(2) I turned down an o£Fer by the Japanese 
General Nishihara for a defensive alliance, and, 
contrary to report I did not recommend such an 
alliance to the P^tain Government in France. 

“I vainly tried to make my position and actions 
understood by the P6tain Government. But I was 
repudiated and by this act was destroyed the 
fragile equilibrium that I had built up. . . . But 
this is another stoiy.” General Catroux concluded 
by declaring he had documentary proof to substan- 
tiate his actions, which he regarded as justified in 
view of the lack of allied aid. 

Sfafe Department Corroboration. The State De- 
partment said, following perusal of Catroux's 
statement, that in the period before America's 
entry into the war it haci never informed another 
country it would take armed action against an 
aggressor. This was true when Indochina was 
penetrated by Japan in 1940, and had been true 
when Germany invaded Poland, as also when Ja- 
pan invaded Manchuria in 1931. However, Qie 
United States had made “vigorous representations” 
to Japan against her policy in Indochina in 1940 
and me record had been published. 

New Charter for Indochina. In an effort to improve 
the relations between France and the natives of 
Indochina the French Cabinet on March 23 ap- 
proved a new charter for the colony which pro- 
vided “virtual economic autonomy and democratic 
reforms in the political and economic set-up,” ac- 
cording to the renort from Paris. The Charter re- 
ferred to the “Federal Union of France,” implying 
replacement of the present colonial system by a fed- 
eration of semi-independent states united under 
the French flag. 

The Charter was designed to go into effect as 
soon as possible after Indochina was liberated 
from the Japanese. Under the new Charter the 
five separate parts of the colony — Tonkin, Cochin- 
China, Cambodia, the territory of Laos and Annam 
— would be governed by an over-all, democrati- 
cally elected assembly, over which a Governor- 
General would preside. Indochina itself would be 
represented in the body of the future federated 
union. In general the proposed charter guaranteed 
that Indochinese as well as the French would have 
the opportunity to vote and hold government posts 
of all kinds, including those of ministers. 

In a statement accompanyin^^ the announce- 
ment of the new “French Union,” Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle said that the basis of all future laws in 
Indochina “should be liberty of thought, liberty of 
creed, liberty of press, liberty of assembly and all 
other democratic liberties.” He said that all citizens 
of the French Union qualified to hold oflBce would 
be eligible for all raiiks in an Indochinese Arlny 
and Navy and air force to be created in future. 

Final decision on the formation of the “French 
Union” would have to await tlie constituent as- 
sembly which will write the new French Consti- 
tution. Tentatively, however, it was thought that 
each colony or protectorate would be given a 
status commensurate witli its development. Thus, 
in Indochina it was thought that there may be 
three, four or five colonies or protectorates suf- 
ficiently advanced to have elected assemblies. They 
would be represented in the “Assembly of the 
Indochinese Federation” which would send rep- 
resentatives to Paris. The Indochinese Assembly 
would control its own budget, economic and in- 
ternal affairs, but decisions on foreign affairs and 
national defense would be left to France. 

According to a report from Paris in the New 
York Herala-Tribune it was thought that the 
French Government was trying to “anticipate the 


unwelcome idea of an international trusteeship of 
colonies” which it was thought would be submitted 
to Ae San Francisco Security Conference. At- 
tention was called to the fact that the “French 
Union” would differ materially from the British 
Commonwealth, because the peoples of the com- 
ponent parts of the British Commonwealth are 
more highly developed. 

Japaneee Move Againet French. A report by the 
German Transocean News Agency from Tokyo in 
mid-March stated that the Japanese Government 
had asked Henri Cosme, representative of Vichy 
France, “to discontinue his official activities.^ 
In addition the Japanese disarmed some 2,000 
French troops at Shanghai. Also, the Japanese of- 
ficially renounced a 61-year-old treaty with France 
concerning Annam, the Japanese purpose being to 
gain control of that 59,000 square mile section 
of Indochina. A Tokyo message said that King 
Baodai of Annam had declared his independence 
of France and in future would support the Japa- 
nese “Co-ProsperiW Sphere.” 

On March 13, the Berlin radio announced that 
Cambodia, another important province, had de- 
clared its independence of France and also had 
joined the Japanese. Cambodia occupies the south- 
western part of Indochina. An official report from 
Paris admitted that French garrisons in South 
Cochin-China and Annam, outnumbered 10 to 1. 
had surrendered to the Japanese. It was announcea 
that the border between Indochina and Thailand 
had been closed. Paris claimed that French troops 
in northern Tonkin were resisting the Japanese, 
“in accordance with orders from Paris.” 

On March 10, the Japanese military in Tonkin 
took Vice Admiral Jean Decoux, tlie French Gov- 
ernor General of Indochina into “protective cus- 
tody.” The Japanese commander accused the 
French official of “insincerity” and secret activities 
designed to join hands with the Allies. The Japa- 
nese action in taking over control of all Indochina 
was made following the alleged refusal of the 
French authorities^^ to cooperate with Japan in 
measures for the “joint defense” of the country. 
The Japanese announced on March 13 that they 
had overcome all French resistance along the 
northern coast, and that further high French of- 
ficials had been taken into custody. 

They stated also that a considerable section of 
Northern Indochina, the Kwangchow, an area 
south of Canton, and sections along the Gulf of 
Tonkin, would be “restored” to China. 

Among the Japanese “charges” against the 
French administration were that American sub- 
marines were using secret bases on the Indochina 
coast; that the 14th Air Force had a landing field 
at Taigin, forty miles north of Hanoi; that there 
was secret cooperation with U.S. air forces in 
China, Philippines and India; that American 
aviators had dropped supplies to French and 
guerrilla forces “many times.” 

A French officer who escaped from Indochina 
reported that the Japanese had 100,000 troops 
concentrated at key points, with some 30,000 
near Saigon, the capital. 

U.5. to Supply Arm». It was announced in Wash- 
ington on March 12 that the French had re- 
quested ships to transport an army from North 
Africa to Burma, but Washington was not favor- 
able to the project. The French stated they had 
approximately 30,000 French and native troops in 
Indochina. Washington regarded Indochina as 
located within the war theater of Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten. It was announced in Paris on 
March 22 that the United States had agreed to 
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suroly arms and odier war materials to French 
ana native forces which were resisting the Japa- 
nese. It was thought the arms would be delivered 
by air-bome units of the U.S. 14th Air Force al- 
ready operating in that sector. The 14th Air Force 
reported on March 21 that it had strafed the Japa- 
nese in the Black River area west of Hanoi where 
French guerrillas were fighting the Japanese. 

Adm. Chester W. Nimitz reported that U. S. 
carrier aircraft of the Pacific fleet had attacked 
Japanese naval contingents off the coast of Indo- 
china. It was thought the U.S. Forces had inter- 
cepted Japanese naval convoys operating between 
Saigon and Singapore. The point of the attack 
was between Saigon and Cam-Ranh Bay, the last 
mentioned being the best naval base on the south- 
east Asiatic coast, rated as one of the world s best 
harbors. 

It was reported late in March that the Japanese 
had seized Kwangchowan, the French base on 
the China coast south of Canton and north of 
Hainan Island. 

China Invodei Indochina, The militaiv forces of 
China entered the Indochipa picture late in July 
by invading the French colony along the border 
93 miles north of Hanoi. The Chinese forces were 
led by Gen. Chang Fa-kwei, well-known Canto- 
nese commander. The Chinese had pushed the 
Japanese back along an 185-mile front and had 
severed the Japanese land commimications from 
Kwan^ng Province of South China to northern 
Indochina. The Chinese forces cut a 120-mile gap 
in Japan's *land-bridge" to southeast^ Asia. 

The entrance of Chinese forces into northern 
Indochina raised political issues between China and 
France, according to reports from Paris late in 
September. On Sept. 15 Paris charged that the 
Chinese forces had refused entrance to their zone 
of the French General Marcel Alessandri. The 
French also charged that the Chinese were assisted 
by an American General Gallagher who was serv- 
ing in an advisory capacity with the Chinese 
forces. The Chinese Premier T. V. Soong visited 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle on Sept. 19 in Paris and 
discussed Sino-French relations in Southwest China 
and in Indochina. According to telenams from 
Paris Premier Soong informed de Gaiule that the 
Chinese intended to police northern Indochina 
until conditions became stabilized in that area. 
It also was reported that the Chinese nad de- 
manded control of the Yunnan Railway connecting 
Kunming with the sea at Haiphong. The Chinese 
stated they were cocmerating with British forces 
which had been landed at Haiphong. The com- 
mander of the Chinese forces in Indochina was 
General Lu Han. 

An Associated Press report from Hanoi on Sept. 
28 explained the complications which had de- 
veloped between the Chinese commander, Gen. 
Lu Han and the French commander Gen. Marcel 
Alessandri. The French commander refused to 
participate in the Japanese surrender ceremonies 
because the French flag was missing from the dec- 
orations of the main administration building from 
which France formerly ruled the colony. The 
Chinese explained that under the Allied agree- 
ment only the flags of the four major powers of 
the Potsdam Conference could be used. Paris 
announced on Sept. 29 that another commander of 
higher rank was being seat to Hanoi, Gea. Jacques 
Lrclerc, who would take charge of French forces. 

Growing Nativo Unroaf, Lt. Gen. Sir William J. 
SHm, Commander of the British Fourteenth Army 
at Saigon, reported on Sept. 17 that the situation 
between released Frenchmen and native Annamese 


was becoming "tense," and trouble was likely in 
the event of a "challenge" from either side. The 
British commander declared that the object of 
the British forces was threefold: (1) To disarm 
the Japanese; (2) evacuate war prisoners;, (3) 
maintain order. 

According to reports from Chungking French 
anxiety was due to the increasing activities of two 
native political parties which were agitating for 
complete independence of Indochina from French 
rule. The parties were the Viet Nam and the Viet 
Minh. It was claimed that the independence par- 
ties had their headquarters in Annam where 
the Chinese forces were quartered. It also was 
charged that the Japanese troops had turned over 
stocks of munitions to the nationalist parties. 

According to a report from Paris in the New 
York Herald^Tribune the Chinese Empire, was 
forced by France to surrender its sovereignty over 
Indochina in 1885. However, France was now 
willing to mant China railway and port facilities 
in the northern part of Indochina in order to give 
Southwestern China access to world trade. 

A report from Chungking on Sept. 19 stated 
that China had given permission to the French to 
move 5,000 French troops from Yunnan province 
into Indochina. The French force had entered 
Yunnan when the Japanese Invaded Northern 
Indochina. K. C. Wu, Chinese Minister of Informa- 
tion, stated that Chinese troops in Indochina had 
no other purpose than to assist in the disarming of 
the Japanese in accordance with the decisions of 
the Alued Chiefs of Staff. He said the Chinese had 
ch^e of all territory north of the 16th parallel 
which bisects Indochina. Wu said the Chinese had 
complied with three French requests: (1) That 
a French general participate in the Japanese sur- 
render; (2) that 5,000 French troops which re- 
treated into China be permitted to re-enter French 
territory: (3) that the French be permitted to 
use airplanes which had been flown into Chinese 
territory. 

*‘lndopondonco or Doath," The Nationalist Party of 
Indochina, the Viet Nam, which received the 
"control" of the country from the Japanese in 
March, issued a proclamation on Sept. 7 declaring 
that Indochina was "free and independent of the 
French." Hanoi, the capital, was plastered with 
slogans reading, "Independence or Death.” The 
other party, the Viet Minh, or the Communists, 
up to the present had cooperated with the Viet 
Nam. Armed guards of the two groups patrolled 
the city where some 25,000 French awaited lib- 
eration and where many armed Japanese were 
still at large. The head of the newly-formed 
national government, Ho Chin Minh, who has the 
title of “premier " declared that the native peoples 
intend to keep tneir independence at all costs. He 
said the French had labeled him a "communist 
and a bandit." Hanoi in September was facing 
famine and Premier Ho Chin Minh was trying to 
find boats to bring in surplus rice from Saigon. 
That the natives had some support in France was 
indicated in a declaration in Paris of ]^of. Tran 
Duc-Thad, who claimed to head some 25,000 
Indochinese laborers in France. He denounced the 
action of the French Government in dispatching 
large forces to Indochina under General Leclerc, 
ana Admiral d'Argenlieu, and declared they would 
be resisted on arrival at their destination. He 
charged that Indochina's old culture had been 
destroyed; that the country was now 89 per cent 
illiterate, and that native industry had Imn sup- 
pressed in order to safeguard French markets. 
Another native leader. President Pham Von Bach 
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of the Southern Annamite provisional government, 
charged that the French had oppressed Annamite 
leaders who tried to organize resistance to the 
Japanese invasion; that the French had collaborated 
with the Japanese in trade at the expense and wel- 
fare of the people: that^the French had failed to 
o£Fer more than * token** resistance to the Japa- 
nese despite the presence of a large body of well 
armed French troops. 

Dr. Sun Fo, President of the Chinese Legisla- 
tive Yuan, urged that Indochina be placed under 
a protectorate of the United Nations. He foresaw 
“perpetual** internal strife if the French attempted 
to re^n power. Sun Fo charged that Indochina 
was me “worst nm'* foreign governed colony in 
the Far East. 

American OIRcer KUM. On Sept. 28 tihe senior 
American oflBcer in Saigon, Lt. Col. A. Peter Dewey 
of Washington, D. C., was shot and killed in an 
outbreak of fighting in the northern outskirts of 
Saigon. Col. Dewey was connected with the U. S. 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS). Another OSS 
officer. Capt. Joseph Coolidge of Boston, was 
' severely wounded. The American officers ana some 
newspaper correspondents were besieged for sev- 
eral hours before the British were able to send a 
contingent of Indian Gurkhas to relieve them. The 
Americans were attacked by Annamese troops des- 
pite the fact the American headquarters was 
plainly marked with an American flag. 

A contingent of air-bome American troops was 
landed at Hanoi on Sept. 16 for the purpose of 
assisting the evacuation of some 150 American 
war prisoners and allied civilian internees. 

Col. Stephen L. Nordlinger, American officer 
who participated in the release of some 5,000 
Allied prisoners of war in Indochina, stated in the 
course of an interview on Dec. 26 that the native 
independence movement was gaining in momen- 
tum Col. Nordlinger spent two years in Indochina 
and became acquainted with the French and native 
leaders. He said that the native leader, Ho Chin 
Minh, and the French High Commissioner, Roger 
Sainteny, had held manv conferences in an at- 
tempt to reach a peaceful compromise. He said 
that the native leader Ho probably would accept 
“Dominion status,** if some method could be 
worked out whereby it could be guaranteed by 
the United Nations Organization. The French 
disagreed with the proposal. 

Reports from Saigon in late September stated 
there was serious fighting between the French and 
Annamites and that the Annamites had declared a 
boycott against all French. Fighting started when 
some 1,500 French troops, who had been interned 
with 3,500 other Europeans, had escaped to China 
and then returned ana made a surprise attack on 
the Annamites. The British Commander, Maj. Gen. 
Douglas O. Gracey, issued an order in the name 
of Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten requiring the 
Viet Nam to suspend all newspapers; cease r^- 
uisitioning buildings, and aU Annamese police 
and armed forces to remain in barracks. 

AngMfnch Poet. An Anglo-French pact con- 
cerning Indochina was sign^ in London on Oct 
10. The pact was signed by British Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin and the French Ambassador 
Ren6 Massigli. It gave full recognition of French 
rights in Indochina and within the British Zone 
( south, of the 16th parallel ) the French civil ad- 
ministxation will" control and the British occupa- 
tion shall only be “temporary.** 

The French announced the arrest of Prof. Tran 
Due-Tad, leader of the Indochinese mission in 
Friince. Th^ Indochina Ccgnmiinist Party on Oct. 


10 denounced the British for “upholding the im- 
perialist policy of France.** 

The French Second Armored Division together 
with naval forces from the French batueship 
Richelieu were landed near Saieon on Oct. 30. 
The landing of additional French contingents at 
Sai^n had enabled the British to withdraw some ' 
of their forces from Indochina to the Netherlan^ 
Indies where they were greatly needed. *rhe 
French forces were transported to Saigon in Amer- 
ican ships. 

A report from Chungking at the end of the 
year expressed fear that there would be serious 
trouble in Northern Indochina when the Chinese 
forces withdrew their troops due to the fact that 
the Chinese were in sympathy with the Indochi- 
nese Nationalists. 

John B. Powell. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. The year 1945 has been 
marked in France by a literal boom. Newly re- 
covered freedom of expression tempted many 
writers who had been forced into silence or 
clandestine literature; political and social ques- 
tions were again hotly debated; many new t^ents 
came to the fore, encouraged by the impatience 
of the public to break with the past and to hail 
a new era. Paper continued to be scarce, and 
books, printed in relatively small but high-priced 
editions, were quickly sold out. But the number 
of new works thus published was high, and several 
new reviews appeared while others, announced 
and apparently ready, are still awaiting paper 
•allotment to come out. A few publishing houses 
which had been notoriously collaborationist have 
been placed under the dnection of official admin- 
istrators; new firms, often headed by former Re- 
sistance writers (Vercors, Seghers, editions of 
Fontaine, of Confluences) have been opened. The 
price of books is very high, reflecting inflationary 
conditions and the avidity of the French to in- 
vest their paper money into all that can be bought 
as well as their interest in thoucht and in art and 
their desire to escape from harassing material 
difficulties into the world of fiction and poetry. 

Partonalia and Literary Ev«ntt. The ^puration of 
the literary world has been conducted with 
laudable restraint, although with regrettable de- 
lay and some occasional inequality in the treat- 
ment meted out by different courts of justice. Two 
writers of some fame, Paul Chack and Robert 
Brasillach were sentenced to death: Maurras, 
probably more j^lty than they, to life-imprison- 
ment. Others, like Montherlant, who had com- 
promised themselves more warily, are left free, 
though despised bv the larger part of the reading 
public. Andr6 Malrauz and Andr4 Chamson, two 
heroes of the Maquis, came back to civilian and 
literary life after the defeat Germany freed 
them from their military posts. The outstanding 
deaths were those of Remain Rolland (on Dec. 
30, 1944) and of Paul Valery (on July 20, 1945). 
The former had just completed an important two 
volume work on P6guy which, unlike several recent 
books on that writer, remained this side of idolatry; 
the latter was celebrated universally as one erf the 
official literary figures of France. His prestige and 
influence spread among thousands who could 

a understand his poetry. He had just pub- 
extracts from his Troisiime Faxut and an 
address on Voltaire. The 250th anniversary of 
Voltairc*s birth had been celebrated fai Paris with 
much pomp late in 1944, and with varied, and 
partisan, reactions in the public. The Ften^ 
Academy elected two new members, F-miU Hen- 
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riot, a critic, and Edouard Le Roy, a philosopher, 
to replace Ernest Provost and Henri Bergson. 
Colette was elected at the Goncourt Academy, 
to replace a writer who resigned. La Varende: 
she is the first woman to be a member of that 
body of ten writers since Th^ophile, Gautier’s 
daughter. The P.E.N. Club resumed its activities 
in Paris, with Charles Vildrac as Secretary-General. 
Andr6 Gide was back from North Africa, still rev- 
ered by some, attacked by others. Literary prizes 
were again distributed with the usual fanfare of 
publicity and the real interest of the reading pub- 
uc: the Prix de la Pleiade which had gone to 
Enrico, by Mouloudji in 1943, crowned Brutus, by 
Roger Breuil. The Prix Populiste went to Travail 
d" Homme, by Emmanuel Robles, a colorfiil story of 
workmen building a dam, written with much social 
sympathy. The Prix Goncourt laimched a collection 
of four brief novels, all centered around life in the 
Resistance movement, by Aragon’s wife, Elsa Trio- 
1^, Le Premier Accroc coUte deux cents francs. A 
very important place is given to literature in 
the weeldy newspapers: Carrefours, Lettres Fran- 
gaises, in the weekly supplement of Le Figaro. 
Les Nouvelles Littiraires, under the editorship of 
Fr4d6ric Lef^vre, appeared again on April 5, 
1945. Among the monthly or quarterly reviews, 
whose number is steadily growing, are: Etudes 
(of the Jesuits), La Vie Intellectuelle (of the 
Dominicans), Renaissances, La Nef and Fontaine 
(aU moved from Algiers to Paris), Les Cahiers du 
Sud, Esprit, Messages, Confluences ( Lyon and 
Paris), UArbaUte (Lyon), Formes et Couleurs 
(Lausanne), La Revue de Paris, La Table Ronde 
(with Thierry-Maulnier), Les Temps Modemes 
(with J. P. Sartre), Saisons (with Marcel Arland), 
Les Quatre Vents (with Henri Parisot), Delta 
(Angers), Espaces (Clermont-Ferrand), etc. 

Biography, Criticism and Historical Works. Volumes 
dealing with French history were less numerous 
than ouring the war years when oppressed French 
readers turned to tneir past for a message of 
hope. But the public, isolated for several years, 
showed great eagerness to be informed about the 
outside world, especially Russia and America, and 
much desire to learn about the precise history of 
the Second World War, its causes and its prob- 
able consequences. Maritain’s addresses to the 
French people between 1941 and 1944 were pub- 
lished as Messages (N. Y,, Maison Fran^aise); 
Focillon’s TSmoignage pour la France (N. Y., 
Brentano’s) is a posthumous record of courageous 
and lucid vision. Philippe Soupault’s Le Temps 
des Assassins (N. Y., Maison Frangaise) relates 
the writer's imprisonment in Tunis in 1942-43; 
Frangois Mauriac collected his articles written in 
1944 and 1945, after a long-enforced silence, un- 
der the title Le BaUlon dinoui. Claude Roy gave a 
vivid picture of the liberation of Paris in Les Yeux 
ouverts dans Paris insurgS. Jacques Debii-Bridel 
retraced the events of 1938^2 in La Diroute, 
and Jacques de Lacretelle treated the same sub- 
ject in a small volume unworthy of its su^ect and 
of its author, Libirations. Pierre Lazarefi, in De 
Munich d Vichy (N. Y., Brentano's), gave some 
insight into the secret deals of politicians and di^ 
lomats. Charles Heine, in Sous le Signe de VEtoUe 
(N. Y., Brentano’s) testified with effective re- 
straint against anti-Semitism, and a young philoso- 
pher, recently freed from German prison-camps, 
analyzed the moods of his companions in Essai 
sur la Psychologic du Prisonnier de Guerre. 

Many volumes were published in 1945 on the 
past literature of France, reflecting the public’s 
constant interest in its favorite writers and prob- 


lems. Interesting new editions of texts of much 
present day interest have been riven: Balzac’s 
Louis Larnbert by R. de Ren^ville, Baudelaire’s 
Ecrits intimes by Sartre, Sade^s Infortunes de la 
Vertu by J. Paulhan and Chamfort s Maximes by 
Camus. A^ppa d'Aubign^ was reprinted in 
Neuchfitel by Marcel Raymond. Pierre Brisson, 
Thierry-Maulnier and Daniel Momet wrote on 
Racine, Aug. Bailly on Beaumarchais, Pintard on 
the 17th century libertins, A. B^guin on L6on 
Bloy. Gerard de Nerval, a poet rediscovered by our 
contemporaries, was edited in two separate vol- 
umes by G. Le Breton and Pierre Messiaen. Bal- 
zac's life was related at length by Andr6 Billy, 
while Dr. Bonnet-Roy studied his relations with 
medicine and science and Claude Mauriac, the nov- 
elist's son, published Aimer Balzac. Y. G. Le Dan- 
tec and Jean Massin added to our knowledge of 
Baudelaire. Pierre Descaves presented Mes Gon- 
court. E. Rideau interpreted Mauriac for Catholic 
readers and clarified Val6ry*s work in a logical ex- 
position of his ideas. Armand Hoog and Claude- 
Edmonde Ma^y have been the outstanding ad- 
ditions to the list of young French cntics. 

In the field of art, architecture aroused much 
attention, as is natural in a country intent upon 
rebuilding its cities and ports: Maximilien Gau- 
thier and Andr6 L. Donne among others illustrate 
this interest in their books on Le Corbusier and 
VArchitecte dans la citi. Foreign literatures were 
not neglected. Shakespeare was again studied in 
three learned volumes oy F. Baldensperger (Mon- 
treal, L'Arbre), L. Cazamian (V Humour de 
Shakespeare) and L. Lemonnier. Dickens was 
translated anew, and edited in a monograph by 
Alain. Two renderings into French of E. B. Brown- 
ing's Sonnets from the Portuguese ( one being 
by Andr6 Maurois at Brentano's). Curiosity for 
American literature is no less keen in France: a 
collection of Edgar Poe was launched; Melville 
was translated as well as O'Neill; M. Comdreau 
ably criticized Erskine Caldwell and Ernest Hem- 
ingway m Les Oeuvres nouvelles (N. Y., Maison 
Frang-aise), and William Faulkner enjoyed a 
vogue second to none other in France today. 

Th# Essay. Essayists continued to be among the 
most versatile and lively writers of France. 
Alain’s prestige has decreased during the re- 
cent war. Suar^s has written little in the last 
year. Du Bos's Quest-ce que la Littirature? ap- 
peared posthumously. Gabriel Marcel, with Homo 
Viator, Julien Benda with La France byzantine 
ou le triomphe de la littirature pure, a crusade 
against the excess of literature in France, and 
Bemanos with Riflexions sur le cos des Frangais 
were the outstanding essayists of 1945. Duhamel, 
whose imaginative inspiration seems dried up 
today, mixed moral reflections and personal rem- 
iniscences in his best recent work, Inventaire de 
VAbime. Among the philosophers of earlier ages, 
Plato has attracted most attention (Koyr6, Intro- 
duction d la lecture de Platon and Hugo Peris, 
Plato, sa Conception du Kosmos, the latter an 
important and original treatise); then Nietzsche, 
whom a gifted essayist, Georges Bataille, reinter- 
preted, Renan whose prophetic political views 
are enjoying new favor today (E. Bir6, Renan et 
VAllernagne, N. Y., Brentano's), and Kierkegaard 
and Heidegger. From the last two thinkers, the 
doctrine of Existentialism was evolved which has 
spread like wildfire among French youth. It is 
a doctrine of lucid and unflinching pessimism, 
which rejects any transcendent presence and even 
any rational explanation of the universe, but 
exalts man as a stoic whose obstinate courage and 
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action can alone give meaning to a trarically ab- 
surd fate. J. P. Sartre is the leading ]milosopher 
of the group. A. Camus, in Le Mythe de Siayphe 
and Simone de Beauvoir in Fyrrhus et CinSas 
have presented his views to a wider audience. 

Drama. The year 1945 has fully revealed the vi- 
tality of the French drama through the ordeals 
of the war. Theatres were prosperous, and many 
of their offerings have been characterized by a 
fine artistic levd. Andr^ Obey was appointed di- 
rector of the dramatic department of the Min- 
istry of Fine Arts; a new director for the Com6die 
Frangaise was harder to find, as Brisson, Bauer. 
Jouvet declined the honor after Pierre Dux haa 
resigned. A. Salacrou was appointed to rule over 
the Od^on. Claudel’s Soulier de Satin, Sartre’s 
Huis Clos and Mauriac’s Les Mai Aimds were 
the chief plays continued from 1944. Georges 
Neveux was awarded the Grand Prix du ThMtre 
for Le Voyage de Thisie, Giraudoux was cele- 
brated ancf edited in a special number of Con- 
fluences and in two works by J. Houlet and 
Glaude-Edmonde Magny. Foreign plays were 
staged with conspicuous success, notaoly Antony 
and Cleopatre in Gide’s adaptation. King Lear 
in Dullin’s interpretation, Morgan’s The Flashing 
Stream, Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral and even 
two English novels turned into French dramas, 
Wuthering Heights and Tess of D*Urbervtlles. 

Fiction. Existentialist novelists constitute the most 
talented and the most vocal group among the 
young. Two volumes of Sartre’s trilogy came out: 
VAge de Raison and Le Sursis, while Simone de 
Beauvoir pubhshed Le Sang des Autres and 
Maurice Blanchot Thomas UObscur. Aurdlien, 
by the former Surrealist Aragon, is a charming 
evocation of Paris and of youthful love. The 
chief hope of Surrealist fiction is Julien Gracq. 
whose Un beau Tin4breux is more fastuous and 
weird than convincing. Smeterling, by tlie former 
Dadaist Ribemont-Dessaignes, is equally strange 
and more markedly morbid. 

The older novelists seem to have yielded the 
stage almost completely to newcomers. Colette’s 
Gigi is a pale image of her former self, 'Jules Re- 
main’s Men of Good Will, Vols. 23 and 24, have 
■found the curiosity of the readers, and probably 
the freshness of the author, sadly blunted. Simone 
Tery wrote a pleasant though superficial story on 
the Spanish Civil War, Ou VAube se Idve; the 
widow of Saint-Exupery revealed a light and 
charming talent in Oppide (N. Y., Brentano’s). 
Elsa Triolet, in her Prix Goncourt volume, appears 
as a remarkably fluent story-teller though lacking 
in depth of analysis and in dramatic force. Andr6 
Ghamson, on his return to civilian life, brought out 
a striking picture of life during the German occu- 
pation, Le Puits des Miracles. Les Amitids particu- 
litres, by Peyrefitte, was praised as the best psy- 
chological study of the year on a delicate theme to 
which Proust, Gide, and Cocteau had accustomed 
many readers. Le Solitaire by Marc Blampain, 
which received the Grand Prix du Roman, La 
Ronde des Survivants by G. Bonnamy and Mou- 
loudji’s En Souvenir de Barbarie {the latter far 
inferior to the same author’s Enrico) were among 
the other important works of fiction. 

Pootry. Tlie splendid flowering of robust poetiy 
which had marked the years of struggle and revolt 
was succeeded after the liberation of the country 
by a period of stock-taking. Resistance poetry has 
now become the official poetry of France. Eluard 
is acclaimed by all as the chief poet of ^e hour 
(Au Rendez-vous allemand); the influence of his 
obstinately and delicately erotic images is clear 


over die best-gifted among the younger poets, 
Alain Bosquet and Henri Mougin. Henry Michaux 
remains isolated and original in his impetuous flow 
of visions and metaphors (VEspace du dedans. 
Lobe des monstres, Au Pays de la Magie). Francis 
Ponge has uncommon gifts {Le Gymnaste, La 
Jeune Mire) and may become, as interpreted by 
Sartre, the poet of the existentialist group. Jean 
Genit, in Notre-Dame des Fleurs, maintains the 
fierce tradition of rebellion dear to the country of 
Rimbaud. Jean Marcenac, a former Surrealist, re- 
cently liberated from a German prison camp like 
Henri Mougin, shows great promise. 'The leader 
of orthodox Surrealism, Andre Breton, resorted to 
a very harmonious and ornate prose to celebrate 
love, woman, and the purification of man’s imagi- 
nation, in Arcane 17 (N. Y., Brentano’s). Another 
poet of great talent, Pierre Reverdy, who remained 
silent during the last few years, published the first 
volume of his complete works. 

Gritics and estheticians of poetry are as numer- 
ous as poets in an age and in a countiy where 
poetry has taken an acute consciousness of its pur- 
pose and technique. Jean Paulhan, in Clef ae la 
Podsie, is an acute analyst of poetical language; 
Aragon published an Essay on Les Circonstances 
de la Podsie; Maurice Nadeau’s Histoire du Sur- 
rdalisme is tlie best historical account of that move- 
ment published thus far. Among the poets of the 
past to whom our contemporaries turn most fer- 
vently, thus revealing their own affinities, are Mau- 
rice Sc^ve (edited by B^giiin), Gharles Gros 
( Poemes et Proses published at Gallimard’s ) , Tris- 
tan Corbi^re for whom 1945 marked the huni’edth 
anniversary, Pierre Louys edited by Y. G. Le Dan- 
tec and eoited by A. Gardmne, and Mallarm^, 
whose complete works in prose and verse were 
published by Henri Mondor in the Pl^iade edition. 
St. John Perse’s Anabase appeared in a new edi- 
tion at Brentano’s and Giaudel’s Cinq Grandes 
Odes at Montreal (Fides). 

Conclusions. The first year of freedom from op- 
pression found French literature buoyantly proud 
of its fine record in the Resistance movement and 
having lost none of its prestige in France or 
abroad. Variety, effervescent vitality, high artistic 
achievement were its distinctive features. A cleav- 
age seems to have been dug deep between the 
younger writers and the older masters who were the 
chief glories of French letters before 1940. Clau- 
del, Gide, Martin du Gard, Duhamel, Mauriac 
seem today to belong to another age: the new gen- 
eration of writers recognizes no masters among its 
elders. Malraux, Aragon, Eluard, Sartre, and Paul- 
han are its most respected leaders. No dominant 
note is struck by such divergent and individual 
talents, but a greater seriousness than was notice- 
able after 1919 characterizes the writings of 1945. 
Philosophical preoccupations occupy the first place 
even in the minds of novelists and poets. Their at- 
titude to life and the world is tinged with tragic 
pessimism, for it spurns the illusions which had 
lulled their predecessors into complacency; but it 
is an active pessimism, which is determined to find 
new reasons for living through its own lucid search 
for a new truth. Finally, the majority of these writ- 
ers refuse to be isolated from life. They have been 
steeled in the fire of action; they write in newspa- 
pers, take part in political struggles, are keenly 
conscious of social and international problems. 
Their literature is not the decorative game of es- 
thetes, but an earnest endeavor to guide men to 
know themselves and the world better, and to 
change the world and themselves if possible. 

Hraoni PSYRE. 
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TRENCH NORTH AFRICA. Consists of the northwest 
comer of Afnca, except for certain small Spanish 
territories (see Spanish Afeuca), and is known to 
the Arabs as “el Moghreb” — ^“The West.” Its teirl* 
tory is divided among Algeria (847,500 iq. mi.), 
French Morocco (153,870 sq. mi.) and Tunisia 
(48,300 sq. mi.). 

Oov«rnm«nt. Northern Algeria is for most pur- 
ges treated as an integrd part of France. It is 
divided into three departments (Oran, Algiers, 
Constantine ) in which the adult French population 
elects representatives to the legislative bodies in 
Paris. The over-all authority is exercised by a Gov- 
ernor-General who is responsible to the Minister 
of the Interior in Paris. Natives are represented 
only on local bodies such as the Delegations Fin- 
anderes. The number of Moslems who enjov French 
political rights is quite small, but will prohably be 
greatly increased in the near future (see Events). 
South of the three departments, in Uie Sahara, lie 
the four Territories of the South, which form a 
separate colony under military command. 

The empire of Morocco is theoretically an ab- 
solute monarchy, but in reality it is a French I^o- 
tectorate where power is exercised by the French 
Resident General, who is also the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and is responsible to the Ministry 
of Forei^ Affairs in Paris. Under the Resident 
General is an extensive administration, French in 
its higher levels but with increasing numbers of 
natives in the local areas. In some parts of the in- 
terior military, rather than civil, administration has 
been the general rule, since these areas have been 
“pacified” only recently. The capital of the French 
reg^e is at Rabat, though the Sultan occasionally 
resides in one of the other histone capitals — Fez, 
Marrakesh, and Meknes. 

Tunisia, like Morocco, is a French Protectorate 
and thus under the direction of the Foreim Min- 
istry in Paris. An hereditary Bey nominafly rules 
over the Regency, but the actual administration 
is under the control of a French Resident General 
who is also the Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Tunisia. He presides over a cabinet in which some 
of the departments are headed by Tunisians. Local 
affairs, both judicial and executive, are to a con- 
siderable extent under the administration of native 
officials. The capital is at Tunis. There ore no 
over-all representative institutions in either Morocco 
or Tunisia and, being Protectorates, they are not 
represented in the legislative bodies of Paris. 

Events, 1945. Conditions in North Africa con- 
tinued to be unfavorable. The economy of the 
country had been disrupted by war. The Govern- 
ment in Paris was so immersed in the problems of 
the homeland it could not give proper attention to 
the overseas territories. Consumer goods of all sorts, 
notably clothing and food, were very scarce. To 
cap the climax came another year of drought. By 
early summer near-famine conditions prevailed in 
some regions and the Paris authorities found it nec- 
essary to have some of the American wheat ship- 
ments bound for France rerouted to North Africa. 
Figures for the 1945 harvest, available in July, 
showed a wheat crop of only 1,3(X),000 tons, com- 
pared with the normal production of 4,^0,000 
tons. To help meet the situation an attempt was 
made to cut Uie bread ration from 3()0 to 250 grams 
a day, but this had to be abandoned when riots 
broke out. 

Out of this explosive situation bloody riots 
erupted on V-E Day at S6tif and neighboring cen- 
ters in eastern Algeria. News of these outbreaks 
was slow in filtering out through the local cen- 
sorship to the world at large. On May 11, die 


French Cabinet, In announcing measures to allay 
unrest, indicated that the scarcity of grain was 
“responsible for present difficulties. ' Political 
causes seem also to have entered into the picture, 
including events in the Levant (see Syria and 
Lebanon). Alarmist reports gave the casualties 
arising from the outbreaks as over 10,000, which 
were said to have resulted from a nine-day cam- 
paign in which airplanes and artillery were used. 
OfiBdal French statements put the figures much 
lower, the Minister of the Interior concedmg only 
90 Europeans killed and 150 wounded, and 1,500 
dead among the natives. Out of the 50,000 who 
were said to have rioted on May 8, there were 
2,400 arrested in reprisal. On June 16 thirteen 
natives were condemned to death by a mihtary 
court for their part in the disturbances. 

The situation failing to improve, the French 
Government late in June sent its Minister of the 
Interior, M. Adrien Tixier, to Algeria to investigate 
on the spot On July 3 he felt able to state that 
calm had been reestablished in the Department 
of Constantine. He also revealed plans for “the 
integration of Moslems into the French community” 
by giving them new political and social miarantees, 
including a change in the manner of Algeria's 
representation in the National Assembly and the 
extension of the franchise to 800,000 Moslems. 
The progressive assimilation of Algeria into the 
French scheme of thmgs was the solution envisaged 
for this rerion during discussions in the Consulta- 
tive Assemhly early in the summer. 

The municipal elections of August 0 in Algeria 
indicated a victory for the Left, which won 31 
seats with five gomg to the Conservatives and fif- 
teen to Moslem candidates. The restneted franchise 
and the boycott preached by the outlawed na- 
tionalist parties robbed the election of any deep 
political import. 

The resumption of private trade between the 
United States and French North Africa was per- 
mitted after July 1, thus making it possible for 
much-needed manufactured items not obtainable 
from France to be imported from America. An im- 
mediate market for $100,000,000 worth of Amer- 
ican goods, exclusive of wheat, was foreseen by 
M. Cardin, Director of French North African 
Economic Affairs. 

The state of economic affairs in Morocco and 
Tunisia was similar to that in Algeria. In Tunisia 
some of the cities, notably Bizerte, were being re- 
built almost from the ground up. Vineyards, olive 
groves and gram fields were still feeling the effects 
of passing armies. In Morocco, where the drought 
had been severe, tliere was the paradox of large 
herds of livestock, due to the producers' inability 
to effect normal exports. 

On March 15 the High Court of Justice in Paris 
sentenced Admiral Jean-Pierre Esteva, Vichyite 
Resident General in Tunisia, to life imprisonment 
for treason and intelligence with the enemy while 
occupying that post in 1942-43. 

In mia-June the Sultan of Morocco, Sidi Mo- 
hammed, went to Paris to be Bted and to discuss 
infer alia the status of Tangier (see Tangier). 
The Bey of Tunis, Sidi Mohammed el Amin, ar- 
rived in Paris a month later in time to participate 
in the celebration of Bastille Day. During the 
year the United States Army used Casablanca as 
one the principal centers from which it des- 
patched soldiers home by air. 

The Populotien. The population of Algeria in 1936 
numbered 7,234,684, of which' nearly one million 
were European. Only a tenth of Algeria's inhab- 
itants live in the vast desertic Territories of the 
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South. Arabic is the predominant language spoken 
by the Moslems» with Berber dialects found in cer- 
tain districts, lliere are also Jewish communities 
in the cities. The education of the natives is pro- 
vided largely by Moslem schools, which are at- 
tended by only a small part of the population. For 
the Europeans there is the regular French 
scholastic hierarchy, culminating in the University 
at Algiers. 

In 1936 the population of the French Zone in 
Morocco was 6,298,528, of which 5,874,888 were 
native Moslems, 161,312 native Jews, 173,533 
French, 59,058 other Europeans. ( All these figures 
have probably undergone considerable change 
during the last decade.) The native population 
consists largely of Moslemized Berbers and the de- 
scendants of the Arab invaders of the early me- 
dieval period. There has also been a considerable 
intermixture of Negro blood imported across the 
Sahara. Under French rule the major cities of 
Morocco have grown rapidly, until today Casa- 
blanca has a half million inhabitants, while Rabat, 
Fez, Marrakesh, and Meknes all exceed 100,000. 
Berber is still used by a considerable portion of the 
natives, especially in the interior. Along the coast, 
however, Arabic has become the common tongue. 
In general the educational facilities available for 
the Moslems are limited and outside the populated 
centers are provided mostly in religious schools. 
There is, however, the noted Kairoween Univer- 
sity at Fez. For the European population there 
are a number of primary and secondary schools. 
At Rabat there is also the Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Marocaines. 

In 1936 the population of Tunisia was 2,395,- 
623 Moslems, 59,485 Tews and 213,205 Euro- 
peans. Included in the latter figure were 108,068 
French and 94,289 Italians. However, these figures 
are deceptive since a great many of those counted 
as French are of Italian ancestry. The Moslems are 
largely Arabic-speaking, the principal exceptions 
being found among certain tribes in tlie south. The 
European population is almost entirely Roman 
Catholic Education is provided partly by religious 
and other private funds, and partly by the Gov- 
ernment, As elsewhere in North Africa, the Euro- 
pean population is much better educated than the 
mass of the natives. 

Th« Country's Economy. In all three countries agri- 
culture is the principal occupation of the natives. 
The chief crops are wheat, barley, oats and other 
cereals. Tobacco is raised extensively in Algeria. 
Olive oil is produced in large quantities, notably 
in Tunisia, where in the south large tracts are 
covered with cultivated olive groves. Cork and 
almonds are produced in Morocco, while citrus 
and other fruits are widely cultivated in the warm- 
er zones of all three countries. Wine is an im- 
portant product in Algeria and Tunisia. Sheep, 
goats and cattle are raised in large quantities 
throughout French North Africa. Fisheries are 
found along the coasts and provide food both for 
local consumption and for export 

Algeria produces important amounts of iron ere 
(2,325,500 metric tons in 1937), phosphate rock 
(566,571 metric tons in 1937). lead and zinc. 
Morocco’s principal mineral product is phosphate 
(1,447,327 tons in 1938), while zinc, lead, iron 
ore and manganese are also extensively mined. 
Phosphate rock is also the principal export mineral 
of Tunisia (1,608,045 metric tons in 1939), with 
iron ore coming second (764,731 metnc tons). 

By and large the manufactiu4ng industries of 
French North Africa are still in a rudimentary 
stage— a fact which greatly handicapped the use 


of that region as a base for the Allied invasion of 
southern Europe in 1943. l^esent plans call for an 
acceleration of the process of industrialization. 

Figures for foreign trade have not been avail- 
able for a number of years, but those for the pre- 
war years reveal that by far the lion's share went 
to France. Internal communications are provided 
by a -ailroad network that extends all the way from 
the Gulf of Gabes to Marrakesh. Altogether there 
are over 5,000 miles of railroad, supplemented by 
several thousand miles of improved highways. 
Modem ports exist at such places as Casablanca, 
Oran, Algiers and Tunis, and there axe naval 
bases at Mers-el-Kebir and Bizerte. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

FRENCH OCEANIA. The French possessions in the 
eastern Pacific, comprising several groups of is- 
lands. The principal groups are: Society, Marque- 
sas, Tuamotu, Leeward (lies sous Ic Vent), Gam- 
bier, Austral, and Rapa Islands. Clipperton, an is- 
land 670 miles southwest of Mexico has been in- 
cluded in French Oceania. Tahiti (600 sq. mi.; 
pop. 19,029 in 1936), of the Society group, is the 
main island. Total area, 1,520 square miles. Total 
population (Nov. 1, 1941), 51,221. Capital: Pa- 
peete (on Tahiti), 11,614 inhabitants in 1941. 
Chief products: copra, vanilla beans, phosphate, 
and mother-of-pearl are the chief products. Foreign 
trade (1941): imports 53,429,000 francs; exports 
124,583,000 francs. The budget (1941) was bal- 
anced at 28,800,000 francs. The Government is 
under the control of a Governor, assisted by a pri- 
vate council and an assembly of financial and eco- 
nomic delegations. Governor, Colonel Orselli. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA. A vast territory comprising 
the administrative divisions indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Colony Sq. Mi. Pop. {19 Jit) Capital 

Dahomey 43.232 1.424.220 Porto-Novo 

Dakar* 60 16.5.188 Dakar 

French Guinea 96.886 2.117,705 Conakry 

French Sudan 590,966 3,794,270 Bamako 

Ivorv Coast 184,174 4,047,041 Abidjan 

Mauritania 823.310 366.853 » 

Niper 499,410 1,944,190 Niamey 

Senegal 77,730 1,723,068 St. Louis 


French West Africa .. 1,815,768 15.582,535 Dakar 

• Including dependencies. * The lieutenant governor of 
Mauritania resides in St. Louis, Senegal 

Togo, a narrow mandated territory lying between 
Dahomey and the Gold Coast with an area of 21,- 
893 sq. mi., is included under this heading, though 
administratively it is separate from Fren^ West 
Africa. 

Govtmmant. For French West Africa as a whole 
there is a Governor-General, assisted by a Council. 
Each colony, including the Circonscription of 
Dakar et Dependences, has in addition its own 
Governor. The Governor-General supervises the 
administration of these governors, but leaves to 
them the details of local government. There is a 
general budget covering certain matters of common 
interest to all of French West Africa; but there arc 
also separate budgets for each of the colonies. The 
financial estimates for 1943 showed a budget bal- 
anced at 3,017,818,000 francs. Senegal, being one 
of the older French colonies, has been renresented 
in the Parliament at Paris by an elected deputy. 

Very few of the natives are French citizens (ex- 
cept in and around Dakar) possessing the political 
rights associated with that status. However, the 
proposals of the French Provisional Government 
for a federal union between France and her 
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colonies provide for a mater equalization of po- 
litical status among all the inhabitants of the 
French empire. The capital is at Dakar. Togo is a 
Class B Mandate; its capital is Lom6. 

Ev«nH, 1945. The war hkd cut ofiF the country’s 
normal flow of imports, thus creating a great scar- 
city of clothing ana all sorts of manufactured goods. 
Since it would take some time for France to re- 
habilitate her industry sufficiently to supply this 
market, her West African possessions had to look 
to the United States for relief. This was provided 
by a decision of the United States Government, re- 
ported in mid- January, to permit the resumption 
of private trade with French North and West 
Africa. 

The war had also disrupted the normal flow of 
exports, thus causing West African products to 
accumulate. Early in the year some 120,000 tons 
of coffee and 60,000 tons of cocoa from the Ivory 
Coast and Dahomey were awaiting transport to 
France. The peanut crop, the country's largest ex- 
port, was only one-half the normal volume due to 
various causes, natiural and political. 

In February the French Cabinet revealed am- 
bitious plans for the construction of a great mili- 
tary, naval and air base at Dakar to serve the in- 
terests of the French empire as well as of the new 
collective security under the San Francisco Charter. 
The government also sent out three town-planning 
experts to replan the city of Dakar for an eventud 
population of 500,000 inhabiting an area equal to 
that of Paris. Meanwhile work went ahead on the 
extensive irrigation scheme started under the Vichy 
regime on the Niger above Timbuctoo. This proj- 
ect, in which lessons learned from the T.V.A. in 
America were used, provided for the construction 
of new villages, the setting-up of marketing co- 
operatives ana in general raising the natives’ stand- 
ard of living. Surveys were also conducted to show 
how transport could be speeded up between French 
West Africa and Morocco by way of the Sahara. 

P«opU. Out of the 16,000,000 inhabitants only 
some 25,000 are Europeans. The natives are largely 
Sudanese Negroes, but with strong Hamitic in- 
fluences in many areas of the Sudan and in the 
Sahara. These elements are the results of migra- 
tions from North Africa and the Nile Valley, wMch 
also introduced the Mohammedanism professed by 
many of the inhabitants in the drier parts of French 
West Africa. The southern zone, lying in the belt 
of tropical rain forests, is largely pagan except 
where Christian missions have made converts. 

Elementary schools are small in number and are 
provided partly by the government and partly by 
missionaries. The natives are encouraged to learn 
French, which is useful for obtaining employment 
in the government service or in European-owned 
enterprises. By and large the French authorities 
appear less concerned to preserve the native's cul- 
ture and tribal institutions than are the British 
in their West African colonies. The William Ponty 
Normal School at Dakar provides training for 
various professions. In the same city is the French 
Black Africa Institute for the study of African cul- 
ture and languages. 

Th« Country ond Iff Economy. The climate, which 
is hot and wet on the Guinea coast, becomes pro- 
CTessively drier to the north. In terms of vegetation 
this means that the coastal forest shades off into 
the open savannas of the Sudan and finally into the 
world’s ^eatest desert — ^the Sahara. Occupations 
are conditioned by these climatic circumstances. 
In the south the important products are cocoa, 
coffee, palm oil and kernels, tropicd fruits ana 
rubber. In the drier regions they are cotton, cereals. 


peanuts, cattle, sheep and goats, and hides and 
skins. Figures illustrating the volume of exports are 
(for 1942) peanuts, 81,485 tons: cocoa, 28,594 
tons; pahn kernels, 41,669 tons; coffee, 19,984 tons. 
Interesting native industries are to be foimd in 
Dahomey and Togo, and to a lesser extent in some 
of the other colonies. 

There are over 2,500 miles of railway and many 
thousands of miles of usable roads; a considerable 
section of the middle Niger River is navigable by 
shallow-draft vessels. The principal ports are 
Dakar, Conakry, Abidjan-Port Bouet and Cotonu. 
In 1942 the total value of imports was 1,821,430,- 
000 francs, and of exports 1,451,628,000 francs. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

FRIENDS, Society of (Quakort). A religious society 
founded in England by George Fox (1624-90; 
which stresses the direct spiritual guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, called the Inner Light, repudiates war, 
a paid ministry, and the outward observance of the 
sacraments or any religious ritual. There are four 
denominations in the United States, of which the 
Society of Friends (Orthodox) is the oldest and 
largest, and the Religious Society of Friends ( Hick- 
sites), a liberal group, is equally active. Orthodox 
headquarters, Richmond, Ind. For statistics see 
Reugious Organizations. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE. An agency of the 
U.S. Government, created independently of the 
other agencies, to secure the uniform settlement 
and adjustment of all claims and accounts in which 
die United States is concerned. Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States in 1945; Lindsay C. War- 
ren. 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD, Thu. An institution in- 
corporated by an act of Congress in 1903, with the 
stated object of promotmg education within the 
United States of America without distinction of 
race, sex, or creed. The present program of the 
Board is restricted almost entirely to the support of 
educational work in the southern states. 

The Board is empowered to spend the income 
and the principal of its funds. Among its appropria- 
tions in 1945 were; $70,000 to the University of 
Alabama for its public administration program, of 
which amount $30,000 is for the support of the 
Bureau of Public Administration and $40,000 for 
advanced regional fellowships in public administra- 
tion; $95,000 to the Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York 
City, toward a program for ‘the Negro rural church, 
including the framing of Negro rural ministers; 
$24,700 to the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, toward support of a 
Regional Materials Service in connection with the 
movement to have education play a more vital role 
in the development, understanding, and utilization 
of the natural and institutional resources of the 
South; $76,900 to be apportioned among the uni- 
versities of North Carolina, Arkansas, Virginia, the 
American Council on Education. Alabama State 
Department of Education, and Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, for preparation and testing of educa- 
tional materials oealing with the natural and other 
resources of the South; $19,470 to the University 
of Kentucky toward a study of tlie actual and po- 
tential utilization of the forest resources of the 
Eastern Kentucky highland region; ^5,000 to the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guila and $25,000 
to the University of Tennessee toward the sui^rt 
of a program of craft education in the southern 
highlands; $20,000 to Harvard University for visit- 
ing fellowships in the Graduate School of Business 
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Administration for faculty members of Southern 
institutions; $30,000 to the Nashville School of 
Social Work toward its support for a three-year 
period; $25,000 to Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Texas, toward the support of its 
Graduate School of Social Service; $25,000 to the 
United Negro College Fund, Inc., toward the rais- 
ing of a fund for the maintenance of privately sup- 
ported institutions for Negro education; $15,770 
for salaries and traveling expenses of State agents 
for rural schools for Negroes in the State depart- 
ments of education of southern states; $41,000 to 
the Georgia School of Technolo^ toward the pur- 
chase of scientific instruments ana equipment; $25.- 
940 to University of Chicago for study and devel- 
opment of new-^e verbal tests of general intel- 
ligence applicable to all children irrespective of 
social and cultural status; $15,000 to the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute toward support of a program 
in rural community development; $10,000 to Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes toward a project 
for community development for Negroes; $14,000 
to the Mississippi State Department of Education 
toward support of summer training courses for 
white and Negro teachers and health workers in 
connection with the development in public schools 
of a coordinated program of health education and 
health service; and $6,200 to North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction, for a similar 
purpose. 

The executive ofiicers during 1945 were Walter 
W. Stewart, chairman of the board of trustees; 
Raymond B. Fosdick, president; Albert R. Mann, 
vice-president and director; William W. Brierley, 
secretary; Edward Robinson, treasurer; George I. 
Beal, comptroller; Thomas M. Debevoise, counsel; 
Chauncey Belknap and Vanderbilt Webb, associate 
counsel. OflBces: 49 West 49 St., New York City, 
N. Y. 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE. An OflSce of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior which supervises the survey, 
management, and disposition of tlie public lands 
and the minerals therein. During the war the Of- 
fice made large tracts of land available for military 
uses. Commissioner: Fred W. Johnson. 

GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, U.S. Boord on. A branch of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, successor to 
the U.S. Geographic Board, which is the official 
authority on the use of geographic names by the 
Government. Director: MerediUi F. Burrill. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. Funds aggregating 12% mil- 
lion dollars, about one-half of whidi were derived 
from direct appropriation by Congress and the 
other half from cooperative agreements with other 
Federal agencies and with States, counties, and 
municipalities, were made available for the 
Geological Survey’s work in 1945. These monies 
were wisely spent in war-expanded investigations 
of mineral ana water resources, land classification, 
mineral leasing, and topographic mapping. The re- 
sulting reports and m^s, often prepared at the 
urgent request of the fighting forces, contributed 
not only to the success of arms but, by the develop*- 
ment of new methods and techniques, to the res- 
toration of a sound national economy in the dif- 
ficult years ahead. Commercial supplies of mer- 
cury, chromium, vanadium, tungsten, manganese, 
etc., reached a new low in 1945, while reserves 
of petroleum were taxed to the utmost and once 
bountiful pools in the ground were actually en- 
dangered Dy far too heavy withdrawals. It was 
the Geological Survey’s mission to point the way 


to replenishment by locating new deposits, particu- 
larly of the metals and petroleum, and to advise 
concerning their recovery and the utili^tion of 
low-grade ores that were known to the geological 
profession but were little used in the days of 
plenty. Thus the Geological Survey carried on its 
vital work, mostly on the home front but not 
without timely participation within the zones of 
war. 

It was not until the closing months of the war 
that the Militaiy Geology unit, organized at the 
outset of hostilities at the request of the Army 
Engineers, became known to the general public. 
Its studies of foreign terrain were expanded 
markedly in 1945, when the nation concentrated 
its industrial as well as its military might on an 
early conclusion of the war. Fifty members of the 
unit were dispatched to the theater of operations 
either as scientific consultants in combat zones 
or on assignments connected with operational in- 
telligence. Concurrent with those studies the Sur- 
vey continued its cooperative investigations of 
mineral deposits in other American Republics. Un- 
der the auspices of the State Department and the 
Interdepartmental Committee for Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation, thirteen different mineral 
commodities were studied in Mexico, Cuba, Chile, 
Brazil, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti. In the 
continental United States, mineral fuels investiga- 
tions looked primarily to obtaining geologic data 
on additional supplies of petroleum and appraising 
the potentialities of substitutes for liquid petroleum, 
even though the Survey confidently expects to fina 
new sources of supply. The likely sources of substi- 
tutes in large quantity are oil males and the low- 
rank coals, especially those of the Rocky Mountain 
States. In the field of metallic minerals emphasis 
was placed on fundamental geologic studies of the 
principal ore-producing distncts m order to provide 
a proper foundation for future exploration. At the 
end of the fiscal year field work in 21 major districts 
was under way, and some of the work had already 
produced worthwhile results. The project at San 
Manuel, Ariz. is an example; there the Geological 
Survey cooperated with the Bureau of Mines in 
a drilling program that indicated copper reserves 
of possibly as much as 64 million tons of ore 
averaging 0.8 to 0.9 per cent of copier, which is 
a small fraction of a per cent below the 1.0 to 1.1 
per cent copper ores worked in large volumes in 
Utah and Arizona. Many smaller projects, involv- 
ing work on eight of the so-called strategic mmerals, 
were completed in 1945. Bauxite investigations, 
begun in 1941 and carried on jointly with the 
Bureau of Mines, were practically concluded dur- 
ing the year. They increased, by about 10 mil- 
lion tons of ore, the known national reserves of 
approximately 75 million tons. Fluorspar production 
also gained impetus from the Survey’s field work 
in 15 States, while investigations of the other 
non-metallic deposits, such as talc, clay, and cor- 
undum, added to the Nation’s storehouse of mineral 
reserves. In this last connection, the work of the 
Survey’s Alaskan geologists deserves special men- 
tion, for their investigations of a large number of 
mineral deposits in the Territory have added im- 
measurably to the Nation's mineral wealth. Dur- 
ing the 1944-45 field season their efforts were 
directed chiefiy to studies of petroleum, coal, 
quicksilver, copper, tin, and zinc, 19 projects in 
ail having been brought to successful conclusion. 
Along with these studies continued the work of 
the specialized unit that compiles the aeronauti- 
cal pilotage maps and charts from photographs 
furnished by the Army Air Forces. 
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Through die network d its numerous field of- 
fices located at strategic points throughout the 
United States, the Survey in 1945 eclipsed the 
work of all previous years in the investigation of 
siuiace and undermund waters, more than one- 
third of the overaU cost of which was borne fay 
States and munic^alities. Other Federal agencies, 
including the Office of tiie Chief of Engineers, 
Mississippi River Commission (War Department), 
Bureau of Yards and Docks (Navy Department), 
provided nearly a million dollars for water resources 
work that could not be financed by direct ap- 
propriation or included in cooperative pronams. 
Records of the stage, quantity, or availability of 
surface waters were collected at about 5,600 gaging 
stations distributed throughout ev^ State of the 
Union and the Territory of Hawaii. These records 
serve as the basis for constructing, operating, and 
administering municipal and industrim water sup- 
plies, irrigation systems, power plants, flood-con- 
trol works, and the like. Ground-water investiga- 
tions, relating to water from which wells and 
springs are supplied, covered the source, oc- 
currence, quantity, and head of these waters; 
their conservation and replenishment; their availa- 
bility and adequacy for domestic, industrial, ir- 
rigation, and public supplies, and as watering 
places for livestock; and the methods of con- 
structing and utilizing wells and of improving 
springs. In 1945 diere were periodic investigations 
of water levels or of artesian pressure in about 
7,000 observation wells. A study of these records 
will aid in determining the depletion of under- 
ground waters caused by the numerous war indus- 
tries and other war establishments that obtained 
their supplies from wells, and in providing against 
possible shortages. Many of the eneineers in 
ground-water wodc were also assigned to over- 
seas combat zones, in military or civilian capacity, 
for water supply work. Nearly 7,000 analyses of 
water samples were made in the Survey's labora- 
tories, many of them representing studies of water 
supplies for Army and Navy establishments and 
for munition plants and housing developments. 

The Survey s principal mapping unit, the Topo- 
graphic Branch, gave its major ener^es to the 
production of maps for the War Department. Pre- 
pared from aerial photographs in the Arlington, 
Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., Rolla, Mo., and Sacra- 
mento, Calif., ^ces of the Survey, the maps in 
manuscript form covered thousands of miles of ter- 
ritory at home and abroad but chiefly beyond the 
seas. More than 64,000 square miles of foreign soil 
were mapped during the year, about 60,000 of 
them before V-E day. Similar maps of areas in 
the United States published during the year in- 
cluded 183 maps of regions desimated by the War 
Department as strategic. A total of 586 quadran- 
des were thus covered by the Survey between the 
beginning and near-end of the war. Work on the 
miUionth-scale map, a project begun years ago by 
Great Britain, Russia, the United States, and other 
nations for making a map of the world on a uni- 
form scale, proceeded to the point of preparing 
for publication Sheets H-14 (Austin), H-15 (Mis- 
sissippi Delta), 1-17 (Savannah), 1-18 (Hatteras), 
K-10 (Mt. Shasta), K-17 (Lake Erie), and L-10 
(Cascade Range). Each sheet of the millionth- 
scale map compiises six degrees of longitude and 
four decrees of latitude, or an area somewhat 
smaller &an that of the State of Wyoming. Con- 
tiiming its work on the Transportation Map of the 
United States, die Survey published during the 
vear 14 sheets covering areas in New Mexico and 
had others of parts of North Carolina ready for 


publication. Topographic surveying was done in 
35 of the States. The work was cc^ed on in co- 
operation with 19 of the States and with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Special projects in- 
cluded 10 maps for use in connection with Survey 
investigations of stratejric and critical minerals; 
16 in furtherance of flood-control work by the 
Army Engineers; and five for irrigation and re- 
clamation projects of the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

In mineral classification matters submitted to the 
Geological Survey for technical advice, the records 
^ow^ an increase of 20 per cent in the number of 
cases completed. More than 13,000 cases, each in- 
volving one to many geologic determinations, were 
acted on during the year. In addition, initial or re- 
vised definitions of the known geologic structure 
of seven producing oil and gas fields were prepared 
and promulgated, increasing the net area so defined 
in nine public-land States to 1.888,328 acres on 
June 30,1945; geologic appraisal was made of 80 
unit-plan submissions; and 53 special reports were 
rendered to the General Land Office on new dis- 
coveries of oil or gas on or adjacent to Federal 
lands, including 22 applications for the royalty 
benefits accorded by law for the discovery of new 
oil or gas fields or deposits during the national 
war emergency. Water and power classification 
work added 110,278 acres of power-site reserves 
in 22 States and Alaska; maps representing 180 
miles of stream valley and 18 dam sites; final 
action involving hydraulic determination on 267 
cases received for report from Departmental 
sources and from the Federal Power Commission; 
and water-power classification on 1,939 cases, 
which also involved mineral classification. A 
marked increase was also recorded in the Sur- 
vey's mineral lease supervision on public lands. 
More than 7,000 oil and gas properties were 
under supervision at the end of the fiscal year, ag- 
gregating 4,596,053 acres in 20 States ana Alaska, 
an increase of 32 per cent in the number of prop- 
perties and nearly 48 per cent in the average 
acreage under supervision at the close of the 
previous year. Drilling on public lands included 
the spudding of 566 wells and the completion of 
626 wells, 440 of wliich were productive of oil 
and gas and 186 barren. The production of potash 
was maintained at a high level, and sodium plants 
ran at maximum capacity to meet war-induced de- 
mands for chemical products used in tlie manu- 
facture of bombs, percussion caps, shells, smoke- 
less powder, etc. 

Pa^eularly active during the year were the 
Survey's shops that equip tne scientific and tech- 
nical staffs. In addition to their regular job, these 
skilled mechanics made a number of unusual de- 
vices diat materially aided important war work. 
There was the Graph Subdivider, for example, 
used to convert graphical records of the gage 
heists of rivers into figures representing the 
daily mean discharge. A Tick Graduator, which 
divides distances between degree lines on map 
grids into 60 equal parts representing minutes and 
cuts the maduations (called ''ticks"} through the 
photograj^c emulsion on glass plates, also took 
its place among the long list of precision instru- 
ments made by the Survey; and then came the 
Stereo Plotter, which portrays on maps the contour 
lines derived by the floating dot meuiod from ver- 
tical aerial photographs. 

PubUcations, too, appeared in greater number 
than in 1944. In* addition to the regular series of 
professional papers, bulletins, and water supply pa- 
pers, there were a number of miscellaneous publica- 
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tlons and a variety of maps, noteworthy among 
which were the preliminary maps of the oil and gas 
investigation series. These were the result of Uie 
program of regional geologic studies begun in July 
1943 in many States where there were possibilities 
for the discovery of new supplies of petroleum and 
natural gas. Released at a rate of approximately 
four each month, 35 preliminary maps and nine 
preliminary charts in the oil and gas and war 
minerals investigations series had appeared at 
the close of the fiscal year. A total of 2.396,731 
publications of all t>pes were received ana 1,228,* 
424 were distributed. 

Julian D. Ssabs. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. At the moment of writing, a 
few months after final defeat of Nazi Germany, 
German literature is still in a state of utter chaos. 
Toward the end of the war German literary activ- 
ity had, with the exception of a handful of privi- 
leged Nazi writers, been totally suppressed. Man- 
agers of many of the famous German publishing 
houses disappeared into concentration camps; other 
houses were bombed out; in nearly every case li- 
branes, bookshops were shut down or destroyed, 
or stock burned. Now, after the collapse, it is clear 
that Nazism added nothing of value to German 
literature. If a new literary generation exists, their 
manuscripts have not yet been found. 

According to early reports, a few of the better- 
known writers were able to save their lives and 


holm) as a quarte^, its first regular issue contains 
oontribudoBS by Thomas Mann, T. S. Eliot, Lise 
Meitner (the atom scientist), J: Maass, O. Loerke, 
Roosevelt, Zuckmayer and Gumpert. It will soon 
publish some impressive verse written by Albrecht 
Haushofer (the son of the geopolitician), during 
his long stay in Nazi prisons and concentration 
camps. 

Thomas Mann, after the Nazi collapse, became 
involved in a controversy with W. von Molo, head 
of the German Poet's Academy, who had invited 
him to return to Germany. Mann declined, refer- 
ring, in bis answer, to his sense of loyalty as a 
recent American citizen. A special Amencan edi- 
tion of bis Moses appeared in 1945; and Mann's 
works in German have now been (XHnpletely re- 
published in Stockholm. His new novel about a 
modem German composer, a study of art and in- 
sanity, is ahnoit finished. 

Some of the German writers in exile have died 
— Franz Werfel and BruiK) Frank in Los Angeles, 
Richard Beer-Hofmann, the Austrian poet, in New 
York. Werfel's last work. Stem der Ungeborenen 
(Star of tlie Unborn), has just come out in Stock- 
holm: it is the story of a gigantic Utopia of a 
world, a hundred thousand years from now, the 
vision of a physical, t'^chnical and spintual trans- 
formation of the cosmos. Four philosophical and 
regions essays, **Zwischen oben und unten* (Be- 
tween Above and Below), have likewise appeared 
in Stockholm. Bruno Frank's last novel Die Tochter 


are now working for the occupation forces, men 
like Ernst Glaeser, W. Sueskind, E. Penzoldt. Ger- 
hart Hauptmanm far over 80, is living in Agneten- 
dorf and has ofiered his spiritual and mom sup- 
port to the Fatherland — as he did to William II, 
to the Weimar republic, and to Hitler. A newly 
founded Association for the Reconstruction of Ger- 
man Culture is headed by the ex-expressionist 
Johannes R. Becher who, like the playwright 
Friedrich Wolf, has returned from a long period 
of exile in Soviet Russia to Berlin. German thea- 
ters immediately started to revive pre-Nazi au- 
thors, like B. Brecht, Carl Zuckmayer, W. Hasen- 
clever (who committed suicide In France). The 
only sincere and impressive voice so far has come 
from Heidelberg, where the philosopher Karl Jas- 
pers opened the university with a very moving 
speech. Within recent weexs certain German pub- 
lishing houses received licenses to renew their ac- 
tivities. The first was the smaU firm of H. Meister 
(in Heidelberg), known only to a few connois- 
seurs of sophisticated poetry. In the American zone 
(Wiesbaden) and in the British zone (Hamburg) 
S. Fischer, Coverts, Brockhaus, Eugen Diederichs, 
and the distinguished Insel Verlag followed. Inex- 
pensive translations of American writers, contract- 
ed for by the U. S. Government under standard 
conditions, are being distributed in the American 
zone. The only surviving German publishing- 
house-in-exile, on the continent, the Bermaim- 
Fischer Verlag in Stockholm, has been active 
throughout 1945, in spite of transportation diffi- 
culties. Considerable stocks of German books, ap- 
parently lost or seized, have been recovered in the 
Netherlands and are now in mat demand. 

1945 brought the seventieth birthday of Thomas 
Mann, and in this connection, he made a remark- 
able speech on "The Germans" before the Library 
of Congress, to which he is Consultant for German 
Literature. On the occasion of Mann's birtiiday 
there was a special issue of the Neue Rundschau, a 
magazine which before Hitler was the best known 
literary organ in Germany. The Neue Rundsohau 
will from now on appear (Bermaxm-Fiscfaer, Stodi- 


The Daughter) was published in Stockholm (in 
943 in Mexico). Lion Feuchtwanger's final or 
latest Josephus novel Der Tag wird kommen ( The 
Day Will Come) was published in German (Stock- 
holm). Feuchtwanger is now working on a novel 
about Benjamin Franklin. Leonard Frank, with two 
unpublishra novels, has come to New York from 
Hollywood where his post- World War I novel, Karl 
und Anna is now being filmed by MGM. Alfred 
Doeblin has gone to Baden-Baden to serve as an 
official with the French occupation authorities. He 
has finished a large novel about Germany after 
World War I. Annette Kolb has retiuned to France. 
W. Speyer has finished a large novel about Berlin, 
from the Hohenzollems to Hitler. 

There have been recent editions in both German 
and English of an autobiographical novel by a 
younger German writer, Joacmm Maass, now a 
teacher at Mt Holyoke, Das rnagische Jahr (The 
Magic Year). FurUiermore, of Carl Zuckmayer's 
novelette Der Seelenbrdu (the author now leads a 
rustic life in Vermont); of C. Weiskopfs HimmeU 
fahrtskommando (a Czech-German, living in New 
York); and of Vicld Baum's Kautschtik. Alfred 
Neumann (who lives in Hollywood) recently had 
published an excellent novel in English based on 
the rebellion of the seven Munich students who 
were later executed by the Nazis. H. Kesten's new 
novel. The Twins, will soon come out in New York 
— ^published by L. B. Fischer, which Issued Martin 
Gumpert's Hahnemann,^ the story of a medical 
rebel, E. M. Remarque's new novel about exiles 
in Paris has been serialized in Collier's and bas 
already been chosen as a "Book of the Month" se- 
lection. Hauser's The German talks back, a super- 
ficial political analysis of an ex-pro-Nazi, has been 
a highly questionable venture of author and pub- 
lisher (Holt). Some sophisticated literary excite- 
ment has bera provoked by the simultaneous Car- 
man and English editions oi Hermann Broch's new 
novel, Virgifs Death (Der Tod des Vergil). Tbc 

E ibliwer, Pantheon (die former Kurt Wolff Ver- 
g), has shown distinctive taste and publishing 
instinct in a great number of European literary 
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and art works hitherto unknown to the American 
reader. In a related field, W. W. Norton continued 
his valuable publication of R. M. Rilke's work. F. 
Haydc, a former Viennese economist, has caused 
quite a stb* in this coimtry with his conservative- 
Uberalistic, anti-socialistic study The Road to Serf-- 
dam, 

A few experimental publishers of German books 
have sprung up in New York, Los Angeles, Mexico, 
Chile and Argentina, such as O. M. Graf, Der 
Quasterl (five short stories); New York, Aurora: 
F. C. Weiskorf. an anthology. Die Unbesiegbaren 
(The Invincibles); Ernst Bloch, Freiheit und 
Ordnung (Freedom and Order), outline of social 
utopias; F. Bruckner, Simon Bolivar a play; New 
York, F. Krause: J. Urzidil's Der Trauermantel 
(Coat of Grief); K. O. Paetel, a book about the 
^rman poet E. Jiinger; Walter H. Perl, an essay 
on Hiomas Mann. In Los Angeles, Werfel pub- 
lished Die schonsten Gedichte; in Mexico: Paul 
Mayer brought out Exd (Poems); P. Merker: 
Germany — to be or not to be; L. Renn: Adel im 
Untergang (Aristocracy in Decline). In Buenos 
Aires: Doris Dauber, Eine Nacht ein Leben (A 
night a life); C. A. Friedenreich, Richard Wagner; 
A. Siemsen, The Tragedy of Germany, 

Effort has been devotedf to reprints of popular 
German literature: In Stockholm Bermann-Fischer 
has republished most of the works of Werfel, Ste- 
fan Zweig, Thomas Mann, Hugo von Hoffmanns- 
thal. In this country there have been new editions 
of dictionaries (Langenscheidt, Cassell), Gang- 
hofer, Erich Kaestner, W. Busch, Rilke, antholo- 
gies of German poetry, and a number of highly 
specialized scientific works which were important 
to the war effort. Of B. Fischer's German pocket- 
book editions, for German prisoners of war in 
American prison camps, twenW-four volumes were 
published and immediately sold out (among them 
St. V. Benet, America; Wendell Willkie, One 
World; Hemingway, Werfel, Conrad, L. Frank, 
Th. Mann, Remarque, Heine, Saroyan). 

Some mention snoidd be made of a peculiar lit- 
erary-legal situation that has arisen. According to 
U. S. law, American copyright is not panted to 
original works by American authors, printed out- 
side of the U. S. Since many German writers are 
now American citizens, their original German edi- 
tions would not be protected if first published in 
a foreign country. Attempts are being made to 
modify this legislation. 

Mabtin Gumpert. 

GERMANY. A former Federal republic of Central 
Europe, wholly occupied by Allied military forces 
for an indefinite period. It is divided into four 
zones of occupation: Russian (east), American 
(southwest), British (northwest), and French' 
(west). Ihe former capital, Berlin, is similarly 
mvided into four zones of occupation. 

Area and Population. As a resmt of the armistice 
of M^ 8, 1945, and of the Allies' declarations of 
June 5, announcing the assumption of joint control 
of Germany ( see Events, below ), the former Third 
Reich was rcmuced to its territorial limits of Dec. 
31, 1937, before the aimexation of Austria. This is 
an area of 181,688 square miles with a population 
of 69,459,825 on May 17, 1939. For the political 
subdivisions of Germany previous to its occupation 
by the Allies, and for the populations of the chief 
cities according to the census of May 17, 1939, see 
Yeah Book for 1944, p. 247. 

Govammant. By virhie of the declarations of 
June 5, 1945, me Governments of the United 
States dF America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics and the United Kingdom, and the Provi- 
sional Government of the French Republic have 
assumed supreme authority in Germany in all fields 
and on all levels of administration. This authority 
is exercised by the Soviet, United States, British, 
and French commanders-in-chief each in his zone 
of occupation. Matters affecting Germany as a 
whole, within the limits of Dec. 31, 1937, are in 
the hands of a Control Council, composea of the 
four commanders-in-chief and their political ad- 
visers. The area of Greater Berlin is administered 
by an inter-allied governing authority (Komman- 
dantur) consisting of the four local commandants 
and their technical staffs. As a result of the Pots- 
dam (Berlin) Conference of July 17 to Aug. 2, 
1945, a large area of eastern Germany formerly 
included in the Soviet zone of occupation was 
laced under Polish administration (see Events, 
elow). For the governmental set-up in Germany 
prior to the surrender of that country see Year 
Book for 1944, p. 248. 

Th« Nuramberg Trials. With the arrest of former 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop in June, 
all the top Nazi leaders were accounted for. Except 
for Hitler and Goebbels, presumed dead, Bormann 
missing but believed deaa, and the suicide Himm- 
ler, they were all in custody of Allied authorities. 

In August, Nuremberg was definitely selected 
as the scene of histop^'s greatest war crimes trial 
and the arrested Nazi leaders, most of whom had 
been temporarily held at Mondorf-les-Bains in 
Luxembourg, were transferred to the Nuremberg 
city jail. 

On Oct. 18 a formal indictment against twenty- 
four of Hitler's military and political lieutenants 
was presented before the International Military 
Tribunal set up by the Allies in Berlin, while copies 
of the indictment were served on the accused at 
the Nuremberg jail. The innumerable counts of 
the indictment were grouped under the four main 
headings of “The Common Plan or Conspiracy,” 
“Crimes Against Peace,” “War Crimes," and 
“Crimes Against Humanity.” 

The names of the accused were: Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering, Rudolf Hess, Joachim von Ribben- 
trop, Robert Ley, Wilhelm Keitel, Ernst Kalten- 
brunner, Alfred Rosenberg, Hans Frank, Wilhelm 
Frick, Julius Streicher, Walther Funk, Hjalmar 
Schacht, Gustav Krupp von Bohlen una Halbach, 
Karl Doenitz, Erich Raeder, Baldur von Schirach, 
Fritz Sauckel, Alfred Jodi, Martin Bormann, Franz 
von Papen, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Albert Speer, 
Constantin von Neurath, and Hans Fntzsche. 

In addition, the prosecution requested that the 
entire Cabinet of Adolf Hitler, the leadership of 
the Nazi Party, the SS (Elite Guard), the SA 
(Storm Troops), the Gestapo, and the General 
Staff should be declared “criminal in purpose” by 
the Tribunal. If this were done, aU individuals 
belonging to any of these organizations could in 
the future be dealt with as criminals without need 
for protracted trials. 

Tne trial started on schedule, Nov. 20, after a 
last-minute postponement, motivated by various 
cases of illness both among the prosecutors and 
the accused, was averted. 

Four of the defendants did not appear, however. 
They were Bormann, whose fate remainea in doubt 
and who was tried in absentia; Ley, who committed 
suicide in his cell on Oct. 25; K^pp, desperately 
ill with softening of the brain: and Kaltenbnmner. 
stricken with cranial hemorrhage on the eve ot 
the trial. A motion to eliminate Hess on mental 
grounds was rejected bv the Tribunal (Hess later 
admitted that he had feigned amnesia.) 
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The judges selected by the four accusing powers 
were Francis Biddle for the United States, Sir 
GeofFrey Lawrence for Great Britain. Major-Gen- 
eral I. T. Nikitchenko for Russia, ana Henri Don- 
nedieu de Vabre for France. Robert H. Jackson. 
Hartley W. Shawcross, Roman A. Rudenko ana 
Frangois de Menthon acted as chief prosecutors, 
respectively. 

The prosecution's case was opened on Nov. 21 
by Justice Jackson, the chief American prosecutor, 
against a general defense plea of "not guilty." The 
following weeks, up to the end of the vear, were 
taken up entirely by the submission of the huge 
amount of documentary evidence amassed by the 
prosecution and presented in turn by the various 
national prosecutors. It bared, in ample detail, the 
long ana sordid record of Nazi agression. On 
Dec. 20 the court recessed for the holiday season, 
until Jan. 2. 

Production. There are no statistics available yet 
on production in Germany under Allied occupa- 
tion. From all indications it was still very low by 
the end of the year. The key to all industrial ac- 
tivity in Germany is coal. Mining operations in 
mid-summer 1945 were at an almost complete 
standstill. According to a report made by General 
Eisenhower on Aug. 20, the production of hard 
coal in the Western zones of occupation totaled 
1,932,000 metric tons in July (1,315,000 in June). 
The same report disclosed tnat Germany’s produc- 
tion of hard coal in tlie years 1938-1943 had been, 
on the average, 188,000,000 tons a year, of which 
138,000,000 came from the Bntish zone, 36,000,- 
000 from the Eastern zone and 14,000,000 from 
tlie French zone. The coal output in the American 
zone was practically nil. For figures on production, 
foreign trade and finance under tlie Nazi regime, 
see Year Book for 1944, pp. 247-248. 

Evunts, 1945. The year of total defeat and uncon- 
ditional surrender opened almost auspiciously for 
the Nazis. In the west, the still undecided Battle 
of the Ardennes ^ave promise of at least delaying 
Gen. Eisenhowers all-out assault on the Reich; 
in the east, the long-expected Soviet winter offen- 
sive still was hanging fire- in the south, the Allies’ 
slow drive up the shaft or the Italian boot had vir- 
tually been halted. 

Better still for the Nazis, the Allies already were 
having plenty of trouble in the newly liberated 
countries. There was open discontent in France, 
rioting in Belgium, civil war in Greece, constant 
friction between Russia and the Western Powers. 
On the home front, too, the outlook was improv- 
ing for the Germans. The news of Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt s initial success in the Ardennes 
counter-offensive once more had filled the nation 
with a momentary Siegesrausch, in which the glow- 
ing New Year proclamations of the Nazi leader- 
ship seemed to make sense. Rundstedt himself 
struck the key-note: "Confident and determined 
to the last, we cross the threshold of the year 1945. 
Our faith in the Fuehrer and in the united streng^ 
of our people is unshakeable. . . . We shall never 
flag, never give in until the enemy is beaten. Long 
live the Fuehrerl’’ 

Hitler, long hidden from his wondering people, 
reappeared on the scene. Official news pictures 
showed him receiving foreign diplomats, convers- 
ing with his lieutenants and satellites, and insoect- 
ing the front. He was reported personally to nave 
token charge of operations in the east. 

The Nutcrockur Snaps. This seeming confidence 
and tranquillity did not last long. On January 12 
the Red Army opened its long-delayed winter of- 
fensive in the crucial sector between Warsaw and 


Cracow with shattering effect. Within a few days, 
five great army ^oups swung into action from the 
tip of East Prussia down to the mountains of Slo- 
vakia. A German military spokesman readily ad- 
mitted that this was an offensive desired "not to 
gain ground, but to win the war.** While the Rus- 
sians punched one deep hole after another into the 
German lines, Gen. Eisenhower’s armies liquidated 
the last remnants of the "Bulge" and prepared for 
the great breakthrough to the Rhine. 

January 30 — twelfth anniversary of Hitler’s 
rise to power — saw the Jimker strongholds of East 
Prussia and Upper Silesia in Russian hands, with 
other Red armies sweeping across Brandenburg 
and Pomerania toward the Oder and Berlin. In the 
face of impending disaster. Hitler — or a voice pur- 
porting to be his — ^broadcast a frantic appeal to 
the Germans to rally against the 'horriole fate 
that is now taking shape in the east." Said the 
Fuehrer; “I expect every German to do his duty 
to the last. ... I expect every able-bodied Ger- 
man to fight with complete disregard for his per- 
sonal safety. ... 1 expect the sick and the weak 
... to work with their last strength . . .’’ 

Doomsday at Yalta. Even as military catastrophe 
drew near, a diplomatic disaster or compar^le 
magnitude was maping up for the Nazis. For a 
long time, their only reasoned hope of averting 
totm defeat had lain in the chance that the Allied 
coalition might break under the many strains test- 
ing it. In the months since the Teheran Confer- 
ence, signs of disimity among the Allies had 
cropped up in many places and Dr. Goebbels’ 
agents worked overtime to foment and exacerbate 
dissension. 

After many postponements, Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, and Stalin, with their diplomatic and military 
staffs, met for the second time on February 4. 
The conference, which was held at the Black Sea 
resort of Yalta, lasted for a whole week and ended 
in substantial agreement on all major issues. 

The Declaration of Yalta sealed Germany’s 
doom. "It is our inflexible purpose," the Big Hiree 
announced, "to destroy German militarism and 
Nazism and to ensure that Germany will never 
again be able to disturb the peace of the world. 
We are determined to disarm and disband all Ger- 
man armed forces; break up for all time the Ger- 
man General Staff that has repeatedly contrived 
the resurgence of German militarism; remove or 
destroy all German military equipment: eliminate 
or control all German industry that could be used 
for military production; bring all war criminals to 

I ’ust and swift punishment and exact reparation in 
:ind for the destruction wrought by the Germans; 
wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organizations, 
and institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist in- 
fluences from public office and from the cultural 
and economic me of the German people; and take 
in harmony such other measures in Germany as 
may be necessary to the future peace and safety 
of the world. It is not our purpose to destoy the 
people of Germany, but only when nazism and 
militarism have been extirpated will there be hope 
for a decent life for Germans, and a place for 
them In the comity of nations." 

In this fair and statesmanlike resolution, a com- 
promise was reached between the originally diver- 
gent conceptions of Russia and the Western Pow- 
ers on how to deal vidth a defeated Germany. 
Stalin, who for many months had used rebellious 
elements of the German Amw (banded together 
in the "Union of German Officers” in Moscow), 
gave up his plans to use their services also after 
the close of hostilities. Britain and America raUied, 
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at least in part, to the sterner Russian demands far 
the punishment of German war criminals, for due 
control of German Industry, and for exacting repa- 
rations in kind, including the use of forced C^- 
man labor for reconstruction work. 

The Nazis greeted the decisions of Yalta with 
frenzied shouts of *‘mass murder” and terrible vows 
of vengeance, but they were unable to prevent 
their execution. Within a few days after the close 
of the conference, the western arm of the Allied 
nutcracker moved again, as Gen. Eisenhower 
launched four large armies toward the Rhine and 
the Ruhr basin. Simultaneously, the air war 
reached a furious climax. Day ^ter day, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Munich, and other German cit- 
ies rocKed under earth-shaking bombardments. 

Ditintagratfen. By early March, with Allied 
armies surging across the Rhine and the Oder for 
the knockout blow, signs of complete disintegration 
read throughout Hitler's Reich. On March 17, 
e German home radio reported that 1,000 officers 
and men of the German Army had been put to 
death by mobile courts-martial for desertion and 
other military offenses. Two days later, a drastic 
decree was issued, cancelling all leaves, calling up 
all men between the ages of 16 and 60 not yet in 
the armed forces, and threatening severe punish- 
ment of deserters, both military and civilian. Re- 
ports from the eastern front told of scores of bod- 
ies found hanging from gallows in captured towns, 
bearing labels such as these: ”1 was hanged be- 
cause I did not fight well,” or “I was hanged be- 
cause I tried to leave too soon.” The food situation 
worsened daily and there was a country-wide 
breakdown of transport and communication facili- 
ties. 

With inescapable disaster staring in their faces, 
the Nazi leaders multiplied frantic appeals and 
dire threats, now occasionally mixed with apolo- 
gies and attempts at self-justification. A message 
from Hitler, broadcast on the 25th anniversaiy of 
the announcement of the Nazi Party's program 
(Febniaiy 24), still resounded with familiar 
boasts: 'Twenty-five years ago I predicted the 
victory of our movement. Today, filled as always 
with belief in o\ir nation, I predict final victory 
for the German race.” A few weeks later, however, 
in a proclamation issued on "Heroes' Memorial 
Day” (March 11) the Fuehrer placed the empha- 
sis on arguments in defense of his policy of rearma- 
ment and aggression, plainly in an attempt to si- 
lence the accusing vcices that were beginning to 
make themselves heard even in Gestapo-ridden 
Germany. 

In his turn. Dr. Joseph Goebbels, who, along 
with Heinrich Himmler and Martin Bonnann, 
emerged as one of the strong men of Geimany's 
dying days, filled the air wiu exhortations, blan- 
dishments and threats. But, toward the end of 
March, it became abundantly clear that Goebbels’ 
once so efficient propaganda machine had lost its 
power, what with the steadily shrinking territory 
within its reach and ever spreading scepticism and 
despair. 

The DMth Ifiroat. April was the month of agony 
and final convulsions. On April 5, Daa Schwarze 
Korps, Himmler's organ, sombrely and accurately 
predicted that Germany was "only days or perhaps 
weeks from absolute collapse.” The tragic death 
of President Roosevelt on the eve of Allied victory 
gave Nazi propagandists a temporary shot in ^e 
arm. Goebbels reiterated his favorite theme of 
Providential intervention: "The leader of the en- 
emy coalition has been struck down bv that verv 
fate which kept our Fuehrer alive on July 20, 1944, 


amid dead, wounded, and ruins so that he might 
complete his work.” Hitler himself, in a final fling 
of spitefuiness, declared in an order of the day 
that "fate has taken the greatest wax criminal of 
all times from this earth.^ 

As the fall of Berlin neared, and a link-up be- 
tween the rampaging Russian and American-Brit- 
Ish armies in the heart of Germany appeared im- 
minent, long-standing preparations for a last-ditch 
stand in the "National Redoubt” of Southern Ger- 
many were rushed to completion. On April 16, 
Japanese and other diplomats accredited in Berlin 
were moved to Bad Gastein, Austria, which had 
been selected as the temporary seat of the Nazi 
government. Archives and valuables also were 
evacuated to various hiding places within the Al- 
pine "redoubt” area. The wives of prominent Nazi 
leaders sought refuge there, too, and in many cases 
they were accompanied by their husbands, who 
were supposed to he manning the barricades. Even 
before this exodus toward Southern Bavaria and 
Austria reached its peak, a Hitler decree, issued 
April 7, laid the foundation for continued under- 
ground resistance in Allied-occupied portions of 
0ie country bv ostensibly divorcing Nazi Party 
leadership ana civil administration. The decree 
stipulated that “all 'Party and State functions on 
the Kreis (county) level, where they are held by 
the same person, shall be separated.” This move 
was a follow-up to the official sanction mven, a 
few da^ earlier (April 1st), to the so-called "were- 
wolves^ organization,” wnose purpose it was to 
wreak individual vengeance upon renegades and 
traitors to the Nazi cause. The “werewolves” did 
assassinate a few mayors appointed by the Ameri- 
cans in the Rhinelana, but on the whole their per- 
formance fell far short of what the Nazi leader- 
ship had expected from them. 

While most of Germany's professional military 
leaders realized, in April, that the war was irrevo- 
cably lost, the extremists of the Nazi Party, espe- 
cially men like Himmler, Goebbels, Bormann, and 
RobCTt Ley, leader of the Labor Front, preferred 
national suicide to surrender. Their hopes of pro- 
longing the struggle for many more months, or 
even years, were based on ( a ) the existence of the 
naturally inaccessible, and strongly fortified, "Al- 
pine Redoubt,” matched in the north by "Moun- 
tain Fortress Norway”; (b) the fact that the ad- 
vancing Allied armies had left in their rear more 
than a dozen Nazi “islands of resistance,” some of 
them, like the Latvian pocket, still held by strong 
German forces, while others, the French Channd 
and Atlantic ports in particular, had proved ca- 
pable of sustaining a long siege by superior force?; 
and (c) the campai^ of terrorism, planned by 
the "werewolves,” which, the Nazi leaders hopea, 
would prevent the local population, everywhere in 
the Reich, from submitting to Allied rule. That 
these elaborate plans completely failed to materi- 
alize, after all, is primarily due to the fact that the 
man to whom Germany for twelve years had blind- 
ly entrusted her fate, Adolf Hitler, lost heart in 
the supreme hour of crisis. 

FInol* In Btrlin. The mysteiv of Hitler's death, if 
real, has not yet been fully cleared up. and indeed 
may never be. While the British autnorities, and 
high American officials as well, have accepted the 
fact, if not the alleged circumstances, of Hitler's 
death in the ruins of Berlin, Russian scepticism 
persists. In the latter part oi 1945. in particular, 
rumors that the ex-Fuehrer is still alive and at 
large cropped up repeatedly, though none of them 
could be substantiated. 

Undisputed is the fact that Hitler, instead of 
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retreating with his government into the "Alpine 
Redoubt;’ decided personally to lead the defense 
of Berlin and to hold out there as long as possible. 

Soviet spearheads, after a spectacmar i^ght at- 
tack by 4,000 tanks and almost 5,000 airplanes 
striking across the Oder in the white glare of 
massecT searchlights, reached tlie outskirts ^of the 
Nazi capital on Apm 19, the eve of Hitler’s 56th 
birtliday, and two days later entered the city 
proper. ' 

There, in the elaborate "Fuehrerbunker,” dug 
deep underground beneath the Reich Chancellory, 
one of history’s greatest dramas was enacted in 
the last ten days of April. 

At the afternoon military conference, on April 
20, General of the Army Krebs, the officer in 
charge of the defense of Berlin, reported that the 
city's position had become critical. It was de- 
cided, then, to evacuate all non-essential personnel 
and reduce tlie military staffs at the Chancellory 
and the High Command to skeleton strength. Dis- 
regarding the lugent advice of his entourage. Hit- 
ler insisted on staying, but two of his principal 
lieutenants, Himmler and Coering, hurriedly left 
that night for safer parts. The former went to his 
military headquarters in northwestern Germany, 
the latter fled into the "National Redoubt.’’ Goeb- 
bels and Martin Bormann, the Fuehrer's Deputy, 
stayed. 

On the 21st, Russian heavy guns began to shell 
the Willielmstrasse with devastating effect. By 
noon, the following day, Soviet vanguards were 
converging from several sides toward the center 
of Berlin. In the Fuehrerbunker, almost uninter- 
rupted conferences were held. The decisive meet- 
ing took place in the late afternoon of Api^ 22. 
The Chief of the High Command, Field Marshal 
Wilhelm Keitel, and nis Chief of Staff, Col. Gen. 
Alfred Jodi, joined Bormann and the other politi- 
cal advisers in urgent pleas to tlie Fuehrer to leave 
while some avenues of escape still were open. All 
their insistence was to no avail, however. Hitler, 
physically and mentally ill, had made up his mind 
to die by his own hand rather than risk eventual 
capture in the mountains. His decision appiuently 
was strongly influenced by the morbid desire of 
his mistress Eva Braun to die with him in a sui- 
cidal pact preceded by a last-minute wedding. 

Following the April 22 conference, which 
marked the beginning of the end for Hitler, Keitel 
and Jodi also left Berlin, tlie latter with the re- 
mark: "I won't remain in this mousehole. Here you 
cannot work or fight or operate." Only the Fueh- 
rer's "family cir<3e” stayed behind along widi 
Goebbels and Bormann. A last attempt to persuade 
Hitler to leave was made by the Minister of Arma- 
ments, Prof. Albert Speer, on April 23, but it also 
failed. 

Meanwhile, Himmler, at his northern headquar- 
ters, had decided to dissociate his fate from that 
of his doomed Fuehrer. Through the intermediary 
of Count Folke Bemadotte of Sweden, whom he 
met secretly at Luebeck, on April 24, he forwarded 
a conditional surrender offer to the Allies, which 
did not include the Russians. Himmler immedi- 
ately was informed that only unconditional sur- 
render on all fronts would be acceptable. During 
his talks with Coimt Bemadotte. Himmler ven- 
tured the information that Hitler was so ill he 
might already be dead and that he could not live 
more than two days. 

On the afternoon of April 25, American troops 
of the Twelfth Army Group joined forces, near 
Torgau in Central Germany, with advance ele- 
ments of the First Ukrainian Army Group. Thus 


the territory still controlled by the Nazis was ef- 
fectively cut in two. At the same time, Berlin was 
completely encircled by two Russian armies join- 
ing northwest of Potsdam. 

By April 20, when Soviet tanks broke through 
to the immediate vicinity of the Reich Chancel- 
lory, all hope of relief for the inmates of the 
“Fuchrerbunlcer" had vanished. That night, Hitler 
and Eva Braun were married in the coifference 
room of the bunker. Not many hours later — appar- 
ently in the early afternoon of April 30, the newly- 
wed couple committed suicide. Hitler by shooting 
himself, the woman by taking poison. After their 
suicide, the bodies were soaked with petrol and set 
afire in a garden just outside the buiucer. Whether 
they were consumed by the flames, or the remains 
were buried, is not known. 

The foregoing account is based primarily on the 
findings of British intelligence officers who inter- 
viewed members of Hitler s personal staff captured 
after Germany's collapse. An official statement de- 
claring that the suicide of Hitler and Eva Braun 
had established "as conclusively as possible 
without bodies’' was released by the Allied Control 
Council, British Echelon, on Nov. 1. As far as 
can be ascertained, the investigations conducted by 
American intelligence officers arrived by and large 
at the same conclusions. Russian scepticism, how- 
ever, has not yet been dispelled. While the Soviet 
authorities have accepted the story of Hitler’s mar- 
riage at the climactic moment of the Battle of Ber- 
lin — indeed the first news of this peculiar event 
was mven out, at a press conference on June 9, by 
Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff — they have steadfastly 
maintained tnat the pair still could have escaped 
by air and that, at any rate, there was no positive 
evidence of Hitler's death. I^ukoff’s assistant. Col. 
Gen. NJkolai E. Berzarin, stated on the same oc- 
casion: "My personal opinion is that he (Hitler) 
has disappeared somewhere into Europe. Perhaps 
he is in Spain with Franco. He had tlie possibility 
of taking off and getting away." This Russian view, 
often repeated in the press since, was in no way 
altered by the above-cited British statement. 

Whatever the truth about Hitler's disappearance 
from the political scene at the end of April, it is 
Quite certain that the official version given out by 
tne Germans was untrue. On May 1, Admiral 
Karl Doenitz, Commander-in-chief of the German 
Navy, in a highly melodramatic broadcast over the 
North German radio network, announced that Hit- 
ler had died "a hero's death" fighting to his last 
breath against the Bolsheviks. According to the 
broadcast, the Fuehrer "fell for Germany’ on the 
afternoon of May 1, after having appointed Doe- 
nitz as his successor. 

CollapM end Surrender. For a few days, the new 
Fuehrer, Admiral Doenitz, souglit to continue the 
hopeless strugcle, in an obvious attempt to split 
the Allies by fighting against the Russians alone. 
The trick, steady attempted by Himmler, again 
failed to work. Allied armies, both from the east 
and west, continued to slash deeper into tlie tot- 
tering Reich. Munich feU on April 30, Berlin on 
May 2. In many places revolt broke out causing 
important strategic points to be taken without re- 
sistance. 

The first mass surrender of the beaten German 
Army took place on April 29 at Caserta, Italy, but 
it was not announced until May 2. Preceded by 
lengthy secret negotiations between OSS agents 
and representatives of Elite Guard General Karl 
Wolff, the German plenipotentiaw in Italy, the 
capitulation involved nearly one million Nazi troops 
in Northfiom Italy and Southern Austria. It threw 
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the southern gates to the **National Redoubt” wide 
open to the Allies and spread confusion and de- 
moralization among the German troops still holding 
out on other fronts. 

Nevertheless, for a few days the ^ssibility of a 
desperate German stand in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Holland persisted. Even as the Germans 
in Italy laid down their arms, the Nazi commis- 
sioners and commanders in Denmark, Norwav, the 
Netherlands, Bohemia, and elsewhere pledged their 
aUegiance to Doenitz and promised to continue the 
fight. Signs of disunity, however, spread to all parts 
of Hitler’s one-time empire and German resistance 
simply melted away in the face of rapid Allied ad- 
vances. 

On 4, all German forces in Holland, Den- 
mark ana Northern Germany gave up to British 
Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, and the 
following day Doenitz admitted in a radio broad- 
cast that “the struggle against the Western Powers 
has become senseless.” However, neither the new 
Fuehrer, nor his Foreign Minister, Count Lutz 
Schwerin von Krosigk ( who had replaced von Rib- 
bentrop on May 1), were ready yet to capitulate 
to the Russians. In a last, desperate attempt to di- 
vide the Allies, the Nazi leaders even ordered 
troops facing the Soviet armies to turn around and 
surrender to the Anglo-American forces instead. 

It was not until virtually all of Germany had 
been occupied, with the exception of a few isolated 
po^ets in the north and southeast, that these ma- 
neuvers were abandoned. On May 5 an armistice 
delegation headed by Gen. Admiral Hans Georg 
Friedeburg, the new commander of the German 
Navy, arrived at Gen. Eisenhower’s headquar- 
ters at Reims for preliminary talks. Once again, 
Friedeburg attempted to exclude the Russians from 
the parley but he was told immediately that Gen. 
Eisenhower would not talk about anything but un- 
conditional surrender to all the Allies. As he did not 
carry credentials from Doenitz authorizing him to 
sign an act of capitulation, the admiral was in- 
structed either to ootain such powers from his gov- 
ernment or to request the immediate dispatch of 
other delegates empowered to sign. In compliance 
with this virtual ultimatum, Doenitz sent his chief 
of staff. Col. Gen. Alfred Jodi, who arrived at 
Reims by air on the morning of May 6, accompa- 
nied by nis aide. Major Wilhelm Oxenius. 

For almost twenty-four hours, the unhappy Ger- 
man emissaries — ^Aomiral Friedeburg, in particular, 
displayed vivid emotion — argued ana haggled 
about each point of the surrender document uiey 
were requested to sign. Repeatedly they consulted 
Doenitz by long-distance telephone. Finally, at 
2:41 A.M. on May 7, 1945, (European time), the 
document was signed by Gen. Jodi on behalf of 
the German High Command, and by Lt. Gen. Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith for the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. A French and a Russian general also af- 
fixed their signatures. 

In spite of the fact that the Reims surrender doc- 
ument bore the signature of Gen. Ivan Susloparoff 
on behalf of the Soviet High Command, Moscow 
was not fully satisfied with the procedure and it 
was agreed that a formal ratification of the sur- 
render should take place at Berlin. There, on M^ 9, 
at 12:15 a.m. European time, the Chief of the Ger- 
man High Command, Field Marshal Wilhelm Kei- 
tel, afi^ed his simature to a new Act of Surrender 
identical with the Reims document except for a 
few additions defining more closely the details of 
the surrender of German troops. The ceremony 
took place at the headquarters of Soviet Marshal 
Gregory K. Zhukoff in the suburb of Karlshorst. 


The oflBdal end of the war in Europe was set at 
midnight, European time. May 9 (6:00 p.m., East- 
ern War Time on May 8 ), when the cease fire order 
went into effect. However, some German Army 
imits, especially in Bohemia and Yugoslavia, con- 
tinued hostilities in open defiance of the surrender 
terms. It was not until May 15 that the last Soviet 
communique was issued, announci^ that “the re- 
ception of surrendered German offers and men 
on all fronts has been concluded.” 

FiMtburg Inttrlud^. Although his authority orig- 
inated from no better source than the supposed last 
will of the supposedly dead dictator Hitler, Ad- 
miral Doenitz made an overt bid to retain power 
even after total defeat and surrender. In a broad- 
cast over the Flensburg radio, on M^ 8, he de- 
clared: “The foundation on which the German Em- 
pire was built is a thing of the past. The unity of 
State and Party no longer exists. The Party has dis- 
appeared from the scene of its former activity. 
With the occupation of Germany power has passra 
into the hands of the occupation forces. It depends 
on them whether I and the government formed by 
me will be able to continue in oflBce . . ." 

The Allies neither confirmed Doenitz and his 
skeleton Cabinet in their posts, nor did they im- 
mediately proceed to oust them. For a few weeks, 
despite mounting criticism by the Russian press in 
particular, Doenitz' shadow government was per- 
mitted to function in comparative freedom at im- 
provised headquarters at Flensburg near tihe 
German-Danish border. It was oificially explained 
that this tolerance was motivated by a desire to 
control and administer the then still considerable 
German forces pending their demobilization. 

In the meantime, a comprehensive man-hunt for 
Nazi leaders and war criminals was set in motion 
throughout occupied Germany and the liberated 
countries. It netted, within a few days, some of 
the biggest names on the Allies’ long-standing 
“Wanted” list. 

First to fall into the hands of his pursuers was 
Reich Marshal Hermann Goering who was taken 
on Mav 9 in the vicinity of Salzburg. Next, on May 
16, Robert Ley was picked up, also in the “National 
Redoubt” area. The notorious Jew-baiter Julius 
Streicher was arrested on May 23, appropriately 
by a Jewish officer. Late on the same day, an in- 
tensive search made by British authorities in the 
Bremen area led to the capture of the No.‘ 2 Nazi 
criminal, Heinrich Himmler. A few hours after his 
arrest, the Gestapo chief managed to swallow 
poison by biting open a tiny phial concealed in his 
mouth; he died almost instantly in spite of strenu- 
ous efforts to revive him. A large number of former 
Cabinet ministers, Gauleiters, and Nazi Party offi- 
cials also were seized during that period. Of high- 
ranking military men. Field Marshal Keitel was 
placed under arrest on May 15; Field Marshal 
Albert Kesselring, the last West Front commander, 
had surrendered a few days earlier in Austria. 

With most prominent Nazi leaders reputed dead 
or in prison, and German forces everywhere under 
contrm, the last step in the liquidation of the Third 
Reich was taken on May 23 when British military 
police arrested Doenitz, Jodi, Schwerin von Krosigk 
and other members of the shadow government at 
Flensburg. The transitional regime instituted by 
Doenitz after Hitler's death was dissolved. 

AMO Toktt Ov«r. The occupation and admin- 
istration of conquered Germany had beeU planned 
long beforehand in the councils of the Big Three 
and in inter-Allied commissions of experts. Yet, 
when the moment arrived and the immediate ne- 
cessity arose of substituting Allied Military Gov- 
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ernment for the ousted Nazi authorities, there were 
many unforeseen problems and difSculties. 

For one thing, the chaos and destruction left be- 
hind by the Nazis in what used to be the heart of 
the European Continent far exceeded even the 
most pessimistic forecasts. For another, the col- 
lapse of the Hitlerian regime came more suddenly 
than had been expected. Finally, the fundamental 
differences in the occupation policies of the Big 
Three had been smoothed over rather than settled 
at Teheran and Yalta. 

The first step for each of the three conquering 
powers was to set up, in its respective zone of 
military operations, a provisional administration 
patterned after its own principles and designs. 
Thus, by the time Germany surrendered all its 
territory and population, the Americans in the 
Rhineland and the Russians in Eastern Germany 
had already developed fairly well-organized forms 
of AMG, which — not unnaturally — difiered widely 
from each other in many respects. 

Thus, the first major problem confronting the 
Allies was that of coordinating their policies of 
occupabon and remonal administration, and an- 
other was to guard against encroachments of one 
upon another’s territory and rights; 

The territorial division of Germany into Ameri- 
can, British, Russian, — and eventually a French, — 
zones of occupation had been agreed upon, in 
principle, at the Big Three meetings. When the 
Nazi collapse came, however, it appeared that the 
Russians, in some sectors, had not reached the 
limits of the zone assigned to them for occupation, 
and tliat the Americans, in particular, had been 
carried by the impetus of military advance farther 
than their political autliority was to extend. This 
state of affairs for some time stymied efforts effec- 
tively to organize tlie joint control of Germajiy be- 
cause the Russians insisted on prior withdrawal of 
the American forces from Thuringia and other 
areas assigned to Soviet control. 

Formal assumption of control over the Reich by 
the victorious powers took place on June 5 by a 
series of declarations simultaneously issued in 
Washington, London, Moscow, and Paris. 

Stating that “There is no central government or 
authori^ in Germany capable of accepting re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of order, the ad- 
ministration of the country and compliance with 
the requirements of tlie victorious powers,” one of 
the four documents issued proclaimed: “The Gov- 
ernments of the United States of America, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic, hereby assume supreme authority 
with respect to Germany, including all the powers 
possessed by the German Government, the High 
Command, and any state, municipal or local gov- 
ernment or authority . . .” 

In another declaration, the Allied Powers for- 
malized the division or Germany “within her 
frontiers as they were on Dec. 31, 1937,” into four 
zones of occupation, viz, an eastern zone allotted 
to Russia, a northwestern zone to be controlled by 
Great Britain, an American-ruled southwestern 
zone, and a western zone reserved for the French. 
The final demarcation of these zones did not take 
place until mid-August, after the Americans had 
gelded a sizable area in Central Germany to the 
Russians, and British forces had taken over control 
of the northern part of the Rhineland and of the 
Ruhr district, previously occupied by U. S. troops. 
Under this arrangement, Russia, the United States, 
and Great Britain were allotted each about 40,000 
square miles of German territory, while the French 


had to be content with only about one-half of that 
area. The French were given a zone shaped like 
an hour-glass, on both sides of the Rhine, includ- 
ing the southern part of the l^ineland, the Saar, 
the Palatinate, most of Baden and the southern 
half of Wuerttemberg. The adjoining American 
sector comprised Bavaria, the northern part of 
Wuerttemberg (including Stuttgart), Hesse and 
Hesse-Nassau. Tne Russian zone embraced Meck- 
lenburg, Saxony, Thuringia and Brandenburg (in 
addition to the provinces of East Prussia, Suesia, 
and Pomerania subsequently relinquished to Po- 
land). The British took Schleswig-Holstein, Han- 
over, Hamburg, Bremen, Oldenburg, Brunswick, 
Westphalia, the northern Rhineland, and sundry 
small German states in that area. 

A special arrangement was made with respect 
to Berlin. The ruined, but still populous, Reich 
capital was, in its turn, quartered into American, 
British, Russian, and French zones of occupation, 
enclosed on all sides by Russian-controlled terri- 
tory. An Allied governing body (Kommandantur), 
consisting of four commandants was set up to ad- 
minister this “Greater Berlin” area. 

In the matter of occupation policy and coordi- 
nation, one of the declarations released on June 5 
stipulated that “supreme authority in Germany 
will be exercised, on instructions from their Gov- 
ernments, by the Soviet, British, United States and 
French commanders-in-chief, each in his own zone 
of occupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting 
Germany as a whole. The four commanders-in- 
chief will together constitute the Control Council. 
Each commander-in-chief will be assisted by a 
political adviser. The Control Council, whose de- 
cisions shall be unanimous, will ensure appropriate 
uniformity of action by the commanders-in-chief in 
their respective zones of occupation and will reach 
agreed Decisions on the chief questions affecting 
Germany as a whole . . .” 

After having thus established Allied authority 
over Germany, and the machinery for exercising it, 
the four powers, on June 5, imposed on the Reich 
a detailed armistice elaborating on the brief ar- 
ticles of unconditional surrender signed on May 7. 
It provided for the complete disarmament of aU 
armed forces under German control, the evacua- 
tion of all territories outside the German frontiers 
of Dec. 31, 1937, the surrender of all aircraft, 
ships, war materials, war plants and equipment. 
Other premsions required Germany to surrender 
all Allied prisoners and all Nazi leaders and war 
criminals specified by the Allies. In another article, 
the Allied powers, mindful of the scuttling of the 
German Fleet at Scapa Flow after the first World 
War, explicitly forbade the destruction, damaging, 
or transfer of military, naval, shipping or industrial 
material, or records or archives. Finally, it was 
announced that the Allies would take over all 
state, municipal, or local governments as well as 
the direction of all railways, transports, communi- 
cations and radio services in the Reich. Article 14 
put teeth into the document: “In the event of 
tailure on the part of the German authorities or 
people promptly and completely to fulfill their 
obligations hereby or hereafter imposed, the Allied 
representatives will take whatever action may be 
deemed by them to be appropriate imder the 
circumstances.” 

A special declaration issued in connection with 
the above informed the other United Nations of 
the assumption of supreme authority in Germany 
by the Big Four and promised that the Control 
Council would consult tliem in the exercise of this 
authority. 
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Th« Control Council of Work. The first meeting 
of the four-man Control Council was held in Berlin 
on the day the above declarations were issued. It 
was attended Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for the United States, Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery for Great Britain, Marshal Gregory 
Zhukofif tor Russia, and Maj. Gen. Jean de Lattre 
for France. After this initial meeting, however, 
there was an interval of several weeks before the 
Council began to operate effectively, due to the 
above-mentioned Russian demand that the Ameri- 
cans should first withdraw from all territories al- 
lotted to the Soviet authorities of occupation. 

Among the first tasks confronting the Council 
were those of preparing the entry of American, 
British, and French troops into Berlin and of 
confirming or changing the German administration 
set up in that city by its Russian conquerors. 

On July 12, the Soviet authorities in Berlin for- 
mally turned over control of twelve of tlie city s 
twenty boroughs to American and British repre- 
sentatives; French participation in the occupation 
of Berlin was delayed oy several weeks until 
August 13, but a French representative joined in 
the establishment of the four-power Kommandantur 
on July 11. 

By common agreement, orders and regulations 
issued by the Russian military commander during 
the period of exclusive Soviet control of Berlin re- 
mained in force unless and until explicitly altered 
by the Control Council or the Kommandantur. The 
personnel of the first city administration set up by 
the Russians under Lord Mayor Arthur Werner also 
was continued in ofifice but on August 2 the Food 
Controller, Dr. Andreas Hermes, was dismissed on 
charges of inefBdency. In the following weeks and 
monms, a considerable measure of coordination 
was achieved in the four-power control of the 
former German capital. Concerted drives on the 
fiourishing black market were organized and a 
common approach to the ticklish question of 
"fraternization” was worked out. However, in 
spite of the steady tendency toward uniform and 
centralized rule of Berlin, certain differences in 
policy persisted, especially in such matters as con- 
trol of the press, leading to diverse regulations in 
various parts of the city. 

Thu Potsdam G>nfortnc«. On July 17, the Presi- . 
dent of the United States, Harry S. Truman, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Winston S. 
Churchill, and tlie Soviet Premier Joseph V. Stalin 
met at Cecilienhof Palace near Potsdam for the 
third "Big Three” meeting of the war. At the close 
of the Conference, on August 2, a communique 
was issued which, among other matters of im- 
portance, dealt with the future fate of Germany. 

Perhaps the most momentous decision of the 
Potsdam Conference in regard to Germany was 
that it virtually stripped the Reich of its eastern 
provinces. Although the three heads of government 
agreed that the final determination of ixiundariei 
should be left for the peace settlement, they de- 
cided that, in the meantime, all former German 
territories east of a line running from the Baltic 
Sea immediately west of Swinemuende, and thence 
along the Oder River to the confluence of the 
western Neisse River and along the western Neisse 
to the Czechoslovak frontier, should he turned 
over to Polish administration. This meant that, for 
all practical pulses, East Prussia (with the ex- 
ception of Koenigsberg and an adjacent area whit^ 
were placed under Soviet administration). Upper 
and Lower Silesia, the eastern half of Pomerania, 
and parts of Brandenburg Province became Polish. 

Whether or not this had been agreed upon at 


Potsdam, the Poles, in the following months, 
ejected virtually the entire German population — 
which, before the war. had been in an over- 
whelming majority in those provinces — ^from the 
aimexed territories. Although me Potsdam Declara- 
tion had prescribed the transfer of German popu- 
lations in Eastern Europe "in an orderly and hu- 
mane manner,” millions of Germans were driven 
from their homes east of tlie Oder and dumped 
into overcrowded and largely devastated areas of 
Central and Western Germany, TTiis mass expul- 
sion, which neatly aggravated the already pressing 
difficulties of nutrition and hvgiene in tiie occupied 
Reich, caused repeated and vigorous protests in 
the British House of Gommons and elsewhere, 
but from all indications it was carried out with 
at least the tacit approval of the So\aet Union. 

In die matter of reparations, the Potsdam Con- 
ference decided that Gennany should be com- 
pelled “to compensate to the greatest possible ex- 
tent for the loss and suffering she has caused to 
the United Nations and for which the German 
people cannot escape responsibility.” It was agreed 
in principle that each occupying power woula take 
reparations from its respective zone in Germany 
but, recognizing that the Soviet Union had suf- 
fered greater losses than any of the other major 
powers, provision was made for additional com- 
pensation for Russia from industrial equipment to 
be removed from the western zones of Germany. 

Rigid measures of control were apeed upon to 
prevent German economic stren^h from ever b^ 
coming a menace again. In rebuilding the country’s 
shattered economic system, the Potsdam Declara- 
tion stated that "primary emphasis shall be given 
to the development of agriculture and peaceful 
domestic industries,” and "the German economy 
shall be decentralized for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the present excessive concentration of eco- 
nomic power as exemplified in particular by car- 
tels, syndicates, trusts and oUier monopolistic 
arrangements.” 

In the political field, the Allied leaders aneed 
that Gennany should be completely disarmed and 
demilitarized; that the Nazi Party and all its in- 
stitutions should be uprooted; that all war crimi- 
nals should be brought to justice and all other Nazi 
leaders interned; that German education should 
be so controlled "as completely to eliminate Nazi 
and militarist doctrines and to make possible the 
successful development of democratic ideas”; that 
democratic political parties should be allowed and 
seff-govenunent "on democratic principles” should 
be restored throughout Germanvj and that, subject 
to mililary security, freedom of speech, press, and 
re^on should be permitted. 

The Potsdam Declaration gave an authoritative 
reply to many controversial questions regarding 
the future (ff Germany. It settled the issue be- 
tween advocates of a ‘nard” and those of a "soft” 
peace, preponderantly in favor of the former. It 
gave clear notice that for some time to come there 
would be no central German government, but that 
the country, during the period of occupation, would 
be treatea as a single economic unit. It warned 
the German people mat they have suffered a total 
militaj^ defeat and that they cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for what they have brought upon 
themselves . . . but also held out hope by 
telling the Germans "to prepare for the eventual 
reconstruction of their lire on a democratic and 
peaceful basis.” 

Rtmaklng Otrmany. The principles and purposes 
of the Potsdam Declaration were translated, in the 
following memths, into a series of important decrooi 
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by the Allied Control Council as well as by the 
individual commanders-in-chief, each for his zone. 

On August 6 Gen. Eisenhower and Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery, in simultaneous announcements, 
warned the Germans that they would be faced 
with serious shortages of food, fuel, housing and 
transport in the winter ahead, l^e Germans were 
advised to cut wood as a substitute for coal, which 
would not be available at all in private homes, and 
to speed up repairs of bomb-damaged houses. The 
two commanders also declared that law and order 
had been restored in Germany and thgr promised 
their assistance in the rebuilding of German life 
on a “democratic” basis and on “true, Uberar prin- 
ciples. Henceforth, they declared, local political 
activities and the forming of local trade unions 
would be permitted, “subject to the approval of 
the local military government.” 

The Allied Control Council, on Sept. 20, lifted 
all restrictions on “fraternization” between Allied 
soldiers and Germans, but the right to control man- 
riages and billeting with German families was re- 
served to the individual commanders. The follow- 
ing day, Gen. Eisenhower declared that the ban 
on marriages between American military personnel 
and Germans would continue in force. 

A 48-point proclamation issued by the Control 
Council on Sept. 25 formally abolished all German 
armed forces, Nazi organizations, war veterans' as- 
sociations and other bodies designed “to keep alive 
the military tradition in Germany.” The Hitler 
party was “finally abolished and declared to be 
illecal.” The Council also abolished the German 
diplomatic corps and assumed control of all mat- 
ters affecting Germany's relations abroad. 

Another decree, published on Oct. 22, restored 
tlie equality of all persons before the law, abolished 
all “people's tribunals” and “special courts” insti- 
tuted under the Nazi regime, and put an end to 
the arbitraiy principles of Jurisprudence applied 
by Nazi judges. 

The complex task of controlling and dismantling 
the highly centralized German industrial structure 
was begun in October after it had been revealed 
that despite incessant bombing and battle damages 
fully 75 percent of Germany s industries survived 
intact or in reparable condition. 

On Oct. 12 it was announced in Berlin that the 
entire holdings of the huge I. G. Farben Trust 
had been confiscated and that many of the 300 
lants owned by the concern would be either 
estroyed or dismantled for reparation purposes. 
First to be blown up, a few weeks later, were 
three of the Trust's ammunition plants in the Amer- 
ican zone. On Nov. 16, the Knipp armament con- 
cern, whose plants are situated mostly in the 
British zone, was similarly c(Hifiscated by Mont- 

g omery. At the same time, the Russians announced 
le expropriation of Friedrich Flick's vast indus- 
trial holdings in Saxony. Russia also let it be 
known that she desired removal to the U.S.S.R. 
of all the machineiy and equipment of the Opel 
Motor Works (partly owned by General Motors), 
as part of her share of reparations to be drawn 
from Western Germany. 

German assets abroad, especially in neutral coun- 
tries, were marshalled by an ordinance of the 
Council made public on Nov. 4. 

Heus«d«aning in Bavaria. In the first few months 
follovsdng Gemany's surrender, there developed, 
in the American zone of occumtion, a serious 
divergence of opinions among Military Govern- 
ment ofiBcials on the question of "denazifying'' 
Germany. The rift was especially marked in the 
Eastern Military District (Bavaria), where Gen. 


George S. Patton, commander of the Third Army, 
ruled supreme as military and civil governor. 
Patton, from the start, Inclined toward those who 
argued that it was more important to get the Ger- 
man economic system and administrative ma- 
chinery running again than to push tlie purge of 
Nazis and militarists. 

In keying with this attitude of their chief, 
AMG officers in Bavaria allowed many known 
Nazis or Nazi sympathizers to remain unmolested 
for months, or even to keep important posts in the 
administration and in business. 

On May 28, Col. Charles £. Keegan, Patton's 
chief executive officer, appointed Friedrich Schaef- 
fer, a member of the conservative and clerical 
Bavarian People's Party, as Minister-President 
(Premier) c£ Bavaria. In the selection of his 
Cabinet, Schaeffer, besides heavily favoring his 
own party, included a number of former Nazis, 
such as the Minister of Finance Ernst Fischer. The 
Lord Mayor of Munich, Karl Schamagl, likewise 
permitted the infiltration of Nazi sympathizers into 
the new city administration. As chief of police, 
Keegan appointed a man whose record included 
active participation in Hitler's Beer Hall Putsch of 
1923: Colonel Hans von Seisser. 

Keen disappointment in Bavarian anti-Nazi 
circles, and the mwing arrogance of former Nazis, 
who instead of oeing in jail were found strutting 
about government offices in Munich, attracted the 
attention of American corresjpondents in that city. 
The situation developed into a real scandal which 
produced strong reverberations in America. 

Following the recall of Col. Keegan late in July, 
a purge of the Bavarian civil administration was 
begun but proceeded slowly. Ernst Fincher was 
dismissed in August, along with several other 
members of Schaeffer's Cabinet. On August 21, 
Seisser was replaced by Michael von Godin, a 
Staunch anti-Nazi and former police official who 
had also taken part in the Beer Hall Putsch, but 
on the opposite side: he had ordered his men to 
fire on the rebels led by Hitler. 

However, the controversy between AMG offi- 
cials went on and the purge of Nazis continued to 
lag even after Gen. Eise^ower, at a conference 
at Hs headquarters in Franl^rt-on-Main on 
August 27, had demanded the prompt and ruth- 
less elimination of Nazism and militarism, in ac- 
cordance with the Potsdam Declaration. As late as 
Sept. 19, a leading correspondent of the New York 
Times reported: ‘^n unofficial survey dF conditions 
in a score or more of German industrial towns and 
cities indicates that while the purge of important 
Nazis has been proceeding slowly in the political 
structure of the conquered coimtiy, there is a gen- 
eral tendency, with a few notable exceptions, to 
ij^ore, evade, or circumvent Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's explicit order of July 20 to permit 
German industry and business to resume operations 
only after ousting Nazi Party members from posi- 
tions of management and direction.” 

The situation came to a head on Sept. 22, when 
Patton in an interview with three American corre- 
spondents expressed the opinion that the whole 
issue of nazism vs. non-nazism was comparable to 
a Democratic-Republican election fight. This, and 
other similarly unfortunate remarks, caused such a 
storm of editorial criticism in the American press 
that Patton, three days later, attempted to justify 
himself in a second interview, alteiing his stand 
considerably. But it was alreadv too late. Called 
urgently to Gen. Eisenhower's neadquarters, Pat- 
ton was relieved of his duties as military governor 
of Bavaria. 
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A few days before Patton's transfer to a ''paper 
command" was announced on Oct. 2, a real house- 
cleaning got under way in Bavaria on direct orders 
from Eisenhower. Minister-President Schaeffer and 
his entire Cabinet were dismissed and a Social- 
Democrat and tested anti-Nazi, Dr. Wilhelm 
Hoegner, was entrusted instead with the task of 
forming a new government; he selected four So- 
cial-Democrats, one Communist, and two Liberals 
as his ministers. 

The Patton incident had far-reaching repercus- 
sions not only in Bavaria, where his successor, Lt. 
Gen. Lucian K. Truscott Jr., proceeded fully to 
carry out Eisenhower's instructions, but also in 
^e other administrative units of the American 
Zone, especially Wuerttemberg, and in the British 
zone. TTiere, two high officials who had been ap- 
pointed by the Americans in the first phase of the 
occupation, Dr. Hans Fuchs, provincial head of 
the northern Rhineland, and Mayor Konrad 
Adenauer of Cologne, were removed by the British 
early in October. In Berlin, Prof. Ferdinand 
Sauerbruch, health commissioner in the city gov- 
ernment, was dismissed on Oct. 11. Large-scale 
arrests of Nazi-minded industrialists and financiers 
also were carried out in October and November 
in the American and British zones. 

On Oct. 12 Gen. Eisenhower, declaring that 
“any man in my army who I learn is not executing 
our policies wiui his neart, as well as his head and 
hands, will be placed in a job where he won’t need 
to use his heart,” reiterated his determination to 
“uproot nazism in every shape and form.” He also 
announced ^at Nazis would be excluded from 
the polls in the local and provincial elections 
planned for the early months of 1946. 

Eif«nhow«r*s Accounting. In a series of monthly 
reports, published, respectively, on Sept. 29. Oct. 
16, Oct. 31, and Nov. 29, Gen. Eisenhower 
rendered a detailed account of his administration 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 

In his first report, covering the month of July, the 
general reported, among omer things, that 80,000 
Nazis in the mandatory-arrest category had been 
detained and that some 70,000 others had been 
removed from office. He also pointed out that Ger- 
many was bankrupt economically and intellectually 
and threatened by inflation. 

The second report, covering the month of Au- 
gust, again stressed the lack of balance in Ger- 
many's economy, with the gross national produc- 
tion at less than 25 percent of its wartime level 
and purchasing power far in excess of available 
goods. The general outlined a 3-point anti-inflation 
program based on rigid price controls, the rapid 
restoration of production facilities to the levels 
authorized at Potsdam, and deflationary fiscal 
measures. Eisenhower also expressed his conviction 
that “a fair and impartially supervised election in 
Berlin would not support the present Communist 
party dominance of posts.” 

In his third report, Eisenhower called attention 
to the Germans' increasingly violent reaction to 
the preferential treatment given displaced persons 
and to the fraternization of German mU with 
Allied soldiers, as well as to other signs oi growing 
unrest. He noted that the Germans also were 
getting “bolder in their criticism of the govern- 
ment, and warned that organized uprisings against 
the occupation forces mi^t occur if widespread 
unemployment persisted. 

Eisenhower's fourth and last report, covering 
October and the early part of NovembCT, was is- 
sued shortly after his appointment as Chief of 
Staff of the Army. Highlight of the report was the 


blunt charge--~also made by other high U. S: 
officials returning from Germany — that the ad- 
ministration of the Reich as an economic unit, as 
provided in the Potsdam Protocols, was being ob- 
structed by the French. A proposed law to author- 
ize the formation of trade unions on a national 
basis also had been foiled by French opposition, 
he revealed. 

On Nov. 27, General Joseph T. McNamey, who 
a week earlier had succeeded Eisenhower as com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. forces of occupation 
in Germany, and American representative on the 
Control Council, predicted that the occupation 
would last ten years or more. He added, however, 
that the administration of Germany would be 
turned over to Allied civil authorities not later 
than June 1, 1946. 

Joachim Joesten. 

OOLD. Revocation by the War Production Board 
of its order L-208, effective July 1, 1945, allowed 
gold mines of the United States to resume un- 
limited production for the first time since Oct. 
8, 1942, when the order went into effect. Neces- 
sity for rehabihtation of workings, shortage of 
labor, and lack of machinery and materials slowed 
the return of most mines to production, however, 
and total production figures for the year showed 
a drop from the previous record low of 998,394 
fine 02 . (revised) set in 1944. Production for 1945 
was about 967,500. 

From the time the mining ban was lifted until 
the end of the Japanese war, mines were haltered 
by Federal manpower restrictions channeling avail- 
able labor to essential industry. Machinery and 
materials likewise went to metal mining essential 
to the war, while it lasted, and to industrial re- 
conversion. 

Gold production, as in previous war years, was 
largely a by-product of ores containing such es- 
sential war minerals as copper, lead, zinc, and 
tungsten. Utah Copper Co., whose copper mining 
operations were the largest in the United States, 
likewise was again the country’s leading gold 
producer, and Utah topped the list of producing 
states. California, Nevada, Colorado and Arizona 
followed. In the latter part of the year, Alaska, 
California and South Dakota, which produce prin- 
cipally from straight gold ores and gravels, showed 
sharp gains. 

The status of gold as a monetary base received 
further stability through passage by Congress of 
legislation providing for United States participa- 
tion m an international bank and stabilization fund 
as provided by the Bretton Woods Conference. As 
passed, the agreement provides for defining cur- 
rency par values in terms of gold or U. S. dol- 
lars. 

Among world producers, the United States was 
third, being led by South Africa with an estimated 

12.200.000 fine oz. and Canada with an estimated 

2.600.000 fine oz. 

Charles T. Post. 

GOLF. A review of golf for the last season is a 
story of the feats of one Byron (Lord) Nelson, 
and the achievements of the popular ex-caddie were 
enough to fill a book or two. The 33-year-old Texas- 
born star,^ who had been acclaimed “Athlete of 
the Year” for his numerous record-making tri- 
umphs of 1944, soared to new heights in 1945. 

Although midsummer found many of the sport’s 
former top-notchers returned from the service and 
back on tne links, diis did not prevent Byron from 
gaining top ranking for the second year in a row. 
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With the ancient pastime enjoying a most suc- 
cessful season, the name of Nelson proved a mag- 
net to the fans, for the tall Texan consistently 
turned in scores that might lead one to believe 
our present-day pros were competing on Tom 
Thumb courses. 

When “Mr. Golf“ walked off the icy Glen 
Garden course last December with a 273 (only 11 
shots under par) he brought his year’s earnings in 
War Bonds to $66,528 and broke tlie record he had 
set the year before when he won $46,600. His 
triumph in the Fort Worth open was all the more 
noteworthy because it came in his first competition 
after a two-month layoff. 

It was little wonder then that the smiling Texan 
again was picked as our nation’s leading male 
athlete of the year, the Associated Press poll giving 
him the No. 1 spot over such great performers as 
Doc Blanchard, Army’s powerful All-America full- 
back, and Hal Newhouser of Detroit, baseball’s out- 
standing pitcher. 

The Toledo umbrella salesman won nineteen 
major P.G.A. tournaments in 1945 — quite a feat 
when one considers that no pro ever had won more 
than six major tourneys in one season. 

Byron repeated in the All-American open at Tam 
o’ Shantcr in Chicago with a 269, nmeteen strokes 
better than his closest rival, for his fourth triumph 
in the tournament’s five-year history, and also kept 
his title in the Victory open at Calumet. The P.G.A. 
championship, one of the few that had been eluding 
him, also fell his way when he conquered Sammy 
Byrd by a score of 4 and 3 in the final round. The 
former caddie also captured the Canadian open 
with a 280 and the Canadian P.G.A. test, shooting 
a record 268 in the latter. 

Listed among his many other feats was a com- 
petitive 72-hole mark of 259 made in the Seattle 
open, that score clipi:)mg two strokes from the 
record made by little Ben Hogan, another Texan, 
only two weeks before. Nelson had established a 
standard of 263 in winning Atlanta’s Iron Lung 
tournament earlier in the year. So it would seem 
this links wizard tolerates no poaching on his record 
grounds — if any rival breaks a record of his. Nelson 
comes right back and provides a tougher mark to 
shoot at. 

Nelson was paired with Sammy Snead in a two- 
day match for the benefit of tlie P.G.A.’s Re- 
habilitation Fund for Wounded, and tliey divided 
honors. Nelson annexing the match play by 4 and 
3 after the hard-hitting Virginian nad won the 
medal play by 143 to 144 the day before. 

Jug McSpaden of Sanford, Me.; Hogan, who re- 
joined the divot-diggers after a hitch in the serv- 
ice; Byrd, and Snead, who broke an arm in June, 
were among the other leading pros during the 
season. 

Art Doering of Denver won the All-American 
test for amateurs, with women's laurels going to 
Lieut. Patty Berg of the Marines. Ellis Knowles of 
Apawamis and Mrs. S. H. Bird of Tamarack cap- 
tured U.S. senior honors; Mrs. Estelle Lawson 
Page of Chapel Hill, N.C., annexed North-South 
laurels and Miss Kathleen Byrne of the Westchester 
Country Club won the New York State champion- 
ship. 

Mrs. Mildred Didrikson Zaharias of Los Angeles 
retained the Western open title, but lost her 
Western amateur crown to Miss Phyllis Otto of 
Atlantic, Iowa, and much to the surprise of many 
dose observers of women's sports Mrs. Zaharias 
was picked in the Associated Press poll as the 
woman athlete of the year. Frank Strafaci of Shore 
View won the Metropolitan amateur title, with 


the Metropolitan P.G.A. crown going to Clarence 
Doser of Scarsdale. 

Ohio State tnumphed in both the Western Con- 
ference and National Collegiate Association tourna- 
ments and Army was the leader in Eastern inter- 
collegiate play. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

GRAZING SERVICE. A branch of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which administers grazmg on 
142,000,000 acres of Federal Range in order to 
protect the lands, permit the highest use of forage 
and other resources, and at the same time retard 
soil erosion and facilitate flood control. Director in 
1945: Clarence L. Forsling. 

GREAT BRITAIN. OfBcial designation for the political 
union embracing ‘ England, Scotland, and Wales. 
Capital, London. Sovereign, George VI, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne upon the ab^dication of Ed- 
ward VIII on Dec. 10, 1936, and was proclaimed 
King on Dec. 12, 1936. Great Britain, together with 
Northern Ireland, the Isle of Man and the Chan- 
nel Islands, forms the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. For statistical pur- 
poses the Isle of Man, The Channel Islands, and 
m some cases Northern Ireland, are included 
under Great Britain. The area of Great Britain is 
89,041 square miles. See British Empire; Ireland, 
Northern. 

Government. The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland is a limited monarchy with 
an unwritten constitution, under which final legis- 
lative, judicial, and administrative authority is 
vested in a Parliament of two houses, acting 
tlirough a cabmet drawn from its members. The 
House of Commons consists of 640 members 
elected by universal suffrage on the basis of one 
member for cveiy 70,000 of tJie population. The 
House of Lords has more tlian 800 members, in- 
cluding minors not seated. Seven new Labor peers 
were named in Oct. 1945. 

Pollmg for the first general election since 1935 
was held on July 5, 1945, and the results announced 
on July 26. In a marked swing to the left. Great 
Britain replaced its former Coalition (largely Con- 
servative) Government under Winston Churchill 
with a Labor Government headed by Clement R. 
Attlee. The new standing of the Government 
parties in the House of Commons following this 
election is as follows: Labor, 393; Liberal, 10; 
I.L.P., 3; Communist, 2; Irish Nationalists, 2; Com- 
mon Wealth, 1; Independent, 3. The Op|>osition 
consists of 198 Conservatives, 1 National, 13 
Liberal Nationals and 1 Liberal. 

Members of Attlee’s cabinet, as of Aug. 25, 1945, 
were: Lord President of the Council, Herbert Mor- 
rison, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Ernest 
Bevin; Lord Privy Seal, Arthur Greenwood; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Hugh Dalton; President of 
the Board of Trade, Sir Stafford Cripps; Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Jowitt; Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, James Chuter Ede; Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs, Viscount Addison; 
Secretary of State for India and Burma, F. W. 
Pethick-Lawrence; Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies, George Henry Hall; First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Albert Victor Alexander; Secretary of State 
for War, John James Lawson; Secretary or State for 
Air, Viscount Stansgate; Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, Joseph Westwood; Minister of Labour and 
National Service, George Alfred Isaacs; Minister of 
Education, Ellen Wilkinson; Minister of Health, 
Aneurin Sevan: Minister of Agrictdture and Fish- 
eries, Tom Wiluams. 
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IvMlfr 194S. For Britain the year opened with 
rocket bombs causing 2,000 casualties a month 
and Battle of. the Bulge a source of deep 
anxiety. The 12 months end^ with the country at 
peace; and althou^ food and clothing were still 
scarce and living in general still austere, a new 
Labor Government, relatively young in years, was 
confident of seeing prosperity return before many 
more months should have passed. 

Three-quarters of a million men and women in 
the services were war casualties, a third of them 
dead; 2,570 ships with a tonnage of more than 
11,3^,000 were gone. But when the end of the 
war with Germany came on May 8, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill was able to say with truth that 
•‘neither the long years, nor the dangers, nor the 
fierce attacks of the enemy, have in any way 
weakened the independent resolve of the British 
nation.** and to spur on his hearers to the prosecu* 
tion of the war in the Pacific. 

The new freedom was quickly used. On Tune 8 
the King and (^een visited the freed Qiannel 
Islands, and on July 5 the King opened the Manx 
Parliament, the Tynwald, in a ceremony which can 
be traced back for more than a thousand years. 
The general election was held and the Churchill 
Government swept out of power by a Labor land- 
slide. President Truman, returning from the Pots- 
dam Conference on the treatment of defeated Ger- 

S , boarded H. M. S. Renown in Plynaouth 
or for luncheon with King George. FinaDy 
the surrender of Japan was a certainty, and the 
new Parliament took up its duties of reconstruc- 
tion on August 15, the day after the capitulation. 

PariiamMt under ChurefiUl. The House of 'Com- 
mons under Churchill in the spring of the year 
clearly saw the approach of the war s end, the ne- 
cessi^ of world organization and the tasks of in- 
ternal reconstruction. When Churchill met with 
President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin at Yalta 
in the first part of February the threat of the Battle 
of the Bulge was gone. Parliament, after a three-day 
debate on the Yalta Declaration, endorsed it unani- 
mously on March 1. 

ChurchiU was soon to refer to his meeting with 
Roosevelt at Yalta in sadder circumstances. April 
17 was a day given over to services in memory of 
the late President. Churchill, in the House of Com- 
mons, spoke of his personal anxieties in the Presi- 
dent's behalf at Yalta. The services at St. Paul's 
Cathedral were attended by the King and the 
members of the Royal Family, Queen Wilhelmina 
of The Netherlands, King Haakon of Norway, King 
George of Greece, King Peter of Yugoslavia, the 
President of Poland, and many other ofiBcial per- 
sons and representatives. 

After the surrender of Germany Churchill pro- 
posed that the Coalition Government should con- 
tinue in office until after the end of the war in the 
Pacific, but Attlee rejected the proposal. Conse- 
quently, in order to force a genera] election, 
Churcnill resigned on May 23. He was at once re- 
appointed by the King as Prime Minister of a 
“caretaker" government to act through the period 
covering the dissolution of Parliament on June 15, 
the polling on July 5 and the announcement of the 
results on July 26. 

The cabinet selected by Churchill to serve with 
him for the period retained the main strength of 
the predominating Conservative Party, toother 
with leaders of the Liberai Nationals and industxi- 
alists who had been serving in the Government 
^thony Eden's work in the Fordgn Office and 
Sir John Anderson’s as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not interrupted. One of the few s«r« 


prises was the substitution of Richard Austen Butler 
tor Ernest Bevin as Minister of Labor and National 
Service. There was little accent on youth but a 
good deal on the kind of team which could carry 
out the tasks of reconstruction if reelected. 

On June 15 this Parliament, the 37th of the 
United Kingdom and the fourth longest, was dis- 
solved. It had both made and survived histoiy. In 
Churchill’s words, the House of Commons of this 
Parliament had not only preserved the title deeds 
of democracy in perilous times, but also “proved 
itself the strongest foundation for v^ging war that 
has ever been seen in the whole of our long his- 
tory.” It developed the technique of submitting a 
broad outline of policy in Wliite Papers and in- 
stituted many changes in hazmony with the needs 
of the times, including the new Education Act. 
At the time of dissolution the Conservatives had 
358 of the 615 seats, Labor 164 and Liberal Na- 
tionals 28. 

Cufiuro/ Ehetlon. The election campaign was a 
bitter one. Churchill's campaign speecnes were un- 
usually vigorous, and marked in particular by at- 
tacks upon Professor Harold La^i, chairman of 
the British Labor Party, and by vivid threats of a 
Gestapo rule if the Labor Party should win. The 
Times ( London ) remarked on June 5 that his pres- 
entation of the Socialist vs. individualist issue was 
artificial and that the country, which had had a 
Socialist Government once, was not really fright- 
ened of having one again. The Economist (London) 
said on July 7, when the polling was over, that 
“the Conservatives have resorted to stunts, red 
herrings, and unfair practices to an extent that has 
disgusted many of their friends and followers," and 
that "Mr. ChurchilFs harping on the Laski theme 
in the last few days before the poll was nothing 
but an unworthy stunt, as insulting to the intelli- 
gence of the electorate as it was to the patriotism 
of the Labor leaders." 

Perhaps Churchill overplayed his hand. Or per- 
haps, as seems more likely, tne electorate was con- 
vinced that the tasks of reconstruction needed 
different men and points of view from the tasks 
of war so successfully accomplished. At any rate, 
Labor won by a landslide. The party's representa- 
tion of 164 in the former House of Commons was 
increased to 393, making it the strongest party of 
all, with an independent majority of 157 over all 
other parties and groups combined. The Con- 
servative Party's strength was reduced from 358 
to 198. Little was left of the ministers in the former 
government, for 32 of them lost their seats. Liberal 
Nationals (13) and Liberals (11) almost vanished 
from the British political scene. None of the minor 
parties got more than 3 seats. 

Chur^ill at once drove to Buckingham Palace 
and tendered his resimation as Prime Minister. 
Very soon after he left, Attlee arrived at the 
Palace and accepted the King’s invitation to form 
a ministry. Major Clement R. Attlee did not work 
up from the ranks, but via Haileybury School, 
University College (Oxford), the law, a lectureship 
at the London School of Economics, and distin- 
guished service in World War I. But his cabinet 
Ministers included Herbert Morrison, son of a 
London policeman, as Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, Ernest Bevin, odd job boy, as Foreign Secretary, 
and Walter J. Edwards, former Royal Navy stoker, 
as Civil Lord (rf the Admiralty. 

fmpiru and Forulf a Mlcy. The Churchill Govem- 
ment left to Attlee and his ministers a considerable 
in Expire, colonial, and foreign policy, 
siffificlently diiE&ult of solution even before tne use 
of the atomic bomb and the surrender of Japan 
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complicated the external tasks of the new Prime 
Minister. The Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act of January, 1945, the oflFer of eventual dominion 
status to Burma in May, and the continuing necoti- 
ations with India, one important aspect oE which 
was the White Paper of June 14 asking India to 
plan self-rule with a revised Executive Council — all 
these presented problems of continuing and pos- 
sibly increasing perplexity. ( See articles on British 
Empire, Burma, and India.) In addition, British 
intervention in Greece and the Levant left a residue 
of delicate relations with the interested powers as 
well as with the inhabitants of the regions directly 
affected. 

RBlationB whh Greece. Churchiirs trip to Greece 
in the last days of December, 1944, and the amee- 
ment made there that Archbishop Damaskinos 
should be appointed regent were in essence ap- 
proved by the House of Commons on January 19 
when a vote of confidence in the Government's 
policy on Greece was carried by 340 to 7. In 
February the reports of Rex Leeper, British Am- 
bassador in Athens, on the treatment of hostages 
by ELAS (National Popular Liberation Army), to- 

f jether witli otlier letters on the subject, were pub- 
ished as a British White Paper. Harold Macmillan, 
Minister Resident in the Mediterranean Theater, 
was present at the signing of an agreement between 
the Greek Government and the Central Committee 
of EAM (National Liberation Front) early in 
February. From January to Tune a British trade 
union delegation worked with Greek trade union 
factions and induced them to come to an agree- 
ment, form a central body, and hold elections. 

British Communists, meeting in their annual 
congress in November, demanded the removal of 
Bevin as Foreign Secreta^ because of his attitude 
towards Greece and the Soviet Union. The chair- 
man of the British croup in the Allied Mission for 
observing the Greek election in 1946 was T, T. 
Windle, secretary of the London branch of the 
Labor Party. 

Intervention In the Levant. On May 31 Churchill 
ordered the British Commander-in-Chief in the 
Middle East to intervene in Syria and Lebanon, 
where fighting between local forces and the French 
had been going on for some days. In spite of the 
imminence of the general election the move was 
endorsed by Attlee. General de Gaulle was critical 
of the action in the French Assembly on June 19. 
saying that for four vears Britain had intervened 
in Syria in a manner damaging to French authority 
and interests. The Labor Government was able to 
announce a diplomatic victory at the end of the 
year, when Foreign Secretary Bevin, speaking in 
the House of Commons on Dec. 13, made public 
tlie terms of an agreement between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France providing for re- 
moval of tlieir troops from the Levantine states and 
for mutual support on Middle Eastern questions. 

Britain at San francheo. One of the less e^losive 
tasks of the year in the international field was 
participation in the conference at San Francisco 
and in subsequent meeting of United Nations 
commissions and agencies. There was, to be sure, 
some dissatisfaction in the Labor Party when it 
was announced that Foreign Secretary Eden and 
not Deputy Prime Minister Attlee would serve as 
leader of trie British delegation, but the issue was 
allowed to die down. Eden s effectiveness as one of 
the four presiding chairmen and in his relations 
with the press was marked, and his departure from 
San FVancisco because of illnqss called forth ex- 
pressions oE regret beyond the requirements of 
diplomatic usage. 


The British delegation, which was an all-party 
one, gave outward signs of harmony and coopera- 
tion. The delegates had been told in the House 
of Commons on April 17 that the proposed con- 
stitution would produce no utopia. Attlee and 
Lord Cranbome, leader of the House of Lords, 
said that they were going to San Francisco with 
open minds and advised the public to expect no 
miracles of perfectionism. Possibly because of these 
influences the role of Britain at San Francisco was 
less conspicuous than had been anticipated, l^e 
delegation supported the Americans in admitting 
Argentina and the Russians in accepting White 
Russia and the Ukraine. Governmental representa- 
tives appeared warmer in supporting the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Aoministration, 
which held a council meeting in London later in 
the summer. 

Prime Minigters at Potgdam, The presence of Attlee 
at tlie "Big Three" Potsdam Conference on German 
reparations in July had been for some weeks a 
matter of definition in British politics. In the course 
of the election campaign Harold Laski, Chairman 
of the National Executive Committee of the Labor 
Party, stipulated that Attlee, although Deputy 
Prime Minister, could attend as an observer only. 
Laski wrote that the Labor Party "rejected the 
Tory doctrine of the continuity of foreign policy” 
and would not be "bound by the decisions which 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden choose to accept.” 
Churchill took a hand and said that he had hoped 
that Attlee would act as "friend and counsellor” 
and that the •British delegation would work to- 
gether as they had at San Francisco. Attlee s posi- 
tion was that the chairman of the Labor Party had 
no right to give him instructions. 

Attlee of course went to Potsdam with the other 
members of his delegation, but the precise part 
that he took was not described. He returned with 
Churchill and Eden to receive the election returns 
on July 26. Neither Churchill nor Eden went back 
to Potsdam after their defeat, and Atdee with 
Ernest Bevin as Foreign Secretary took up the task 
of policy making. It was reported that both were 
fresh and vigorous participants. 

Ministerial Tours. Another task taken up by tlie new 
Prime Minister and his Foreign Secretary was 
that of going to any part of the world where im- 
portant negotiatioDS involving their country were 
undertaken. Churchiirs record in 1945 included 
Malta on February 2; Yalta, with Eden, February 
4-11: Greece and E^pt later in the month; Field 
Marshal Montgomery s headquarters and a section 
of reconquered Germany in March; a vacation in 
Southern France after tne polling on July 5, and 
Potsdam with side trips to Berlin. At the end of 
July Churchill, instead of going back to Potsdam, 
declined the Order of the Garter and went house- 
himting. 

Attlee had been in Paris and Brussels early in 
March to discuss with the French and Belgian 
Governments the speeding up of British supplies 
for civilians. The next important task fell to Foreign 
Secretary Bevin, and it was performed at home— 
that of rraresenting his country at tlie ill-starred 
Council of Foreign Ministers in London in Septem- 
ber. He conraicuously failed to attain sympa^y 
with Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov, and was 
said to have twitted Molotov about the latter's 
bourgeois origin as compared with his own pro- 
letarianism. 

The meeting of the foreign ministers of Britain, 
the United States, and the U.S.S.H. in Moscow in 
December ended more satisfactorily, with agree- 
ment reached on action in many or the disturbed 
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areas of the world and on a proposed method for 
international control of atomic energy. On re- 
turning to London on Dec. 28 Bevin saidjthat he 
felt t^at the three foreim ministers had "done a 
very good piece of work?* 

Prime Minister Attlee was in Washington in 
November for a conference with President Truman 
and Prime Minister King of Canada on atomic 
energy control, and with ttiem issued a joint state- 
ment on Nov. 15 providing for keeping man- 
ufacturing processes secret until the UNO should 
set contrw for the peaceful use of atomic energy. 
Cto Nov. 17 he reached Ottawa with Prime Minister 
King and later addressed both houses of Parlia- 
ment. On Nov. 20 Attlee was back in London where 
House of Commons affairs, especially those con- 
cerned with the Labor Government’s nationaliza- 
tion program, demanded his attention with increas- 
ing urgency. 

OH Poet with U, S. A new Anglo-American oil 
agreement which, it was hoped, would serve as a 
basis for a multilateral agreement to which the 
Soviet Union and other governments would aflBx 
their signatures, was sigiied in London on Sept. 24 
by Harold L. Ickes, United States Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator, and Emanuel Shinwell, British Minister 
of Fuel and Power. The agreement was a revision 
of the Anglo-American agreement on petroleum 
signed in Washington in Au^st, 1944 out with- 
drawn by President Roosevelt in January, 1945, 
because of opposition in the United States Senate. 

In the new agreement the American unwilling- 
ness to accept international regulatipn of the do- 
mestic oil industry and tlie British reluctance to 
consent to control of overseas sources of supply if 
that important exception was made were both 
recognized, and the agreement was correspondingly 
limited in scope. It provided for setting up an 
Anglo-American Petroleum Commission and aimed 
at the eventual negotiation of an international 
petroleum agreement. 

Other Foreign Problems. Prime Minister Nokrashi 
Pasha of Egypt told the Egyptian Parliament on 
Nov. 12 that Britain had been asked to withdraw 
all troops from Egypt and to give up the control 
she exercised with Egypt in tne condominium of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Egypt became a sover- 
eign state by the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936 
and British military occupation was terminated. 
However, British troops which entered Egypt when 
the latter's sovereignty was threatened had not yet 
been removed. The issue was again pressed in the 
Egyptian Parliament on Decemoer 2 by Makram 
Eoeid Pasha, Minister of Finance and leader of 
the dissident Wafdist party. 

It was clear in December that the Labor Govern- 
ment resented American official and press criticism 
of British relations with Siam, with whom a British 
treaty was ‘about to be signed. Hector McNeil, 
speaxing in the House of Commons on December 
20, said that “in view of the very misleading and 
tendentious statements which have recently ap- 
peared in the foreign press” he welcomed the o^ 
portunity of expressing the Government’s friendly 
intentions towards Siam as an independent country. 
British-Dutch conferences on Indonesia which 
ended on December 28 appeared inconclusive, but 
there was evidence that British policy of coopera- 
tion with the Netherlands was not yet modifiea and 
that the two governments agreed that the conditions 
of law and order necessary for Indonesian home 
rule were far from attainment. 

A review of the Labor Government’s foreim 
policy was given in the House of Commons by 
Bevin on Nov. 23, in reply to a debate. The 


Foreign Secretary announced the British Govern- 
ment’s decision to retain parts of the Middle East 
Supply Council, spoke cautiously of events in 
Persia, described the progress of negotiations for 
the withdrawal of British and French troops from 
Syria, and emphasized that British action in Indo- 
nesia was taken in pursuit of a general mandate 
accepted on behalf of the United Nations. He de- 
voted a considerable part of the review to the 
situation in Greece and defended the advice to 
postpone the plebiscite to 1948. 

Anglo-American Financial Talks. The international 
negotiations of the year which attracted the widest 
attention in the United States ( outside of questions 
of war and peace) were the British-American 
financial talks which began in Washington in 
September and concluded with tlie loan agreement 
between Britain and the United States signed on 
Dec. 6. The two greatest tradmg nations in the 
world were involved and intricate questions of 
long-run financial and commercial policy were un- 
der consideration. 

Lend-Lease operations were halted bv order of 
President Truman on August 21 and the export- 
import situation of Britain at once became an acute 
issue. Food gifts from tlie Dominions increased in 
amount after tliis time, but welcome as they were, 
they could be no more than palliative and without 
relation to the long-run problem of restoring 
Britain’s prewar buying power abroad. Negotia- 
tions for an American grant or loan were opened 
in Washington on September 11 when the British 
and American delegations met at the State Depart- 
ment and agreed that tlie agenda would include 
financial problems, Lend-Lease termination and 
settlement, commercial policy, and surplus prop- 
erty disposal abroad. In the absence of Secretaiy 
of State Bvmes, Assistant Secretaiy of State Wil- 
liam L. Clayton was chairman of the American 
group. The British delegation included Lord 
Kejmes, British Ambassador Lord Halifax, and 
Robert H. Brand, head of the Treasury group. 

Britain's International Position. The purpose of the 
conversations was to devise means by which Great 
Britain could secure goods necessary for her re- 
construction and the revival of her peacetime in- 
dustry and foreign trade. Her position was as 
follows, according to a White Paper issued on 
December 6, containing figures used in the con- 
versations: In the course of the war she had 
liquidated most of her foreign assets and become a 
d^tor nation. In that period 1,1 18,000,000 of 
foreign investments were sold and debts owed 
abroad increased from £760,000,000 to £3,335,- 
000,000. These liabilities, mainly in die form of 
balances owed within the sterling area, showed as 
their largest item obligations to India, Burma and 
the Near East, which amounted to £ 1,732,000,000. 

In order to pay for the prewar volume of im- 
ports into Britain, the volume of exports must be 
increased by 50 per cent, taking into account the 
decline in income from other sources abroad. Allow- 
ing for other factors, however, such as the repay- 
ment of war and postwar debts and changes in 
the population, the necessary level of exports might 
in fact be nearer 75 per cent above the prewar 
level. Restoring home production to furnish ex- 
ports with which to pay for necessary imports was 
the long-run financial problem. 

Points at Issue. An issue which came up early in 
the negotiations was the possible acceptance by 
Britain of the necessity of scaling down those of her 
debts owed to the sterling countries, to corres^nd 
with the partial cancellation of Lend-Lease obliga- 
tions to me United States which would undoubt- 
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edlv take place. Asking such countries as India 
ana Egypt for this concession, in view of the re- 
spective political situations, would undoubtedly 
involve delicate dealings for Britain. 

As negotiations continued into October, American 
pressure appeared to turn towards requiring Britain 
to abandon imperial preference as a condition of 
obtaining a loan. There were sharp reactions from 
the self-governing Dominions when this proposal 
became known, since the Dominions are independ- 
ent in their trade policy. In the course of the con- 
versations the British Government approved in 
principle the American proposals for an interna- 
tional trade charter and an International Trade 
Organization, to be developed at a United Nations 
comerence on trade and employment to be held 
in 1946. 

When Sir Edward Bridges, permanent Secretary 
of the British Treasury and Secretary to the Cabi- 
net, arrived in Washington on December 1, it was 
apparent that negotiations were drawing to a close. 
On December 6, the agreement was signed in 
Washington by Lord Ke^es, Lord Halifax, Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes, and Secretary of the Treasury 
Vmson. 

Tmrmg of the Agrooment. The terms provided for a 
loan of $3,750,000,000 to be repaid by the year 
2001. Interest at 2 per cent is to begin in 1951. 
The line of credit of $3,750,000,000 may be drawn 
upon by the United Kingdom up to Dec. 31, 1951. 
Lend-Lease obligations were set at the nominal 
sum of $650,000,000, to be repaid in the same way 
as the line of credit. 

The United Kingdom agreed to scale down 
certain sterling debts and to relax import and ex- 
change controls, mcluding exchange arrangements 
affecting the sterling area. The two governments 
issued a separate joint statement asserting their in- 
tention to relax trade barriers of all kinds. 

Recopiion in Britain. The loan agreement could be- 
come effective only after action by the British 
Parliament and the United States Congress. In the 
House of Commons bills to approve the Bretton 
Woods Agreements and the Loan Agreement were 
promptly introduced. After two days of gloomy 
debate the loan bill was approved 345 to 88 and 
tile Bretton Woods bill by a vote of 314 to 50. 

The Opposition in the House of Commons em- 
phasized dislike of the gold standard, resentment 
against American high tariff policy, fear of being 
engulfed in tlie economic depressions characteristic 
of the American economy, and doubt as to Britain’s 
being able to carry out the obligations. In the 
House of Lords opposition to the terms of the loan 
was far stronger and many members boycotted the 
issue by refusing to vote. The loan bill was carried 
by a vote of 90 to 8. Resentment against the terms 
of the loan appeared to be general in Britain, but 
no clear alternative to accepting it presented itself. 

labor'B Naflonalixation Program. The central point 
of interest in the policy of Britain’s new Labor 
Government, both inside the country and abroad, 
was its nationalization program. In the King’s 
Speech at the state opening of Parliament on 
August 15 (Parliament had hdd a brief first meet- 
ing on July 31 ) it was announced that bills would 
be introduced to nationalize the Bank of England 
and the fuel and power industries and to organize 
air transport, and that machinery would be set up 
to provide for the effective planning of investment. 
The Government would secure “by suitable control 
or by an extension of public ownership that our 
industries and services shall make their maximum 
contribution to the national well-being.” 

From the public’s point of view the two pivotal 


nationalization projects were: that for the Bank of 
England, public ownership of which had long been 
a cherished tenet of the Labor Party’s creed; and 
that for nationalization of coal mines, since the 
industry was old, sick, and a prolific source of le- 
gitimate unrest and dissatisfaction. The Bank bill 
came first, on October 9. Nationalization is to be 
accomplished by the issue of government stock 
in exchange for that now held by the shareholders, 
with a guarantee to the shareholders of the same 
income for the next 20 years that they received 
from their previous holdings over the past 22 
years. The Governor, Deputy-Governor, and di- 
rectors will in future be appointed by the Crown, 
but the present Governor, Lord Catto, is to remain 
“for an appropriate period.” 

The bill obviously makes little change, at least 
for the time being, in the position of the Bank of 
England. The Economist ( London ) commented on 
the bill on October 13 in these words; “The 
scrupulous care that is taken in the bill to change 
nothing of any account is the best proof that the 
members of the Government do not believe the 
accusations that their Party has so often brought 
against the Bank of England.” 

The text of the coal mines nationalization bill, 
published on December 20, provides that a 9- 
member National Coal Board, with full powers to 
carry out all operations involved in production and 
distribution, under general policies laid down by 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, will take title to 
the coal indus^. The coal industry was alreadv 
partly nationalized when this bill was introducea. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Coal Act 
of 1938 the Coal Commission took over rights and 
royalties from their owners on July 1, 1^2, and 
the owners were compensated by the Government. 
On July 19, 1945, Bntish mine owners accepted a 
Government plan for close supervision of me in- 
dustry to compel modernization. There was a 
provision in this plan, however, that private enter- 
prise should be preserved. But government owner- 
ship of coal mines was one of me major planks in 
the Labor Party’s election program and it was just 
one week later that Labor's election victory was 
announced. 

A plan to organize the cable and wireless com- 
munication services of the Empire under public 
ownership was announced on Nov. 1 in the House 
of Commons by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Dalton, and on the same day Lord Winster, in the 
House of Lords, made public the Government’s 
plan for the organization of three public corpora- 
tions to operate all scheduled civil air services. In 
the House of Commons Ivor Thomas, Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Civil Aviation, told members 
that it was “the object of the Government to make 
air travel a normal mode of travel for the masses 
and not a luxury for the few.” 

This was as much as the Opposition could en- 
dure (although the nationalization of the gas in- 
dustry was to be recommended on December 4) 
and when Herbert Morrison, Lord President of the 
Council, disclosed to the House of Commons on 
Nov. 19 a 5-year nationalization plan the op- 
ponents became rather noisy. The situation was not 
ameliorated by Morrison’s refusal to have a debate. 
The Conservative complaint was that the Govern- 
ment was going far beyond the King’s Speech, al- 
though it was (mvious mat it was not going beyond 
the Section program. 

Conservative tempers remained high, however. 
It was at this juncture that Prime Minister Attlee 
returned from nis atomic energy talks in Washing- 
ton. A two-day debate on policy in early Decemb^ 
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ended on Dec. 6 with a Government victory of 381 
to 197. Former Prime Minister Churchill had been 
at his most pungent, but Attlee’s incisive and oc- 
casionally humorous address just before the vote 
greatly enhanced the latter’s prestige. 

Prodvcfioii Problems. The problem of increasing 
Britain’s industrial and agricultural production 
could wait neither for nationalization measures nor 
for financial aid from abroad. Britain’s staple in- 
dustry. cotton manufacturing, which for many 
years had been nearly as sick as coal, finally de- 
cided to accept a plan proposed in October by Sir 
StafiFord Cripps, Ftesident of the Board of Trade. 
The proposm involved setting up tripartite "work- 
ing conunittees” for such industries as were willing 
to cooperate. Agricultural producers were encour- 
aged by the announcement on Nov. 15 by Thomas 
Williams, Minister of Agriculture, that the Gov- 
ernment would assure markets and guarantee prices 
and would promote to the fullest the home pro- 
duction of good food. 

Freight movements in the London area were 
hampered bv a "go-slow” strike by dockers in 
June and July, but a more serious set-back came 
with a dock strike which broke out in Birkenhead 
on Sept. 25, spread to all major ports involving 

43.000 workers, and lasted until Nov. 5. In October 
the Government called out troops to unload strike- 
bound food ships. The return to work was on the 
basis of a 30-day truce for negotiating higher 
wages, a 40-hour week, decasualization, and wel- 
fare. On Dec. 11 the committee of investigation, 
appointed by the Ministiy of Labor under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice Evershed, made an 
award of increased wages which was accepted by 
the workers. 

Soclol S«rvic0f. Housing continued to be the most 
pressing social and economic problem confronting 
the United Kingdom. The Labor victory in the 
election brought Aneurin Bevan to the Ministry of 
Health, with responsibility for the program, but 
progress was slow, partly because of tne continuing 
labor shortage. 

The extension and coordination of Britain’s social 
insurance system also made headway slowly in 
1945. The Family Allowances Bill, providing for 
postwar grants of 5 shillings weekly for each 
child after the first or only child, passed success- 
fully through Parliament in the spring. In the 
autumn the Labor Government’s bill to (uace com- 
pensation for industrial accidents on the basis of 
a contributory service was also approved. 

Dmmobilixation and Daconfrol. Demobilization of 
the service forces began on June 18 and by the 
end of July the weekly release rate reached 24,000. 
After the end of the war with Japan repeated re- 
vision of plans was necessary. By the middle of 
December it was apparent that a Government plan 
announced in October for bringing home 1,500,000 
men and women from the military service by the 
end of the year would be realized. 

Opposition spokesmen criticised the use of 

1.450.000 men and women in producing war equip- 
ment and supplies at the end of the year, as weU as 
the ofBcial reluctance to remove controls. Bevin’s 
last act before leaving the Churchill Government 
was his order of May 28 relaxing control over the 
hiring of labor, but control over employment itself 
was not relieved until Dec. 20, when some 3,500,- 
000 men and women were freed from direction of 
their employment. Scarcities of clothing, fuel, and 
food remained serious, although some slight food 
concessions were granted for Christmas. 

Tha Budgntx. Brit^ had two budget days in 1945, 
one on April 24 imder the Coalition Government 


and the second on Oct. 23 under the Labor Gov- 
ernment. The first budget, recognized as an interim 
measure, carried only slight tax relief. Sir John 
Anderson, Chancellor of me Exchequer, told the 
public that conditions would remain difficult and 
mat they could not expect to go on a pending 
spree after the end of the war in the Pacific. 

The budget presented by Labor Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Hugh Dalton took a shilling ( 5 per 
cent) from the income tax in 1946, increased the 
surtax, reduced tlie excess profits tax from 100 to 
60 per cent but removed postwar credits, abolished 
the purchase tax on certain household equipment, 
and reduced the tax on motor vehicles. Dalton 
warned that civil expenditures would increase in 
the coming months. 

Othnr Events, Earl Lloyd George of Dwyfor, bom 
David Lloyd George, whose name headed the New 
Year’s Day honors list as the recipient of an 
earldom, died at his home in Caernarvonshire, 
North Wales, on March 26. Lloyd George spent 52 
years in the House of Commons as Liberal member 
from Caemar\'on, and was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Prime Minister in World War I as 
well as servant of his country in many other capaci- 
ties in the course of his long public life. Earl Lloyd 
George’s second son, Ma)or Gwilym Lloyd George, 
was Minister of Fuel and Power in the Churchill 
Government. 

Treason trials were one of the unpleasant but 
necessary consequences of the reopening of fron- 
tiers after the end of the war. William Joyce 
("Lord Haw Haw”) and John Amery, prodigal 
son of Leopold S. Amery, former Secretary of State 
for India, both of whom had broadcast from the 
Continent for the enemy, were tried for treason in 
British courts and sentenced to death. 

Population Trondt. The population of Great 
Britain increased from 44,937,444 in 1931 to 46,- 

607,000 (estimated) in 1941. A provisional birth- 
rate of 18.0 per thousand in England and Wales 
in 1944 was the highest recorded since 1925. The 
death rate for the same year, 11.9, was below that 
for 1943 but higher than that for 1942. The infant 
mortality rate of 46 per thousand was the lowest 
ever recorded. 

Roligion and Education. The Church of England 
with an Episcopal form of government, and the 
Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) are the "estab- 
lished religions” in England and Scotland respec- 
tively. The leading denominations in England and 
Wales according to membership are die Anglican, 
Roman Catholic, Methodist, Congregationalist, 
Baptist, and Calvinistic Methodist. In Scotland the 
leading denominations are the Presbyterian and 
Roman Catholic. 

Elementary education is provided free through- 
out Great Britain, and under the heading of "ele- 
mentary education” are included large numbers of 
senior and central schools providing raucation of a 
secondary grade. At the age of 11 some children, 
usually chosen by examination, pass on to sec- 
ondary schools, where tliey receive an education 
designed for entrance to professional positions or 
for university life. Other selected children pass into 
central schools, which usually include some voca- 
tional work, and the unselected children enter 
senior schools or senior classes. In Scotland all 
forms of post-primary education up to 18 are pro- 
vided free, except in a few schools, while in Eng- 
land and Wales modest fees are charged. Outside 
of this system are the "public” ( endowed ) schools. 

There are 11 universities in England, 4 in Scot- 
land, and 1 in Wales. About two-fifths of the uni- 
versity students are assisted by the state in normal 
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times. Extensive reorganization of the educational 
system has been undertaken by both the Coalition 
and Labor Governments. 

Production. Detailed statistics of agricultural, min- 
ing, industrial and other production were withheld 
di^ng World War II. In the course of the war, 
a^icultural production was increased until it sup- 
plied two-thirds to three-fourths of home food 
needs as compared with approximately one-third 
'before the war. Emphasis was put on prewar 
crops, including potatoes, sugar beets, vegetables, 
wheat, oats, and barley. 

Before the war iron and steel, textiles, and coal 
were the staple products of British industry, with 
chemicals, machinery, electrical products, engineer- 
ing products, and other specialties showing in- 
creased activity. Accounts of the production of 
individual war industries were made public in the 
autumn in The Times Record of British War Pro- 
duction, 1939-1945, From 1939 to 1944 the num- 
ber employed in munitions rose from 1,150,000 to 

4,300,000, and the total number of men and 
women in the services or in industry increased from 
18,500,000 to 22,000,000. 

Foreign Trod*. Britain's export trade in the third 
quarter of 1945 failed to reflect any results of the 
world- wide trade expansion program undertaken 
by the Government. Exports fell off in comparison 
with the second quarter of the year, and stood at 
£272,000,000 for the first 9 months of 1945, com- 
pared with £188,000,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1944, and £353,000,000 in 1938. 

Imports, on the other hand, continued to stand 
above the prewar level. Imports in the first six 
months of 1945 were at the rate of £1,150,000,000 
a year, as compared with £858,000,000 in 1938. 
This situation, taken in connection with Britain's 
loss of income from overseas investments, ac- 
centuated the problem of maintaining foreign pur- 
chases which was already apparent and which 
entered into the Anglo-American loan negotiations. 

Alzada Comstock. 

GREECE. A Balkan state, occupied by Axis troops 
from April-May, 1941, until October, 1944. Cap- 
ital, Athens. Greece has an area of 50,147 square 
miles (mainland, 41,328; island, 8,819). The popu- 
lation was estimated at 7,200,000 in 1941 (7,330,- 

000 at 1940 census). Estimated populations of the 
chief cities in 1939 were: Athens, 392,781; Piraeus, 
198,771; Salonika (Thessaloniki), 236,524; Patras, 
61,278; Kavalla, 49,980; Canea, 26,608; Corfu 
(Kerkyra), 32,221. 

Religion and Education. School attendance in 1937^ 
38 was: Elementary, 985,018; secondary, 92,087; 
university, 7,998. The 1928 census returns showed 
5,961,529 members of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
126^17 Moslems, 72,791 Jews, 35,182 Roman 
Catholics, and 9,003 Protestants. 

Production. Previous to the war about 54 per cent 
of the working population was supported by art- 
culture and filing, 20 per cent by industry, and 8 
per cent by commerce. The country was depend- 
ent upon imports for more than 25 per cent of its 
total food consumption and for 40 per cent of the 
wheat consumed. Wheat production declined from 
the prewar average of 700,000 metric tons to an 
estimated 368,300 tons ( this is exclusive of the out- 
put of Thrace and Eastern Macedonia). Estimated 
yields of other crops In 1940, except as stated, were 
( in metric tons ) : tobacco, the main cash crop, 45,- 

0001 currants, 121,775, raisins, 23,000; figs (export- 
able crop), 22,00(); barley, 239,500; oats, 174,200; 
rye, 57,900; olive oil, 80, OCX) tons in 1942-43; 
^ned cotton, 16,900; potatoes, 103,300 in 1039; 


com, 261,500 in 1939; wine, 64,130,000 U.S. gal. 
in 1942. 

Factory production in 1938 (excluding wine, 
olive oil, and wheat products) was valued at 13,- 

552.000. 000 drachmas. Mineral output included 
iron ore, pyrites, lignite, manganese, lead, zinc, 
chrome, and nickel-cobalt. 

Foruign Trad*. In 1941, imports were valued at 

4.840.000. 000 drachmas (12,215,326,000 in 1940) 
and exports 3,904,000,000 drachmas (9,079,380,000 
in 1940). Chief sources of 1941 imports (millions 
of drachmas): U.S.S.R., 673; Germany, 544; United 
Kingdom, 3M; others, 3,269. Distribution of ex- 
ports (in millions): Germany, 1,825: U.S.A., 904; 
United Kingdom, 486; Italy, 141; others, 548. Ex- 
ports include raisins, tobacco, olive oil, wine. Im- 
ports included wheat, barley, rice, sugar, coal, min- 
eral oils. 

Finance. In 1941-42 revenue amounted to 16,500,- 
000,000 drachmas; expenditure, exclusive of occu- 
pation costs, 30,300,000,000 drachmas (this in- 
cludes the amounts of interest due on foreign 
debts but not paid). Estimates of the cost of Aids 
occupation levied on Greece varied from 18 to 180 
billion drachmas annually, the latter figiue includ- 
ing credits extended to the Axis countries by the 
puppet regime in Athens. 

German exactions and rapidly spreading inflation 
boosted the public debt far above the 95-biilion- 
drachma levd reported for Sept. 30, 1940. The av- 
erage exchange rate of the drachma was $0.0082 
in 1939. German authonties fixed the official rate 
at 1 drachma equals 0.0167 reichsmarks, or $0.0067 
(based on the German official rate for the U.S. dol- 
lar). The Quotation for the pound sterling, which 
was 1,500 drachmas before the German occupation, 
was reported at 42,000 drachmas in April, 1942, 
and 130,000 drachmas in July, 1942. 

Transportation. In 1940 Greece had approximately 
1,864 miles of railways, 8,440 miles or highways, 
air connections from Athens to most of the princi- 
pal European cities, and a merchant fleet ot some 
607 vessels (of 100 tons or over) aggregating about 
1,780,700 gross tons. Much of the transportation 
and communication network was disrupted or de- 
stroyed by the Italo-German invasions of 1940-41. 
Half the merchant marine was destroyed or cap- 
tured during the same period. The remainder 
(about 200 ships of 1,0()0,000 tons manned by 
6,000 sailors) entered the service of the Allies under 
British direction. 

Govarnmont. Premier John Metaxas administered 
Greece as a dictatorship from Aug. 4, 1936, until 
his death on Jan. 29, 1941. The government re- 
mained a monarchy in form under King George II, 
who had been restored to the throne Nov. 25, 
1935, in accordance with a plebiscite, to rule un- 
der ^e Constitution of 1911. King George signed 
the 1936 decrees which suspend^ constitutional 
guarantees, dissolved Parliament, abolished politi- 
cal parties, and imposed strict control over the press 
and other means of communication. Thereafter, all 
legislation was enacted by royal decree. 

According to a resolution passed by the Greek 
National Assembly Oct. 10, 1935, the 1911 Consti- 
tution was to remain in force until the enactment 
of a new Constitutional Charter. King George on 
Oct. 22, 1941, issued a royal decree regulating the 
functions of state authorities in cases in which the 
1911 Constitution could not be fully applied owing 
to the absence of the Government from Greece. 

Italian forces invaded Greece Oct. 28, 1940, and 
were driven out by the Greek Army, which ad- 
vanced and occupied one-third of Albania by Apr. 
6, 1941, when the German invasion of Greece be- 
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ffim. The Greek armed forces were defeated and a 
British expeditionary force was expelled. King 
George, with members of the Government, left 
Athens April 22 and, after a temporary stay in 
Cairo, Egypt, was transferred to London, effective 
Sept. 22, 1941. 

Axis forces were in control of Greece until 1944 
when political and military events forced German 
and Bulgarian armed forces to leave and the whole 
country was cleared by Oct. 15, 1944. The Greek 
Prime Minister, M. Papandriou, arrived in Athens 
on Oct. 18, 1944. King George, on Dec. 30, 1944. 
set up a Regency to last during the period of 
emergency and imtil the will of the peo^ne should 
be known as to whether they desired a monarchy or 
a republic. Regent in 1945: Archbishop Damaski- 
nos (sworn in, Dec. 31, 1944). 

Events, 1945. The year 1945 found civil war rac- 
ing in Greece. When the Germans withdrew early 
in October, 1944, they left the country in control 
of EAM ( Ethnikon Apeleftherotikon Metopon, 
“National Liberation Front”), a resistance move- 
ment comprising various groups, with the Commu- 
nists dominant in its direction. For more than a 
year EAM had been suspect to the British and the 
Greek govemment-in-exile, which was amenable 
to the British, because it was thought that the 
Communists in EAM planned to seize control of 
die government when the country should be lib- 
erate from the German occupation. British and 
Greek government forces which entered the coun- 
try late in October, 1944, were inadequate in num- 
bers and organization to take over the administra- 
tion of the country at once. In order to establish 
its authority the government had to create a na- 
tional army, and it demanded that “volunteer” 
military organizations, specifically EL AS, EAM’s 
military arm, should disband. EAM refused to dis- 
band ELAS without assurances that it would not 
be victimized, and demanded in turn that the 
strongly royalist and anti-EAM units of the Greek 
army Imown as the Mountain Brigade and the 
Sacred Company likewise disband or, alternatively, 
that ELAS oe allowed to retain forces equal in 
number to those units. Firmness on the part of the 
British resulted in the resimation on December 1 
of the six ministers sympathetic to EAM, of whom 
two were Communists, and violence broke out on 
December 3. At first ELAS held the upper hand, 
the British and Greek government forces being 
confined to the few blocks in Athens lying between 
S}mtagma and Omonoia Squares, but after the 
middle of December considerable British rein- 
forcements arrived, and ELAS was forced to retire 
before superior forces equipped with aircraft, 
tanks, and other modem weapons. In their retreat 
from Athens ELAS carried off not only numerous 
military prisoners but also some thousands of 
civilian hostages, in retaliation, they alleged, for the 
thousands of civilian EAM sympathizers which 
the British had deported to Africa. The disposition 
of these hostages became a major issue in the sub- 
sequent peace negotiations. 

On the last day of 1944, after Prime Minister 
Churchill had returned from a Christmas Day visit 
to Athens, Archbishop Damaskinos became Re- 
gent of Greece, and at the beginning of 1945 
General Nicholas Flastiras, known as a convinced 
anti-royalist, became Prime Minister. On January 
12 a truce was concluded between ELAS and the 
British commander. General Ronald Scobie. British 
and American public opinion, which had been 
disturbed by the use of armed force against even a 
recalcitrant section of a heroic allied people, was 
neutralized by reports of ELAS atrocities. Ghurdiill 


first characterized EAM as a band of “brigands 
from the hills,” and later (January 18) declared 
that defections had reduced EAM to its “Com- 
munist or rather Trotskyist” core. The British and 
the Greek government declared that only avowed 
Communists could represent EAM at me peace 
negotiations. After long dispute first on the com- 
position of the representation and then on the 
terms, agreement was reached at Varkiza, near 
Athens, on Februai^ 12. EAM was represented by 
George Siantos, Secretary of the Communist 
Party, Dimitrios Prtsalides, Secretary of EAM, and 
llias Tsirimokos, Secretary of the socialist organiza- 
tion called ELD ( Enosis Laikis Dimocratias, 
“Union of Popular Democracy”). The government 
negotiators were John Sofianopoulos, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Perikles Rallis, Minister of Interior, 
and John Ma^opoulos, Minister of Agriculture. 
Of these Sofianopoulos is said to have been the 
most conciliatory and to have contributed most 
towards effecting an agreement. The agreement 
provided that ( 1; ELAS disarm, and surrender its 
we^ons to a fixed number; ( 2 ) a new army would 
be formed, in which ELAS men might be enrolled 
without prejudice; (3) the Communist Party 
might continue as a legal organization and EAM 
continue political activity; (4) plebiscite and elec- 
tions would be held within a year: (5) only par- 
ticipants in the insurrection guilty of offenses 
according to ordinary criminal law would be prose- 
cuted. 

On February 20, when Minister of Interior 
Rallis*s authority was undermined by the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Security, a title which had 
become odious under the Metaxas dictatorship, 
Rallis resigned his portfolio, believing that the 
agreement to which he had been a signatory was 
not being fairly implemented. Plastiras averted a 
crisis at this point and again on March 8 by 
shuffling his cabinet. Flastiras was as firinly anti- 
Communist as anti-royalist, and his appointees 
were mainly old revolutionary associates who 
shared his views. He took a much firmer line to- 
wards the British than his predecessors or suc- 
cessors, and at one time said to Ambassador 
Leeper, “Sir, we have not been liberated from 
German occupation only to submit to British oc- 
cupation.” But the British could not be ignored. 
As the BBC Athens correspondent wrote on Jan- 
uary 28, “The British army is likely to remain the 
single solid factor in Greek politics for some time 
to come.” 

Meanwhile Plastiras's government was being 
attacked by both Right and Left. The Left charged 
that the Rightists, vmom the British suppression of 
the insurrection had left in control of the security 
forces and the administration, were dealing high- 
handedly with Left sympathizers. Hundreds were 
being beaten and arrested with no charges, and 
thousands were being kept in jail. Armed bands 
of the royalist Khi organization terrorized the 
Leftist sympathizers, and a secret organization 
called SAN (Syndesmos Axiomatikon Neon, 
“League of Young Officers”) controlled the Gen- 
eral Staff, placed its men in key positions, and saw 
to it that conscripts suspectedf of Leftist sym- 
pathies were kept out of the army. The Right, 
though dominant, objected to Plastiras's repuoli- 
canism, and succeeded in forcing his resignation on 
April 8 by publishing a letter which he had ad- 
dressed to Emmanuel Tsouderos in July, 1941, 
when Tsouderos was Prime Minister of the gov- 
emment-in-exile, in which he said that resistance 
to the Axis was futile. 

Plastiras was succeeded by Admiral Peter Voul- 
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ffaris, whose government was, as Flastiras's had 
Seen, "service^ rather than "political.” But the 
change amounted to a victory for the Right, for, 
unlike Plastiras, Voulgaris was charged by repub- 
licans with favoring the monarchists and by the 
Left with being a tool of the financial powers. 
Under Voulgaris the security situation was not im- 
proved and the financial situation deteriorated. In 
November, 1944, the sovereign had been fixed at 
2,300 drachmas and the dollar at 149. Towards the 
end of March the sovereign was worth 7,300 and 
early in May, 14,000, while the dollar reached 900. 
Attempts to impose taxes or to eflFect economies 
in the budget were half-hearted; the government's 
chief revenue continued to be derived from the 
sale of UNRRA supplies. In the distribution of 
these supplies (which was wholly a Greek govern- 
ment and not an UNRRA responsibility) many 
abuses were alleged. To increase its revenues the 
government cut down on the number of indigence 
cards issued, so that many needy persons were de- 
prived of distributions, and in many rerions it was 
the policy to favor partisans of the Ri^t and dis- 
criminate against sympathizers of the Left. Raw 
materials distributed to manufacturers at low cost 
in order to set industry in motion were hoarded 
by industrialists for further depreciation of the 
drachma. 

During the Voulgaris regime also agitation for 
rectification of the northern borders reached a 
crescendo. On February 28 Regent Damaskinos 
had delivered a speech in which he demanded ter- 
ritorial compensation for Bulgaria’s misdeeds, and 
among his audience there were heard shouts of 
"On to Sofia,” "Sofia for fifty years 1” The Right 
press waged a vigorous propaganda campaign for 
territorial accessions on the Albanian and Bulgarian 
borders through the spring and summer, and the 
radio of Moscow as well as those of Sofia, Tirana, 
and Belgrade responded by calling the Greek re- 
gime "Monarcho-rascist.” Russia fjuled to send tlie 
ambassador she had earlier announced she would 
send. The Left press in Greece deprecated the agi- 
tation and charged that it was calculated to distract 
attention from internal problems, to justify the 
creation of a large army which should become a 
Rightist tool, and, above all, to foment trouble 
between Russia and the western Allies. The Right 
charged that the Left preferred their Slav sym- 
athics to the national interests of Greece, and it 
ecame evident in the course of the year that the 
Right hoped for and expected as inevitable a war 
between Russia and tlie western Allies. With the 
announcement of the atom bomb these hopes were 
quickened; it was thoucht that the Slav peril could 
now be ended speedily and inexpensively, once 
and for all. The Right was indicant when John 
Sofianopoulos, who had been held over as Foreign 
Minister from the Plastiras Cabinet because he was 
already en route to San Francisco when Voulgaris 
came into power, voted in the United Nations con- 
ference in that city with Russia and against Ar- 
gentina. When he returned to Greece towards the 
end of Tune Sofianopoulos resided his ministry 
and made a public statement to me effect that con- 
versations with foreign statesmen in San Francisco 
had convinced him that Greece would not get a 
sympathetic hearii^ at tlie peace conferences un- 
less she formed a ‘^litical government in which 
all parties should be represented. 

The victory of the Labor Parly in the British 
elections, which was announced at about the same 
time, gave the Center and Left hope that a politi- 
cally representative government would indeed be 
formed, but their hopes were disappointed. The 


Voulgaris government continued in power, and 
proceeded to prepare for the elections which the 
Right was clamoring for. Their position was that 
no effective measures could be t^en to regularize 
the political and economic situation until elections 
had oeen held. They clearly expected to capitalize 
on the reaction from the excesses of the December 
insurrection: and, as non-Rightist critics observed, 
they wished to exploit the advantages inherent in 
their control of the army, gendarmerie, administra- 
tion, and judiciary. 

Rightist control of the country had become so 
high-handed that all parties except the (royalist) 
Popular Party protested. Such conservative leaders 
as Sofoulfs, Kafandaris, Tsouderos, and Mylonas 
made a demarche to the Prime Minister on die 
White terror early in June, and at the same time the 
deterioration of the currency caused wide distress 
and provoked public outcry. The activity of the 
open and secret royalist organizations continued 
unabated and the border tensions grew more 
strained, but steps were taken to remedy the fi- 
nancial situation. Early in June K^akos Var- 
varessos was made Vice Premier and Minister of 
Supply and immediately promulgated measures for 
regulating the chaotic economy. The drachma was 
stabilized at 4,000 to the gold sovereign or 500 to 
the dollar, and the state assumed control of produc- 
tion and distribution and assessed taxes on war 
profits. Varvaressos' measures satisfied neither Left 
nor Right. The Left thought they favored the in- 
dustrialists at the e^ense of the middle class and 
workers, and the Right resented the rigid controls 
and in fact succeeded in evading them until a new 
depreciation of the drachma should make the sums 
insignificant. The economic improvement was not 
sufficient to compensate for the vigorous objections 
which were being adduced by the Left and Center 
gainst the excesses of the royalist organizations 
and the demand for a "political” government, 
which, they insisted, could alone curb malefactors 
and prepare the country for a fair election. 

The Voulgaris government resigned on August 9, 
but was again restored to power with only a few 
changes, chief among them being the elimination 
of Minister of Interior Tsatsos, Minister of Justice 
Soliotis, and Underminister of War Drakos, who 
had been responsible for maintaining order and 
preparing for the elections. The principal reason 
alleged for retaining the Voulgaris government was 
that Varvaressos’ economic reforms must not be 
interrupted, but on September 4 Varvaressos re- 
signed, ana his successor removed the controls 
upon producers and prices. Scandals arose in con- 
nection with manufacturers hoarding and unfairly 
exploiting UNRRA raw materials, the depreciation 
of the drachma was accelerated, nor was improve- 
ment in other pressing problems visible. The 
gendarmerie continued to be dominated by the 
Right, and armed Rightist bands suppressed, some- 
times brutally, those they suspected of favoring 
Left views. Known collaDorationists continued in 
hi^ office. The courts which tried the quisling 
ministers in May and June pronounced sentences 
that even the Center castigated as ridiculously 
light. Collaborationists of the second degree, i.e. 
industrialists who had served the Germans, were 
then even more leniently dealt with. In October 
damning evidence was adduced against nineteen 
officers of the Special Security who were charged 
with having delivered over to the Germans for 
execution or with having themselves executed nu- 
merous patriots of the resistance, but only two re- 
ceived death sentences. When on October 29 the 
men of Sorkho in Crete attending the trial of five 
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persons accused of handing over fellow villagers 
to the Germans found the sentences too light, they 
promptly lynched the culprits. 

The one cry of the Right was for early elections, 
which they maintained would at once regularize 
all political and economic problems, and the 
Voulgaris government acceded by fixing the elec- 
tion date for Januaiv 20, 1946. The compilation of 
the new election rolls was completed early in Oc- 
tober. The Left had previously declared it would 
abstain from the elections, on the grounds that 
the election lists were being fraudulently com- 
piled. Now a storm arose from the Center also. 
George Kafandaris declared that under prevailing 
conditions one-third of the electorate would be 
excluded from the polls, one-third intimidated, 
and the ballots of the remaining third falsified. 
Themistokles l^foulis, venerable leader of the 
Liberal Party, declar^ that his and associated 
parties would abstain, and so, on October 9, the 
Voulgaris government was forced to resign. 

The government crisis which was thus precipi- 
tated lasted until November 2, when a makeshift 
cabinet was contrived. The Regent first gave the 
mandate for forming a new government to So- 
foulis, with the stipulation that collaboration of 
the (royalist) Popular Party must be secured. The 
L^t agreed to accept whatever government So- 
foulis mi^t form, even if they themselves were 
not represented in it. But the Right insisted on 
exploibng the advantages of its position to the 
full, and declined to participate in any government 
unless January 20 were retained as the date for the 
elections; the elections, moreover, must be con- 
ducted on the simple majority ( instead of nropor- 
tional representation) system. Sofoulis ana other 
leaders who attempted the task failed to form a 
government, and on October 17 the Regent him- 
self assumed the premiership, retaining the minis- 
ters of tlie Voulgaris cabinet. The anomaly of the 
Archbishop serving also as Regent and as Prime 
Minister continued for two weeks, until on No- 
vember 2 Panagiotis Kanellopoulos was named 
Prime Minister and succeeded in forming a gov- 
ernment. 

Durmg the crisis the British had refrained from 
exerting direct influence on internal Greek govern- 
mental matters, although Ambassador Leeper was 
in constant touch with the Regent and with the 
party leaders who successively sought to form a 
government. But when the weak Kanellopoulos 
government emerged it came to be realized, 
through reports of members of Parliament who 
visited Greece and from press correspondents, 
that the hands-off policy actually amounted to sup- 
port of the Right, and Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affaipi Hector McNeil was despatched to Athens 
to survey the situation and guide developments. 
Meanwhile want of confidence in the Kanellopoulos 
government and in the economic program which it 
announced accelerated the fall of the drachma, 
which by November 19 reached 72,000 to the 
sovereign. Only assurances that the drachma would 
be supported from abroad and that a firm hand 
would be applied to the country's finances could 
halt the decline, and a dinner speech of Mr. Mc- 
Neil was construed to mean that the British would 
do neither. On November 20 the Kanellopoulos 
government resigned. 

The new government which was thereupon 
formed, under dramatic circumstances, by British 
advice, constitutes the most significant politicsd 
development of the year for Greece. The Regent 
informed a special council of ex-Prime Minivers 
that the British agreed to supply economic as- 


sistance provided (a) the plebiscite on the ques- 
tion of the King's return were postponed to March, 
1^8; (b) a government of as broad a coalition 
as possible were formed, which should be able to 
hold genuine elections in the spring of 1946; and 
(c) the government would accept plans suggested 
by British experts in their efforts to ameliorate the 
economic situation. Mr. Sofoulis, octogenarian 
leader of the centrist Liberal Party, was given an 
unqualified mandate to form a government, and 
when the (royalist) Popular Party representatives 
refused to accept the conditions laid down by the 
British he proceeded witliout them. His first and 
key selections were George Kafandaris, leader of 
die centrist Progressive Party, as First Vice-Premier 
and Minister without Portfolio, Emmanuel Tsou- 
deros, former Prime Minister of the government- 
in-exile, as Second Vice-Premier and Minister of 
Coordination with authority of the various min- 
istries dealing with economic questions, and John 
Sofianopoulos, who as Foreign Minister under 
Plastiras had earned Rightist hatred by voting 
with Russia against Argentina at San Francisco, 
as Minister of Foreign Affaus. The Regent sought 
to procure the appointment of George Papandreou, 
who sought three ministries, including the war 
portfolio, and of Kanellopoulos, but Papandreou, 
who had been talking national socialism and mon- 
archy. was hated by the Left, and Kafandaris. 
Tsouderos, and Sofianopoulos declared they would 
withdraw if Papandreou joined the government. 
Meanwhile King George II in London issued a 
communique declaring that the conditions under 
which he nad consented to create a regency hav- 
ing been violated, he would thenceforward feel 
free to act according to the interests of his people. 
In view of this statement and having failed to in- 
fluence the composition of the government as he 
desired, the Regent submitted his resi^ation. 

The vacuum thus created lent color to the 
Rightist position that the Sofoulis government had 
no legitimacy and amounted to usurpation. Leftist 
elements were content with this development, and 
plaxmed the legislation which, according to the 
constitution, enables the government to assume the 
headship of the state when the King and Heir 
Apparent are not available. But the British Foreign 
Secretary and British and American Ambassadors 
pleaded with the Regent to reconsider, and on 
November 24 he did in fact rescind tlie resigna- 
tion. The Rightists, who had attacked the Regent 
for not resisting British pressure more firmly, were 
pleased with this step; their leader Stylianos 
Gonatas pointed out that now the Regent could do 
his patriotic duty by vetoing the measures pro- 
posed by the Sofoulis Cabinet. Moderate opinion 
was pleased with the new government and hopeful 
that it could restore the economy of the country 
and allay political tensions. The Left promised its 
support as long as the government would adhere 
to a truly middle course. The only vocal opposition 
came from the Right, who saw in the concession 
to the center the first step towards Communist 
control. A singular and ominous aspect of tlie 
change was that the only ground now common to 
the Right and Left was a strongly expressed im- 
patience with British occupation, the Left feeling 
that British interference had caused all the troubles 
of the past year and would inevitably cause more 
trouble by reason of its continued basic hostility 
to the Ldt, and the Right feeling that England 
had betrayed its loyal alty for the sake of interna- 
tional advantages essentially hostile to Gre^ in- 
terests. During the short period the Soufoulis gov- 
ernment has been in oifice it has done nothing 
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spectacular, but already the position of the 
arachma is somewhat improved, there is greater 
security for Leftist sympathizers, the election rolls 
are being subjected to revision, and there has been 
a marked decline of truculent saber-rattling in the 
direction of Greece's northern neighbors. On No- 
vember 27 it was announced tliat Russia would 
now send an ambassador to Athens. 

GREENLAND. A large island in northeast North 
America. It is a possession of Denmark ( see below 
under Government. Area: 736,518 square miles. 
Population (1943): 20,163 natives and 500 Danes. 
The mam settlements are Julianehaab, Godtliaab 
(capital), Sukkertoppen, Kutdligssat, Godhavn, 
ana Angmapsahk. The natives speak an Eskimo 
dialect, while the Europeans speak Danish. Edu- 
cational facihties include grade schools, high 
schools, and a training school for teachers. Prac- 
tically all the mliabitants profess the Lutheran 
faith. 

Production. Cod fishing is the mainstay of Green- 
land's economy. A total of 7,945 metric tons of 
cod was produced for salting in 1944. Agriculture 
is limited to sheep raising in the southernmost part 
of tlie west coast. The important minerals pro- 
duced are cryolite (40,000 tons, 1944) and coal. 
Marble has been quarried and other minerals are 
known to exist. Trade during normal tunes is a 
monopoly of the Danish Government. During 
peacetime all exports tire sent to Denmark ( except 
for a portion of tlie cryolite output) and all im- 
ports are shipped from Denmark. 

Fortign Tradu. During World War II communi- 
cations with Denmark were cut oft and foreign 
trade was with the United States, Canada, and 
Portugal. Of the total imports in 1944, the United 
States supplied 52 percent, Canada 38 percent, 
and Portugal 10 percent. Imports and exports are 
mainly consumers' goods. Tnere are no customs 
duties or other import formalities, but the com- 
mercial importation of commodities by private 
firms or individuals is prohibited. 

Oovurnmunt. Normally the administration of all 
aftairs pertaining to Greenland is centralized in 
the Greenland Administration section of the Min- 
istry of State in Copenhagen. A Greenland Com- 
mittee made up of 8 members of tlie Danish Rigs- 
dag has charge of all questions pertaming to 
Greenland that are brought before that body. Dur- 
ing the period of World War II, the administration 
of Greenland was subject to tlie agreement of Apr. 
9, 1941. which was signed by the Danish Minister 
in Washington, D.C., and the U.S. Secretary of 
State. This agreement recognized the continuance 
of the sovereign rights of Denmark, and in order 
to maintain the status quo in tlie western hemi- 
sphere, allowed the United States the right **to 
construct, maintain, and operate such landing fields, 
seaplane facilities, and radio and meteorological 
installations as may be necessary." The agreement 
was to remain in force ‘'until the pre.sent dangers 
to the American continent have passed." 

Charles F. Rjod. 

GUADELOUPE. A French West Indian colony con- 
sisting of two main islands— Guadeloupe proper 
(Basse-Terre) and Grande-Terre — and the depend- 
ent islands of D^sirade, Les Saintes, Marie Galante, 
St. Barth^lemy, and St. Martin (northern part only). 
Total area, 688 square miles. Population ( 1939 es- 
timate), 310,000. Chief towns: Basse-Terre, capi- 
tal (13,638 inhabitants), Pointe-A-Pitro M3,551). 
Education (1943-44): 131 schools and 25,630 
pupils. Ghi^ products: sugar, coffee, rum, cacao. 


logwood, bananas, manioc. Trade ( 1938 ) : imports 
2^.583,000 francs; exports 296,472,000 francs. 
Budget (1939): 83,608,979 francs (revenue and 
expenditure balanced). Public debt (Dec. 31, 1938), 
12,110,210 francs (franc averaged $0.0288 for 
1938; $0.0251, 1939). Roads (1940); 754 miles. 
Governor, M. Bertaut 

GUAM. The largest island of the Mariana group 
was ceded to the United States by Spain at the 
close of the Spanish-American War in 1899. It 
is situated in the mid-Paci£c. 1,500 miles east of 
Manila, 1,300 miles south of Japan, 3,337 miles 
from Honolulu, and 5,053 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. The island has a land area of 206 square 
miles, extending 30 miles north and south and 4 
to 834 miles wide. 

Government. It is a United States naval station 
and saluting port under the jurisdiction of the 
Navy Department. The port is closed to foreign 
vessels of war and commerce except when special 
permission is granted by the Navy. The head of the 
Government is a Governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent for a period of two years. The Governor and 
Commandant of the naval station is a naval of- 
ficer. The executive, legislative, and judicial powers 
of government are all exercised by him. Although 
tlie people of Guam are not American citizens they 
are considered United States nationals and are 
ruled by a civil code established by the Governor. 
In an advisory capacity to the Governor is the 
Guam Congress which consists of a House of 
Council (16 members) and a House of Assembly 
(27 members). 

Evuntt, 1945. The island was recaptured from 
Japanese armed forces in July, 1944, and declared 
secured August 10, at the cost of 1,352 marines 
killed and many tliousands wounded. Ten months 
after its recapture, it was turned into an impreg- 
nable fortress and a staging area for the final as- 
sault against Japan. Thousands of marines, sea- 
bees, army engineers, and natives were employed 
on a 24-hour basis toward the building of harbor 
installations and airfields to enable B-29 bombers 
to take off and land after bombing the industrial 
centers and military installations of Japan, Iwo 
Jinia, Okinawa, etc. 

The extent of the damage suffered by the lead- 
ing cities of Guam during the bombardment bv 
our warships between Tune 19 and July 7, 1944, 
can readily be seen in the fact that all ot the 1,750 
homes in the capital city of Agana, population 12,- 
000, were destroyed and the cities of Sumay, Agat, 
Piti, and Asan were completely levelled. Within 
one year after its recapture by the Third Amphib- 
ious Corps, Guam became the most powerful of 
our advai.ced bases in the Pacific. The largest 
communications system in the world was estab- 
lished there in addition to harbor facilities for our 
largest battleships. Apra harbor handled more 
cargo than any other forward area. Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, and Lt. Gen. Barney Giles, 
Deputy Commander 20th Air Force, directed the 
ever-growing air and naval assault on Japan from 
Guam. 

While these military preparations were going 
on natives were encouraged to work their farms 
and druing one month the produce totaled 1,250,- 
000 pounds. Two Victory ships, fully loaded with 
livestock, i.e. bulls, heifers, hogs, chickens, ducks, 
and turkeys, were dispatched to Guam to replenish 
depleted stocks. Eight hospitals were built in Guam 
to care for the casualties on Okinawa and Iwo 
Jima; 18 planes a day made 16-hour round-trip 
flights to evacuate the wounded. 
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Throu^out the Japanese occupation (December 

10, 1941) the people of Guam remained loyal to 
the United Staton and have cooperated with Navy 

ersonnel in harassing the Japs at the risk of 
eath. In recognition of their contribution to final 
victory and their loyalty, Hon. Joseph R. Farring- 
ton, Delegate from Hawaii, introduced House Bill 
H.R. 3528 which would confer American citizen- 
ship on the natives of Guam. 

The People. The population, according to the 
1940 census, totaled 22,290 persons of whom 11,- 
300 were males and 10,990 females. The native 
population is mainly of Chamorro stock, a mix- 
ture of the ancient ^amorro people ( ori^ally of 
Polynesian stock) with Spanish, Mexican, Anglo- 
Saxon, Japanese, and Chinese strains. On Julv 1, 
1941, toe estimated population was 23,394 which 
included 21,502 native-Dom, 812 foreign-bom, and 
588 members of the naval station. Agana, the 
capital, had a population of 12.553 in 1941. 

The native tongue of the inhabitants is Chamorro 
which is spoken at home, while English is used in 
the schools and in business. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholicism. Education is of- 
fered on the elementary, which is compulsory, and 
high school levels. Enrollment in the public schools 
during 1940-41 averaged 5,084. All teachers in 
the public schools are Chamorros. 

Th* Economy. Agriculture is the chief industry and 
the chief export products are copra and coconut 

011. Com, rice, sweet potatoes, and other vegetables 
are the principal food crops. In the foreign trade 
of Guam for the year ending June 30, 1941, im- 
ports were valued at $999,410, and exports at $84,- 
278. 

Chables F. REro. 

GUATEMALA. A republic in Central America. Area: 
42,042 square miles. Population: 3,450,732 ( 1943). 
Capital: Guatemala City. 

Guatemala is the northernmost of the Central 
American republics. Volcanic highlands separate 
the broad Pacific coastal plain from the low table- 
land of the north. A hot chmate prevails in the 
lowlands along the Gulf of Honduras on the east, 
while temperate climates are found in the inter- 
ment basins of the highlands. 

Government. Guatemala is a centralized republic 
of 22 departments. A new Constitution signed Mar. 
11, 1945, replaced that of 1879. The Constitution 
provides for a unicameral Congress. Members are 
elected for 4-year terms but may not serve for 2 
successive terms. The two regular sessions of 
Congress are limited to a total of 6 months a year. 
The president is elected for a 6-year term and may 
not be reelected until after a lapse of 12 years. He 
is assisted by a Cabinet of 7 members. Members of 
the armed forces may not be elected to Congress 
or to the presidency. Municipal mayors and coun- 
cils are chosen by direct popular vote. Dr. Juan 
Jos6 Arevalo Bermejo was elected President in Dec- 
ember, 1944, and inaugurated on Mar. 15, 1945. 

The People. Over half of the total population of 
Guatemala are Indians; the rest are chieny mestizos 
and persons of European descent. The south and 
west are the most densely populated areas of the 
country. The largest cities are: Guatems^ City, 
162,826; Quexaltenango, 33,500; and Puerto Bar- 
rios, 15,800. 

Spanish is the ofiBcial language, but Indian 
languages are also spoken. Roman Catholicism is 
the predominant religion. 

According to the 1940 census about one-third 
of the population over 7 years of age is literate 
In 1940 there were 2,520 primary spools with a 


total of 140,736 students; 69 intennediate schools 
with a total of 6,552 enrolled; and the National 
University in the school year 1942-43 had 594 
students. The Guatemalan Government in 1945 
embarked upon a 4 to 6 year educational campaign, 
imder which every literate individual between the 
ages of 18 and 60 ( except for individuals especially 
exempted) is required to teach one illiterate to 
read and write. 

National Economy. Guatemalan economy is ag- 
ricultural; about 90 percent of the population are 
engaged in farming. In 1940 over 60 percent of the 
land cultivated was planted to com, the chief crop 
and staple food of the country. Beans are another 
important staple crop. Coffee, bananas, and chicle 
are important export crops. The 1944-45 coffee 
crov is estimated to total 1,000,000 bags of clean 
coffee. It is estimated that Guatemala has a po- 
tential production of 724,000 stems of bananas 
monthly. 

There are small pastoral and manufacturing in- 
dustries. Meat requirements are met by domestic 
production. Manufacturing consists chieny of proc- 
essing agricultural products and of making such 
items as textiles, leather goods, cement, soap, furni- 
ture, etc. 

Foraign Trad#. The chief export products are 
coffee, bananas, and chicle. Coffee exports during 
the quota year 1944-^5 totaled 855,170 bags of 
60 kilograms each, of which 765,388 bags, or 89.5 
percent, were shipped to the U. S.; the remainder 
went principally to Canada and Switzerland. Dur- 
ing 1944 Guatemala exported 4,495,078 stems of 
bananas, about a 60 percent increase over stems 
exported in 1943. A total of 3,480,295 pounds of 
chicle and chiquibul was extracted and shipped 
during 1944. Exports of honey and beeswax in- 
creased in 1944 over tlie preceding year. In 1942 
total exports were valued at 20.4 million dollars, of 
which the U. S. took 92 percent. Exports to the 
U. S. from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1945, totaled approxi- 
mately $21,500,000. Principal exports in order of 
value were: coffee, bananas, chicle, lumber, citro- 
nella oil, hand-woven Indian textiles, and lemon- 
grass oil. 

In 1942 the U. S. provided 71 percent of total 
imports into Guatemala. Manufactured articles con- 
stitute the principal import items, with some raw 
materials and foodstuffs. 

Evontt, 1945. A Constituent Assembly opened in 
Guatemala on Jan. 10 to draft a new constitution 
which would embody the principles of the October, 
1944 revolution. The Constitution was published on 
Mar. 11. It preserved most of the main features of 
Guatemala's traditional frame of government, as 
embodied in the Constitution of 1879 with its 
amendments of 1887, 1897, 1927, and 1935, but it 
enlarged the base of citizenry upon which that 
government rested, and it broadened and strength- 
ened the protection guaranteed by law to all 
Guatemalans. At the same time it reinforced 
throughout the governmental structure prohibitions 
and precautions designed to frustrate any future 
attempts at prolonging a presidency in the manner 
that had led Guatemala into dictatorships in former 
years. The keynote of the new Constitution was 
sounded^ in Article I, which repeated the old Con- 
stitution's opening statement that Guatemala is 
“free, sovereign, and independent," but amplified 
it to describe Guatemala as “a republic organized 
for the primary purpose of ensuring for its inhabit- 
ants the enjoyment of freedom, education, eco- 
nomic welfare, and social justice." 

On Feb^ 7 the Constituent ALSsembly decreed 
that Juan Jos4 Arevalos had been elected President. 
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He was sworn in on Mar. 15 — the first popularly 
elected chief executive in 14 vears — ^for a six-year 
term, at a ceremony attended oy special diplomatic 
missions from 21 countries. In his acceptance 
speech, Arevalos strongly advocated the restoration 
of a Central American federation, pledged Guata- 
malan aid against tyranny, recommended that the 
American nations agree not to recognize undemo- 
cratic governments, promised autonomy of the ju- 
diciary and non-partisan government, and empha- 
sized the necessity of greatly increased educational 
opportunities. On Mar. 18 Arevalos announced his 
Caoinet, which included three members of the 1944 
Junta Cabinet and one member of the Junta itself: 
Captain Jacobo Arbenz as War Minister. A second 
member of the Junta was added to the Govern- 
ment on Mar. 22, when Guillermo TorieUo was 
named Foreign Minister. 

Starting before the inauguration of Arevalos, and 
continuing throughout the year, the new Govern- 
ment was engaged in liquidating the Ubico-Ponce 
dictatorship and stamping out its remnants. 

On Jan. 23, the Junta had ordered a return to 
the Treasury of $200,000 awarded to Ubico in 
1940 by tlie National Assembly, and said that if 
he failed to repay within 30 days, assembly and 
cabinet members responsible for the act would 
have to repay the sum. A few days later, die 
Government demanded repayment of $500,000 
pension and salary given to Ubico. When no repay- 
ment was made, action was started early in March 
to confiscate Ubico's property in the country. On 
Apr. 13, the C^o^'emment canceled titles and re- 
turned to the government domain 6,000 acres of 
land which had been given to Ubico. On Nov. 25, 
Congress approved a law expropriating the assets 
and equipment of an airline of which Ubico had 
been part owner. And on Nov. 28 the sale and 
transfer of two plantations to tlie wife of tlie former 
dictator were voided. 

As early as Feb. 11, the Junta had arrested 
eight oppositionists, including all leaders of Adrian 
Recinos's Democratic Party, on charges of “con- 
spiring against democratic institutions ” Recinos 
himself, former Ambassador in Washington and a 
defeated candidate in the 1944 presidential elec- 
tions, was ordered to leave the country or be ar- 
rested. 

By early April, the political situation had become 
tense; it was said that a reactionary conspiracy was 
trying to unseat the Arevalos Government. There 
were numerous arrests and deportations, and on 
Apr. 9 Congress suspended the civil rights articles 
of the constitution for 30 days, retroactive to Apr. 
4. The suspended guarantees were automatically 
reestablished in May. But late in that month the 
discovery of another conspiracy was announced. 
On Tune 8 Ar6valos declared tliat it was necessary 
for him to reorganize his Cabinet to include men 
in whom he had personal confidence. There were 
more arrests in the middle of June. On June 19 
the President prohibited further activities of three 
political parties: Democrat, Central Democrat, and 
Democratic National Front. 

On Oct. 2 the Cabinet again suspended constitu- 
tional guarantees for 30 days (the period was later 
extended to 60 days ) ; it declared that supporters of 
the former Ubico and Ponce dictator^ips were 
plotting the overthrow of the Arevalos regime. 
Once again there wcie arrests and deportations, and 
Mexican authorities arrested a group of Guatemalan 
exiles living near the border who were said to be 
plotting against their Government. 

As the year ended, the tension seemed to be 
eased: Constitutional guarantees were restored in 


November and it was anfiounced that many political 
prisoners had been released. The Government was 
able to turn its full attention to the rising prices 
and food shortages which were at least partly re- 
sponsible for' unrest; to measures of heal^ improve- 
ment and labor betterment; and to a national cam- 
paign against illiteracy. 

Fortign Ralationt. The foreign relations of Guate- 
mala in 1945 were notable for a revival of the 
old dispute with the United Kingdom over owner- 
ship of Belize (British Honduras). One article of 
the new Constitution declared that “Belize is an 
integral part of the Guatemalan territory.” Britain 
protested, and Guatemala rejected the protest as 
an “oflFense.” It declared, however, that the issue 
would not be pressed until the war was over. Then, 
on Sept. 27, Guatemala notified Britain that it in- 
tended to reopen the matter, and on Oct. 11, it 
proclaimed that all British Honduran nationals were 
Guatemalan citizens. The British again protested, 
and on Dec. 28 Guatemala once more formally re- 
jected the protest. 

Diplomatic relations with' the Franco Govern- 
ment of Spain were broken on Jan. 22, and on 
Sept. 10 the Spanish republican Govemment-in- 
exile was recognized. 

Guatemala established diplomatic relations witli 
the Soviet Union on Apr. 19. 

Harry B. Murkland. 

GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, The John Si- 
mon. A foundation created in 1925 by Simon Gug- 
genheim and his wife us a memorial to a son who 
died at the age of 18. The original endowment was 
$3,000,000 enlarged to $7,000,000 by 1939, and 
further increased upon the death of Simon Gug- 
genheim in 1941. In fulfilling its purpose to “pro- 
mote the advancement and diffusion of knowledge 
and the appreciation of beauty” the Foundation 
awards F^lowships, normally $2,500 a vear, to 
citizens of the United States, Canada, and certain 
Latin American countries. Since its establishment 
tlie Foundation has granted 1,539 Fellowships 
with stipends totahng $3,215,260. In the year 1945 
the Foundation granted 154 Fellowships with sti- 
pends totahng $352,125. 

GYMNASTICS. Penn State College regained the na- 
tional A.A.U. championship, but only after the 
closest type of competition from the Swiss Gym- 
nastic Society of Union City, N. J., in the annual 
tournament held at Jersey City. Despite the Her- 
culean efforts of Frank Cumiskey, who won five 
individual titles for the Swiss Society, the final tally 
found his team with 60 points and the collegians 
with 60)6. 

Cumiskey, a member of the 1936 Olympic squad, 
triumphed on the long horse, side horse, parallel 
bars, horizontal bar and took all-around nonors. 

Miss Clara Schroth, Philadelphia stenographer, 
stole the show in the women’s meet, the versatile 
star of the Philadelphia Turners taking three titles 
and tying for another. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

HAITI. A West Indian republic. Area: 10,700 square 
miles. Population: 2,719,474 (1942). Capital: Port- 
au-Prince. 

Over 80 percent of the surface of Haiti is moim- 
tainous. Lowlands along the northern coast are 
moist, while the lowlands in the west are semi-arid. 
An elevated basin forming the Plaine Centrale lies 
adjacent to the southern mar^n of the Cordillera 
Central, and between the Cordillera and the moun- 
tains of the southern peninsula is a deep depression 
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known as the Cul de Sac.' High temperature and 
excessive evaporation lower the effectiveness of the 
rainfall. I^he climate in centers of population is 
warm, generally pleasant, and healthy. 

Oov#rnm«nt. Under the Constitution of 1935 Haiti 
is a centralized republic of 5 departments. It 
has a bi-cameral National Assembly: a Senate of 
21 members, and a Chamber of Deputies of 87. 
The President is elected for a 5-year term and is 
aided by a Cabinet of 5 ministers. President EHe 
Lescot was elected on Apr. 15, 1941. 

The People. The population of Haiti is concen- 
trated along the northern and southern coasts. 
About 95 percent is Negro, the remainder chiefly 
mulatto. The leading cities are: Port-au-Prince, 
115,000; Cap-Haitien, 12,000; and Aux Cayes, 
11,900. 

French is the official langu^e, but most of the 
people speak Creole French. The predominent re- 
ligion is Roman Cadiolic. 

It was estimated in 1944 that about 8 percent of 
the population over 10 years of age is literate. In 
1941, 85,000 pupils received primary instruction 
in 835 schools; 35 intermediate schools had a total 
of 5,768 students, excluding normal school enroll- 
ment, and six institutions of higher education had 
a totm of 236 students. Under a recent reorganiza- 
tion, higher education will be offered in private and 
special schools organized by the state or under 
state auspices, in addition to that available at the 
University of Haiti. 

Notional Economy. Agriculture is the basis of 
Haitian economy. The most important crops are 
coffee, cotton, sugar, sisal, bananas, and cacao. 
Haiti's annual coffee crop averages 31,000,000 kilo- 
grams. In 1945 molasses production totaled 2,374,- 
183 gallons, most of which was shipped to the 
U. S.; sugar production reached 50,266 short tons. 
In recent years there has been intensive develop- 
ment of the sisal industry, and production was ex- 
pected to reach about 10,000 metric tons in 1945. 
Ginned cotton production in recent years has aver- 
aged about 2,727 metric tons. 

Mineral resources of Haiti have not been devel- 
oped, but are reported to be extensive. Manufactur- 
ing is confined chiefly to processing of coffee, sugar, 
and sisal, with some soap and tobacco products. A 
handicraft industry of some importance has been 
developed in recent years. 

Foroign Trade. Haiti’s total forei^ trade in 1944 
was valued at $31,826,000, the highest recorded 
since the late 1920’s. Exports in 1944 were valued 
at $15,786,000. Of the total value, the U. S. took 
67.3 percent; the United Kingdom 11.7; Canada 
10.5; Colombia 5.4; Switzerland 1.9; Cuba 1.1. 
Banana exports for 1944-45 totaled 4,104,825 stems 
valued at $2,506,931. The entire 1944^5 sugar 
export totaling 32,651 metric tons, was shipped to 
the United Kingdom, under the International Sugar 
Agreement. Exports of coffee for 1943-44 totaled 
23,116,197 kilo^ams, valued at $5,196,765. Ex- 
ports in 1944 of sisal totaling 7,985 metric tons were 
valued at $1,381,089; of cotton totaling 3,733 
metric tons, at $962,616; of cacao totaling 1,341 
metric tons, at $205,341. 

Haitian imports in 1944 were valued at $16,040,- 
000, of whi^ the U. S. supplied 70.8 percent; 
Mexico 14.8; Argentina 3.8; Curacao 2.8; India 2.4; 
Cuba 1.9; Canada 1.6; and the United Kingdom 
1.4. Principal imports were: cotton textiles, food- 
stuffs, manufactured products, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, iron and steel products, and fuel and 
lubricating oils. 

Evants, 1945. On June 4 President Elie Lescot of 
Haiti branded reports of Haitian-Dominican ten- 


sion as "insane propaganda," and declared that 
"there is no conflict ^tween Haiti and any other 
coimtry of the continent." But on June 16 military 
censor^ip was established throughout the republic, 
after the Government had uncovered "cert^ do- 
in^ taking place outside of Haiti, the purpose of 
which is to hamper public order We and the good 
reputation of this country." 

Bert Hicks, special correspondent of the New 
York newspaper, PM, revealed in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, on Aug. 6 that the Haitian consul there had 
officially notified him he would not be allowed to 
enter Haiti in the future. The reason was said to 
be an article, published in PM on June 6, in which 
Hicks had implied that the Presidents of Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic had signed a secret treaty 
in which Haiti agreed to cede certain territory to its 
neighbor. 

The Government announced officially on Aug. 12 
that two men, said to be newspapermen, who had 
been sentenc^ on Mar. 1, had been executed for 
an attempt to assassinate the President. The police 
reported also that five other persons had been ar- 
rested on charges of distributing leaflets attacking 
the Government. 

The Government announced on Aug. 26 that 
“by order of the President, censorship on all letters, 
cablegrams, and radiograms from abroad is abol- 
ished effective Aug. 25. also that military censor- 
ship established on all local correspondents is 
abolished." 

But two days later it was reported that several 
Haitian journals had been suppressed and that mne 
journalists, including the editors of the suppressed 
papers, had been jailed and a tenth exiled. 

On Oct. 28 a committee for Haitian democracy 
petitioned President Truman to demand the restora- 
tion of a democratic regime in Haiti. 

Harrv B. Murkland. 

HANDBALL Seaman Joseph Platak, rated the great- 
est handball player of all time, returned to his 
home courts at the Lake Shore Club in Chicago 
last spring and regained the national A.A.U. four- 
wall softball title he had held for eight straight 
seasons prior to his setback in the 1944 tourney. 
Meeting Frank Coyle of the New York A.C., his 
conquerer the year before, Platak fell behind at 
10-5 in the first game, but fought back to triumph 
by 21-19, 21-8. 

Sam Atcheson and Ed Dettwiller of Memphis, 
Tenn., were tlie doubles winners in the only tour- 
nament of major importance held in 1945. 

The sport continu^ to flourish on beaches and 
club courts of the New York area. George Gluckler 
and Harry Michitsch, both members of the Trinity 
Club, shared first place on the official A.A.U. 
ranking list for the metropolitan district. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

HAWAII, Tarritofy of. A territory of the United 
States, composed mainly of the ei^it inhabited 
islands of the Hawaiian Island group, in the North 
Pacific Ocean and within the tropics. Honolulu, 
the capital, is located on Oahu Island, 2,408 miles 
from San Francisco. The islands that form the Ter- 
ritory have a combined area of 6,407 square miles. 

Oevoramont. The head of the Territorial Govern- 
ment is Governor Ingram M. Stainback, who holds 
office by appointment of the President of the 
United States for a term of four years. The regis- 
tered voters of the Territory elect quadrennially 15 
Senators and biennially 30 Representatives, consti- 
tuting the Legislature. This Body passes appro- 
priations and other acts within the Territorial 
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authority. The popular vote elects to each U.S. 
Congress a Delegate (Joseph R. Farrington), with 
a voice, but no vote, in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Events, 1945. With the influx of civilian defense 
workers, approximately 65,000, into the Territory, 
the housing shortage became acute. It was esti- 
mated by the Governor's Advisory Committee on 
Housing that there was a shortage of 21,275 
dwelling units in Honolulu. Between 1940 and 
1945 tne population of Hawaii increased from 
423,000 to 502,000 or about 19 percent. 

Territorial Delegate, Joseph R. Farrington, in- 
troduced a bill proposing that the U.S. Congress 
authorize the people of Hawaii to take the neces- 
sary steps to qualify as a State of the Union. The 
Territorial Legislature adopted resolutions at the 
23rd biennial session in support of Statehood and 
Congressional action. Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes went on record in support of Statehood for 
Hawaii. 

The 10 p.M. curfew which had been in effect 
since Dec. 7, 1941, was ended on July 7 by Lt. 
Gen. Robert C. Richardson, Jr., Conunanding Gen- 
eral of die mid-pacific area. The curfew prohib- 
ited anyone remaining on die streets between 10 
p.M. and 5 a.m. widiout soecial permission. Shortly 
thereafter. Executive Order 9489 terminated the 
designation of Hawaii as a military area in which 
die military commander could exercise certain 
powers. 

Although there ha\ e been numerous clashes be- 
tween servicemen and civilians none reached 
riotous proportions until November 12 when 750 
sailors of the Honolulu Naval Air Stations armed 
with clubs, knives, bars, etc. tangled with civilians 
in the city of Honolulu who were reported to be 
attacking men in uniform without provocation. 
An unfounded rumor that two sailors had been 
killed heightened the fury of die servicemen. 
Hawaii's Acting Attorney General Rhoda V. Lewis 
who conducted a thorough investigation of the 
riot stated that the responsibility for diis incident 
and odier clashes rested equally between service- 
men and civilians. 

In spite of the fact that there had been 8 previous 
Pearl Harbor inquiries anodier investigation was 
authorized by Congress. The new Pearl Harbor 
Investigating Committee consisted of 10 members 
of Congress, 6 Democrats and 4 Republicans. Sen- 
ator Alben W. Barkley (D) was Chairman and 
William D. Mitchell was in charge of the legal 
staff. Hearings started on Nov. 15 and were to 
end on Jan. 3, 1946, when a final report was to be 
filed, according to a joint resolution of Congress. 
Ftominent witnesses included Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff; Adm. James C. Richard- 
son, former commander, U.S. Fleet; M^. Gen. 
Shuman Miles, former head of Army Intelligence; 
and Lt. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, Chief of the War 
Plans Division. Realizing that the hearings could 
not be concluded by Jan. 3 and that the nature of 
the questioning by members of the Committee was 
not mways relevant to the inquiry, the entire legal 
staff tendered their resignations to Chairman 
Barkley on Dec. 14. Later the hearings were re- 
cessed for the holidays from Dec. 21 to Dec. 31. 
The life of the Committee was extended from Jan. 
3 to Feb. 15, 1946, and all members seemed de- 
termined that no further extension would be neces- 
sary. 

Th« Ptopit. The population of Hawaii as of Apr. 
1, 1940, was 423,630, as compared with an esti- 
mated population of 465,339 on Tune 30, 1941. 
There were 387,197 citizens ( 130,299 Caucasians, 


124,351 Japanese, 52,445 part-Hawaiians, 24,886 
Chinese, 18,050 Filipinos, 8,460 Puerto Ricans, 4,- 
628 Koreans, and 832 others), as compared wntn 
78,142 non-citizens (35,183 Japanese, 34,010 
Filipinos, 4,351 Chinese, 2,328 Caucasians, 2,253 
Koreans and 170 others). Prior to the war the 
ratio of males to females was 2 to 1, but after 
Pearl Harbor the ratio increased to 150 to 1. In 
1941 Honolulu had 200,158 inhabitants. 

In addition to the University of Hawaii there 
are 196 public schools ( 12 high schools, 17 inter- 
mediate, 145 elementary, and 22 vocational and 
miscellaneous) and 121 private schools (elemen- 
tary through college) on the islands. 

Economy. The three leading industries are the 
tourist trade, sugar and pineapple. Although the 
tourist industry had been seriously handicapped 
by the war it was soon revived by the resumption 
or commercial air and steamship services. Hawaii 
had 94 modem hotels located as follows: 70 on tlie 
Island of Oahu, 8 on Hawaii, 3 on Kauai, and 13 
on Maui. Exports to the United States mainland 
of Hawaiian products were valued at $82,618,- 
845 of which unrefined sugar represented $52,277,- 
853 and canned pineapples $18,728,401. Imports 
from the United States mainland were valued at 
$185,900,000. Edible animals and animal products, 
vegetable food products and beverages, and tex- 
tile fibers and manufactures were the chief com- 
modities imported. 

Chables F. Reid, 

HAYDEN FOUNDATION, CharUs. A charitable institu- 
tion, established in 1937 to assist needy boys and 
young men to attain moral, mental, intellectual, 
and i^ysical well-being through providing scholar- 
ships and aiding educational institutions; through 
building, assisting, or equipping clubs, gymnasia, 
and recreation centers; and through aiding hos- 
pitals. 

The trustees are empowered to use the income 
or the principal of the fund in tlie fxutherance of 
other charitable or educational projects as con- 
templated in Mr. Hayden's will. The will directs 
that in the disposition of the funds, preference be 
given to the activities of the Foundation within 
New York City and Boston, altliough it also pro- 
vides that work may extend to other places in the 
United States. 

The Founder w'as particularly interested in boys' 
clubs, therefore, the Trustees confine present ac- 
tivities to that work and limit grants-in-aid to or- 
ganizations operating in New York and Boston. 
Headquarters of the Foundation are 25 Broad St., 
New York City. 

The Trustees are: J. Willard Hayden, Edgar A. 
Doubleday, and Erie V. Davelar. TTie total capital 
assets are approximately $45,000,000. 

HEATING AND VENTILATING. In one respect 1945 
began in the same way it ended — with fuel 
shortages — although the country at the close of 
the year was in far better shape than at the 
beginning. The cessation of war enabled refiners to 
divert petroleum to fuel oil rather tlian to gaso- 
line but a shortage of fuel oil in 1946 was pre- 
dicted by oil men who said that the more favor- 
able price structure on gasoline was detrimental to 
a full supply of fuel oil. Beginning early In the 
year and steadily increasing throughout 1945, 
the demand for (manufactured) gas house heat- 
ing reached unprecedented heights. This might 
be accoimted for by (1) higher incomes on tiie 
part of many who prior to the war could not 
afford gas; (2) the fact that gas rates have been 
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constant, while coal and oil costs have increased, 
and (3) dissatisfaction With the grade and supply 
of oil and coal and with the servicing facilities 
for these fuels available during the war years. At 
any rate the postwar battle for the house heating 
market began in earnest and with gas in the 
most favorable position it has ever been, while 
coal, due to price increase, is in perhaps the least 
favorable position. 

A plant for the manufacture of a combined 
anthracite and bituminous packaged coal was 
opened in Philadelphia May 23. The product 
consists of six 3-inch cubes wrapped ancf sealed 
in colored paper, so that the fuel can be handled 
and thrown in the boiler or furnace without soil- 
ing one's hands. 

Two outstanding technical developments of 
the year were ( 1 ) a new oil burner head, de- 
signed by the Shell laboratories, intended to in- 
crease oil burner efBciencies and simplify servicing; 
and (2) the introduction of the baseboard radia- 
tor. The latter is a long low chamber resembling 
and replacing the conventional baseboard. It is 
used along one or two walls, has hot water cir- 
culated through it, and thus entirely replaces the 
usual radiator. Advantages include its inconspic- 
uousness so that it does not interfere with room 
decoration, and a low floor-to-ceiling tempera- 
ture differential. 

A third development concerned radiant heating 
which heretofore has been almost entirely con- 
fined to pipes concealed in the floor or ceiling and 
canving hot water. As the result of development 
work carried on over a period of years, a fiutiace 
company has announced a system of house con- 
struction employing a false ceiling. Between this 
and the true ceiling, warm air is circulated. The 
heated ceiling radiates energy which keeps the 
occupants warm. The company has licensed 16 
manufacturers to design and install such systems 
In addition to this, a large copper company made 
available full technical information for the design 
of radiant heating systems employing copper 
tubes. Further headway was made in the art of 
snow melting by use of pipes underground 
through which hot water or steam is circulated. 
One company installed such a system for its new 
ofiice building sidewalks during the year; several 
airports are reported as studying the economies of 
such installations under runways. 

Two organizations, John B. Pierce Foundation 
and Dow Chemical Co., announced progress in 
their attempts to develop a unit combining all 
the heat-power functions needed in a house. Dow 
has a 3,500 kitchen-bathroom unit to supply heat, 
refrigeration and hot water. Dow-Therm, with a 
boiling point of over 500° F, is the medium carry- 
ing heat energy to various heat exchangers, in- 
cluding an absorption type refrigerator. Pierce 
Foimdation's unit, with me same objective, em- 

fe tetracresyl silicate with a boiling point of 
. Both cff these units will be, presumably, 
self-contained packages readv for installation. 

A study of heat losses tnrough the floors of 
basementfess buildings was completed by the 
National Bureau of Standards. Tliis Investigation 
was made because of the widespread use of base- 
mentless designs in low-cost housing. The Bureau 
showed that the heat loss could be decreased 
by insulating the edges or periphery as this is 
where most of the heat is lost. 

Purdue University announced a full-scale ex- 
perimental study of solar houses, to determine how 
much of the sun's heat can practicably be used for 
heating a building. Two identical houses except 


for glass { one has the customary wall-to-glass ratio, 
the other is two-thirds glass on the south wall) 
are being tested this winter to determine the rela- 
tive cost for equivalent comfort in the two houses. 
A Canadian glass company constructed, during the 
summer, a solar house in Toronto with the same 
general objective as those of the Purdue study. 

American Gas Association reported research on 
kitchen ventilation. The findings showed that hoods 
over stoves were highly desirable in carrying away 
moisture and in confining odors to the kitchen. 
TVA issued a handbook on hay drying, primarily 
devoted to use of ventilation to carry away mois- 
ture. Studies on hay drying continued at numerous 
awicultural research centers, with, in certain 
places, emphasis on use of supplementary heat. 

Clifford Strock. 

HECKSCHER FOUNDATION FOR CHILDREN. An organi- 
zation founded by August Heckscher ( 1848-1941) 
to promote the welfare of children. The Foundation 
was incorporated March 15, 1921, and occupies a 
building at 346 West 89 Street, New Yoric 24. 
It maintains benevolent, educational, recreational, 
and welfare activities. It specializes in a cultural 

{ urogram for children including art, singing, piano 
essons, tap dancing, ballet dancing, interpreta- 
tive dancing, creative dramatic arts, children's 
theatre production group and Heckscher Children's 
Symphony Orchestra composed of fifty young 
musicians from tlie ages of seven to seventeen. 

Dramatic productions are given three times a 
year at holiday time, a program of Ballet Diver- 
tissement in June and a Concert by the Symphony 
Orchestra every eight weeks. All these perform- 
ances are given at tlie Heckscher Theatre, Fifth 
Avenue at 104 Street and are open free to the 
pubhe. 

HOCKEY. Toronto, which could place no lieltc'i than 
third in the National Hockey League race, scored 
one of the biggest upsets in recent years when it 
fought its way tlirough the play-offs to capture the 
Stanley Cup, emblematic of world supremacy in 
the sport. 

Sparked by tlie brilliant goal-tending of Frank 
McCook a lormer sports writer and Canadian 
Army dischargee, the fast-skating Maple Leafs 
turned back a rugged Detroit sextet by 4 games to 
3 in the cup finals. 

McCool, who received the Calder Trophy as tlie 
league's outstanding rookie of the year, shut out 
the Red Wings, 1-3), 2-0 and 1-0, only to have 
Detroit come roaring back to tie the series with 
triumphs by 5-3. 2-0 and 1-0. Then in the thrill- 
ing seventn battle, the veteran Babe Pratt tallied 
on a great shot near the close to give the Leafs 
a 2-1 decision and the prized cup. 

Toronto had served notice that it was a fighting 
outfit when it took the measure of the Montred 
Canadians, champions in the regular league race 
and defenders of the Stanlev Cup, in the semi- 
final round. Detroit recorded a mild surprise by 
eliminating Boston's Bruins in the penultimate 
round. 

Although play in general during the campaign 
fell far below that of the prewar era in Quality, 
the league's attendance again swung sharj^y up- 
ward all around the circuit. 

Individual scoring honors were captured by 
Elmer Lach of Montreal, who tallied 80 points on 
26 goals and 54 assists. Lach also won the Hart 
Trophy, awarded annually to the National League 
player voted most valuable to his team, while Bill 
Duman, also of Montreal, annexed the Vezina 
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Trophy for the second straight season, the prize 
being given to the goalie whose team is least 
scored against during the regular campaign. 

The Seattle Ironmen, Western kings, carried off 
national amateur honors by conquering the Boston 
Olympics, Eastern League champions, 4 games to 
2, while laurels in the American League went to 
the Cleveland Barons when they turned back the 
Hershey (Pa.) Bears in four out of six contests. 
The Jamaica Hawks triumphed in the Metropolitan 
League and the St. Michael’s College Majors of 
Toronto annexed the Canadian junior crown. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

HONDURAS. A Central American republic. Area: 
59,161 square miles. Population: 1,201,310 (1945). 
Capital: Tegucigalpa. 

The land surface of Honduras is largely moun- 
tainous, except for the soutliern coastal lowland and 
a few deep river valleys in the north. Most of the 
settled areas in the highlands range from 3,000 to 
4,500 feet in elevation. The northern half of the 
country is wet and tropical; the south and south- 
west have tropical dry-winter climate. 

Govarnmtnt. The Constitution of 1936 provides 
for a centralized republic of 17 departments and 1 
territory, and a unicameral National Congress of 
45 members. The Congress meets in regular session 
on Dec. 5 each year for 60 to 100 days. The Presi- 
dent and members of Congress are directly elected 
for 6-year terms, and the President may not suc- 
ceed himself in office. He is aided by a Cabinet 
of 6 ministers General Tiburcio Carias Andino 
became President in 1933 for a 4-year term which 
was extended to Jan. 1, 1943, ana later to Jan. 1, 
1949, by constitutional amendment 

The People. About 86 percent of the total popula- 
tion of Honduras arc mestizos; tlie rest are divided 
among Indians (9 percent), Negroes (2.2 percent), 
and persons of European descent (1.8 percent). 
The Indians live in the highlands; the negroes on 
the north coast. Highest population density is in 
the southwest. The largest cities are Tegucigalpa, 
47,200; San Pedro Sula, 20,400; and La Ceiba, 
11,300. 

Spanish is the official language, Roman Catholi- 
cism the prevailing religion. 

It IS estimated that 52.2 percent of the persons 
over 7 years of age are literate. In 1942 there were 
55,567 students in 1,083 primary schools; 2,544 
students enrolled in 18 intermediate schools; and 
378 students in the Central University. 

National Economy. Honduras has an agricultural 
economy. The chief export crops are bananas and 
coffee. Other export crops are: tobacco, citrus fruits, 
coconuts and copra, citronella, and loofa sponges. 
Production of abacd was begun in 1944. Domestic 
food crops include: com, beans, and rice. Cattle- 
raising supplies meat for the domestic market and 
the most important export to countries other than 
the U. S. Honduras also exports forest products, 
chiefly mahogany, pine, crude rubber, liquidambar 
and turpentme. Gold and silver are the most valu> 
able mineral exports. 

Small manufacturing establishments supply the 
domestic market with such articles as cotton goods, 
yarns, cigarettes, matches, soap, and candles. 

Foreign Trad*. Honduran exports and imports at- 
tained almost prewar levels in 1943-44, merchan- 
dise trade being valued at $21,690,477. The total 
value of exports was $9,462,532, of which bananas 
and precious metals accounted for 71 percent. More 
than 85 percent of total exports for 1943-44, valued 
at $8,081,003, were shipped to the U. S. During 
1944, banana exports totaled 10,359,159 stems, an 


increase of 69 percent over 1943; shipments of 
dried and powdered bananas totaled 444,286 
pounds; coffee exports to the United States 
amounted to 5,239,047 pounds, and to other coun- 
tries (Mexico and British Honduras) 813,058 
pounds. Other significant export items for 1944 
were: gold bullion valued at $791,429; 32,556 
pounds of citronella oil; 63,089 pounds of loofa 
sponges; 13,641,001 coconuts. 

The value of merchandise imports during the 
fiscal year 1943-44 totaled $12,227,944, the highest 
since 1929-30, but the volume in kilograms was 
about 25 percent below the average for the last 
five prewar years. The U. S. supplied imports 
valued at $7,776,972, or about 64 percent of the 
total; El Salvador provided about 13 percent, and 
Mexico 10 percent. In 1941-42 manufachnred goods 
amounted to 72 percent of total imports, raw ma- 
terials 16 percent, and foodstuffs and beverages 11 
percent. 

Event!, 1945. Honduran relations with Guatemala 
and El Salvador were strained, as Honduran exiles 
used those countries as bases for propaganda and 
action against the Administration of President 
Tiburcio Carias Andino. Julidn R. Cdceres, Am- 
bassador in the U. S., denied on Jan. 9, however, 
that Guatemalan military men were in Honduras 
plotting against their own Government, and he as- 
serted that Honduras wanted to “live in oeace and 
harmony with its neighboring countries.^ On Jan. 
28 Carias declared that he held no rancor against 
neighboring countries from whose territories armed 
forces had attacked him in 1944, and many students 
and soldiers who had fled after the unsuccessful 
rebellion were said to be returning. 

Then, on Apr. 15 a well-armed band of some 
300 exiles invaded the northern Honduran state of 
Copdn from Guatemala and attacked local garri- 
sons. They scored initial successes and the fighting 
went on for some time. But eventually government 
forces routed the invaders and killed most of them. 

By the middle of June, oppositionists were re- 
turning to Honduras from Guatemala and El Sal- 
vador in response to the President's promise not 
to talce action against them. Several prisoners 
charged with “activities against peace and order” 
were released early in November. The wartime 
state of siege and suspension of constitutional guar- 
antees were terminated on Dec. 18, and all polit- 
ical and military prisoners were said to have oeen 
freed by Dec. 25. The situation in Honduras con- 
tinued unsettled but it appeared that Carias had 
strengthened his position i^cause of lack of unity 
among his opponents. 

The National Congress adjourned on Mar. 13, 
after having approved a series of wartime measures, 
including: exclusion of Italian funds from “freez- 
ing” orders; regulations for obligatory transfer of 
Axis assets to Honduran nationals: appropriation 
of funds to fulfill international obligations; and 
approval of three contracts for local air transport. 

Habry B. Murkland. 

HOSPITALIZATION, F*d*ral Board of. An advisory 
Board of the U.S. Government, organized in 1921 
to coordinate the hospitalization activities of the 
medical branches of the Army and Navy, the U.S. 
Public Health Service, the U.S. Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, St. Elizabeth s Hospital, and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. On May 7, 1943, it was 
also designated as an advisory agency to the Bureau 
of the Budget. It has been charged with the devel- 
opment of a complete over-all program for provid- 
ing hospitalization for the veterans of World War 
II. Chairman in 1945: Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 
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HOWUND ISLAND. A mid-Facific island (0* 49' 
N. and 176*' 40' W.), belonging to the United 
States. It lies athwart the main steamship lanes and 
the Pan American Airways route from Honolulu to 
New Zealand and Australia. An aerological station 
was established during 1936 by the U.S. Dept, 
of the Interior. 

HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS, Bureqe 

of. A Bureau of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, established as the OfBce of Home Economics 
in 19^. To meet the demand of American families 
for scientific facts to aid them in the best use of 
their resources, the Bureau conducts research on 
food, fiber, and other products of agriculture con- 
tributing to everyday hving, and on economic 
problems that affect rural family living. Chief: 
Hazel K. Stiebeling. 

HUNGARY. A state in central Europe. Area: 35,875 
square miles (1938 estimate). Population: 0,106,- 
252 (1938 estimate). Chief cities (with Nov. 9, 
1939, population figures): Budapest (the capital) 
1,115,877, Szeged 131,893, Debrecen 122,517. 
Kolozsvdr 100,844, Kecskemet 83,732, Nagyvdroa 
82,687, Miskolc 73,503, Ujpest 72,940. 

Education and Roligion. See Year Book for^ 1944. 

Production, Foroign Trade, etc. For Hungary’s eco- 
nomic situation before and during World War II 
see Year Book for 1944, Statistical Year-Book of 
the League of Nations, 1942/44, and Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Mar. 17 and 31, 1945 (U.S. 
Dept, of Commerce, Washington, D.C.). 

Finance. Budget estimates (1944, including esti- 
mates of revenue and expenditure for annexed ter- 
ritories which were evacuated by Hungary on 
Jan. 20, 1945): revenue 5,866,700,000 pengo; ex- 
penditure 6,147,100,000 pengo. Ine public debt 
increased from 1,937,400,000 pengo on June 30, 
1939, to 6,501, 0(X),0()0 pengo on Dec. 31, 1943. 
For the year 1944 the service of the public debt 
required 363,800,000 pengo. It was reported in the 
press that notes in circulation totaled 106,000,000,- 
000 pengo on Oct. 30, 1945. 

Events, 1945. The early weeks of 1945 brought 
to Hungary the cruel consummation of the tragedy 
implicit in the acts of the Horthy Regency. By aid- 
ing the Reich to despoil Czechoslovakia after 
Munich, signing the Anti-Comintern Pact (Feb. 
24, 1939), joining the Fascist Triplice (Nov. 20, 
1940), participating in the Nazi invasion of Yugo- 
slavia (Apr. 6, 1941) and following Hitler in 
waging war on the U.S.S.R. (June 27, 1941) and 
the United States (Dec. 13, 1941), the Ma^ar 
feudal elite condemned itself to destruction and its 
country to disaster. 

The year opened with Soviet armies besieging 
Budapek, while the Provisional Government of 
Col. Gen. Bela Miklos de Dalnok at Debrecen de- 
clared war on Germany ( Dec. 30, 1944 ) and asked 
the Allies for an armistice (see Year Book for 
1944, pp. 279-81 ). It was revealed early in January 
that Horthy’s confidential agents had signed a 
secret armistice on a motor boat in the Bosporus 
on Sept. 9, 1943, with Sir Hughe Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, British Ambassador to Turkey. This 
early effort to get out of the war, like its later 
counterparts, had failed for military reasons. Only 
with the Wehrmacht smashed and most of the 
kingless kingdom occupied by the Red Army did 
peace become possible. 

On January 20 an armistice was signed in Mos- 
cow by Marshal Klementy Voroshilov for the 
U.S.S.R., the United States, and Great Britain on 
the one side and by Foreign Minister Janos Gyoen- 


gyoessy, Defense Minister Col. Gen. Janos Voeroes. 
and Istvan Balogh for the Hungarian Provisional 
Government (text in New York Times, Jan. 22, 
1945). Its terms amounted to '^unconditional sur- 
render.” Hungary placed its armed forces at the 
disposal of the Allies, accepted its 1937 boundaries 
and agreed to pay $300,000,000 in reparations in 
kind over a six-year period, with the Soviet Union 
to receive two thirds of the total. Of the balance, 
$70,000,000 was to go to Yugoslavia and $30,000,- 
000 to Czechoslovakia under subsequent agree- 


ments. 

The agony of Budapest ended on February 13 
after fifty days of siege operations and street battles. 
The Wehrmacht and its Magyar Fascist allies lost 
160,000 in killed and captured. The handsome 
capital, which the Nazi Hi^ Command had vainly 
sought to turn into "another Stalingrad,” suffered 
^evous devastation, though it was not quite the 
"heap of rubble” of which German propagandists 
boasted. With the rapid expulsion of the broken 
enemy from the northwestern provinces, a bleeding 
Hungary sought to bind up its wounds and begin 
a new life. 


Sle Tramlt Gloria. Late in April the aged Nicholas 
Horthy was captured in Bavaria, Germany, by the 
American Seventh Army. On May 4 he disclosed a 
letter which he had written to President Truman 
asking that he be “listened to” at the peace con- 
ference, blaming the Treaty of Trianon and the 
Nazi Reich for all of Hungary’s woes, and repeat- 
ing the hoary fiction that “we had no aspirations 
outside our own borders but sought only to keep 
Bolshevism out of our country.” Other relics of the 

{ )ast fell into American hands, including fifty car- 
oads of jewelry, rare furniture and rugs shipped 
to Ormany to escape the Red Army, the Hun- 
garian crown jewels, and $800,000,()(X) in bullion of 
die Hungarian National Treasury. 

Horthy was released from protective custody at 
the end of the year. Whether he would later be 
indicted and tried as a war criminal was uncertain. 
Pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic Bela Imredy, who had 
resigned the premiership on Feb. 15^ 1939, on dis- 
covering that he had “Jewish blood’^ and had later 
sanctioned the slaughter of several hundred thou- 
sand Jews as a memoer of the Sztojay Cabinet, was 
turned over to the Hungarian government by 
American authorities. On November 23 he was 
sentenced to be hanged for treason, as was Laszlo 
de Bardossy. The latter was hanged, Jan. 10, 1946, 
in Budapest. 

Of meatcr import than the fate of individuals 
was the fact that Himgary’s thousand-year-old 
landed aristocracy was swept into oblivion in the 
aftermath of the catastrophe. In bringing their na- 
tion to ruin, the magnates who hadf perpetuated 
feudalism on the Danube through many vicissi- 
tudes encompassed their own ruin as a ruling class. 
With Soviet encouragement, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment lost no time in coiifiscating the great es- 
tates and partitioning them among the peasants. 
This program, always urged by the Social Demo- 
crats and Communists, was no less dear to the more 
conservative Small Landowners Party of Zoltan 
Tildy and Foreign Minister Gyoengyoessy, many of 
whose leaders had long suffered persecution at the 
hands of the nobles. Whatever social changes the 
future might bring, Hungary’s ancient gentry was 
lost beyond hope of restoration. By mid-summer 
some 14,000,000 acres had been distributed among 
7(X),000 farm workers, vrith confiscation the rule 
for fascist landowners and war criminals and par- 
tial compensation for the rest. 

East vi. Weif. Throughout the year Hungary re- 
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mained under Soviet occupation and became a 
bone of contention, albeit ultimately a source of 
concord, between the U^.S.R. and the Atlantic 
Powers. Voroshilov became chairman of the Allied 
Control Commission in Budapest. In Hungary, as 
elsewhere, the conduct of Soviet troops was not 
calculated to enhance the popularity of the Soviet 
Union and its local S 3 anpatnizers, although dis- 
ciplinary measures were su£QcientIy tightened by 
midsummer to put an end to the worst abuses. The 
role of the Redf Army, however, served to discredit 
the Communist Party which shared power in the 
Miklos coalition with the Social Democrats, the 
Peasants and the Small Landowners. 

Friction over Hungary among the Super-Powers 
centered on preparations for a ‘ general election 
and on Magyar-Soviet economic relations. When 
the parties of the coalition, under Soviet pressure, 
agreed to present a joint list of candidates, Bevin 
and Byrnes indicated that they regarded such an 
arrangement as wholly "undemocratic** and that 
their governments would not recognize any regime 
resulting from such an election. On August 29 the 
balloting scheduled for September was postponed. 
Further frictions were engendered at the London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers. Repeated allega- 
tions were made in Great Britain and the United 
States that Moscow was imposing a "new totali- 
tarianism** in Hungary. No such intention, however, 
was visible in the conduct of Marshal Voroshilov 
and in the policies of the Kremlin. On September 
29 the U.S. State Department announced its readi- 
ness to recognize the Hungarian Government, fol- 
lowing receipt of a note of September 25 ( in reply 
to an inquiry of September 22, delivered oy H, F. 
Arthur Schoenfeld, U.S. representative in Buda- 
pest), guaranteeing freedom of political expresssion 
to democratic groups, rights or assembly and im- 
trammeled elections. 

Anglo-American recognition hung fire however 
for another month. On October 7 municipal elec- 
tions in Budapest resulted in a striking victory for 
the Small Landowners. An aneement of mid- 
October for a joint election list between the Small 
Landowners and the Communists provoked further 
resentment in London and Washington and was 
attnbuted in some quarters to Voroshilov's in- 
fluence. On October 23, however, it was announced 
that the four major parlies would submit separate 
lists, but would continue a coalition regime regard- 
less of the election results. On November 2, two 
days before the voting, the U.S. State Department 
extended recognition by accepting Kladar de 
Szegedy-Maszak as Hungarian Minister. 

Sovht-Magyar Tradm Par/«ys. Meanwhile London 
and Washington took vigorous exception to a five- 
year trade agreement initialed in late summer by 
Budapest and Moscow. It provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Hungarian-Russian Trading Com- 
pany to develop Magyar enterprises in iron and 
steel, oil, aluminum, coal, power, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, shipping and transport, vdth each govern- 
ment supplying half of the capital. The pact was 
signed in October, subject to approval by the 
Allied Control Commission and ratification by the 
signatory states. While the text was not published, 
it was alleged by Western critics to pave the way 
for Soviet control of Hungarian economy. On Oc- 
tober 13 the U.S. State Department, seconded by 
the British Foreign Office, made representations 
to Moscow against the pact on the nound that its 
bilateral character was a departure from the Yalta 
accord for joint action by all three Powers in 
liberated ana occupied territory. 

C/dcfjoni: 7fc« Tildy Cabinet. On November 4 Hun- 


gaty’s voters chose a new parliament. The cam- 
paign was embittered by the controversies among 
Washington, London, and Moscow and by the 
action of Primate Joseph Cardinal Mindszenthy on 
election eve in distributing a pastoral letter char- 
acterizing the agrarian program as "an act of ven- 
geance against the landowners.** There was no 
Soviet pressure. The election was in fact the free^ 
which Hungary had enjoyed in many decades. The 
Small Lananolders won 59 percent of the popular 
vote and 191 seats, the Communists 17 percent and 
54 seats, and the Social Democrats 18 percent and 
52 seats. 

Baron Zoltan Tildy, a Calvinist clergyman and 
successor to Tibor Eckhardt as leader of the vic- 
torious party, denied that Voroshilov had urged 
either a united list or a postponement of the elec- 
tions. The new Cabinet was constituted as follows: 
Premier — ^Zoltan Tildy, Small Landholders; For- 
ei^ Minister — ^Janos Gyoengyoessy, Small Land- 
holders; War — ^Eugen Tombor, Small Landholders; 
Finance — Ernest Gero, Communist; Justice — Dr. 
Stefan Reisz, Social Democrat; Commerce — ^Alex- 
ander Ronai, Social Democrat; Industry — Antal 
Ban, Social Democrat; Education — Desider Keresz- 
thury. Peasant Party; Food — Karoly Baranyes, 
Small Landholders; Reconstruction — Antal Joszeg, 
Small Landholders; Communications — Imre Nagy, 
Communist; Welfare — Erik Molnar, Communist. 

Toward a Peae§ Troafy. Premier Tildy indicated 
that his government would ask a moratorium on 
reparations payments on the ground that currency 
inflation and general impoverishment made fulfill- 
ment of the armistice terms impossible. On the day 
after the election the United States informed Buda- 
pest that it regarded the proposed Soviet-Hun- 
garian trade agreement as incompatible with the 
most-favored-nation clause in the American-Hun- 
garian commercial treaty of 1925. The issue, de- 
clared Tildy, "is no longer a matter for Hungary to 
decide.** The Hungarian-Russian Trading Company 
was dissolved in December. But the broad prob- 
lems of importing foreign capital and restoring for- 
eign trade, both of which depended upon Moscow 
in the absence of any Anglo-American proCTam of 
Hungarian reconstruction, were still unsolved at 
the dose of the year. 

These and other questions vital to the Hungarian 
future hinged upon the conclusion of a peace 
treaty. The prcxjedural deadlock at London in Sep- 
tember delayed action, but the Moscow Conference 
of December 16-26 resulted in agreement that the 
Powers signatory to the armistice should draw up 
a peace treaty, to be submitted for discussion to a 
gathering of 21 states not later than May 1, 1946, 
and to be put in final form by the Big Three. Hun- 
gary's fate, like that of Italy, Rumania and Bul- 
garia, thus depended more than ever on concord 
or discord among the Super Powers. If Soviet con- 
cessions to the Western view of democracy should 
be matched by Western reco^ilion that Hungary 
must inevitably remain within the strategic and 
economic orbit of the U.S.S.R., it seems probable 
that a peace treaty will be signed in 1946 and that 
Hungary will be enabled to take the road toward 
economic recovery in a social context which for the 
first time offers promise of some tangible measure 
of freedom and self-fulfillment for the mass of the 
Magyar people. 

See Czechoslovakia, CEB\iANY, Rumania, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Frederick L. Schuman. 

ICELAND. An island republic in the North Atlantic, 
situated 200 miles east of Greenland and about 
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540 miles northwest of Scotland; occupied by 
Anglo-American forces since May 10, 1940, for 
the duration of the war. Area. 39,709 square miles 
only one-fourth of which is habitable. Population 
in 1941, 121,618 (excluding Anglo-American 
forces). Populations of the chief towns: Reykjavik 
(capital), 70,902 inhabitants in 1942; Atoeyri, 
5,644; Hafnazfjordur, 3,783. 

Oev«mm«nt. The Constitution of May 18, 1920, 
(amended in 1934 and 1941) provided for a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The King of Denmark exer- 
cised executive power through a responsible Cabi- 
net Legislative power rested conjointly with the 
King and the Aiming, the oldest parliament in the 
world, established 930 a.d. The Althing consists of 
52 elected members. One third of its members are 
elected to the upper chamber by the whole Althing; 
the other two-thirds form the lower chamber. 

On Apr. 10, 1940, the Althing authorized the 
Government temporarily to exercise the sovereign 
powers vested in King Christian X and to assume 
full charge of Iceland's foreign afFairs, previously 
conducted by Denmark under the Act of Union. 
The Althing on May 16, 1941, adopted various 
constitutional amendments with a view to establish- 
ing an independent republic upon expiration of 
the Act of Union in 1943. Sveinn Bjomsson, former 
Icelandic Minister to Denmark, was elected Regent 
on June 17, 1941. After the proclamation of the 
republic on June 17, 1944, Bjomsson became Presi- 
dent. Chosen by the Althing for a one-year term, 
he was continued in office in 1945; see Events 
below. 

Events, 1945. In contrast with 1944, when Iceland 
achieved full national independence and elected 
its first President, the past year was imeventful for 
the little island republic. 

Even in the final phase of the war Iceland suf- 
fered a shipping disaster: in mid-February, die 
S.S. Dettifoss. last passenger ship plying between 
Iceland and the United States, was torpedoed and 
sunk with the loss of 15 lives. 

Considerable disappointment was felt in po- 
litical circles at the Allies’ failure to invite Iceland 
to the San Francisco Conference. Such an invita- 
tion would probably have been extended had Ice- 
land declared war on Germany before March 1. 
But quite apart from the fact that Iceland in 1918 
announced itself perennially neutral and embodied 
this declaration in its Constitution, the predominant 
feeling was that it would be ridiculous for a country 
without any armed forces whatsoever to declare 
war on anybody. 

The first popular election for the presidency, 
scheduled for May, was called off when no opposi- 
tion developed in the Althing against continuing 
the incumbent, Sveinn Bjomsson, in office. On 
March 28, the assembly a^eed by acclamation to 
reelect the first President, whose initial term was 
due to expire in June 1945, for the regular four- 
year period ending in 1949. 

The question of American bases in Iceland con- 
tinued to agitate public opinion throughout the 
year. On June 3, Brig. Gen. Martinus Stenseth, 
U.S. commander on the island, declared in Stock- 
holm that after four or five months Iceland no 
longer would be needed as a military base. He fore- 
cast the withdrawal at that time of all American 
forces except for the staff of the principal airfield 
near Reykjavik, which is an intermediary landing 
place on the United States-Sweden air transport 
;*oute. 

In October, however, rraorts gained wide cir- 
culation that the United States was negotiating 
with the Reykjavik Government for a 99-year lease 


of the military and naval bases established on the 
island. Apparently in connection with this develop- 
ment, Representative Bertrand W. Gearhart of 
California on Oct. 29 introduced a resolution in 
the House, in Washington, to invite Iceland into 
the United States as the 49th state. The suggestion 
was as coolly received m Iceland as in the U.S. 

Production. Fishing is the chief industry; it sup- 
ports nearly 30 per cent of the population directly 
and in 1942 it provided 96 percent of the value 
of all exports. About 36 per cent of the inhabitants 
hve by agriculture, sheep raising, and dairy farm- 
ing. Potatoes, turnips, and hay are the chief crops. 
There are very few trees and only low grade coal 
deposits, but extensive peat deposits are used for 
fuel ana many buildings in Reykjavik are heated 
by water from hot springs. 

Foroign Trodo. Imports in 1944 averaged 20,610,- 
000 crowns a niontn, while exports were valued at 
21,190,000 crowns monthly. Great Britain and the 
U.S. were the chief trading countries during tlie 
war. 

Joachim Joesten. 

ILLUMINATION. In spite of wartime limitations, sig- 
nificant progress was made in illuminating engi- 
neering and allied activities. Many were military 
developments, some of which now may be talked 
about. In the more ordinary applications of light, 
never before have there been such high levels of 
illumination as during tlie war years. The practi- 
cal value of high illumination levels in getting out 
the quantity and quahty of war goods demanded 
of American industry was demonstrated beyond 
doubt. Outstanding contrast was the development 
of an understanding and technique of low-level 
illumination such as was required for blackout con- 
ditions. 

The number of large lamps sold reached an 
annual total of 850 million units in 1944, or 180 
percent of the 1938 total. Fluorescent lamp con- 
sumption progressively doubled itself during tlie 
war years, reaching a high of 35 million units in 
1945. The total sales of all types of lighting equip- 
ment rose to a peak of more than $250,000,000 in 
1942, and electric power consumption for illumina- 
tion rose above the level of 60 billion kw-hr an- 
nually during the war years, 200 percent of the 
1938 level. 

Military use of light and lighting equipment 
ranged from the 600-million candlepower search- 
lights to high-level fluorescent lighting in battle- 
ship control rooms, and down to the scarcely meas- 
uriible light radiated by phosphorous tape and ra- 
diactivated fluorescent instrument dials and marker 
buttons used in combat under blackout conditions. 
Military construction projects were floodlighted by 
means of portable equipment. Temporary and 
emergency landing strips were floodlighted and 
outlined by air-borne lighting kits. An especially 
rugged “high-impact” filament lamp was designed 
for the Navy. This lamp has a special crystal struc- 
ture in the tungsten wire to give it mechanical 
strength eitlier hot or cold. The filament is coiled 
on a small mandrel with hi^ pitch to resist distor- 
tion while burning; multiple supports for the fila- 
ment were used with a 90 degree bend at each 
loop to prevent “interlock;” A special cushioning 
base with either a copper-wire mesh or rubber 
sleeve provided strength sufficient to resist every 
shock except a direct hit. 

Much of the superior marksmanship of aerial 
gunners was due to the optical gunsight. This uti- 
lized a special gunsight lamp about the size of 
a walnut which comprised a complete optical pro- 
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jector within a frosted and silvered bulb. Special 
forms of filament in this lamp were mounted ac- 
curately within the bulb to project uniform and 
intense light on the reticle of the gunsight, creat- 
ing the sight range used for aiming. The sea-rescue 
lamp is similar in principle, and with no other op- 
tical accessories throws a beam visible at night for 
60 nautical miles in clear weather. A lighting kit 
containing complete equipment for lighting an 
emergency airport, ana readily portable by air, 
was developea in 1944. Little 10- and 25-watt 
120-volt lamps were used for outline lighting in 
small prismatic hoods. The floodlight lamp is a 
special 1250-watt 120-volt biplane filament lamp 
suitable for use in a Fresnel lens optical system. 
The flashing beacon lamp is a 99-watt 110-volt 
lamp with special filament. Thousands of these 
kits were made and used, chiefly in the Pacific 
area. Tons of fluorescent and phosphorescent ma- 
terials were used for aircraft and marine instru- 
ment dials, military maps, luminescent guide tape, 
signal flags, sea rescue kits, and many other uses. 
During the last days of the Belgian Bulge, 10,000 
pounds of brilliant fluorescent identification panels 
were flown daily to Europe to be used by U.S. 
ground forces to identify themselves to friendly 
aircraft. This was necessary because so muen 
American equipment had been captured by the 
Germans that Allied fliers could not tell friend 
from foe. 

Photographic lighting and the use of light and 
ultraviolet radiation in photochemical reactions 
ranked high in military importance. It can be 
reported that on every front round-the-clock recon- 
naissance photographic runs were made by airmen, 
the night pictures being lighted from high-flying 
airplanes by new and enormously high-powered 
flash electric lamps. In photochemistiy, some of 
the more important wartime products were cre- 
ated by the use of tlie catalytic action of light, 
chiefly the near-ultraviolet. An example is the gas 
hexachlorethane used for smoke screen.* The gas 
was used in large quantities in Europe and was 
made entirely Dy photochemical processes em- 
ploying mercury-vapor lamps. 

Developments’ of commercial lighting included 
some new sources. “Slimline” fluorescent lights 
werd created to provide longer thinner lamps for 
showcase lighting and other installations where 
space is limited or where long ribbons of light are 
desired. Development of a 32-watt 12-inch “cir- 
cline” lamp was demonstrated in November, for 
use in portable fixtures or for decorative purposes. 
Miniature fluorescent lamps were developea for 
decorative purposes including Christmas-tree light- 
ing. A 375-watt infrared lamp was developed for 
industrial heating service. A new color for fluo- 
rescent lamps, known as 4500-degree white, was 
announced for 40-watt and 100-watt sizes. This 
provides a color between the 3500-dcOTee stand- 
ard white and the 6500-degree, called daylight. 
Special fluorescent lamps were developed for di- 
rect-current service. A new 400-watt mercury va- 
por lamp was developed for street lighting service, 
and some experimental installations made. Experi- 
mental installations also were made of fluorescent 
lights for street lighting purposes. A new photo- 
flash bulb was developed for use with daylight 
color film, to provide better color balance and 40 
percent more light output, as the result of the use 
of an improved blue dye in the lacquer coating of 
the lamp. A 1-watt fluorescent glow lamp was an- 
nounced for night-light and safety-light service 
chiefly in the home. New fluorescent lamps with a 
new phosphor and special glass provide erythemal 


radiation for sun-lamp service; to be available in 
20- watt and 40-watt sizes Corresponding improve- 
ments were reported in accessories and related fix- 
tures. Experiments are continuing in the use of 
ultraviolet radiation for the reduction of air-bome 
bacteria in stores, schoolrooms, homes, and other 
places where public health is affected. 

G. Ross Hennincer. 

IMMIGRATION, EMIGRATION, AND NATURALIZATION. 

The immigration and nationality laws are admin- 
istered by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the United States Department of Justice. 

Immigration and Emigration. During the fiscal year 
which ended June 30, 1945, 38,119 immigrant 
aliens were adinitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence. This represents a 34 percent 
increase over the 28,551 immigrants admitted in 
the previous year, and is the largest number ad- 
mitted in any year since the United States entered 
World War II. However, it is a marked decrease 
from the admissions of prewar years which ag- 
gregated 51,776 in 1941, 70,756 in 1940, and 82,- 
998 in 1939. The permissible quota for the year was 
153,879 but just 7.5 percent of the quota was 
filled by the 11,623 quota immigrants admitted. 
The quota of 105 persons of the Chinese race, au- 
thorized by the Act of December 17, 1943, was the 
only quota completely filled. However, a number 
of countries witn small quotas, Greece, Portugal, 
and Spain, completed at least 85 percent of their 
quotas. Of the 26,496 non-quota immigrants 22,- 
770 were natives of non-quota countries, chiefly 
Canada and Mexico. Other non-quota immigrants 
were 3,078 relatives of citizens, 230 ministers, 
professors, and their wives and children, and 360 
in all other* classes. The number of immigrant 
aliens admitted, showing the countries in which 
they last resided, and the number of resident aliens 
departing for future permanent residence abroad, 
are shown in the accompanying table. 

Aliens admitted for temporary stay, and resident 
aliens returning from a brief sojourn abroad, totaled 
164,247. This number comprised 18,054 govern- 
ment officials, their employees and families; 107,- 
729 visitors for business or pleasure, 28,174 aliens 
in transit through the United States, 6,896 return- 
ing resident aliens, 2,866 students, and 528 in 
other plasses. The relaxation of travel restrictions 
by the governments of Canada and the United 
States accounts in a large measure for the increase 
of 42 percent from the number of non-immigrants 
admitted last year. 

Aliens seeking admission to the United States 
who do not meet the requirements for entry are ex- 
cluded at the ports of entry. During the past year 
2,341 aliens seeking admission for 30 days or 
longer and 1,901 aliens at the land borders who 
wished to come in for less than 30 days were ex- 
cluded. Of those who sought admission to remain 
for more than 30 days, 70.4 percent were excluded 
at the Canadian border, 14.5 percent at the Mexi- 
can border, and the remainder at the seaports. The 
Act of September 27, 1944, amended Sec. 3 of the 
Act of Feoruary 5, 1917, so as to exclude “persons 
who have departed from the jurisdiction of the 
United States for the purpose or evading or avoid- 
ing training or service in the armed forces of the 
United States during time of war or during a period 
declared by the President to be a national emer- 
ency.” Under this new provision, 6 persons were 
ebarred from entering the United States who 
sought to enter for 30 days or more, and 9 were 
excluded who sought admission for less than 30 
days. 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT 
ALIENS DEPARTED, FISCAL YEARS 1944 AND 1945, 
BY COUNTRIES OF LAST OR INTENDED FUTURE 
PERMANENT RESIDENCE 



Immigrant 

Emigrant 


W4 

104S 

1944 

194S 

Counlrteg 





All countries 

. . . 28,551 38.119 

5,669 

7,442 

Europe 

. 4,509 

5,943 

2,660 

3,997 

Albania 

1 

1 



Belgium. 

126 

71 

i 

29 

Bxilwia 

6 

3 



Czechosloyakia 

136 

64 


3 

Denmark 

61 

43 


1 

Eatonia 

26 

16 


. . 

Finland 

29 

29 

13 

8 

France 

387 

201 

11 

242 

Germany 

238 

172 

2 

2 

(England . 

1,210 

2,784 

2,199 

2.709 

Great Britain ^ Scotland 

96 

192 

116 

296 

[Wales 

15 

53 

8 

17 

Greece 

226 

176 


3 

Hungary 

87 

54 



Ireland (Eire) 

68 

125 

11 


Italy. . . . 

120 

213 

1 

8 

Latvia 

24 

16 



Lithuania 

37 

19 



Netherlands 

71 

50 

Q 

i3 

Northern Ireland 

44 

302 

7 

22 

Norway 

127 

61 

9 

17 

Poland 

292 

195 

1 


Portugal 

431 

570 

148 

i9i 

Rumania . . 

70 

77 



Spain 

271 

156 

29 

78 

Sweden 

58 

45 

35 

79 

Switzerland ... 

33 

39 

2 

32 

USSR 

41 

18 

19 

73 

Yugoslavia 

93 

88 

5 

6 

Other Europe 

85 

110 

40 

130 

Asia. ... 

227 

442 

95 

329 

China. . . ... 

60 

71 

44 

176 

Japan . 

4 

1 



Palestine 

45 

133 

lb 

*43 

Syria 

8 

18 

4 

3 

Other Asia . . 

120 

219 

37 

107 

Canada . . . 

9,821 

11,079 

451 

567 

Newfoundland .... 

322 

451 

9 

38 

Mexico 

6,598 

6,702 

1,732 

1,170 

West Indies 

3.198 

5,452 

58 

123 

Central America 

1.985 

3,423 

238 

246 

South America. ... 

. 1,160 

1,609 

190 

346 

Africa 

112 

406 

76 

124 

Australia 

461 

1,261 

121 

138 

New Zealand 

116 

364 

12 

23 

Other count iiee 

42 

987 

15 

341 


The greatest volume of travel into and out of 
the United States from foreim territory occurs at 
the Canadian and Mexican oorders where aliens 
and citizens frequently make daily or weekly cross- 
ings and re-crossings. During the fiscal year 1945 
there were 55,801,140 such entries of which 27,- 
395,495 were by aliens and 28,405,645 were by 
citizens. 

Passengers arriving by air at land and seaports 
totalled 304,331, and continued an upward trend 
represented by an increase from 251,237 in 1944 
and 162,019 in 1943. Immigrant Inspectors boarded 
76,946 vessels and 44,389 planes, and in so doing 
examined 768,921 alien crewmen and 894,915 
citizen crewmen. Alien crewmen who deserted 
numbered 5,577, including 1,519 British, 1,325 
Chinese, and 911 Norwegian. 

The continued manpower shortage led to the 
extension of regulations and agreements reached 
with nearby countries regarding the importation 
of alien laborers. Since 19^, when the first agree- 
ments were made, there have been 354,896 la- 
borers admitted to the United States, chiefly from 
Mexico and the West Indies. Most of these persons 
have been repatriated. On June 30, 1945, theta 
remained in the United States 99,434 agricultural 
laborers, 64,990 railroad track workers, and 17,333 
aliens employed in industries and services essential 


to the war effort. These are now in the process of 
being returned to their homelands. 

D«porNilioiit and Voluntary Doparturot. Importation 
of large numbers of alien laborers from nearby 
countries, augn^ted by the alien seamen who 
deserted at United States ports, plus the backlog 
of warrants for deportation of persons destined to 
European countries which could not be executed 
during the war years, caused a greater number of 
deportations and voluntary departures of deport- 
able aliens than during any previous year on record. 
In all, 11,270 aliens were deported and 69,490 
aliens who had been adjudged deportable were 
allowed to depart at their own expense without 
warrants of deportation. Among them were more 
than 8,000 Mexican nationals deported and 50,900 
who returned voluntarily across the Mexican 
border. With the end of the European phase of tlie 
war it was possible to begin the return of deport- 
able aliens to Europe. The first group left on May 
31, 1945, on board the S. S. Grip^olm. The group 
consisted of 671 deportees, of whom 523 were 
Italian, 147 Greek, and 1 Arabian. The principal 
causes for deportation of aliens under warrants 
were: (a) entry without a valid immiCTation visa, 
(b) remaining longer than authorized, (c) entry of 
persons who had been previously debarred and de- 
ported. Three other groups of aliens were deported 
to Europe in the ensuing six months. 

Border Patrol. The average size of the force of 
Border Patrol officers and employees in all grades 
of duty during the fiscal year 1945 was 1,065. 
These officers patrolled 8,863,416 miles, examined 
1,254,533 conveyances, and Questioned 4,161,573 
persons. They seized and delivered to other ap- 
propriate law-enforcement agencies 75 automo- 
biles and trucks valued at $39,664 and recovered 
25 such vehicles valued at $15,135, restoring these 
to the owners from whom they had been stolen. 
During the year Border Patrol officers apprehended 
69,164 aliens. This represents an increase of 122 
percent or 37,990 aliens over last year, and 3,737 
aliens more than the combined totals of the 4 
preceding years. This was due to the unprece- 
dented influx of Mexican nationals into the Im- 
perial Valley of California, the Yuma Valley of 
California and Arizona, and the lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. Patrol officers also apprehended 
136 alien smugglers, 20 more than in 1944, and 
1,339 violators of other laws, a decrease of 44 
percent over last year. 

Allans and Allan Ragistrorion. All aliens remaining 
in the United States for 29 days or longer are re- 
quired to register under the provisions of the Alien 
Registration Act of 1940. During the fiscal year 
1945 there were 153,015 registrations recorded. 
The Initial registration for aliens began on August 
27, 1940, and continued through December 26 of 
that year. During this period 4,889,770 aliens 
registered as residents of continental United States. 
Factors determining the alien pcmulation are net 
immigration, naturalization, and mortality. By 
using the true figures for immigration and naturali- 
zations, and estimating the alien mortality for the 
period, it is possible to arrive at the approximate 
alien mpulation. On such a basis it is estimated 
that there were approximately 3,050,000 resident 
aliens in continental United States on June 30, 
1945. This estimate does not take into account those 
here temporarily; that is, non-immigrants, border 
crossers, and imported laborers. 

Naturalizotion. Certificates of naturalization were 
issued in the United States and overseas to 231,402 
persons during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945. 
This is a marked decrease from the highest re- 
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corded figures of 441,979 certificates granted in 
the fiscal year 1944. Of the certificates issued in 
1945, 208,707 were received by civilians. The 
nations to which new citizens formerly owed al- 
legiance were: British Eximire 36,798; Czechoslo- 
vakia 5,561; Germany 42,720; Greece 3,838; Hun- 
gary 6,075; Italy 39,654; Poland 20,003; USSR 
11,714; Yugoslavia 3,614; all other countries 38,- 
730. During the year 9,782 petitions for naturaliza- 
tion were denied; there were 7,297 denied in the 
fiscal year 1944. 

The Second War Powers Act, approved March 
27, 1942, made available an expeditious naturaliza- 
tion procedure to non-citizens serving in the armed 
forces of the United States. The statute provided 
a judicial naturalization process for those residing 
within the jurisdiction of a naturalization court, 
and an administrative naturalization process for 
those serving abroad. For the fiscal year 1945, 17,- 
029 members of the military and naval forces re- 
siding in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands were admitted to 
citizenship on the basis of petitions filed with 
naturalization courts. Such persons formerly owed 
allegiance to the following countries: British Em- 
pire 4,914; China 367; Czechoslovakia 243; Ger- 
many 2,290; Greece 378; Hungary 204; Italy 1,562; 
Mexico 2,316; Poland 618; Switzerland 214; 
USSR 334; all other countries 3,589. In addition, a 
total of 5,666 persons serving abroad with the 
armed forces of the United States were admitted to 
citizenship by designated representatives of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Serv^ice under the ad- 
ministrative process. Naturalizations were granted 
in the following areas: England 997; France 1,208; 
Italy 'J27; other Europe 127; India 246; other 
Asia 115; Australia 444; New Guinea 1,411; other 
Pacific 239; all other countries 152. Among such 
petitioners naturalized were 1,899 subjects of the 
British Empire, 326 Germans, 427 Italians, 191 
Poles, 116 Russians, 590 Filipinos, 1,121 Mexicans, 
and 92 Chinese. 

There were 165 naturalization certificates ju- 
dicially granted which were revoked during the 
year, a reduction of 73 as compared with the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. In 122 cases the Foreign Ser\ice 
of the State Department initiated the action be- 
cause naturalized citizens of this coimtry became 
ermanent residents of foreign countries within 
ve years after naturalization. In the remaining 
43 cases the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice initiated action because naturalization was 
fraudulently Or illegally procured. 

Nationalit>' may be lost involuntarily through 
committing treason against the United States or 
attempting by force to overthrow, or bearing arms 
against, the United States, provided there is con- 
viction by court martial or a court of competent 
jurisdiction; through deserting the military or naval 
service of the United States in time of war, pro- 
vided there is conviction by a court martial and 
dismissal or dishonorable discharge as a result of 
such conviction. Nationality may also be lost by 
departing from or remaining outside the jiuisdic- 
tion of the United States in time of war or national 
emergency for the purpose of evading or avoiding 
training and service in the armed forces of the 
United States. In addition to approximately 5,000 
American-bom Japanese, whose renunciation of 
citizenship was approved by the Attorney General, 
there were 1,936 persons who expatriated them- 
selves in the past year; 1,896 of these took affirma- 
tive action in a forei^ country which resulted in 
loss of citizenririp. 

Petitions for naturalization, exclusive of over- 


seas petitions by members of the armed forces, 
were filed by 195,917 persons. Declarations of in- 
tention filed in the fiscal year 1945 dropped to 31,- 
195, the lowest number recorded since 1907, which 
was the first year in which consolidated statistical 
records of naturalization were made. There were 
42,368 declarations filed in 1944, 1 15,664 in 1943, 
and 221,796 in 1942. 

Alim EnmiUf. Alien enemies include natives, citi- 
zens, denizens, and subjects of countries with which 
the United States has been at war (Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungaty, Rumania, and, Bulgaria). 
By authority of Presidential Proclamations of De- 
cember 7 and 8, 1941, and January 14, 1942, a 
series of regulations was promulgated by the De- 
partment of Justice afiFecting the conduct of citi- 
zens and subjects of Japan, Germany, and Italy, 
14 years and older. (On October 19, 1942, aliens 
of Italian nationality were excepted h'om the 
travel regulations prescribed for alien enemies by 
the Attorney General. ) The President, by proclama- 
tion on December 12, 1945, revoked the regula- 
tions of December 7 and 8, 1941, relating to the 
possession of certain prohibited articles, and to 
travel within the boundaries of the United States. 

During the fiscal year 1945 the population of 
alien enemy detention camps increased by 2,784, 
including 116 children bom at the family intern- 
ment camps. In the same period, 1,658 were re- 
leased from the camps; 792 for repatriation, 627 
on parole, 88 for internment at large, and 119 by 
discharge. In addition, 32 died, leaving 7,364 in 
custody at the close of the fiscal year. Of this 
number there were 2,107 Germans, 25 Italians, 
5,211 Japanese, 7 Hungarians, 2 Rumanians, and 
12 others. Of die total, 1,120 (197 Germans and 
923 Japanese) were persons who applied for volun- 
tary internment to join husbands or fathers in one 
of the family internment camps; 3,015 were persons 
apprehended in continental United States under 
Presidential warrants; 733 persons were brought 
to continental Unit^ States from Alaska and 
Hawaii, 1,952 from Central and South America; 
532 were seamen who were members of crews of 
enemy merchant vessels taken into custody in ports 
of the United States. Seven detention centers were 
in operation at die close of the fiscal year, four 
having been closed. 

New Legitlafion. The Act of December 19, 1944, 
eliminated in certain cases the liability of transpor- 
tation companies to fines and penalties for bringing 
aliens to the United, States without proper docu- 
ments, and authorized the Attorney General, in his 
discretion, to mitigate penalties incurred for failure 
to detain and deport alien seamen. 

The Act of December 22, 1944, eliminated the 
requirement of lawful admission in the cases of 
naturalization applicants who entered the United 
States prior to September 1, 1943, and who, during 
World War II, served honorably in the armea 
forces beyond the continental limits of the United 
States. 

The Act of April 30, 1945, provided for the im- 
position of severe penalties for procuring or at- 
tempting to procure the escape of any prisoner of 
war or interned enemy alien held by the United 
States or any of its allies. 

The Act of July 3, 1945, provided additional 
appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, on behalf of certain workers ent^ing the 
United States temporarily to perfonn labor essen- 
tial to the war effort. 

The Act (ff October 29, 1945, amended the Im- 
migration Act of May 26, 1924, so aa to add to the 
classes exdudable on the •ground of ineligibility 
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to citizenship certain aliens of neutral countries 
who applied for relief from training and service in 
the armed forces of the United States. 

The Act of October 11, 1945, amended the 
Nationality Act of 1940 by providing that na- 
tionality shall not be lost, under the provisions of 
Sections 404 or 407 of that Act, by certain citizens 
residing abroad until the expiration of six years 
following the date the said Nationality Act was 
approved. 

The Act of Dec. 28, 1945, ei^dited the ad- 
mission to the United States of alien spouses and 
alien minor children of citizen members of the 
armed forces, by exempting them from the docu- 
mentary requirements and from exclusion on the 
ground of certain physical and mental defects. 

Ugo Cahusi. 

INDIA. A peninsular sub-continent of Asia jutting 
into the Indian Ocean and separated from the rest 
of the continent by the Himalayas. The Indian 
Empire, a part of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, consists of British India, or the territories 
subject to British law, and the Indian States, ruled 
by native princes but under the indirect control of 
the British Parliament. The total area is 1,576,000 
square miles. Capital, New Delhi. Summer seat of 
government (April to November), Simla. 

Government. The King of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland also bears the title of Emperor of 
India. The Constitution, known as the Government 
of India Act, 1935, provided for an Indian federa- 
tion and provincial autonomy. Provincial autonomy 
went into effect Apr. 1, 1937, when elective legis- 
lative assemblies with responsible ministries were 
established in the 11 Governors’ Provinces under 
direct British rule. In Oct.-Nov., 1939, the All- 
India Congress ministries in 7 of the 11 provinces 
resigned and on Nov. 5, 1939, the Governor Gen- 
eral utilized his emergency powers to restore all 
governing powers in these provinces to the ap- 
pointive British governors. Parliamentary govern- 
ment was retained in the other four provinces and 
on Nov. 24, 1941, was restored in one additional 
province. 

The federation scheme provided for the union 
under a central government of the 11 Governors' 
Provinces and the 562 Native States ruled by 
Princes owing suzerainty to the British Crown, 
For different and often contradictory reasons fed- 
eration was opposed by most of the politically 
vocal elements in India. Following the outbreak 
of World War II, the Governor General announced, 
on Sept. 11, 1939, that no further steps toward 
federation would be taken until peace was con- 
cluded. 

In the meantime executive powers were con- 
centrated in the hands of the Governor General, or 
Viceroy, who is appointed by the Crown, usually 
for five years, and assisted by an appointive 
becutive Council, composed of 15 high officials 
(11 Indian and 4 British) responsible for the vari- 
ous administrative departments. The Governor 
General also holds the separate office of Crown 
Representative (established Apr. 1, 1937) through 
which he performs the functions of the Crown in 
relation to the Native States. Pending the federa- 
tion of the Governors’ Provinces and Native States, 
the Governor General remains under the direction 
of the Secretary of State for India in the British 
Cabinet, and the Central Legislature of British 
India, established, in 1921, continues in existence. 
The Legislature consists of a Council of State of 
32 elected and 26 nominated members (serving 
five years) and a Legislative Assembly of 102 


elected and 39 nominated members ( serving three 
years). The Central Legislature’s actions are not 
binding on the Governor General and his Cabinet. 

Governor General and Crown Representative, 
Field Marshal Viscount Archibald P. Wavell. who 
was appointed June 18, 1943. For political and 
other developments dunng 1945. see oelow. 

Evants, 1945. The political deaolock with respect 
to constitutional reform in India whidi existed 
since the failure of the Cripps mission in 1942 ( see 
Year Book for 1942, pp. 320-3211 persisted with 
little change of emphasis through the &st five 
months of 1945. The Conciliation Committee of 
the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference formed by the 
liberal leader Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in December, 
1944, continued its work without participation by 
the President of the Moslem League, Mohamed 
Ali Jinnah. The announced purpose of the com- 
mittee was to ascertain exactly what the various 
Indian commimities wanted and assess the measure 
of agreement among them, and then to recommend 
on its own responsibility, regardless of party or 
communal considerations, a just and practicable 
solution of the existing deadlock. Monandas K. 
Gandhi, speaking for the large Hindu majority, 
gave his approval, but that of the Moslems was 
officially withheld. 

New PropoMi/s. In March a proposal for ending 
the deadlock was made by Sir Zafrulla Khan, chair- 
man of the Indian delegation to the Commonwealth 
Relations conference just concluded in London. 
The recommendation was that the British Govern- 
ment should at once announce its readiness to 
accept any settlement upon which the Indians 
might agree within one year after the cessation of 
hostilities with Japan. Failing such a setHement 
within the ^ven period, Britain should herself 
frame a provisional constitution for India by which 
India would secure dominion status. This would 
remain in force as long as Indians themselves were 
not agreed upon an ^temative. This proposal was 
received with considerable interest in Britain but 
in India it failed to stir the opposing forces from 
their entrenched positions. 

At the end of March Field Marshal Viscount 
Wavell, the Viceroy, left India for London to dis- 
cuss India’s role in the Far Eastern war and to re- 
view the political situation. Shortly after tlie Vice- 
roy’s departure Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru sent him a 
telegram containine a new plan for India worked 
out by the Conciliation Committee. Under this 
plan India should at once be declared an inde- 
pendent state and treated as a dominion, even 
though, pending the coming into force of a new 
constitution, the Government of India might have 
to be conducted in conformity with the provisions 
of the Act of 1935. A Nationsd Government should 
be substituted for the existing Executive Council, 
by either of two methods outlined in the telegram. 

Jinnah, commenting on the proposals, said that 
if they were accepted, Moslem aspirations and their 
national demand for the Moslem state of Pakistan 
"would be torpedoed bv this subtle outflanking 
movement.” Moslem India, he said, would not 
accept any attempt to change the existing consti- 
tu’ in any way which would mean a united 
Inoia. If the British Government were stampeded 
into it, he added, the British Government alone 
would be responsible for the disastrous conse- 
quences to which it might lead. 

Other proposals appeared at the end of May in 
a pamphlet published by C. R. Rajagopalachari, 
former Congress Premier of Madras,' a moderate 
who resigned from the Congress Party in 19^ 
when the Cripps offer was refused. In the pam- 
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phlet, which was entitled "Reconciliation: Why 
and How/* Rajagopalachari urged action by the 
British at once in restoring responsible government 
to the provinces and offered several schemes by 
which the details might be worked out. 

In the meantime Lord Wavell's unexpectedly 
long absence in England, the end of the war in 
Europe and the imminence of a general election 
in Britain gave rise to rumors and speculations in 
India. On April 17 Gandhi disowned the Indian 
delegation to the conference at San Francisco as 
"camouflage** and "worse than no representation** 
because India should have elected representatives 
or none at all. After an extended criticism of the 
domination of one nation over another he refused 
to say more because he was observing a period of 
silence. 

Bhulabai Desai, leader of the Congress Party 
in the Central Assembly, let it be known that he 
too had submitted proposals to the Viceroy, look- 
ing towards the Indianization of the Executive 
Council. The Congress press took the line that 
there must be a national government responsible 
to the central legislature, a proposal which would 
gl^'e tlie approximately 250,000,000 Hindus domi- 
nation over the approximately 90,000,000 Moslems. 
Indian industrial leaders, including active sup- 
porters of Gandhi, who were interested in the 
scheme for planned development which had been 
announced in 1944 (see Year Book for 1944, 
p. 292), argued that India's urgent needs could 
not be met until the energies of Indian leaders 
were enlisted for creative work in the economic as 
well as in the political sphere. 

New British Offer. In the first days of June the 
tension increased. Lord Wavell reached Karachi 
on June 4 on his way back from London. Two 
secret meetings of the Executive Council were held 
on June 5tli. Leopold S. Amery, Secretary of State 
for India, said in London on June 6 that British 
and Indians alike wanted the deadlock ended. 
Finally, on June 14, a White Paper issued in Lon- 
don proposed the reconstitution of tlie Viceroy's 
Executive Committee as an all-Indian body except 
for the Viceroy and a commander-in-chicf. The new 
Executive Council would be appointed by the 
Viceroy from among Indian leaders selected by a 
conference of recognized party leaders, including 
Gandhi and Jinnah, and acceptance of ihe offer 
would be without prejudice to the future perma- 
nent form of Indian government or the Cnpps offer 
of Indian home rule, which was renewed. The 
proposals of the White Paper, as presented by 
Amery in the House of Commons, were com- 
mended by Labor Deputy Prime Minister Attlee 
and by Sir Stafford Cripps. 

The proposal was at first received calmly in 
India. The Viceroy called a meeting of leaders of 
21 political factions at Simla bn June 25. Gandhi, 
who maintained amiable relations with the Vice- 
roy in the interval, refused to attend and Moslems 
charged that he had torpedoed the conference. On 
the third day of the conference the inevitable 
conflict between Hindus and Moslems came to a 
head and on June 29 negotiations between the 
Congress Party and the Moslem League broke 
down. The Moslem League wished to name all 
the Moslems nominated for the Council, but the 
Congress Party, which claims Moslem member- 
ship, demanded the right to make at least one 
Moslem nomination. The Viceroy issued a state- 
ment on July 14, when the conference ended, com- 
menting on the failure of conversations after tibe 
adjournment of June 29, asking the members to 
retrain from recriminations. 


India and Whitehall. When the Labor Government 
came into power in Britain Indian opinion showed 
some disappointment that an end was not put to 
the India Office, but on the whole it indicated 
some satisfaction with Lord Pethick-Lawrepce, 
newly appointed peer and new Secretary of State 
for India. In his maiden speech in the House of 
Lords the new appointee made a good impression 
in his comments on the Indian situation and with 
his announcement that Lord Wavell would soon 
return to London for consultation. 

In the meantime Lord Wavell held a conference 
with the Indian provincial governors — the third 
since he became Viceroy — and obviously made 
plans for whatever changes might follow the elec- 
tions for the Gentral Assembly in the winter and 
the provincial elections in the spring of 1946. 

Labor Government Plan. Official statements by Lord 
Wavell and Prime Minister Attlee on Sept. 19 out- 
lined revised plans for the early realization of full 
self-government in India. The starting point was 
given as the general election, after which the Vice- 
roy would discuss with representatives of the pro- 
vincial legislative assemblies, the Cripps proposals 
("1942 Declaration”) for convening the constitu- 
tion-making body which it was the Government's 
announced intention to set up. Discussions with 
representatives of the Indian States were also 
planned. Althou^ die Cripps proposals remained 
the basis for discussion, tney lost their former 
rigidity and any alternatives or modifications which 
might prove preferable were now open to adoption. 
The Cripps proposal was that a new Indian union 
be established, constituting a dominion equal in 
every respect to other British dominions, and that 
steps be taken after the war to set up an elective 
body charged with framing a constitution. 

Reception of the plan in India conformed to 
pattern. The Working Committee of the Congress 
Party called the program "vague, inadequate, and 
unsatisfactory, and in its three-day meeting ending 
Sept. 23 the All-India Congress Committee sup- 
ported the Working Committee. Prolonged cheer- 
ing greeted the declaration by Pandit Jawsdiarlal 
Nehru, Congress Party leader recently released 
from custody, that Confess would not again at- 
tempt negotiation with the Moslem League, which 
had, he said, tried to humiliate Congress every 
time they made an approach. Lord Pethick-Law- 
rence said in comment that he was neither dis- 
turbed nor disheartened. 

Internal Friction. After the Labor Government's 

roposals were made the situation in India rapidly 

eteriorated. Hindu-Moslem riots in Bombay on 
Sept. 26 resulted in death to 17 persons and in- 
juries to 75. Rioting occurred in Calcutta in mid- 
November, with attendant casualties (including 4 
Americans dead and 30 injured) over opposition 
to trials of former Indian officers of the so-called 
"Indian National Army*' who went over to the 
Japanese. Pandit Jawanarlal Nehru, who became 
increasingly active, said in an election speech at 
Lahore on Nov. 20 that India would wait for no 
more declarations or promises from New Delhi and 
London, but would solve the issue of freedom 
itself. 

Moslem interest in the Palestine issue was very 
marked at this time. Jinnah said on Oct. 3 that 
“President Truman's reported Palestine immigra- 
tion proposal is an unwarranted encroachment on 
another country, monstrous and unjust.” At a pub- 
lic meeting in Bombay on Nov. 8 he said that 
Moslems would not remain mere spectators of the 
Arab struggle against British imperialian and 
against the illegal immigration of Jews into Pales- 
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tine and criticised ''President Truman s eftrontery'* 
in putting pressure upon the British Government 
to allow 100,000 Jews into Palestine when he him- 
self would pennit only a few Indians to enter the 
United States. 

Nww Brithh SiaivnmtiM. On Dec. 4,* Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence in the House of Lords and Herbert 
Morrison in the House of Commons made identical 
statements on India which emphasized that the 
setting up of a constitution-making body in India 
was a matter of the greatest urgency. The state- 
ments contained a warning against attempts to 
Solve the constitutional issue by force and an- 
nounced that a Parliamentary delegation would 
soon visit India with a view to removing misunder- 
standings. The Hindustani Times in its next issue 
headed its comment “A Purposeless Statement.” 

The Viceroy, shaking on Dec. 10 at the annual 
meeting of the (Cambers of Commerce, made an 
earnest appeal to Indian leaders to exercise modera- 
tion and to avert the ci^’il violence and strife which 
threatened tlie country. Lord Wavell said that 
India stood ”at the golden gate of political and 
economic opportunity * and yet “at the edge of 
tragedy.” 

Industrial Planning. The authors of the Bombay 
Plan issued a second part of their scheme in the 
middle of January. The Bombay Plan of National 
Development, first issued early in 1944, was the 
work of 8 leading industrialists who were either 
supporters of the Conmess Party or were strongly 
nationalist in their political outlook. Its proposals 
included the investment of 10,000 crores of rupees 
in industrial development and the doubling of the 
per capita national income within 15 years. 

In the second part of the report the authors 
expressed their belief in individual initiative and 
enterprise, but added that the interests of the 
community should be safeguarded against the 
abuse of individual freedom. The State, therefore, 
should play a positive rdle in the direction of eco- 
nomic policy, according to the report. 

A statement on industrial policy issued by the 
Government of India, on April 23, indicated de- 
cisions reached on the policy of industrializing 
India rapidly after the war. The development, in 
cooperation with industry, was to be planned so as 
to maintain a balance between basic and consump- 
tion goods and to give India the benefit of a widely 
spread industrial structure and its integration with 
agriculture. In order to make their coordinated 
development possible, 20 important industries were 
to be taken out of the charge of the provincial 
governments and made central government sub- 
jects. This report followed the lines previously 
suggested by the Reconstruction Committee of the 
Viceroy's Council, jformed in 1943. The head of 
the committee since August, 1044, has been Sir 
Ardeshir Dalai, one of the eight original proponents 
of the “Bombay Plan” and an executive of Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

The statement was almost immediately attacked 
— first on political grounds and then on its failure 
to promise unlimited tariff protection to all in- 
dustries, its qualifications wim reqpect to quality 
and price in the purchase of domestic manufac- 
tures, and its control over concentration of assets 
according to communities. Hindu and Pars! busi- 
ness interests^ were quick to call the plan “simple 
bureaucracy,” vague and blurred, and a dangerous 
concentration of power in the Government. 

kapart on Bangal. The Bengal famine of 1943 
(see Year Book for 1943, p. 281) revealed such 
deep-rooted local maladministration that efforts 
were still being made to get at the roots of the 


situation. The Bengal Administration Inquiry Com- 
mittee. 1944-1945 ( the Rowlands Cominittee ) 
published its report in Britain in October, 1945. 
The accounts of corruption in the administration 
were not unexpected, but the committee also criti- 
cized the land-holding system and advocated the 
setting up of a separate Ministry of Land Reform. 

Ricnara Gardiner Case, fonner Australian Am- 
bassador to Washinrton. who undertook the Gov- 
ernorship of Bengal when a, more vigorous ad- 
ministration was demanded in December, 1943, 
resigned in 1945, and Frederick Burrows, a 
Britiidi railway trade union leader, was appointed 
to succeed hhn after Casey's retirement in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. Rice prospects at the end of the year 
were not good ana imports from Burma and Siam 
in 1946 were allottea by the Combined Foods 
Boards in November, 1945. 

Other ivntg. It was reported from Tokyo on 
August 23 that Subhas Chandra Bose, Indian po- 
litical leader who headed the puppet government 
which the Japanese planned for India, died in an 
airplane crash in Formosa on Aug. 19. The report, 
if true, meant that the British authorities would be 
reliev^ of a difficult problem, for Bose had a con- 
siderable Indian following. India adhered to the 
Bretton Woods agreement at the end of December. 
Indian journals almost without exception gave 
notice, however, that India would not consent to 
die scahng down of the British debt to India — ^the 
largest of the debts involved in the American re- 

S * ment that Britain should scale down sterling 

Population. According to the census of 1941 the 
population of the country was 388,997,955, most 
of whom (87 per cfcnt) live in villages. The small 
percentage of city dwellers live in such key cities 
as Calcutta, Bomoay. Madras and Hyderabad. The 
density of the population (about 245 per square 
mile) is one-third of that of England and Wales 
(724) or Belgium (723) and less than that of 
Switzerland (265 per square mile). 

The birth rate rose from 31.3 per tliousand in 
1931 to 34.1 in 1938. The death rate decreased 
from 24.9 in 1931 to 22.0 in 1941. The infant 
mortality rate is 162 per thousand. 

Although the Indian population includes more 
than 45 ^oups speaking nearly 200 different lan- 
guages, dassification is commonly made according 
to the following religious communities: 66 per cent 
Hindus, 24 per cent Moslems, and the remaining 
10 per cent of a wide variety of racial groups and 
creeds. 

Education. Substantial increases in the enroUm^t 
of students in schools and colleges have caused 
an increase in literacy from 6.9 per cent in 1931 
to 12.2 per cent in 1941. The level of literacy is 
considerably higher in the native states, with 
Travancores 47.7 per cent, Cochin’s 35.4 and 
Baroda's 23.0. 

A solution to the problem of illiteracy was sought 
in a plan devised by the Educational Adviser to 
the Government of India in 1944 {the “Sargent 
jPlan”). The plan contemplates a 40-year pro^am 
of educational expansion, with free compiusory 
schooling for all children from 6 to 14. There 
would be an ^ansion of all of the existing recog- 
nized institutions: elementary, secondary (aca- 
demic and technical), univendty, specialized, and 
adult. 

Productioii. India is the world’s largest producer 
of sugar cane, mica, jute, and lac, and ranks second 
in cotfon, tea, and manganese. It has the largest 
reserves of hig^-grade iron ore in the world and the 
largest single iron and steel plant in the British 
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Commonwealth. The other chief industries are 
textiles, sugar refining, cement, soap, shoes, and 
chemicals. Manv new industries were started after 
World War II began. Although India is primarily 
an agricultural country she is ranked among the 
8 leading industrial nations. 

Trade and Finance. Foreign trade has increased 
during the war and an export balance has been 
maintained. Exports rose from 03.43 crores of 
rupees in 1944 to 109.23 in 1945, while imports 
rose from 52.22 to 93.90 in the same period. 
United States trade with India showed a marked 
increase during the war years. Total U.S. exports 
increased from an annual average of $35,000,000 
in the years 1936-1939 to $777,000,000 in 1944, 
while United States imports from India rose from 
$75,000,000 to $145,0(^,000 for the same dates. 

India emerged from the war a creditor nation. 
She reduced her prewar sterling debt of 4,000,000,- 
000 rupees to a negligible sum and accumulated 
sterling credits amounting to more than $4,000,- 
(X)0,0()0 on Mar. 31, 1945. This creditor position 
was due largely to purchases by the United King- 
dom and military and other expenditures made 
on behalf of the United Kingdom. India has also 
purchased its company-managed railways and 
discharged a number of domestic and foreign obli- 
gations not covered in the above transactions. 

• AlZAOA 03MSTOCK. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS, Office of. A branch of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior which has the manage- 
ment of all Indian affairs and of all matters arising 
out of Indian relations. It is responsible for upkeep 
on about 200 Indian reservations and supervises 
the education of 36,000 Indian children, (jommis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in 1945: William A. Bro- 
phy. For Indians, see also Alaska. 

INDOCHINA. The southeastern peninsula of Asia, 
consisting of Burma, Federated Malay States, 
French Indochina, Siam, Straits Settlements, and 
the U^federated Malay States. 

INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION. A Division of 
the U S. Department of Commerce (fonnerly of 
the War Department) incorporated to carry out 
sections of the Transportation Act of 1920, to make 
possible the coordination of rail and water trans- 
portation in the United States. It is organized along 
the lines of a trunk-line railroad and functions en- 
tirely on funds derived from operations. It oper- 
ates barge lines on several important water routes. 
Chairman of the Board and President: John S. 
Powell, Acting. 

INSECT PESTS AND PLANT QUARANTINES. Research 
conducted cooperatively by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant C^arantine with Federal, State, 
and other agencies, has developed new insecticidal 
materials and applications which promise far- 
reaching effects upon the future control of insect 
pests. With the ending of the war, requirements by 
the armed forces have decreased appreciably, 
making available for agricultural and civilian use 
such new developments as DDT (dlchloro- 
diphenyl-trichloroethane) and the so-called aerosol 
“bombs.” The more promising recent methods and 
materials are being adapted to the control of pests 
of major importance, and to maintain the produc- 
tion of food, lumber and fiber, and information on 
these new methods is being made available to 
farmers, householders, and the industries con- 
cerned. Intensive study is being made of the i>os- 
sible limitations or haiburds involved, and of pos- 


sible more suitable weapons in this constant battle 
against injurious insects. 

Plant Quarantine. Developments in the war situa- 
tion have strongly affected plant-quarantine en- 
forcement at maritime ports. Ship arrivals, during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, increased 30 
per cent over those of 1944 to a total of 35,555. 
The Army program for returning troops from for- 
eign areas by airplane accelerated the rapid 
growth of air-Dome commerce. During the fiscal 
year 1945, 45,728 airplanes were inspected at 42 
ports of entry, an increase of 112 percent over the 
previous year. It was necessary to provide plant- 
ouarantine protection at 5 ports formerly without 
this service, and inspection nas now been inaugu- 
rated in Alaska. Nearly 65,(X)0 freight cars were 
inspected upon crossing the Mexican border, and 
more than 9,000 were fumigated as a condition of 
entry; these figures represent a decrease in this 
activity over the previous year, due to a reduction 
in traffic and the employment of procedures for 
waiving fumigation when it can be done without 
additional risk of pest entry. In addition, 5,390 
Pullman and passenger coaches and about 4,800,- 
(XX) other vehicles and over 930,000 pieces of 
baggage were inspected, upon arrival from Mexico, 
in cooperation with U. S. Customs. The use of tight 
railway refrigerator cars for the bulk fumigation 
of plant material with methyl bromide was au- 
thorized during the year. 

Intact Identification. Over 59,000 insect specimens 
were identified during the fiscal year 1945, as a 
basis for the institution of proper control or quaran- 
tine action, or in connection with experimental 
work. In addition, approximately 6,000 samples of 
insects and mites involved in human-health prob- 
lems were identified for the Army, Navy, and 
Public Health Service. Direct assistance or instruc- 
tion in insect identification and classification was 
given many officers of these branches of the 
service. 

New Intecticidet ond Mathodt of Application. Solu- 
tions, emulsions, powders, and aerosols containing 
DDT were formulated and tested, and specifica- 
tions worked out for commercial grades of DDT 
and certain DDT preparations. Methods and for- 
mulations for its use have been used effectively by 
the armed forces. Preliminary recommendations 
have been made for the use of such insecticides 
against some insects, especiallv household pests 
such as mosquitoes, fiies, bedbugs, and cock- 
roaches. Extensive experimentation has shown 
formulations containing this important new ma- 
terial to hold much promise against a number of 
insects injurious to agriculture. Although not ef- 
fective against all, it will be useful against many 
injurious to livestock and crops. Certain of its 
limitations still remain to be worked out before 
DDT can be recommended for use against some 
pests. 

A new insecticidal material, the activ'e principle 
of which is the gamma isomer of benzene hexa- 
chloride, was tested and found to be more toxic 
than DDT to some Insects and less toxic to others. 

Of special interest is the extension of the useful- 
ness of the aerosol method of dispersing insecti- 
cides, both the liquefied-gas aerosol and those In 
the form of smokes. Varied types of distributors, 
whereby a concentrated spray, broken into very 
fine droplets, can be effectively applied from the 
air, have enlisted airplanes to apj^y sprays. On 
certain types of foliage good coverage over an 
area as large as an acre can be obtained with as 
little as one gallon of concentrated spray. This 
opens up new possibilities for the application of 
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liquid insecticides from the air. Similar improve- 
ments have been made in eqmpment for ground 
work. Further tests were made in the adaptation 
of heat-generated, or ‘‘smoke,” aerosols. Tests of the 
latest models of power-blowers, for dispersing in- 
secticides in finely atomized form, proved that the 
mist blower is especially well adapted to treat 
shade and roadside trees, and much less spray ma- 
terial is used by this method. 

Int*€t Repellents. Two important developments 
were the repeUents dimethyl phthalate, which can 
be applied to the outer garments to give protection 
against chigcers and to some extent against ticks; 
and benzyl baizoate for imprecation of clothing 
to furnish protection against mites which transmit 
scrub typhus in the Pacific area. It was found that 
a combination of dimethyl phthalate, Indalone, and 
2-ethylhexanediol was an dBFective repellent of 
malaria mosquitoes in the United States — ^more 
generally so against mosquitoes and biting flies 
than any of these compounds alone. 

Mesquitots. The research with DDT has shown it 
to be outstanding in its toxicity to mosquitoes. 
Properly applied as a residual spr^ to the walls 
of dwellings or bams, it remains eittective for sev- 
eral weeks or months, killing mosquitoes and flies 
that come in contact with treated surfaces. It has 
also residual value in controlling malaria mos- 
quitoes. Mosquito-control workers have for the 
first time a material that can be applied from 
various kinds of aircraft to destroy at one operation 
lapae in the water and adult mosquitoes on the 
wing. Liquid larvicides were found more effective 
in the destmction of larvae than were dusts. 

Scrawwermt. In southern Texas and southern 
Florida, where the screwworm passes the winter, 
the infestation in the early spring of 1945 was the 
heaviest for several years. Favorable weather stimu- 
lated breeding and the northward migration was 
rapid. The stage was set for a serious outbreak; 
however, hot, dry weather early in the summer 
checked the spread, and a general use of smear 
62 held the insect to moderate abundance. Two 
new smears that contain chlorophenoxathiin were 
developed for the treatment of screwworm-infested 
animals. The new smears showed a distinct advan- 
tage over those containing diphenylamine in that 
they did not become hard and crusty on the wound 
after the benzene had evaporated. 

Stobltfly (dog fly). In tests for the control of the 
stablefly (dog fly), in marine grass deposits along 
the coast of western Florida, it was found that 
0.5 per cent of DDT in bay-water emulsion ap- 
plied at the rate of about 2 ^lons per 100 square 
feet of grass surface gave eJFective control of the 
emerging flies. 

Codling Moth. In contrast to the extreme severity 
of the infestation in 1944, the codling moth was 
considerably less abundant and more readily con- 
trolled in 1945 in the Middle West and East. In 
the Northwest, the insect was a little less abundant 
than usual. In tests conducted in 1945, DDT con- 
tinued to maintain its superiority over standard 
materials in control of this moth in New York, 
West Virginia, Indiana, and Washington. From 
X to 1 pound of powdered technical DDT alone 
per 100 gallons of sprav, or 4 to 8 ounces of DDT 
in combination with naif-strength lead arsenate, 
cryolite, nicotine bentonite, or xanthone, were 
equal or superior to either material at usual full 
strength alone, or with oil. The use of DDT con- 
tinued to stimulate the abundance of orchard mites, 
althoi^h the rainy season east of the Rockies pre- 
vented the mite population in many orchards nonk 
reaching extremely mgh levels. 


Orbntal Fruit Moth. The new method of producing 
the important oriental fruit moth parasite. Macro- 
centrus ancylivonts Roh., from the potato tuber 
worm was further developed for use under eastern 
conditions. The Oriental Fruit Moth Survey was 
continued during the summer of 1945 in the States 
of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington, as a result of which this moth was 
found for the first time in the States of Oregon 
and Washington. Additional infestations were 
found in Colorado, Idaho, and Utah. 

California Rod Seal#. In small-plot fumigation tests 
at Whittier, Calif., against this insect on citrus, 
kills were obtained under plastic-treated gastight 
tents with one-third to two-thirds the amount of 
hydrocyanic acid gas that was required to effect 
approximately the same kills under canvas tents. 
Somewhat better kills of the insect were obtained 
when the hydrocyanic acid was introduced with a 
blower applicator than with the vaporizer now in 
common use. 

Japanoso Bootlo. In much of the old infested ter- 
ritory the beetles were less abundant in 1945 than 
usual. The cloudy, we^ weather which prevailed 
over much of the infested territory hindered ac- 
tiviw by the beetle. Experimentally, one to three 
applications of DDT (micronized with an equal 
quantity of pyrophyllite and with glue as a wettmg 
agent) at the rate of 1 pound to 100 gallons of 

a gave almost complete control of the adult 
3 on peach, early apple, grape, blueberry, 
and a miscellaneous group of ornamental and shade 
trees and shrubs. In soil tests a dosage of 25 
pounds of DDT per acre proved more effective 
against diird-instar larvae than 1,000 pounds of 
lead arsenate and to be as effective after 75 weeks 
in the soil as when first applied. A large-scale field 
experiment to determine the possibility of con- 
trolling this insect with DDT was undertaken at an 
established, isolated infestation at Blowing Rock, 
N.C. Results of the milky-disease distribution 
program for control of the larvae continue to be 
tavorable. Revised Japanese beetle quarantine 
regulations were issued. 

European Corn Borer. Infestation in 1945 was gen- 
erally somewhat higher in the Com Belt than in 
1944, while in the Eastern States the population 
was about the same in both years. Hea\y infesta- 
tions in sweet corn and in potatoes were reported 
from a few isolated places. 

Imported parasites that have become well estab- 
lished in the eastern states were collected and re- 
leased in the more heavily infested sections of the 
Cora Belt in cooperation with interested states. 

Preliminary tests of insecticide applications of 
DDT and ground stems of Ryania speciosa were 
quite promising against this insect. 

Gratthoppart. Aault and egg surveys in the fall 
of 1944 indicated that the grasshopper infestation 
in 1945 would be of approximatelv the same 
extent and intensity as that in 1944. Cool, wet 
weather, which prevailed over much of the in- 
fested area throughout the spring months of 1945, 
greatly reduced grasshop^r nateming and develop- 
ment and delayed control operations. 

Chinch Bugs. Although surv^s in the fall of 1944 
revealed large numbers in hibernation, the serious 
damage in prospect for 1945 was largely prevented 
by continuous cool, wet weather during the spring 
and early summer. Tests showed dust mixtures of 
DDT to be very effective as barriers, but for ap- 
plication directly on the bugs infesting sweet corn, 
popcorn, and oats, good control required heavy 
dosages. 

Sforod-Groin intuett. Tests in a commercial flour 
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mill showed that fumigation of machinery units 
every 3 weeks held the insect infestation at a suf- 
ficiently low level to insure the production of 
insect-free flour. Carbon tetrachlorioe and various 
mixtures of carbon tetrachloride with ethylene 
dibromide or trichloroethylene gave promising re- 
sults as grain fumigants. Wrappings coated or 
impregnated with DDT. acrylamioe, or a tri- 
chloroDutyramide were highly effective in pre- 
venting insect entrances into packages of cereals 
in experimental studies. Sprays containing 5 per- 
cent or less of DDT dissolved in refined deodorized 
kerosene or in water suspension or emulsion have 
been recommended for treating walls and wood- 
work of warehouses, flour mills, and empty grain 
bins. Weevils and other insect pests of stored 
ain and cereal products are killed as they contact 
e DDT residues while crawling on or burrowing 
into the treated walls or woodwork. Because of the 
poison hazard, care must be taken to avoid con- 
tamination of grains and food products with the 
spray. 

V«teh Bruchid. Practical controls of this weevil in 
Oregon was secured, using a single application of 
25 pounds of a dust containing 3 per cent DDT 
applied at the time of appearance ot first pods. 

Whit«-Fringed Important developments in 

equipment for insect control and extensiV^e use of 
new insecticides and new formulas for others, 

S articularly concentrated sprays, have greatly re- 
uced costs and have permittea wider and more 
complete coverages. One important new infesta- 
tion was found during 1945 in southern Alabama, 
and minor extensions of the infested areas in 
Florida and Mississippi. In North Carolina a few 
small infestations were found in seven counties not 
previously known to be infested. 

Vegetable Insects. Special emergency surveys of 
insects that attack vegetables and their control 
requirements have been continued, in coopera- 
tion with State workers, industry, and other 
agencies. DDT in dust and spray forms and as an 
aerosol has proved to be very toxic to a number 
of common insect pests affecting vegetables; how- 
ever, it has shown low toxicity against some im- 
ortant vegetable insects, notably the Mexican 
can beetle, the tobacco homworm, the turnip 
aphid, and a few others. The tolerance of vege- 
table plants to this insecticide has been high. 
Dust mixtures containing 1 or 2.5 per cent of DDT 
were superior to all other insecticides tested dur- 
ing the spring of 1945 to protect cabbage in South 
Carolina from caterpillar damage. If ciurent re- 
search reveals that the use of DDT on cabbage does 
not incur a harmful residue hazard, or result in 
plant injury under the widely divergent conditions 
where cabbage is grovm, it appears that diis will 
prove to be a very effective remedy for cabbage 
caterpillars. Until more definite knowledge on tne 
residue situation is obtained, its use on cabbage 
and related crops will be subject to the same 
limitations as that of arsenic and fluorine com- 
ounds. Large-scale tests in commercial sugar beet 
elds demonstrated that one application, by air- 
plane or with conventional ground equipment, 
of a dust containing 5 per cent of DDT at the rate 
of 30 to 40 pounds per acre has exerted a control 
of Li/gus plant bugs surpassing that of two ap- 
plications of the pyrethrum-sulfur or sulfur-dust 
mixture. Studies indicated that the use of DDT 
did not affect adversely the yield of sugar beet 
seed or its viability. Early in 1945 Ae DDT 
aerosol with methyl chloride as the propellant 
agent was used on large field plots or peas for 
pea aphid control, and encouraging results were 


obtained. In the greenhouse DDT in aerosol form 
was found to be very effective against several 
species of insects affectmg vegetables grovtm under 
glass. Under greenhouse conditions the aerosols 
were applied with special dispensers. Tests and ob- 
servations on the eflFect of applications of insecti- 
cides by airplane, in cooperation with other 
agencies, have shown that rotenone dust applied 
to beans by airplane in North Carolina was not 
so effective against the Mexican bean beetle as 
when applied by ground machine. In Washing- 
ton, cryolite dust applied with ground equipment 
to potato fields gave better results against potato 
flea beetles than when applied by airplane. In 
Washington and Oregon good results were ob- 
tained from aerial applications of dust mixtures 
containing DDT or rotenone for control of the 
pea wee\'il and the pea aphid. In these tests tlie 
airplanes worked as well as ground equipment 
under comparable conditions when the same in- 
secticide was used. Satisfactory results were re- 
corded with airplanes to apply DDT dusts for 
control of Lygus plant bugs and tlie beet leaf- 
hopper on sugar beets grown for seed in Arizona. 
Homworms and flea beetles on tobacco were con- 
trolled successfully in North Carolma by airplane 
applications of cryolite dust mixtures. The results 
ontained thus far indicate that the use of aircraft 
for applying insecticides to some vegetable and 
tobacco crops has a promising future. 

Sweet Potato Weevil. Extensive expansion of pro- 
duction and distribution of sweet potatoes during 
the past several years, and the resultant increase 
in production and distribution of sweet potato 
seed stock, has greatly increased the hazard of 
dissemination of the sweet potato weevil, as evi- 
denced by recent findings of this weevil in a num- 
ber of new locations outside the previously known 
infected areas. 

Cotton Insects. In each of the eleven states where 
the boll weevil is a serious pest it caused more 
damage in 1945 than during 1944. Late plantings, 
followed by a rainy season over most of tne Cotton 
Belt, were favorable for weevil development and 
the shortage of labor for applying calcium arsenate 
helped to increase losses. In experiments against 
cotton pests it has been found that DDT is not as 
effective against the boll weevil or the cotton 
leafworm as calcium arsenate, and causes an in- 
crease of the cotton aphid and the common red 
^ider. It has proved useful for bollworm, cotton 
flea hopper, and several other mirids, stinkbugs, 
onion thxips, tobacco thrips, and beet armyworm. 
In laboratory tests 2.5- and 5-per cent DDT dusts 
caused low mortality of the boll weevil, but 10-per 
cent dust approached calcium arsenate in effective- 
nass. In field plots several applications of 5-per cent 
DDT dust failed to control the boll weevils; 2.5 
per cent added to calcium arsenate did not in- 
crease the mortality or the yield of cotton as much 
as did the calcium arsenate treatment. Preliminary 
experiments late in the season of 1944 and further 
tests in 1945 indicated that DDT was the mo^t 
promising material that had been used against the 
pink bollworm. Dust applications of approximately 
15 pounds per acre of DDT in pyrophyllite, be- 
ginning when the cotton bolls were large enough 
for the pink bollworm to infest them, and re- 
peated at 5-day intervals, caused from 53 to 94 
per cent reduction in larval populations in the 
1944 tests. The gamma isomer of benzene hexa- 
chloride seems to have considerable promise for 
use against the boll weevil, the cotton aphid, and 
other sucking insects. 

Forast Iniacts. In investigations of forest insects. 
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the spruce budworm was found in Tune, 1945, to 
be generally distributed throughout me Adirondack 
area in New York and the spruce-fir area in Ver- 
mont. Most of the infestation, by previous stand- 
ards, was li^t, but defoliation was noticeable 
in a few places. The outbreak of the Engel- 
mann spruce beetle in Colorado continued un- 
abated, killing over 1 billion board feet of Engel- 
mann spruce in 1944, and brinmng the total loss 
of timber to approximately 2 billion board feet 
during tie past 3 years. Extensive surveys showed 
the infestation to be increasing in area and 
severity. Tlie discovery that this beetle hibernates 
beneath the bark at the base of the trees during 
the second winter, a habit unknown among 
closely related beetles, has an important bearing 
on control methods. In 1945 the program of ex- 
periments in the control of forest insects (such as 
gypsy moth, spruce budworm, pine tip moth, 
pine spittle bug, hemlock looper) with concen- 
trated DDT sprays distributed from an airplane, 
has been greatly expanded and improved spray 
formulas have been tested. Considerable progress 
in improving and simplifying distributing ap- 
paratus has been made through cooperation with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering of the U.S. Department of 
Agricultiue. Special emphasis has been given to 
airplane applications of DDT in Quebec, Ontario, 
New York, and Colorado to determine whether the 
spruce budworm can be economically controlled by 
this method. Preliminary results are very en- 
couraging. 

DDT has also been found to be very effective 
against the group of elm insects suspected of trans- 
mitting the elm virus disease organism. Because 
general use over large forested areas cannot be 
recommended until the possible detrimental ef- 
fects to beneficial insects, fish, and wildlife have 
been determined, large wooded areas were treated 
in 1945 for a study of this problem. Results are 
not yet available. Tests with various types of air- 
planes have demonstrated that the helicopter may 
help in treating woodland areas too large for 
(Economical treatment by ground equipment and 
too small for economical fixed-wing plane appli- 
cations. 

Oypty Moth. In connection with control activities 
against the gypsy moth, emphasis was placed on 
use of the sex attractant to trap male moms and on 
manual types of survey to delimit the area of in- 
festation and locate all severe infestations. Con- 
trol measures included cooperation in extensi^'e ex- 
eriments with DDT in several of the areas most 
eavily infested, particularly in Pennsylvania and 
in the New York-New England section. In tests 
during 1945 the insect was controlled with % 
pound of DDT in one gallon of solvent per acre. 
This season's work has demonstrated conclusively 
that DDT is the most effective and economical in- 
secticide discovered for the control of the gypsy 
moth, and its distribution by aircraft and improvea 
spray equipment offers for the first time a practi- 
cal means lor controlling woodland infestations of 
this insect. 

Bm Cultura. Further evidence of the value of 
feeding a pollen-soybean flour supplement in win- 
ter to honeybees has been obtained. This re- 
sulted in better colony development early in the 
spring than did the generally accepted method of 
heavily packing colonies for winter without sup- 
plement^ pollen feeding. In limited tests, bees fed 
clover pollen supplemented with soybean floiir 
reared more brood than those fed unmixed rve- 
grass, star- thistle, partridge-pea, and clover pollen 


alone, the figures being 32,400 bees (over 6 
pounds) per pound of supplement against 2,350 
bees ( about J4 pound ) per pound of unmixed rye- 
grass pollen. 

Foreign Paratitt Introduction. Special emphasis was 
placed on the importation of parasites of the 
vegetable weevil and the cotton boll weevil from 
South America. A new project for the biological 
control of the Klamath weed was initiated in the 
fall of 1944. Large-scale shipments of two leaf- 
feeding beetles and a root borer that attack this 
weed were received from Australia. These are 
being tested on several economic crops, and field 
releases of one species have already been made in 
northern California. 

Dutch Elm Dituatu. Operations in connection with 
the Dutch elm disease control program were con- 
centrated on determining where the disease oc- 
curs. on advising elm owners of the nature of the 
trouble, and recommending ways of combating it, 
and on testing methods of disease control in 
selected areas. There was some extension of the 
known limits of infection, and this afforded a 
basis for establishing quarantine regulations to 
prevent movement or host material to areas still 
clean. 

Whitu Pin* Blitter Rust. The control program was 
conducted on much the same basis as in 1944, and, 
in general, accomplishments were about the same. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, over 
16 million ribes bushes were removed from 969,- 
372 acres of control area, of which 490,014 acres 
were initial eradication and 479,357 acres were 
rework. 

P. N. Annand. 

INSURANCE. With the sudden and generally unex- 
pected end of the war with Japan in August, the 
insurance world promptly put into action tlie plans 
which had been made to reeducate returning 
veterans. This has become an important part of 
the work of these companies in revamping the 
personnel structure which had been reduced to 
skeleton-like proportions during the war. Exec- 
utives of insurance companies were greatly con- 
cerned with the world trends, and this was em- 
hasized at the close of 1945, by Dave E. Satter- 
eld, executive director of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation ( formerly Life Presidents' Association ) 
who said: “I warn the leaders of life insurance to 
stand firm against the fears that are loose through- 
out the world. Reassert positively and with au- 
thority the principles and philosophy of the demo- 
cratic system. Remember that fear of the future 
or fear of its uncertainitv can induce paralysis 
menacing those who have been given the responsi- 
bility of formulating the policies of the business." 

Aside from the cnange from war to peacetime 
operations, 1945 saw a great change in the think- 
ing of all insurance executives, as the result of 
their field coming under the Interstate Commerce 
laws. Most Insurance companies were anxious to 
put their houses in order and they devoted and are 
still devoting much time to the task — ^for they will 
be under the Interstate Commerce regulations and 
control on Jan. 1, 1948. If the individual States 
do not adopt regulatory laws by that time, com- 
panies will then automatically be under Federal 
control. The entire picture nas given company 
executives much concern and they are hopeful 
thAt the overall picture will improve during the 
coming two years. 

lifu Insurancu. Ibe record for 1945 was a great 
one. Even though the greater portion of the year 
was in the hands of severely reduced production 
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forces (these were not effectively increased with 
the return of Peace), by the end of the year 
about 71,000,000 policyowners had insurance of 
about $154,600,000,000 in force in all so-called 
*'legal reserve” companies. And during 1945 new 
life policies placed in force in these companies 
totalled approximately $15,300,000,000, the high- 
est yearly total since 1931, and a good 5 per cent 
over the figure for 1944. Hie companies ^ouped 
in the above figures had a total investment in Gov- 
ernment bonds of about $22,600,000,000 in all 
classes of securities, a figure which is estimated to 
represent about 50 per cent of all assets. 

Marine Iniuranct. The sudden end of the war with 
Japan came about at a time when the loss ratio 
had been reduced, due to the improved situation 
at sea. Due to this better experience, rates had 
been lowered, and the companies promptly started 
laying grounds for the resumption of underwriting 
marine risks under peacetime conditions. The so- 
called ‘Inland Marine” risks (transit, jewelry, 
fur, and contract “floaters” ) showed approximately 
a 10 per cent increase in premiums over those of 

1944. This is a sizeable improvement when it is 
recaUed that 1944 produced a new high total of 
about $97,500,000 of premiums. It has been 
found that increased valuations of insured articles 
has counterbalanced largely whatever reduction in 
the number of insured units may have occurred. 

Fire Insurance. During the year, the New York 
Trust Company, one of New York’s oldest banks, 
gave recognition to the economic and social use- 
fulness of fire insurance in America. Surveymg the 
financial growth and development of fire insur- 
ance, it pointed out 90 billions of dollars of fire 
insurance is in force country-wide today, more 
than twice the volume at the end of the first 
World War. Fire insurance costs have declined 
about 40 per cent since 1921. From the angle of 
fire insurance executives, there was great interest 
in the Empire State Building tragedy, when an 
Army bomber crashed into it. The resulting heavy 
damage to the structure would normally have been 
covered under the “Extended Coverage Endorse- 
ment” attached to most fire insurance policies. In 
this case the owners did not carry this form of 
protection, as they felt the cost was too high (two 
cents per hundred dollars of insurance for pro- 
tection against the risks of damage by hurricane, 
aircraft, explosion, etc.). Their opinion might be 
justified by some when it is stated that the rate for 
fire insurance on the same building was approxi- 
mately one cent per hundred dollars of insurance. 
The great loss in this case seems to vindicate die 
fire companies and the rating bureaus, as the cost 
of the insurance, in the case of Empire State, 
would have been dwarfed by the amount of the 
claim. It now appears that owners of other large 
fireproof buildings are minus this essential pro- 
tection — and also because they feel the rate is 
too high. 

As tor the 1945 total of fire losses, the experience 
continued upgrade at an alarming rate. 1944 
losses had hit the all-time high of approximately 
$410,000,000 and the 1945 figure, according to 
wholly unofficial reports of underwriters, based on 
available figures for the first eleven months of the 
year, will be close to $500,000,000. 

Surotyship. A reduction of 10 to 20 per cent in 
the basic rates was announced effective May 1, 

1945, on bankers' blanket bonds, and bonds for sav- 
ings and building and loan associations. Also, as of 
June 15, 1945, general reductions in the basic 
rates on brokers’ blanket bonds, and primary and 
commercial and blanket position bonds. Hiis 


downward trend in the cost is felt to indicate a far 
wider use in the future of fidelity insurance as a 
commodity. Even now, the public is indicating a 
greater interest in tliis field, and the lowered cost 
may be responsible. 

Air Inturonca. A material increase in the premium 
totals is undoubtedly the result of the widespread 
interest in air travel, and the general attractiveness 
and low cost of air insurance. During 1945, there 
was a large reduction in valuation charges and 
premiums on air cargo transportation, mainly be- 
cause of the good performance records for the 
previous year. 

War Damagt Inturanca. Early in 1945, the War 
Damage Corporation announced it had once more 
extended the war damage policies in force on Feb. 
28, 1945, for another year from expiration, free of 
any premium charge. With the ending of the war, 
the public was happy to forget about mese policies. 
There was some agitation, however, from a few 
isolated sources, to have the Government refund 
ail or a portion of the premiums paid for this pro- 
tection from the very beginning. Although ap- 
proximately $220,000,000 in premiums is involved, 
it is felt that to return the premiiuns would be far 
more costly than the acceptance of them, due 
mainly to the small average size of tlie policies 
and the tremendous number. 

Casualty Insuranc*. During 1945, there was a sub- 
stantial increase in autom^ile collision rates, and 
this met with the unqualified approval of both pro- 
ducers and companies alike. In New York State 
the rate increases ranged from 10 per cent to 35 
per cent on trucks, and about 33^ per cent on 
private passenger cars. As may be surmised, the 
increase is simply due to tlie large rise in the 
number and size of collision claims in general, 
since the removal of gasoline rationing. 

There was serious discussion by companies writ- 
ing compensation insurance, of the problem re- 
sulting from industnal concerns employing hand- 
icapped workers. Many employers had the er- 
roneous notion that insurance companies would 
charge higher rates when such dis^led workers 
were employed. This was contradicted in an ad- 
dress before the American Management Asso- 
ciation, last spring, by J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. He stated that physical defects are 
not considered in the formulas for determining the 
compensation rate, and that such employment is 
not prohibited in any way by the terms of the 
worlonen’s compensation policies. 

During the year, the possibility of writing “par- 
ticipating policies^’ (dividend-paying) was ex- 
plored by tninking members of the insurance fra- 
ternity. This would mean a refund or a dividend 
based either on the general experience of all in- 
surors in a given classification, or based upon the 
inffividual experience of the policyowner. Some 
executives few this step is inevitable, but it is 
considered unlikely that any action will be taken 
during 1946. 

There has been some discussion by top insurance 
executives of the worth of so-called “Automobile 
Safety Responsibility Laws.” New York State hav- 
ing completed about three years imder this equiva- 
lent of ^‘compulsory” automobile insurance, there 
was great interest in a wide-open endorsement of 
safety responsibility laws given by Clifford J. 
Fletdher, head of tne New York Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles. Commissioner Fletcher said that since 
the enactment of this type of law in the State, the 
percentage of insured automobiles in operation 
nas increased from 30 per cent to 80 per cent. In- 
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surance producers will vouch for the fact that in 
all states where these laws are in operation, the 
enactment has been a stimulant to production of 
business. Thirty-five states now have some ^e of 
financial responsibility law, many of them having 
followed the New York law rather faithfully. 

In general, 1945 has brought about what 
pears from within to be a spirit of ^eater helpful- 
ness. The companies realize that &om this point 
on, growth will depend on the degree of service 
to the policyowner and the extent to which the 
organization co-operates with the producer of 
business. This applies to all divisions of the in- 
surance field, and has been particularly notice- 
able in the life insurance organizations and the 
casualty companies. 

Naturally, it was to be expected during the war 
years that the depleted forces of the companies 
throughout the country would not be able to give 
the same degree of service which was available 
prior to Pearl Harbor. This difficulty was not con- 
fined to the insurance companies but hit every 
field of commercial endeavor. During war years, 
the public was forced to “take it” — and did. But, 
now it is the general feeling that the service angle 
should once more predominate; and it seemed, 
at the close of 1945, that the companies are striv- 
ing to rebuild organizations which will be mtel- 
ligent, ambitious, conscientious and capable. The 
postwar educational programs are the first step 
in the rebuilding process. The desire on the part 
of the organizations to serve the producers and 
Ae public alike, with a view to attracting loyalty 
brom those whose premium-payments support the 
entire project, seems at this point to be the one 
factor which should make the msurance field look 
with hope and determination to the records to be 
made in 1946. 

Mervin L. Lane. 

INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, Office of. The Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, created by Executive Order 
August 16, 1940, to coordinate inter- American ac- 
tivities of governmental and private agencies, ter- 
minated urgent wartime phases of its programs 
with the 1945 victories over the Axis powers and 
Japan, and turned all of its attention to directing 
its functions into peacetime channels. 

By the end of the war for tlic United States the 
Office had perfected a hemisphere-wide informa- 
tion service, including press, radio, and motion pic- 
ture programs and pubheation of a magazine, En 
Guardia, in Spanish, Portuguese, and French. It 
was also cooperating with 18 of the other American 
republics in executing 57 agreements for general 
hemisphere elevation of basic standards. Of the 
cooperative field and office programs 18 were for 
activity in health and sanitation, 8 for food supply 
and nutrition, 15 for educational activities, and 16 
for field missions or advisory functions in railroad 
rehabilitation, highway construction and mainte- 
nance, and port operation. 

Five of the cooperative food supply agreements 
run through 1946, three of these through 1947; five 
educational and 10 health and sanitation agree- 
ments run into or through 1947; six health and 
sanitation and 10 educational programs run into or 
through 1948. Fimctions of the transportation di- 
vision will run through 1946. 

At the inception of the Office, all activities were 
motivated by two considerations — the emergency 
aspect of hemisphere defense, and the long-term 
aspect of economic development of the Western 
Hemisphere, all based on mutual understanding 
and cooperation. 


After Pearl Harbor, and the war declarations, 
came the thud emergency conference of the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, 
at Rio de Janeiro, The resulting Rio Charter im- 
mediately became the blueprint for all inter-Ameri- 
can activity, because it committed the 21 American 
Republics to a program of vigorous cooperation in 
military affairs, control of subversive activities and 
Axis propaganda, health and sanitation, transporta- 
tion, communications, education, and general eco- 
nomic development. 

The 1945 operations of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs fell into two broad categories — 
economic development, with attendant healdi, sani- 
tation, and fooQ programs, and informational ac- 
tivities. The Rio Charter visualized the well-being 
of the peoples of this hemisphere as a fundaments 
goal and this is the chief concern of the basic 
economy program of the Office. 

With its inception in 1940 the Office was re- 
sponsible for numerous pioneering operations by 
the U. S. Government. In 1940, before Pearl Har- 
bor, it set up a foreign information service — tlie 
first established by a United States government 
agency. Other pioneering operations included: (1) 
Publication of the first Umted States government 
foreipi language magazine En Guardia, which was 
published in Spanish, Portuguese and French, and 
through 1945 had reached a circulation of 550,000 
based on requests alone; (2) Working with the 
State Department the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs became the parent of the first cooperative 
international health and sanitation, food supply, 
education, and transportation agreements. These 
action programs, (merated jointly by the United 
States and each of the other republics involved, 
created a new pattern for execution of inter- 
national agreements. Throughout the hemisphere 
the pattern became known as the “scrvicio sys- 
tem, whereby United States techmeal missions 
to the other repubhes execute agreements for ele- 
vation of basic standards in the above mentioned 
fields under joint authority and financial commit- 
ments of the United States and each of the other 
18 repubhes. 

Still other firsts in implementation of foreign 
policy established by tlie Office were as follows: 

(1) Development of the most complete pictorial record 
of Central and South America in existence. This photo- 
i^raphic library is at the disposal of nil newspapers and 
mag^azmes of the United States and the other American 
repubhes. 

(2) First use of the comic book technique, with its 
mass popularity, to disseminate the United States message 
to foreign countries. 

(8) Interchange of journalists between the United 
States and foreign countries. 

(4) Development of the first practical plastic plate 
for use in mass distribution of text and illustrated ma- 
terial. 

(5) Development of an information service com- 
pletely processed, translated and ready to print, and sup- 
plied directly to newspapers in foreign countries. 

(6) Initiation of direct wire services to short-wave 
broadcasting stations for transmission of official transla- 
tions of speeches, statements and other official documents. 

(7) Initiation of a program of cooperation with ad- 
vertisers both in the United States and Latin America 
to include special inter- American material in their radio 
programs. 

(8) Broadcasting of short-wave English-lanraage 
programs made up in part of domestic networks snows, 
with the commercials eliminated. 

(9) Installation of the first complete foreign distri- 
bution system for documentary and non-theatrical films. 

(10) Creation of the Motion Picture Society for the 
Americas, first organization of its kind, set up by the 
motion picture industry to enlict the coopers tion of pro- 
ducers and distributors in the government’s foreign mo- 
tion picture program. 

(11) Enlistment of the cooperation of United States 
citizens resident abroad by organizing so-called Coordi- 
nation Committees in all capitals of Latin America and 
in approximately 70 regional centers. 
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(12) Initiation in 1940 of the first rohintary program 
among United States business firms to replace agents and 
sales outlets identified with Axis activities in the other 
American republics. This program eventually became the 
Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, or the 
Black List. 

In 1940 and early 1941 the OfiBce initiated 
a program for purchase of urgently needed stra- 
tegic materials from Latin Amenca. It started a 
program of industrial trade scholarships under 
which young men from Latin America were ^ven 
one to two years training and practical experience 
in United States factories. In cooperation with the 
Ministry of Health of Mexico, the Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs, an agency of tlie Office, in- 
spired the First In ter- American Conference on 
Typhus Fever — Mexico City, October 7--13, 1945. 
Correlating information and experience gained m 
the wartime development and use of anti-typhus 
vaccine and DDT in war tluiaters and several of 
the American republics, the Conference concluded 
that typhus could be controlled in the western 
hemisphere. Through the Institute of Intcr-Amen- 
can Affairs and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
the Conference put in motion machinery to aid the 
other republics m effecting this contiol. 

Supplementing the regular commercial services 
in their specialized fields, the Office of Inter-Amen- 
can Affairs during 1945 gave wide distribution to 
news of Inter-American simificance, to articles, 
news pictures, posters, display placards and pam- 
phlets. PamplJets were published in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English on a wide variety of sig- 
nificant hemisphere subjects. An illustratecl booklet 
series on the other American Republics achieved 
a wide reader interest throughout tlie United 
States. 

In radio the co\’crage was equally complete. Be- 
sides news broadcasts, for which a special inter- 
Amcrican news service was provided by the Office 
of Inter- American Affairs on a 24 -hour, seven days 
a week basis, programs included special events, 
special anniversary programs, interviews with vis- 
itors from other countries, and dramatic programs 
Many of these were rebroadcast over local stations 
in the other American Republics. United States 
networks and stations cooperated with tlie Office 
in broadcasting programs which have given United 
States listeners a Better understanding of tlieir 
southern neighbors. The net result of the pro- 
-am was a continual interchange of information 
by radio between the people of the United States 
and tlie radio audience m the other American Re- 
publics. 

Motion pictures were widely used to carry tlie 
message of hemisphere solidarity to millions 
throughout the Americas. Distribution was made 
through regular commercial channels, as well as 
throu^ private organizations, schools, clubs, and 
churches. Newsreels in Spanish and Portuguese 
were released weekly. The program of production 
and distribution of 16 mm. non-theatrical films, 
mostly educational and documentary in nature, 
was greatly furthered during 1945. Subjects in- 
cluded war production, resources and culture of 
the United States, health programs, agriculture, 
transportation, industry, ana postwar topics. For 
distribution in tlie United States, film subjects in- 
cluded materials on tlie history, customs, resources, 
and activities of the other republics. 

To further the growing mutual understanding 
among the peoples of the hemisphere, a total to 
date of 107 leading newspaper publishers, editors 
and writers from the twenty other American Re- 
ublics have made extensive tours of the United 
tates at the invitation of the National Press Club 


in cooperation with the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. These journalists made conducted circle 
tours of the United States, personally inspecting 
United States war acUvihes, military camps, cities 
and a^icultural regions, medical centers, lioraries 
and educational institutions. They also had many 
opportunities to interview governmental, industrial 
and professional leaders. 

In 1944-45, twenty journalists from 14 of the 
other American Republics were brought to the 
United States to take courses in advanced jour- 
nalism at United States universities. In numbers 
ranging from one to five they attended classes at 
Harvard, Minnesota, Northwestern, Missouri, Tex- 
as, and Rutgers. For the 1945-46 scholastic year 
fourteen journalists from the other Americas were 
enrolled. 

By Executive Order of August 31, 1945, the In- 
formational activities of the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs were transferred to the Department of 
State where they became part of the permanent 
Office of International Information and Cultural 
Affairs. The transfer included press, radio and 
motion picture divisions of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Other activities of tlie Office of Inter- American 
Affairs continued tliroughoiit 1945 under the Insti- 
tute of Inter- American Affairs (health and sanita- 
tion, and food supply agreements), the Educational 
Foundation, and the Tran^ortation Division. The 
Office of Inter-American Affairs continued direction 
of fulfillment of these agreements as parent organi- 
zation to the corporations. 

The health and sanitation work, developed 
jointly with go\'emments of the 18 participating 
republics, continued during 1945 to include disease- 
control — particularly malana — drinking water and 
sewage disposal projects, and educational pro- 
grams for training nurses, health and sanitation 
specialists. Empliasis in tliis work was directed 
toward prexentive medicine and environmental 
sanitation as contrasted witli isolated curative 
measures. Institute of Inter-American Affairs per- 
sonnel records for 1945 show that in carrying 
out its 800 assorted health and sanitation projects, 
250 United States doctors, sanitary engineers and 
nurses (many of them detailed by die United 
States Army) worked in the field with 347 doc- 
tors, 148 engineers, 126 registered nurses, 2,919 
technical and clerical personnel, 1,149 practical 
nurses and sanitary inspectors, and about 8,000 
workmen of tlie otlier republics. 

Anotlier phase of health and sanitation work re- 
ceiving continued attention during 1945 was 
scholarship training of health and sanitation tech- 
mcians of the other republics in the United States. 
At tlie close of the year 395 of these had been given 
special public health courses and returned to take 
up program duties in their respective countries, 
or were in training in the United States. The con- 
templated figure for the over-all total of trainees to 
receive this training through the 1948 agreements 
period is 521. 

During 1945 the Food Supply Division of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs serviced co- 
operative food missions in eight of the other Ameri- 
can Republics — Brazil, Costa Rica, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela. Hie 
big Brazilian cooperative operation was termi- 
nated in August. It reverted to operation by die 
Brazilian Government after having eased the war- 
time need for food in the 'Bulge** area and the 
Amazon basin. In these areas minatory rubber 
workers and United States as well as Brazilian 
armed forces faced hunger because of submarine 
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disruption of food supply from southern Brazil. 
The cooperative mission establislied fruit, vege- 
table, hog and poultiy farms, distributed seed for 
staple crops, initiated better transportation, mar- 
keting, and storage facilities. Bv the summer of 
1945 it was able to announce that food self-suf- 
ficiency for the area was within view. 

The cooperative food propam in Honduras also 
terminated in August, 194^ leaving that Central 
American Republic with three modem farm dem- 
onstration and experimental stations to serve as 
mundwork for long range elevation of the national 
food standards. Food production agreements with 
the other above mentioned republics extend 
through December 1946. 

In the training phases of its cooperative work 
in the other republics tfie Food Division of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs adopted the 
technique of ‘"learning by doing." Thus 86 young 
agricultural and nutritional teclmicians of the par- 
ticipating republics were trained or are in training 
in actual farm work on United States farms, with 
county agents, or in farm extension services. Other 
hundreds have been trained or are in training in 
tiieir own countries for eventual work in long 
range programs for raising their national farm 
standards. 

The primary purpose of economic development 
activities in the Office is to promote commercial 
relations and to assist in the maintenance of the 
basic economic stabiliW of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The initiation of the blacklist of Axis busi- 
ness representatives, promotional work to increase 
the production of strategic materials, assistance in 
the elimination of Axis interest in hemisphere air- 
lines, are representative past accomplishments. 

An important part of the economic development 
work of the Office was cooperation with United 
States businessmen in maintaining newspaper, 
magazine, and radio advertising in the other Amer- 
icas during the war emergency. The normal ad- 
vertising income of these commimication agencies 
was necessarily curtailed by industrial conversion 
to war production in the United States and the 
curtailment of civilian exports. 

During 1943, the Inter- American Educational 
Foundation was organized by the Office to de- 
velop a comprehensive cooperative educational 
program with the other American Republics. Tliis 
program was directed at elementary and secondary 
school levels, teacher training institutions, and llie 
reduction of adult illiteracy. The basis of coopera- 
tion is through the minikries of education and 
existing educational organizations. Reciprocal agree- 
ments call for joint contributions of funds, ma- 
terials, and educational personnel. Development of 
inter-American teaching materials, construction of 
curricula, vocational, agricultural, and health edu- 
cation, and the training of teachers in Western 
Hemisphere languages, are fundamental to the 
program. Tlie continuing increase in the study of 
Spanish and Portugese in the United States dur- 
ing 1945 was equalled by the interest in the other 
Americas in the study ot English. 

United States educational activities of the Office 
included inter-American demonstration centers in 
the United States, consultant services to teachers 
and schools, the preparation and distribution of 
teaching aids, inter-American institutes and lec- 
ture series on inter-American affairs in colleges 
and universities, a national discussion contest on 
inter-American topics, inter-American workshops in 
summer schools and development of inter-Amer- 
ican materials to surolement textbooks. This work 
was terminated in 1945. 


Closely related to educational work was the co- 
ordination of activities carried on by various inter- 
American groups and organizations in the United 
States. The major function o£ this program was to 
encourage the active participation of community 
groups and organizations in affairs of inter-Amer- 
ican import and significance, and to make avail- 
able to such groups and to interested individuals 
informational materials — pamphlets, motion pic- 
tures, gr^hic materials, and exhibits. 

The office has fumisned the services of United 
States transportation specialists to advise other 
American Republics on maintenance and opera- 
tional methods. This work has been carried on in 
collaboration with other U. S. Government 
agencies. The most extensive program undertaken 
by the Department has been the sending of a 
United States Railway Mission to Mexico to assist 
in the rehabilitation of certain key lines of tfie 
National Railways of Mexico. Other railway mis- 
sions have been sent to Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Colombia to counsel and advise on railway matters. 
Highway transportation advice also has been given 
by specialists to Mexico, Central America, Peru, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela and Paraguay. Ad- 
vice on aviation matters and assistance in procuring 
aviation equipment has been riven other American 
Republics Dy aviation specialists. During 1945 a 
consultant in Port Management conferred with 
seaport officials and inspected seaports in Mexico, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Peru and Brazil with the 
view of relieving port congestion with the resump- 
tion of peacetime trade. The visit to the United 
States of a number of highway and railway officials 
from the other Americas was sponsored by the 
Office during 1945 in collaboration with other gov- 
ernmental agencies and trade associations. Techni- 
cal help was also given on matters relating to 
economic development and advertising 

Wallace K. Habrison. 

INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD. An autonomous, 
permanent organization under the auspices of the 
Pan American Union ( q.v. ) established in accord- 
ance with Resolution 39 of the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of Rio de Janeiro in January, 1942. It is 
composed of military, naval, and aviation techni- 
cal delegates appointed by each of the governments 
of the 21 American Republics to study and to rec- 
ommend to their governments the measures neces- 
sary for the defense of the western hemisphere. 
Maj. Gen. Edmund W. Hill is Coordinator; Col. 
L. S. Hitchcock is Secretary General. 

INTERIOR, U.S. D»pQrtm«nf of. A Department of the 
U.S. Government, created in 1849 and charged 
with the responsibility for advancing the domestic 
interests of the people of the United States. In 
1945 it consisted of tne following principal branch- 
es (qq.v.); 

Oeneral Land Office 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Oeological Survey 
Oraeinx Service 
Bureau of Minei 
Office of Indian AfFairs 

National Park Service (see National Parks) 

Fiih and Wildlife Service 
Office of Fishery Coordination 
Petroleum Conservation Diviaion 
Solid Fuels Administration for War 
Coal Mines Administration 
War Relocation Authority 
Division of Power 

Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
Puerto Rico Reeonstmetion Administration 
Ofloa of Land UtiUsaticm 
Office of the Solicitor 
Ofleo of the Chief Clark 
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Division of Information 

U.S. Board on Geographical Names 

Budget and Administrative Management Division 

Bonneville Power Administration 

Southwestern Power Administration 

Division of Personnel Supervision and Management 

Secretary of tlie Interior in 1945: Harold L. 
Ickes; Under Secretary, Abe Fortas. 

INTERNAL REVENUE. Bureau of. A division of the U.S. 
Department of the Treasury, created in 1862, 
which supervises the determination, assessment, 
and collection of all internal revenue taxes and 
enforces the internal revenue laws. In addition it 
is charged with the stabilization of all salaries in 
excess of $5,000 as well as salaries under $5,000 
of executive, administrative, and professional em- 
ployees not represented by a recomized labor or- 
ganization. Major divisions are the Income Tax 
Unit, the Alcohol Tax Unit, the Miscellaneous Tax 
Unit, the Accounts and Collections Umt, and the 
Field Service. Commissioner: Joseph D. Nunan, Jr. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS. Tlie following Com- 
missions were related organizations of the U.S. De- 
partment of State in 1945. 

International Boundary Commission — United 

States, Alaska, and Canada, created under treaties 
of 1906, 1908, and 1925 to define, mark, and main- 
tain the boundary between the United States and 
Canada and between Alaska and Canada. 

International Boundary Commission — United 

States and Mexico, organized under the treaty of 
1889. 

International Fisheries Commission — United 

States and Canada, established in 1923, which in- 
vestigated and now regulates the halibut fishery. 

International Joint Commission — United States 
and Canada, created in 1909 with jurisdiction over 
the boundary waters between the United States 
and Canada. See also Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE. At the confer- 
ence which met in San Francisco from April 25 
to June 26 to draw up a charter for the United 
Nations, it was decided to establish an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The new Court is intended 
to become the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations Organization. It is expected there- 
fore to supplant the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and will be established at the 
Hague, in the Netherlands. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice 
was founded after the First World War. Article 
XIV of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
made provision for it. Its Statute was agreed upon 
in 1920 and tlie Court was established with head- 
quarters at the Plague, where for eighteen years, 
from January 1922 to its last sitting in February 
1940, it was in continuous and effective existence. 
At one time or another fifty-one states signed one 
or more of the many treaties which gave the 
Court jurisdiction. During its forty-eight sessions, 
the Court heard sixty-five cases. Some of these 
cases were withdrawn before final settlement, and 
two were still pending in 1945. In all, it r^dered 
thirty-two judgments and twenty-seven advisory 
opinions, and issued more than two-hundred orders 
of one sort or another. Its authority was never 
seriously questioned and no government ever re- 
fused to comply with a decision which the Court 
hgd made. 

The German armies invaded the Netherlands in 
May 1940, and the Court could not go on. The 
president and registrar moved to Switzerland; die 


judges remained on call. Since 1940, one judge 
has died, and tliree have withdrawn, but the re- 
maining eleven judges legally constitute the Court 
It will continue tliis suspended life until the states 
that originally set it up decide ofBcially to bring it 
to an end. 

Preparations for a new world organization were 
begun before the Second World War ended, and it 
was evident from the beginning of discussions 
about the future that a world court of some kind 
would be an important part of whatever system 
of international order was established. Cordell 
Hull, American Secretary of State, said on July 
23, 1942, “The settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means, and indeed all processes or international co- 
operation, presuppose respect for law and obli- 
gations. It is plain that one of the institutions which 
must be established and be given vitality is an 
international court of justice," Six days later, the 
Bntish Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ob- 
served, “His Majesty's Government are entirely 
in favor of the establishment, or re-establishment^ 
after the war, of an international court of justice.'^ 
In September 1943, Mr. Hull furtlier remarked 
that “disputes of a legal character which present a 
threat to tlie peace oi the world should be adjudi- 
cated by an international court of justice whose 
decisions would be based upon application of 
rmciples of law." And he said that attention was 
eing given to “tlie extent to which tlie existing 
court of international justice may or may not need 
to be remodelled." 

The proposals made by the preparatory confer- 
ence on world organization, whicn met at Dum- 
barton Oaks in August and September 1944, called 
for the creation of an mtemational court of justice 
tliat would be the judicial organ of the new world 
organization. The Dumbarton Oaks plan was for 
the new court s statute, or constitution, to be made 
an integral part of the new Charter, and for all 
members of the United Nations Organization to 
be members of the court as well. Whether the 
Permanent Court of International Justice was to be 
remodelled and continued in existence, or an en- 
tirely new court established, was a question left 
to the future. 

On March 24, 1945, the United States issued on 
behalf of itself and the governments of Great Bri- 
tain, Russia, China, an,af France an invitation to 
tlie United Nations to be represented on a Com- 
mittee of Jurists which would make recommenda- 
tions concerning the nature of a new court The 
Committee of Jurists met in Washington, D. C. 
from April 9 to 20. The American representative, 
Green H. Hackworth, legal advisor to the State De- 
partment, was elected chairman. The jurists agreed 
upon a draft Statute for the new Court which they 
recommended to the United Nations Conference 
sliortly to meet in San Francisco. The Court which 
they proposed was almost a duplicate of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, and, in 
fact, they favored the continuation of the old Court 
with only a few changes. However, they left the 
final decision in this respect to the delegates at 
San Francisco. 

In Chapter XIV of the United Nations Charter, 
which was drawn up at San Francisco between 
April 25 and Tune 26, tlie International Court of 
Justice is declared to be “the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations.” This chapter of the 
Charter states that all members of the United 
Nations Organization are to be automatically mem- 
bers of the Court, and that they agree to comply 
with the Court's decisions. In case one party to a 
dispute refuses to comply, the Charter provides 
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that the other party may appeal to the Security 
Council. The Statute of the new Court is appended 
to the Charter. Except for a few significant changes, 
the International Court of Justice is hke the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice which it is in- 
tended to replace. 

Preparatory discussions leading to the establish- 
ment of the Court considered whether the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice should not be 
retained and simply revised. A majority of jurists 
and lawyers favored retention. The American and 
Canadian Bar Associafaons jointly proposed this 
procedure, April 4, 1945, and the Committee of 
Jurists which met in Washington were of the same 
opinion. The lawyers and judges felt that it was 
important to preserve the contmuitv of personnel, 
tradition and records of a court which had func- 
tioned so well in ^e past. They felt it was im- 
portant also to keep intact the many treaties which 
gave jurischction to the Court. 

The decision at San Francisco, however, was to 
create a new body entirely. The reasons for this 
were mainly political. The old Court was attached, 
in a way, to the defunct League of Nations, and it 
was felt that it might lack prestige. Moreover, 
some of the states represented at San Francisco, 
notably the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics were not members of the 
first World Court, and they could not take part in 
any move to change an institution to which they 
did not belong. Moreover, of the fifty-one states 
who were members of the old Court, three no lon- 
ger existed, and fifteen others were not repre- 
sented at San Francisco. The old Court could not 
be changed legally without the consent of the 
absent fifteen states. It was best to start over again. 

Nevertheless, the Statute of the new Court is 
substantially the same as that drawn up in 1920 
and revised in 1929. The rules have not been 
changed. Even the numbering of the articles has 
not been altered. Of the sixty-eight articles of the 
old Statute, fifty are almost exactly the same, and 
the only real innovation consists in two new articles 
providing for the Statute’s amendment. Conse- 
quently, the new Court will not differ either in 
composition, jurisdiction, or procedure from the 
old one. Tne extent to which the International 
Court of Justice is considered to be the lepl suc- 
cessor of the old Court is indicated by the pro- 
vision enabling states to transfer automatically to 
the new Court the jurisdiction conferred upon the 
old Court by the numerous treaties they had 
signed. 

As was anticipated in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Agreements, the new Court is to be an integral part 
of the United Nations Organization. This relation- 
ship is unlike that between the old Court and the 
League of Nations. All states who are members of 
the United Nations Organization are expected to be 
members of the new World Court, including the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. States which are not members of the 
United Nations Organization may also become 
parties to the Statute of the New Court on condi- 
tions laid down by the General Assembly. Or they 
may use the Court for a particular case on con- 
ditions laid down by the Security Council. 

The new World Coxirt, being a law court, or a 
place of legal settlement, is restricted in scope and 
its activities cannot be spectacular. It will operate 
within the limits of the judicial process, and it 
will handle only judicial, or juridical disputes. 
Disputes of international scope which are judicial 
in nature were defined in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and in Article 36 of the new 


Court’s Statute. They are those which involve: 
( 1 ) tlie interpretation of a treaty; ( 2 ) any question 
of international law; (3) the existence of a fact 
which, if established, would constitute a breach of 
an international obligation; and (4) the nature 
or extent of any reparation to be made for a 
breach of an international obligation. Such dis- 
putes do not frequently make the headlines, but 
they cover the field of legal action, and, so long as 
states will live within the law, the new Court can 
supply solutions that will end controversies which 
may arise. 

The principles of the judicial process are gen- 
erally agreed upon. The Court will offer full op- 
portunity for each party to present its case. 
Trained, impartial judges will weigh carefully all 
views presented to them. They will make their 
decisions on the basis of international law. Such 
law — according to Article 38 of the Statute — they 
will find embodied in treaties, customs, generally 
accepted principles, in judicial decisions, and in 
the teachings of great jurists. In situations where 
states go outside the law, other agencies, like the 
Security Council or the General Assembly, manned 
by statesmen and diplomats, will be needed to 
settle disputes. 

The Court, however, may not take the initiative 
or act of its own volition. The parties to the dis- 
pute must authorize the Court to act. No indi- 
viduals, only the governments of sovereign states, 
may bring in the cases. Many jurists, and the 
majority of the delegations at San Francisco, do 
not regard this as an ideal situation. They feel that, 
since juridical disputes are of a highly specialized 
nature, it would not be too much to ask of all the 
states who are members of the United Nations 
Organization to agree in advance to give the New 
International Court the right to try all cases of a 
juridical nature to which they may become a party. 
Such agreement in advance is somewhat confus- 
ingly called giving the Court “compulsory juris- 
diction.’’ Largely because of the opposition of the 
United States delegation, which feared that the 
Senate would never give its consent to such a pro- 
posal, the Court was not given such compulsory 
jurisdiction in the Charter or in its Statute. Indi- 
vidual states may, however, give the Court such 
jurisdiction if thev so desire, simply by agreeing 
to an “optional clause,” referred to in Article 36 
of the Statute. A similar clause, attached to the 
Statute of the old Court, was used by 45 of the 
51 members of that bodv. This agreement to 
bring all legal disputes to the Court may be given 
for a limited number of years. It is possible also 
for a state to agree to the Court’s jurisdiction in 
advance by including in treaties the provision that 
the Court shall have jurisdiction in any dispute 
arising over the treaty. The United States is party 
to one such treaty now, in the Constitution of the 
International Labor Organization. 

In general, however, the United States, which 
led in developing the methods of arbitration and 
judicial settlement during the 19th century, now 
objects to making any court’s jurisdiction automatic. 
The United States Government insists upon the 
Senate's right to pve its consent in each case as it 
may arise. One the day on which the Senate rati- 
fied the United Nations Charter. Senator Morse of 
Oregon offered a resolution in tne Senate that the 
United States accept in advance the jurisdiction 
of the new Court in all future juridical disputes. 
But the resolution was still in the hands of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate at the 
end of November. 

As in the case of the old Court, the new one has 
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no authority to enforce its decisions. This is not 
regarded as a serious omission. It is not escpected 
that the Court's judgments will be disregarded. 
But provision is made in the Charter that, should 
one party to a dispute refuse to honor the Court's 
decision, the other party mav appeal to the Se- 
curity Council, which has autnority to propose the 
steps to be taken in such a case. The League 
Council had a similar role in connection with the 
old Court. But in all the cases which came before 
the old Court, the decisions were accepted and only 
once did the League Council even have to consider 
any action. 

Like the old Court, the new one will consist of 
fifteen judges. They will ordinarily sit together in 
full court, out they may establish or create such 
smaller chambers as they need for special purposes. 
The judges are not to be regarded as national 
representatives. They will be eminent jurists, 
chosen for their ability and high moral character. 
Nevertheless, no two judges may be from the same 
state. Judges are to be nominated by national 
groups of jurists such as those belonging to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague, and 
they are to be elected for terms of nine years by a 
majority vote in both the General Assembly and 
the Security Council. This parallels the procedure 
followed for the election of judges to tlie old Court. 
One new procedure, however, is that this time 
the judges* terms will be staggered, and five judges 
will be elected every three years. The first fifteen 
judges elected will determine by lot which ones 
are to serve the full nine years, which six years, 
and which only three. 

The International Court is empowered not only 
to render judgment in contentious cases brought 
before it, but it is authorized to give its advice. 
That is, it may render an “advisoiy opinion" on 
any legal question if it is asked to do so by either 
the General Assembly or the Security Council. 
This, also, is in keeping with the tradition estab- 
lished by the first World Court whose advisory 
opinions were considered valuable. Moreover, 
other agencies in the United Nations Organization 
may request an opinion of the Court, if they are 
authorized by the General Assembly to do so. 

In the Statute of the first World Court, there 
was no pro\ision made for any change or amend- 
ment. Consequently, changes had to be approved 
unanimously. The Statute of the new Court is a 
part of the United Nations Charter, and it is pro- 
vided that it may be amended in the same way as 
the Charter, by a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly including all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

Such, in brief, are the significant characteristics 
of the new International Court of Justice. The 
Senate of the United States ratified the Charter of 
the United Nations, with the Statute of tlie Inter- 
national Court of Justice annexed, on July 28. Thus 
membership of the United States in the new Court 
is assured. By October, other countries, China, 
France, Great Britain, and the Union erf Soviet 
Socialist Republics as well, and a majority of the re- 
maining states which had signed the Charter, had 
formally ratified the Charter and tlie Statute of 
the Court. This was a number sufiicient to bring 
the United Nations Organization and the new 
Court into existence. The Court is expected to be 
formed and to enter upon its duties in 1946. By 
the end of 1945, nominations were already being 
made and two Americans were on the list. Judge 
Manley B. Hudson has been an American justice 
on the old Permanent Court and has had a long 
career of useful participation in the efiForts of 


modem nations to establish a mle of law for 
international affairs. His name was offered by the 
group of* men who represent Ethiopia in the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration. Green H. Hackworth 
was the nominee of the American group of jurists. 

It is expected that chief members or the Court 
will be chosen from among the jurists of the western 
nations since they dominate the Security Coimcil 
in its present form. The framers of the Statute, 
however, were reaching out toward a possible 
future international situation in which all civiliza- 
tions and all cultures, of all races and kinds of men 
everywhere, could find an ideal of justice which 
they could understand. To this end, the Statute 
provides in Chapter One, Article 9, "At every 
election, the electors shall bear in mind not only 
that the persons to be elected should individually 
possess the qualifications required, but also that 
in the body as a whole the representation of the 
main forms of civilization and the principal legal 
systems of the world should be assured." 

Lyman Bryson. 

INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND CULTURAL AF- 
FAIRS, Office of (OIC). Government agency which was 
created Jan. 1, 1946, to continue the overseas in- 
formation activities of the Office of War Informa- 
tion and of the Office of Inter-American Affairs. The 
agency, which functions within the Department of 
State, succeeded an interim international informa- 
tion service. The purpose of the OIC is described in 
a published letter from Secretary of State Byrnes 
to President Truman as that of presenting to the 
world "a full and fair picture of American life and 
of the aims and jpolicies of the U.S. Government.” 
American libraries of information are to be main- 
tained abroad. Documentary films describing the 
U.S. are to be scored into foreign languages and 
sent overseas. A Russian-language magazine in- 
tended for distribution in the Soviet Union is to be 
continued, and short-wave broadcasting will jaro- 
ceed on a reduced scale until action has Been t^en 
to dispose of transmitters and frequencies now con- 
trollea by the Government. The exchange of stu- 
dents, scnolars, and technicians with foreign coun- 
tries will be continued on a larger scale; operating 
under the supervision of diplomatic missions, par- 
ticularly in the case of Latin America; and small 
staffs will be maintained in 62 countries to direct 
informational and cultural relations. Mr. Byrnes 
adds that although the promam is "modest com- 
pared to war-time standards,” it is a "new de- 
parture for the United States” for which "a sig- 
nificant expansion in terms of personnel and 
budget” is planned. William R. Benton, Assistant 
Secretary or State, is in charge of public affairs for 
the agency, and the director is William Stone. Chief 
of the Informational Press and Publications Division 
is J. Noel Macy. John Ogilvie is head of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION (ILO). An as- 
sociation of nations which seeks by international 
action to improve working conditions, raise the 
standard of hving, and further economic and social 
stability. Its machinery consists of the International 
Labor Conference, me Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office, and the International 
Labor Office. The Conference, which meets at 
least annually, is composed of four delegates from 
each Member State: two Government representa- 
tives and a representative each from manage- 
ment and labor who are chosen by Governments in 
agreement with the most representative employers' 
and workers' organizations in their respective coun- 
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tries. The principal function of the Conference is 
to adopt Conventions and Recominendations which 
define minimum standards of social poli^. Sixty- 
seven Conventions and 74 Recommendations have 
been adopted by the Conference. 

The Governing Body is composed of thirty-two 
members, sixteen of Whom represent Governments, 
eight of whom represent labor and eight of whom 
represent management. Eight of the Government 
seats are non-elective and are held bv the states of 
chief industrial importance. The other eight are 
filled by Governments elected by the Government 
delegates to the Conference in an election in which 
the eight states of chief industrial importance do 
not participate. The labor and management repre- 
sentatives are elected by the labor and management 
groups at the Conference. 

The International Labor Ofiice acts as the secre- 
tariat to the Conference and Governing Body, pub- 
lishes a series of periodicals, including the monthly 
International Labour Review, which appears in 
English. French and Spanish, undertakes research 
on proolems of industrial safety, employment, 
sociu security, etc., and publishes the results of 
these studies and reports in several languages. 

The working headauarters of the Office were 
transferred to Montrem in 1940. Three sessions of 
the International Labor Conference have been 
held since them. A special session took place in 
New York in 1941, tne 26th regular session was 
held in Philadelphia in 1944, and the 27th in Paris 
in October and November, 1945. Regular meetings 
of the Governing Body were resumed in 1943. 

The 27th session ot the Conference adopted an 
Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution 
of the Organization which, when ratified by the 
required number of member states, will free the 
Organization from its ties with the League of Na- 
tions and make possible the establishment of rela- 
tionships between the Organization and the United 
Nations. The Conference set up a committee to 
examine and report on other proposed amendments 
to the Constitution preparatory to acting upon 
them at the next session of the Conference. It also 
adopted a resolution reaffirming the Organization’s 
desire to associate itself with the United Nations. 

Other actions of the Conference included tihe 
adoption of a Recommendation on Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories (Supplementary Provisions), 
a resolution recommending national and interna- 
tional policies designed to maintain high levels of 
employment during the period of rdiabilitation 
and reconversion, and a resolution recommending 
policies for the protection of children and young 
workers. The Conference decided that its 29tn reg- 
ular session would be held in Montreal beginning 
Sept. 19, 1946. The 28th session will be held earlier 
in 1946, and will be devoted exclusively to the con- 
sideration' of international minimum standards in 
the maritime industry. 

During the Paris session of the Conference, a 
new Governing Body was elected for a three-year 
term. Governments elected were Australia, Brazil, 
Chile, Egypt, Mexico, Peru, Poland, and Sweden. 
The non-elective Government seats are held by the 
United States, Belgium, Canada, China, France, 
United Kingdom, India, and the Netherlands. 

During 1945 the Governing Body held four ses- 
sions. In July the Permanent Committee of the 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security, with 
which the Organization works in concert, met in 
Mexico City. A Preparatory Technical Maritime 
Meeting to formulate proposals for submission to 
the 1946 Maritime Session of the Conference was 
held in November in Copenhagen. In December, 


meetings were held in London of the Coal Mining 
and Inmnd Transport Committees, two of the sev- 
en International Tripartite Industrial Committees 
wliich are being set up as part of the Organiza- 
tion’s structure by decision of the 1944 Conference. 
The Industrial Committees for Building, Civil En- 
gineering, and Public Works; Iron ana Steel Pro- 
duction: the Metal Trades; Petroleum Production 
and Renning; and Textiles will meet in 1946. Dur- 
ing the year two sessions of the Correspondence 
Committee on Accident Prevention were held to 
prepare a draft model safety code for factories 
which will be submitted to a fortlicoming session 
of the Conference. 

During the year the International Labor Office 
continued to provide expert assistance to Govern- 
ments in the drafting and administration of social 
legislation. Ratifications of International Labor 
Conventions registered during the year totalled 
eleven, bringing the total number of registered rat- 
ifications to 913. 

The Directorate of the International Labor Of- 
fice is: Acting Director: Edward J. Phelan (Ire- 
land); Asst. Directors: Lindsay Rogers (United 
States); Jef Rens (Belgium); Geo^e A. Johnston 
(United Kingdom). ILO Branch offices: Washing- 
ton, London, Paris, New Delhi, Chungking. 

Campbell Ballantyne. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE, Offict of. The Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, has 
been directed to develop programs to encourage 
and facilitate the expansion and balanced CTowth 
of international trade; promote stability ot inter- 
national economic relations; cooperate with other 
nations in solving of trade and exchange problems 
dirough international organizations and confer- 
ences; assist other nations toward higher economic 
development as a means of stimulating U.S. and 
world trade; foster and promote trade interests in 
exports, imports, and the maintenance of full em- 
ployment; facilitate U.S. participation in peace- 
time trade with former enemy and other areas in 
which normal channels of trade do not exist; and 
resist obstacles to and restrictions upon interna- 
tional trade. The Office will represent the Depart- 
ment in connection with the proposed International 
Trade Organization and all otlier economic, finan- 
cial and trade agencies and conferences in the 
international field. 

The action of the Secretary of Commerce in es- 
tablishing the Office merged those functions and 
personnel of the Foreign Economic Administration 
which were transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce by Executive Order dated Sept. 27, 1945, 
with those of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce which have been concerned with world 
trade. Under this action it is planned to continue 
and strengthen tlie services the BFDC has pro- 
vided exporters and importers and to encourage 
expansion of U.S. trade with the rest of the world. 

The new organization will have an Office of 
World Trade Policy; an Office of World Trade Pro- 
motion; an Office of War Areas Trade; and an 
Office of Foreign Economic Development to carry 
out its functions. 

Arthur Paul. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION (ICC). An inde- 
pendent establishment of the U.S. Government em- 
powered to regulate, in the public interest, com- 
mon carriers engaged in transportation in interstate 
commerce. (For details, see Year Book for 1940. ) 
Part rv of the Interstate Commerce Act, approved 
May 16, 1942, conferred upon the Commission jur- 
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isdiction over freight forwarders. Many times dur- 
ing the war the Commission exercised emergency 
powers under which it directed that certain traffic 
have preference or priority in transportation. 
Chairman: John L. Rogers. 

For studies of interstate trade, see also 'RaANS- 
PORTATION Investigation and Research. 

IRAN (Persia). A kingdom in southwestern Asia. 
Area, approximately 628,000 square miles. Capital, 
Tehran. 

Oavemmenf. The reigning king, or Shah, is Mu- 
hammed Riza Pahlevi, who succeeded his father, 
Riza Khan Pahlevi in September, 1941, when the 
latter was forced to abdicate by concerted Anglo- 
Soviet action because of his unwillingness to take 
energetic measures against the Axis and its agents 
in his country. The Constitution provides for a na- 
tional assemblv, or Majlis, to which the Cabinet is 
responsible. The counby is divided into numerous 
divisions and subdivisions, the administrators of 
which are responsible to die central government 

The budget estimates for 1944-45 showed a 
revenue of 10,325,000,000 rials and an expenditure 
of 10,324,000,000 rials. These figures include both 
the ordinary and the extraordinary budgets, the 
latter of which provides for the Government's vari- 
ous industrial and commercial enterprises. In re- 
cent years a number of American financial experts 
under Mr. Arthur C. Millspaugh have been serving 
the Persian Government. Mr. Millspaugh and his 
colleagues have now returned to the United States. 

An American police mission under Colonel Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf of New Jersey has been reorgan- 
izing the countiy’s police forces. The army, navy 
and air forces have also been undergoing reorgani- 
zation. Since 1941 considerable areas of Iran's na- 
tional territory have been occupied by British and 
Soviet, and more lately by American, troops. How- 
ever, the country's territorial integrity, sovereignty 
and political inaependence were guaranteed by a 
treaty of alliance signed at Tehran by Great Brit- 
ain, the U.S.S.R. and Iran on Jan. 29, 1942. This 
was confirmed by a Declaration made by Mr. 
Churcliill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin 
at the time of the Tehran Conference, Dec. 1, 
1943). 

Ev«ntt, 1945. In January the opening of the Dar- 
danelles and Bosporus to Allied shipping made it 
possible to send English and American goods di- 
rect to Russian ports, thus obviating die kborious, 
roundabout route across Iran. The Persian Gulf 
Command was tlierefore liquidated ( as of June 1 ) 
and many of the American troops in Iran were 
transferred to the Cliina theatre of operations. On 
June 28 it was amiounced in Tehran that the Brit- 
ish and Americans had returned their sections of 
the Trans-Iranian Railway to the Persian Govern- 
ment. By November 1 it was expected that only 
some 2,600 American troops would remain in the 
country to maintain and guard military installa- 
tions. In all, the Allies had delivered over five and 
a half million tons of material to Russia via Iran, 
and of this 2,831,937 tons had gone over the rail- 
way. To provide the latter with adequate rolling 
stock, the United States had sent 180 locomotives 
and 5,175 freight cars. Much of this, as well as 
large numbers of trucks and other items, were sold 
to me Iranian Government 

The end of Persia's importance as a route to 
Russia caused the country's economy to pass rather 
suddenly from a wild inflationary spree into a 
period of deflation. The economic and soci^ re- 
sults, especially on the working classes and land- 
less peasants, were soon evident in political agita- 


tion. The Leftist Tudeh, or "Masses," Party gained 
many adherents and began making trouble for the 
Government. The Party s leaders favored friendly 
relations with Russia and it was widely believed 
to be Ckimmunist-directed. By mid-April armed 
clashes were taking place between its adherents 
and those of the "National Will" Party. The min- 
istry, in office only six months, resigned on April 
19. It was followed by one headed by Dr. Haldmi 
on May 11, who, however, resigned on June 4 after 
an adverse vote of the Majlis. 

Meanwhile in May the Iranian Government 
asked the three occupying Powers to withdraw 
their troops now that uie war in Europe was over. 
The United States agreed, but neither Britain nor 
Russia was willing to move without assurances of 
parallel action from the other. The Alhes were re- 
minded by Tehran that they had formally a^eed 
to evacuate their forces wi&in six months of the 
end of the war — that is, by March 2, 1946. At the 
same time, Iranian officials complained that the 
Russian military authorities in the Soviet-occupied 
zone in northwest Iran (Azerbaijan) had refused 
to permit the Iranian police to send troops into 
diat area in order to qu^ disturbances said to have 
been provoked by the Tudeh Party. The Soviet 
press Began to take more and more interest in 
Iranian domestic affairs, offering criticism of the 
Government and its conservative policies. By the 
end of September the Tehran Government openly 
expressed fear of Soviet agression in the noiwem 
provinces and sought the diplomatic assistance of 
Britain and the United States to stop the Russians. 
The issue was raised at the Council of Foreign 
Ministers which met at London in September and 
early October. Foreign Secretary Bevin revealed 
on Oct. 10 that, in an exchange of letters between 
him and Foreign Commissar Molotov, it had been 
agreed that British and Russian troops would be 
withdrawn from Iran by March 2, 1946. 

However, the Russians still refused to allow the 
Tehran Government to send police and troops to 
put down disorders in Azerbaijan and Kurdistan, 
where an independence movement was under way. 
On Oct. 22 die ministry resigned, and was re- 
placed by one headed by Hakimi, who had held 
office briefly in the late spring. Meanwhile reports 
indicated that the Russians were sending more 
troops into their zone in northern Iran. 

On Nov. 18 Tehran announced that a full- 
fledged revolt had broken out in Azerbaijan Prov- 
ince and that the insurgents were armed and en- 
couraged by the Soviet authorities. 'Hie rebels 
were said to be marching on Tehran, but govern- 
ment troops sent to help quell them were turned 
back by Soviet forces at Kazvin. The Iranian For- 
eign Office again appealed for help from the Unit- 
ed States and Britain, and it was plain that a first- 
class international crisis was brewing at a time 
when relations among the Big Three were already 
strained as a result of the miscarriage of the Lon- 
don Conference in October. The British in partic- 
ular took a serious view inasmuch as their imperial 
interests would be gravely menaced by a Russian 
coup in Iran. It was generally taken for granted 
^at Russia's actions indicated an extension to the 
Middle East of her Eastern European and Balkan 
policy of supporting "friendly regimes." The de- 
fense of the oil fields of the ([Caucasus and the ac- 
quisition of the oil resources of northern Iran, for 
which a Soviet concession had been refused in 
1944, were also important contributing factors. 
Russia's policy in Iran obviously tied in with her 
encouragement of Armenian irredentism in the 
Kars and Ardahan districts of Turkey. 
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On Nov. 25 a “National Confess of Azerbaijan” 
demanded the creation of a democratic and au- 
tonomous government in the province. On the 26th 
the State Department in Washington announced 
that it had proposed, in a note to Moscow^, the 
withdrawal of ml Russian, British and American 
troops from Iran by Jan. 1, 1946. Meanwhile 
charges and coimtercharges flew back and forth 
between Moscow and Tehran. On Dec. 2 the Iran- 
ian Governor of Azerbaijan was reported assassi- 
nated by the autonomists. The next day the State 
Department announced that Russia had refused 
to withdraw from Iran by Jan. 1. The United States 
nonetheless hastened to recall its few remaining 
troops there. The British decided to stay. The in- 
ternal situation in Azerbaijan continued to deterio- 
rate, with rebel forces virtually immobilizing the 
troops and officials loyal to Tehran. On Dec. 9 a 
council of five elder statesmen was formed in 
Tehran to assist Prime Minister Hakimi with ad- 
vice and counsel during the emergency. 

By the middle of December it had become ob- 
vious that, if the impasse were to be broken, it 
would have to be done by the Tripartite Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers then meeting in Moscow, 
With the aid of the Russians, the rebels in Azer- 
baijan Province, after obtaining the surrender of 
the government garrison in Tabriz, proclaimed a 
“national government” there on Dec. 16. Prime 
Minister Hakimi promised the Majlis that he would 
take strong measures to put down the insurrection. 
All this happened while the problem was being 
explored at Moscow, where Commissar Molotov 
sought to tie the question of Iran with that of Java 
and Greece. Russia was reported to hold that the 
only basis on which she would discuss Iran was as 

f iart of the whole Middle East complex of prob- 
ems, including Arabia, Palestine, Armenia and the 
Straits. As a result there was no agreement at 
Moscow on Iran, and as the year closed evidence 
was piling up that, far from preparing to evacuate, 
the Soviet forces were actually expanding their 
hold in that country. 

Characteristics of the People. Estimates of the 
country's population vary from less than 10,000,- 
000 to over 15,000,000. From a quarter to a third 
of the inhabitants are still nomads, hving largely 
under tribal organization. Most Persians are Mos- 
lems of the Shia sect, except for some 850,000 
Sunnis. There are small communities of Parsees, 
Jews, Armenians, Nestorians, Bahaists and others. 
Persia has been the melting pot of invading peo- 
ples and races from time immemorial, and this is 
evident from the existence of various minorities 
within her borders: e.g. Annenians and other 
Caucasian peoples in the northwest, Kurds in the 
west, Turks in the northeast, etc. 

The educational system oi the country was dras- 
tically reformed dunng the modernizing era of 
Riza Pahlevi. In 1937 there were 4,939 schools, a 
figure which during recent years has undoubtedly 
grown considerably. A university has been set up 
at Tehran offering a wide curriculum of technicsd 
and liberal studies. In general, foreign schools have 
been absorbed into the national educational system 
or have been abandoned. 

Tha Country and Its Economy. By and large Iran is 
a barren country abounding in vast deserts and 
steppes where only a sparse nomadic population 
can obtain sustenance. Yet much of its soil is fer- 
tile and only awaits irrigation. Despite these unfa- 
vorable conditions Iran is essentially an agricul- 
tural country producing a 'wide variety of grains, 
fruits and livestock. One of the factors holding 
back agricultural progress is the fact that two- 


thirds of the land is in large estates. Under tlris 
feudal system small landowners constitute only a 
small minority of those tilling the land. The prin- 
cipal agricultural products are wheat, barley, In- 
dian com, rice, many varieties of fruit, tea, to- 
bacco, cotton and silk. Cattle, horses, donkeys and 
camels are also bred extensively. Persia has long 
been a principal producer of the poppy from which 
opium is derived. 

Industrialization has already begun in a small 
way with the production of such goods as textiles, 
carpets, glass and sugar. As a consequence there 
is arising an industri^ proletariat in some of the 
larger cities. 

Many oE the mineral deposits have been only 
partly explored and are largely undeveloped. Oil 
is by far the most valuable mineral product now 
exploited in the country and the international com- 
TCtition for its control has kept Iran in intermittent 
danger of losing her independence for forty years. 
In southwestern Iran the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany has a large concession on which oil is pro- 
duced, piped to refineries at Abadan on the Shatt- 
el-Arab and exported in large quantities. In 1941 
Iran ranked fourth among the oil-producing coun- 
tries of the world with an output or 6,708,000 met- 
ric tons. By 1944, under the impetus of war needs, 
the production of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
had reached 11,521,555 tons. New refinery ca- 
pacity, including facilities for producing high- 
octane aviation gasoline, had also been installed. 
The company employed 65,000 Iranians and Aba- 
dan had become a city of 120,000 inhabitants. 

The two principal ports on the Persian Gulf are 
Khorramshahr and Bandarshapur. The mam line 
of the Trans-Iranian Railway was completed in 
1938 from Bandarshapur through Tehran to Ban- 
darshah on the Caspian Sea, a distance of 865 
miles. Though tliis was one of the engineering tri- 
umphs of the 20th century, some of it had to be 
rebuilt before it could be used to capacity for 
transporting Lend-Lease material to Russia during 
the recent war. Branch lines have been started to- 
wards Tabriz, Meshed and Yezd, but none of them 
is as yet completed. Southern Iran lies along tlie 
routes used by the principal airlines between Eu- 
rope and India. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

IRAQ (Irak). A kingdom occupying the lower and 
middle parts of the Tigris and Euphrates river 
basins, frequently referred to as Mesopotamia. Its 
area is 116,600 square miles. Capital, Baghdad. 

Government. The reigning king is Faisal II, who 
succeeded to the throne after the death of his 
father. King Ghazi, on April 4, 1939. During the 
King's minority, affairs are in the hands of a Re- 
gent, Emir Aodul Illah. The Class A Mandate, 
under which Iraq had been governed following the 
First World War, terminated in 1932 when the 
country achieved its juridical independence and 
became a member of the League of Nations. Iraq 
was the first of the mandated areas thus to acquire 
its freedom as promised in the Covenant ot the 
Lea^e of Nations. 

The Constitution provides for a limited mon- 
archy and a responsible government. The legisla- 
ture consists of a Senate of twenty elder statesmen 
nominated for eight-year terms, and a Lower 
House comprising 115 elected Deputies. For ad- 
ministrative purposes the country is divided into 
fourteen liwas. The army has been in process of 
reorganization since the revolt in which certain 
elements of it participated in 1941. The police 
force is under British technical supervision. 
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Ev«nti, 1945. The extent of the war-induced in- 
flation in Iraq was indicated by a statement made 
on January 31 by the director of Ae Baghdad 
Chamber of Commerce, Meer S. Basri. According 
to Mr. Basri, the circulation of currency in the 
country had increased from 6,000,000 dinars be- 
fore the war to 42,000,000 dinars at the end of 
1944. During the same years Iraq also built up 
sterling credits in London believed to amount to 
some £60,000,000. In June it was learned that 
preliminary work had started on the construction 
of a sixteen-inch pipeline from Kirkuk to Haifa 
to supplement the line already running between 
those two points. The actual laying of the 620-mile 
route was scheduled to start in 1946, according 
to the announcement of the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany. Flow of oil through the completed line was 
expected to begin in 1948, with an initial annual 
capacity of 23,000,000 bbl. of crude petroleum. 
In September it was reported that a new pipeline 
to Tripoli was also being planned which would 
greatly increase the capacity of the outlet through 
Syria. 

In tlie autumn it was learned that Rashid Ali, 
leader of the 1941 revolt, had managed to escape 
from Europe to Saudi Arabia. The Iraq Govern- 
ment naturally wished to obtain custody of this 
traitor, who was under sentence of death, but the 
ancient Arab custom concerning the right of asy- 
lum made it difficult, if not impossible, for Ibn 
Saud to surrender liim. On Oct. 16 Colonel Sala- 
huddin Sabagh was executed in Baghdad — the 
last of the four military leaders of the 1941 revolt 
to be apprehended and put to death. 

Durmg the latter half of the year the situation 
in Kurdistan and along tlie Iraq-Iran frontier cave 
increasing cause for worry to the Baghdad author- 
ities. The Kurdish rebel, Mulla Mustafa, was fi- 
nally routed from his stronghold in northeastern 
Iraq, only to take refuge in Iran, where he was 
reported to be receiving encouragement from the 
Soviet authorities. As the year closed, the Iraq 
Government feared that the Soviet-inspired inde- 
pendence movements already making trouble in 
Persian Azerbaijan and Turkish Armenia might 
serve as models for similar uprisings in Iraq. 

Iraq continued to pursue a policy of close soli- 
darity with the other Arab countries in regard to 
such issues as Palestine and Syria, and she was 
active in the formation of the Arab Lea^e (see 
Pant Arab Affairs). Baghdad expressed disap- 
pointment that neither President Roosevelt nor 
Prime Minister Churchill had interviewed a rep- 
resentative from Iraq during their brief sojourn 
in Egypt after the Yalta Conference. During the 
late spring and summer Prince Abdul Illah, the 
Regent, visited the United States and Europe. On 
Aug. 28, while in P^s, he expressed opposition 
to President Truman’s request that Palestine be 
opened to 100,000 Jewish refugees from Europe, 
On October 3 the Iraq Foreign Office released a 
protest which it had sent to Washington backing 
up the Regent’s statement. In this note the United 
States was reminded that President Truman's sug- 
gestion violated Mr. Roosevelt's engagement not 
to settle the Palestine problem without consulting 
the Arabs. 

Charactarittics of tho PoopU. The estimated popu- 
lation in 1935 was 3,560,456. Over 3,000,000 of 
these were Moslems; 101,375 were Christian, in- 
cluding Orthodox, Catholics, Protestants and a few 
remaining Assyrians; and 90,970 were Jews. The 
official language spoken by the great majority of 
the iieople is Arabic. However, on the northern 
and eastern frontiers there are Kurdish and other 


minorities which jealously preserve their cultural 
identities. 

According to law primary education is free and 
compulsory, but the law is not enforced every- 
where. Recent statistics show 788 elementary 
schools, 61 private primary schools, 63 interme- 
diate schools, and 16 secondary schools. By far 
the great majority of these institutions are for 
boys, though the education of girls has been mak- 
ing marked progress in Iraq during recent years. 
There is no university, but there are colleges 
of engineering, medicine, pharmacy, teacher train- 
ing and law, as well as technical schools of agncul- 
ture, nursing, etc. 

Th* Country and Iti Economy. Iraq is the land of 
the Biblical Garden of Eden. It has rich agricul- 
tural potentialities which could he realized by ex- 
tensive irrigation and drainage works. At present 
about 10 percent of the area of Iraq is cultivated; 
20 percent is potentially arable; 8 percent is moun- 
tainous; 5 percent consists of flooded areas, swamps 
and lakes; while 66 percent is desert or steppe 
country. In the north wheat and barley are impor- 
tant crops and sheep-herding is extensive. In the 
lower delta region some 80 percent of the world’s 
total output of dates is grown. 

The country’s most vmuable product is petro- 
leum, which is produced at several places in north- 
ern Iraq. The principal oil field is at Kirkuk, which 
is connected by pipelines with the Mediterranean 
ports of Tripoli and Haifa. In 1942 oil production 
totaled 16,500,000 bbl. The Iraq Petroleum Com- 
any, which exploits the Kirkuk field, is controlled 
y an international group in which British, Ameri- 
can and French interests have been represented. 

In 1939 imports were valued at 8,156,179 di- 
nars, and exports (exclusive of oil) at 3,759,401 
dinars. Basrah, on the Shatt-el-Arab, is the coun- 
try’s principal port. At the beginning of the recent 
war the standard gage railway which had long 
been projected to connect Baghdad with Syria ana 
Turkey — the old Berlin-to-Baghdad line — was fi- 
nally completed. There is also a metre-gauge line 
from Basrah to Baghdad, and thence to Kirkuk 
and Khanaquin. Highway communication with 
Iran is maintained from the latter point. Alto- 
gether there are nearly 1,000 miles of railway in 
the country. There are also over 1,200 miles of 
good highway, including the routes from Baghdad 
to Damascus and from Baghdad toward Trans- 
jordan and Palestine. 

Iraq lies athwart the principal air hnes run- 
ning from Europe to India and the Far East. Be- 
fore the war intercontinental ser\4ces via Iraq 
were supplied by the British, French and Dutch. 
At present American air lines are preparing to 
enter this field. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

IRELAND, Northum. An area, largely co-extensive 
with the re^on of Ulster, in the north of Ire- 
land; consisting of 6 counties and two parliamen- 
tary boroughs, closely united with Great Britain 
under the title of United Kingdom. Area, 5,237 
square miles. Capital, Belfast. 

Gevurnmunt. Although Northern Ireland is an 
integral part of the United Kingdom and is rep- 
resented oy 13 members in the British House of 
Commons, the country exercises a degree of local 
autonomy through a Parliament of its own and a 
Cabinet responsible thereto. The Senate of this 
Parliament has 24 elected and two ex-officio mem- 
bers and the House of Commons has 52 members, 
all elected. The composition of the House of Com- 
mons in 1945, following the general election of 
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July 10, was as follows: 33 Unionists; 10 Na- 
tionalists; 2 Independent Unionists; 2 Labor; 1 
Ck>xnmonwealth Labor; 1 SociaUst Republican; 
1 Independent Labor; and 2 Independents. 

The chief permanent officer is the Governor, 
Vice-Admiral the Earl of Granville, who suc- 
ceeded the Duke of Abercom on Sept. 6, 1945. 
Head of the Cabinet is Prime Minister Sir Basil 
Brooke, elected May 6, 1943, and reelected July 
10. 1945. 

Evtnit, 1945. Polling for a general election in 
Northern Ireland took place on June 14 and the 
votes were counted on July 9 and 10. The dominant 
Unionist Party plainly stood in no danger of losing 
the election, but tlieir forces were heartened by a 
characteristic telegram from Prime Minister Wins- 
ton Churchill of Great Britain in June, saying that 
at every turn in the "liard and darksome road to 
victory . . . the loyalty and courage of Ulster 
have gleamed before the eyes of men. The Union- 
ists concentrated upon maintaining the constitu- 
tional position of Northern Ireland, which was not 
seriously in question. 

Against the Unionist victory were set four 
losses: two seats to Nationalists and two (in the 
industrial city of Belfast) to Socialists. Against 
this they had only one gain. The State opening 
of the sixth Parliament of Northern Ireland was 
held on July 20, with the Governor, the Duke of 
Abercom, reading the king's speech. 

The Duke of Abercom's resignation as Gov- 
ernor was announced in London on July 2 by the 
Home Office, together with the appointment of 
his successor, Vice-Admiral the Earl of Granville. 
The Duke of Abercom was Governor of Northern 
Ireland from the time the office was created in 
1922, and it fell to him to initiate all the forms 
and usages of the new office. 

The &ig and Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Elizabeth, visited Ulster on July 18 and 19. Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower visited Belfast in late 
Au^st. He received a surprise ovation at the 
BeQast Opera House on August 23 and was gi\'en 
the freedom of the city on August 24. 

A critical answer to Eire's Prime Minister de 
Valera's speech of Nov. 6 was made by Prime 
Minister Sir Basil Brooke on the following day. The 
statement said in part: “To expect Ulster to be- 
come part of the state in which loyalty to the 
Grown is blatantly repudiated is an outrage on 
reason and common sense." It said further that 
although Ulster desired to live on good terms with 
Eire, it would not be intimidated; and de Valera 
and odier advocates of force were simply blocks 
to amiW. 

'The budget, presented on Nov. 21 by Minister 
of Finance J. Maynard Sinclair, showed total 
revenue at £56,500,000, an imperial contribu- 
tion of £34.500,000, and expenditure of £21,- 
785,000, with increasing outlays for the socim 
services. 

Th« People. The estimated population of Northern 
Ireland in 1940 was 1,300,000. Vital statistics for 
1943 showed a birth rate of 24.8 per thousand, 
a death rate of 11.5, and an infant mortality rate 
of 79 per thousand live births. The latest available 
figures show religious affiliations as follows: 33 
per cent Roman Catholic, 31 per cent Presby- 
terian, 27 per cent Episcopalian^ and the remaining 
9 per cent in smaller denominations or unclassified. 
Educational facilities include elemental^, secondary 
and technical schools with the Queen’s University 
at Belfast at the apex of the structure. 

Hi# Iconomy. Agriculture and manufacturing are 
the chief occupations. Flax is extensively raised 


and livestock production is large in proportion to 
the size of the country. Agricultural and dairy 
products ^d their chief external market in Great 
Britain. Linen, with 70,000 employees, is one of 
the chief manufacturing industries, but shipbuild- 
ing and repairing machinery in various forms and 
cotton textiles are also important. Mining, quarry- 
ing and fishing occupy appreciable numbers of the 
population. 

Alzada Comstock. 

IRON AND STEEL. The iron and steel industry re- 
verted from khaki to mufti with little change in 
its basic production processes, but in both war 
and peace proved so vital that capacity proved in- 
sufficient to meet demand in 1945. 

Continual shifts in tlic type of finished products 
which the industry was asked to produce kept 
production schedules off balance throughout the 
year. Concentrated demand first for one type of 
finished steel, then another, created avalanches 
which buried specific sections of the industry until 
swept away by production or cancellation. Weary 
from meeting the war demands of the United 
States and its allies for six years, the steel makers 
turned to the needs of peace to find many new 
plants built to supply war needs were unsuited for 
the demands of a peacetime economy hungry for 
metal products. 

Actual production of steel ingots, the unfin- 
ished proouct by which industry activity is gaged, 
dropped to 79,745,581 tons in 1945 from 89,- 
642,000 tons in 1944. This production, far ahead 
of any peacetime year, was shaped into 55,691,- 
962 tons of finished steel products, compared with 
more than 63,500,000 tons in 1944. (The dif- 
ference between the two figures represents scrap 
produced in the forming operations which was 
fed back into the steel mciking furnaces.) 

The changing character of the demand for 
steel is indicated by the different products the 
industry was directed to produce during the first 
nine months of tlie year by die War Production 
Board and tlie materials demanded by its civilian 
customers the balance of die year. As the Army 
fought its way through Belgium and Germany in 
the spring, an artillery shell program larger than 
any previously during the war overloaded pro- 
duction facilities for special quality “hot-topped” 
steel to be rolled into round cornered square bil- 
lets, approximately 4 in. by 4 in. and 6 in. by 6 in. 
in size. This type of demand came into direct 
conflict with production of rails, structural shapes, 
and, in some instances, plates. Yet during the 
same period demand for plates for shipbuilding 
was maintained near the high level reached earlier 
in the war. Armor plate and structural steel for 
demountable Bailey oridges placed a further load 
on the facilities for producing heavy products. As 
victory drew near in Europe, shipbuilding require- 
ments were cut, and the shell program was trimmed 
although the latter dominated the mills imtil past 
mid-year. While the shell steel and plate demand 
was still the dominating production factor, a 
mounting clamor for light sheet products provided 
a gradual shift in enmhasis. Oil drums for trans- 
porting fuel to the fighting fronts, steel landing 
mats, steel containers for packing shells (paper 
had proved unsuitable in the Pacific), and mially 
steel shelters called for far more tonnage of lighter 
gage products than the mills could roll. This de- 
mand, and an increasing need of steel plate for 
making bombs, gave the industry no chance to 
catch its breath with the end of the European war 
and prevented civilian industries from receiving 
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much more steel than previously until the last 
was fired at Japan. Production momentum 
ered bringing operations to a quick halt on 
these types of steel with the end of the war and it 
was not until the last three months of the year 
that the rolls picked up speed on the pent-up needs 
of civilian economy. 

Then manufacturers filed tlieir needs so rapidly 
that soon a queue formed to wait for deliveries 
through the middle of 1946, beyond which few 
mills would book advance orders. Although there 
was a waiting list for nearly all types of steel 
except alloys, again demand was particularly con- 
centrated fer a few tv^pes, notably light gage 
sheets and strip needed by the automobile and ap- 
pliance industries and many others. The impact 
of peacetime demand is shown bv the fact that 
orders received for steel advanced about 15 per 
cent over 1944, although production declined. 

One phenomenon or the latter stages of the 
war and the return to peace was the reduction in 
alloy steel production both in tonnage and in pro- 
portion to total steel produced. Alloy steel pro- 
duction hit a peak in 1943 when over 13,000,000 
tons were made amounting to nearly 15 per cent 
of all steel produced that year. In 1945, only 
about 8,500,000 tons of aUoy steel was made, 
amounting to about 10.7 per cent of total pro- 
duction. The trend is still downward, leading ex- 
perts to believe alloy demand may be about 8 
per cent of the total in 1946, which is about 2 per 
cent more tlian prewar. When steel capacity was 
hurriedly expanded early in the war, great em- 
phasis was placed upon the construction of elec- 
tric furnaces used principally in making alloy 
steel. As alloy demand slackened, steel makers 
turned back to the open hearth furnace, a cheaper 
method, so that in 1945 the open hearths sup- 
plied slightly more than 67 per cent of alloy steel, 
far more than had been envisioned. In the third 
quarter of 1945 electric steel making capacity 
operated at only 51 per cent as against 76 per 
cent in the, third quarter of 1944 and 86 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1944. 

Aside from the changing demand which left idle 
many electric furnaces and other specialized pro- 
duction units constructed for the war, such as far 
western capacity built for the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, the reasons why the industry failed to 
produce up to its full capacity of 95,500,000 tons 
a year lay in unoflScial retirement <rf obsolescent 
high cost facilities, manpower shortages, spasmodic 
stops and starts to meet production shifts, cold 
weather early and late in the year, and lack of coal 
during two coal strikes. Official abandonment of 


high cost facilities reduced rated capacity to 91,- 
890,560 tons as of Jan. 1, 1946. 

Despite vast strides in the plastics and light 
metals industries, steel held its place as the major 
manufacturing material because of its low price 
in relation to the functions it was able to perform 
and because of technical advances meeting social- 
ized needs. High stren^, low alloy steels ap- 
peared certain to be in increased demand partic- 
ularly in the tranroortation field. Stainless steel 
likewise seemed bioding for new nopularity as re- 
flected in plants for additional production facilities. 
Refinement in methods of casting small parts, 
weighing one quarter pound or less, indicated that 
many pieces which formerly were machined from 
bar stock henceforth could be cast directly to 
tolerances as close as 0.0005 in. 

In addition to the expansion in alloy steel pro- 
duction facilities for special war needs, the United 
States had, during the war, achieved a 100 per 
cent increase in plate production capacity to more 
than 12,000,000 tons annually and had spent 361,- 
000,000 on new facilities in the West, accounting 
for 19.4 per cent of the total of $1,862,000,000 
spent on steel projects in the entire United States. 
At the end of the year, the Government had not 
delved deep into the problem of disposing of sur- 
lus facilities which it had constructed. Bids for 
isposal of the $200,000,000 Geneva, Utah, steel 
plant were set for Apr. 1, 1946, and action on 
this plant disposal was indicated to be a bellwether 
of policy on sale of the other plants. 

Shortage of manpower hampered the iron and 
steel industry throughout the year, with little im- 
provement even after the end of the Japanese 
war. Production of the gray iron and malleable 
foundries was at 50 to 60 per cent of its estimated 
annual capacity of 19,000,000 tons a year because 
of a shortage of employees, resulting in a shortage 
of castings which was a bottleneck both to war 
production and reconversion. Work stoppages jn 
the coal mines caused far more loss of steel pro- 
duction than temporary local slowdowns and un- 
authorized strikes in the nation's steel mills. Blast 
furnaces were banked and open hearths shut down 

UNITED STATES STEEL OUTPUT 
(Thoitsayida of Net Tona) 


Year 

Alloy 

Pet of 
Total 

Carbon 

Pet of 
Total 

Total 

1939 . . 

. 3,212 

6.1 

49,587 

03 9 

52.799 

1940 

. 4.906 

74 

02,017 

92 6 

66,983 

1941 .. 

. 8,206 

10 0 

74,633 

900 

82.839 

1942. . 

. 11,526 

13 4 

74,500 

88 6 

86.032 

1943 

. 13,150 

14 9 

75 235 

85.1 

88.385 

1944 

. 10,633 

11 9 

79,009 

88.1 

89.642 

1945 

. 8,543 

10.7 

71,557 

89.3 

80,000 



U.8. STEEL DISTRIBUTION BY CONSUMING INDUSTRIES 
(In Net Tone and Pet of Total) 

Source: The Iron Age 


A(:riculture 

Aircraft 

Automotive. . . 

Construction. . . 

Containers. . . 

Furniture, furnishings . . 
Machinery, tools . . 

Oil, gas, waterj mining 
Pressing, forming, stamping. 

Railroads 

Shipbuilding 

Exports ... 

All other. . . 


Total 


19S9 


J9U 


1945 


Tone 

Pet. 

Tone 

Pet. 

Tone 

Pcf 

1,420,697 

3.6 

1.950,162 

3 1 

2,094,570 

38 

■ 


4.761.538 

7.4 \ 

6,520.919 

0.9 

5,906,358 

15.1 


/ 



6,100,380 

16.6 

6,240,197 

9.8 

8,353,027 

150 

2.978.403 

7.6 

3,878,161 

6.1 

3,959,353 

7.1 

1,182,235 

3.0 

k 


e 


1,460,000 

8.7 

3,270.156 

5.1 

4,739.454 

8.5 

1,841,599 

4.7 

2,464.068 

3.9 

2.670,079 

4.8 

659.864 

1.7 

1.934.547 

3.0 

3,359,394 

60 

3,250,022 

8.8 

6,134.249 

9.6 

6,267,778 

06 

517,771 

1.3* 

12,011.301 

18 8 

3,374,403 

6.1 

2,817,482 

72 

5,107.600 

80 

3,683.740 

66 

10.932,670 

28.2 

16,094,055 

25 2 

12,669,256 

22.7 

39.007.553 

100.0 

63,846,124 

100 0 

55.691,962 

100.0 


“ Negligible, or not available and included in All Other. * Included in Pressing, Forming, Stamping. • Included partlv under 
Furniture and Furnishings and partly under All Other. 
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in Pittsburgh and Birmingham the first week in 
April due to a temporary unofficial coal strike, but 
the most serious coal curtailment came during 
the October strike which also prevented building 
up winter coal inventories. 

Steel prices underwent adjustment on Jan. 
11 and May ^ through Office of Price Adminis- 
tration action. Prices of most common carbon steel 
finished products except hot and cold rolled sheets 
and strip, tin plate, reinforcing bars, structurals, 
and sheet piling were advancea on either or both 
dates, and some semi>finished product prices were 
included in the May rise. 

Pig iron prices were raised $1.00 per gross ton 
on ]l^b. 14 and 75 cents additional on Oct. 22. 
The Iron Age magazine composite finished steel 
price, representing a weighted average in relation 
to quantities of individual products snipped, stood 
at 2.44076 cents per pound at the end of 1945, 
compared to 2.21189 cents per pound a year 
previous. 

German steel production facilities suffered com- 
paratively little damage during the war, it was 
revealed. At the end of the war Germany had a 
capacity of almost 36,000,000 net tons of ingots 
yearly and was producing at the rate of 27,000,000 
net tons yearly. Reports were incomplete on damage 
to the Japanese industry, but it was indicated to 
be considerably more severe. Estimated Canadian 
production for the year was approximately 2,735,- 
000 net tons of ingots compared to 2,878,407 net 
tons in 1944. Present capacity potentially makes 
Canada independent of me United States for its 
steel supply, whereas in prewar days imports were 
necessary. 

The vast appetite of the iron and steel industry 
for raw materials during wartime has demonstrated 
that as much iron ore, coke, and scrap was con- 
sumed in the three years and five months between 
the attack on Pearl Harbor and the defeat of Ger- 
many as in the eight years from 1932 through ^ 
1939. United States production of iron ore during 
1945 totalled 88,754,000 gross tons compared to 
94,117,705 OToss tons, the revised total for 1944. 
Minnesota, largest producing state, supplied 70 
per cent of the total and, together with Michigan 
and Wisconsin, 85 per cent. Iron ore prices were 
raised 10 cents per gross ton on Mesabi range ores 
and 20 cents per gross ton on Old Range ores by 
OPA action. A potential scrap shortage more 
serious than any during the war was faced by the 
industry at the end of the year as flow of material 
from war plants ceased and production of scrap 
from reconversion activities had not vet started. 
U.S. Biueau of Mines records indicated that about 
50,000,000 tons of scrap iron and steel was con- 
sumed during the year, slightly more than half 
of it product in the steel plants themselves and 
the balance purchased. Production of pig iron 
from which, with the addition of scrap, steel is 
refined and which forms the basis of iron foundry 
operations, totalled (including ferro-alloys made 
in the blast furnace), about 53,500,000 tons ( 1944, 
revised, 61,939,474 net tons). 

Charles T. Post. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. In 1943 the Italian literature 
section of this publication came to a regrettable 
but inevitable interruption. The task was relin- 
quished with nostalgia and not without apprehen- 
sion that for Italy dolorous days lay ahead, and its 
soil, so prolific in art, poetry, and incantation, was 
to undergo the ravage and desolation of war. These 
war years yielded scant, if any fjterary production, 
and the department of History, perforce, monopo- 


lized the whole Italian panorama. In fading out 
of the Italian horizon, Italian literature and scholar- 
ship, by some miraculous and fortuitous circum- 
stance round a foster home in America. And Italy, 
will surely feel gratitude to America, the ^acious 
torch bearer of Italian letters in this war interim. 
For here not only many of our University Presses 
but numerous publishing houses magnanimously 
and courageously (Italy was not on our side for 
part of the wax!) took over the duties of bringing 
to light many a monograph on special research 
and many a volume on varied and multiple pur- 
suits: fiction, poetry, biography, philosophy, poli- 
tics, and, yes, even a cook book! Anhong tne re- 
views bearing Italian studies, the bulletins of the 
"Italica*’ emerged as of utmost importance. The 
"Italica,** be it recalled, was founded in 1924 and 
is the official quarterly bulletin of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian. Laudable and 
conscientious in its work, it was published unin- 
terruptedly, and among its more recent articles, 
these could be singled out at random: Leopardi 
and Impressionism (March, 1945), The Living 
Dante (June, 1945), On The Meaning in The 
Decameron, and Le Distrazioni di Ludovico Ariosto 
(both, September, 1945). 

Two novels published in America on Italian 
American themes were Jenre Mangioni's Mount 
Allegro (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston). The 
scenes in Mount Allegro are projected in a “Little 
Italy" section of Rochester settled by Italians origi- 
nally emanating from the Province of Girgenh. 
“They brought with tliem all their peasant super- 
stitions, their dread of the evil eye, of witches, of 
durect divine punishment for sin. They brought 
heroic appetites, a fondness for good wine and for 
music and endless rounds of family parties. . . . 
You see the folk of Mount Allegro live their rich 
lives in America, but not of it. You see them age 
and die. Finally you see their children emerge as 
Americani, more fiercely loyal to tlie United Slates 
than the children sprung from Mayflower stock, 
and you imderstand why there are so many Italian 
names in current battle casualty lists." In Helen 
La Penta's Piccola (Haiper & Brotliers, New York) 
the heroine is a litue girl first brought up in Italy 
then in America. It is a simple and touching narra- 
tion about a child's strange and vivid world with 
episodes ending with her adolescence on a New 
England and New York background. “She is re- 
markable only in the fact that she grew up under 
unusual circumstances and was unwilling, or un- 
able, to let any single environment mold her into a 
conventional pattern of behavior.” Though not 
devoid of a sense of humor, the novel reached but 
a small public inasmuch as its principal appeal lay 
in the field of child n.sychology. Ignazio Silone 
who made an enviable reputation as an anti- 
fascist in his novel Bread and Wine continued his 
work in exile publishing this time The Seed Be- 
neath the Snow (Harper & Brothers. New York). 
Pietro, the same hero of Bread and Wine is the 
political renegade in Fascist Italy. Of course this 
type of novel is already dated and might easily 
have disinte^ated into another mouthpiece for 
propaganda had it not possessed otlier values, 
aptly pointed out by a recent critic in that The 
Seed Beneath the Snow "has indestructible mean- 
ing and grandeur, because Silone dramatizes, 
chiefly within one village (in the Abruzzi), the 
conflict of two irreconcuable worlds. One is the 
world of Caesar: petty officials, petty sycophants, 
sentimental housewives, craven nusoands, tame- 
cat priests ... in short, the dull, timid, heartless 
ambitious -mass of whom, in Silone's opinion, life 
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A MOTHER IN EL SALVADOR COMPARES HER BABY WITH THE IDEAL 
At the Sanitary Clinic in Santa Techa where “good neighbor” health work was operating. (0.t.A,A.) 
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THE PENTAGON HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, FROM ACROSS THE LAGOON 

Major General Paul, chief of Army Personnel, told a Senate committee he did not know just how many 
officers were in the Pentagon, for he suspected some officers “might have been lost there for several years ” 
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with the plane of the Secretary of the Navy flying over It. (Press Assn., fnc.) 
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is chiefly made. The other is the world of God: the 
only world in which fearlessness and friendship 
are possible, and almost nothing else.'* One can 
look eagerly forward to a continuation of Silone's 
creation within a new ItaW and an Italy at peace. 
W. P. Crozier, editor of The Manchester Guardian, 
published a second very entertaining and distin- 
guished novel. The Fates Are Laughing ( Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York) portraying the Rome 
of Tiberius and Caligula. The Letters of Pontius 
PUate, published some twenty years ago, estab- 
lished the author as an adept master in projecting 
history on an imaginative canvas to bring vividly to 
life the ways and habits of the ancient Romans. The 
Fates Are Laughing appeared post-humously for 
Mr. Crozier died just after the proof-reading. With 
but few exceptions tlie pseudo-historical novels of 
tfiis type, particularly those dealing with ancient 
Rome, have been “either ponderous hterary docu- 
ments or highly colored romances.” This novel 
which W. P. Crozier did not live to sec published, 
escaped the pitfalls of boredom and exaggeration, 
and offered to the contrary a portrayal of life 
among the ancient Romans with “delicious ironic 
humor and incomparable ease.” 

Many and varied were the biographies on the 
great Italian personalities, and a few can be re- 
corded here without setting off any in order of 
importance. First at hand may be mentioned 
Count Carlo Boeuf’s Renaissance figure, Cesare 
Borgia, The Machiavellian Prince (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Time and again Cesare Borgia has 
been depicted as a sinister and ruthless prince, 
and the author of the present volume did not set 
out to prove or disprove the deeds of Borgia, the 
villain, but simply to picture his personality in a 
uietly reasoned and objective study. The result 
raws one into believing that Cesare is not as 
frightful as history has made him. Count Carlo 
Boeuf has obviously tried to be very fair in deal- 
ing with this enigmatic figure, and to be sure, he 
has made interesting reading material; but his- 
tory has long ago jelled” the character of this 
famous man and the mere mention of Cesare 
Borgia will always conjure up cunning and violence. 
Vernon J. Bourke prepared a comprehensive study 
of Saint Augustine, Augustine*s Quest of Wis- 
dom (Bruce Publishing Co., New York). In a 
“fast-moving narrative” the author has presented 
“all the Augustinian views on Gpd, man, and the 
universe.” A famous trio, Columbus, Amerigo Ves- 
pucci and Marco Polo, among Italy’s navigators, 
travelers, and explorers, received broad as well as 
detailed study. In Admiral of the Ocean Sea, A Life 
of Christopher Columbus (Little. Brown & Co., 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston ) Samuel Eliot 
Morison, scholar, seaman, historian, examined 
painstakingly all the records on the famous Gen- 
ovese, ana even put to sea along tlie courses 
taken by the Great Admiral in order to elucidate 
beyond any doubt some of the garbled and obscure 
historical data attached to this famous personality. 
This monumental work came out in two editions, 
one, handsomely assembled with illustrations, 
maps and drawings, and fully annotated in two 
volumes, the other in one voltune, also with maps 
and illustrations. Amerigo Vespucci had two biog- 
raphers. Stefan Zweig (now deceased) sought 
to clear up much of the vilification of the Floren- 
tine after whom America was named in Amerigo, 
A Comedy of Errors In History (The Viking 
Press, New York). The work was translated and 
prepared with maps and facsimiles by Andrew St. 
James. Though Stefan Zweig had a facile and ar- 
tistic pen, the job of establishing a truer position 


in history of our Piloto Mayor was left to Frederick 
J. Pohl in his succinct and convincing study. 
Amerigo Vespucci, Pilot Major (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York). The edition was well pre- 
pared with numerous designs, maps and illustra- 
tions. Lastly, in the trio, was Henry H. Hart's 
Marco Polo, Venetian Adventurer: An Account of 
the Life and Times and of the Book of Messer 
Marco Polo (Stanford University Press, Cal.). 
The work was hailed as a “full and living recreation 
of that legendary yet vitally real and important 
thirteenth century hero.” From Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, came a mcious and 

g raceful volume, edited with care ana good taste 
y Hardin Craig, MachiavelKs The Prince, An 
Elizabethan Translation, The translation was taken 
from a recently discovered manuscript found in 
London and now forming a part of the Jules 
Furthman collection (Los Angeles). 

Varia. The period saw the passing of Italy's most 
famous contemporary historian, Guglielmo Fer- 
rero, especially loiown here for his Greatness and 
Decline of the Roman Empire, Not just an ob- 
jective historian. Signor Ferrero's interpretation 
of history was scintfllating and full of invective 
allusions. His ultimate greatness lay in his ability 
to mold the historic idiom into one of literature. 
In fact, in recent years, he devoted his energies 
toward the creation of the historico-fictional novels, 
The Third Rome, The Two Truths, and The 
Sons Revolt, And now, at random, could be re- 
corded books of various categories. First, the 
timely political creed of Italy's foremost philoso- 

E her, Benedetto Croce, was published in a trans- 
ition done by Salvatore J. Castiglione, Politics 
and Morals (Philosophical Library, New York). 
Vincent Sheean translated four recent essays of 
Croce, Germany and Europe, A Spiritual Dissension 
(Random House, New York). In this connection 
could be mentioned a translation of The Auto- 
biography of Gianbattista Vico, carefully pre- 
pared in a handsome volume by Max Harold Fisch 
and Thomas Goddard Bergin and published by the 
Cornell University Press (Ithaca, New York). 
The charming Roman dialect that the poet Tri- 
lussa made so famous throughout the world bright- 
ened his poems and fables, were published in 
part by an enterprising young editor. S. F. Vanni 
(New York), who already has brought out serious 
and scholarly works such as Professor Pei’s Italian 
Grammar and Languages for War and Peace. 
Trilussas Roman Satirical Poems have the Italian 
text on one page and Grant Showerman's transla- 
tion on the opposite. The two artistic giants, of 
the Renaissance, Leonardo and Michelangelo, had 
separate biographies; Leo Lerman gave a full- 
bodied account of Michelangelo's life in his 
lengthy and richly illustrated book, Michelangelo, 
A Renaissance Profile (Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York); and Elizabeth Hubbard Lansing wrote of 
Leonardo, Master of the Renaissance. This volume, 
with an introduction by Hendrik Willem van 
Loon, follows the usual pattern of romanticized 
biographies in trying to recreate the life and 
mood of the period. The illustrations seem to be 
quite poor. While speaking of the Renaissance, 
mention should be made of a new pocket-size 
edition of Jacob Burckhardt's great work. Civili- 
zation of the Renaissance in Italy (Oxford Uni- 
versity I^ess, New York). In conclusion, various 
specialized works might be recorded. A Literary 
History of the Italian People by the distinguished 
Italianist, Joseph Spencer Kennard, continued to 
be read in the past few seasons. Count Carlo 
Sforza dedicated his volume. The Real Italians, 
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(Columbia University Press, New York) to “the 
Italians and sons of Italians in Canada and the 
two Americas I dedicate these pages, dictated 
by an unshaken faith in our future . . /* Trans- 
laticm from Leopardi by R. C. Trevelyan was 
publlshra by the Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge. It includes fourteen of the TOerns in 
tibe Canti and the Dialogue Between Torquato 
Tasso and His Familiar Spirit, Lastly may be re- 
corded a beautifully prepared volume of Michel- 
an^o's Bitne, the poems of the great master pub- 
lished by Viau of Buenos Aires. 

O. A. Bontempo. 

ITALY. A kingdom of southern Europe, upon which 
a Fascist dictatorshm was superimposed from Oct. 
22, 1922, to July 25, 1943. An armistice was con- 
cduded with the Allies during September, 1943. 
King: Victor Emmanuel III (ascended the throne 
July 29, 1900) who retired from public life on 
June 4, 19^, but he did not abdicate. A royal 
decree of June 5, 1944, nominated Crown Prince 
Umberto as “Lieutenant-General of the Realm." 

Ana and Pepalatian. Italy had an area of 119,764 
square miles (1936). Population (Oct. 31 1943): 
45,637,000, compart with ( 1936 census) 42,993,- 
602 ( 31,735,027 urban and 11,258,575 rural resi- 
dents). There were 67,063 emigrants in 1940. Vital 
statistics {tate per 1,000; based on Jan.-June, 
1943): 20.5 live births, 14.2 deaths, 5.6 marriages. 
Ibe infant mortality rate (deaths under one year 
per 1,000 live births ) was 108 for 1942. 

Rome, the cairital, had an estimated population 
of 1,480,253 on Mar. 1, 1943. Other important 
cities (with estimated populations on Jan. 1, 1939, 
exclusive of workmen and soldiers in the Dodeca- 
nese and in Africa) were; Milan, 1,205,542; Naples, 
920,460; Turin, 6^,015; Genoa, 654,211; Palermo, 
431,666; Florence, 351,055; Bologna, 315,158; 
Venice, 283,926; Trieste, 258,612; Catania, 251,- 
978; Bari, 210,777; Messina, 202,375; Verona, 166,- 
315; Padua, 150,203; Taranto, 151,150; Leghorn, 
134,545; Brescia, 134,340; Ferrara, 122,913; Reg- 
gio di Calabria, 121,876; Cagliari, 119,934; La 
Spezia, 119,067. 

Coloniol Empiro. When Italy entered World War 
II as an Axis partner of Nazi Germany, it had an 
overseas empire (including Albania and Libya) of 
1,279,589 square miles with an estimated popula- 
tion of about 14,186,400. By the end of 1943. the 
Italians had lost efiFective control of the vidioie of 
their overseas empire. British and Allied forces oc- 
cupied Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Italian Somaliland in 
1941 and Libya in 1942^3. During 1943 and 1944 
Albania and the Italian Aegean Idands as well as 
the territories annexed from Yugoslavia were oc- 
cupied by either Allied or German troops. After the 
unconditional surrender of Germany in September, 
1945, all Italian territory occupied by German 
troops passed into Allied control. 

Edocotion and Roligien. School enrollment in 1937- 
38 was: dementary, 5,051,306; t;econdary (includ- 
ing technical and art), 613,588; higher education 
(1938-39), 77,429. One out of every five adults is 
illiterate. According to the census of 1931 there 
were 41,014,096 R^an Catholics (99.6 percent), 
83,618 Protestants, and 47,825 Jews. 

Production. Abo^ 46.3 percent of the woiidng 
population was engaged in agriculture and fishing 
in 1939, 30.4 percent in mining, quarrying, and 
industry, 8.3 percent in commerce, and 4.6 percent 
in transportation. The wheat harvest was esti- 
mated at 4,180,000 metric tons — the smallest crop 
since 1920 and roughly two-thirds of the 1944 
wheat crop. The output of barley, oats, and rye in 


1945 was about two-thirds of the 1944 output. The 
1945 com crop was normal at 230,000 tons. Rice 
produced in 1945 was estimated at 400,000 tons 
which was below the normal yield. Dry legumes 
(beans, peas, and broad beans) suffered heavily. 
The 1945 olive crop was estimated at 950,000, arid 
the output of grai>e8, other fruits, and vegetables 
was good. Other important crom are sugar beets, 
cotton, linseed, flax, and raw silk. 

Mineral and metallurgical products included 
petroleum, coal, pyrites, sulfur, iron ore, pig iron 
and ferro-alloys, steel. lead, zinc, bauxite, alumi- 
num, quicksilver, and silver, textiles, rayon and 
staple fibers, refined sugar, cheese, and macaroni 
are important industrial products. In 1941 the out- 
put of electric current amounted to 21 billion kwh. 

Foraigii Trod*. Publication of official trade sta- 
tistics was suspended after Italy entered the war. 
However, unofficial figures indicated that imports 
in 1940 totaled 12,908,000,000 lire (9,938,000,000 
in 1939) and exports 9,244,000,000 lire (8,160,- 
000,000 In 1939). These figiues exclude trade with 
the Italian colonies. 

nuance. Budget ( 1944-45 ) : revenue 12,938.000,- 
000 lire; expenditure 129,071,000,000 lire (orainary 
33,658,000,000 lire, extraordinary 95,413,000,000 
lire). War expenditure for 1944^5 (included in 
the foregoing figures) totaled 32,700,000,000 Ure. 
The minister of reconstmetion on Oct. 24, 1945, 
summarized the financial situation of Italy as in- 
cluding a public debt of about 1,000 billion lire, a 
current bwget deficit of 350 billion lire, and a total 
currency circulation of 350 billion lire. 

Transportation. In 1941--42 there were 14,448 
miles of railway lines, and 128,830 miles of roads. 
Shipping in control of the Italian merchant marine 
on Sept. 1, 1945, totaled 500,000 gross tons; in 
addition 300,000 tons of that sunk in Italian ports 
or along the Italian coast during World War 11 was 
considered salvageable. On June 10, 1940, Italian 
shipping totaled 3,537,000 gross tons, of which 
900,000 tons were in enemy and neutral wrts. 

Oevurnmant. With the overthrow of the Fascist 
dictatorship on July 25, 1943, Italy reverted to the 
status of a constitutional monarchy as established 
by the Constitution of Mar. 4, 1848 (see the 1943 
Yeab Book for the principal features of the Fascist 
regime). That part of Itaay under Anglo-American 
control was temporarily administered by the AMG 
(Allied Military Government of Occupied Terri- 
tory) with the assistance of the Royal CSovemment, 
headed by Crown Prince Umberto after the libera- 
tion of Rome. The German-held areas were ruled 
by German military authorities with the aid of an 
Italian Fascist puppet regime (see below under 
Events). 

On June 10, 1940, the Italian Government de- 
clared Italy at war with France and Great Britain, 
effective the following day. An armistice with the 
Vichy Government or France was signed the fol- 
lowing June 24. Italy attacked Greece without a 
declaration of war (Oct. 28, 1940), and joined Ger- 
many in the invasion of Yugoslavia ( Apr. 6, 1941 ) 
and of Russia (June 22, lAl) and in declaring a 
state of war with the United States (Dec. 11, 
1941). For details of Ital/s withdrawal from the 
war, see Year Book for 1943; for developments 
during 1945, see below. 

EvMiti, 1945. For the frustrated and impoverished 
people of Italy the year, even more than its prede- 
cessor, was a grey interlude between a past of 
darkness, still lying heavily over the land, and a 
future of light as yet too pale to conquer night. 
War on the Reich brought no alliance with the 
Allies. War's end brought an end to the life and 
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works of II Duce. But it brought no peace treaty 
to prostrated kingdom and no resolution of 
its problems in the successive crises of the year of 
victory. The spokesmen of a new life, ever disap- 
pointed but persisting in their hopes, vied for pop- 
lar favor with the apostles of despair, cynicism 
and neo-fascism. Hunger in January became mis- 
ery in December, with few finding sustenance in 
any of the intervening changes of the Italian ka- 
leidoscope. 

Th9 PolHfci of Poverty. The **co-belllgerent” Gov- 
ernment of Premier Bonomi and Prince Humbert, 
Lieutenant General of the Realm, was faced at the 
dawn of the year with the tasks of alleviating mass 
joblessness and starvation, as was the Allied Com- 
mission under Harold MacMillan. The Roosevelt- 
Churchill program of September, 1944, for increas- 
ing supplies to Italy, like the Ptesident's order of 
December to raise the Italian bread ration from 
200 to 300 grams daily, was still unfulfilled, thanks 
to shipping shortages and Anglo-American differ- 
ences regarding its implementation. Alexander C. 
Kirk, first U.S. Ambassador to the new reg^e, pre- 
sented his letter of credence at the Quirinal on 
Jan. 8, but was unable to bring calories along with 
credentials. TTie collapse of the rationing system 
obliged many to resort to the black market or to 
rely on Vatican charity, which supplied 200,000 
cheap meals daily in central Italy from Allied 
stores. Less fortunate Italians faced famine and in- 
flation as best they could. Churchill's statement of 
January 18 that 'we need Italy no more than we 
need Spain” added insult to injury. 

These woes discouraged enrolment in the new 
Army ( begun on Jan. 20 ) and led to student dem- 
onstrations and sporadic rioting. While the Cabi- 
net a^ed material aid and relief from the fiscal 
burdens of the armistice, “Separatists” in Sicily agi- 
tated for autonomy or independence. New disap- 
pointment was felt when the Yalta Conference 
communique failed to mention Italy. In late Feb- 
ruary the Cabinet announced economies, higher 
taxes, a state loan and other measures designs to 
combat inflation and the black market. Not until 
March 1, however, was the promise of 300 daily 
grams of bread realized. 

With painful slowness and in the face of many 
obstacles, the Bonomi regime restored Italy’s dip- 
lomatic relations and obtained gradually increas- 
ing relief supplies. Ambassador Alberto Tarchiani 
presented his credentials in Washington on March 
8. Roosevelt bespoke friendship, understanding, 
and hope. A fortnight later Giuseppe Saragat was 
named Ambassador to France. Meanwhile, on 
Feb. 25, the Allied Commission transferred to the 
Italian Government most of its authority through- 
out the liberated regions (except militaiy zones 
near the front), thereby enabling the Cabinet to 
conduct foreign relations, make appointments and 
enact legislation without the approval of the Com- 
mission. A month later a joint program was evolved 
for increasing imports as a means of promoting ag- 
ricultural and industrial rehabilitation. 

By midsummer Rome had recovered control of 
the North, except for disputed frontier areas, and 
permission to conduct most foreign trade through 
Italian rather than Allied channels. On the pro- 
posal of the United States and over tbe objection 
of Yugoslavia, the Coimcil of UNRRA voted on 
Aug. 22 to include Italy in its relief program. On 
September 1 the military relief program was re- 
placed by FEA’s interim program of $100,000,000, 
to be extended until Dec. 31, after which UNRJ^^s 
program of $450,000,000 for 1046 was to he inau- 
gurated. Said Spurgeon M. Keeny, Chief of the 


Italian Mission of UNRRA, on October 9: “Men 
and women dig entire fields by hand for the lack 
of animals to pull the plow. The wheat crop is the 
worst in 20 years. Prices are so hi^ that the aver- 
age family’s earnings must nearly all go for food. 
A shirt costs $15, a pair of men’s shoes $50. . . ." 
Desmite some signs of convalescence, the sick Italy 
of the new era of peace was still a charity patient. 

Ptavdo-Coasar’s Domlto, Benito Mussolini--^ven 
from power in July 1943, rescued from his foes 
by the northern barbarians, and propped up as 
head of the “Republican Fascist” regime behind 
the German lines — ^became a corpse with the col- 
lapse of the Wehrmacht. Further details of his fol- 
lies and crimes — e.g. his connivance in the murder 
in France of Carlo and Nello Roselli, 1937 — ^were 
revealed through the purge trials and the post- 
humous publication of Count Ciano’s diary. Dur- 
ing winter and early spring Mussolini lived on 
Lake Garda, near the villa of his mistress, Clara 
Petacci, and posed and postured with all of his 
waning powers as head of the puppet Cabinet. 
That he still had followers in the South was shown 
bv the ease with which General Mario Roatta, 
chief defendant in a trial of Fascist criminals, es- 
caped on March 4 from an army hospital in Rome; 
by the arrest during March ana April of numerous 
Fascist amtators behind the Allied lines; and by 
reports of an underground Fascist Party of 20,000 
members. 

In preparation for the final Allied offensive on 
the Italian front, AMG made efforts to remember 
the “forgotten men” — the partisans and the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation ( CNL ) of the North. 
Bologna was liberated on April 21. Giuseppe Doz- 
za, Communist appointee of the CNL, was con- 
firmed as mayor by AMG. While Prince Humbert 
was received with considerable acclaim by the in- 
habitants, Mussolini in disguise sought to flee 
northward from Milan. He was seized by partisans 
at Nesso on Lake Como on April 26, along with 
Roberto Farinacci, Achille Starace, and Alessandro 
Pavolini, all of whom were at once tried and exe- 
cuted. Marshal Rodolfo Graziani was captured near- 
by and reported to have been put to death. 

On April 29, as Allied troops entered the city, 
Mussolini returned to Milan where he had founded 
the Fascist Party. He made no speeches. His body 
lay on the floor of a moving van, alongside his 
mistress and a dozen Fascists shot witb him on the 
preceding day. The cadaver, after being manhan- 
dled by a mob, was strung up by the feet in the 
Piazza Loretto like a butchered pig, next to that 
of Clara Petacci. to be gaped at by the curious 
and the vengeful. The Osservatore Romano, Vati- 
can organ, sounded the only note of dissent in the 
chorus of satisfaction with which the Italian press 
greeted the news. On the last day of April, Mus- 
solini, Starace, and Clara were buried in the pau- 
pers* section of the Cimitero Maggiore. Tliis ugly 
end of an ugly life marked finis to an epoch of fear 
and horror for Italy and aU the world. 

Pax and Purge. On April 29 enemy forces in North 
Italy and Austria surrendered unconditionally. 
Hostilities ceased at noon on May 2 under the 
terms signed in Caserta by an agent of Kesselringfs 
successor, Col. Gen. Heinrich von Vietinghoff. Al- 
most a million Axis troops became prisoners. Gen. 
Mark Clark at once ordered the partisans to main- 
tain discipline and to cease attacks on German 
units. A thousand Fascists were shot in Milan as 
partisan violence swept through the Po Valley. A 
tortnifl^t later leaders of all six parties of ^e CNL. 
inclumng Premier Bonomi, Foreign Minister Alcidd 
de Gasperi, Communist Vice Premier Palmiro To- 
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gliatti and Socialist Pietro Nenni, visited Milan on 
a tour of the North. On the 20th Nenni was ar- 
rested by British police at Vercelli for delivering 
an unauthorized speech to workers. He was soon 
released without trial, with his prestige enhanced, 
rather than diminished, by the episode. 

The liauidation of Fascismo, partly by mob vio- 
lence ana partly by judicial process, was acceler- 
ated by the end of the war. Fmvio Suvich had been 
sentenced to 24 years’ imprisonment on March 12. 
The missing Roatta received a life term. For re- 
marking at a dinner that he would have shot the 
judges at the Suvich-Roatta trial, the Duke of 
Aosta, cousin of the Sovereign and erstwhile ’’King 
of Croatia,” was dismissed from his post of Admiral 
by I^ce Humbert. In Milan Guido Donegani, ex- 
President of the National Fascist Federation of In- 
dustries, escaped from prison in mid- July, allegedly 
by bribery, and fled to Switzerland. Numerous 
other Fascists were tried and sentenced during the 
course of the year. Donna Rachele, Mussmini’s 
widow, was interned in Temi. II Duce’s daughter, 
Edda (Countess Ciano), returned from Switzer- 
land and was sent to Lipari Island, though neither 
she nor her mother were prosecuted as war crimi- 
nals. 

Storm ovor Triesf*. Far from simplifying Italy’s 
foreign relations, the collapse of the Reicn raised 
many new problems, the most pressing of which 
was the status of Venezia Giulia, with its Slovene 
population in the hinterland of the Istrian Penin- 
sula. On April 30 Marshal Tito's forces entered 
Trieste, where they set up a civil administration 
and convoked a ’’General Assembly.” Bonomi pro- 
posed to the Allied Commission that the province 
be under Allied rather than Jugoslav occupation. 
As New Zealand troops arrived in Trieste and Go- 
rizia on May 2, over Tito’s protest, Communists 
in Rome attacked student demonstrators who were 
shouting ’’Trieste is Italian I” The Communist Par- 
ty, however, shared this sentiment and was no less 
opposed than other parties to any cessions of terri- 
tories containing Italian majorities. 

On May 12, as Bonomi renewed his plea for Al- 
lied occupation of Trieste, Acting Secretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew expressed American opposi- 
tion to Tito’s unilateral action. Two days later 
Washington and London sent notes to Belgrade 
contending that Trieste and Istria, being Italian 
territories when the armistice was signed, must re- 
main under Allied control. A simuar view was 
taken of Greek designs on Rhodes and the Dodeca- 
nese Islands and of French hopes of annexing 
Aosta and a strip of Piedmont. Allied troops and 
warships at Trieste lent weight to the protest. Said 
Field Marshal Sir Harold Alexander on the I9th: 
"It is our duty to hold these' disputed territories 
as trustees until their ultimate disposal is settled 
at die peace conference. . . . We are now waiting 
to hear whether Marshal Tito is prepared to co- 
operate in accepting a peaceful settlement of his 
territorial claims or whether he will attempt to 
establish them by force.” Tito was accused of re- 
pudiating an earlier a^eement. On the 20th an 
American battalion wimdrew from Trieste in an- 
ticipation of possible hostilities. 

Marshal Tito accepted Allied proposals ’’in prin- 
ciple” on May 22 after complex negotiations ^^ch 
continued for several more weeks. On June 9 the 
State Department announced an Anglo-American- 
Yugoslav accord by which the western portion of 
Istria, including Trieste, would be under the Su- 
preme Allied Commander and AMG, with all 
Yugoslav forces to be withdrawn by June 12 save 
for a military mission and a detachment of 2,000 


men. Tito’s forces were promptly evacuated, with 
the ultimate disposition of the territory and the 
fixing of the boundary left for later consideration. 
The most acute inter-Allied crisis of the spring 
was thus resolved with the Italian Government as 
an interested but impotent bystander. 

From Bonomi to ParrL The Bonomi Cabinet (See 
Year Bcx>k for 1944, pp. 310 f.) had meanwhile 
faced the necessity of residing in accordance with 
its pledge to step down when the North should be 
liberated. Early in March rioting in Rome over 
the escape of Roatta led to demands for Bonomi’s 
resignation. The result was the transfer of authority 
over the purge to a four-man commission, repre- 
senting the four parties in tlie Government: Com- 
munists, Liberals, Christian Democrats, and Labor 
Democrats. The other two parties of the CNL, So- 
cialists and Actionists, remained in ’’opposition.” 
Humbert’s post-victory tour of the North, where 
he was cheered in Bologna and allegedly fired upon 
in Milan, revived controversy between monarchists 
and republicans. Following extended conferences 
in Rome between party leaders and representatives 
of the CNL groups in uie liberated regions, Bonomi 
threatened on June 8 to resign and throw the issue 
of a broadened Cabinet into the hands of Hum- 
bert. Prof. Ferruccio Pam, northern leader of the 
anti-monarchist Actionists who was prominently 
mentioned as Bonomi’s successor, declared ’’You 
can strike me off your list. If I were chosen I ' 
should regret that the SS didn't have me shot.” 

Despite his modesty, this courageous partisan 
leader and staunchly anti-Fascist Genoese inher- 
ited Bonomi’s post. The latter formally resigned 
on June 12 but agreed to head a ’’caretaker gov- 
ernment” until Humbert could find a successor ac- 
ceptable to all the parties of the CNL. The Prince 
was pained at Nenni’s insistence that a constituent 
assembly was needed to decide the fate of the 
monarchy. The Allied Commission was said to have 
warned Bonomi that his successor must observe 
the armistice terms and maintain the ’’truce” on 
the question of the monarchy. After further con- 
sultations. Nenni announced on June 17 that tlie 
CNL had accepted Parri. The new Cabmet, an- 
nounced on the 19th and sworn in two days later 
included all six parties of the CNL: 

Premier and Minister of the Interior — Ferruccio Parri, 

Actionist. 

Vice Premiers — Pietro Nenni, Socialist, and Manlio 

Brosio, Liberal. 

Foreign Affairs — Alcide de Oasperi, Christian Democrat. 
Justice — Palmir Togliatti, Communist. 

Finance — ^Mauro Scoccimarro, Communist. 

Treasury — Marcello Soleri, Liberal. 

Agriculture— -Fausto Oullo, Communist. 

Education — Vincenzo Arangio Ruiz, Liberal. 

Transport — Ugo La Malta, Actionist. 

Reconstruction — Meuccio Ruini, Labor Democrat 
Industry and Commerce — Oiovanni Oronchi, Christian 

Democrat. 

Food — Enrico Mole, Labor Democrat. 

Post-War Relief — Emilio Lussu, Actionist • 

Public Works — Giuseppe Romita, Socialist 
Labor and Social Welfare — Gaetano Barbareschi, Social- 
ist. 

War^Stefan Jaeini, Christian Democrat. 

Air — Mario Cevolotto. Labor Democrat. 

Navy — ^Admiral De Courten, Independent. 

The new regime strove for economic reconstruc- 
tion, the election of a Constituent Assembly, termi- 
nation of the armistice by a peace treaty, and con- 
trol of the northern provinces, still under AMG. 
But most of its hopes were hopes deferred. An 
Italian declaration of war on Japan ( July 13 ) pro- 
duced no immediate change in Allied policy. So- 
cialists and other r^ublicans hafied the victory of 
the British Labor Party as a favorable omen. In 
an article of Sept. 2 in the Roman Nuova Europa, 
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Harold T. Laski urged Nenni to aim at a republic* 
at socialization* and an end of the Vatican con- 
cordat* but reproved him for favoring a union of 
Socialists and Communists. Summer s end regis- 
tered little process toward the achievement of any 
of the Cabinets major goals. 

Sfahmaf^ In Pnacm^makiag. Without a treaty de- 
fining frontiers* fixing reparations, establishing the 
status of the colonies* and governing the new 
Italy’s relations with other Powers* few effective 
steps could be taken to grapple wiUi domestic in- 
stitutional and economic problems. Rome wel- 
comed the Potsdam decision to entrust the draft- 
ing of a treaty to the new Council of Foreign Min- 
isters. Field Marshal Alexander, Ambassadors Kirk 
and Sir Charles Noel and Rear Admiral Ellery W. 
Stone, now head of the Allied Commission, were 
reported to have urged upon Truman and Attlee a 
settlement involving Italian retention of Tripoli- 
tania (western Libya), entry into the UNO* res- 
toration of an Italian Army and Navy, and elec- 
tions under Allied supervision, all as a means of 
keeping Italy within a “Western Bloc” and out of 
the range of Soviet influence. In the State Depart- 
ment those of similar mind were said to be op- 
posed to converting the Italian colonies into UNO 
trust territories ( with possible Soviet participation ) 
and to favor their return to Italy as a buffer against 
Russia. 

Although these counsels did not prevail, other 
rifts among the Big Three doomed the September 
meeting or the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
failure. The U.S. delegation submitted proposals 
contemplating no changes in the Italian frontiers 
with France* Switzerland and Austria; acceptance 
of the old “Wilson Line,” with minor changes, as 
the Italian-Jugoslav frontier, with Trieste (as a 
free port) remaining Italian, but with 2^ra and 
the Dalmatian Islands ceded to Yugoslavia; cession 
of the Dodecanese Islands to Greece; conversion 
of Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland into UNO trust 
territories, with the first two to become independ- 
ent in ten years; limitation of Italian armament; 
restriction of reparations to Italian assets within 
the jurisdiction of the United Nations; and enact- 
ment of an Italian bill of rights. Foreign Minister 
Alcide de Casperi* who arrived in London on Sep- 
tember 16, repressed his inevitable disappointment 
at the proposed disposition of the Italian colonies 
and countered a Yugoslav memorandum asking 
for all of Venezia Giulia with an Italian memo- 
randum championing the Wilson Line, plus a spe- 
cial status for Fiume and Zara. When Molotov 
urged that Trieste should go to* Yugoslavia and 
expressed Moscow’s willingness to assume a trus- 
teeship over Tripolitania* the Ministers referred 
the wnole issue to their deputies and experts for 
further study. 

The deadlock in the Council* which ended in 
discord on Oct. 3* left all these questions unre- 
solved. The U.S.S.R. urged a $300*000,000 repara- 
tions bill for Italy* with the proceeds to be divided 
among the Soviet Union* Yugoslavia* Albania and 
Greece, and opposed the replacement of the ar- 
mistice terms by an interim arrangement. The text 
of the armistice of Sept. 24, 1943* was released on 
Nov. 6, 1945* but it contained no surprises and no 
clues as to why it had been kept secret so long. 
“There is talk of fantastic reparations being de- 
manded of Italy,” said Gasperi early in Novem- 
ber* “together with spoliation of our colonies and 
of those territories we gained during the last war. 

. . . Our aid must not be forgotten. We appeal to 
General Clark and Admiral Cunningham to re- 
member the activities of both the Itdian partisans 


and the Italian forces that fought shoulder to 
shoulder with the Allies.” 

From Parri fo Gasperi. In a realm whose rulers are 
at the mercy of omers who have not yet reached 
decisions* all politics becomes futile juggling with 
unrealities. Parri admitted fatigue and bewilder- 
ment. Increasingly vehement criticisms of Humbert 
and the monardiy dunng October caused the Lib- 
erals and the monarchists to accuse the Premier of 
breaking the “truce” on the institutional question 
and thus violating his oath of oflBce. Nenni, now 
in charge of the purge and of preparations for the 
Constituent Assembly* was assailed by the Lib- 
erals and other Ri^tists. On November 22 two 
Liberals* Brosio and Ruiz, left the Cabinet. Parri 
resigned on the 24th* warning his successors to 
beware of resurgent Fascism and of possible civil 
war. 

The ensuing crisis was revealing of new forces 
at work but* in the mode of its resolution* changed 
nothing. The aged Vittorio Orlando* who was 
anathema to the Left* reported to Humbert on the 
27th that he had been unable to form a Cabinet 
of “national union.” Francisco Nitti’s aspirations 
were frustrated for similar reasons. On November 
30, to the tune of rioting in the South against the 
high cost of living, the six parties of the CNL 
agreed on Gasperi as Premier. His party* the Chris- 
tian Democrats* stood to the right of center. The 
liberals, however* still balked. The new Cabinet 
was not chosen until December 9 in an atmosphere 
of tedium and weariness. Brosio and Nenni re- 
mained Vice Premiers. Leone Cattani, secretary of 
the Liberal Party, became Minister of Public 
Works. Gasperi remained Foreign Minister as well 
as Premier. The Cabinet contained only three new 
names. Save for promising an end or the purge 
by March 31 and elections for a Constituent As- 
sembly by April 30* 1946, the Gasperi regime was 
indistinguishable in policy from its predecessor. 

Tho Povorfy of Politict, Italy's plight* both at home 
and abroad* fostered anew those attitudes of in- 
difference and defeatism which had once paved 
the way for Fascism. The success of the Moscow 
Conference and the resultant promise of new prog- 
ress toward treaty-making (mingled with fears 
that Italy was to be treated as an “enemy” rather 
than as a “co-belligererit” ) were no more able to 
lift Italian spirits than the prospect of elections 
and a new Constitution. The poor, miserable in 
their poverty, saw little hope from the Left. The 
rich, fearful for their privileges, raised once more 
the bogey of Communism. Among the symptoms 
of neo-Fascism, the most striking was the weekly 
VUomo Qualunque {The Common Man), pub- 
lished by ex-Fascist Guglielmo Giannini, a Neapol- 
itan addicted to monocles, pistols and bodyguards. 
He condemned the purge* praised Mussolini with 
faint damns* denounced all politicians* demanded 
an “Administrative State,” and promised that his 
supporters would win control of the Constituent 
Assembly and retain power for 20 years. His jour- 
nal rapidly won a circulation of 800,000* with most 
of the paper acquired in the black market. 

Although the United Nations would plainly not 
permit the advent of a new Fascism in Italy, it 
was not clear by the close of the year that the 
CNL, or any part of it, could create a new democ- 
racy in the atmosphere of hunger and despair 
which prevailed. Ambassador Tarchiani's words of 
April, spoken in New York at the HQ of American 
Relief for Italy* Inc., were still true in December 
in their hopes as well as in their fears: “Problems 
cannot be solved by words. People who cannot eat 
cannot make politics. They are a luxury that is not 
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intended for hungry people. The past is gone. The 
Italian people, even those who had faim in Fas- 
cism, have learned a lesson from hard experience. 
. . . The present is difficult. Tlie future does not 
yet look bri^t. It is for us to prepare for a better, 
democratic future that will give the children of 
Italy, together with the children of all the rest of 
the world, their chance in life.” 

See France, Great Britain, Yugoslavia, 
U.S.S.R., United Nations, United States. 

Frederici; L. Schuman. 


JALUIT. The chief island (169^ 42' E, and 5* 48' 
N.) in the Marshall group of the Japanese Pacific 
Islwds (which see). Area, 8 square miles. Civil 
TOpulation (1938), 10,546 (10,038 natives and 
504 Japanese). Copra was'the principal export. The 
island has been under the control of United States 
armed forces since the defeat of Japan in 1945. 


JAMES FOUNOATION OF NEW YORK, Inc., was incor- 
porated Aug. 23, 1941, under the Membmhip 
Corporation Law of the State of New York, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the will of the late 
Arthur Curtiss James who died on June 4, 1941. 
The Foundation will receive, upon me conclusion 
of the executorial administration of the estate of 
Arthur Curtiss Tames, the residuary estate, the 
amount of which is not yet determined. The in- 
come of the funds received, and ultimately the 
principal of the funds, will be distributed through 
organized religious, educational, and other chari- 
table corporations. The officer is WiUiam W. 
Carman, President. Trustees: William W. Carman, 
Robert E. Coulson, Williamson Pell, and Wm. B. 
Warner. Offices: 40 Wall Street, New York City, 

JAN MAYEN. An arctic island between Greenland 
and northern Norway, 220 miles north-northeast 
of Iceland. Area, 144 square miles. It is mountain- 
ous, Mt. Beerenberg in the north being 8,350 feet 
high. A meteorological station was established on 
the island by Norwegians in 1921. The island was 
formally annexed by Norway on Feb. 27, 1930. 


JAPAN. A country of Far Eastern Asia, comprising 
four main islands (Hokkaido, Honshu, Kyushu, 
and Shikoku) and a number of smaller islands. 
Japan and her overseas possessions and conquests 
passed under the control of Allied armed forces 
following the surrender of Japan in 1945. Terri- 
tories wnich Japan relinquished included Formosa, 
Japanese Pacific Islands. Korea, Kuriles, Kwan- 
tung, Manchukuo, and the southern hdf of Sak- 
halin (Karafuto). Emperor of Japan: Hirohito 
(ascended the throne, Dec. 25, 1926). 

Ar«o and Population. Japan proper had an area 
of 143,667, exclusive of the Kuriles ( 3,944 sq. mi. ) 
which were occupied by the U.S.S.R. after V-J 
Day in 1945. Japan proper had a population ( 1940 
census) of 73,114,308 (male 36,566.010, female 
36,548,297). There was an increase of 5.6 percent 
m the population of Japan proper during the 
intercensal period 1935-40, Vital statistics (rate 
per 1,000) for 1941: birdis 29.9, deaths 15.4. 
Chief cities (1940 census): Tokyo (capi^) 7,- 
778,804, Osaka 3,252,340, Nagoya 1,328,0^, 
Kyoto 1,089,726, Yokohama 968,091, Kobe 967,- 
234, Hiroshima 343,968, Fukuoka 306,763, Kawa- 
saki 300,777, Yawata 261,309, Kokura 173,638. 

Production. In prewar times manufacturing ac- 
counted for about 33 percent of the nationm in- 
come, commerce for 26 percent, and agriculture for 
17.7 percent. TTie chia crops (in metric tons) 
were: rough rice 11,372,900 in 1943-44, wheal 


1,096,600 in 1943-44, barley 1,656,400 in 1942-43, 
potatoes 2,025,000 in 1943^4, beet sugar 40,000 
in 1941-42, cane sugar 84,000 in 1041-42, tobacco 
67,100 in 1940-41, tea (exports) 57,500 in 1939, 
rapeseed 103,200 in 1941, soybeans 348,300 in 
1938, raw silk (exports) 29,000. In 1936 me sea- 
fisheries catch totaled 3,622,000 metric tons, valued 
at 334 million yen. 

Livestock ^938): 7,666,890 cattle, 9,467,400 
sheep, 1,828,070 goats, 791,390 donkeys, 791,120 
horses, 431,150 mules. In 1940 Japan exported 
1,8^ million sq. yd. of- cotton cloth. The output 
of rayon and staple fiber dxuring 1942 totaled 135,- 
000 metric tons and 180,000 metric tons, respec- 
tively. Other important manufactured products 
were: cement, newsprint, and motor vehides. The 
annual capacity of merchant shipbuilding yards 
was 500,000 tons. 

Minerals and metallurgical output included steel, 
pig iron, coal, petroleum, copper, magnesium, 
aluminum, iron ore, lead, zinc, and gold. Electric 
power capacity in 1941 was estimated at 8 million 
kilowatts. See Events. 

Foreign Trade. For Japan proper in 1940, exclud- 
ing trade with other parts of the empire, imports 
were valued at 2,492,000,000 yen; exports 2,753,- 
000,000 yen. The aggregate figures of trade in 
1940, for Japan, Korea, and Formosa were: im- 
ports 3,708,000,000 yen; exports 3,970,000,000 
yen. Before Japan entered World War II, trade 
was mainly with China, British India, Netherlands 
East Indies, and Great Britain, in the order named. 

Finance. The budget for the fiscal year ending 
Mar. 31, 1945, was balanced at 50,967,000,000 
yen. The Finance Ministry completed the first draft 
of the budget for 1946 on Jan. 2, 1946. It estimated 
revenue at 15,900,000,000 yen and expenditure at 
12,600,000,000 yen. The government debt in De- 
cember, 1945, was about 170 billion yen. Notes in 
circulation at the end of July, 1945, totaled 28,456 
million yen. The average exchange value of the 
yen was $0.2344 in 1940 and 1941; it rose to 
$0.27 just prior to Japan's attack ^on the United 
States and Great Britain on Dec. 7-8, 1941. 

Trantpertofion. In 1938 there were 15,364 miles 
of railway lines, of which 11,144 miles were state- 
owned. Highways extended 591,766 miles in 1940. 
The air routes totaled 9,598 miles on August, 1939. 

Oovurnmant. The parliamentary system of govern- 
ment established under the Constitution of Feb. 11, 
1889 (see Year Book for 1941, p. 303) fell in- 
creasingly under the control of Japanese militarist- 
fascist elements. after the conquest of Manchuria 
in 1931. Beginning in 1940. a totalitarian, corpora- 
tive state was superimposed upon the old constitu- 
tional system by Premier Prince Konoye, the an- 
nounced aim being state control of all economic, 
political, and cultural activities. The first step was 
the "voluntary” dissolution of the old political par- 
ties, some ot them acting under strong military 
pressure. A new political agency, known as the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association or League for 
Sui>port of the Throne, was then created oy the 
army leaders and government to function as the 
instrument of the new totalitarian principles. It 
consisted of an Executive Coimcil to "convey the 
will and ideas of those who govern to those who 
are governed,” and a Central Cooperative Council, 
to "convey the will and ideas of those who are gov- 
erned to those who govern.” Members of both 
Councils were appointed by the Premier, one-half 
of the appointees to the Central Cooperative Coun- 
cil being chosen from names submitted by prefec- 
tural branches of the Imperial Rule Assistance As- 
sociation. Branches of the Association were formed 
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in every town and village, with all leaders appoint- 
ed from above. In 1042 the Association entered 
cand5<baites in the elections to the Diet and emerged' 
as the organ of a one-party state ( see Yeah Book 
for 1942, p. 847). A Supreme Economic Council 
and a Supreme Cultural Council were appointed 
in 1940 to supervise economic and cultural affairs. 

The Government assumed most of the aspects of 
an 0 ]^n military dictatorship with the formation of 
the Tojo Ministry on Oct. 18, 1941. Japan signed 
the Anti-Comintern Pact with Germany Nov. 25, 
1986, and adhered to the Italo-German military 
alliance Sept. 27, 1940. After signing a nonaggres- 
sion pact with the U.S.S.R. on Apr. 13, 1941, Japan 
attacked the United States and the British Empire 
without warning on Dec. 7, 1941. Premier at the 
beginning of 1945: Gen. Kuniaki Koiso. 

Evants, 1945. Imperial Japan, the only oriental 
country which escaped occupation by the Mon- 
golian conquerors, Genghis and Kublai Khan in the 
12th and 13th centuries, and since that time had 
boasted of its invincibility, was forced to capitulate 
to the United Nations. 

The reason the Japanese escaped occupation of 
their homeland at the hands of the Mongols 7 cen- 
turies ago, was due, not to superior military prow- 
ess, but to a disastrous typhoon v^hioh wrecked the 
great Mongol fleet in the Yellow Sea and the Sea 
of Japan. This led the Japanese to attribute their 
escape to supernatural causes, as evidenced in their 
use of the word “kamikaze" (meaning Divine 
Wind) for their suicide planes used against the 
American and British warships at Okinawa in the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

Since the year 1944 was recorded in Japan as 
the “year of the B-29 Superfortress raids,” bring- 
ing home to the Japanese people the inescapable 
fact that their country was vulnerable to external 
attack, it was inevitable that the year 1945 would 
go down in Japanese history as the “year of the 
atomic bomb and Japan's capitulation to the 
superior force and ingenuity of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Never before in Japan's 2,600 years of mytho- 
logical and recorded history had there been so many 
calamitous happenings to the war-built empire in 
such a short period of time. Although Japan's war 
with China had been in progress for 8 years (14 
years counting from Japan's seizure of Manchi^a 
in 1931 ), and with the United Nations for 4 years, 
the main Japanese islands were still uninvaded ana 
Japan's well-equipped army, ranging from 5 to 7 
million men, was still undefeated. 

Tragk S9quenc9 of fvenfi. Then began the tragic 
happenings, which, in the short space of a few 
weeks reduced the Japanese Empire from the 
status of a powerful world power with more than 
a half-billion people and untold wealth, to that of 
a nation, of little greater importance than when 
the country was opened to world trade and inter- 
course by Commodore Perry of the U.S. Navy in 
1853. The tragic happenings of mid-summer, 1945, 
were in the following sequence: 

July 26 — Ultimatum to Japan to surrender or suffer 
complete destruction, issued by the United 
States, Great Britain and China ( with the 
U.S.S.R. present) at the Potsdam Conference. 
Aug. 6 — ^Americans drop first atomic bomb, from 
B-29 Superfortress, on Hiroshima, important in- 
dustrial city of Japan, causing almost complete 
destruction of the city with vast loss of life. (The 
second atomic bomb to be dropped struck Naga- 
saki, with equally serious consequence, on Aug. 
9. ) 

Aug. 9 — Russia decided to enter the war against 


Japan, launching strong attacks against Man- 
churia, Karafuto (southern Sakhalin), Korea, the 
Kurile Islands, and Inner Mongolia. 

Aug. 10 — Japan offered to surrender in a broadcast 
issued through ofQcial Domei news agency, pro- 
viding Allies would consent to retendon or Em- 
peror Hirohito. 

Aug. 14-~Japanese agree to accept surrender terms 
which, while consenting to retention of Hirohito, 
specified that the Emperor would be subject to 
the orders of the Allied Supreme Commander, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Aug. 28 — (Tokyo Time) United States troops be- 
gan lancung in Japan. 

Sept. 2 — Japanese envoys signed ofBcial surrender 
documents aboard the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay, 9:08 a.m. Tokyo Time (Sept. 1, 8:08 p.m. 
U.S. Eastern War Time). 

Sept. 5 — United States combat reconnaissance 
troops enter Tokyo as vanguard for the First 
Cavalry Division to occupy the Japanese capital 
and make preparations tor the arrival of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Sept. 8— General MacArthur entered Tokyo. 

Cabin*# ftatinns. The Japanese cabinet of Premier 
Kantaro Suzuki announced its resignation on Sep- 
tember 16, “because of the new situation created by 
Japan's acceptance of the Potsdam Declaration 
which r^uires a new cabinet of men with fresh 
ideas.” Tne Suzuki cabinet was succeeded on the 
following day bv a new cabinet headed by Prince 
Naruhiko Higasni-kuni, a cousin of Emperor Hiro- 
hito and the first member of the Japanese imperial 
family ever to head a Tokyo cabinet. The full 
cabinet included the following names: Premier and 
War — Prince Naruhiko Higashi-kuni; Foreign Af- 
fairs and Greater East Asia — Mamoru Shigemitsu; 
Navy — ^Adm. Mitsumasa Yonai; Transport — Naoto 
Kohiyama; Information — Taketora Ogata; Muni- 
tions — Chikuei Nakaiima; Finance — ^Juichi Tsushi- 
ma; Justice— Dr. Cnuzo Iwata; Agriculture and 
Commerce — Kotaro Sengoku; CSiief of the Legisla- 
tive Bureau — Naokai Murase; Home Minister — 
Iwao Yamazald; Minister without Portfolio — Prince 
Fumimeno Konoye; Education and Welfare — ^Ken- 
zo Matsumura. (Admiral Yonai, Transport Minister 
Kohiyama, and Information Minister Ogata were 
holdovers from the previous cabinet. ) 

In its report concerning the new cabinet, Domei 
stated that the Emperor had taken action “without 
consulting the senior statesmen, as on previous oc- 
casions.” Since the new cabinet of Prince Higashi- 
kuni would have the unpopular duty of passing 
on to the Japanese people and enforcing the orders 
of the Supreme Alued Commander, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, its personnel was closely scanned in 
Allied quarters. The first member to arouse serious 
question was Information Minister Taketora Ogata 
(head of the Black Dragon Society) whose name 
appeared on the initial list of Japanese war crim- 
inals, and whose arrest was ordered by the supreme 
war commander. The cabinet secretary promptly 
announced that he had been dropped. 

Obey fb* Emperor. Indicative or the tension pre- 
vailing in Japanese official quarters was a further 
Domei broadcast, combined with editorials in the 
Tokyo papers, warning the people to “obey all im- 
perial rescripts,” and particularly warning religious 
organizations to “comply with His Imperial Maj- 
esty's wishes concerning Japan's acceptance of the 
Allied peace terms.” An editorial in the Mainichi 
said, “If Japan should go back on its word, by 
taking an evasive attitude in living up to the forth- 
coming peace terms dictated by the Allied powers, 
there will be no possibility whatever for Japan to 
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rise to her feet again." Domei also issued a broad- 
cast directed to Japanese nationals throu^out the 
Orient summoning them **to work for me iimate 
glory of our imperial state," and "to devote them- 
selves to the advancement of scientific knowledge, 
since it was the superiority of enemy science that 
defeated Japan. . . . We must plan to build up 
quickly our production in order to rebuild a new 
Japan.^ 

The editorial department of Tokyo Radio, headed 
by Kusuo Oya, broadcast a declaration, *We lost 
the war, but we did not lose the war spiritually. We 
are still fighting for the independence of the Far 
East. . . . Our ideals are not wrong in that." 

The U.S. State Department in Washin^on in 
noting the personnel of the new Prince Higami-kuni 
cabinet, called attention to the fact tl^t Prince 
Higashi-kuni the Japanese Premier had been in 
office as Chief of Home Defense at the time of the 
Doolittle air raid ^Apr. 18, 1942) and had declared 
at the time that the crews of the American planes 
who had been captured in Japanese-occupied ter- 
ritoiy, "would be court-martialed and severely 
punished or executed if their attacks were inhuman^ 
that is directed at civilians, causing them to suffer.'^ 

Blanfd Atomk Bomb. Emperor Hirohito, as well 
as former Premier Suzuki, placed the Government's 
official stamp of approval on a declaration, issued 
just before Suzuki s resignation, claiming that the 
cause of Japan's defeat was the Atomic Bomb. The 
declaration said, "The Imperial judgment has al- 
ready been passed. The way for His Majesty's sub- 
jects to follow is self-evident. Japan will face in 
future further difficulties and hardships which will 
demand greater endurance on the part of the people 
. . . there was no way for Japan to realize her ob- 
jective in the war. . . . With the use of the new 
bomb, which has destructive power unprecedented 
in history, science has brought a change in the 
method of warfare. . . . Moreover, the Soviet 
Union on August 9 declared war on Japan and 
Japan has come to face an unprecedentedly dif- 
ficult situation. . . . Japan must develop its for- 
tunes in future through its endurance . . . the way 
for the people to proceed is in guarding our na- 
tional policy . . .” 

Staggoring Ioss«f. Premier Prince Higashi-kuni, 
told an extraordinary session of the Diet on Sept. 5, 
1945, some further and probably the decisive rea- 
sons for Japan's defeat. He said, "Our material 
fighting resources in the last days of the war were 
grievously deteriorating. On the other hand, the 
capacity for supply and replenishment on the part 
of the Allied nations, with their vast resources and 
industrial power, was ever on the increase. ... By 
May, 1945, Japan's shipping bottoms had dwindled 
to about one-fourth of what Japan had possessed 
at the start of the war, and the lack of fuel was 
causing further shipping difficulties. Rail trans- 
portation had steadily become poorer because of 
Allied air attacks and the depreciation of rolling 
stock, and after the middle of the current year 
(1945) was reduced to less than one-half that of 
1944. This affected the supply of coal and made 
importation difficult. . . . Finally the country's 
production dwindled to such a point ^at any 
swift restoration of it came to be considered beyond 
hope. . . . Steel production was less than one- 
fourth of the prewar total, coal could not be trans- 
ported, materials were lacking for the chemical 
industry and it appeared by the middle of this 
year that the supply of explosives would be im- 
peded. . . . The lack of foodstuffs was seriously 
felt by the people as were the gradually growing 
effects of inflation." 


The Premier concluded his address to the Diet 
with a graphic description of the Allied air assaults 
on Japan proper, "which were steadily intensified 
and small, medium and great cities were gradually 
destroyed in rapid succession with calamitous con- 
sequences. . . . Then in August the Allied forces 
started to use the Atomic Bomb. . . . The ruins 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, which were subjected 
to attack by this weapon, are indeed too ghastly 
to look upon. . . . This terrific weapon was likely 
to result in obliteration of the Japanese people and 
lead to the total extinction or human civilization. 

. . . Furthermore the Soviet Union suddenly de- 
clared war on Japan, forcing us into the worst 
international situation. . . ." 

Trhd Soparato Doal with tho U.S.S.R. The Japanese 
government then disclosed officially the information 
already widely rumored, that the Japanese govern- 
ment had begun negotiations as far back as June, 
1945, with the Soviet Union for "conclusion of a 
treaty of amity and friendship and certain other 
matters,” thus hoping to bring about an early end 
of the war. According to the Tokyo Radio, a reply 
to these overtures, "was being awaited, when the 
Potsdam ultimatum was issued on July 26; thus 
Japan's surrender was delayed, pending a reply 
from the Russians." The Soviet Government an- 
nounced on August 8 that it had communicated to 
Naotake Sato, Japanese Ambassador in Moscow 
that Japan's peace proposal "had lost its ground 
since Japan had repudiated the Potsdam Declara- 
tion and that the Soviet Union would enter into a 
state of war with Japan as from August 9.” 

Finally (not mentioned in the Premier's address 
to the Diet), was the knowledge possessed by Ja- 
pan's military leaders that the Allies were massing 
the greatest force of sea, land, and air forces ever 
assembled in world history for a combined attack 
on Japan's positions both in Japan proper and on 
the continent of Asia. Also, unmentioned in the 
Premier's address was the fact fully realized by the 
Japanese Army that reorganized and freshly- 
trained, armed and equipped Ghinese forces had 
already begun a general attack on Japan's positions 
in central Ghina, particularly along the north- 
south "corridor” which tlie Japanese Army had 
established for the double purpose of paralyzing 
Ghinese resistance, and maintaining communica- 
tions between their far-flung military positions ex- 
tending from Manchuria, through Ghina to Indo- 
Ghina, Malaya and Burma. 

Sufferod Most From B-29's. Information concerning 
the vast destruction wrought in Japan upon cities 
and industrial establishments, prior to the dropping 
of the Atomic Bombs, was provided in reports 
from advanced American aviation headquarters at 
Guam and elsewhere in the Pacific. Gen. Garl A. 
Spaatz, commanding general of the U.S. Army 
Strategic Air Forces, reported on Au^^st 17 that 
Superfortresses operating from the Marianas, India, 
and Ghina, flew 32,612 sorties against the Japanese 
and dropped 169,420 tons of bombs in the 14 
months they were operating. The B-29's destroyed 
the major portion of the industrial productive ca- 
pacity of 59 Japanese cities, laid 12,049 mines in 
enemy waters and destroyed or damaged 2,285 Jap- 
anese planes. In carrying out these missions the 
Americans lost 437 Superforts, each earning 11 
men, of which number those from 297 bombers 
were not rescued. Some 600 airmen from downed 
B-29's were saved. 

Further items in General Spaatz's report were as 
follows: incendiary attacks burned out 157.98 
square miles of Japanese urban industrial areas 
and left homeless or dead an estimated 8,480,000 
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K is. Tokyo was ravaged in 6 low-level fire- 
ing attacks, leaving in ashes 50.8 square miles. 
Sixty-one industrial plants in the Tokyo area were 
attacked and many completely wiped out. 

JoponeM Catuahhg from Air Attatki, A Japanese 
broadcast on August 24 claimed that Allied air at- 
tacks on the Japanese home islands had killed 260,- 
000, injured 420,000 and had “almost completely" 
wiped out the people of 44 cities. The Japanese 
broadcast claimed that 9,200,000 people were 
homeless, which combined with those aflPected out- 
side the home islands, made a grand total of 10,- 
000,000 or one-sixth of Japan's home population. 
Out of 206 cities of Japan, 44 were almost entirely 
wiped out and 37 others lost 30 percent of their 
built-up area. Japanese broadcasts claimed that 
2,210,000 Japanese homes were destroyed and 90,- 
000 were oamaged. 

Documents in the Case. The following are sum- 
maries of the various documents, concerned with 
Japan's capitulation. They are presented m chrono- 
logical order; 


Cairo Declaration 

Dec. 1, 1943 — ^The American, Briti&h and Chinese gor- 
emments . . . have agreed upon future military opera- 
tions against Japan. The three great Allies are resolved 
to bring unrelenting pressure against their brutal enemies 
by sea, land and air. The three great Allies are fighting 
to restrain and punish the aggression of Japan They covet 
no gam for themselves and have no thought of territorial 
expansion. It is their purpose. 

(1) That Japan be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the be- 
ginning of the first World War in 1914, and that all the 
territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria. Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be restored 
to the Republic of China 

(2) Japan also will be expelled from all other territories 
which she has taken by violence and greed. 

(3) The aforesaid three great powers, mindful of the 
enslavement of the people of Korea, are determined that 
m due course, Korea shall become free and independent. 

(4) With these objects in view, the three Allies, in har- 
mony with those of the United Nations at war with Japan, 
will continue to persevere in the serious and prolonged 
operations necessary to procure the unconditional sur- 
render of Japan. 


Potsdam Declaration 

July 26, 1945 — American British-Chinese declaration, is- 
sued at Potsdam, calling on Japan to surrender: 
President of the United States, President of China and 
Prime Minister of Great Britain have conferred and 
agreed that Japan shall be given an opportunity to end 
this war The prodigious land, sea and air forces of the 
United States, British Empire and China are poised to 
strike the final blows upon Japan. The Allied nations are 
determined to prosecute the war against Japan until she 
ceases to resist. The » result of the futile and senseless 
resistance of Germany stands in awful clarity as an ex- 
ample to the people of Japan. The might now converg- 
ing on Japan is immeasurably greater than that which 
applied to the resisting Nazis laid waste to the land, in- 
dustry and methods of life of the whole German people. 
The full application of our military power, backed by 
our resolve, will mean the inevitable destruction of the 
Japanese armed forces and utter destruction of the 
Japanese homeland. Time has come for Japan to de- 
cide whether she will continue under the control of 
self-willed militaristic advisers whose unintelligent calcu- 
lations have brought the Empire of Japan to the thresh- 
old of annihilation, or whether Japan will follow the 
path of reason. The following are our terms 

(1) There must be eliminated for all time the influence 
of those who have deceived and misled the people of 
Japan into embarking on world conquest. We insist that 
a new order of peace, securitv and justice, will be im- 
possible until irresponsible militarism is driven from the 
world 

(2) Until such a new order is established and until there 
is convincing proof that Japan’s war-making power is 
destroyed, points in Japanese territory to be designated by 
the Allies shall be occupied to secure achievement of the 
basic objectives we are her setting forth. 

(8) The terms of the Cairo Declaration shall be carried 
out and Japanese sovereignty shall be limited to the 
islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
such smaller islands as we designate. 

(4) Japanese military forces, after being completely dis- 
armed, shall be permitted to return to their homes with 
the opportunity to lead peaceful and productive lives. 


(5) We do not intend that the Japanese shall be en- 
slaved as a race, or destroyed as a nation, but stem 
justice shall be meted out to all war criminals, including 
those who have visited cruelties upon our prisoners. The 
Japanese government shall remove all olMtacles to re- 
vival and strengthening of democratic tendencies among 
the Japanese people. Freedom of speech, religion and of 
thought, as well as respect for the fundamental human 
rights shall be established. 

(6) Japan shall hb permitted to maintain such industries 
as will sustain her economy and permit the exaction of 
just reparations in kind, but not those industries whi<^ 
will enable her to rearm for war. To this end, access to. 
as distinguished from control of, raw materials shall 
be permitted. Eventual Japanese participation in world 
trade relations shall be permitted. 

(7) The occupying forces of the Allies shall be with- 
drawn from Japan as soon as these objectives have been 
accomplished and there has been established in ac- 
cordance with the freely expressed will of the Japanese 
people, a peacefully inclined and responsible government. 

(8) We call upon the government of Japan to proclaim 
now the unconditional surrender of all Japanese armed 
forces, and to provide proper and adequate assurances 
of their good faith in such action The alternative for 
Japan is prompt and utter destruction. 

Japan’s Surrender Offer 

August 10 — The Japanese issued a proposal of surrender 
to the governments of the United States, Great Britain, 
China and the Soviet Union (The Soviet Union declared 
war on Japan on the preceding day, that is, August 9). 
The Japanese surrender proposal was as follows: 

In obedience to the gracious command of His Majesty, 
the Emperor who, ever anxious to enhance the cause of 
world peace, desires earnestly to bring about a speedy 
termination of hostilities with a view to saving mankind 
from the calamities imposed upon them by further con- 
tinuance of the war, the Japanese government several 
weeks ago asked the Soviet government, with which neu- 
tral relations then prevailed, to render good offices in 
restoring peace vis-&-vis the enemy powers. Unfortunately, 
these efforts in the interest of peace having failed, the 
Japanese government m conformity with the august 
wish of His Majesty to restore the general peace, and 
desiring to put an end to the untold sufferings entailed 
by war as quickly as possible, have decided upon the 
following • 

(1) The Japanese Government are ready to accept the 
terms enumerated in the joint declaration which was is- 
sued at Potsdam on July 26, 1945, by the heads of the 
governments of the United States, (Ireat Britain and 
China, and later subscribed by the Soviet government, 
with the understanding that the said declaration does 
not comprise any demand which prejudices the pre- 
rogatives of His Majesty as a sovereign ruler. 

(2) The Japanese government sincerely hope that this 
understanding is warranted and desire keenly that an 
explicit indication to that effect will be speedily forth- 
coming. 


The Allies' Reply 

August 11 — ^With regard to the Japanese government’s 
message accepting the terms of the Potsdam Declaration 
but containing the statement “with the understanding 
that the said declaration does not comprise any de- 
mand which prejudices the prerogatives of His Majesty 
as a sovereign ruler," our position is as follows; 

(1) From the moment of surrender the authority of the 
Emperor and the Japanese government to rule the state 
shall be subject to the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers, who will take such steps as he deems 
proper to effectuate the surrender terms. 

(2) The Emperor will be required to authorize and in- 
sure the signature by the government of Japan and the 
Japanese Imperial Headquarters of the surrender terms 
necessary to carry out the provisions of the Potsdam 
Declaration, and shall issue his commands to all the 
Japanese military, naval and air authorities and to all 
the forces under their control wherever located, to cease 
active operations and to surrender their arms, and to 
issue such other orders as the Supreme Commander may 
reouire to give effect to the surrender terms. 

(3) Immediately upon the surrender the Japanese gov- 
ernment shall transport prisoners of war and civilian 
internees to places of safety, as directed, where they can 
quickly be placed aboard Allied transports 

(4) The ultimate form of government of Japan shall, in 
accordance with the Potsdam Declaration, be established 
— ^by the freely expressed will of the Japanese people. 

(5) The armed forces of the Allied Powers wiU re- 
main in Japan until the purposes set forth in the Pots- 
dam Declaration are achieved. 

Japan’s Surrender Messaqi 
August 14 — Communication of the Japanese government 
addressed to the governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, Soviet Union and China. With reference to the 
Japanese government’s note of August 10, regardteg 
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their accepienoe of the pifovlaions of the Potsdam Deela- 
ration and the reply of the frovernments of the United 
States, Ureat Britain, the Soviet Union and China, sent 
hy American Secretary of State Byrnes under the date of 
August 11, the Japanese govenunent have the honor to 
oommunioate to the governmeftts of the Four Powers as 
follows: . . ' . , 

(1) His Majesty the Emperor has issued an imperial 
rescript regarding Japan's acceptance of the provisioikc 
of the Potsdam Declaration. 

(2) His Majesty the Emperor is prepared to authorke 
and insure the signature by his government and the 
Imperial General Headquarters of the Deceseary terms 
for carrying out the provisions of the Potsdam Deolarar 
tion. His Majesty is aiso prepared to issue his commands 
to all the military, natal and air authorities Of Japan 
and aU the forces under their oontrol, wherever toeated, 
to oeaee operations, to surrender arms and to issue such 
other orders as may be required by the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Forces for the execution ef the 
above-mentioned terms. 

INBTEUOTIONS FOB JAPAN'S SU&BXNXlfih 
August 14 — 'Instructions for formal Japanese surrender 
transmitted on behalf of the Allied nations by United 
States Secretary of State Byrnes. 

With reference to the communication of today's date 
transmitting the reply of the Japanese government to my 
communication of August 11, which 1 sent on bel^f of 
the governments of the United States, China, the United 
Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist B>^ublieB, 
whi^ I regard as full acceptance of the Potsdam Declara- 
tion, and my statement of August 11, 1946, I have the 
honor to inform you that the President of the United 
States directed that the following message be transmit- 
ted to the Japanese government. 

(1) You are to proceed as fellows: Direct prompt ces- 
sation of hostilities by Japanese forces, informing the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Forces of the ef- 
fective date and hour of such cessation. 

(2) Send emissaries at once to the Supreme Comnmnder 
for the Allied Powers with information of the disposi- 
tion of the Japanese forces and commanders, and fully 
empowered to make any arrangements directed by the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers to enable him 
and his accompanying forces to arrive at the place desig- 
nated by him to receive the formal surrender. 

(3) For the the purpose of receiving such surrender and 
the carrying of it into effect, General of the Army 
Douglas MaoArthur has been designated as the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers, and he will 
notify the Japanese government of the time, place and 
other details of the formal surrender. 

OmciAi. Announoxmxnt 
A ugust 14 — President Truman’s Statement. 

I have received this afternoon a message from the 
Japanese government in reply to the message forwarded 
to that government by the Secretary of State on August 
11. I deem this reply a full acceptance of the Potsdam 
Declaration, which specifies the unconditional sur- 
render of Japan In the reply there is no qualification. 

. . . Arrangements are now being made for the formal 
surrender terms at the earliest possible moment. . . . 
General Douglas MacArthur has been appointed Su- 
preme Allied Commander to receive the J^apanese sur- 
render. . . . Great Britain, Russia and China will be 
represented by high ranking officers. . . Meanwhile the 
Allied armed forces have been ordered to suspend of- 
fensive action . . . The proclamation of V-J Day must 
wait upon the formal signing of the surrender terms 
by Japan. 

Japan Now Pourth-Rata Nation. General MacArthur, 
Commander-in-Chief of Allied Forces in the Pa* 
cific, declared on S^pt. 11, following the landing of 
American forces at Yokohama, that Japan has now 
been reduced to a “Fourth-rate State.” He said 
that in reports concerning Japan's capitulation, the 
fact had been overlooked that Japan s army also 
had been defeated in addition to the country's 
navy and air establishments. He said that Japan's 
army, which had lone ago convinced the Japanese 
people of its invincibility, would now be broken 
up and returned to civil life with a record of defeat. 
He emphasized that American and AJlied responsi- 
bilities, aside from the release and repatriation of 
war prisoners, would be to land and msperse stra* 
te^cally throughout the Japanese archipelago, suf- 
ficient occupation troops to secure utmost security 
against any possible outbreak of violence; and to 
guarantee- the comnlete disarmament, demobilize 
tion and return to tneir homes of all Japanese mili- 


tary personnel from general and admiral to tlie low- 
est grade soldier and sailor. 

imporial SfcrSF Btokon Up. The most effective meas- 
ures, looking to the break up of Japan's military 
establishment and the destruction of the prestige 
which has Surrounded military life in Japan from 
earliest times were set in motion on September 10 
when General MacArthur ordeored Emperor Hiro- 
hito to abolish the Japanese Imperial C^neral Head- 
Quarters. The order became effective as soon as 
there were sufBcient American forces ashbre to 
guarantee against resistance by Japanese remnants 
not yet disarmed. The Imperial General Head* 
quarters, including both Army and Navy, had been 
responsible for the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-- 
05, territorial expansion in Uie Pacific in World War 
1 and the initiation of the conflict in Manchuria in 
1931. The order amounted to the lopping off of 
the head of Japan’s vast military establShment, 
which included a minimum of 6,000,000 troops 
stretching from Hokkaido, the most northern Jap- 
anese island, to Singapore, Netherlands East Inmes, 
and the Solomon Islands in tlie tropics; and also 
the renmants of Japan's fleet personnel, and finally 
the dismantling of innumerable bases, barracks, 
fortified zones, forts and other military establish- 
ments throughout Japan's far-flung oriental empire. 

'The total number of American and Allied troops 
required for the occupation of Japan was estimated 
at 400,000 to 500,000. Approximately 150,000 men 
were used in the initial occupying force, which 
took up positions in 10 major Japanese ports and 
naval bases, but it was announced that 10 addi- 
tional divisions were scheduled for landing within 
the first SIX weeks. A later statement by General 
MacArthur that Japan could be policed by 200,000 
regular troops, was questioned by the U.S. State 
Department in Washington. 

Japanoao Atroeitioi. The U.S. State Department on 
September 5 made public a detailed documented 
report concerning Japan's mistreatment of Amer- 
ican and Allied military and civilian prisoners. The 
report, which occupied two full pages in the New 
York Times of September 6, told of repeated at- 
tempts to induce the Japanese to consent to visits 
to American and Allied prison camps in Japan on 
the part of ofBcials of the neutral ( Swiss ) Interna- 
tiona Red Cross. With few exceptions these at- 
tempts were refused by the Japanese military of- 
ficials; the Japanese also refusing to supply the 
names of orisoners held. Of large sums of money 
transmitted from the United States to prisoners for 
purchase of clothing and food, little ever reached 
its destination, stated the report. The U.S. State De- 
partment also r^eatedly protested breaches on the 
part of Japan of the Geneva Convention, concern- 
ing treatment of prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees. The most serious violation, according to 
the report, was the location of prison camps in the 
vicinity of war objectives, resulting in some cases, 
of Allied prisoners being killed during American 
bombing raids. 

The report contained texts of ofiBcial protests 
containing the si^atures of Secretaries Hull and 
Stettinius and Assistant Secretaiy Grew of the U.S. 
State Department, which had been forwarded to 
the Japanese authorities (through die Swiss Gov- 
wmment) concerning a long category of atrocities, 
including the decapitation of airmen and the mur- 
der of other Americans; prisoners being forced to 
work in Japanese war plants: prisoners being ma- 
chine-gunned in the sea, following the sinking of 
torpedoed ships upon which they were being trans- 
peurted to Japan; of innumeirable cases of torture 
and inhuman treatment at the hands of the Jap- 
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aiiese gendarmerie; of starvation diets provided in 
camps when food and medicines supplied by die 
American Red Cross were available. The U.S. State 
Department charged that the practice of the Jap- 
anese in locating prisoners* camps near legitimate 
bombing objectives was “both persistent and me- 
thodical the Japanese object being to protect cer- 
tain plants from bombardment. Stated the report, 
“We are forced to draw the conclusion from the 
continued practice of the Japanese Government in 
locating prisoner-of-war camps in close proximity 
to docks, warehouses, war factories, railroad yards 
and other military objectives that the Japanese 
Government was carrying out a deliberate policy of 
attempting to render certain points or areas im- 
mune from bombardment by the presence of pris- 
oners of war in such areas.*' The report cited sev- 
eral specific instances at Shanghai and elsewhere 
where such situations prevailed. 

The U.S. State Department announced that the 
Swiss Government had been authorized to repre- 
sent Japanese interests in the United States and in 
c'onsequence was permitted to visit all camps in 
the United States where Japanese were held. The 
ill-treatment, starvation and torture of prisoners 
extended throughout tlie territories under Japanese 
occupation from Manchuria and Korea — ^where 
many Americans were held — to Siam and Malaya — 
where tens of thousands of Britons, Dutch and 
other occidentals, including a smaller number of 
Americans were held and forced to work in disease- 
infested jungles and swamps, with little or no med- 
ical attention available. 

The following reports of atrocities appeared in 
the newspapers in the period from January 1 to 
mid-SeplemDer when most of the Allied prisoners 
had been released. Five American fiJers, shot down 
over Borneo, were executed by the Japanese on Jan- 
uary 13. Large numbers of wounded prisoners on 
Wake Island were bayoneted following surrender. 
Of 644 survivors of the American cruiser Houston, 
torpedoed in the battle of the Java Sea ( total per- 
sonnel 1.012), 368 managed to reach the beaches 
of the island of Java where they were captured by 
the Japanese. Ctf these 220 were sent to Burma, 
where 60 died, along with 62 other Americans and 
some 20,000 Britons while laboring in the steaming 
sun in the construction of the Biuma-Thailand Rail- 
road. The remainder of those rescued from the 
Houston, were sent to Japan to labor as technicians. 

American children in Japanese concentration 
camps were denied shoes and clothing in sub-zero 
weather. Japanese guards tossed grenades into the 
hold of a sinking ship off the ^ilippines which 
contained 750 American prisoners. Tne Japanese 
made a huge bonfire out of an air-raid shelter filled 
with 150 prisoners and then buried the survivors 
alive. Survivors of forced labor gangs composed of 
American, British and Australian war prisoners on 
the Burma-Thailand Railway stated that the pris- 
oners called it the “railway of death” because every 
tie laid beneath the tracks cost the life of an Allied 
war prisoner. According to a report by Australian 
survivors, one railway bridge at the Thailand end 
of the railway, cost 600 men. When the men 
dropped from disease and fatigue, the Japanese 
^ards tossed them over a cliff. Prisoners suffered 
nrom malaria, dengue fever, and tropical ulcers, 
but no medicines were available. Articles of 
clothing and jewelry belonj^g to the prisoners 
were exchanged for food. Thirty men were killed 
during an Allied air raid on a camp in Burma where 
Allied prisoners were deliberately housed adjoining 
an ammunition dump. 

Seriously ailing prisoners in a hospital at Shina- 


gawa, Japan, were used by the Japanese doctors as 
human guinea pigs” in fantastic experiments re- 
calling the sorcery and sadism of the Middle Ages. 
An American bomber-pilot at Shanghai was hung 
by his thumbs for twenty minutes and seven other 
Aimy and Navy pilots were severely beaten by 
the Japanese guards in an effort to force them to 
disclose American plans for the invasion of the 
Japanese homeland. A report from the Netherlands 
East Indies stated that at least 50,000 Allied pris- 
oners, chiefly Dutchmen, but also including many 
Britons and some Americans, died in prison camps 
in the Netherlands East Indies. Allied Headquarters 
in Manila reported on Au^st 18 that a grand total 
of 155,000 Americans, Britons, and Dutchmen had 
been held throughout most of the war by the Jap- 
anese in more than 100 camps and prisons in the 
Japanese homeland and on uie continent of Asia. 

' Approximately 7,000 Americans were held in eight 
camps scattered about Shanghai, some in close 
proximity to military objectives. 

The number of prisoners held in the Japanese 
home islands was estimated at approximately 32,- 
500. About 200 high-ranking omcers and some 
1,200 American enlisted men were held in a camp 
near Mukden, Manchuria. A Red Cross report 
stated that the Japanese originally interned, after 
Pearl Harbor, sonre 200,000 Allied troops and 
civilians, exclusive of native troops in the various 
Asiatic countries which the Japanese occupied. 
Deaths in camps and on torpedoed ships, up to 
April, 1945, numbered in excess of 50,000, mostly 
prisoners of war. The number held at the time of 
the Japanese surrender was estimated at 75,000 to 
85,000 prisoners of war and 60,000 to lOftOO 
civilian internees. These prisoners were held in 
camps in Japan proper, Korea, Manchuria, Shang- 
hai, Peiping, Hong Kong, Canton, Indochina, Siam, 
Malaya, and Netherlands East Indies. 

A report from Manila placed the total number 
of prisoners at 140,000, of which 100,000 were 
British, 33,000 Americans, and the remainder 
Dutch. Heading the list was Lieut. Gen. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, who was held first in Formosa, 
then taken to Manchuria, and finally liberated in 
mid-August. Another widely known prisoner, 
Lieut. Col. James P. Devereux, former commander 
of Wake Island, was found in a secret camp in 
Hokkaido, Japan. Julius Ochs Adler, special cor- 
respondent for the New York Times, who investi- 
gated Nazi concentration camps in Europe, ex- 
pressed the opinion that Japanese treatment of 
American soldiers, airmen, sailors, and marines was 
in many instances as horrible and atrocious as that 
meted out by the Germans to inmates of Nazi 
camps. 

Comm. Harold L. Stassen, flag secretary to Ad- 
miral Halsey, described a central Japanese “inquisi- 
tion” camp where Allied prisoners were starved 
and tortured systematically. Most of the prisoners 
in the inquisition camp were submarine men and 
fliers. The prisoners were told by their Japanese 
^ards that the Red Cross would not be notified of 
meir capture and thev would be considered “dead 
or missing,** hence tnere would be no record dF 
them. The prisoners, according to Commander 
Stassen, were taken to the camp blindfolded and 
placed in groups of fifteen in cells, 8 ft. jty 10 ft., 
while some were placed in solitary confinement. 
All were tortured and starved in an effort to extort 
information from them. There were no sanitary 
facilities and the men were forced to live in filth, 
and while being interrogated by officers, were 
subjected to kic£s, slaps, lashinn and variations 
of the thumb-screws of medieval times, crushing 
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the fingers or jabbing matches under fingernails. 

Many died under me torture. Some 1,000 men 
horn this camp were released in a badly emaciated 
conation on August 31. Evezy one was suffering 
from malnutrition and many nad lacerated hands 
and fingers showing results of torture. An Amer- 
ican physician. Dr. Gottfried, imprisoned with the 
men, was prevented from practicing his profession 
and forcea to work in the camp with a pick and 
shovel. Dysentery was prevalent and more than 
5,000 of uie men liberated immediately after the 
Japanese capitulation, were in dire need of hospital 
treatment. Ninety-five American airmen and eight 
Englishmen, mostly from carrier planes, were 
found in an unregistered torture camp near Yoko- 
hama. 

economic Confro/ of Japan. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur announced on September 19 the organiza- 
tion of an economic and scientific section, under 
the direction of Col. Raymond C. Kramer, which 
was designed to "look into every nook and cranny” 
^ Japanese business and science and to make rec- 
ommendations for the control thereof. The creation 
of the new department marked the first step on the 
part of the Allies to obtain definite information 
concerning the economic, industrial, financial, min- 
ing and scientific resources and services of Japan 
and Korea for the purpose of formulating Allied 
policies looking toward the conversion of Japan's 
over-expanded war industries to peacetime and 
peacefm production. It was stated that the job of 
Colonel i^mer would be to make recommenda- 
tions for the dismantling of industrial enterprises, 
removal or transfer of machinery and non-military 
records, recommend basic changes in the character 
of products, transfer of money, bullion or securi- 
ties into or out of Japan. 

The announcement of the creation of the new 
department followed, and may have been intended, 
to circumvent an attempt on the part of Premier 
Gen. Prince Naruhiko Higashi-kuni and his Jap- 
anese supporters to obtain "'substantial credits and 
economic assistance from abroad for use in^ the re- 
construction of Japan.” General MacArthur's head- 
quarters reported that Japan, as a defeated nation, 
would be required, first, to pay the costs of occupa- 
tion, and eventually, reparations for damages. It 
was therefore pointed out that Japan was in no po- 
sition to ask for financial assistance. It was pointed 
out that Japan was already paying the costs of oc- 
cupation because the salaries of all officers and en- 
listed men were being paid in Japanese yen ob- 
tained from the Bank of Japan or printed by the 
AJlies as military currency. The circulation of 
forei^ currency in Japan was forbidden by the 
Allied command. The Japanese authorities were 
also compelled to provide housing for the Allied 
headquarters staff at Japanese expense. 

FuMer lines of activity of the Economic and 
Scientific Section, included supervision over ex- 
ports and imports, use of transportation and public 
utilities, conversion of available facilities to civilian 
use, coordination of the activities of scientific and 
economic missions from the United States and other 
nations. It also was expected to prepare inventories 
of economic and scientific resources of Japan, in- 
cluding an investigation of patents ana cartel 
agreements between Japan and other countries, and 
was authorized to make recommendations concern- 
ing distribution of civilian goods and price stabi- 
lisation. 

In a further statement on the same subject by 
Dean Acheson, Acting U.S. Secretary of State, is- 
sued following General MacArthur’s announce- 
ment» it was declared that Japan "'will be put in a 


position where it cannot renew aggressive war- 
fare; that the present economic and social system 
in Japan which makes for war, will not be per- 
mitted to continue, and whatever it takes to carry 
out this policy will be used to carry it out.” The 
U.S. State Department's declaration was interpreted 
as a forecast of revolutionary changes in the eco- 
nomic and social structure of Japan which centered 
around breaking down the economic power of the 
geat families which dominated Japanese economic 

Other measures desired to establish, more se- 
curely, Allied control or Japanese affairs, included: 

(1) Distolation of the Great Japan Political Society, 
totalitarian political aMociation, inaugrarated on 
March 80, 1944, ostensibly for the purpose of unitinf 
all political opinions and the creation of harmonious 
relations between the cabinet of Premier Koiso and 
the people. The Great Japan Political Society suc- 
ceeded the Imperial Buie Assistance Society, which 
had served as Japan's sole political party since 
1941. In addition to the foregoing action, the House 
of Representatives of the Diet formed a committee to 
take over the functions previously exercised by the 
totalitarian parties. 

(2) Japanese War Office ordered to form a committee to 
investigate atrocities and maltreatment of Allied 

S risoners. 

apanese government issued Imperial Decree where- 
by all measures taken by the government at the re- 
quest of the Allied Supreme Commander, automati- 
cally become legal. 

(4) Approved a plan to manufacture and encourage sale 
of all- wave radios, in order to permit the Japanese 
people to hear foreign broadcasts Previously all 
radios in Japan were tuned to the official Japanese 
stations only. 

(5) Instructed Gen. Kenji Doihara to cooperate with 
the U 8 Eighth Army Headquarters in facilitating 
the American occupation of Japan. Gen Doihara 
succeeded Field Marshal Gen. Sugiyama, who com- 
mitted suicide. 

Desptrofe Btonomk Situation. A report in the New 
York Herald Tribune, from its correspondent, 
Homer Bigart, with the occupation forces in Tokyo 
on September 12 quoted a number of leading Japa- 
nese executives concerning the desperate economic 
situation prevailing in Japan at the time of the 
capitulation. Ryozo Asano, important figure in the 
Japanese steel industry, said that the leading Japa- 
nese businessmen never thought Japan could defeat 
the United States and were appalled at the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, but tney couldn't say any- 
thing, '"because we feared the military would clap 
us in jail; we were afraid of death.*' Asano said 
that many small business men had been jailed be- 
cause of tneir defeatist attitude. He declared, ""Even 
in June when the rapid disintegration of Japan's 
industry produced almost complete paralysis of 
war production, we were unable to obtain the Em- 
peror's ear," *‘We were badly beaten, our com- 
munications were crippled, but we couldn't do 
anything about it,” he said. 

Miyasaki, head of the powerful Mitsui interests, 
said the greatest single factor in the industrial col- 
lapse, was the inability to repair broken down 
machine^. Lack of spare parts paralyzed railroads, 
automobiles, trucks, street cars, and the telephone 
system. Thousands of workers, who fled from the 
cities because of the B-29 air raids, were lost to the 
industries because there was no means of com- 
munication and transportation between the fac- 
tories and the countryside. According to Miyasaki, 
Japanese steel production, best barometer of the 
country's industrial capacity, fell from a peak of 
4,500,000 tons in 1942 to less than 500,000 tons 
for the present year. Only 253,000 tons were pro- 
duced in April, May and June, first quarter ot the 
fiscal year. Fujiyama, head of the Japanese Cham- 
bers of Commerce, said that the Allied blockade 
had cut off coal and iron imports from North China 
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and this paralyzed the steel industry. Japan was 
forced to depend on inferior Japanese coal and on 
42 percent iron ore. Then, said Fujiyama, our rail- 
roads broke down. The people ran away to the 
country and the workers never came back. 

Terai, president of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
revealed the amazing decline in Japanese ship 
construction. He said that shipbuilding had de- 
clined from 1,583,000 tons last year to 163,000 
tons in the period from April to July this year, and 
in the closing month before the end of the war 
shipbuilding was at a standstill. Ship losses, due to 
American submarine action, bombers, and mines, 
had risen from 328,500 tons last year, to 798,000 
tons in April, May and June this year, or almost 
five times current production. He said that mines 
sowed in Japanese harbors and sea lanes had sunk 
twice as many ships as bombers and twelve times 
as many as the subnrarines sank. He said that the 
scarcity of bauxite had paralyzed the aluminum 
industry, making it necessary to build airplanes 
from plywood. 

All of the industrialists severely criticised Japa- 
nese army mobilization, which stripped the shops 
of skilled workers. Serious political unrest was ex- 
pected as a result of widespread unemployment. 
Asano, president of the Japan Steel Tube Company, 
predicted 8,000,000 unemployed and declared that 
i£ food could not be imported at least 7,000,000 
would starve in the coming winter. He said that 
practically all workers are on half-ration, due to 
shortage of rice; that the rice crop this year would 
amount to only 10,000,000 tons as compared to 
13,000,000 tons last year. This year there will be 
no imports from Korea or Manchuria. Production 
of farm implements and fertilizers had dropped 
to one-quarter of normal. He said there was great 
uncertainty among the industrialists, because there 
had been prior to mid-September no instructions 
concerning future production from the Allied 
Headquarters. 

That Japanese leaders were long aware of the 
critical economic situation, but had decreed to 
continue the war in the face of it, was indicated in 
a report from Washington (Federal Communica- 
tions Commission) which stated that the Japanese 
had ordered a two-months state of emergency for 
the railroads in order to speed distribution of food 
and military supplies. As a result of American air 
assaults, the railwavs had been placed under mili- 
tary control in order to effect repairs and break 
freight jams. All civilian railway workers had been 
formed into "combat corps” to meet the desperate 
situation of the Japanese homeland being turned 
into a battlefield. . . . Private property rights in 
devastated cities were cancelled in order that the 
rubble could be cleared away and the land con- 
verted to food production. Orders were issued 
directing that devastated areas in 35 cities be 
planted with sweet potatoes, which could be used 
ror food and as a source of supply for gasoline 
substitute. The cabinet spokesman hinted at a 
"hitherto untried material which would be de- 
veloped for food purposes. 

Japan't Tmxfilm Induttry. A report in the New York 
Times, from its correspondent in Tokyo (Septem- 
ber 10) stated that serious anxiety prevaileci con- 
cerning the Japanese clothing situation. The Japa- 
nese textile industry, particularly cheap cotton 
cloth, which dominated the Far East prior to the 
war, and was the largest customer for American 
raw cotton, is practically non-existent today. This 
is due, according to the correspondent, to two 
pauses: American bombings and the fact that it 
was swallowed up in the production of war ma- 


terials. A further cause, of which the corre^ndent 
apparently was not aware, was that the Japanese 
cotton industrialists, for nearly two decades had 
been following a program of decentralizing their 
industry by establishing cotton mills on the Asiatic 
continent — at Shanghai, Tsingtao, Tientsin, in 
Korea, and Manchuria — ^where cheap native labor 
and supplies of cheap cotton were available. These 
mills on the continent will now, in all probability, 
be taken over by the industrial leaders of the coun- 
tries where the mills are located. 

Japan's Economy crt Rock Bottom. The correspondent 
of the New York Times in Japan, George E. Jones, 
reported during September that it would be neces- 
sary for Japan to ”start the task of feeding, clothing 
and housing her people from rock bottom, ana 
that only in the indefinite future would Japan be 
able to turn to the long-range work of reconstruct- 
ing an industrial economy that was once one of 
the world's most powerful.” Referring to current 
conditions, Mr. Jones stated that thousands of 
demobilized Japanese soldiers flood the railway 
stations and war-workers are streaming home from 
the cities. He said that most conservative estimates 
placed Japan's unemployed at 10,000,000. There 
are no inaustries, and there are no raw materials 
to build up light industries and there is no shipping 
even to bring home all overseas servicemen within 
less than two or three years. The number of Tapa- 
nese servicemen and civilians to be brought home 
ultimately — within two or three years — is esti- 
mated from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000. And when 
they return they will find, according to private esti- 
mates, that 2,210,000 of their dwellings were de- 
stroyed and 9,200,000 people made homeless. The 
Japanese Home Ministry estimated that Japan 
needed 5,000,000 houses and that 190,000,000 
cubic feet of lumber would be required. In the 
meantime much of the population of Japan's devas- 
tated cities are living in *‘shanty-town^ collections 
of scrap tin dwellings that have sprung up. They 
lack both sanitation and warmth. 

Regarding the food situation, Mr. Jones said 
that there had been a 10 percent reduction in the 
food ration in July, cutting the individual food 
diet to 1,500 calories daily, or a third of the Ameri- 
can standard. The food crisis would be aggravated 
as the millions of servicemen and civilians are re- 
turned from abroad, "where they have been living 
on the country.” Generally the Japanese look to- 
ward next year with dread and there will un- 
doubtedly have to be a dole system for the home- 
less and hungry. Farming has suffered severely 
due to the exodus of workers hrom the country .to 
the war industries. At present the Japanese have 
on hand 900,000 tons or rice, wheat, and potatoes, 
which were imported from abroad, and th^ are 
said to have more than 9,000,000 tons carried over 
from 1943 and 1944. Next year, however, there 
will be a deficiency of 1,500,000 tons of staple 
goods. Cotton industrialists estimated that 820,000 
bales of cotton would be required to give the 
Japanese people half of their peacetime cotton 
cloth consumption. 

Japan's Naval Lassos. Japan's once proud fleet and 
merchant marine were reduced to almost insignifi- 
cant remnants as a result of the blasting they re- 
ceived from American air and undersea power. 
Adm. Chester M. Nimitiz stated on August 21 that 
Japan's once-powerful navy consisting of 382 com- 
bat and auxiliary vessels had been reduced to a 
bare 55, most of which were unseaworthy. In addi- 
tion Japan's merchant fleet, once dominant on the 
Facinc and third in world trade, has been reduced 
to a little more than 1,000,000 tons of small and 
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antiquated vessels. The fipues, thought to be ap- 
^Kimately accurate, had hem supplied by the 
Japanese surrender envoys in Manila. 

MecArfftiff’s '‘Aaveivtleii.*’ The following is a sum- 
mary of the outstanding “directives" issued by 
General Douglas MacArthur up to the end of 1945: 

1 — DiisolutioB of the Imperial Army and Nary General 
Staffs. 

2 — ^Arreat and trial of war criminals ordered. 

3 — ^Abolition of secret aemi*niilitary * ‘Black Dragon 
Society*’ and order for arrest of leaders as war criminals. 

4 — Alralition of military censorship and dissolntion of 
the semi-oindai Donui news senrica. which had become 
an organ of the military. Order issued for formation of a 
new cooperative news distribution organisation to be 
known as Kyodo or "Cooperative.” Kyodo is prohibited 
from sending correspondents abroad, hence will de* 
Mnd upon foreign news agencies for world nsws. The 
Japanese newspapers were instructed to initiate "open 
discussiona on subjects the people were interested in, 
indnding tha status of the emperor system and trial of 
war criminaU.'* 

5 — Japanese schools were ordered purged of all ele* 
ments regarded as responsible for ’^ringing war and 
suffering to the people.” Order meant dismiBsd of all 
known militarists and ultra-nationalists from the sehod 
sjstem. It meant the "screening” of seme 400,000 
teachers throughout the school system from the grades 
to the universities. 

6 — Japanese women given the vote. 

7 — Labor Unions were legalised. 

8 — Political prisoners, allegedly numbering a million 
persons, ordered released from various prisons. 

9 — Four great family raonoimlies ordered dissolved in 
order to aid Japanese economic development alo^ demo- 
cratic lines. Companies affected are: Mitsui, Mitsubishi, 
Sumitomo, Yasudo, Zaibatsu. The large families, a hang- 
over from feudalism, had interlocking directorates, thus 
controlling much of the business, industries, shipping and 
overseas trade of the Empire. The order for the dis- 
solntion of the large Japanese family monopolies had 
serious repercussions in the United States where many 
large American companies, chiefly in the electrical and 
machinery lines, had close relations, even interlocking 
stock interests in the Japanese concerns. 

10 — Japanese narcotic monopoly ordered dissolved and 
stocks confiscated. 

11 — Japan ordered to never all diplomatic ties with 
other countries and withdraw all diplomats from abroad. 

12 — Japanese constitution ordered revised. 

13 — ^War "loot” valued at hundreds of millions of dollars 
seised. Included were stocks of gold and silver seised by 
the Japanese Army in other Asiatic countries. 

14 — Japanese secret or "thought police,” ordered dis- 
B<rived and all repressive laws ordered repealed. 

15 — Freedom of speech, ^litical activities and religion 
OToclaimed. Order involved discontinuance of Shinto or 
Emperor- worth ip as a state religion. 

16— ~Fifty percent reduction of government personnel 
ordered. Total number of government personnel estlmnted 
at 300,000. 

17 — ^All monopolistic and feudalistic land holdings, a 
hold-over from feudalistic times ordered dissolved. 

Hirohifo't Now Year's Rescript. Emperor Hirohito, 
in a New Year’s ( 1946) Imperial Rescript, declared 
tiiat his divinity — the ancient tradition tau^t in die 
schools of the throne descended firom the sun 
goddess Amaterasu — “is a false conception" baaed 
on legends and myths. The rescript nmndiating 
the divinity creed was regarded as one m die most 
devastating declarations since the airival of Com- 
modore Perry. According to observers in Tokyo 
the rescript will rank as one of the most important 
state papers in Japanese history. 

Revision of School Books. Ckneral MacArthur is- 
sued an order at the end of the year for a complete 
revision of all Japanese school books teaching the 
“divinity" and racial “superiority" dseories. Ibe 
order will necessitate the destruction of tens of 
thousands of school books now used throughout 
the school system. 

for Eoftorn ComnliMiett ond ANiad Council for. Jo- 
pon. The role of Gen. Douglas MacArthur as sole 
representative of the Allied Chiefs of Staff in caity- 
ing out the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, was 
modified considerably as a result of die meeting of 
the Big Three in Moscow in the last we<^ of De- 
cember, 1945. According to the Moscow Com- 


munique of December 27, there is to be created a 
Far Eastern Commission to include representatives 
of the Soviet Uniom United Kingdom, United 
States of America, China, France, Netherlands, 
Canada, Australia, New Z^and, India, and the 
Philippine Commonwealth. 

In addition the Big Three Foreimi Ministers 
Conference in Moscow announced the formation 
of an Allied Council for Japan, which will have its 
headquarters in Tokyo under die Chairmanship of 
the Supreme Commander for die Allied Powers. 
The Allied Coimcil will include the Supreme Com- 
mander, (who shall be Chairman ana the United 
States member) and representation of the Soviet 
Union, the Republic or China, and the United 
Kingdom. 

John B. Powell. 

JAPANESE PACIFIC ISLANDS (Nonvo). The former 
German possessions in the Pacific, north of the 
Equator (130* to 175* E. and 0* to 22® N.), over 
which Japan was appointed mandatory in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
1919. The mandate comprised some 1,458 islands, 
islets, and reefs, extending over an area of 1,200 
miles north to south and 2,500 miles west to east. 
There are three main groups; (1) Mariana or 
Ladronb (14 islands), including Saipan, Tinian, 
Rota; (2) Caroline (577 islands), inducing Yap, 
Palau (Babeldoab), Korror, Truk, Ponape, Kusaie; 
(3) Marshall (60 islands), including Jaluit. Total 
area, 830 square miles. Some of the islands were 
conquered and occupied during 1944 by United 
States armed forces. In 1945, fmlowing tnc defeat 
of Japan, all the islands passed under the control 
of the Allies. Population (1940 census), 131,157 
(72,540 males and 58,617 females). 

Prodwetion ond Trod#. The main products were 
sugar, maize, coffee, phosphates, tapioca, bananas, 
breadfruits, copra, alcohol, vegetables, fish, forest 
products, and bauxite. Trade ( 1938 ) : imports were 
valued at U.S. $8,723,000 (rice, machineiy, cloth, 
oil, wax, wood and wood manufactures, cigarettes, 
and alcohol were the chief items); exports were 
valued at U.S.$ 13.350,000. 

G#v#riim#nt. Buaget (1940); revenue U.S.$2,- 
564,182; expenditure U.S.$2,540,228. Under J^ma- 
nese rule, the administrative affairs of the mandate 
were managed by a governor who was subject to 
the direction of the Japanese Minister of Overseas 
Affairs. Headquarters of the Governor were in 
Korror, one or the Palau islands in the western 
Carolines. See World War. 

JARVIS ISUNO. A mid-Pacific island (0* 23' S. and 
159* 54' W.), south of Hawaii; owned by the Unit- 
ed States. The island lies in the path the main 
steamship lanes and airways from Honolulu to New 
Zealand and Australia. In former years guano was 
produced from the island but it remained unin- 
habited for years until 1936 when the U.S. Dept, 
of the Interior set up an aerological station. 

JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, Notional. Organized Apr. 9, 
1917, the Board has a two-fold purpose. It is the 
National Association of Y.M.ILA.’s, Y.W.H.A.V 
and Jewish Community Centers in the Unitea 
States and Canada. It also provides for the religious 
and welfare needs of men and women in the 
armed forces of the United States. The Board is 
composed of 288 constituent societies in the 
United States and Canada, which have 400,000 
members. Ten regional organizations ol' Jewish 
Centers are affiliate in its work. 

The Board .sei^^es the Je'wlsh Center field and 
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deals with problems relating to administration, vo- 
cational guidance, education, cultural, and recre- 
ational activities, special Jewish cultural uro- 
grams, community surveys and institutional studies, 
dub Ididership training, sununer country and day 
camps, health and physical education, forums, con- 
certs and lectures, and personnel placement; it 
maintains a field service in contact with its af- 
filiated organizations. The Jewish Center Division 
of the Board cooperates closely with government 
and private agencies and brings materials and plans 
to the attention of constituent societies. 

The National Jewish Welfare Board is one of 
six organizations of the United Service Organiza- 
tions (q.v.). In this connection, its activities are 
conducted on a non-sectarian basis. 

The Army and Navy Committee of the Board 
(Walter Rothschild, Cnairman) ser\'ices men and 
women of Jewish faith in the Army and Na^'y in 
relation to their religious and welfare needs. This 
committee is composed largely of representatives 
of the 38 national Jewish organizations which are 
afiiliated with it. There are more than 630 local 
Army and Navy Committees in the United States 
as well as overseas, through which communities 
cooperate in providing welfare activities for men 
ancf women in the armed forces. The Committee on 
Army and Navy Religious Activities (Rev. Dr. 
David de Sola Pool, Chairman) selects and en- 
dorses rabbis to serve as chaplains in the Army 
and Navy and prepares the devotional literature 
distributed to Jewish personnel in the forces. 
Other committees in the Army and Navy Divi- 
sion include Personal Service and the Bureau of 
War Records, A National Veterans' Service Com- 
mittee, in association with the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States and other national 
bodies, serves the needs of hospitalized and able- 
bodied veterans. The Board is an accredited agency 
of the Veterans' Administration and has been serv- 
ing veterans since World War I. 

The Women's Division (Mrs. Alfred R. Bach- 
rach, Chairman ) coordinates the efforts of national 
and local women's groups in behalf of the program 
of service to men and women in uniform and civi- 
lian war efforts. 

The ofiBcers of the Board are: Frank L. Weil, 
President; Mrs. Alfred R. Bachrach, Lt. Col. Lloyd 
W. Dinkelspiel, Irving Edison, Mrs. Walter E. Hel- 
ler, Carl M. Loeb, Jr., Donald Oberdorfer, Walter 
Rothschild, and Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, Vice- 
Presidents; Max Wilner, Treasmrer; Merwin R. 
Haskel, Assistant Treasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, 
Secretary; Ralph K. Guinzburg, Assistant Secre- 
tary: and Louis Kraft, Executive Director. 

The headquarters are at 145 East 32 Street, 
New York 16, New York. 

JEWS AND JUDAISM. With the coming of victory for 
the United Nations, the Jews of me world con- 
cluded one of the darkest periods in their long his- 
tory. According to estimates, the total world pep- 
ulation had fallen to under 10,000,000, due to the 
unprecedented extermination by the Nazis of over 
6,000,000 European Jews. It appears at the close 
of 1945 that of a prewar populadon of six millions 
in continental Europe, outside the Soviet Union, 
only about 1,250,000 remain. At least 100,000 of 
them were still in "Displaced Persons" camps eight 
months after V-E Day. 

The condition of these Jews was studied by 
Earl G. Harrison, American member of the Inter- 
Govemmental Committee on Refugees, at the re- 
auest of President Harry S. Truman in a letter 
dated June 22, 1945. Harrison reported that many 


displaced Jews were liMng in crowded, unsanitary 
concentration camps, and suffering from malnu- 
trition. "Most Jews," he wrote, "want to leave Ger- 
many and Austria as soon as possible. . . . Tliey 
want to be evacuated. . . . Palestine, while clearly 
die choice of most, is not the only named placed of 
possible emigration." Mr. Harrison urged that a 
plan, submitted by the Jewish Agency of Palestine 
to the British Government, be sponsored by Presi- 
dent Truman, calling for the immediate issuance 
of 100,000 additional immigration certificates for 
Jews. For those who wished to return to their orig- 
inal homes, he urged special aid. He also pleaded 
that "the United States, should, under existing im- 
migration laws, permit reasonable numbers of . . . 
persons to come here . . ." 

President Truman acted upon Harrison's recom- 
mendations. First, he wote to Gen. Eisenhower, 
ordering that living conditions in the Displaced 
Persons camps be improved. He also wrote to 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee of Great Britain 
requesting that action be taken by the British to 
admit 100,000 Jews to Palestine. On Oct. 18, the 
President announced that the British had rejected 
the proposal, and on the same day. Secretary of 
State Byrnes published a letter, written by the late 
President Roosevelt to King Ibn Saud, of Saudi 
Arabia, dated April 5, 1945, in which the late Pres- 
ident assured Ibn Saud that "no decision (would) 
be taken with respect to the basic situation in that 
country (Palestine) without full consultation with 
both Arabs and Jews.” Byrnes announced, at the 
same time, that the Truman administration would 
follow the Roosevelt policy. This announcement 
was intended, no doubt, to prepare the American 
public for the plan, announced Nov. 13, to set up 
a Joint Anglo-American Committee of Inquiiy 
whose functions would be to; 1) examine condi- 
tions in Palestine bearing on the problem of Jew- 
ish immigration and settlement there; 2) estimate 
how many Jews want to migrate to Palestine or 
other countries outside Europe; 3) make recom- 
mendations for a temporary and permanent solu- 
tion of the two foregoing problems: 4) recom- 
mend aid for the Jews in Europe, ‘T>y remedial 
action in the European countries in question" or by 
immigration to countries outside Europe. In the 
meantime, the British Foreign Secretary, Ernest 
Bevin, announced that 1,500 immigration certifi- 
cates per month would be issued. 

These decisions, following upon the Harrison re- 
port and President Truman’s request for 100,000 
certificates, were a severe blow to Zionists and 
Zionist sympathizers everywhere. Protests against 
the setting up of the Joint Commission were issued 
from many Jewish communities, but in Palestine, 
even before Nov. 13, the Jews had been preparing 
to take action against the While Paper. (The 
White Paper on Palestine was issued in May, 1939, 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. In brief, 
it called for "tlie establishment within ten years 
of an independent Palestine State . . "Jewish 
immigration during the next five years (to) be at 
a rate which, if economic absorptive capacity per- 
mits, will bring the Jewish population up to ap- 
proximately one-third of the total population of 
the country . . . some 75,000 immigrants over 
the next five years; the High Commissioner will 
be given general powers to prohibit and regulate 
trailers of land.") 

On Oct. 2, the Histadruth ( Federation of Jewish 
Workers) announced that it would bring immi- 
grants into the country "by all ways and means." 
On Oct. 8, thousands of Jews took part in a gen- 
eral strike in jprotest against British policy. A re- 
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sistance movement was organized; a secret radio 
station began broadcasting, as "the Voice of Is- 
rad." On Oct. 31, a plannra attack on Palestine’s 
railroads resulted in several deaths. The Jewish 
Agency ofBcially repudiated this attack, but 
warned: "(It) finds its capacity to impose restraint 
severely tried by the maintenance of a policy which 
Jews regard as fatal to their future/' 

llie mood of Palestine Jewry is best understood 
in the light of the figures of Tewish decimation in 
European countries during the Nazi regime and 
in the light of restrictions on emigration to other 
countries. According to estimates, the surviving 
Jews in Germany Tmainly deportees from other 
European countries), amoimted to 275,000. In 
Austria, only 2,000 remain of original Austrian 
Jewry. In Belgium out of a prewar Jewish popula- 
tion of about 90,000, only some 20,000 have oeen 
found, of whom 6,000 were German and Austrian 
and 8,000 Polish. In the Netherlands, there were 
an estimated 25,000 Jews, out of some 180,000 
before May, 1940; and of these, some 5,000 were 
refugees. Of 2,900 Jews in Luxembourg, only 400 
have been found. In Poland, within barelv two 
vears, some 1.800,000 Jews were murdered by the 
Nazis in death camps or died of torture and star- 
vation. In July, 1945, an official estimate was made 
of 80,000 surviving Polish Jews. In Soviet terri- 
tories, between 200,000-250,000 more are assumed 
to be residing. In Czechoslovakia, no more than 

15.000 are alive. In Hungary, of 800,000 Jews, 
about 280,000 survive. Of me original Jewish pop- 
ulation of Rumania of 850,000, some 280,000- 

300.000 are accounted for. In Yugoslavia, of a 
prewar total of 80,000 there may be a maximum 
of 12,000 Jews. In Greece, of a prewar total of 
85,000, about 18,000 Jews have been found alive. 

The condition of the surviving remnants is pre- 
carious. In Poland, for example, oy midsummer of 
1945, almost 150 Jews had been massacred in 

S ogroms. Since that time there has been a steady 
ow of Polish Jews into the American zone of oc- 
cuoation, due to violent anti-Semitism among the 
Poles. While the Nuremberg laws have been re- 
voked in the liberated countries, Jews find it al- 
most impossible to retrieve property stolen by the 
Nazis. Anti-Semitism, inculcated by the Nazis, is 
not easily eradicated. 

Palestinian Jewry continued to develop during 
the war years. The present Jewish population is 
about 650,000. Since 1939, food output has risen 
40-45 per cent. Industry has grown, so that in Tel 
Aviv, tor example, the budget for 1945-1956 has 
reached £588,000. The Jewish National Fund 
increased its holdings to 704,859 dunams (each 
dunam is acre). Ine Jewish Brigade served well 
with the British forces in Italy. 

The largest and strongest Tewish community in 
the world continued to be uie American, with a 
population of nearly 5,000,000. In 1944, American 
Jewry provided $17,500,000 for Palestine, $20,- 
000,000 for European relief, rehabilitation, and 
rescue. For health, cultural, and relimous services 
$6,200,000 were spent, in addition to loccd budgets 
of $19,500,000. Over 500,000 Jewish men and 
women served in the armed forces; 35,000 were 
casualties; 8,200 died, or received awards for valor. 

At the San Francisco Conference Jewish organi- 
zations were active among the consultants. The 
work for the inclusion in the World Charter of an 
International Bill of Rights was led by tiie Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee and the American Jewish 
Conference. 

The influence of Nazi theories of anti-Semitism 
had their effects in the United States too. Tlie 


American Nationalist Party, the Ku Kluz Klan, 
and other anti-Semitic groups became active in 
the early part of the year, revealing a heightening 
of tensions. Recent studies of attitudes toward mi- 
nority groups in America show a general increase 
of antagonistic feeling. Efforts to combat anti- 
Semitism have also broadened. Government, la- 
bor, industrial, educational, women's, and religious 
groups have inaugurated programs for curbing in- 
tolerance. In New York State, the Ives-(^inn Bill 
went into effect July 1, 1945, providing for a per- 
manent five-member commission with full en- 
forcement power to prevent racial and relimous 
discrimination in employment. Similar state laws 
have been passed by New Jersey, Indiana, and 
Utah. 

With the destruction of virtually all the tradi- 
tional centers of Jewish culture in Europe, Ameri- 
can Jewry prepares to make of the United States 
the main cultural center of the diaspora. The 
leading theological seminaries have laid plans for 
expanding their scope to include, besides the train- 
ing of rabbis and teachers, the preparation of so- 
cial workers, administrators, musicians, artists, and 
writers. Educational activities also developed. It 
was estimated that over 200,000 children were en- 
rolled in all types of Jewish schools during 1944. 
A recent poll conducted by Elmo Roper revealed 
that events throughout the world had stimulated 
Zionist sympathies among American Jews. Accord- 
ing to the poll, 80.1 per cent of those asked favored 
a Jewish state; 10.5 were opposed, while 9.4 were 
undecided. 

The presence of such a vast number of Jewish 
men and women in the armed forces, and the fact 
that European schools and libraries had been de- 
stroyed, laid a heavy responsibility upon American 
Jewish organizations to provide cultural and reli- 
gious gmaance to the Jewish service personnel. 
The National Jewish Welfare Board, in coopera- 
tion with many groups, distributed during 1944 

152,000 Bibles, 377,000 prayer books, 513,000 

t ewish calendars, and 1,060,000 pamphlets and 
►ooks of Jewish interest, covering a wide range 
of topics from religion and history to postwar 
problems. 

American Jewry must not only be called upon 
to provide relief for Jewries abroad, but also to 
maintain standards of relimous and cultural life; 
and to guarantee that refugees coming to these 
shores will not become a charge upon the commu- 
nity. The closing week of 1945 witnessed the is- 
suance of a directive by President Truman, admit- 
ting refugees to the United States to the full ex- 
tent of the immigration laws. “Responsible welfare 
organizations," he announced, “now at work in this 
field, will guarantee that these children will not 
become public charges." A large percentage of 
those expected will be Jews. For this purpose, the 
National Refugee Service, organized in 1939, will 
have to expand its activities. 

Latin American Jewry has be^n to play a more 
important role in world Jewry since the European 
centers were liquidated. Although Ae total Jewish 
population in South and Centrm America number 
little over 500,000, the Tewish communities are 
becoming more aware of their future role. The 
possibility of building strong Jewish communities 
is brighter since the Inter-American Conference 
held in Mexico City in March, 1945, when a reso- 
lution against racial and religious discrimination 
was passed. The resolution reads in part: “Be it 
resolved, 1 ) to affirm the principle reco^ized by 
all the American states of equality of rights and 
opportunities for all men, regardless of race and 
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religion; 2) to recommend to the Governments of 
the American Republics that, without prejudicing 
the freedom of the spoken or written word, they 
make in their respective countries every eflFort to 
prevent all acts wnich tend to provoke discrimina- 
tion between individuals by reason of their race 
or religion.” Recent events in Argentina, inspired 
by the followers of Peron, have violated the spirit 
and letter of the resolution. Whether the will of 
the Peronists will prevail against the Inter-Ameri- 
can resolution, remains* to be seen. 

Ira Eisenstein. 

JOHNSTON ISLAND. An atoll in the central Pacific, 
809 air miles southwest of Honolulu, belonging to 
the United States. Useful as an advance observa- 
tion post in the Hawaiian defense system, it is un- 
der tne jurisdiction of the U.S. Navy Dept. With 
funds appropriated by Congress in 1939 and 1941, 
the atoll was converted into a naval base for air- 
craft and submarines. On May 15, 1941, the island 
was designated a “naval defensive sea area” and 
on Aug. 15, 1941, tlie naval air station was com- 
missioned. During World War II the island re- 
mained under the control of U.S. armed forces. 

JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES DEFENSE COMMISSION. 

A Commission composed of military delegsrtes 
(Army, Navy, and Air Forces) of the two coun- 
tries, established in August, 1942. Meetings are 
held in Washington for the puipose of making staff 
plans for the mutual defense of the Western Hem- 
isphere. U.S. Chairman: Maj. Gen. J. G. Ord. 

JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, U.S. Under the direction of 
the President, the Joint Chiefs of Staff consult to- 
gether on matters of joint concern to the armed 
forces, advise the President as to their use, and take 
appropriate action to implement his plans and poli- 
cies as Commander in Chief of the Army and Na\y. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff comprise the United 
States membership of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff (q.v. ). 

Office of Strategic Services (OSS) On June 13, 1942, 
the Office of Strategic Services, formerly the Office 
of Coordinator of Information, was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Jomt United States Chiefs 
of Staff. The Office was terminated October I, 
1945. Some of its functions were transferred to an 
Interim Research and Intelligence Service, and the 
rest were assigned to the War Department. 

Army and Navy Staff College. The Army and Navy 
Staff College was established pursuant to a direc- 
tive issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on April 
23, 1943. OfiBcially opened on August 5, 1943, the 
College operates under the direction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It provides a special course of in- 
struction for specially selected and qualified Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps officers in order to in- 
crease efficiency in the performance of command 
and staff duties in unified and coordinated opera- 
tions of the Army and Navy forces. Commandant: 
Lt. Gen. Jolm L. DeWitt. 

JOINT MEXICAN-UNITED STATES DEFENSE COMMIS- 
SION. A Commission organized Jan. 12, 1942, to 
study problems relating to the common defense of 
the United States and Mexico, to consider broad 
plans for the defense of Mexico and adjacent areas 
of the United States, and to propose to the respec- 
tive governments cooperative measures. U.S. Chair- 
man, Vice Adm. David W. Bagley. 

JOINT PATENT INTERCHANGE COMMIHEE, Britlth-Amtr- 
Ican. A Committee created pursuant to the British- 


American Patent Interchange Agreement signed 
Aug. 24, 1942. The Agreement has for its pilose 
facilitating the interchange of patent rights, inven- 
tions, technical information, designs, and processes 
between the two governments under the lend-leasc 
and mutual-aid programs. The Committee meets 
jointly as well as in its American and British sec- 
tions. Problems pertaining to both governments are 
finally resolved by the Joint Committee and ap- 
propriate recommendations are made to the proper 
authorities of both governments. 

American chairman: Justice Harold M. Stephens. 
British chairman: Sir Henry Self. 

JOINT WAR PRODUCTION COMMITTEE— United Stotei 
and Canada. The Joint War (originally. Defense) 
Production Committee of Canada and the United 
States was established on Nov. 5, 1941, by the 
President of the United States and the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, to coordinate the capacities of the 
two countries for the production of war materiel. 
The Committee has in the main functioned through 
the organization of 10 joint technical subcommit- 
tees composed chiefly, on the Canadian side, of 
Government production executives and, on the 
United States side, of War Production Board offi- 
cials and procurement officers from the armed serv- 
ices. These 10 joint technical subcommittees arc: 
Tank-Automotive, Artillery, Artillery Ammunition, 
Small Arms and Small Arms Ammunition, Chemi- 
cals and Explosives, Signal Corps Eouipment, Con- 
servation, Aircraft, Naval Shipouilding, and Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding. Chairmen: U.S. Section, Wil- 
liam L. Batt; Canadian Section, H. J. Carmichael. 

JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION. A foundation in- 
corporated in New York State in 1920, in accord- 
ance with tlie will of Augustus D. Juilliard, to aid 
worthy students of music, promote the instruction 
of the general public in the musical arts, and to 
encourage a deeper interest in music in the United 
States. Invested trust funds had a book value of 
about $12,000,000 in 1945; only the income is dis- 
tributed. Secretary: M. Steilen, 31 Nassau Street, 
New York City, 5. 

JUSTICE, U.S. Departmant of. A Department of the 
U.S. Government which in 1945 had the following 
divisions and offices. 

Office of the Attorney General 
Office of the Solicitor General 
Office of the Pardon Attorney 
Antitrust Division (q v.) 

Tax Division 

Claims Division 

Lands Division 

Criminal Division 

Customs Division 

War Division 

Administrative Division 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (q.v.) 

Bureau of Prisons 

Immination and Naturalization Service 

Board of Parole 

Board of Immigration Appeals 

Attorney General in 1945: Thomas C. Clark. So- 
licitor General: Charles Fahy. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. The last 4 months of 1945 
were without combat for the armed forces of the 
United States, but many of the same conditions 
persisted for children that had unsettled their lives 
and had caused some of them to become “delin- 
quent." Large numbers of fathers were still absent 
from home; the uncertainty of mothers about when 
fathers would return was substituted for apprehen- 
sion about their physical safety. Overcrowaed liv- 
ing and school conditions continued, as well as 
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laxity of supervision^ because mothers were still 
working and had no satisfactory place to leave 
tlieir children during working hours. When war 
end^ some families pu)led up stakes in the swollra 
communities of production tor war and> without 
a place to live, turned toward their former homes 
or to new comipuniti^, just when the makeshift 
shelters had begun to feel like home to the younger 
children. Undesirable commercial entertainment 
places still operate around the crowded boom 
towns to attract the older children in the absence 
of wholesome recreation facilities. Moreover, the 
general spirit of excitement and adventure aroused 
by war was present throughout the year, creating 
m Wie children restlessness, defiance of authority, 
and aggressive behavior, and leading them to com* 
mit specific acts that are regarded as delinoueocy. 

But the same encoyramng fact held true mrou 9 > 
this year as through other war years, that most 
children took the confusion, hardships, and depri- 
vations well. In spite of the spectacular misoe- 
havior of some of teen age the majority conducted 
themselves admirably. 

Exftnf of Dolinquoncy. The extent of juvenile de- 
linquency, and esn^cially the question of its in- 
crease, is still a uve suoject in newspapers and 
magazines, but is impossible to gage on a nation- 
wide scale. Few communities nave an accurate 
statistical picture of the misbehavior of their chil- 
dren. Only children brought into court or dealt 
with by the jpolice can well be counted, but scores 
of others commit the same “delinquencies" with- 
out being apprehended, and others nave their mis- 
conduct liandled by parents, relatives, friends or 
social agencies. The police commonly try to a\'oid 
“giviim a child a record," by not reporting for 
juvenil^court action delinquencies considered not 
serious. 

The most comprehensive figures on this subject 
are those reported yearly by juvenile courts to the 
Children 8 Bureau in a series begun in 1927. Even 
these figures have well recognized limitations, 
which the Bureau is attempting to lessen. 

These figures show an upward swing in the 
number of cases disposed of in 1940->44 py 81 of 
these courts that serve areas of 100,000 or more 
population — an increase of 44 percent in total 
cases, 39 in boys’ cases and 67 in girls’ cases. Con- 
ditions in the expanding war-affected areas were 
attended by an increase in juvenile-delinquency 
cases disposed of by courts that was more marked 
than in other areas. In 38 courts located in areas 
of increasing population the increase was 40 per- 
cent, whereas in 43 courts in areas of declining 
population the increase was 40 percent from 1940 
to 1944. 

During 1944, 118,626 delinquency cases were 
disposed of by 380 juvenile courts that served 
areas representing about two-fifths of the total pop- 
ulation of the United States. Of these, 99,827 were 
boys’ cases and 22,799 girls’. 

The greatest concentration of children referred 
to court was in the 14 to 16 age group. The ages 
when referred to court were re]^rted in 87.450 of 
the boys’ cases and 20,913 of the girls’. Or these, 
85i^rcent pf the bws’ cafes and 48 pereent of 
girls {nvpivod children In the 14 to 16 age group. 
In 4 percent the child was under 10. 

The reasons for reference to court were reported 
in 68,027 of the boys’ cases and in 21.041 of the 
girls’. Of the boys "stealing," with 40 percent, 
ranked first in the reasons for reference; '’acts ox 
carelessness or mischief.’* 20 percent, was next. 
Sixty percent of the girls’ cases were referred to 
court for "being ungovernable,’’ "running away,** or 


“sex offenses." Tliese three reasons must be con- 
sidered together, because ungovernable behavior 
and running away frequently involve sex offenses, 
also some courts use me term “ungovernable be- 
havior" to avoid recording a sex offense. 

The types of disposition were reported in 109,- 
749 of the total cases disposed of by these 380 
courts in 1944. Of these, 44 percent were dis- 
missed, adjusted, or held open without further 
action; in 32 percent, the child was referred to the 
probation office for supervision, and in 9 per cent, 
the child was committed or referred to an institu- 
tion. 

Erepetolt for Action. Because juvenile delin- 
uency results from many causes, including break- 
own in home life and in community safeguards 
and services to children, it can be attacked only 
through a wide range of measures based on the 
needs of all children and voung people. Its control 
requires action of individual parents, the school, 
the church, and local social and civic agencies. 
Moreover, the State and Federal Governments 
have an important role to play in provldii^ infor- 
mation, guidance and, when necessary, financial 
assistance. 

Of significance in presenting a nation-wide pro- 
gram that focuses on the totm needs of children, 
is fi publication issued in April 1945 by the Chil- 
dren s Bureau, Building the Future for Children 
and Youth. It presents proposals for action made 
by the National Commission on Children in War- 
time. 

To achieve social and health ser\’ices of high 
quality for all as a public responsibility, the Com- 
mission urges that Federal and State funds be ap- 
propriated in sufficient amounts so that each State 
may reach certain goals in 10 years. This means 
the expansion of existing services for maternal and 
child health, for crippled children, and for child- 
welfare services under the Social Security Act. Of 
these three services the last is of greatest Impor- 
tance to the prevention of delinquency among chil- 
dren. 

The action proposed is the granting of Federal 
funds to States for extending and improving child- 
welfare services in amounts sufficient to malce pos- 
sible State-wide co\’erage within 10 years, so tliat 
“each State is able to assure to children in all its 
political subdivisions, urban and rural, access to 
the services of workers trained to deal with the 
problems of children who have special needs." The 
Commission recommends also tnat programs ad- 
ministered by the Social Security Board having to 
do with the support of children that is, insurance 
and public assistance, be extended and improved, 
apd that grants of Federal funds be made to States 
to share the cost of assistance for needy families 
not now elimhle for other types of public assist- 
ance, Ip addition, the Commission urges Federal 
aid for education so that full opportunity may be 
assured to all children and youth, and recommends 
th? strengthening of Federal child-labor legislation 
to cover current g^s in the protection of child 
workers. Proposals for State action also include a 
16Tyear minimum age for employment and safe- 
guards for adoption. The Commission proposed 
tor immedinta study a correlated mental-hygiene 
program; guardianship of children; leisure-time 
services; and a comprdiensive program. 

The need for services for various special groups 
is xpoptioned, for example; “Community resources 
for mentally deficient children are grossly in- 
adequate everywhere . . . The cost to society of 
neglecting the needs of mentally deficient chil- 
dren is high, not only because large numbers of 
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children who might be fitted for oommunity life 
by special training fail to receive it, but also be- 
cause mental deficiency looms- large in the prob- 
lem of fuvenile delinquency.” 

Cemmimity InterMt. An encoura^g factor was a 
growing awareness on the part of adults of condi- 
tions that lead to delinquency and an interest in 
methods for its prevention and treatment. This 
interest has not been confined to those with re- 
sponsibility in this field, such as Judges of juvenile 
courts, i)olice, child-welfare workers in publicly 
and privately supported agencies; it has been 
shown by workers in related fields and by civic 
^ups. As a result the subject has been widely 
discussed, eflForts have been made to improve the 
practices of existing agencies, projects have been 
developed, and activities coordinated. Some of the 
projects and attempts at coordination have been 
sound but some have been potentially harmful to 
the families and children they were intended to 
serve. For example, some emphasized punishment 
of parents whose children are delinquent rather 
than the need of these parents for help in meeting 
family situations in which delinquent behavior 
often has its roots, and in dealing wisely widi chil- 
dren’s problems before they become serious. Ef- 
forts being made to develop “schools” for parents 
of delinquent children are effective or futile ac- 
cording to tlie caliber of leadership and to what is 
taught Some civic groups are attempting to de- 
velop “courts” or councils staffed by lay persons 
to hear castes and recommend treatment. Such a 
procedure may be dangerous because it takes on, 
without proper authority, judicial functions and 
undertakes treatment that only qualified workers 
should mve. Nevertheless, awareness of the prob- 
lem and the desire to do something about it are 
constructive. 

More than usual attention has been focused on 
the conditions under which children are detained 
pending the disposition of their cases. The report 
of the National Commission on Children in War- 
time, Building the Future for Children and Youth, 
savs: “Large numbers of cnildren are held in jails 
where they are confined with adult offenders and 
subjected to conditions that threaten their health 
ana well-being. Although many States have laws 
prohibiting the detention of children in jail, lack 
of suitable detention facilities for children in many 
communities results in the use of jails for this 
purpose, even in some instances where the children 
are held for reasons other than delinquency. Many 
of these children are very young. In one State 500 
children under 16 were detain^ in jail during a 
recent year, 84 of them being under 12 years of 
age. The records of two rural counties in another 
State showed 66 children under 16 detained in 
jail during the last 6 months of 1943 in one and 
55 during the last 4 months of 1943 in the other. 
Children in jail seldom have access to . . . any of 
the things children need, even smtable food, yet 
their stay is sometimes prolonged for weeks and 
months.” 

One group of young delinquents that increased in 
many communities during the war is greatly af- 
fects by the quality of detention quarters. They 
are boys and girls who run away from home to seeic 
adventure, or to escape from some situation in 
their families or home communities that has made 
them unhappy. Many of them are as young as 12, 
some e\'en younger. About 9,700 wene d^t with 
in 1944 by 380 juvenile courts, although this num- 
ber includes children who did not leave their own 
c ities. The number does not include, however, chil- 
dren dealt with by the polic e and social agencies 


without reference to court. Most communities have 
no suitable places for these children while plans 
are being made for them, and either lodge them in 
jail, although no charges may have been made 
against them, or encourage them to move on. 

Instead or this unintelligent response to their 
plight, these children shoulof have resourceful help. 
Their situations call for social services in the com- 
munity in which the child is found and also in his 
home community. Many of these young people are 
confused and fearful. They need help from a per- 
son who can win their confidence and give them 
reassurance. This help should be given by social 
workers who have an understanding of the be- 
havior of children and adolescents and who have 
experience in dealing with them. The parents of 
the child also need help in planning for nis return, 
if that is the plan decided on. Supervision may be 
needed by the child or his family after his return 
if he is to make a good adjustment. Social services 
may also play an important part in safeguarding 
a child from return to an unfit home. Sometimes 
children have run away from situations or condi- 
tions that involve cruelty on the part of parents, 
including physical abuse, as well as from condi- 
tions less tangible but nevertheless serious. To add 
to this flight from unhappiness detention in jail, 
possibly with adult offenders, is to give a child a 
most aisturbing experience. 

The Children's Bureau has become particularly 
aware of an awakening interest in this problem. An 
increasing number of requests were received dur- 
ing the year for information about approved prac- 
tices, building plans, use of foster homes for de- 
tention, and the relative costs of various methods 
of care. Many communities reported to the Bureau 
their concerted efforts to study the problem and 
take action on it, and several States reported action 
at the State level, which is a new approach to this 
particular type of care. In addition, the National 
Probation Association has under way a study of 
types of detention care and practice in selected 
communities. 

Role of tho Child-Wolfaro Workor. Hundreds of 
thousands of children in the United States are liv- 
ing under conditions that prevent their full growth 
and dev-elopment and deprive them of the oppor- 
tunities and advantages that help them to become 
good citizens. Many children cannot be cared for 
m their own homes or are cared for inadequately 
there because of the absence of one parent or both, 
or because of incomi>etency of the parents that 
results in neglect or in constant family discord. 
Individual difficulties or physical or emotional 
handicaps create problems of adjustment in school 
and in play. Some children ov^ercome all the ob- 
stacles to wholesome development that are in 
their paths, and grow into adults adjusted to hold 
their own Otliers break in some way at some time 
for lack of a secure home life, affection and ap- 
preciation from their parents, and constructive 
recreational activities. From their number come 
many of the children labelled as “delinquent.” 

The child-welfare worker is in the community 
to help prevent these breakdowns and the neces- 
sity for authoritative action, to open doors of what 
opportunity is offered by the community to its chil- 
dren, and to encourage the creation of new ad- 
vantages for them. This, in brief, is her approach to 
the prevention and control of juvenile demiquency. 
If a child needs care away from his own home, the 
child-welfare worker may assist in finding a foster 
home that is suitable and as much like a home oi 
his own as possible. 

If child-welfiire workers are to safeguard cln'l- 
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dren and promote their interests, they must be 
easily available to parents and children where they 
Uve, which means throughout each State and to 
each community. As of June 30, 1945, more than 
half of the 1,971 workers, paid from Federal, State, 
and local funds providing service to children on 
a full-time basis, were located in 8 States. The 
uneven geographical distribution appears more 
strikingly on a county basis. More than two-fifths 
(43 percent) of the 1,971 full-time workers were 
employed in 61 counties containing cities of 100,- 
000 or more. The lack of child-welfare stafiFs in 
large sections of the nation is further indicated 
by the fact that in only 504, or 16 percent, of the 
3,100 counties were there one or more full-time 
child-welfare workers. In other counties, services 
were known to be available under other arrange- 
ments, that is, from workers responsible for serving 
several counties, or were not available at all. Lim- 
ited funds are not the only obstacle to making 
diese services countiy-wide; the shortage of quali- 
fied workers for local positions is still serious. 

Stata Planning. Other proposals of the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime are for the 
development of social planning in the States by a 
council or commission on children and youth. This 
body should be a part of the State planning board, 
if such organization is appropriate, or a separate 
body appointed by the Governor and directed to 
perform the functions he may prescribe. Its func- 
tions, in general, would be to '^provide a center of 
information on children and youth and to promote 
action in their behalf,** its work supplemented by 
citizens* or^nizations that study its recommenda- 
tions and give their support to those they approve. 
*rhe council should be equipped to ascertain the 
facts by encouraging sound research by State de- 
partments and agencies and by correlating the re- 
sults of this and other authoritative research; to 
review legislation; to appraise services; to consult 
with all agencies and groups concerned with or 
about services to children; to formulate proposals; 
to report finding to the public; and to encourage 
and foster local commimity planning and action. 
For this local planning the Commission gives de- 
tailed suggestions based on the experience of local 
groups. 

State planning and coordination of services to 
children provide an essential approach to the prob- 
lem of delinquency — ^for which there is no quick, 
sudden, or dramatic solution. Only through devel- 
opment of a program unifying the forces that spell 
security and opportimity for ^ children and young 
people is it possible to deal with the matter suc- 
cesnuUy. 

Kathard^e F. Lenroot. 

KARARITO. The Japanese part (south of 50" N.) of 
Sakhalin island; occupied and taken over by the 
U.S.S.R. following the defeat of Japan by die Allies 
in 1945. Area, 13,935 square miles. Population 
(census of October, 1940), 414,891. Chief toivns 
( Jan. 1, 1938, populations ) : Toyohara, the capital, 
37,365; Esutoru, 31.959; Shikka, 24,399; Otomari, 
24,269. Chief products: paper, fish, coal, and 
pebroleum. 

KELLOGG FOUNDATION. A foundation established by 
W. K. Kellogg in 1930 to advance the well-being 
of children without regard to race, creed, or 
gec^raphical boundary. Expenditures for year 
ended Aug. 31, 1945, were $1,803,962.61. Total 
cap^l assets on that date were $46,927,165.94. 

The Foundation has undertaken and admin- 
isters the Michigan Community Health Project, 


a health program involving seven counties in 
southwestern Michigan. The present program in- 
cludes also national and international health pro- 
motion activities and the granting of fellowships. 
President and General Director: Emory W. Morris. 
Headquarters: Battle Creek, Mich. 

KINGMAN REEF. An atoll in the Pacific Ocean 1,067 
miles southwest of Honolulu, Hawaii, owned by 
the United States. The reef is about eight miles 
long and the lagoon five miles wide, but only a 
sm^ area of land remains uncovered at high tide. 
The Navy Department has jurisdiction over the 
atoll. Its strategic importance is due to its being 
the only seaplane base located between Honolulu 
(1.067 miles to the north) and Pago Pago (1,797 
miles to the southwest). 

KOREA (Chotan). A country between the Yellow Sea 
and the Eastern Sea in eastern Asia, annexed by 
Japan on Aug. 22, 1910; incorporated as an integral 
part of the Japanese empire from 1919 until Sep- 
tember, 1945, when Japan surrendered the country 
to Allied armed forces. 

Area ond Population. Area, 85,246 square miles. 
Population, 24,326,327 at census of Oct. 1, 1940. 
The racial division of the population on Jan. 1, 
1939, was: Koreans, 21,950,716; Japanese, 633,- 
320; foreigners (mostly Chinese), 94,815. Chief 
cities. Seoul (Keijo), tne capital. 935,464 inhabit- 
ants in 1940; Pyongyang (Heijo), 285,965; Pusan 
(Fusan), 249,734; Taegu (Taikyu), 110,866; 
Inchon (Jinsen), 102,473. The Koreans have their 
own spoken and written language. 

Education and Religion. About 60 per cent of all 
adults were illiterate. Tliere are many modem 
schools. At Seoul ( Keijo ) there is a university. The 
chief religions are Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Shintoism, and Christianity. 

Production. Over three-fourths of the working 
population is engaged in agriculture and forestry. 
About one-fourth of the cultivated area is devoted 
to rice. Other crops include barley, millet, soybeans, 
rye, wheat, cotton, and apples. Silkworm rearing 
is an important occupation. Livestock (1939): 1,- 

705.000 cattle, 1,400,000 pigs, 51,000 horses, 20,- 
000 sheep. The important minerals produced are 
gold, iron, coal, and graphite. Mica, molybdenum, 
and wolfram, are found. 

The chief industries are cotton spinning, and 
rayon weaving. Other manufactured products are 
fertilizers, cement, chemicals, paper, sake, pottery, 
flour, electric bulbs, and enamelled ironwares. 

Foraign Trade. Korea*s merchandise trade with 
other parts of the Japanese Empire during the first 
10 months of 1940 was: imports, 1,121,900,000 
yen; exports, 614,100,000 yen. Merchandise trade 
with foreign countries during the first nine months 
of 1940 was: imports, 168,200,000 yen; exports, 

150.700.000 yen. The chief exports are rice, ferti- 
lizer, cmde copper containing gold and silver, raw 
silk, and soybeans. 

Financ*. Budget estimates for the fiscal year end- 
ed Mar. 31, 1942, balanced at 1,012,577,000 yen. 
The public debt on Mar. 31, 1938, was 593,546,214 
yen. The yen exchanged at $0.2596 in 1939, 
$0.2344 in 1940 and 1941 (first 7 months). 

Transportation. Railways extended about 3,345 
miles on Jan. 1, 1941 (state lines, 2,469; private, 
876). Highways extended 19,048 miles in 1940. 
Airlines linked Keijo with the other chief cities of 
Korea, Japan, Manchukuo, and North China. 
Shipping entering the open ports in 1938 totaled 
14,677,742 tons. 

Oovornmont. Under Japanese occupation, the 
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country was ruled by a Governor-General appointed 
by the Emperor of Japan imtil October, 1942, when 
it was unified with that of Tapan proper and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Japanese Home Min- 
ister. A Korean '‘provisional government" and 
"restoration army" were established in Chungking 
in 1940. The joint communique issued Dec. 1, 1943, 
following the Cairo Conference of President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, declared that the United States, Britain, 
and China "mindful of the enslavement of the 
people of Korea, are determined that in due course 
Korea shall become free and independent.” 

Events, 1945. The problem of reestablishing Korea 
as an independent democratic state received the 
attention of the "Big Three” at the conference held 
in Moscow on Dec. 27. The report recommended 
the "earliest possible liquidation of the disastrous 
results of protracted Japanese occupation." The 
conference authorized the setting up of a provi- 
sional Korean democratic government "which shall 
take all necessary steps for developing the indus- 
try, transport and agriculture of Korea and the 
national culture of the Korean people.” 

In order to carry out the provision for establish- 
ing a provisional Korean Government, "there shall 
be established a joint commission consisting of 
representatives of the United States Command in 
southern Korea and the Soviet Command in 
northern Korea." 

(Korea is divided along the 38th parallel, with 
the American Army in control in the southern 
part and the Soviet Army in control of the northern 
part.) 

In carrying out this program the Joint American- 
Russian Commission was authorized to consult 
with the Korean democratic parties and social 
organization, according to the Moscow report, 
which stated that the recommendation worked 
out "shall be submitted to the governments of the 
U.S A. and the U.S S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the Republic of China prior to final decision by 
the two governments represented on the Joint 
Commission.” Continuing it stated, 

"It shall be the duty of the Joint Commission — 
with the participation of the provisional Korean 
democratic government and Korean democratic 
organizations to work out measures for helping 
and assisting (trusteeship) the political, economic 
and social progress of the Korean people, the 
development of democratic self-government and 
establishment of Korean national independence." 

The proposals of tlie Joint Commission (Ameri- 
can-Russian) shall be submitted — following con- 
sultation with the Provisional Korean Government 
— for the joint consideration of the Governments of 
the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R,, United Kingdom and 
China, "for the working out of an aneement con- 
cerning a four-power trusteeship of Korea for a 
period up to five years.” 

In order to carry out the foregoing recommenda- 
tion the Moscow Conference ordered a conference 
of representatives of the American and Russian 
Commands "within two weeks.” Heretofore there 
had been no communication whatever between 
the two military groups and while Soviet consular 
representatives are stationed at Seoul, the capital, 
which is in the American zone, no American con- 
sular or other ofiicials or American newspaper cor- 
respondents were permitted wdthin the Russian 
zone. No communication or travel was permitted 
between the two zones, which was responsible for 
serious misunderstanding and distress on the part 
of the people, because all supplies of coal are in 
the Russian zone in the north, while practically all 


rice is produced in the southern part controlled by 
the Americans. 

Korta DUeuMMd at Cairo and Yalta, While Hhe 
complete discussions concerning the disposition 
of Korea have not been published, the announce- 
ment of the Moscow Conference, providing for a 
5-year trusteeship, created serious complications 
with the Koreans who staged numerous meetings of 
protest (in the American zone) and there was 
considerable rioting and some stones were thrown 
at American soldiers. Korean leaders asserted that 
the splitting of their country by the Americans and 
the Russians "had divided uiree of Korea’s thirteen 
provinces with the governors of the three provinces 
coming under the jurisdiction of both the American 
and Russian administrations — ^and there is little 
similarity between the two administrations and 
virtually no liaison," said the Korean spokesman. 
The Koreans, according to a United Press dispatch 
from Seoul on Sept. 19, declared the "major 
crime” of the Allied set-up was that the Allies had 
"broken faith with small countries in die Far 
East.” With respect to Korea, the Cairo Con- 
ference had adopted a resolution declaring that 
Korea "would become free and independent in due 
course** The bisecting of the country would hin- 
der independence and prevent the integration of 
the country. The Koreans demanded that die 
Japanese-built industrial empire in Korea be turned 
over to the Koreans "in payment for the years 
when the Japanese bled the wealth of the country.” 

The Korean spokesman then made the signifi- 
cant declaration that the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can and Russian armies might be followed by 
the creation of two governments in Korea, one 
Communist fostered by the Russians and the other 
democratic fostered by the Americans. 

The Koreans pointed out that the Russians in 
north Korea controlled virtually all of Korea’s 
hydro-electric power, heavy industry, coal and 
iron, while the southern part of the peninsula pro- 
duced most of the rice, fish, and other foods. Amer- 
icans admitted that in order to obtain supplies of 
coal it was necessary for them to ship coal from 
Japan, because the Russians in normem Korea 
"even refused to discuss the subject.” 

MacArthur Also Critical. In his report on the Mili- 
tary Government in Japan and Korea on Jan. 2, 
1946, Gen. Douglas MacArthur also referred to 
the complications in Korea and urged an early 
conference on the part of the Americans and Rus- 
sians. He declared there was "confusion everywhere 
in the entire economic, political and social 
structure of the country .’* The lack of qualified 
Korean administrators left the Allies with only 
two alternative courses, (1) continue the foreign 
military administration with Korean advisers, or 
(2) continue the Japanese administration. He said 
that up to the present the Koreans had developed 
only two definite opinions — hatred of the Japanese 
ana the desire for independence. 

Gen. MacArthur said that at a recent gathering 
of 1,200 Koreans, (Oct. 24, 1945) there were fifty- 
four political parties represented which were regis- 
tered with the Military Government. "The aims of 
many of these parties were vague and obsevure and 
only had a few dozen followers," he said. The only 
common desire apparently was to "seize Japanese 
property, expel the Japanese, and establish inde- 
pendence and self-rule immediately." 

Two Loading Groups, Chief political contenders for 
the right to rule Korea were the "Korean People’s 
Republic (radical) and the Korean Democratic 
Party (conservative)." Both sides claimed the two 
popular and outstanding leaders, Kim Koo and 
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Sigmm Rea. According to Gen. MacArtliur s re- 
port the **Korean*s People's Republican Party was 
most Active and articulate and had adopted a plat- 
fotm calling for changes in land^^wnecship* iroMy 
expulsion ^ Japanese and collaborators, higher 
wages and stable prices/* He said the radicals gen- 
erally praised the Russians and denounced the 
Americans! while the conservatives praised the 
Americans and denounced the Russians. 

Gen. MacArthur referred to the econoniic com- 
plications caused by the *^Qng holiday'* which 
practically all Korean workers took immediately 
after the Japanese capitulation. There were further 
complications due to the return to Korea of thou- 
sands of "slave laborers*’ frcmi Japan. With refer- 
ence to the problems of repatriation MacArthur’s 
report stated there were about 2!000,000 Koreans 
in Japan, including 350,000 contract or reqtiisi- 
tionea laborers. About 160,000 had been repatri- 
ated by Oct. 81 and witliin the same period about 
110,000 Japanese soldiers and sailors had been 
sent back to Japan. Of the 700,000 Japanese 
civilians in Korea, some 71,000 had been sent 
home by Oct. 25. 

Hodg9*M The American commander in 

Korea, Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, reported on Jan. 
2 that he had opened negotiations with the Soviet 
Consulate in Seoul to arrange a meeting with the 
Russian commander in northern Korea in order to 
carry out the instructions of the Moscow Confer- 
ence. Gen. Hodge said that the latest and most 
significant political development was a retried 
otter of the leftist Korean People’s Republic to 
merge with the Provisional Government and offer 
the resultant coalition to the Allies as a "provi- 
sional government" for which the Moscow Big 
Three Conference had called. 

A further important development was a call 
issued by Kim Koo of the Provisional Government 
and David Um, Information Minister to all Koreans 
to conclude their 4-day celebration and go back 
to work, end strikes, ana cooperate with the Ameri- 
can Milita^ Government. According to a report by 
the United Press there was hope in Seoul that a 
definite program for the creation of an independent 
Korean administration might result from the Mos- 
cow action. There was a further reference to the 
Cairo Declaration that Korea "was to be permitted 
to choose its form of government by a national 
plebiscite and this was to be accomplished by 
grouping all of the political factions behind the two 
major groups. It was said tiie American position 
was "that Korea had been promised its independ- 
ence at the Cairo Conference ( Roosevelt. ChurchiU 
and Chiang Kai-shek) and that the United States 
would not recognize any group as a legal govern- 
ment pending the plebiscite.” 

There was a feeling, however, in American circles 
that the Korean Pro>^onal Government was en- 
titled to diief consideration because it had been 
organized originally at Seoul in 1919 and since had 
existed in eodle in China and had received the 
recognition of China and France. 

It was explained that in the Russian administered 
area the Soviet authorities had turned over much 
of the local administration to the so-called "Korean 
Committee of Liberation." Within the American 
zone it was reputed that forty-three political groups 
had decided to unite under the leadership ct Khn 
Koo of the Provisional Government. Another mi- 
nority group calling itself the "pecple’s republic" 
had Dm ordered dissolved. 

Considerable uncertainty existed because of the 
failure up to the present to publish the discussions 
eoncemiag the future of Korea which todc pliMiie 


at the Yalta Conference, where it was alleged 
Stalin had taken a strong stainl for Russia’s domi- 
nant position in any future Korean Government. 

Red Roreae Army. The Korean Foreign Minister, 
Joso-Wang. explained that dicre were two com- 
licating elements in the Korean situation which 
ad not received adequate attention in the press. 
The first was the entrance into Korea of 30,000 
Korean troops which had been trained and armed 
in the Soviet Union. Russia began training Korean 
troops at Vladivostok in 1935. These troops, serving 
im(& Russian officers, had entered northern Korea 
immediately after Russia’s declaration of war 
against Japan, and were now in control of the areas 
about the ports of Yuki and Rashin, both important 
harbors. 

In addition to the Russian trained and officeied 
Korean divisions, there were "several tliousancl" 
Korean troops in the Chinese Conununist forces of 
Gen. Chu^ T^, now allegedly marching overland 
to Korea. Mr. Joso-Wang stated that prior to Rus- 
sia’s declaration of war the Russians had prevented 
the Korean Provincial Government in Chungking 
from communicating with Korean groups in Siberia 
He declared, "even now the Korean Provisional 
Government is experiencing difficulty in establish- 
ing relations with the Russians in northern Korea. 
Joso-Wang called attention to a further compli- 
cating element in the military situation, due to the 
presence in the Japanese Army on the continent 
of many thousands of Korean soldiers." They had 
been recruited and trained by the Japanese, given 
Japanese names and uniforms and scattered through 
many of the Japanese armies all the wav from 
China to the South Seas. Mr. Joso-Wang thought 
that all of these Korean soldiers would ultimately 
return to Korea and exert political influence. It was 
reported tiiat large numbers of Koreans were con- 
legating in Shanghai in the hope of obtaining 
wips to return to their homeland. It also was stated 
that a considerable number of Korean officers had 
been trained at the Chinese Central Military 
Academy in Nanking, and they also would be want- 
ing to return to a liberated Korea. 

The Soviet Magazine New Times in Moscow 
recently attacked the Korean Provisional Govern- 
ment in Chungking (now in Korea) and also the 
Korean spokesman in the United States, Singhman 
Rhee, on the ground that "neither had any author- 
ity to speak on behalf of the Korean people.” The 
Moscow magazine declared that Mr. Rliee "on 
several occasions had made statements hostile to 
Korea’s nearest neighbor, the Soviet Union, and 
that now as the liberation of his country nears he 
is worried by the ghost of the Soviet danger — a 
danger which Rhee himself had created." The 
Moscow paper said that since Korea was a conti- 
nental country it could achieve its greatest develop- 
ment ‘T)v receiving economic, technical and cul- 
tural help from the Allied nations and primarily 
from the powerful neighboring continental coun- 
triesr 

Cnfrcmc* of Runlan and Amnrkan Troops. Russian 
troops &st landed on Korean soil on Aug. 12 or 
slightly less than a month before the initial Ameri- 
oan landing which took place on Sept. 8. The first 
landing was at the recently Japanese-constructed 
ports of Yuki and Rashin on the upper northeast 
Korean coast opposite the Russian port of Vladi- 
vostok. The American landing took place at Jinsen 
on the western coast of the peninsula. There was 
considerable fighting between the Russians and 
Japanese trooj^ in north Korea, but since the 
American landing was after the Japanese capitula- 
tion there was no Japanese resistance there and the 
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Americans were given a hearty welcome by Korean 
ciWlians. 

The Koreans, however, quickiv became resentful 
due to a misunderstanding resulting from a state- 
ment by Gen. Hodge that he intended to retain 
the Japanese administrators, and, temporarily at 
least, ‘govern through the Japanese command/* 
Hodge also expressed the opinion that “half to two-^ 
thirds of the Koreans are afraid of the Russians.** 

Gen. Hodge, a graduate of the University of 
Illinois, had an excellent record in France in World 
War I and as an administrator on Leyte and Oki- 
nawa in World War II. Reports from other Ameri- 
can sources, including the representative of the 
State Department attached to Gen. Hodge’s Head- 
quarters all referred to the “scarcity of competent 
Korean administrators who were riot tainted with 
the charge of collaboration with the Japanese It 
was explained in a dispatch by Homer Bigart in 
the New York Ilerald-Tribune on Sept. 11 that 
Gen. Hodge “had received only the vaguest direc- 
ti\’es from any quarter and in conseouence had 
assumed he was expected to govern through the 
Japanese command ’ General Hodge was quoted as 
declaring, “who the government will be, I don't 
know. It will be decided on a higher lesel than 
mine.” MacArtliur immediately issued instructions 
to Hodge “to replace all Japanese in Government 
positions in Korea as soon as possible, consistent 
with the safety of operations.” 

Awakening of the Koreans. Richard J. H. Johnston, 
correspondent for tlie New York Times, who ar- 
rived m Korea with the American vanguard, said 
the chief problem faced by the United States oc- 
cupation forces “is the awakening political con- 
sciousness of 30,000,000 Koreans who for thir^- 
six years had been kept from open political activity 
by the Japanese masters of their country.” Mr. 
Johnston said that there were “sudden and im- 
mature stirrings of political activity by at least a 
half dozen factions or shades of Korean opinion 
. . but the tragedy here is immediately apparent 
in the fact that the Koreans, completely dominated 
by their oppressors since Japan annexes the country 
in 1910, are pathetically inexperienced politically .‘* 

Japanese Governor Removed. Gen. Hodge an- 
nounced on Sept. 12 that Noboyuki Abe, Japanese 
Go\ enior-General had been removed from office. 
Gen. Hodge made tlie announcement to a delega- 
tion of about 1,000 Koreans representing fifty-one 
different groups, of which thirty-three were political 
or semi-political in nature. Gen. Hodge also an- 
nounced the remoN’al of Radao Nishihiro, director 
of the Korean Police Bureau. The functions of 
Governor-General Abe were taken o\'er by Maj. 
Gen. A. V. Arnold of the 7th Infantry Dni.sion, 
while the Police Director's duties were assumed by 
Brig. Gen. L. E. Schick, Provost Marshal General 
of 3ie U. S. Forces. 

Anti^Korean Laws Repealed. Gen. Hodge on Sept. 
19 announced through the office of Gen. A. V. 
Arnold, the military governor of Korea that five 
Japanese “anti-Korean” statutes had been repealed. 
Or these the three most important were, ( 1 ) aboli- 
tion of a law preventing political expression by 
Koreans, and providing for indeterminate impris- 
onment for Koreans suspected of favoring inde- 
pendence; (2) abolition of the Japaxiese act of 
publication," which required Koreans to submit 
copy of any book or magazine to the Japanese 
Govemor-General for approval before publication; 
(3) abolition of the Japanese “Law of Shrine*^ 
which attempted to iinj^se Shintoism on the 
Koreans and oompalled au Korean school children 
to worship at Shinto shrines on all Japanese na- 


tional holidays. The Japanese Shrine law gave 
large areas of land and a large subsidy to ev ery 
shrine. Shintoism was used to force Korean sub- 
mission to the Japanese throne. 

Mlsshnarhs Opposed Shrine Law. The Japanese 
action in foroing Korean school children to wor- 
ship at Shinto shrines became a serious issue be- 
tween Japanese colonial administrators and the 
American missionaries in Korea who refused to per- 
mit the pupils in their mission schools to worship 
at the Shinto shrines as such action was contrary 
to the teachings of Christianity. Several of the mis- 
sions in northern Korea were forced to close their 
schools and withdraw from Korea as a result ^ 
their refusal to comply with the Japanese “Law of 
Shrine." 

American Congresemen Postered Korean Independence 
Movement. The active part play^ in die present 
situation in Korea by the Korean Provisional Gov- 
ernment, has attracted attention to the fact that a 
delegation of American Congressmen and Senators 
traveling through Korea in 1919 were indirectly 
responsible for tlie organization of the Korean 
Provisional Government. The American Congres- 
sional party on a tour through the Far E^st, was 
contacted at Shanghai by members of the Korean 
revolutionary factions, who arranged for a con- 
ference when the Congressmen reached Seoul, the 
capital of Korea. But when the Congressmen ar- 
rived at the hall in Seoul whore thd meeting was 
scheduled, none of the Koreans appeared — au had 
been arrested by the Japanese police and put in 
jail. 

When the Congressmen learned of the situation 
a group led by the late Stephen G. Porter of Pitts- 
burgh, refused to leave the hall until the Japanese 
released the Koreans. The Japanese were finally 
forced, with poor grace, to comply. 

It was out of tliis incident that the so-called 
Korean Provisional Government was formed and a 
declaration of independence and provisional con- 
stitution adopted. Japanese political police, for 
years spent their time searching out and arresting 
members of the “Korean Provisional Government,” 
who had fled to China. For several years the 
Korean revolutionaries maintained a secret head- 
quarters in the French Concession at Shanghai 
where they received help from American mis- 
sionaries and also from the Chinese. After the Japa- 
nese invaded the Shan^ai area in 1937 many of 
the Koreans were killed by Japanese gangsters. 

Koreans Troabled HMory. Korea, Which the Japa- 
nese renamed Chosen, or Tyosen, after they an- 
nexed the country in 1910, had a traditional his- 
tory extending back to 1122 b.c. when the Korean 
Empire was founded. According to the ancient 
literature of the country and of China, Korea's 
history extends back for 4,000 years. According to 
recorded history the Korean Peninsula and its 
population were annexed by China in 108 b.c., 
but Korea regained her independence from China 
about 100 A.n. 

Chinese influence, language, customs and the 
Buddhist and Confucian relimons were dominant 
in the Korean Empire through the centuries, until 
1895 when China was defeated by Japan, and 
Chinese political and economic influence declined 
rapidly. 

Russians Also Interested. Since the period between 
1895 and 1905 marked the high point of Russian 
Czarist expansion into China's northeastern terri- 
tories, there ensued a bitter struggle between Rus- 
sia and Japan for a dominant position in both Man- 
churia ana Korea. This stniggle culminated in tlic 
Russo-Japanese War, which, aside from naval cn- 
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ffiigements, was fought entirely on the soil of south 
Mandiuiia with noraem Korea within the zone of 
hostilities. 

Russia's defeat was followed by Japan's assump- 
tion oE a dominant position in Korean affairs and a 
long i>eriod of intrigue culminating in the barbarous 
assassination of the Korean King. 

Paoc# ConferMc* of PorfBmoufh, At the peace con- 
ference between Japan and Russia, which was held 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, upon the invita- 
tion of President Theodore Roosevdt, strong pres- 
sure was exerted by the American President on Doth 
sides to force a compromise. Japan was induced to 
forego a heavy indemnity whiai she had planned 
to impose on Russia to cover the cost of the war 
which had practically bankrupted the Japanese. 
Instead the Japanese were induced to accept the 
southern half of Sakhalin Island and were given a 
free hand in Korea. After the war certain American 
firms were nven valuable contracts in reconstruct- 
ing the railways of South Manchuria which had 
fallen to Japanese control. Thus was exemplified 
the power politics of an earlier age. 

In 1910 Japan put all pretence aside and an- 
nexed Korea, making it a territory of the expanding 

S panese Empire. While the Japanese previously 
d referred to the Korean Peninsula as a *‘sword 
pointed at Japan's heart," they now referred to the 
peninsula as a "bridge connecting Japan with the 
Continent.” It was reported that the Japanese were 
engaged during the late war in constructing a 
tunnel under me Straits of Tsushima connecting 
the main Japanese Island of Honshu with the 
southern point of the Korean Penmsula. The Japa- 
nese had already completed an under-sea canal 
connecting the two islands of Honshu and Kyushu 
in this vicinity, hence regarded the other project 
(150 miles) as feasible. 

Awrka ^'Opened" Kona to World Trado, The 
United States was the first Western Power to estab- 
lish peaceful diplomatic and commercial relations 
with Korea and for a time American merchants en- 
joyed profitable trade relations, particularly in tex- 
tile goods, in Korea. Of special significance was an 
"alliance" or treaty which the United States signed 
with Korea whereby the two countries agreed to 
come to each other^s assistance in the event of an 
attack on either party by another country. The 
Koreans attempted to invoke this treaty, but with- 
out success when the Japanese seized the country 
in 1910. 

The late Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, "father” of the Chinese 
Republic used to refer to this treaty between the 
Uxdted States and Korea and declare that "Had 
America intervened to prevent Japan's seizure of 
Korea in 1910, Japanese expansion on the Conti- 
nent would have been blocked." 

John B. Powell. 

KURE (Oceon). An island in the Pacific located 56 
miles northwest of Midway Islands. It is a coral 
reef having a circumference of 14.7 miles. By Exec- 
utive Order the island was placed under the juris- 
diction of the Navy Department as of February, 
1936. 

Chables F. Reid. 

KURILE ISLANDS (Chithima). A chain of 47 islands 
reaching from the Japanese island of Hokkaido to 
the tip of the Kamchatka peninsula in the eastern 
Asiatic U.S.S.R. The most important islands are 
Kunashiri, Etorofu, Uruppu, Shimushiru, and 
Paramushiro. Total area: 3,944 sauare miles. Popu- 
lation: 5,000, exclusive of a large number of 
hunters and fishermen who enter the islands from 


the south during the summer. The islands were 
occupied by U.S.S.R. after the surrender of Japan 
in 1945. According to the text of a secret Yalta 
agreement (made public Feb. 11, 1946) signed 
by the "Big Three” at Yalta on Feb. 11, 1945, ^The 
Kurile Islands shall be handed over to the Soviet 
Union." 

KUSAIE. An island in the eastern Carolines of the 
Japanese Pacific Islands; under the control of the 
Allies following the defeat of Japan in 1945. Area, 
45 square miles. There is a fine harbor with large 
commercial piers. 

KWANTUNO. The territoty occupying the southern 
part of the Liaotung peninsula in Manchuria, leased 
from China by Japan; surrendered by Japan in 1945 
to Allied armed forces. Area, including 40 adjacent 
islands, 1,337 square miles. Population (census of 
October, 1940), 1,367,334. Chief towns ( 1938 pop- 
ulations): Dairen, 515,743; Port Arthuik ( Ryojun L 
145,286; Pulantien; Kinchow. The chief industries 
are agriculture, fishing, and salt manufacture. 

LABOR CONDITIONS. The year 1945 saw the berin- 
ning of a relaxing of governmental control of l^or 
conditions and labor relations. In the United 
States, with the end of the war, restrictions on 
labor mobility were lifted, and wage increases by 
collective bargaining or otherwise were freed of the 
requirement of government approval provided 
they would not result in price increases. Despite 
substantial cutbacks in munitions, aircraft, trans- 
portation equipment, and shipbuilding, unemploy- 
ment did not increase to tlie extent anticipated. 
At the end of the year, only 1,750,000 were so 
classified. The hours of labor decreased with the 
gradual resumption of the 40-hour week marked 
throughout industry. Average hourly and weekly 
earnings, likewise, decreaseof due to diminution in 
overtime pay through the abolition of extra shifts 
and decreases in hours. Toward tlie end of the year 
the number and extent of strikes increased. Most 
of the strikes were motivated by a desire to main- 
tain wartime earnings in take-home pay. In Great 
Britain labor controls were continued by the Labor 
Government for five years. The number of strikes 
increased as compared with 1944 but were shorter 
in duration. In Canada price and wage controls 
were continued but manpower controls were lifted. 
In contrast with British experience, American and 
Canadian strikes decreased in number, but working 
time lost by strikes increased greatly in 1945. 

Employment and Unemployment. The advent of 
World War II had induced a mobilization of man- 
power greater than ever before in American history. 
In five years the employed population was increased 
by some 17 million persons. In April, 1940, civilian 
employment totalled 45 million. There were about 
one-half million in the Armed Forces. By 1945 
the civilian labor force in the United States had 
reached a summertime peak of 55,220,000 but, as 
in 1044, declined to approximately 53,500,000 by 
the closing months of the year. 

About 83 percent of all employed workers were 
in non-agricultural industries, tiie remaining 17 per- 
cent on farms. While the decline in agricultural 
employment during the war was about 9 percent, 
farm production was one-third greater than the 
average for 1935 to 1939. The number of men 
and women in the Armed Forces reachc^l 12,300,- 
000 immediately prior to the end of the war, but 
declined to approximately 10 million by the end of 
the year. By December 1945 the number of idle 
workers was estimated at 1,750,000. 
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Employment in the aircraft, shipbuilding, trans- 
portation equipment and ordnance industries de- 
clined drastically. Airframe workers reached over 
900,000 in 1943, but dropped to less than 250,- 
000 by August of 1945. ^ipyard rolls declined 
after V-J Day to 762,300 on Sept. 15 as compared 
with a wartime peak of 1,722,500 in December, 
1943. 


ESTIMATES OF THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE UNITED- STATES IN OCTOBER 1942, 
1943. 1944, 1945 

{MiUiont of peroonB 14 years and older) 


October October October October 


Labor Market Statue and Sex 

I94£ 

1043 

1944 

1946 

Total Labor Foroe • 

540 

52 6 

52 9 

53 1 

Employed* 

Non-aaricultural Indus- 

52.4 

51.9 

52.2 

51.6 

tries 

41.9 

41 2 

43 5 

42 8 

Male 

29 2 

26 7 

27 3 

27 0 

Female 

12.7 

14 5 

16.2 

15 7 

Agriculture . 

Male 

10 5 
8.9 

10.7 

88 

88 

68 

88 

66 

Female ... 

1 6 

1.9 

20 

2.2 

U^mployed . . 

1 6 

0 9 

07 

04 

06 

0.3 

1 55 
0.93 

Female 

07 

03 

0.3 

0 62 


• Excludes institutional population and armed forces 

Source. U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

In September the President abolished the War 
Manpower Commission together with virtually all 
of the. controls, such as the requirement of state- 
ments of availability from individual employees, 
which had been imposed in order to direct the 
flow of wartime labor into liigh priority defense 
industries. 

By 1945, 83,000 foreign workers had been re- 
cruited for work in the United States. Sixty-seven 
thousand of these were brought from Mexico to 
fill vacancies on American railroads, and 16,000 
from the West Indies. Some 64,000 prisoners of 
war were working in food-processing plants, found- 
ries, forestry and logging work, and other indus- 
tries. After V-J Day the return of foreign workers 
to their homes was begun, and by the end of (he 
year the number had declined to approximately 
33,000. 

In Great Britain the civilian labor force declined 
from 22,400,000 in June of 1944 to 21,652,000 in 
May of 1945. Unemployment, while almost twice 
that of 1944, was nevertheless quite low. In July of 
1945 it was estimated there were 130,991 persons 
unemployed. The Essential Work Orders were 
continued in e£Fect: workers whose jobs were 
covered by the Orders could not leave without 
the permission of the Representative of the Ministry 
of Labor. Exceptions were men of 65 or over and 
women of 50 or over, workers who had been away 
three years or more from their homes and coula 
find important work near their homes, and people 
granted licenses to reopen shops or businesses. 

In Canada the draft was endea shortly after the 
termination of the war with Japan, and other con- 
trols such as the compulsory transfer of men to 
more essential work, and Selective Service restric- 
tions on women, were ended. The sole exception 
was in agricultural employment where the power 
to direct male persons between the ages of 16 to 
65 was continued until the close of the harvest 
season in November. Unemployment rose from 
3,241 in August, 1944, to 20,557 in August 1945. 

Wom«n Workers. When the war ended in Au^st 
1945, the number of women in the civilian lmx)r 
force was estimated at 191i million, of whom all 
but about 350,000 were actively employed. In 
May of 1940 there were approximately 1314 million 
workers in the labor force, 2 million unemployed 


and seeking work. Women workers increased from 
a fourth or the labor force to a third during the 
war. It was estimated in 1945 that about 2 million 
of the employed women were from the group which 
had been unemployed in 1940, while about 3 mil- 
lion represented war-induced workers such as 
former housewives or retired workers, and girls 
leaving school for the purpose of taking jobs. In 
every group of employees, except domestic service 
which lost almost H million women, there was a 
decided increase in employment. There were strik- 
ingly significant increases in manufacturing, in 
which the number of women employees was more 
than doubled. 

A study by the National Industrial Conference 
Board with reference to the average weekly earn- 
ings of women showed the following in May, 1945. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN- 
DUSTRIAL WORKERS 


War Industrtea Civilian Indaetriee 


Shipbuilding 

$49 80 

Textiles 


Aircraft 

48 27 

Wool 

. 133 01 

Automobile . . 

45.79 

Hosiery & knit 
goods 

. 28.71 

Iron & Steol 

42 69 

Silk A ravon 

. . 27.73 

Electrical . 

40.16 

Cotton, north . . . 

. . 27.72 

Rubber 

37 82 

Meat packing . . . 

.. 29.87 

Tires and Tubes 

42.17 

Boot and Shoe . . 

. . 29 01 

Other rubber prod- 
ucts 

Chemicals 

33.41 
33 68 

Paper products .... 

. . 27.29 


The curtailment of war production in August, 
1945 affected women about the same as men. Air- 
craft, ordnance, and shipbuilding showed a sharp 
decline. Except as to ordnance, there was no indi- 
cation that women were being laid off in signifi- 
cantly greater proportions than were men. In the 
ordnance industry, however, women were dropped 
at a relatively faster rate: 64 percent as against 46. 

With the increase of employed women the num- 
ber enrolled in labor unions increased from the 
prewar figure of 800,000 to ^ over 3 million by V-J 
Day. Delegates to a Women's Bureau Trade Union 
Conference stressed the fact that union protection 
and benefits to women are needed not only for 
them, but also as a means of safeguarding the 
standards of male employees and the interests of 
all. 

Massachusetts passed an Equal Fay Bill which 
prohibited the payment of a lower wage rate to 
women than to men for work of comparable char- 
acter or for work on comparable operations. A bill 
to the same effect was introduced in Congress, but 
no action on it had been taken when the year 
ended. Several states subsequent to V-J Day ended 
wartime relaxations of limitations on the employ- 
ment of women. 

The Labor Advisory Committee of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor urged dissemi- 
nation of factual information indicating the neces- 
sity for employment of women, action toward na- 
tion-wide adoption of equal pay for equal work, 
and the improvement of existing minimum wage 
legislation. , 

Child Labor. As in 1944, the number of young 
workers 14 to 17 years of age working full or part 
time was estimated at nearly 3,000,000. This figure 
is to be compared with the 1940 figure of 1,000,000. 
The corresponding decrease in high school enroll- 
ment likewise continued. From 1940 to 1941 the 
number of high school students reached an all-time 
high of 73^ million; in 1944 and 1945 it had 
dropped to slightly below 6 million. 

There was, nowever, a trend toward the rein- 
statement of legislative limitations on the use of 
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child labor which had been removed to aid war 
production, mmois raised the minimum age for 
emplo^ent during school hours in factories, stores, 
ana other specified establishments and corporations, 
from 14 to 16 years. Maine raised its 14-year mini- 
mum standard for work in factories and other speci- 
fied establishments to 15. Child labor standards 
improved in Illinois, New York, Hawaii, Rhode 
Island, California, and Nebraska. Tightened com- 
pulsory school attendance laws were adopted in 
Georgia, North Carolina, Oregon, and Texas. Seven 
states, however, continued wartime relaxations. 

The Secretary of Labor ordered witlidrawal of 
the 1942 exemption of the 18-year minimum age 
limit for employment of girls under the Walsn- 
Healy Act. The exemption had permitted ^Is of 
16 to 17 to be employed under certain conditions. 
The Children's Bureau of the Department of Labor 
revoked wartime amendments to Child Labor Reg- 
ulation No. 3, issued under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Under these amendments, employers in 
raw shrimp, fresh fruit and vegetable packing 
houses, and fruit drying houses had been per- 
mitted to hire 14 and 15 year old minors. Hazard- 
ous Occupations Order No. 5 restricting employ- 
ment of children on power-driven woodworking 
machines was likewise restored to its prewar status. 
A wartime amendment had permitted the use of 
16 and 17 year old minors in operating certain 
machines. 

Wag«t and Working Hours. During the earlv months 
of 1945 factory earnings continued at anout the 
same comparatively high rates as in the latter 
port of 1944. By midsummer, with the end of the 
Japanese war, factory earnings declined substanti- 
ally. By October the mx)ss average hourly pay in 
all manufacturing had dropped oelow $1.00, for 
the first time since December, 1943, to a figure of 
$.985. Average weekly earnings declined to $41.02 
in October from $47.50 in January, 1945, The de- 
cline in earnings was attributable to the disap- 
pearance of extra shift and overtime pay in heavy 
industry as well as the general return to a 40-hour 
week. 

Nevertheless, October average weekly earnings 
of workers in all manufacturing were $17.83 above 
the January, 1939, figure or 76.6 percent. A\erage 
hourly earnings were approximately 56 percent 
above the January, 1939, figure of $.632 per hour 

AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF FACTORY 
WORKERS. SELECTED MONTHS, 1039-1945 


Month and Year 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Weekly 

Houra 

Eamxnga 

Samxnya 

ianuary. 1999 

36 7 

$0 632 

$23.10 

January, 1940 

87 5 

.655 

24 58 

January, 1941 . 

. 89 0 

.683 

26.64 

January, 1942 . 

41 7 

.801 

83.40 

January, 1943 . 

. 44.2 

.919 

40 62 

October, 1948. 

. . 44.4 

.068 

42.78 

January. 1944 

. 45 2 

\J002 

45 20 

October, 1044 . . . . 

. . 46.6 

1.081 

46.98 

January, 1945 

. . 45.4 

1.047 

47.52 

October, 1946 

416 

.085 

41.02 


Source: U. 6 Bureau of Labor Statistice 

Substantial numbers of workers in textile, food 
processing, agricultural and service trades con- 
tinued to receive less than * $.60 per hour. In 
reco^tion of this situation several bills were intro- 
duced in Congress providing for the raising of the 
legal minimum wage to $.65 per hour. These pro- 
posals were still awaiting action by the Congress at 
the year's end. The National War Labor Board 
amended its rules to permit employers to pay up to 
$.55 (i^tead of $.50) per hour without Board 
approval. 

Average weekly hours worked in the United 


Stales had dropped to 40.8 in August as compared 
with 44 in July, 1945, and 45.2 in September, 1944. 

Tlie Secretary of Labor establish^ a minimum 
wage for the cigar and cigarette industry in Puerto 
Rico of $.30 per hour. A minimum rate of $.35 
per hour became efifective for die sugar industry 
in that territory. Minimum rates of $.40 per hour 
were set in banking, insurance and finance, cement 
manufacturing, paper box manufacturing, mm and 
industrial alcohol manufacturing, and flipping. 

In Canada weekly earfiings in manufacturing 
averaged $32.15 in August cJ 1945 as compared 
witli $31.63 in August of 1944, $31.06 in August 
of 1943, and $28.62 in August of 1942. 

In Britain the first wartime decline in average 
weekly earnings of manual workers manifested 
itself during January, 1945. Tlus was attributable 
to the reduction in working time, since average 
hourly earnings remained the same as in July, 1944 
Between October, 1938, and January, 1945, the 
average increased 76 percent for all classes. Aver- 
age weekly hours declined from 48 6 in July, 1944, 
to 47 in January of 1945. 

The British Wages Councils Act, designed to in- 
sure minimum wage standards, was enacted in 
March of 1945. The Act established autonomous 
boards, composed of employee and employer repre- 
sentatives in a particular industry, which were em- 
powered to fix legally enforceable standards. These 
boards, known as Wages Councils, have also the 
power to fix a guaranteed wage. Until December, 
1950, employers must observe terms and conditions 
of employment not less favorable than those which 
were representative of substantial proportions of 
employers and employees engaged in that trade or 
industiy in the district concerned. 

In Luxembourg, minimum wage rates were set 
for all workers except domestic, agricultural, and 
house workers. In India, data gatliered from sev- 
eral industries showed substantial wage increases 
for the period from 1939 to 1943. In Italy also 
increases were panted in specific localities in 
Central and Southern Italy during the period from 
November, 1944, to April, 1945. In Switzerland, al- 
though the wage index had advanced 42 points 
over 1939, real wages had dropped to 93, by the 
index in January and March of 1945. 

StrikM. With the close of war in mid- 1945, the 
United States experienced not only an increased 
number of strikes but also strikes of greater dura- 
tion than those in the wartime years. Tlie major 
ones were motivated by the decline in take-home 
pay and labor's demand for a corresponding in- 
crease of 30 percent in wages. 

Illustrative were the strikes of the CIO Oil 
Workers Union which initiated the 30 percent de- 
mand; this was terminated by the Government's 
seizure of the struck companies. In November the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, struck to obtain 
a 30 percent increase from General Motors, after 
indicating its strike strategy would be to initiate 
strikes against each of the large automobile pro- 
ducers singly. TTie United Steelworkers set a strike 
date for early in January which would involve 
700,000 workers in all branches of the steel in- 
dustry. 

For the whole year 1945 the number of strikes 
was several hundred below the 5,000 reported in 
1944. But the working time lost multipfied more 
than four times. The figure for man-days of idle- 
ness was 8,721,000 in 1944, as compared with 
about 35,000,000 in 1945. Tbe number of workers 
involved in strikes increased more than a third be- 
tween the two years. 

In Great Britain the number of strikes was about 
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the same as in 1944, but the number of workers 
involved and time lost decreased. 

In Canada, however, strikes did not increase, and 
the number of workers involved, also, was not 
significantly greater than in 1944. But duration of 
stmes and working time lost rose greatly. In the 
first ten months of 1945 man-days of idleness 
caused by strikes were 64 percent above the cor- 
responding ten months of 1944. The most serious 
Canadian strike during the year involved a work 
stoppage of four months at me Ford Motor Com- 
pany ^ant in Windsor, Ontario, involving 12,000 
workers. 

Australia, despite its compulsory arbitration laws, 
had its three most important industries — steel, min- 
ing, and shipping — all but paralyzed by strikes. 
STRIKES IN UNITED STATES. CANADA AND GREAT 



BRITAIN, 

1040 TO 1945 


Country and Year 

Strikes 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Idls 

United States « 

1945* 

4,600 

3,325,000 

35,000,000 

1944 

4,966 

2,116,600 

8.721.000 

1943 

. 3,752 

1.980,000 

13.600,000 

1942 

2,968 

840,000 

4,180.000 

1941 

4,288 

2,360,000 

23,050.000 

1040 

2,608 

577,000 

6,700,000 

Canada ^ 

mr>* 

182 

90.509 

1,478,811 

1944 

180 

77,700 

502,000 

1943 

402 

218.400 

1,040,000 

1942 

354 

114,000 

450,000 

1941 

231 

87,000 

434,000 

1940 

168 

60,000 

266,000 

Great Bntaxn « 

1945 ♦ 

. 2,282 

530,000 

2,830.000 

1944 

2.185 

850,000 

3,700.000 

1943 

1,785 

657,000 

1.810,000 

1942 

1,303 

457.000 

1,630.000 

1941 

1,251 

360,000 

1,080.000 

1940 

922 

299,000 

940,000 


* Proliminarv, subject to revision « U S Bureau of Labor 
Statistics '•Canadian Labor Gazette « British Mim 8 tr 3 ' of 
Labor Gazette 


Collective Bargaining and Government Control. In 

August, immediately after V-J Day, President Tru- 
man announced that greater emphasis would hence- 
forth be placed on collective bargaining and die 
War Labor Board would be terminated as soon 
as possible. At the same time Executive Order 9599 
was issued permitting the granting of wage or 
salary increases without War Labor Board ap- 
proval, on condition that price changes or increases 
in costs to contracting government agencies were 
not involved. If price changes or increases in costs 
to tile Government were involved, approval was re- 
quired; the approved wage adjustments were then 
to be taken into acount by the Office of Price 
Administration in allowing price adjustments. 

In the latter part of October, in response to 
complaints that tne Government's wage and price 
policy was unclear, and in view of increasing labor 
disturbances arising over labor’s demand for 30 

E ercent wage increases to offset losses in take- 
ome pay, Executive Order 9651 was issued. Em- 
ployers were permitted to make wage or salary in- 
creases without waiting for approval even if price 
adjustments were considered necessary to offset the 
newly granted increases. If approval were asked 
and obtained from the War Labor Board, OFA was 
required to give immediate attention to granting 
appropriate price relief. Where wages were raised 
without prior approval, a period of six months was 
set before the employer might ask for price relief. 
The Order empowered the War Labor Board tc» 
approve wage increases in three new classes of 
cases: (1) Where the percentage of increase in 


average straight time and hourly earnings since 
January, 1941, was not equal to the increase in cost 
of living between Janua^, 1941, and September, 
1945 (33 percent was officially announced as the 
cost of living increase in this period). (2) Where 
increases were necessary to correct inequities in 
wage rates or salaries among plants in the same 
industry or locality with due regard to normal 
competitive relationships. (3) Where increases 
were necessary to insure full production in an in- 
dustry designated by the Stabilization Adminis- 
trator as essential to reconversion and in which 
existing wage rates or salaries were inadequate to 
the recruitment of needed manpower. 

In November the President convened in Wash- 
ington a National Labor-Management Conference. 
Despite a message from President Truman stressing 
the urgency of agreement upon machinery for the 
settlement of industrial disputes, no agreement was 
reached with reference to this problem. The Con- 
ference adopted recommendations that expeditious 
collective bargaining be undertaken in initial con- 
tract cases under orderly procedures; that the 
Umted States Conciliation Service be strengthened 
and enlarged: that grievances arising under labor 
contracts and disputes concerning the interpreta- 
tion of the contracts should be settled by voluntary 
arbitration; and that there should be no discrim- 
ination in employment becau.se of race, creed, color, 
or national orimn. 

The War Labor Board went out of existence at 
the end of the year. Its dispute functions were 
taken over by the Conciliation Service of the De- 
partment of Labor, supplemented by Fact Finding 
Boards which the President asked Congress to 
autliorize by legislation. A tripartite Stabilization 
Board was also set up in the Department of Labor 
to take over the duties of the War Labor Board 
relating to requests for approval of wage adjust- 
ments involving either price relief or wage de- 
creases. 

In Great Britam it was determined that labor 
controls would be continued for fi\'e years. The 
Conditions of Employment and National Arbitra- 
tion Order was continued in effect. Under this or- 
der strikes or lockouts are illegal unless a dispute 
has been referred to the Minister of Labour and he 
has not settled it or referred it to arbitration wdthin 
21 days after reference to him. The Minister may 
refer the dispute to a body chosen by the parties or 
to the wartime National Arbitration Triounal. In 
either case, the decision is compulsory. All eni- 
loyers are required to observe the terms and con- 
itions operating in each district. This generally 
means the terms and conditions contained in collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. 

In Canada wage controls were continued but 
manpower controls were eliminated. 

Labor Movomontt. In the United States, due to 
transportation difficulties, no conventions were held 
by the AFL or the CIO auring the year. 

In Januaiy, 1945, some 143i million workers in 
the United States were employed under collective 
bargaining contracts. These workers included ap- 
proximately 47 percent of all workers employed in 
industry in occupations in which unions are active- 
ly engaged in obtaining written agreements with 
employers. There were approximately 30)1 mfflion 
employees in such occupations. About 8% million 
production wage-earners in manufacturing indus- 
tries were employed under the terms of union 
agreements at the beginning of 1945, or approxi- 
mately 65 percent of all production wage-earners; 
an increase for the year 1944 of about 8 percent in 
the proportion of employees working under union 
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agreements. Approximately 33 percent, or slightly 
more than million employees, of all non-manu- 
facturing workers were employed under the terms 
of union agreements at the be^nning of 1945, rep- 
resenting an increase during me year of 6 percent 
in the proportion of emi^oyees working under 
agreements. 

By January, 1945, approximately 27 percent ( 3X 
million ) of all persons employed under union 
agreements were employed imder maintenance of 
membership clauses, representing an increase dur- 
ing the year 1944 of almost 23 percent in the pro- 
portion of workers under such aneements. About 
^ percent ( 4 million ) of all workers under agree- 
ments were employed under closed shop agree- 
ments, and about 18 percent (2X million) under 
union shop amements. About 28 percent of the 
proportion of workers under agreements were 
covered by some form of check-oflF provisions. 

In September, 1945, the British Trades Union 
Congress held its 77th annual conference at Black- 
pool, England. The Confess represents approxi- 
mately 6 million workers. Resolutions were 
adopted or presented for adoption of the 40-hour 
week **in stages appropriate to the circumstances of 
each industry," urging continuation of the system 
of shop steward and joint production committees 
established for wartime purposes, seeking assurance 
from the Government that temporary surplus work- 
ers ^ould not be used for the purpose of lowering 
wages, recommending establishment of a guaran- 
teed weekly wage, recommending enforcement of 
all negotiated wage agreements and the payment of 
"rate on the job” in all government employment 
with establishment of a similar basic rate for men 
and women, recommending the stepping up of the 
rate of discharge of men and women from the 
Aimed Services, and recomizing the right of farm 
workers to wages and conditions obtaining in other 
skilled industries. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions 
met in the early part of 1945. The General Council 
refused to favor a change in its constitution per- 
mitting the CIO and Russian trade unions to enter 
the Federation, but delayed finsd action on the 
proposal. In December the Federation ended its 
existence of 40 years. The AFL which had opposed 
ent^ of CIO and Russians was not present at the 
final meeting. 

In February, 1945, a World Labor Conference 
called by the British Trades Union Congress met 
in London. After some opposition, unions of former 
enemy countries such as Bulgaria, Roumania, Italy 
and Finland were admitted to the Conference. The 
CIO and the Russian trade unions were represented. 
The AFL refused an invitation to attend. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a constitution for the 
establishment of a new World Federation of Trade 
Unions. The Conference asked for labor representa- 
tion at the San Francisco Conference to set up the 
United Nations Organization. The AFL attacked 
the new bodjy as fostering a dual world unionism. 

Late in September the World Federation of 
Trade Unions met in Paris. The Conference lasted 
8 d^s. Delegates from fifty-six countries attended 
the Conference representing approximately 66 mil- 
lion people. A constitution was adopted which pro- 
vided for biennial meetings of the Congress, that 
all trade union organizations were to be accepted 
without discrimination, and that there should be 
established a General Council with a representative 
from every affiliated organization which would 
meet annually. The AFL did not participate and 
refused to join the organization. 

In the latter part of October and early November 


the annual International Labor Organization Con- 
ference was held at Paris. Motions were adopted 
clearing the way for affiliation with the United Na- 
tions Organization, and it was determined that an 
appropriate place would be sought for the ILO in 
that organization. The San Francisco Conference 
had taken no direct action with respect to the ILO 
but adopted a general provision under which "the 
various specialized agencies, established by inter- 
governmental agreement and having wide interna- 
tional responsibilities” are to be brought within the 
United Nations Organization throu^ negotiation 
with the Economic and Social Council. 

At the ILO Paris Conference various constitu- 
tional amendments were proposed which would 
change the method of representation which now 
consists of 2 government delegates, one workers' 
delegate and one employers' delegate, from each 
country. The French and Belgian representatives 
proposed that there be 2 representatives from each 
of these noups, while the Latin American countries 
sponsored an amendment which would increase the 
number of workers' delegates by one. Employer 
groups opposed the proposed amendments. The 
Conference agreed to submit the proposed amend- 
ments to the 1946 Conference after comment by 
die member governments. Italy was admitted to 
membership. 

In Belgium, more than 900 delegates of 4 im- 
portant labor movements gathered at a Confess of 
Unity in Brussels in Apnl and voted to unite in a 
single General Federation of Labor. The Congress 
adopted a program stressing the du^ of the labor 
movement to obtain favorable working conditions, 
including a minimum wage based on "needs of 
contemporary civilization,'' limitation of working 
hours, health and safety legislation and special pro- 
tection for women and youth, organization of ap- 
prenticeship witli the collaboration of unions, and 
comprehensive social security. 

In Bulgaria it was reported that as of May, 1945, 
there were about 350,000 trade union members as 
contrasted with 162,000 in 1939. The Executive 
Committee of the Italian General Confederation of 
Labor met in April, 1945, and adopted resolutions 
favoring the adoption of a sliding scale of wages 
based on the cost of living, equal pay for equal 
work for men and women, labor representation and 
advisory committees to be established to assist va- 
rious ministries of the government, and proportional 
representation for labor in the National Consulta- 
tive Assembly which the government was to es- 
tablish. 

In France the participation of labor in the man- 
agement of industrial and commercial undertakings 
was be^n by governmental decree. In all indus- 
trial ana commercial undertaki^s employing more 
than 100 persons, a shop or ofiBce committee was 
establishea consisting of the employer and a maxi- 
mum of 8 delegates elected by the workers. The 
committee was to have the power of binding deci- 
sions in matters affecting the welfare of the workers, 
but only the power of suggestion in questions af- 
fecting management, under a decree issued by the 
French Government. It was reported there were 
approximately 4 million members of labor unions 
in France. 

Paraguav reported that the membership of legally 
constituted trade unions at the beginning of 1945 
was 10,699. 

In Germany trade unions were permitted to func- 
tion in each of the 4 zones occupied by the Allied 
powers. A suggestion to the Allied Control Council 
that trade unions be allowed to organize on a na- 
tional basis was defeated by French objection. 
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M«rol Labor Logitlofion. A rider to the Deficiency 
Appropriation BiU passed by Congress in Decem- 
ber, 1945, stopped the National Labor Relations 
Board from taking strike votes as provided by the 
( Smith-Connally ) War Labor Disputes Act of 
1943. The law remained in effect, however, and 
the requirement that representatives of labor or- 
ganizations shall file witn the Government notices 
of intention to strike is still in effect. A bill to re- 
peal the law was introduced in Congress by one of 
its authors, Mr. Smith, and this was later amended 
by the House Military Affairs Committee to pro- 
hibit financial contributions by labor unions in con- 
nection wiUi Federal elections, primaries imd po- 
litical conventions, as well as to penalize unions for 
striking in violation of agreements which contain a 
no-strike provision. But a rule calling up the bdl 
for consi^ration, as so amended, was defeated in 
the House of Representatives. 

Another rider to an appropriation law provided 
that the United States Employment Service, which 
had been federalized during the war, be returned 
to the states within 100 days. This was attached to 
an Act adopted by both houses of Congress re- 
scinding certain war appropriations for govern- 
ment agencies. But President Truman vetoed the 
Act because he was opposed to returning the Em- 

} )loyment Service to the states for another year at 
east, and also because he objected to legislation 
by means of riders to appropriations. 

The Hobbs bill amending the Copeland Anti- 
Racketeering Act to remove exemption of certain 
labor union activity was passed by the House. The 
Anti-Racketeering law makes it a felony for anv 
one acting in concert with others to interfere with 
interstate commerce by obtaining, or attempting to 
obtain, by force or threat of force the payment of 
money or other valuable consideration . . not 
including, however, the payment of wages b^ a 
bona fide employer to a oona fide employee.* In 
U.S. V. Local 807. the Supreme Court held that 
certain activities or a labor union were not within 
the scope of the Anti-Racketeering Act because of 
the above-quoted language. In that case members 
of the union met non-union trucks entering New 
York City and msisted on the trucks being turned 
over to umon members to drive for the part of the 
trip within the city. If non-union truck drivers re- 
fused, the trucks were held up until union wages 
were paid to the union members even though tlieir 
services in driving the trucks were not accepted. 
The Court found that the exception made for pay- 
ment of wages to a bona fide employer to a bona 
fide employee covered this situation. At the end 
of the year the Hobbs amendment was awaiting 
action by the Senate. 

Both a Senate and a House committee held ex- 
tended hearings on proposed amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act that would increase the 
legal minimum wage from 40 to 65 cents an hour, 
but at the year's end neither committee had yet re- 
ported its recommendations. A Supreme Court de- 
cision interpreting the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
held that although an employee voluntarily ac- 
cepted a settlement of a claim for overtime pay, 
and released the employer from further claims, this 
did not bar later claims for unpaid damages under 
the Act (Brooklyn Savings Bai^ v. O'Neill). 

Although the President had repeatedly requested 
that Congress take action on a penduing Dill to 
establish a Fair Labor Practice Commission for the 
purpose of preventing discrimination in employ- 
ment on account of race, creed, color or national 
origin, the bill was held up by a committee which 
refused to report it out. A petition to relieve the 


committee of the bill and bring it before the House 
of Representatives for action was being circulated, 
but lacked sufiBcient signatures when Congress ad- 
journed for the Christmas and New Year holidays. 
Two states, however. New York and New Jersw, 
did adopt such anti-discrimination laws. In addi- 
tion, Indiana and Wisconsin enacted laws authoriz- 
ing then: state labor departments to hear complaints 
of such discrimination, and to make recommenda- 
tions and publicize their findings. In Utah a legis- 
lative committee was appointed to investigate ois- 
crimination on account of race, creed and color, 
and to recommend legislation. The Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled in Railway Mail Associa- 
tion v. Corsi, that the New York State anti-discrimi- 
nation law did not violate any provision of the 
Federal constitution. 

Pursuant to a Congressional message from Presi- 
dent Truman, identical bills were introduced in the 
Senate and House providing for appointment of 
fact finding boards by the President in disputes 
affecting the national interest. These bills authorize 
the President to appoint impartial **Fact Finding 
Boards" to investigate unsettled labor disputes 
which are certified to him by the Secretary of Labor 
as seriously threatening to public interests. The 
boards are to make findings of fact and recom- 
mendations within 20 days after their appointment, 
and they are given power to subpoena persons and 
records. For 30 days after the Secretary of Labor 
certifies a dispute to the President the parties may 
not strike or lockout. If a work stoppage is in effect 
at the time of certification, operations must be re- 
sumed, but no penalties are provided for violation 
of the 30-day "cooling off" period. 

The President requested enactment of this legis- 
lation before Christmas, but Congress adjourned 
before committee hearings were completed. The 
committees decided to extend the scope of the 
hearings to include other bills which had been in- 
troduced to deal with the strike problem and 
methods of setthng industrial disputes. Most im- 
ortant of these were: (1) the Hatch-Ball-Burton 
ill which would drastically amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, set up statutory agencies in 
the Department of Labor for mediating disputes, 
and provide for compulsory arbitration in cases 
where interruption of essential public services are 
involved; (2) a bill submitted by Senator Mc- 
Mahon of Connecticut to establish me Conciliation 
Division of the Department of Labor on a statutory 
basis, create a Board of Arbitration, and provide 
for temporary Boards of Inquiry for fact finding 
purposes. 

During the year Hawaii and Puerto Rico adopted 
comprehensive labor relations laws prohibiting un- 
fair labor practices by labor unions as well as by 
employers. Connecticut enacted a "Little Wagner 
Act' modelled after the National Labor Relations 
Act. A so-called “right to work” law making illegal 
virtually every type of union security provision 
was passed by the legislature of the State of South 
Dakota. The Colorado Supreme Court held uncon- 
stitutional provisions of the Colorado Labor Peace 
Act reauiring labor unions to incorporate, and mak- 
ing unlawful strikes not authorized by a majority 
vote in a secret ballot. And the U.S. Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional a Florida statute provid- 
ing for licensing of union business agents, as well 
as a section of a Texas law regulating unions which 
required union organizers to get registration cards 
from the Secretary of State before soliciting mem- 
bers for a union, and barring aliens frinn acting as 
labor organizers. 

The German Anti-Trust Act was interpreted by 
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the Supreme Court as being applicable to labor 
unions where such organizations and abet em- 
ployers in procuring a monopoly (Allen Bradley 
Company v. Local Union No. 3, IBEW). In an- 
other case under this Act, a union was held to be 
within its ri^ts when it refused to permit its mem- 
bers to woric for a trucking company as a result of 
a labor dispute, and refused to admit to member- 
riiip anyone who did work for this employer, al- 
though the company was put out of business by the 
union's policy (Hunt v. Crumboch). 

William M. Leiserson. 

UBOR STANDARDS, Divitien of. A Division of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, oraanized in 1934, au- 
thorized to develop desirable labor standards and 
to make specific recommendations to improve 
worldng conditions and the economic position of 
wage earners. Director in 1945: Verne A. Zimmer. 

LABOR STATISTICS, Buroou of. A Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, established in 1913, charged 
with the duty of acquiring and difiFusing informa- 
tion on subjects connectea with labor. Imormation 
is issued in special bulletins and in the Monthly 
Labor Review. The Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics in 1945 was Isador Lubin (A. F. Hinrichs, Act- 
ing). 

LABOR, U.S. Deportmont of. A Department of the U.S. 
Government which in 1945 consisted of the follow- 
ing principal bureaus and divisions: 

Bureau of Labor Statiatics 

Children's Bureau 

Division of Labor Standards 

U.S. Conciliation Service 

Wage and Hour and Public Contract Divisions 

Women’s Bureau 

Special wartime organizations functioning within 
the Department are the National Committee for 
Conservation of Manpower in War Industries and 
the National Advisory Committee on Working Con- 
ditions. 

See the articles on the sraarate branches and, 
for reports compiled within the Department, Con- 
sumers' Cooperatives; Juvenile Delinquency; 
Living Costs, etc. Secretary of Labor: Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach. 

LACROSSE. United States Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion teams put on many interesting games last 
season, but one of the greatest contests in years 
was the big battle at Annapolis, Md., where those 
old service rivals. Army and Navy, fought to a 
7-7 deadlock in an overtime thriller. Both teams 
had swept aside all other college opposition with 
the result that the tie left them as co-owners of 
the Wingate Trophy, emblematic of the intercol- 
legiate tide that the Cadets had won outright in 
1944. 

The Hopkins L. C. of Baltimore proved best of 
the club tens, a 10-7 decision over powerful 
Anny being the highlight of its campaign. 

Thomas V. Hanet. 

LAND UTILIZATION, OfRcu of. An o£Bce of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior, created in 1940, which 
coordinates and integrates the land use and man- 
agement activities oT the Department. Assistant to 
the Secretaiy in charge of Land Utilization: Lee 
Muck. 

LATIN AMERICAN ART. Interchange of art exhibib 
among the American Nations was recognized as an 
important factor in intellectual collaboration, in a 


convention signed at Buenos Aires by delegates of 
all the American Republics in 1936. As expressed 
in that reunion, the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere were “desirous of improving their spiritual 
relations through a better acquaintance widi their 
respective artistic creations.” Thus intellectual in- 
terchange was given, in the Americas, a coordinate 

S lace with the peaceful settlement ot international 
isputes, non-intervention, die oudawery of force, 
the observance of treaties, and the precepts of in- 
ternational law. 

Individual governments in various Latin Ameri- 
can countries have long fostered art by supporting 
free national schools, and giving fellowsnips for 
study abroad to talented students. Thanks to these 
favorable circumstances, painting, sculpture, and 
all forms of esthetic expression have found a fertile 
ground in Latin American soil, and today many 
works of art by South and Central Americans are 
in the museums and private collections of Europe 
and North America. 

Government-fostered art and international ex- 
hibitions have encouraged artists to play on na- 
tional or indigenous themes, portraying customs 
and typical scenery, thus enhancing the value of 
cultural interchange. 

The outstanding Latin American painters of to- 
day are those of the several Mexican schools, Diego 
Rivera, Jos^ Clemente Orosco, and David A. 
Siqueiros. The influence of Rivera and Orosco is 
apparent in much of the art from the Rio Grande 
to Tierra del Fuego. While the Mexican revolu- 
tionary artists headed a rebirth of the ancient Aztec, 
Tarascan, and Zapotecan art, a similar revival of 
native lost arts, such as the Inca of Peru, the 
Aymard of Bolivia, the Chibcha of Colombia, was 
patterned after the Mexican Renaissance and de- 
veloped in those countries where native Indian 
civilizations flourished before the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese conquests. 

In the opinion of one advanced Latin American 
editor Rivera and Orosco are the “precursors” of 
a moaem Latin American Renaissance. Like the 
early painters in Italy whose works did not reach 
the status of “masterpieces,” but who definitely es- 
tablished a trend in painting that divorced the art 
of their contemporaries from the static Byzantine 
patterns, and later paved the way for the great 
masters, Raphael, Tintoretto, Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci, the modern Mexican painters 
may have set a pattern for the development of 
Latin American art. Through the work of this 
school and its large following, that art will have a 
definite character distinguishing it from the Eu- 
ropean, evep though it has not yet attained its full 
expression and the great masters are yet to come. 

Although this theory may seem sacrilegious to 
those critics who have long held the paintings of 
the Mexican revolutionaries to be modem master- 
pieces, the balanced critic will consider the mdrals 
of Rivera, the canvasses of Chariot, and the draw- 
ings of Orosco, as steps rather than the finished 
products of this artistic evolution. 

As in most of Latin America, colonial art in 
Mexico followed a European model, particularly 
Hispanic. In the early days of the vice-royalty, the 
San Carlos Academy was established in Mexico 
City. Artists who came from Europe, and Mexicans, 
some of whom went abroad for training, introduced 
successive foreign styles. Though indigenous forms 
then received little conscious attention, all of the 
imported styles were more or less affected by local 
scenery, customs and a regional viewpoint. It was 
as though the importations were translated into 
the vernacular. 
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Howe\er, it was not till the twentieth century 
that the treatment of the Indian motif and the na- 
tional theme received full recognition, in an artistic 
revolt that followed the political upheavals and 
was headed by Carlos Merida and Diego Rivera, 
and later followed by Jean Chariot 

Many of today’s younger Mexican painters, sudi 
as Luis Arenal, Federico Cantu, Jos6 Guti6rrez, 
Pablo O’Higgins, and Conrado Vasquez, were at 
one time helpers to Rivera and Siqueiros, in the 
same fashion as the old Italian masters served their 
apprenticeship under famous painters of their time. 
Many others, both in Mexico and in other parts of 
Latin America, have consciously imitated or un- 
wittingly let themselves be influenced by the Mexi- 
can school. 

The increased use of Indian motives from primi- 
tive arts and folklore that may be observed in the 
modem school of Bolivia bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Mexican revival, with the Aymara 
substituted for the Aztec, such as the pamtmgs of 
Cecilio Guzmdn Rojas and Victor Cuevas Pab6n. 
These artists not only turn away from the classics 
in the selection of themes, but they follow the revo- 
lutionary undercurrent in their simplification of 
anatomy and their combination of colors. 

This general trend toward stylization may be 
observed as well in various other countries, m di- 
verse interpretations, as Jose Sabogal of Peru, Luis 
Alberto Acuna of Colombia, Tomas Santa Rosa of 
Brazil and Jose Mejia Vides of El Salvador. 

Sabogal is considered by Waldo Frank to be tlie 
equal of Rivera in Peru, the creator of a distinc- 
tively Peruvian school. There too tlie impress of 
Europe was strong on native painting in early co- 
lonial tmics. Since artists found in the Church their 
best patron, sacred themes naturally predominated. 
The early years of the republic in Perd produced 
two painters of rank. Merino and Lazo. The early 
twentieth century had its foremost exponent in 
Daniel Hemdndcz, who in 1918 became tlie 
founder of the government-sponsored National 
School of Fine Arts. Since then mere has developed 
a movement to make use of the modem idioms in 
pamting, of which Enrique Camino Brent and Jose 
Sabogal are excellent examples. 

A similar development of art from colonial times 
to tlie twentieth century may be traced in almost 
any Latin American country, with few exceptions. 
In Colombia, although European ideas, mainly 
Hispanic, were implanted in painting, colonial art 
had nevertheless a strong local character. Imported 
ideas from overseas were generally adapted to the 
taste of the people and to the highland environ- 
ment. Today art thrives in Colombia. Several styles 
ranging from the neo-classical to impressionism 
are bemg c^Uvated, and among the most notable 
of Colozimian painters are Luis Alberto Acuna and 
Ignacio C6mez Jaramillo, who studied the Mexican 
art movement on behalf of the Colombian Govern- 
ment. G6mez Jaramillo painted the murals of the 
Teatro Col6n in Bogota. 

Many different schools of painting have taken 
root in Argentina. Today Buenos Aires is the center 
of lavish artistic production, both by native and 
foreign artists. The vivid country scenes of Fidel 
de Lucia, in an imposing color array, contrast with 
the still lives of H6ctor Basuldua, who, as artistic 
director of the Col6n Theater in Buenos Aires, has 
developed the theatrical scenery, costumes and 
decorations for more than fifty ballets and oi>eras. 
There are excellent portrait artists such as Cesdreo 
Bemaldo de Quir6s, Antonio Bemi and Ram6n 
Gdmez Comet, as well as interpreters of local cus- 
toms like Florencio Molina Campos. 


Molina developed a technique in a combination 
of water colors and tempera. Now he works in oils. 
His animated landscapes of the endlessly flat Ar- 
gentine pampas are so original, so grotesque and 
yet BO life-like, that they command m^e admiration 
of both the critic and the untutored. Molina 
Campos is a satirist. His characters are aD gro- 
tesque; his horses have quasi-human expressions. 
Yet he is so comprehensive in depicting the joys 
and sorrows of the “gaucho” of the pampas, that 
his real life characters, far from feeling caricatured 
or ridiculed, see themselves mirrored in his can- 
vasses. 

Painting m Uruguay, as in neighboring Argen- 
tina, has grown in sparkle and virility in the twen- 
h®^h century, and there also numerous followers 
of ^ schools practise and exhibit at the Circulo 
de Bellas Artes. Notable among Uruguayan artists 
of today are Cdsar A. Pesce Castro, whose anatomi- 
cal studies at the medical school, prior to his study 
of painting, gave him a broad foundation, which so 
many modem artists lack or ignore, and Carmelo de 
Arzadiin, who depicts rural scenes of his native 
country. Pesce Castro has been director of the Na- 
Uonal Museum of Fine Arts at Montevideo. 

Among the new generation of Brazilian painters 
are portraitists like Leopoldo Gotuzzo, landscapists 
Garcia, Vicente Leite or Jos6 Pancetti, 
and followers of the modem schools — Lucy Citti 
F^reira, TomAs Santa Rosa, Jr. and Orlando Teniz. 
The modernist tendencies m Brazilian art have 
been given oflScial recognitionr Rio de Janeiro, 
however, home of the National School of Fine Arts 
and the National Museum, still clings tenaciously 
to tradition, while Sao Paulo shelters the young 
artists who strive for short cuts to art and new 
points of view. The two clashing ideologies seem 
to agree on one point — the use of indigenous sym- 
bolism and the preponderance of national tliemes. 

Clule, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Panamd, Nicaragua, the Domini- 
can Republic, Venezuela, Paraguay, and Puerto 
Rico, each have their outstanding artists, with many 
racial backgrounds, each with nis own particular 
mdividuality. 

In Chile, the Academy of Painting was estab- 
lished as early as 1849. Notable pamters of that 
coimtry include Benito Revolledo C., whose sym- 
bolic paintings have a socisd commentator’s view- 
point, Pablo Burch^d, sculptor and portraitist, and 
Jorge CabaUero, director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Santiago. Costa Rica’s Manuel de la Cruz 
Gonzdlez and Esmeralda Lorin de Povedano, fire 
outstanding among a select group, while in Cuba 
the rich tropical scenery of the idand has its fore- 
most interpreters in Domingo Ramos, Antonio 
Rodriguez Morey and Leopoldo Romanach. The 
latter is the classical master of Cuban painters. 

Ecuador has produced Bolivar Ollague, Enrique 
G6mez Jurado, Pedro Le6n D., and Sergio 
Guarderas, whose village scenes won him the first 
prize in the Latin American Exposition of Fine 
Arts in Vina del Mar, Chile, in 1938. 

In Central Amenca, various artistic trends may 
be discovered in each country, as in the canvasses 
of Salvador Salazar Arm4, known as “Salami^,” 
from the Republic of El Salvador, who originated 
a style of his own which he called “indian tapes- 
tries,” or his compatriot Jos^ Mejia Vides. Alfredo 
Gdlvez Sudrez of Guatemala is notable for his por- 
traits of indigenous characters, while the Guate- 
malan Carlos Mdrida is of the modernist school, 
painting strange forms in rich color contrasts. 
Carlos Zfiniga Figueroa and Maximiliano Euceda 
of Honduras, Ernesto Brown, Jr., of Nicaragua, 
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Humberto Ivaldi of Panamd, comprise a legion of 
younger artists who are well known throughout 
their five small republics. 

In Paraguay art instruction is compulsory in 
the primary and high schools. Pablo Aibomo or- 
ganized the Asuncidn Academy of Fine Arts and 
painted the portraits of many heroes of the coun- 
try's struggle for independence. Jaime Bestard's 
scenes of rural life have won him acclaim. 

The Dominican Republic, though small, has 
produced several noteworthy artists. Among the 
modems is Jos6 O. Morel, generally considered the 
representative painter of die Republic, Celeste Wos 
y Gil, and Rafael D. Palacios. 

Modem Venezuelan paintings seem to have a 
preponderance of landscapes. There is also a 
mamed tendencv to the portrayal of native types 
and the national scene. Foremost among painters 
of today are Tito Salas, of the modem school, Luis 
Alfredo L6pez M6ndez, Cruz Alvarez Sales, Fran- 
cisco Narv&ez, who is a sculptor as well, and 
]fI6ctor Poleo. 

Puerto Rico belongs with Latin America, since 
this island has the same artistic heritage as the 
neighboring Hispanic-American Republics, though 
politically a part of the United States. The first 
independent exhibition of Puerto Rican art. in 
1936, gave evidence of the progressive spirit which 
animates the island's painters, such as Rafael Rios 
Rcy, modernist, Cesar Bulbeno, who has devoted 
himself to murals, Miguel Pou, portraitist, and 
Luisa Geigel, both a painter and sculptor. 

In caricature Latin American art ranks with the 
best. 

Sebastian Robles, of Peru, can draw from mem- 
ory several hundred international personalities by 
exaggerating one or two of their more prominent 
features; Miguel Covarrubias of Mexico, uses pas- 
tels or water colors for his famous full color cari- 
catures; and Conrado Massaguer of Cuba, is known 
for a contagious artistic sense of humor. 

Antonio J. Cardenas. 

LATIN AMERICAN LITERATURE. The Outstanding and 
most heartwarming hterary event of the year for 
Latin America was the award of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature to Gabriela Mistral, the first time this 
award has been made to a Latin American. Ga- 
briela Mistral is the pen name of Lucila Godoy 
Alcayaga, who was bora in Vicuna, Chile, in 1889. 
In 1915, the first prize in a poetry contest in 
Santiago was won by her Sonetos ae la muerte, 
whose rugged directness of emotion and poetic 
imagery marked a turning point in Chilean poetry. 
The first collection of her poems, Desolacion, was 
published in 1922 by the Institute de las Espanas 
in New York. A second volume of poetry, Temura, 
was published in 1924 in Madrid, and a third vol- 
ume, Tala, in Buenos Aires in 1938. Her prose 
{I^cturas para mujeres, Mexico, 1923) is no less 
distinguished than her poetry, and all her literary 
work mirrors her strong, passionate, and compas- 
sionate nature. Her voice is raised in defense of 
children, women, the pc^r and oppressed of all 
races and all nations. It is not dainty, facile verse 
that she writes, but elemental poetiy, as if hewn 
from stone. 

Like many other Latin American writers, Gab- 
riela Mistral has had a distinguished career of pub- 
lic service. Because of her years of devotion to edu- 
cation, she was invited to go to Mexico to aid in 
the reorganization of the rural schools in 1922. In 
1931 and 1932, she taught at Barnard College, 
Middlebury College, and the University of Puerto 
Rico. A delegate to many international conferences. 


she became Secretary of the Institute for Intellec- 
tual Cooperation of the Lea^e of Nations. She 
has served as Chilean Consul in Europe and in 
Brazil. Her writing, and her whole life, reveal one 
of the noblest figures of our time. 

The most auspicious publishing venture of the 
year is the Coleccidn Tierra Firme, published in 
Mexico by the Fondo de Cultura Econdmica, a 
literary trust fund. The Coleccidn proposes to make 
an objective study of all phases of Latin American 
life and history, commissioning books by the most 
eminent authorities in each country. So far, in 
1944 and 1945, an impressive beginning has been 
made in studies by such critics as Sanin Cano, 
Jimenez Rueda, Pic6n-Salas, Gilberto Freyre, Me- 
dardo Vitier, and Germdn Arciniegas. 

Three original works and five translations of 
Latin American literature, published in the United 
States, are worthy of note. Literary Currents in 
Hispanic America, by the distinguished Dominican 
critic, Pedro Henriquez Urena, is an informative 
and creative study of four centuries of culture. 
Erico Verissimo's Brazilian Literature: An Outline 
is a witty and succinct introduction to modern 
Brazilian literature. Jefferson Rea Spell's Contem- 
porary Spanish Am^can Fiction is a useful com- 
pilation of biographical facts about ten prose 
writers of the twentieth century; G&lvez, Azuela, 
Loveira, Barrios, Horacio Quiroga, Rivera, Giiir- 
aldes, R6mulo Gallegos, Icaza, and Giro Alegria, 
with synopses of their works. 

The translations are Knights of the Cape, from 
the Tradiciones peruanas of Ricardo de la Palma; 
Ricardo Rojas' San Martin: Knight of the Andes, a 
definitive biography by the great Argentine his- 
torian and critic; Jorge Amado s The Violent Land; 
Alfredo d'Escragnolle Taunay's late nineteenth- 
century romantic novel, InocSncia, and Adolfo 
Costa du Reis' Bewitched Lands, a novel of the 
Bolivian Chaco. 

A great loss to Spanish American literature was 
the death, in June, 1944, of Enrique Diez-Canedo. 
Ambassador of tlie Spanish Republic to several 
Spanish American countries, ana a political exile 
in Mexico since the advent of Franco. A zealous 
and perceptive student of Spanish American litera- 
ture for many years, Diez-Canedo left a fitting 
summarv of his cribcal work in his posthumous 
Letras de America, 

Argentina. The Premio Sur was awarded to Ro- 
berto Ledesma for two volumes of poetry, Tiemno 
sin ceniza and Nivel del cielo. Other noteworthy 
books of poems are Jorge Calvetti's Fundacidn en 
el cielo, Arturo Serrano Plaja's Versos de guerra y 
paz, and J. R. Wilcock’s Ensayos de poesta Itrica. 
Worthy of special comment is the abundance of 
fine poetry that has appeared in the review, Sur. 

In prose, El pensamiento vivo de San Martin is 
a summary of die thinking of Argentina's national 
hero, made by one of the most vital critics of mod- 
em Argentina, Arturo Capdevila. Manuel Galvez's 
Vida de Sarmiento reveals less of Sarmiento's great- 
ness than of his biographer's limitations as thinker 
and philosopher. Ricardo Rojas* El profeta de la 
pampa: viaa de Sarmiento is a definitive life of 
the teacher-president by one of Argentina’s most 
distinguished historians. Diego Manuel Sequeira's 
Rub^n Dario criollo is an important biography of 
the great Nicaraguan poet. The Comisidn Nacional 
de Cultura gave its first award to Rodeada estd de 
sueno, a volume of prose poems by Eduardo 
Mallea, one of the most distinguished stylists in 
America. The Sociedad Argentina de Escritores 
awarded the Gran Premio de Literatura to Ffc- 
ciones, in which another of America’s great stylists 
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in prose and poetry, Jorge Luis Borges, has col- 
lected his short stories of the past decade. Manuel 
Peyrou's La espada dormida, a remarkable volume 
of detective stories, won the Premio Municipal de 
Literature. Alberto Cdrdoba's Don Silenio is in the 
great tradition of gaucho literature. Arturo Can- 
cela's Historia funambulesca del profesor Landortny 
is a fantastic novel, written by a master of irony. 
Two psychological novels, both revealing promising 
talent, are Sylvina Bullrich Palenque's La tercera 
visidn and Estela Canto's El muro de mdrmol. 
Adolfo Bioy Casares has repeated his triumph of 
La invencion de Morel (1940) with another bril- 
liant, fantastic novel, Flan de evasidn. 

Bolivia. Augusto Guzmdn's Tupaj Katari (Co- 
leccion Tierra Fimie) is a novelized account of tlie 
eighteenth-century revolt led by Jos6 Julian Apasa. 
Alfonso Crespo's Santa Cruz, el condor indio 
(Coleccidn Tierra Firme) is a biography of the 
Bolivian general and statesman, Andres Santa Cruz. 
In his novel, Oro del Inca, Luis Toro Ram alio de- 
scribes the desperate plight of the Bolivian Indians. 

Brazil. A great loss to Brazilian hterary and ar- 
tistic life was the death of Mario de Andrade. Poet, 
critic, novelist, and one of tlie most dynamic figures 
in Brazilian literature, Andrade was one of the 

f irime movers in the renaissance of painting and 
iterature in the 1920’s. His Amar, verho intian- 
sitivo, one of the landmarks in the Brazilian novel, 
was translated into English as Fraulein in 1933 
Among works of criticism are Diogo de Melo 
Meneses^ bioCTaphy of Gilberlo Freyre, Brazil's 
most noted euinographer and social historian, and 
the author of Intervretacwn del Brasil (Coleccion 
Tierra Firme). Pearo Cahnon's Historia do Brasil 
na poesia do povo is an interpretation of Brazilian 
history thiougli the medium of folk-poetry Astro- 
gildo Peieira's Interpreta^'des is the first published 
hook of a critic whose social essays have appeared 
for many years m magazmes. In his Letras de pro- 
vtneia, Moyscs Velhnho writes of regional literature 
in Rio Grande do Sol. Mario Sette's Maxabombas e 
maracatus is a re-creation of the social life and tra- 
ditions of Pernambuco in 1900. In Las poblaciones 
del Brasil (Coleccidn Tierra Fume), Arthur Ramos, 
a leading social anthropologist, analyzes racial mix- 
ture in Brazil. Escritotes antxlhanos is a study of 
eight West Indian authors by Silvio Julio, the most 
eminent Brazilian authority on Spanish American 
literature. 

Chile. The Premio Nacional de Literatura, which 
has previously been awarded to three of Chile's 
major novelists, Augusto D'Halmar, Joaquin Ed- 
wards Bello, and Mariano Latorre, was awarded 
this year to one of her very great poets, Pablo 
Neruda. The Atenea prize for fiction went to Rafael 
Maluenda for his Armino negro, and to Reinaldo 
Lomboy for his Ranquil. 

Two notable works of criticism are Vida y poesia 
de Ruben Dario, the most complete biography and 
critical study of Dario, written by the famous 
Chilean poet and critic, Arturo Torres-Rioseco, and 
Domingo Melfi's El viaje literario, critical studies 
by one of Chile's finest scholars. 

Four volumes of poetry and one anthology 
should be mentioned: Rosamel del Valle’s Orfeo, 
Pedro Prado's Esta bella ciudad envenenada, Oscar 
Castro's Reconquisla del hombre, Humberto Diaz 
Casanueva's Requiem, and Alberto Lefevre's Foetus 
chilenos. 

Oscar Castro, in La sombra de las cumbres, 
added to his fine reputation as a cuentista. Also 
noteworthy are Liiz de Viana's No sirve la luna 
hlanca, five stones superbly written, with a deli- 
cate, impressionistic style; Dinka de Villaroel's 


Norte adentro: en tierra de Cunzas, about the 
Chilean nitrate fields; Maria de Claris* Cuando el 
agua es clara, a first novel of rural Chile; Rafael 
Fernandez Rodriguez’s Tierras de Pedro Ramirez, 
on the Colchagua region; Mila Oyarzun’s Cartas a 
una sombra. a short novel, in poetic prose, filled 
with the foreboding of death, and Francisco 
Coloane’s Golfo de penas, four relates whose style 
though uneven, is exciting and imaginative. 

Colombia. Three volumes in the Coleccidn Tierra 
Firme are by Colombian authorities: Letras 
colombianas, by Baldomero Sanin Cano, the dean 
of Colombian literary critics; NicoUs Garcia 
Samudio's La independencia hispanoamericana, 
stressmg the influence of our Declaration of In- 
dependence on Spanish American thought; Este 
pueblo de America, a study of the role of the com- 
mon man in American history, by German Arcinie- 
gas, the most influential of Colombia's younger 
critics, who also wrote Biografia del Caribe. 
Aquilino Villegas' Las letras y los hombres is a 
posthumous collection of literary essays, and 
Ricardo Jaramillo Arango's AZ roce de los anos a 
channin^ volume of memoirs. 

German Pardo Garcia's Las voces naturales con- 
firms the author's place among the major poets of 
Spanish America. Dario Restrepo Jaramillo’ s De la 
angustia al silencio is a volume of passionate, 
febrile lyrics. A promising talent is revealed in 
Guillermo Payan Archer's La bahia iluminada. 

Three excellent volumes of short stories were 
published: Efe Gdmez's Guay oho negro, Humberto 
Jaramillo Angel’s Temperatura, and Antonio Car- 
dona Jaramillo's Cordenlla. Fuera de la ley is an 
exciting account of bandit life by the outstanding 
novelist, J. A. Osorio Lizarazo. 

A ^eat loss to Colombian, and American, poetry 
was the death, in July, 1944, of Guillermo Vafencia. 

Cuba. Cintio Vitier, in Extraneza de estar, has 
written a remarkable, somnambulant poetic journey. 
Regmo Pedroso, one of tlie great Afro-Cuban poets, 
dedicates his Bolivar to Venezuela and to freedom 
for all peoples. Special mention should be made of 
the excellent poetry in the quarterly review, 
Origenes. 

Tuan J. Ramos y Rubio's Historia de la literatura 
cubana is a somewhat unev^en, but exhaustive, ref- 
erence work. Medardo Vitier's Del ensayo ameri- 
Cflno ( Coleccidn Tierra Firme) treats of American 
essayists and the essay as a literary form. Andres 
Iduarte's Marti, escritor is a definitive study of 
Marti's poetry and prose. Jose Antomo Portuondo's 
El contenido social de la literatura cubana is a 
searching cnticism by a thoughtful and socially- 
conscious critic. Cesar Rodriguez Exp6sito's Hatuey 
is the story of an Indian leader who gav'e his life 
trying to free his people from Spanish rule in 1511. 

Dominican Ropublic. In Matices, one of the finest 
Dominican poets, Francisco R. Mejia, has collected 
the best of nis poetry. Manuel del Cabral's Chin- 
china busca el tiempo is a volume of lyrical prose 
poems. Pedro Henriquez Urena, whose Literary 
Currents in Hispanic America was mentioned ear- 
lier in this article, has made an autlioritativ'e study 
of the characteristic Spanish eleven-syllable line in 
El endecasilabo castellano. 

Ecuador. Leopoldo Benites* Argonautas de la 
selva (Coleccidn Tierra Firme) desenbes the jun- 
gle adventures of Francisco de Orellana, the con- 
queror of Ecuador. Proof of unusual poetic ability 
are two volumes by Adalberto Ortiz; Tierra, son y 
tambor and Camino y puerto de la angustia. An 
excellent collection of contemporary verse is 
Ricardo Ariel's Antologia de la ultima generacidn 
poStica ecuatoriana, Lugar de origen is a new 
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v olume of poems by Jorge Carrera Andrade, one of 
tlie OTeatest contemporary poets. Two outstanding 
novdists have published works this year; Hum- 
berto Salvador, La novela interrumpida, and Al- 
fredo Pareja Diez-Canseco, El mudle. 

Guattmala. Jos6 Batres Montufar, Poesias, is a 
memorial edition of the works of Guatemala's most 
famous poet, published in commemoration of the 
centenary of his death. The new quarterly, Revista 
de Guatemala, edited by the poet, Luis Cardoza y 
Arag6n, is of first-rank importance among Latin 
American literary reviews. 

Honduras. Imaginacidn de MSdco is a collection 
of legends about Mexico, edited by the famous 
Honcmran critic and bibliographer, Rafael Helio- 
doro Valle. 

Mexico. The newly-created Premio Nacional de 
Ciencias y Artes was awarded to Alfonso Reyes 
for his La crttica en la edad ateniense, tlie crown- 
ing work in the autlior* s series of studies on Greek 
culture. Reyes is Professor of Greek Culture and 
Literary Theory in the Universidad Nacional, 
President of the Colegio de Mexico, one of the most 
influential cultural forces in America, and one of 
its most distmguished writers. His La casa del 
grillo, written in 1918 and republished this year, is 
a series of sketches of family life, described with 
all the author's wit and charm. The Premio Manuel 
Avila Camacho was awarded to Enrique Gonzdlez 
Martinez, Mexico's greatest living poet, the first 
volume of whose autobiography, El homhre del 
buho: Misterio de una vocacidn, appeared last 
year. The Premio Lanz Duret, the most highly 
prized award in fiction, was won by Tesiis Goy- 
tortua Santos for his Pensativa, a superbly written 
romantic novel. 

Leopoldo Zea's Apogeo y decadencia del positiv- 
i.mo en Mexico is the second volume of an ex- 
haustive study of positivism and its misuse by the 
cienttficos of Porfirio Diaz. Josd Vdzquez Amaral's 
MSxico, dates para su biografta is a stimulating, 
though not completely successful, attempt to evalu- 
ate the role of Mexico in world history. Letras mex- 
icanas en el siglo XIX ( Coleccion Tierra Firme ) is 
a brilliant critique by Julio Jimenez Rueda, one of 
Mexico's leading literary historians. 

In the field of poetry, there is a definitive edition 
of the Obras completas of Manuel Josd Oth6n, 
one of the classic poets of the nineteenth century. 
Enrique Diez-Canedo's Epigrainas americanas, 
published posthumously, contains all the epigrams 
of the great Spanish critic. Three volumes of new 
poems are especially noteworthy: Elias Nandino's 
Espe^o de mi muerte, a collection of tliirty sonnets, 
Jose Cardenas Pena's Llanto subterrdneo, and Jorge 
Gonzdlez Durdn's Ante el polvo y la muerte, which 
won the 1944 Premio Nacional de Literatura. 
Three literary reviews, Letras de Mexico, Cuader- 
nos Americanos, and El Hijo Prddigo, are publish- 
ing much of the best contemporary poetry of Mex- 
ico and other countries. 

Two published plays won critical applause: 
Margarita Urueta's Ave de sacrificio, an Aztec 
tragedy of love, and Xavier Villaurrutia's El yerro 
candente, a tragedy by Mexico's foremost play- 
wright. 

Josd Vasconcelos published El viento de Bagdad, 
a collection of his short stories and essays. Dios en 
la tierra is a volume of short stories by one of the 
most important young novelists (rf Mexico, Josd 
Revueltas. Los perros fantasmas and Los hermanos 
Gabriel are distinguished novels by the well-known 
essayist, Eduardo Luquin. In El crimen de tres 
bandas, Rafael Solana has again proved himself a 
master of the fantastic mystcr>' story. 


Three illustrious men of letters died in 1945: 
Joaquin Ramirez Cabanas, teacher and authority 
on Mexican history, the poet Josd Juan Tablada, 
and Rubdn M. Campos, critic, poet, and novelist. 

P*ru. The Premio Nacional de Poesia was 
awarded to Torge Eduardo Eielson for his Antigona, 
thirty brooding stanzas of poetic prose upon the 
tragedy of Antigone. The poems in Magda Portal's 
Costa Sur deal, in strict poetic form, with prison, 
workers, and aprismo. 

In El mundo que agoniza, C6sar Falc6n, com- 
panion and follower of the great Jos^ Carlos 
Maridtegui, reflects upon the present agony of tlic 
world. Luis Alberto Sanchez, in Nueva hikoria de 
la literatura americana, has issued a corrected, bet- 
ter organized, and above all, better printed and 
bound, edition of his standard reference work. A 
posthumous collection of the works of an out- 
standing critic and historian is appearing in the 
Obras completas of Carlos Pareja Paz-Soldan. Luis 
Valcdrcel's La ruta cultural del Peru (Coleccidn 
Tierra Firme) is a penetrating analysis of the in- 
terplay of cultures throughout Peruvian history 
El tonel de Diogenes is a posthumous collection of 
unpublished essays by the great critic and reformer, 
Manuel Gonzdlez Prada. Hector Velarde’s Lima 
en picada is delightful jesting on the foibles of 
Lima and the limenos. 

Vtnuzuda. Several volumes of poetry are note- 
worthy: Miguel R. Utrera's RcscoWo, Fernando Paz 
Castillo's Entre sombras y luces, Felipe Herrera 
Vial's Clima de la gaviota y la esperanza, Matias 
Carrasco's Siembra en el viento, Pablo Rojas 
Guardia's Tropico lacerado, and Mensaie en sietc 
cantos de la guerra y la paz y desde America, a 
long poem by one of Venezuela's major poets, Jose 
Ramon Heredia 

De la conquista a la independencia (Coleccion 
Tierra Firme ) is a survey of four centuries of colo- 
nial culture in Spanish America by Mariano Pic6n- 
Salas. Venezuela s most widely known critic. Raul 
Agudo Freyte's Andres Bello, maestro de Amer- 
ica is an excellent study of the educational pioneer- 
ing of the renowned Venezuelan critic and teacher. 
Historia de rapaces contains five short stories by 
Julio Rosales, one of the classic cuentistas of Vene- 
zuela. Las visiones del camino are vimiettes of 
Mediterranean travel, written in 1918 by Arturo 
Uslar Pietri, the distinguished author of Las lanzas 
coloradas. Sobre la misma tierra is a powerful novel 
by R6mulo Gallegos, whom many consider the 
greatest Spanish American novelist. 

Donald D. Walsh 

LAHERDAY SAINTS, Church of Jttut Christ of. A re- 

limous body, commonly known as the Mormon 
Church, organized in 1830 at Fay(‘tte, N. Y., by 
Joseph Smith. In 1945 tlie organization included 
154 stakes, 1,169 wards, 123 independent branches, 
and 38 missions, with a membership of 976,128. 
Accurate information regarding the missions in 
Europe and the Pacific has not been available for 
the past three years. However, at die present time 
there are 478 missionaries, practically all of whom 
are laboring in the United States. The administra- 
tive affairs of the church and the performance of 
all church ordinances are attended to by the priest- 
hood consisting of the Melchizedek Priesthood, a 
senior order with 122,547 male members, and the 
Aaronic Priesthood, a junior order with 104,987 
male members. 

The church maintains eight temples which are 
devoted to sacred ordinances for the living and tlie 
dead, such as baptisms, endowments, and mar- 
riages. It also maintains the Brigham Young Uni- 
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versity, Ricks Junior College, Latter-day Saints 
Business College, Juarez Academy in Mexico, and 
12 collegiate institutes. The auxiliary bodies in- 
clude the Women's Relief Society numbering, in 
1945, 102,610 members who care for the sick and 
the needy. The Sunday Schools, in 1945, had an 
enrollment of 342,954. The two Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations, composed of young people, had 
an enrollment of 117,805. The Primary Association 
for those under 12 had 127,960. 

The Church holds in Salt Lake City, Utah, two 
eneral conferences each year, one during the 
rst week in April, and the other the first week in 
October, at which the work of the general au- 
thorities is reviewed. The general autliorities, as 
sustained at the 1945 October general conference 
were: First Presidency: George Albert Smith, Pres- 
ident; J. Reuben Clark, Jr., First Counselor, David 
O. McKay, Second Counselor. Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles: George F. Richards, President. 

LAW. This review is limited to impoitant develop- 
ments during the past year in judicial decisions, 
legal procedure, and jmisprudencc. For discussion 
of legislation and similar topics, the special title 
involved should be consulted 

War and International Law Decisions. For the first 
time in more than the century and a half of our 
national existence tlie Supreme Court had occa- 
sion to review a conviction for treason. Article III, 
Section 3 of the Constitution states that “Treason 
against the United States, shall consist only m 
levying War against tlitmi, or in adhering to their 
Enemies, giving them Aid and Comfort. No Per- 
son shall be convicted of Treason unless on tlie 
Testimony of two Witnesses to tlie same overt Act, 
or on Confession in open Court." Prosecution of 
the accused, Cramer, resulted from his association 
with two of the (German saboteurs who in June 
1942 landed in Floiida from German submarines 
for tlie purpose of disrupting industry in tliis coun- 
try and whose* cases vv<tc considered in Ex parte 
Quirln, 317 U.S. 1. The overt acts were that 
Caamer talked and cliank with tin* two saboteurs 
on June 23, 1942, shortly before their apprehen- 
sion, at a tavern and at a cafeteria in New York 
City. There was no two-wilness proof of what was 
saici; nor any showing tliat Cramer gav'e them any 
infonnation, shelter, or sustenance. “It is outside 
the commonplace overt acts as proved," said Mr. 
Justice Jackson for the majority in reversing, “tliat 
we must find all that convicts or convinces cither 
that Cramer gave aid and comfort or tliat he had 
a traitorous intention." The dissent thought that 
Cramer's admissions, made when he took the wit- 
ness stand in his own behalf, established that the 
overt acts were not accidental or casual confer- 
ences, but that these meetings were part and par- 
cel of the treasonable project. Since levying war 
against the United States was not involved, the two 
elements of treason as applied to the case were: 
adherence to the enemy; and rendering him aid 
and comfort. In explaining these elements Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson stated: “A citizen intellectually or 
emotionally may favor the enemy and harbor sym- 
pathies or convictions disloyal to this country's 
policy or interest, but so long as he commits no 
act of aid and comfort to the enemy, there is no 
treason. On the other hand, a citizen may t^e 
actions which do aid and comfort the enemy — 
making a speech critical of the government or op- 
posing its measures, profiteering, striking in de- 
fense plants or essential work, and the Hundred 
other things which impair our cohesion and dimin- 
ish our strength — but if there is no adherence to 


the enemy in this, if there is no intent to betray, 
there is no treason." Adherence to the enemy, in 
the sense of a disloyal state of mind or treasonable 
intent, need not be proved by two witnesses, but 
the framers of the Constitution safeguarded the 
concept that thoughts and attitudes could not make 
a treason with the procedural two-witness rule to 
an overt act. In tliis and in other respects the fram- 
ers departed from, and restricted, the crime of 
treason as established in England in 1351, 25 Edw. 
Ill, which after 600 years is still the living law of 
treason in that country. They had had too much 
experience with the sweeping English law and 
they “adopted every limitation that the practice of 
governments had evolv'ed or that politico-legal 
philosophy to that time had advanced.” And dui- 
ing our entire national existence not one execution 
on a federal treason conviction has taken place 
Cramer v. United States, 325 U.S. 1. In addition 
to the extensive discussion of tlie law of treason 
contained in the opinions, see Hurst, Treason in 
the United States, 58 Hurv. L. Rev. 226, 806. 

Conviction of certain national and local leaders 
of the German-American Bund on a charge ol 
conspiring to counsel evasion of the Selective 
Training and Service Act was reversed in Keegan 
o. United States, 325 U.S. 478, because of insuffi- 
cient evidence. The Government's case was bot- 
tomed on Bund Command 37 which, while uiie- 
uivocally directing registration under the Act, 
enounced § 8(1) of the Act expressing the con- 
cessional policy that any vacancy caused by in- 
duction of an employee should not be filled by a 
member of tlie Bund, and asserted further mat 
“Every man, if he can, will refuse to do military 
duty until this law and all other laws . . . which 
confine the citizenship rights of Bund members are 
revoked." Concurring, Mr. Justice Black aptly 
states: “When we view the conduct of these de- 
fendants in all of this setting, their vigorous lan- 
guage appears to have been little, if any, more 
condemnatory of the discriminatory sccboii of the 
Selectiv e Service Act than language previously 
used by this Court with reference to legislation of 
a similar pattern." In Marizham v. Cabell, 14 L.W 
4037, the Court in construing the Trading witli 
the Enemy Act, passed Oct. 6, 1917, and subse- 
uently amended several times, was required t(^ 
etermine what piovusions were of permanent char- 
acter, and hence became cflective on tlie adv'ent 
of World War II, and what provisions were tem- 
porary m character and applied only to World 
War I. It ruled that § 9(a) permitted an American 
citizen to sue the Alien Property Custodian on a 
claim originating in 1935 against an Italian corpo- 
ration whose assets vested in the Custodian in 
1942; that § 9(e), which barred claims that were 
not owing prior to Oct. 6, 1917, was a temporary 
provision pertaining to World War I claims and 
inapplicable; and that the supposed inequities of 
allowing suit on claims against enemy aliens while 
there was no provision for suits on claims against 
friendly foreiepa nationals, such as Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, and others, whose assets in this 
country were “frozen” and subsequently vested in 
the Custodian, would not defeat the right of suit 
clearly given against enemy aliens. 

In the field of economic controls the Court sus- 
tained tlio Price Administrator's construction of his 
General Maximum Price Regulation that the high- 
est price charged for delivery of an article or 
material during March, 1942, established the max- 
imum price for subsequent sales, although the de- 
livery was made pursuant to a contract entered 
into in October, 1941. Bowles v. Seminole Rock h 
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Sand Co,, 325 U.S. 410. And ruled in Mine Safety 
Appliances Co. v. Forrestal, 14 L.W. 4048, that a 
suit to enjoin the Under Secretary of the Navy 
from directing government disbursing officers, pur- 
suant to the Renegotiation Act, to withhold pay- 
ments due plaintiff on other contracts, sufficient in 
amount to offset the government’s loss due to the 
excessive profits, was basically a suit against the 
United States since it was essentially designed to 
reach money which the government owns and the 
suit could not be maintained without its consent. 
This ruling apparently forces all aggrieved con- 
tractors to seelc redress before the Tax Court. 

Turning to the international law and related 
fields, we find that m the consummation and sub- 
sequent interpretation of treaties with tlie Indians 
we have often disregarded principles of elemental 
justice. Northwestern Bands of Shoshone Indians 
V. United States, 324 U.S. 335, illustrates. The 
issue was whether the aboriginal or Indian title of 
the Northwestern Bands of Shoshones to extensive 
lands in the northwest was recognized by the 
United States in the Box Elder Treaty made in 
Utah Territoty on July 30, 1863. After the discov- 
ery of gold in Caliiomia, white travelers and set- 
tlers began to traverse and people the Shoshone 
domain with the result that the Indian’s game dis- 
appeared. Indian depredations interfered with 
travel and settlement, the overland mails, and the 
new telegraph lines. By the time of the outbreak 
of the Civil War the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs was aware of the Shoshone’s misery, and the 
dangers to the emigrant trams and need for peace 
to enable travel and settlement in the area. The 
treaty, which skilled and educated commissioners 
sent from Washington effected with nomadic tnbes 
of Indians (who could neither read nor write and 
were, of course, wholly ignorant of American prop- 
erty law and legal terms of art going back to the 
times of Lord Coke) is now interpreted by the 
Court, in a 5-4 decision, as buying peace from the 
Indians but without any recognition of their claim 
to the lands which they occupied. Justices Jackson 
and Black, concurring, recomized the moral rights 
of the Indians, but that “The white was a better 
killer”; appreciated that the conflicts between the 
Shoshones and the whites “sometimes leave one in 
doubt which side could make the better claim to 
be civilized”; and concluded that the Indian prob- 
lem is essentially a sociological problem for Con- 
fess. The case for tlie Indians is ably stated in the 
* dissent of Mr. Justice Douglas. “He who comes 
to my abode and bargains for free transit or a right 
of way across the land on which I live and which 
I proclaim to be my own certainly recognizes that 
I have a claim to it. That and more was done here. 
Routes of travel through this Shoshone country, 
the establishment of military agricultural settle- 
ments and military posts, and maintenance of fer- 
ries over the rivers, the erection of houses and set- 
tlements, the location, construction, and operation 
of a railroad, the maintenance of telegraph and 
overland stage lines were all negotiated. These 
provisions alone constitute plain reco^tion by the 
United States that it was dealing wiUi people who 
had the power to grant these rights of travel and 
settlement. The United States, of course, did not 
need to follow that course. It could have invaded 
this Indian country and extin^ished the Indian 
title by sword or by appropriation. . . . But it did 
not choose that course. It chose to negotiate a 
treaty.” And concludes from the majority's inter- 
pretation of the treaty that “what these Indians did 
not lose to the railroads and to land companies 
they lost in the fine web of legal niceties.” 


Republic of Mexico v. Hoffman, 324 U.S. 30, 
denied Mexico’s claim that a snip owned by it, but 
leased to and operated by a private Mexican cor- 
poration, was immune from arrest. The State De- 
partment had also refrained from recognizing the 
immunity. Extensive, and in part rather polemic, 
discussion of, and support for, tlie President’s 
power to control foreign relations through execu- 
tive agreements is found in McDougal and Lans, 
Treaties and Congressional-Executive or Presiden- 
tial Agreements: Interchangeable Instruments of 
National Policy, 54 Yale L.J. 181-351, 354-015. 
An opposite point of view is set forth in Borchard, 
Treaties and Executive Agreements — A Reply, 54 
Yale L.J. 616-664; see also Borchard, ShaU the 
Executive Agreement Replace the Treaty?, 53 Yale 
L.J. 664. 

Civil Lib«rtiM. Four cases of more than routine 
importance invoh'ed: the deportation order of 
Harry Bridges; the Texas statute requiring labor 
o^anizers to register; the subjection of state peace 
officers to federal prosecution for murder by them 
of a person in their custody; and the right of Illi- 
nois to deny admission of a conscientious objector 
to the bar. Congress m 1940 provided for the de- 
portation of any alien who was “at the time of 
entering the United States, or has been at any time 
thereafter” affiliated with or a member of the Com- 
munist Party. After extensive hearings, the immi- 
gration inspector. Judge Sears, formerly of the 
New York Court ot Appeals, found that Bridges, 
an alien and militant west coast labor leader, had 
both been affiliated with and a member of the 
Communist Party; the Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals found otherwise, the Attorney General then 
affirmed Judge Sears’ findings and ordered Bridg- 
es’ deportation; a federal district court denied 
Bridges’ collateral attack made upon the order by 
habeas corpus proceedings and was affirmed by 
tlie Ninth Circuit. The Supreme Court, three jus- 
tices dissenting, reversed on the giounds that the 
deportation order rested on a misconstruction of 
the statutory term “affiliation,” and tliat Bndges 
had had an unfair hearing on the question of his 
membership in the Communist Party. This latter 
ground is taken in cavalier disregard of the Court’s 
orthodox treatment of administrative hearings and 
findings, as the dissent points out. Mr Justice Mur- 
phy, concurring with the majority, adopts the the- 
sis that the statute violates the Bill of Rights and 
is unconstitutional. Bridges v. Wixon, 65 S. Ct. 
1443. A Texas statute provided that a paid labor 
organizer should not solicit membership in a union 
until he filed a registration with the Secretary of 
State giving certain identifying information and 
statement of union affiliation; no fee was to be 
charged for registering; and upon the statutory in- 
formation being furnished the Secretary was re- 
quired to furnish the applicant an organizer’s card. 
One Thomas, President of tlie International Union 
U.A.W., vice-president of C.I.O., and a labor or- 
ganizer within the meaning of ^e Texas statute, 
was adjudged in contempt by a Texas state court 
for violating its order restraining him from solicit- 
ing membership in a union until he had complied 
with the statute. Reversing the Texas Supreme 
Court, which had denied his petition for habeas 
corpus, the United States Supreme Court, over- 
riding the presumption in favor of constitutionality 
and the findings of the state Supreme Court that 
conditions exist in Texas which justify and require 
the statutory identification of paid organizers, holds 
the statute violative of the constitutional guarantee 
of free speech. Mr. Justice Jackson, concurring, 
makes this pertinent comment: “I must a^it that 
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in overriding the findings of the Texas court we 
are applying to Thomas a rule the benefit of which 
in all its breadth and vigor this Court denies to 
employers in National Labor Relations Board cases. 

. . . However, the remedy is not to allow Texas 
improperly to deny the right of free speech but to 
apply the same rule and spirit to free speech cases 
Soever the speaker.'* Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 
516, noted in 33 Geo. L. Rev. 227, 31 Va. L. Rev. 
691, 33 Calif. L. Rev. 317. State peace officers 
who, after arresting a Negro, wilfully beat him to 
death are subject to federal prosecution and con- 
viction under 18 U S C. § 52 for depriving him 
under color of law of “rights, privileges, or immu- 
nities secured or protected by the Constitution,” 
namely, the right guaranteed by the Fourteendi 
Amendment not to be deprivea of life without 
due process of law. Screws o. United States, 325 
U.S. 91 ( conviction reversed for error in the 
charce which, under the circumstances, could 
hardly be said to be harmful). The Illinois Su- 
preme Court's refusal to admit Summers to the 
practice of law on the ground that because of his 
convictions against violence he could not honestly 
take the required oath to support the Constitution 
of Illinois, which requires a willingness to perform 
military service, was affirmed. In re Summers, 65 
S. Ct. 1307. 

Other cases are important, not because virginal 
land is plowed, but because inroads upon well 
tilled areas are carefully prevented. Thus we find 
a unanimous affirmance of tlie New York Court of 
Appeals* ruling that the Railway Mail Association 
was a labor organization within the meaning of 
the New York Civil Rights Law, and tliat this law 
could constitutionally forbid such a labor organi- 
zation from denying a person membership or equal 
treatment by reason of race, color, or creed. Bail- 
way Mail Ass*n v Cor, si, 65 S Ct. 1483. The prin- 
ciple, noted in last > car’s review, tliat the rignt of 
an accused to a fair trial in State courts is guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment, is enforced. 
Counsel must be assigned to accused if he is un- 
able to employ one, is incapable adequately of 
making his defense, and does not intelligently and 
understandingly waive counsel Williams v. Kaiser, 
323 U.S. 471. And this right of counsel is the right 
to effective coun.sel, coupled with adequate oppor- 
tunity to prepare for trial. Hawk v. Ohon, 66 S. Ct. 
116. A state conviction which is the fruit of a 
forced confession, Malinski t?. New York, 324 U.S. 
401, or perjured testimony, known to be such by 
the prosecuting attorney. White v. Bagen, 324 U.S. 
760, may not stand. And while the Fourteenth 
Amendment forbids any discrimination against a 
race m selectmg a grand jury, a defendant has the 
the burden of establishing such discrimination be- 
fore his conviction will be reversed. Akins v. Texas, 
325 U.S. 398. 

Lober and Business. In addition to the Bridges and 
Thomas cases, swpra, the decisional entries of the 
Court relative to labor are decidedly on the credit 
side of the ledger. This implies no criticism of the 
Court since in tlie main it is construing statutes 
clearly designed for the benefit of labor and prop- 
erly mu.st interpret them to achieve their objec- 
tives. The validity of Alabama's comprehensive 
statute regulating labor unions remains to be de- 
termined. This statute, recently enacted, estab- 
lishes a Department of Labor, sets up mediation 
machinery, requires a labor organization function- 
ing in the state to file various reports, financial 
statements, and a copy of its constitution and by- 
laws and a copy of similar documents of the na- 
tional or international union, if any, to which it 


belongs, and regulates some phases of the internal 
affairs and activities of labor organizations, and 
various aspects of picketing, boycotting, and strik- 
ing. A labor union sought a declaratory judgment 
that this statute was unconstitutional; validity was 
upheld by the Alabama Supreme Court. The Fed- 
eral Supreme Court granted, then dismissed the 
writ of certiorari because the record afforded in- 
adequate factual basis for determinmg the grave 
statutory and constitutional questions raised. Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor v. McAdory, 65 
S. Ct. 1384; Congress of Industrial Organizations v. 
McAdory, 65 S. Ct. 1395. 

The Court has safe^iarded the substantial right 
to jury trial in actions brought by employees under 
the Federal Employer's Liability Act, whether in 
state, Blair v. Baltimore b- O. R. Co,, 323 U.S. 
600, or federal court. Tiller v. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. Co., 323 U.S. 574. And has given a realistic in- 
terpretation to Federal Rule 15(c) so that amend- 
ments to complamts, which involve the same gen- 
eral conduct, transaction, or occurrence originally 
pleaded, may not be barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. Tiller v. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., supra. 
And while the Court adheres to the principle that 
it will not review judgments of state courts that 
rest on adequate and independent state grounds 
since its only power over state judgments is to 
correct them to the extent tliat they incorrectly ad- 
judge federal rights, it will hold decision of a Fed- 
eral Employer's Liability Act case in abeyance un- 
til it is made to appear whether the state supreme 
court’s dismissal of the action is based on a state, 
rather than a federal ground. Herb v. Pitcairn, 324 
U.S. 117 (Suit under the federal act was begun in 
an Illinois city court; after the state supreme court 
had held in another case that a city court did not 
have jurisdiction over actions arising outside the 
city limits, the employee's suit was transferred to 
another Illinois state court having jurisdiction. The 
non-federal ground was whether the case could be 
transferred, assuming that it could be, the federal 
ground was wliether the action was commenced 
for purposes of the statute of limitations, when 
suit was instituted in city court or when it was 
transferred to the state court having jurisdiction). 

The Railway Labor Act marks out distinct routes 
for settlement of two classes of dispute: the first, 
or “major disputes,*' relate to the formation of col- 
lective agreements or efforts to secure them- the 
second, or “minor disputes,'' are those whicn in- 
evitably appear in the carrying out of major 
agreements and policies or arise incidentally in 
the course of employment. “Major disputes^' go 
first to mediation under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board- if that fails, then to ac- 
ceptance or rejection of arbitration, and finally to 
possible presidential intervention to secure adjust- 
ment. For their settlement the statutory scheme 
retains throughout the traditional voluntary proc- 
esses of negotiation, mediation, voluntary arbitra- 
tion, and conciliation. Compulsions go only to in- 
sure tliat those procedures are exhausted before 
resort can be had to self-help. In tlie settlement of 
“minor disputes” the Adjustment Board was cre- 
ated with jurisdiction to determine grievances and 
make awards concerning them, with judicial re- 
view and enforcements of awards expressly or im- 
liedly provided in certain instances, tlie Board's 
ecisions in other cases to be “final and binding.” 
Monetary claims of employees for back pay alleged 
to be due them by their employer-railroad, under 
the terms of the contract governing hours of work 
and rates of pay, fall into the classification of 
“minor disputes,'^ and the bargaining representa- 
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tive of the union does not have authority by vir- 
tue of the Act either to compromise and settle such 
claims or to submit them for determination by the 
Adjustment Board. Hence the Board’s award 
against the claimants is not binding upon them, 
where they had no notice of and did not partici- 
pate in the hearing preceding the award, absent 
a showing that the union representative who did 
appear had their authority to act for them. Elgin, /. 
& £. Ry. Co, V. Burley, 65 S. Ct. 1292. 

Orders of the National Labor Relations Board 
have been consistently sustained: its cease and de- 
sist order may include within its terms the ‘'succes- 
sors and assigns” of the respondent employer. 
Regal Knitwear Co. v. N.L.R.B,, 324 U.S. 9; that 
the practice of an employer in precluding employ- 
ees from wearing union steward buttons, and in 
enforcing a general plant rule against solicitation 
or the distribution of circulars so as to prevent em- 
ployees, on their own time, from soliciting union 
membership or distributing union literature con- 
stituted unfair labor practices. Republic Aviation 
Corp, V, N.L.R.B., 324 U.S. 793, noted in 13 Geo. 
Wash. L. Rev. 494 (the employer had forbidden 
the wearing of the union steward buttons so as to 
maintain a strict neutrality in union matters; the 
soliciting and distribution rules were general in 
character and not aimed directly at labor); that 
non-supervisory employees of two clothing altera- 
tion departments of a large department store con- 
stitute an appropriate unit for collective bargain- 
ing, and hence the employer’s failure to bargain 
with the union which had been certified to it as 
the representative of the non-super\'isory employ- 
ees, and the employer’s application to the National 
War Labor Board for a general wage increase ap- 
plicable to all its employees and thus going over 
the head of the union representing the non-super- 
visory employees constituted unfair labor practices. 
May Department Store Co. v. N.L.R.B., 14 L.W. 
4042 (the non-supervisory employees, which were 
held to be an appropriate unit, were 28 in number 
and constituted the employees in 2 departments 
of the store; the store had approximatelv 5,000 em- 
ployees and 350 departments). And the Court in 
Inland Empire DisMct Council, etc. v. Mdlis, 65 
S. Ct. 1316, refused, at the suit of an A.F.L. union, 
to set aside the Board's certification of a C.I O. 
union as the bargaining representati^'e. But where 
the Board secured a court decree dircctmg enforce- 
ment of its order providing among other things, 
that employees be reinstated and given back pav 
according to the formula prescribed by the Board, 
and nearly two years later the Board sought par- 
tial vacation of such order and remand of the 
cause to it for trial of how compensation should be 
calculated on ground that certain facts produced 
by employers had created in the Board’s mind an 
erroneous impression which a fuller disclosure 
would have removed, the Board’s petition was 
properly denied. Public interest in the fiinality of 
court judgments so demands. International Union 
of Mine, Mill 6- Smelter Workers, etc. v. Eagle- 
Picker Mining 6- Smelting Co., 325 U.S. 335, noted 
45 Col. L. Rev. 779. Because the National Labor 
Relations Act protects the freedom to select bar- 
gaining representatives, the Court invalidated a 
Florida statute requiring any business agent of a 
labor union to pay $1 for an annual license, to be 
withheld from one who has not been a citizen for 
ten years or has been convicted of felony or is not 
of good moral character, and requiring a union to 
pay $1 and file an annual report of its name, offi- 
cers, and location of offices, as applied to a busi- 
ness agent and the union of employees of a ship- 


building companv engaged in interstate commerce, 
where union and agent were enjoined from func- 
tioning until they had complied with the statute. 
mi V. Florida, 65 S. Ct. 1373. Cf. Thomas v. Col- 
lins, 323 U.S. 516 (see Civil Liberties, p. 324). 

Cases involving the Fair Labor Standards Act 
have very generally been in favor of its cove^e 
and those who would enforce its provisions. The 
Western Union case is but an exception which 
proves the principle. Since the telegraph pompany 
was not forbidden by the Act from employing 
child labor as messengers, the courts may not en- 
join it from transmitting messages while it con- 
tinues such employment. Western Union Telegraph 
Co. V. Lenroot, 323 U.S. 490. See Radin, A Case 
Study in Statutory Interpretation: Western Union 
Co. vs. Lenroot, 33 Calif. L. Rev. 219; 8 U. 
Detroit L.J. 125. The Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator could, on the other hand, prohibit industrial 
homework as a necessary means of making effec- 
tive a minimum wage order for the embroideries 
industry. Gemsco, Inc. v. Walling, 324 U.S. 244. 
The regular rate of pay may not be- fixed by an 
employment contract at a point completely unre- 
lated to the payments actually and normally re- 
ceived each week by the employees, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the overtime pay provisions of the 
Act. Walling v. Youngerman-Reynolds Hardwood 
Co., Inc., 325 U.S. 419 (applying the principle of 
Walling V. Helmerich 6- Payne, discussed in last 
year’s review); Walling v. Hamischfeger Corpora- 
tion, 325 U.S. 427. Neither the right to the basic 
statutory minimum wage, nor liquidated damages 
(an amount equal to the unpaid minimum wages 
and unpaid overtime compensation ) may be waived 
by an employee subject to the Act, and in the ab- 
sence of a bona fide dispute between the employer 
and the employee as to hability, an acceptance by 
the employee of a part of the amount due him 
coupled with a release by him does not absolve the 
employer from his statutory liability. Brooklyn 
Sav. Bank v. O^NeU, 324 U S. 697, noted in 45 
Col. L. 798. But an employee recovering minimum 
wages and liquidated damages is not also entitled 
to interest on the sums so recovered, since liqui- 
dated damages compensate him for the delay in 
payment of the minimum wages. Ibid.; J. F. Fitz- 
gerald Const. Co. V. Pedersen, 324 U.S. 720 (hold- 
ing also that construction company employees who 
repaired abutments or substructures or bridges on 
which were laid railroad tracks used in interstate 
transportation were “engaged in commerce” within 
the meaning of the Act). Employees working in 
the warehouse and central office of an interstate 
grocery chain store system are not “engaged in any 
retail establishment and hence are within the 
coverage of the wage and hour provisions. A. H. 
Phillips, Inc. v. Walling, 324 U.S. 490. Since execu- 
tive officers and administrative employees working 
in the central office building of me employer, a 
corporation engaged in the interstate distribution 
of milk and related products, were engaged in 
“production of goods for commerce,” within the 
meaning of the Act, it was held that elevator men 
and other maintenance employees in such building 
were engaged in occupations necessary to produc- 
tion of goods for commerce” and within the Act’s 
coverage. Borden Co. v. BoreUa, 65 S. Ct. 1223. 
(The Chief Justice dissented: Congress did not 
“by a ‘house-that-Jack-built’ chain of causation 
bring within the sweep of the statute the ultimate 
causa causarum which result in the production of 
goods for commerce.” ) . But maintenance em- 
loyees of the owner of a 48-story New York office 
uilding, whose offices are leased to more than a 
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hundred tenants pursuing a great variety of enter- 
prises, some local, some interstate, are not within 
the coverage of the Act. 10 East 40th Street Bldg. 
V. Callus, 325 U.S. 578. In the portal to portal pay 
case, Tennessee Coal, Iron ir R. Co. v. Muscoda 
Local No. 123, 321 U.S. 590, noted in last year’s 
review, the Court held that underground travel in 
iron ore mines constituted work and hence was in- 
cluded in the compensable workweek witlun the 
meaning of the Act. Jewell Ridge Coal Corp. v. 
Local No. 6167, 65 S. Ct. 1063, 1550, decided that 
this same result must be reached as regards under- 
ground travel in bituminous coal mines. And the 
same liberal interpretation of the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act in favor of the employee 
and against, tliis time, tlie Government as employer 
resulted in holding that a Panama Canal dredge 
operator was within the Act’s coverage and entitled 
to time and one-half pay for hours exceeding 40 
per week. United States v. Townsley, 323 U.S. 557. 

Application of the anti-trust acts to labor has 
resulted in a chapter of troubled judicial decisions. 
The issue has been recently posed in this form: “Do 
labor unions \'iolate the Sherman Act when, in or- 
der to furtlier their own interests as wage earners, 
they aid and abet business men to do the precise 
things which tliat Act prohibits?” The question 
arose out of these circumstances. The members of 
an electrical union in New York City worked for 
local electrical manufacturers, and contractors who 
installed electrical equipment. To expand its mem- 
bership, obtain shorter nours, increased wages, and 
enlarged employment opportunities for its members 
the union realized that local manufacturers must 
have the widest possible outlets for their product 
Using conventional labor methods, such as strikes 
and boycotts, the union gradually obtained more 
and more closed sliop agreements with both manu- 
facturers and contractors in the New York City 
area. Agencies were set up composed of representa- 
tives of tlie union, manufacturers, and contractors 
to boycott recalcitrant local contractors and manu- 
facturers and to bar from the area equipment manu- 
factured outside its boundaries The combination 
was highly succes.sful. Manufacturers of electrical 
t»qiiipment, located outside of New York City but 
desiring to sell their products within that area, 
brought an action against the union to have its 
activities declared illegal and enjoined. The Court 
in sustaining the action reviews the legislation and 
judicial history. After the paisage of the Sherman 
Act in 1890 sharp controversy arose as to whether 
this statute against monopolies applied to labor 
union activities. The federal courts adopted the 
view that it did and utilized the injunction to en-, 
force it. Labor protested vigorously and many pro- 
posed measures were introduced in Congress. In 
1914 Congress enacted the Clayton Act, which at- 
tempted to eliminate certain “trade practices" that 
injuriously affected interstate commerce; declared 
in the famous § 6 that “the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce” and 
that nothing contained in the anti-trust laws should 
forbid the existence and operation of labor unions; 
and limited the use of the federal injunction. Labor 
proclaimed this Act as its “Magna Carta.” But tlie 
Court in the Duplex, 254 U.S. 443, and Bedford, 
274 U.S. 37, cases, where the union had engaged 
in a secondary boycott, held that the Clayton Act 
exempted labor union activities only insofar as 
these activities were directed against Ae em- 
ployees’ immediate employers and that contro- 
versies over the sale of goods by other dealers did 
not constitute “labor disputes” within the meaning 
of the Clayton Act. In 1932 Congress passed the 


Norris-LaCuiardia Act, which greatly broadened 
the meaning of “labor dispute” as applied to the 
curtailment of the federal courts’ jurisdiction to 
issue injunctions in such cases. Subsequently the 
Court held in United States v. Hutcheson, 312 
U.S. 219, that the Sherman, Clayton, and Norris- 
LaGuardia Acts must be jointly considered and 
that the Duplex and Bedford cases were inconsis- 
tent with the policy set out in the three “interlacing 
statutes.” Tlie Court, nevertheless, now concludes 
that “Congress never intended that unions could, 
consistently witli the Sherman Act, aid non-labor 
groups to create business monopohes and to con- 
trol the marketing of goods and services.” AUen 
Bradley Co. v. Local Union No. 3, 65 S. Ct. 1533. 
The doctrine of this case does not, however, sub- 
ject a union to the Sherman Act for its refusal to 
admit to membership an employer’s workers, al- 
though this makes it impossible for the employer 
profitably to continue in business. Hunt v. Crum- 
hoch, 65 S. Ct. 1545. 

In the non-labor field, application of the anti- 
trust acts is also often complicated by the necessity 
to harmonize competing and overlapping policies. 
This is well illustrated by Georgia’s suit to enforce 
the anti-trust acts against some twenty interstate 
railroad companies. Pursuant to the Supreme 
Court’s procedure the matter arose on motion by 
Cieorgia for leave to file its complaint, charging 
that in violation of the anti-trust acts the defend- 
ants conspired to fix arbitrary and non-competitive 
rates and charges for transportation of freight by 
railroad to and from Georgia. Georgia alleged that 
Its proprietary interests as owner of a railroad and 
various public institutions and the public interest 
in non-oiscriniinatory freight rates, which it was 
entitled to protect as parens patriae, were injured 
The Supreme Court sustained the State’s motion. 
The following matters were resolved. Georgia has 
standing to sue to protect both its proprietary and 
the public interests; and is a “person entitled to 
enforce the civil sanctions of the anti-trust laws. It 
may not, howe\er, recover damages in this suit, 
since the legal rights of a shipper against a carrier 
in respect to a rate are to be measured by the pub- 
lished tariff until suspended or set aside, normally 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, less fre- 
quently by the United States in a civil injunctive 
suit against the carriers, brought pursuant to the 
Clayton Act, for \iolation of the anti-trust laws. 
But the injunctn e relief against the railroads con- 
spiring to fix rates, w'hich Georgia also sought, is 
not a matter subject to the jurisdiction of the I.C C 
While it IS true that Georgia may not enjoin any 
established rate, it is nevertheless, entitled to re- 
move from the field of rate-making the illegal in- 
fluence of the carriers’ combination, and this does 
not undercut or impair the Commission’s primary 
jurisdiction o^'er rates. The Supreme Court has 
original jurisdiction under Article III since this was 
a civil action, to wliich Georgia was a party plain- 
tiff, and corporations, citizens of other states, were 
defendants. If two of the defendant corporations 
were citizens of Georgia they could be dropped 
from the suit. And the forum, the Supreme Court, 
is proper and convenient. State of Georgia v. Penn- 
sylvania R. Co., 324 U.S. 439. See 93 U. Pa. L. 
Rev. 442. Conmeting policies in the patent field 
have been resolved by holding that rights conferred 
by patent do not give a universal license against 
positive prohibitions, and are subject to the limita- 
tions of the anti-trust laws. Hartford-Empire Co. v. 
United States, 323 U.S. 386, 324 U.S. 570, noted 
in 45 Col. L. Rev. 601, 14 Fordham L. Rev. 91, 27 
J. Patent Office Soc. 361. 
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The Government's suit against the Associated 
Ptess is another landmark case in this field. The 
by-laws of the AP forbade members to furnish 
news to non-members and required a member's 
competitor seeking membership to pay 10% of the 
total amount of 9ie regular assessments received 
by AP from old members in the same competitive 
field since Oct. 1, 1900, and obtain a majority vote 
of members. A specially constituted district court, 
composed of three judges, sustained the Govern- 
ment's motion for summary judgment. It held that 
these by-laws violated the Sherman Act and en- 
joined their continued observance; and further 
neld that a contract between AP and Canadian 
Press (a Canadian news agency similar to AP), 
under which the Canadian agency and AP obli- 
gated themselves to furnish news exclusively to 
each other, was an integral part of the restrictive 
membership conditions and its observance should 
be enjoined pending abandonment of the member- 
ship restrictions. The Supreme Court affirmed. Al- 
though the majority opinion is not pitched upon a 
public utility theory, in view of the fact that AP 
does not monopolize the field of news distribution 
as against UP and INS ( comparable to AP *‘in size, 
scope of c'overage, and efficiency”), and the impli- 
cation of the decree that AP may not discriminate 
among applicants for membership, the inevitable 
result must be to force upon AP, UP, INS, and 
other such agencies, the duty to furnish news to 
all papers and thus subject them to the duties of a 
public utility. Associated Press v. United States, 65 
S. Ct. 1416. 

The effect of the Miller-Tydings amendment to 
the Sherman Act was considered in United States 
V. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 324 U.S. 293. The 
Court held that while this amendment permits the 
seller of an article, which bears his trade-mark, 
brand, or name, to prescribe a minimum resale price 
by contract, if such contracts are lawful in the 
states where resale is made ( as they were in Colo- 
rado, the state in question ) and if the trade-marked 
article is in free and open competition with other 
articles of the same commodity, it does not permit 
combinations of business men to coerce others into 
making such contracts. In cases involving the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and its relation to the anti- 
trust acts the Court sustained the Commission's 
finding that a candy manufacturer’s basic point 
rice system resulted in discriminations in price 
etween different purchasers of glucose so as to 
run afoul of the Clayton Act as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act. Corn 
Products Refining Co. v. F.T.C., 324 U.S. 726. And 
reached a similar result in F.T.C. v. A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., 324 U.S. 746 (a Decatur, 111. glucose 
manufacturer’s delivered prices which included 
freight from Chicago, and practice of mnting 
favored customers additional time to take d^iveries, 
or lower prices constituted "price discrimination”). 
But while the Commission has authority to investi- 
gate, recommend, and report upon alleged viola- 
tions of the Sherman Act by export associations, it 
does not have primary junsdiction, and the Gov- 
ernment can proceed independently and in the 
usual ways against such export associations for 
Sherman Act violations. United States Alkali Ex~ 
port Ass*n v. United States, 325 U.S. 196. 

D«eitipns Cencprning th« F«d«ral Systpm. Distribu- 
tion of power between the states and the federal 
government and between the states themselves is 
a continuing process of adjustment, a necessary 
incident of our federal system, and a matter to be 
delicately handled and intelligently resolved. Chal- 
lenges to the power of the state to tax or the 


method employed are quite consistently unsuccess- 
ful. Thus a foreign corporation which maintains 
resident salesmen in the State of Washington, who 
continuously and systematically solicit orders and 
sometimes use display rooms, is subject to Wash- 
ington's unemployment tax based on the salaries 
paid such salesmen; and it is subject to suit by the 
State in its courts for the collection of the tax where 
process is served on one of its resident salesmen 
and a copy of the process is sent by registered mail 
to the corporation at its principal place of business. 
Both the tax and the procedure employed to reduce 
it to judgment were sustained against the claim 
that tne taxpayer was denied the due process of 
law guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
International Shoe Co. v. Washington, 14 L.W. 
4032. In answering a challenge to the method of 
state tax assessments as discriminatory tlie Court 
stated that the Fourteenth Amendment s prohibi- 
tion against the denial of equal protection of the 
law applies only to taxation which in fact bears 
unequally on persons or property of the same class 
and that mere differences in modes of assessment 
do not contravene the Constitution unless they are 
shown to produce such ineouality. Nor does the 
equal protection clause prohibit inequality in taxa- 
tion wnich results from mere mistake or error in 
judgment of tax officials; or which is not shown to 
be the^ result of intentional or systematic under- 
valuation of some but not all of the taxed property 
in a single class. Charleston Federal Savings & 
Loan Ass n v. Alderson, 324 U.S. 182. Nor does the 
equal protection clause require the tax or rate of 
tax exacted from a foreign corporation as a condi- 
tion of entry into the state to be the same as that 
imposed on domestic corporations. Lincoln Nat. 
Life Ins.^ Co. v. Reed, 325 U.S. 673 ( Indiana cor- 
poration’s business in Oklahoma held subject to 
that state’s 4% gross premium tax, although do- 
mestic insurance companies were not so taxed). 
Where a state provided that a taxpayer could sue 
its department of treasury to recover taxes paid 
under protest, the waiver was held to apply only to 
suits in tlie state court, and hence the taxpayer 
could not maintain a suit in the federal court since 
such action was essentially against the State. Ford 
Motor Co. V. Department of Treasury of Indiana. 
323 U.S. 459 (although objection that the State 
was being sued in violation of the Eleventh Amend- 
ment was first made in the Supreme Court). 

State regulatory statutes have in the main re- 
ceived generous support. The due process clause 
does not assure protection against injuries remote, 
contingent, and speculative. Hence Washington’s 
statute extending the time for the beneficiary of an 
award under the Industrial Insurance Act to apply 
for additional compensation on account of aggrava- 
tion of his injury is valid, despite the possibility 
that in the future the employer might have to pay 
a larger premium into the industrial fund because 
of this. Gange Lumber Co. v. Rowley, 66 S. Ct. 
125. The North Dakota Statute requiring corpora- 
tions, within ten years, to dispose of farm land not 
necessary to the conduct of tneir business was up- 
held against attack under both the due process and 
equal protection clauses. Asbury Hospitid v. Cass 
County, 66 S. Ct. 61 (on failure to comply with 
the statute the land is escheated to the county, sold 
by it, and proceeds paid to corporate owner). Ex- 
tension in 1943 for another year of New York’s 
mortgage foreclosure moratorium is not repugnant 
to the contract clause of the constitution. East New 
York Sav. Bank v. Hahn, 66 S. Ct. 69 ( the original 
legislation, first enacted in 1933, suspended the 
right to foreclose for default in the payment of 
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principal for a year as to real estate mortgages exe- 
cuted prior to July 1, 1932; year by year (except 
in 1941 when a two-year extension was made the 
1933 statute has been renewed for another year). 
Where, however, the federal interest, constitutional 
or statutory, is believed by the Court to be unn^- 
essarily interfered with, state statutes have been in- 
vabdated. The Arizona Train Limit statute is an 
example. This law, adopted by the state as a 
safe^ measure, limited passenger trains to 14 cars 
and freight trains to 70 cars. It was held unconstitu- 
tional as an undue burden on interstate commerce 
in view of the showing that the state interest is out- 
weighed by the interest of the nation in an ade- 
quate, economical, and efficient railway transporta- 
tion system. Southern Pac. Co. v. State of Arizona^ 
65 S. Ct. 1515 (this conclusion receives support 
in the fact that after the institution of tlie suit and 
during the war the I.C.C., as of Sept. 15, 1942, felt 
it necessary to promulgate an order suspending 
the operation of state train limit laws for the war's 
duration). And it will be recalled that the labor 
registration statutes of Texas and Florida were 
mvalidated: the former as infringing the constitu- 
tional guarantee of free speech, and the latter as 
repugnant to the National Labor Relations Act. 
( See Thomas v. Collitis and Hill v. Florida noted, 
respectively, under Civil Liberties, and Labor and 
Business, supra). Furthermore the limitation upon 
state judicial power was pointed out in discussing 
civil liberties; state judgments of conviction may 
not stand where the elemental principles of fair 
play guaranteed by the due jirocess clause of tlie 
Fourteenth Amendment have been violated. An 
additional limitation upon state judicial power is 
the full faith and credit cLiuse. WxllUirns v. North 
Carolina, 325 U.S. 226. This case holds that North 
Carolina in a bigamy prosecution is not required to 
recognize default divorce decrees which the de- 
fendants obtained in Nevada, where the now-de- 
fendants (plaintifls in the Nevada divorce actions) 
were mere transients, not domiciled nor bona-fidely 
residing in Nevada, For discussion, see Lorenzen, 
Extraterritorial Divorce — Williams v. North Caro- 
lina II, 54 Yale L.J. 799; also his article discussing 
the first Williams case entitled Haddock v. Had- 
dock Overruled, 52 Yale L.J. 341, and 1 Moore's 
Federal Practice Supplement (1942) 196-202. 

An accommodation of the federal judicial power 
to state substantive law is required, where tlie case 
is in the federal court because of the citizenship of 
the parties; and a state statute of limitations is a 
rule of substantive law and must be applied by the 
federal courts. Guaranty THist Co. v. York, 65 S. 
Ct. 1464 (dictum in the case is subject, however, 
to criticism for perpetuating the equitable remedial 
rights doctrine unoer which the federal courts need 
not apply state law). Application of state law is 
ably discussed by Judge Clark in his Benjamin N. 
Cardozo Lecture entitled **State Law in the Federal 
Courts'. The Brooding Omnipresence of Erie R. Co. 
Versus Tompkins^ See 114 N.Y.L.J. p. 1557. 

The long arm of the federal government under 
the interstate commerce clause is well illustrated 
by the decisions discussed under Labor and Busi- 
ness, supra, dealing with the anti-trust acts, tlie 
National Labor Relations Act, and tlie Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Limitations upon this power applied 
to the regulation of local utilities are set forth in 
Connecticut Light it Power Co. v. F.P.C., 324 
U.S. 515, noted in 58 Harv. L. Rev. 1072. 

Federal Adminittrotivt Law. Continuing the trend 
noted in last year's review, the Court has generally 
sustained federal administrative action. Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co. v. F.P.C., 324 U.S. 581 (rate 


order); Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. v. F.P.C., 
324 U.S. 635 (similar); Colorado-Wyoming Gas 
Co. V. F.P.C. , 324 U.S. 626 (similar: order affirmed 
in part, and cause remanded for further findings 
relative to the balance of the order); Otis O Co. v. 
S.E.C., 323 U.S. 624 (reorganization plan under 
the Public Utility Holding Act); United States v. 
Penn^lvania R. Co., 323 U.S. 612 U.C.C. could 
require railroads to interchange their cars with 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., a connecting water carrier; 
and its order fixing $1 per car day as compensation 
to railroads while water carrier actually had cars 
in its possession was sustained); I.C.C. v. Parker, 
65 S. Ct. 1490 (operational authorization to a rail- 
road's motor carrier valid); and see cases noted 
supra under Labor and Business dealmg with the 
N.L.R.B. and F.T.C. 

Reversal has followed, however, where the com- 
mission has failed to follow the statutory procedure 
for notice and hearing, Ashbacker Radio Corp. v. 
F.C.C.. 14 L.W. 4029; excluded relevant and sub- 
stantial evidence, American Trucking Ass*n v. 
United States, 65 S. Ct. 1499 ( I.C.C. ) ; made find- 
ings not adequate nor supported by evidence. North 
Carolina v. United States, 325 U.S. 507 (I.C.C.), 
Alabama v. United States, 325 U.S. 535 (I.C.C.); 
erred in construing substantive statutory provisions, 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. v. F.P.C., 324 
U.S. 515, Barrett Line v. United States, 65 S. Ct. 
1504 (I.C.C.); or transgressed tlie policy behind 
the finality of judgments. International union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, etc. v. Eagle-Picher 
Mining ir Smelting Co., 325 U.S. 335. 

Law Roform and Lagal Education. Revision of the 
Judicial Code, which deals with the jurisdiction 
and judicial machinery of the Federal Court system 
is proceeding. Two preliminary drafts have been 
made public; at least another draft will be before 
the reviser's finis! led product goes to Congress for 
enactment. The Supreme Court's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Rules of Civil Procedure still has under 
consideration proposed amendments to these Rules, 
which since 1938, their effective date, have sig- 
nally proved their merit in uniting the “law” and 
“equity” procedures of the Federal Courts and 
modernizing and simplifying federal practice. The 
roposed amendments are mainly clarifying, not 
asic m character. 

Legal education during the war came to a stand- 
still. Student enrollment materially decreased, in 
some schools to the v'anishing point; some law 
schools closed their doors, all trimmed and reduced 
their faculties and activities to a bare minimum. 
With cessation of hostilities, a tremendous demand 
for legal education has arisen. All law schools, even 
those that nonnally accept limited numbers, are 
faced with the problem of accommodating more 
students than ever, due to the increasing interest 
in legal education and the backlog that has accu- 
mulated during the past five years. In addition, law 
schools face problems pertaining to returning vet- 
erans — readjusting them to scholarly pursuits and 
in many cases refreshing them as to legal materials 
covered prior to military service; the need to restaff 
depleted faculties, and to bring casebooks and 
other teaching materials up to date; and the neces- 
sity to keep the curricuimn abreast of a swiftly 
moving society. (On this latter problem, see The 
Place of Skills in Legal Education (Report of the 
Committee on Curriculum, Association of American 
Law Schools), 45 Col. L. Rev. 345.) The proper 
solution of these problems lies in giving due weight 
to scholarliness, individual character, and integrity 
of him who would be a lawyer; and in properly 
evaluating the demands of an organized society 
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against the correlatixe rights of the governed. It 
demands a tolerant, visionary approach tempered 
with much practical judgment. The finest oppor- 
tunity of a generation now lies before the law 
schocds. 

James Wm. Moore. 

LEAD. The United States struggled through the final 
phases of the war and the early months of recon- 
\ ersion unable to mine or import sufficient lead to 
meet consumption requirements. At the end of 
1945, lead was one of the three metals whose dis- 
tribution still was controlled closely by the gov- 
ernment, a far cry from the early days of the war 
when it was one of tlie few in excess supply. 

Dwindling lead deposits yielded only 388,104 
net tons of metal during the year ( 1944, 416,861 
net tons; 1943, 453,313 net tons). As with other 
mming activities, shortage of manpower was a 
determining factor, and mine production was esti- 
mated to be only about 65 per cent of potential 
capacity. The soutlieastern Missouri district con- 
tinued to be the largest producing area, account- 
ing for about 45 per cent of the national output, 
with the far Western states together contributing 
about 45 per cent. The Coeur d’Alene district of 
northern Idaho was the largest Western producing 
region. The government sponsored premium price 
plan, under which the mines are paid a premium 
tor mining ores which otherwise would be un- 
profitable, continued in operation, but is scheduled 
to end June 30, 1946. Thus, the mines received 
an average of 8.6 cents per lb. for lead produced 
during 1945 compared to a ceiling market price of 
6.50 cents. It is estimated by Elmer W. Pehrson, 
chief of economics and statistics branch, U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, that lead ore reserv'es of the 
United States are sufficient to supply domestic con- 
sumption for only 12 years at the average 1935-39 
annual rate of use. Imported ores in 1945 supple- 
mented domestic ores to permit a production by 
United States refineries of 530,000 tons of refined 
and anthnonial lead. 

Secondary recov ery of lead from scrap was about 
340,000 tons, the greater part of it from battery 
plates, during 1945. This was about the same as 
during 1944 and 1943, when 331,416 tons and 
342,094 tons, respectively, were recovered. 

Domestic refinery and smelter production was 
augmented by the importation of 230,000 tons of 
pig lead, about 75 per cent of it from Mexico and 
a substantial tonnage from Peru, Canada, and 
Austraha. Some matte and concentrates came from 
Australia, Peru, Newfoundland, and Central and 
South American countries. Part of the Mexican and 
Peruvian metal production was div'erted to Euroi^e 
in the latter part of tlie year. 

Domestic production and imports failed to meet 
a continued demand, and withdrawals from the 
government stockpile brought its level down to 
about 68,700 tons at the end of the year. Further 
withdrawals are probable in 1946, according to the 
Civilian Production Administration. 

Difficulty in increasing imports lay principally 
in a world-wide shortage due to dislocation of pro- 
ducing areas. Silesian and Yugoslavian lead mines, 
which normally supply western Europe, have di- 
verted their entire ou^ut to Russia. Little can be 
expected from Burma, whose railroads were de- 
stroyed by the Japanese. 

Charles T. Post. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. Three general objectives un- 
derlay League of Nations activities during 1945: 
first, to maintain as fully as possible the technical 


and other services which had survived five years 
of war; second, to contribute out of tlie League’s 
carter-century’s experience to the elaboration of 
the new United Nations agency; and third, to make 
ready for the transfer of its remaining activities and 
assets to that agency. 

This latter problem became an active subject of 
negotiation during the year as World War II came 
to an end and a new international organization 
came into being. What to do about the innumerable 
duties entrusted to the League in several hundred 
treaties, the various territories around the world 
still under mandate by it, the superb buildings at 
Geneva, and the small but highly experienced staff 
which had remained steadfast during five years of 
war was a highly complex problem. 

The outstanding event in the field of international 
organization was the San Francisco Conference for 
the creation of a new agency. The League, its 
affiliated agencies of Court and Labor Office, and 
two Uniteof Nations agencies were invited to send 
representatives, the first-named delegating its Act- 
ing Secretary-General, Sean Lester, its Treasurer, 
Seymour Jacklin, and its Senior Director, A. Love- 
day. League experience and work was constantly 
referred to throughout the conference, whicli 
agreed on a Charter very similar to the Covenant. 

The Conference entrusted to the new agency’s 
Preparatory Commission the duty to “formulate 
recommendations concerning the possible transfer 
of certain functions, acthities, and assets of tlie 
League of Nations which it may be considered 
desirable for the new Organization to take over.” 
The Executive Committee, meeting m London in 
August, worked out detailed recommendations 
which were appro\'ed by the full Commission in 
December and forwarded to the Assembly sched- 
uled for January. 

On the League side, the Supervisory Commis- 
sion, which in the war years had met mostly in 
Montreal, returned to Europe for meetings in 
Geneva, Paris, and London, and considered all the 
aspects of this problem. At the same time, studies 
were issued on various aspects of League work 
bringing together tlie accumulated experience of 
two decades of international cooperation, including 
a complete review of tlie mandates system which 
Vvas being paralleled in the United Nations trustee- 
ship system, a compilation of a century’s conven- 
tion-making in the field of communications, and 
Volume 2 of the Report of the Delegation on Eco- 
nomic Depression. Three books by former Secre- 
tariat officials were issued by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment on the protection of national minorities by 
P. de Azearate, the international secretariat by 
Egon F. Ranshofen-Wertheimer, and the organiza- 
tion of international conferences by Vladimir D. 
Pastuhov. 

Certain technical work continued, though with 
changes, as in previous years. The first actual trans- 
fer or personnel from the League to the United 
Nations took place early in the year when the 
Health Research Unit in Washington became the 
nucleus of UNRRA’s Epidemiological Information 
Service. The Anti-Narcotics work continued active, 
the two supervisory committees meeting in London 
but the staff CTadually returning from Washington 
to Geneva. The largest and most important single 
group continued to be the Economic. Financial, 
and Transit Mission, which was in its fifth year at 
tlie Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. 

Several conferences also were held in connection 
with other international agencies working in fields 
associated with the League. The International 
Labor Organization initiated at Paris steps long 
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contemplated to make itself independent of the 
administrative links originally attaching it to the 
League, notably in the fields of finance, member- 
ship, and election. The United NaHons Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Conference in Lon- 
don laid the basis of a larger and more formal 
agency than the League's Organization and Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation. Another group 
met in Washington to lay the groundwork in the 
field of health, where the League had had great 
success, and still other steps were taken for the 
creation of an agency of commercial policy. In all 
this. League experience and often League person- 
nel plaved an important part. 

Finally, a revision of judgment as to the League 
was discernible in many quarters, particularly 
British and American. As the new agency was 
coming into being on lines very similar to the 
League but with a greatly strengthened member- 
ship, it became incieasingly stressed that it cxiuld 
not succeed on its own but must have the support 
of all states, and particular! v tlie big states, the 
lack of which was more^ and more recognized as 
the cause of the League’s difficulties. 

Ahthuh Swkktser. 

LEND-LEASE PROGRAM. Victory over Germany and 
Japan brought to a close the lend-lease program 
which began in March, 1941, and which con- 
tributed so much to tile winning of the war. Ne- 
gotiations with the countries which had received 
lend-lease aid were begun immediately for wind- 
ing up their lend-lease programs including the sale 
to them of lend-lease goods then on hand or in 
the process of delivery. 

From March 11 to May 2, 1941, Lend-Lease 
operations were handled by the President’s Liaison 
Committee, headed by Maj Gen. James H. Burns, 
in the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. On 
May 2, 1941, the work ol this committee was en- 
tru.sted to the Division of Defense Aid Reports in 
the Office for Emergency Management. This Di- 
MSion had the job of coordinating the efforts of the 
vanous government departments concerned with 
the lend-lease program. 

Since the program was rapidly growing in .size 
and complexity, a separate agency — the Office ol 
Lend-Lease Administration — was established on 
Oct. 28, 1941, with Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., as 
Administrator. The Office of Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration acted as a sort of “liolding company” for 
lend-lease activities. Its functions were policy mak- 
ing, coordinating, expediting, and record keeping. 
On Sept. 25, 1943, the President issued an execu- 
tive order coordinating the ciMlian agencies oi>er- 
ating in the foreign economic field, including the 
Lend-Lease Administration, in a new agency, the 
Foreign Economic Adminhstration ( q.v. ) headed by 
Leo T. Crowley. The Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration was abolished on Oct. 20, 1945, and lend- 
lease functions were transferred to the Department 
of State where they have been integrated with the 
disposal of surplus army and navy property abroad 
under the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 

In order to integrate the entire war effort of the 
United States, procurement of lend-lease goods and 
services was handled by the regular Government 
rocuring agencie.s — military goods and services 
y the War and Navy Departments, merchant 
ships by the Maritime Commission, the charter and 
hire of ocean transport by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, foodstuffs and agricultural commodi- 
ties by the Department of Agriculture, and indus- 
trial and other nonmilitary products by the Fro- 
cui'ement Division of the Treasury Department. 


Other agencies concerned with the lend-lease pro- 
gram had die following responsibilities: the State 
Department for negotiating Lend-Lease Agree- 
ments with foreign countries; the Munitions As- 
.signment Board for the assignment of munitions, 
the War Production Board for tlie allocation of in- 
dustrial materials; the Petroleum Administration 
for War for the programming of the production 
and refining of petroleum products; and the Food 
Requirements and Allocations Committee of the 
War Food Administration for the allocation of 
foodstuffs. (See the articles on these agencies.) 

Before the United States entered the war. Con- 
gress made all appropriations of lend-lease funds 
direct to the President. During the war it con- 
tinued to make funds available in this manner for 
nonmilitary goods and services, but appropriated 
money direct to the Army and Navy for tlie muni- 
tions requirements of our Allies. As of V-J Day, a 
total of $30,697,498,000 had been appropriated to 
the President. In addition, there had been author- 
ized the transfer of up to $35,970,000,000 of mili- 
tary goods and services procured with approjiria- 
tions to the Army, Na\y, and Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

By the end of the war, tlie President had de- 
clared the following countries eligible for lend- 
lease aid: Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
British Commonwealth, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, (Czechoslovakia, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ice- 
land, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Poland, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, U.S.S R., Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

Lend-lease accounted for about 15 per cent of 
the total United States war expenditures. From 
Mar. 11, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1945, lend-lease aid — 
goods transferred and services rendered — totaled 
$49,096,000,000. Of this amount, $1,519,000,000 
wa.s furnkshed in 1941, $7,184,000,000 in 1942, 
$13,748,000,000 in 1943, $15,144,000,000 in 1944 
and $11,501,000,000 in 1945. 

Transfers of munitions accounted for 47 per- 
cent of the total, industrial items for 22 percent, 
petroleum products 5 percent, and foodstuffs and 
agnculturaf products 13 percent. Eight percent 
consisted of services rendered. These services in- 
cluded the repair of United Nations vessels in 
American shipyards, the charter and hire of mer- 
chant ships to carry lend-lease goods, the ferry- 
ing of aircraft, and the training of United Nations 
pilots in this country. Charges not distributed by 
foreign governments accounted for the remaining 
5 percent. 

From Mar. 11, 1941, to Dec. 31, 1945, shipments 
of lend-lease goods totaled $32,881,000,000. Of 
this, $13,889,000,000 went to the United Kingdom; 
$9,554,000,000 to the U.S S.R.; $3,406,000,000 to 
Africa, the Middle East, and the Mediterranean 
Area. 

Approximately 98 per cent of all lend-lease aid 
was sent to our four major fighting partners — ^the 
British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, France, 
and China. Lend-lease shipments to the various 
European war theaters totaled $28, 000, 000, (XK). 
This included shipments to the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union, Africa, the Middle East, the 
Mediterranean area, and continental Europe. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom comprised 
munitions for offensive action against the enemy, 
industrial materials for the fabrication of military 
goods, and foodstuffs for soldiers and war workers. 
Munitions accounted for 50 per cent of total 
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ments, industrial items for 25 per cent, and food- 
stufiFs and other agricultural products the remain- 
ing 25. 

Shipments to our Pacific Allies for the war 
gainst Japan totalled more than 4 billion dollars. 
Ine Asiatic and Pacific theaters received 8,800 
lend-lease planes, more than 3,200 tanks, and 210,- 
000 motor vehicles. 

Among the finished munitions sent to Soviet Rus- 
sia, there have been over 14,600 planes ( more than 
to any other lend-lease country), 7,000 tanks, 135,- 
000 sub-machine guns, and 487,000 motor vehicles. 
We have also sent for the Russian armies 422,000 
field telephones and 1,105,000 miles of field tele- 
phone wire for the maintenance of their long lines 
of communication. 

We sent to the United Kingdom under lend- 
lease, from the beginning of the program in March 
1941 to Sept. 30, 1945, 10,700 planes, 12,750 tanks, 

95.000 motor vehicles, 47,000,000 tons of petro- 
leum products, 7,500,000 tons of iron and steel, 

590.000 tons of nonferrous materials, 1,155,000 
tons of fertilizer and 7,078,000 tons of food. 

In addition to goo^ shipped to the various 
theaters of war, lend-lease helped to develop and 
maintain the supply lines of tne United Nations. 
Many sliips built in the United States with lend- 
lease funds were transferred for the duration to 
Great Britain, the U.S.S.R., and other United Na- 
tions. Air routes were developed from the United 
States to the Middle East, U.S.S.R., India, and 
Australia. Lend-lease financed in varying degree 
the construction of pipelines, supplying depots, 
docks, warehouses, railroads and rolling stock, and 
plane and truck assembly and repair shops. 

R«v«rtt Land-Laat*. In keeping with the concept 
of lend-lease as a pool of resources to which each 
of the United Nations contributes according to its 
ability, our Allies furnished under reverse lend- 
lease to July 1, 1945, goods and services amounting 
to $6,256,871,000. 

Reverse lend-lease aid from the United Kingdom 
to July 1, 1945 had a dollar value of $4,220,000,- 
000. From the day our soldiers first arrived in tlie 
United Kingdom in 1942, one-third of all the sup- 
plies and equipment required by United States 
troops in the British Isles was thus provided. 

In addition to the tonnage of supplies and equip- 
ment for our forces, reverse lend-lease aid from the 
United Kingdom included new construction for 
United States Air and Ground Force bases, camps, 
supply and repair d^ots, and other installations. 
Almost one-third of Great Britain's total building 
labor force was at one time employed on this pro- 
gram. Services included not only the transportation 
of hundreds of thousands of American soldiers in 
British ships across the Atlantic, together with re- 

e airs, fuel and stores for our ships in British ports, 
ut also the cost of the telephone, telegraph, pos- 
tal, radio, railroad and other transportation and 
communication services in the United Kingdom. 

Reverse supplies from Australia and New Zea- 
land totaled $1,039,570,000 up to July 1, 1945. 
The total in India was $639,443,000 to July 1. 


See Great Britain under Anglo-American Re- 
lations; PRocinuEMENT DIVISION; United States 
under Enactments; also, the countries involved 
under Events, especially Australia, El Salvador, 
New Zealand, Turkey. 

Thomas B. McCabe. 


UiBIAl PARTY. A political party organized in New 
York State, May 19, 1944, by members of the right 
wing of the American Labor Party (who had tot 


control of that Party to a coalition of the left wing ) 
and other affiliated groups. John L. Childs is State 
Chairman; David Dubinsky is First Vice-Chair- 
man; and Joseph V, O'Leary is Secretary. 


LIBERIA. A Negro Republic, founded in 1847 by 
freed slaves from the United States, on the west 
raast of Africa between Sierra Leone and the Ivory 
Coast. Capital, Monrovia (population, about 10,- 


(^vernmant. The frame of government is mod- 
ded after that of the United States. There is a 
Resident and liis Cabinet, a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. The President, elected in 1943 
for the term 1944-52, is William V. S. Tubman of 
the True Whig Party. This party is controlled by 
a sinall oligarchy of American-Liberian families 
dwelling in the few coastal cities, for the franchise 
IS restricted to Negro landowners. This party has 
pretty well monopolized political power in the Re- 
public for the last three generations. The real na- 
tives of tlie country have little or no voice in the 
national administration. 

years the government's revenue has 
exceeded expenditures, the relevant figures for 
1943 being $1,429,936 and $1,044,647 (in 1942 
the exchange rate was fixed at $4.80 to the Pound, 
or $4 Unit^ States currency). Customs receipts 
account for half of the income; while debt charges, 
interest and amortization absorb one-fifth of the 
outgo. Under tlie terms of the Loan Agreement 
with uie United States. Librarian finances are 
supervised by American experts. A first charge on 
ml revenues is the service on the American loan. 
The external bonded debt as of Jan. 1. 1944 was 

$1,193,000. , 1 w«i> 


Ihe armed forces consist of a militia of some 

4,000 men and an enlisted Frontier Force of over 
1,200. According to an agreement signed on 
Mmch 31, 1942, the United States Government 
undertook to extend financial and technical assist- 
ance for organizing Liberian defense forces. Liberia 
also permitted the United States to exercise mili- 
tary coiUrol o\'er certain of the country's airfields 
and defense areas. American troops arrived in 
Liberia in May 1942 to aid in defending the Re- 
public for tlie duration of the war. Another agree- 
ment, signed on Dec. 31, 1943, implemented tiiese 
previous commitments. Various technical missions 
and experts from the United States have lieen em- 
ployed by the Liberian Government in recent 
years (see Year Book for 1944). 

, 1945 . The end of the war inevitably re- 

duced the strategic and economic importance which 
Liberia had enjoyed during hostilities. That her 
wartime role had been important was emphasized 
by the American Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius 
when he visited Monrovia in mid-February en 
route from the Yalta meeting to the Mexico City 
Coherence He particularly mentioned the Re- 
publics rubber production as a vital element in 
Allied success. 

Firestone Company announced 
was expected to total 
41,(^,000 TOunds, an mcrease of 4,000,000 over 
to this statement, 80,000 out of 
toe 200,000 acres leased in Liberia had already 
u? planted with some 10,000,000 

rubber trees. Altogether there were 55,758 acres of 
^duemg trees. These plantations employed 25,- 
OTO native workers, under the supervision of 150 

On AprU 2 the Liberian delegation to the San 
Fm^co Confwence arrived in New York, led by 
Vice-President Clarence L. Simpsem and 
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the Secretary of State» Gabriel Dennis. At San 
Francisco the delegation defended the rights of 
small nations and supported proposals for interna- 
tionalizing the administration of colonial areas. 

On Sept. 13 an examiner for the United States 
Civil Aeronautics Board recommended that Pan 
American Airways, which had already pioneered 
transatlantic services to Africa, be given the sole 
right to fly an American route to South Africa via 
the Azores and Monrovia. This was hailed in Li- 
beria as assuring to the Negro Republic a place 
on one of the world's principal airways. 

Characteristics of tho Population. No proper census 
has ever been taken, and the population is esti- 
mated at anywhere from one to two million. Only 
about 60,000 of the coast Negroes are considered 
civilized by European standards. Among them are 
some 12,000 American-Liberians — the descendants 
of freed slaves from the United States — who form 
the governing and intellectual class. The natives 
are divided among six principal stocks and various 
smaller tribes The Mandingoes are Moslems and 
most of the rest are pagans, though various Chris- 
tian missions are operating in the country. English 
is the language of government and commerce. In 
1944 there were 190 schools (78 run by the Gov- 
ernment), of which two were of college rank. The 
great mass of the Liberian people is illiterate and 
wholly innocent of any formal education. 

Economy. Most of the inhabitants, living in a 
tnbal state, participate little or not at all in the 
world's money economy. Such resources as the 
country possesses are largely undeveloped. Almost 
the only export is raw rubber, produced on the 
Firestone plantations and shipped out through the 
port of Marshall, east of Monrovia. In 1943 exports 
were valued at $8,997,896 and imports (largely 
manufactured goods) at $4,679,602. There are no 
railways and very few roads, though the latter are 
being extended here and there, and no interior 
telegraph or telephone communications. There are 
several ports, but none with facilities for servicing 
vessels at docks; all operations are carried on by 
lighter. In 1943 the number of ships entering these 
ports was 63, of which 49 were American. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Dr. Luther Harris Evans, 
the Chief Assistant Librarian, assumed the duties 
of Acting Librarian after the resignation of Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish, the Librarian of Congress, in 
December 1944 to accept an appointment as As- 
sistant Secretary of State. The Senate unanimously 
confirmed President Truman's nomination of Dr. 
Evans on June 18 and the new Librarian entered 
oiOBce as the tenth Librarian of Congress on June 29. 

The Library's maior problem centered on ob- 
taining materials reflecting the Government's war 
pro^am. With the war's end, the problem devel- 
oped into one of acquiring publications that were 
inaccessible during the war. With this aim the 
Library attempted, through cooperative enterprise, 
to secure all pertinent foreign materials covering 
the war period for its collections and for other 
collections in the country. 

To promote greater Pan-American cooperation 
and common knowledge, the Library established 
and published the first two issues of The United 
States Quarterly Book List under tlie editorship of 
Dr. Joseph P. Blickensderfer. This was in accord- 
ance with a recommendation included in die Final 
Act of the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, held at Buenos Aires in 
1936, that each American Republic issue a quar- 
terly devoted to recently published works in sci- 


ence, history, literature, and art, to be disWbuted 
and exchanged among the American Republics. 

In celebration of the twentieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Coolidge Foundation in 
the Library of Congress, the Foundation sponsored 
its tenth festival of chamber music. Three new 
ballets by Aaron Copland, Paul Hindesmith, and 
Darius Milhaud, a “Partita" for organ and strings 
by Walter Piston, all commissioned by the Foun- 
dation, and two works for two pianos — a “Sonata" 
by Igor Stravinsky and “Second Avenue Waltzes" 
^ Vittorio Rieti — received their world premieres. 
The Copland ballet “Appalachian Sprmg, received 
the Puhtzer Prize for the outstanding American 
composition of the year and citation as the best 
theatrical work of the season. 

A program of Grants-in-Aid for Studies in Amer- 
ican History and Civilization was established by 
the Library on die basis of a subvention from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

An important initial step toward the establish- 
ment of the proposed Slavic Center was aflForded 
by a grant of $47,800 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

Special books and talking book machines for 
the use of veterans in hospitals and for the contin- 
uation of this service in their homes resulted from 
a series of conferences on the use of the Library's 
facilities for the Adult Blind Division in the pro- 
gram for die rehabilitation of war-blinded service- 
men. 

To save time and work, the Library of Congress 
established a library, as desired by the Department 
of State, for the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco. Dele- 
gations of all participating nations were permitted 
to use the resources of this library, containing 
3,000 basic volumes supplemented by inter-library 
loans from cooperating libraries in the area. The 
function of the conference library was unique; 
there was no previous record of a special library 
service for the use of all delegations to an interna- 
tional conference. 

The collection of the Library, at the end of the 
Rscal year, June 30, 1945, included 7,877,002 
printed books and pamphlets, 1,703,599 volumes 
and pieces of music, 1,639,505 maps and views, 
575,083 fine prints, 936,412 photographic nega- 
tives, prints, and slides, more than 7,900,000 manu- 
scripts, 43,343 microfilm reels and strips, 11,955 
motion picture reels, and 123,134 phonographic 
recordings. 

LIBRARY PROGRESS. With the end of World War 
II, libraries and librarians throughout the nation 
attacked the problems of dem^ilization, read- 
justment, reconversion, and international relations 
for a postwar world. One of the major problems 
ahead continued to be the extension of libraries 
to areas without them. Although, according to the 
annual report of the Library Extension Board of 
the American Library Association, the number of 
people in the U. S. unserved by libraries was re- 
duced from 45,069,897 in 1920 to 34.748,334 in 
1945, nearly 26% of the U. S. population were 
still without libraries. 

Many thousands of schools were also without 
libraries. 

Extantion of Library Sorvico. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the United States and 
Canada, however, since the A.L.A. Library Ex- 
tension Board was established twenty vears ago. 
Advances in state, federal and local legislation, 
more generous appropriations, and the develop- 
ment of large-unit libraries mark progress within 
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this period. State aid appropriations were made 
for the first time in 1945 in Washington, Mf^ry- 
land, New Mexico and South Carolina. Appropria- 
tions for state library extension agencies were 
generally increased (in several states more than 
50 percent) and a small first appropriation was 
made in Montana. 

Libraries, Librarians and the Negro (School 
of Library Service, Atlanta University, 1944) 
states that in the Southern states service to Negroes 
is now promised by 121 public library systems giv- 
ing library facilities to 25.2 percent of tne Negroes 
whereas in 1926, 55 public library systems pro- 
vided service for 11 percent of the Negro popula- 
tion. The service increase is in the urban areas. 

Work and activities of hbraries and the Amer- 
ican Library Association in connection with these 
problems are reported in more detail in the 1945 
issues of the A.L.A. BvUetin, College and Re- 
search Libraries, and the Library Journal. 

Federal and State ■Relotient. In recent years the 
interest of libraries in Washington affairs has 

g rown. They have been concerned with woik re- 
ef projects, information programs relating to 
war and peace, legislation and government regu- 
lations affecting horary service. During tlie war, 
war-information centers in hbraries were an ef- 
fective means of diffusing essential information of 
a more substantial kind than was easily a\'ailablc 
elsewhere. Government agencies urged people to 
“consult your library” in connection with infor- 
mation on peace policies and prognuns. Much 
planning and work went into the preparation for 
maximum library information-and-education serv- 
ice for returning veterans and for newly dislocated 
war workers, into planning for hbrary use of sur- 
plus property, for possible public works legisla- 
tion, ana for other forms of federal assistance in 
state and local library service. In oicIct to carry 
on these and other projects librarians, througn 
the American Library Association, set out during 
the year to raise a Library Development Fund 
of $105,000 and with the proceeds established in 
October, 1945 an A.L.A. National Relations Office 
at 1709 M St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., witli 
Paul Howard, formerly librarian of Gary, Ind., as 
director. 

Among the activities of the Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education and of 
the American Library Association were efforts to 
maintain favorable book postage rates for libraries. 
It is estimated that agreements reached will pre- 
vent an additional annual charge of more tnan 
$100,000 in postal rates on library book orders. 

Profatsional Training and PersoniMl. During tlie 
year A.L.A. queried some 1,400 of its members in 
the armed forces, and in Army and Navy hbrary 
services, on their impressions about their own 
future and the future of hbraries. The answers 
indicated that most of them wished to return to 
library work, that they expected higher salaries, 
better working conditions, more opportunity for 
creative work, and advancement. Many want re- 
fresher courses before returning to regular jobs 
(some expect to take advantage of the G. I. Bill 
of Rights for library training) or sugge.st in-serv- 
ice training. 

The A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship has given special attention to the redirection 
of professional education in Ime with changing 
requirements for librarian ship; to the need of re- 
cruiting more personnel for the profession and 
more scholarships in library .schools; to certifi- 
cation; to accreditation; and to the needs of 
veterans for orientation or other special courses. 


The demand for trained librarians continued to 
be ^eater than the supply even though there was 
a slight increase in salaries and in the number of 
students enrolled in the 32 accredited library 
schools in the U. S. 

Intarnational Rolotiont. Much has been done dur- 
ing tlie year by American librarians toward as- 
sisting librarians and libraries in Latm America. 
China, and devasted European war areas. Of 
particular importance in 1945 were the place of 
education and cultural relations in the San Fran- 
cisco charter; libraries and the proposed Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organizations of the United 
Nations; disposal of surplus Army books abroad; 
the Book Campaign for devastated libraries in war 
areas; the planning for international indexes and 
biblio^aphies; importation of foreign books and 
periodicals; re-establishment of exchange be- 
tween universities and other scholarly organi- 
zations in the U. S. and abroad; U. S. help m tlie 
rehabilitation of foreign libraries and library 
schools; interchange of librarians with foreign 
comitries; and the mamteuance of U. S infonnatioii 
libraries in foreign countries. Those administered 
by the OWI were transferred to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State when the war ended. In addition, 
there have been many campaigns conducted by 
various nationality groups, to collect American 
books for specific countries of Europe. It is hoped 
that independent campaigns for books will be 
merged with that of the American Book Center, 
Inc., which was organized lo coordinate all ef- 
forts in behalf of all countries where libraries hav e 
suffered through the war. 

Books and Reading. The Council on Books in 
Wartime increased its service editions of books 
to 140,000 copies each of 32 titles published 
monthly and sent to the armed forces overseas 
and to Army and Navy hospitals in the U. S. The 
Library Section of the Special Services Division, 
Army Service Forces, reported a tremendous in- 
crease in the desire of American fighting men to 
read books. Althougli the Army had increased the 
supply of books from 20,000,000 to 50,000,000 a 
year there still were not enough. 

The average American civilian was reading 
about his own personal problems first and about 
the war and the state of the world second, ac- 
cording to a survey of reading trends in over .r 
hmidred public libraries, conducted by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, There was an increase 
in the circulation of books by libraries. For the 
first time since the U. S. began to prepare for 
w^ar, libraries reported that the steady drop in 
circulation of books has ceased. The use of li- 
braries for reference and information has never 
dropped and is still increasing. 

An experiment in cooperative public opinion 
testing, ‘^Do People Use Their Public Libraries,”" 
was completed during the year through the co- 
operation of the A.L.A., 17 libraries in metro- 
politan areas, and the National Opinion Researcli 
Center. Results were published in the A.L.A. Bul- 
letin for Nov. 1945. 

Grantf, Gifts, and Buildings. A total of $590,000 
was received by the A.L.A. in grants ranging 
from $1,000 to $105,000 for some 25 special proj- 
ects during the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1945. 
In addition, grants and funds of .varying amounts 
liave been made available by different groups and 
foundations to many libraries for specific pur- 
poses. 

Private collections and funds given to libraries 
included: to Stanford University Library, the 
Hutton Webster Folklore Collection; to the library 
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of Soutliern Illinois Normal University, a Lincoln of library buildings or book collections, ii^lud- 
and American history collection donated by Clint ing the national memorial to Ernie Pyle in Dana, 
Clay Tilton; to University of Illinois Library, a Indiana. i u j u 

fi,000 volume economics library from Janet Wes- Publications. Among the books published by 
ton, in honor of her father; to Minneapolis Public the A.L.A. in addition to its five re^lar pen<^i- 

Libraiy, $50,000 from the Citizens Aid Society: cals were. School Libraries for Tcmay audio- 

lo Columbia University Library, a collection of morrow. Librarian and the Teacher^ of 
(’lassies and incunabula from the late Dr. Gonzalez Economics, Catalogers* and Classifiers Yearbook 

Lodge; to The Free Library of Philadelphia, I7th No. 11, Patrons Are People, Activity Book No. 

century Shakespeare folios by P. A. Widener and Two, Buying List of Books for Small Lwrarjas, 

Mrs. Josephine Widener Wichfeld; to Texas 7th ed., and Books Published in 

Christian University Library, de luxe limited States, 1939-43. During the fall of 1945 the 

editions of American, English, and French lit- A.L.A. began the distribution of phono^aph 

erature and history from Mrs. Goodall H. Wooten; recordings of classic children s stories told by 

to the town of Muscoda, Wis., the library, home Mrs. Gudrim Thorne-Thomsen. yiis proj^t is in 

and personal property of Dr. Charles R. Pickering; cooperation with the A.L.A. Division of Libraries 

to the Tulsa Public Library, the Diggs library of for Children and Young People, which is interested 

classical literature and history by the Tulsa Jew- in the preservation of fine examples of the story- 

ish Community Council; to the University of teller’s art. c i j • , i i 

Arizona Library, several thousand books, valued Among the books in the library field issued by 
at o\’er $10,000 from the Friends of the Library; other publishers were: Camovsky and Martin, 
to the Princeton (111.) Public Library, $10,000 eds.. The Libraru in the Community (University 

from the estate of Alfred Norris; to the Montezuma of Chicago); Rider, The Scholar and the tuture 

(Ind ) Public Libraiy, tlie library and art col- of the Research Lihron/ (Hadhana); Lvdeimerg 

lection of the late Lula J. Case; to the Macalester and Archer, The Care and Repair of Books (Row- 

College Library (St. Paul) the greatest collection ker); Rankin, Childrens Interests in Lthrani Boot^ 

of America hymnology in the US., from Arthur of Fiction (contributions to Educabon 
Billings Hunt; and to the Library Association of Columbia University); Hackett,Fiffi/ i ears 
Portland (Ore ) a bequest of income amounting Sellers, 1895-1945 (Bowker); Davis, 

to about $2,500 a year for books from the will of hrary Primer (Demco Library Supplies); 

Thomas Roberts. G. Melcher, Friendly Reminiscences ^ a 

Funds given for buildings included’ to Newark Century Among Books and Bookmen {Book 

(Ohio) Public Library, $27,500 under the wull lishers’ Bureau); and Wilson and Tauber, T/ie 

of Mrs. Jessie Clark Tliomas, to Cairo (Ga ) University Library: Its Organization, Administr a- 

Public Library, $35,000 by the Roddenberg tion and Functions (University of Chicago), 

family; to the Kewanec (111.) Public Librar>% a See also Library Association, American (A.L.A.) 

$25,000 trust fund in memorv ol Ed^^'ard Poole under Societies and Associations. 

l.ay, to the Jewell (la ) Public Library, $25,000 Mildred Othmer Peterson. 

for the establishment of the E. W. Montgomery 

Memorial Library; to the Avon (Mass.) Public LIBYA. An Italian possession in North Afiica, con- 

Library, $82,000 from the will of II. Lawton quered by AlliecJ forces under General Montgomery 

Blanchard; to Princeton University, $1,000,000 m the winter of 1942-43. Area, 679,358 square 

from the Firestone family toward a $3,500,000 miles; ix>pulation (January 1, 1939) 888,401. Of 

Harvey S. Firestone Memorial Library; to the Elm- these 763,179 wore Moslems, 30,046 Jews, 89,098 

wood (R.I. ) Public Library, $100,000 throu^i Italians, and 6,078 other Europeans (including 

the will of Mrs. Sophie Knight Rousmanieve; to ni.iny Maltese) By 1943 hardly any Italian ro- 

il le Pomeroy (Wash.) Public Library, $10,000 from inained in Cvrenaica (the eastern part of Libva), 
Miiry Liggett; to Walla Walla (Wash.) Public while some 40,000 remained in Tripolitania (the 

Libnirv, $20,000 by the will of T. C. Elliott; to western part). Capital, Tripoli. 

l.ake Geneva (Wis. ) Public Library, $100,000 The Fascist regime divided the country into four 
from Mrs. Mary Gridley Bell; to Bradley Polytech- coastal province.s — Tripoli, Misurata, Bengasi and 
me Institute, Peoria, 111 ., $37,500 from Friencls of Derna — and a Military Territory of the South com- 

the Library for a new library building; to the prising tlie very sparsely inhabited desert interior 

Birmingham Public Library, a residence and funds In 1939 the four provinces were incorporated into 

for a branch library from Dr. and Mrs. Thomas D. the national territory of Italy. However, full citi- 

Parker; to Florence, Ala., $25,000 from the Rosen- zen^iip w^as not awarded to the native population, 

baum family plus $11,000 and local buildings from VaKOus other political, economic, and cultural dis- 

other individuals for a city-county library building criminations were also enforced against the natives 

and a bookmobile for rural ser\ ice from the Ameri- and in favor of Italian colonists. Libya is now under 

can Legion post; and to Baldwin-Wallace College, British military administration. 

Berea, Ohio, $152,000 from George W. Ritter for a By 1939 much of the internal economy and for- 
library building; to the Technological Department eign trade of Libya had become artificial as a result 

of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, $66,195 of Fascist autarcnic policies. The region is devoid 

from the Pittsburgh chapter of the American Chem- of any important natural resources, mineral or 

ical Society to supplement regular book funds. otlierwise. Only under the impetus of toge-scale 

Very little new library construction has been government-spending pro^ams could Libya s agri- 

done during the war years but plans for build- culture be made to prodiice exportable surpluses 

ings are being made by many libraries. Tlie of cereals, fruits, and N egetables. The colony s for- 

foDowing are among those with funds available cign trade was largely with Italy, the latter ac- 

for buildings: Oakland (Calif.) Public Library, counting for o\’er 90 perc'ent of both its imports 

California Academy of Science, Paine College Li- and exports. (See Year Book for 1943, page 337, 

brary (Augusta. Ga.), University of Iowa Li- for latest available statistics.) 

brary, Forbes Li orary (Williamstown, Mass.), Cin- Evtnts, 1^45. The Italian Government, whether 
cunnati Public Library, and San Diego Public presided over by Ivanoe Bonomi or by Ferruccio 

Library. Many war memorials wiU take the form Patri, continued to ask die United Nations not to 
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divest their country of its North and East African 
colonies acquired before the ad^ent of Fascism. 
However, on Jan. 17 Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden reafBrmed to the House of Commons his 
declaration of Oct. 4, 1944, tliat ‘‘the Italian Gov- 
ernment had no right to the return of any one of 
their colonies.” The British Government was even 
more definitely committed against the retention of 
Italian sovereignty over Cyrenaica. 

Tile Conference of Ministers of the Big Five, 
which began its meetings in London on September 
10, had as one of the first items on its agenda the 
framing of a treaty of peace with Italy. Tiiis would 
of course have involved the question of what was 
to be done with Libya. Among the possibilities 
were the creation of a UNO trusteeship ( under one 
or more of the United Nations, or perhaps even 
under Italy), or the division of the country between 
France and Egypt (the latter was known to have 
designs on Cyrenaica). But when the Soviet dele- 
gation revealed Russia's desire to obtain the trus- 
teeship for Libya, the ensuing uproar resulted in a 
decision to postpone a solution of the whole Italian 
question until a later meeting. 

The United States delegation on Sept. 22 re- 
leased its proposals for the disposal of the Italian 
colonies. For Libya it suggested that the colony 
“be panted independence at the end of ten years. 
In this interval it w'ill be under a United Nations 
Organization trusteeship a^eement. This will pro- 
vide for an administrator with full executive power 
appointed by and responsible to the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations Organization To 
him will be attached an advisory committee of 
seven, composed of representatives of the United 
Kingdom, the Union or Soviet Socialist Republics, 
France, Italy, and the United States and a Euro- 
pean and an Arab resident of Libya selected by 
the five Governments named.” 

Tlie members of the newly organized Arab 
League naturally felt that LiWa was within their 
range of interest. Indeed, unofficial delegates from 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica went to the Cairo 
Conference of the Arab States in February and 
March to present their case for independenc e ( see 
Pan- Arab Affairs). The League's Secretary Gen- 
eral, Abdul Rahman Azzam Bey, therefore de- 
manded of the Conference at London that it 
grant complete independence to Libya after an 
interim period of trusteeship under an Arab state 
acting on behalf of the UNO, 

Beginning on November 6 bloody anti-Semitic 
riots broke out in Tripoli and in several neighbor- 
ing cities. In all more than 100 Jews were killed 
and several hundreds wounded, in addition to the 
Arab casualties, and much property was looted or 
destroyed. Over 700 persons were arrested by the 
British military authorities on various charges. The 
exact cause or causes of these outbreaks among a 
usually pacific population was a matter of consid- 
erable speculation. Pan Arab instigation from the 
outside was suspected. The local Arab leaders pub- 
licly deplored and disavowed the actions ot the 
Moslem element. Economic motives may also have 
played some part, though a more poverty-stricken 
community than mat of the Jews of Tripoli would 
be hard to imagine. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

LIECHTENSTEIN. A principality in central Europe, 
adjoining Switzerland on the east. Area, 65 square 
miles. Peculation (1941 census), 11,218. Capital, 
Vaduz (2,020 inhabitants). Chief products: com, 
wine, fruit, wood, marble. Main industries: cotton 
spinning and weaving, leather goods, pottery, and 


livestock raising. Liechtenstein belongs to the Swiss 
Customs Union; Swiss currency is used. Budget 
estimates (1944): revenue 2,530,490 francs; ex- 
penditure 2,435,749 francs. Public debt, Dec. 31, 
1944, 2,732,503 francs (Swiss franc was worth 
about $0.23 in 1944). Reigning Prince, Francis 
Joseph II ( succeeded Aug. 25, 1938 ) . 

LITERATURE, American and British. The reviewer of 
creative ^writing published in 1945 could not help 
being impressed, at yeai'.s end, by an odd upsurge 
of vitality and hope. Thi.s was surprising, since the 
political outlook c-ould be called only dismaying, 
and the time from war's end was so short. Yet 
the vitality and hope weie there. They were shown 
not in bulk of work published, for scarcity of 
materials still ruled on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but in tone. In fiction, poetry, drama, readers of 
English were asked to adNcnture, to experiment, 
to take a chance with new subjects and new tech- 
niques and to learn to understand strange ways, 
strange cultures, strange beliefs. Waters collec- 
tively seemed to be gatlienng themselves for a 
new productivity and creativeness, despite the 
many threats to the future of culture, even of man- 
kind itself, and despite the gloom and despair still 
abundant in their subject matter. What writers 
said was often without hope, but the energy and 
effect somehow belied them. 1945, seen over-all, 
could only be considered highly promising for 
the cultural future. 

Biography. As in many earlier years, American 
autobiography stood out in the year's work foi 
interest and variety. George Santayana continued 
his Persons and Places with volume ii, The Middle 
Years. Moms L. Ernst, in The Best Is Yet, showed 
the causes that engage a New York Citv lawyer. 
Varian F^'s Surrender on Demand tola how he 
helped refugees out of Nazi Europe. George and 
Helen Papashvily wrote in dialect about an im- 
migrant from the Caucasus in Anything Can Hap- 
pen. J Frank Dobie's A Texun in England admired 
England. Esther Cloudman Dunn's Pursuit of Un- 
derstanding dealt with education. Marquis James, 
in The Cherokee Strip, and Harvey Fergusson, in 
Home in the West, described Western childhoods, 
while Louis Bromfield's Pleasant Valley and Betty 
MacDonald's The Eg^ and I dealt with life on 
farms. Richard Wright s Black Boy pictured a hor- 
rifying Negro childhood, while Lay My Burden 
Doum, edited by B.A. Botkin, contained narratives 
of slavery by surviving slaves. Marshall Field's 
Freedom Is More Than a Word indicated why he 
became a publisher. John M. Mecklin's My Quest 
for Freedom was for academic freedom. Walter B. 
Cannon's The Way of an Investigator pictured the 
life of a medical researcher. Charles Hanson 
Towne's So Far So Good showed how a New York 
editor lives. Sophie Tucker's Some of These Days 
and George Antheil's Bad Bou of Music dealt with 
show business. Louise Reid Spencer's Guerilla 
Wife described hiding from the Japs in the Philip- 
pines. W.W. Blackford's War Years with Jeb 
Stuart, Civil War memoirs, had been long unpub- 
lished. Margaret Emerson Bailey's Goodbye, Proud 
World presented a rebel from Providence, R.I. 
Dane Chandos’ Village in the Sun described a year 
in Mexico. Ray Stannard Baker published Ameri- 
can Chronicle and Oliver La Farge Raw Material. 
A mock-autobiography was Joe the Wounded Ten- 
nis Player by Morton Thompson, and Karl Eske- 
lund's My Chinese Wife was also humorous. 

T. G. Randall published the highly praised 
volumes i and ii of Lincoln the President, to the 
Gettysburg address. H.C.F. Bell's Woodrow WU- 
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son and the People began with his Princeton d^s. 
Claude G. Bowers' The Young Jefferson 1743-1789 

E rovided a first volume for his series already pub- 
shed, while Helen Duprey Bullock's My Head 
and My Heart told of Jefferson's love for Maria 
Cosway. Arthur Styron's The Last of the Cocked 
Hats was about James Monroe and the Virginia 
dynasty. George W. Norris wrote the autobio- 
graphy of a Fighting Liberal. Frank Graham de- 
scrioed At Smith, American and David Hinshaw A 
Man from Kansas, William Allen White. 

Fawn M. Brodie's No Man Knows My History 
revealed Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet. David 
B. Steinman's The Builders of the BHdge was about 
the Roeblincs, father and son. Joseph Cannon 
Bailey described the work of Seaman A. Knapp: 
Schoolmaster of American Agriculture. M.M. Mus- 
selman's father, an inventor, was shown in Wheels 
in His Head. Henry Wise Miller, in All Our Lives: 
Alice Duer Miller, showed an inter estmg woman 
and a happy marriage. Dorothy Caruso s Enrico 
Caruso gave the great singer. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams explained A. Wonllcott: His Life and His 
Work Rooinson Crusoe, U.S.N., by Blake Clark, 
was about George Tweed, who dodged Japs on 
Guam. Carlton Brown’s Brainstorm described a 
manic-depressive. Here was variety indeed. 

Much good writing about British literary figures 
appeared, such as Tne Letters and Private Papers 
eff William Makepeace Thackeray, volumes i and ii, 
edited by Gordon N. Ray; The Trollopes, by Lucy 
Poate Stebbins and Richard Poale Stcbbins; A Fel- 
low of Infinite Jest, Laurence Sterne, by Thomas 
Yoseloff, The Profane Virtues, by Peter Quennell, 
about Boswell, Gibbon, Sterne, and Wilkes; The 
Shelley Legend, by Robert Metcalf Smith and 
others, showing falsification in his earlier biography; 
The Lambs, by Katlierine Anthony, an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to apply Freud; William Ernest Hen- 
ley, by Jerome Hamilton Buckley; Tom Paine, by 
W.E. Woodward; John Henry Newman, by John 
Moody; The Life of Edmund Spenser, by Alexan- 
der C Judson; and three v aluable autobiographies: 
Sean O’Casey's third volume. Drums under the 
Window, about the Easter rebellion in Dublin; 
Lord Diinsany's The Sirens Wake; Cyril Connolly’s 
The Unquiet Grave, a year m the hie of a littera- 
teur. Other British biography included the final 
volume of Rufus Isaacs, First Marquess of Reading, 
by his son, Gertrude Lawrence's A Star Danced; 
Ronald Chapman’s The Laurel and the Thom, de- 
riding its subject, G. F. Watts, and Robert Gib- 
bin gs Lovely is the Lee, a charming book. 

Asiatic autobiography appeared in force, as 
Santha Rama Rau's Home to India; Hilda 
Wemher's My Indian Family; Krishna Nehru’s 
With No Regrets, for agitation against tlie British 
Raj; John J. Espey's Minor Heresies, a Chinese 
boyhood; A Daughter of Han, autobiography of a 
Chinese working woman, set down by Ida Pruitt. 

Lives of Europeans included: The Life of the 
Heart, George Sand, by Frances Winwar; Flores- 
tan, Robert Schumann, by Robert Haven Schauffler; 
Copernicus and His World, by Hermann Kesten; 
Marta of Moscovy, Catherine I, by Phil Stong; 
The Rea Pi elude, Zhelyabov, assassin of Alexander 
II, by David Footman; Teresa; or. Her Demon 
Lover, the Countess Guiccioli, by Austin K. Gray; 
and among autobiographies: Gertrude Stein's Wars 
I Have Seen; Joseph Weehsberg’s Looking for a 
Bluebird; Alexander Granach’s There Goes an Ac- 
tor. Stuart Cloete described Africans, Kruger, 
Rhodes, Lobengula, in Against These Three. Dale 
Carnegie's Biographical Roundup dealt with criti- 
cal chance moments in many lives. 


CrHicitm and History of Litoraturo. An Essay on 
Rime, by Karl Shapiro, drew attention, because of 
the author’s rising reputation as a poet, because 
this volume was in poetry on poetry, because of 
the judgments made. Similar in intention was 
Poet to Poet: Great Poems about Great Poets, ed- 
ited by Houston Peterson and William S. Lynch. 
What happened to Emily Dickinson's poems was 
explained at last in Millicent Todd Bingham's An- 
cestors Brocades. 

Volume V, but the first to appear, of the new 
Oxford History of English Literature was Douglas 
Bush's English Literature in the Earlier Seven- 
teenth Century 1600-1660. An amusing history 
was William Gaunt’s The Aesthetic Adventure, 
about the art-for-art's-sakers. Cyril Connolly dis- 
cussed tlie 1930's in The Condemned Playground. 
Pedro Henriquez-Urena's Literary Currents in His- 
panic America brought history up to the war. 

Harry Slochower, in No Voice Is Wholly Lost, 
assessed writers and thinkers in war and peace. 
Frederick J. Hoffman ranged widely in Freudian- 
ism and the Literary Mind. Hardin Craig was 
genial in Literary Study and the Scholarly Profes- 
sion. James T. Farrell was not genial, and very 
Marxian, in The League of Frightened Philistines, 
about both contemporary and past figures. Kenneth 
Burke's A Grammar of Motives discussed language 
as used in literature and politics. 

Harold Clurman's The Fervent Years gave the 
history of the Group Theatre. Una Ellis-Fermoor 
explored The Frontiers of Drama, while Harley 
Granville-Barker explained The Use of the Drama. 
Fiction writers were considered in: Virginia Woolf, 
by Joan Bennett; Tobias Smollett, by George M. 
Kahrl, and The Career of Victor Hugo, by Elliott 
M. Grant. Charles Frederick Harrold's John Henry 
Newman was partly biography but even more crit- 
icism, on the centennial of Newman's conversion. 

Drama. Tennessee Williams, the year's apparition 
in American drama, publhshed The Glass Menag- 
erie, which seemed very tliin on the page, and 
Battle of Angels, which had lots of blood and fibre. 

f ’ohn v^an Druten, whose talent seemed undimmed 
ly Wtur, published the pleasant I Remember Mama. 
Other Broadway successes included: Philip Yor- 
dan’s Anna Lucasta, Norman Krasna's Dear Ruth; 
Paul Osborn's A Bell for Adano; John Patrick’s The 
Hasty Heart; Louis Solomon and Harold Buch- 
man’s Snafu; Laszlo Bus-Fekete and M. H. Fay's 
Embezzled Heaven. From Britain came: The Ban- 
bury Nose, by Peter Ustinov, hailed as the white 
hope of British drama; Tedious and Brief, and 
Plays for Plain People, by James Bndie, who once 
had been a white nope liimself; Three Comedies, 
by J. B. Priestley, and Emma, adapted from Jane 
Austen by Gordon Glennon. 

But the year was notable for the “unplayable” 
plays, which used the form to say something de- 
manding the form. Such were: W. A. Dwiggins's 
Millenium I, about a future war between man and 
machines; or The Pet Shop, by Gustav Eckstein, 
in which animals played nations, or vice versa; or 
The Bridge, by Stanley Bumshaw, a symbolical 
play about arriving at tne future. 

A couple of interesting patriotic radio plays 
were Norman Corwin's On a Note of Triumph, for 
V-E day, and Stephen Vincent Benet's United We 
Stand. Christopher La Farge's Mesa Verde was a 
verse libretto for an opera. 

Essays. In 1945 essays were truly miscellaneous. 
Jacques Barzun, in Teacher in America, wrote bril- 
liantly about college education. H. G. Wells’ Mind 
at the End of Its Tether prophesied man's near ex- 
tinction. Max Lerner’s Public Journal was made 
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from articles on wartime America. City Develop- 
ment, by Lewis Mumford, dealt widi society’s 
whole structure. Aldous Huxley's The Perennial 
Philosophy quoted mystics and provided a com- 
mentary. Henry Miller's The Air-Conditioned 
Nightmare attaciced America. Bucklm Moon edited 
Primer for White Folks, on race relations. Stephen 
Leacock's Last Leaves were partly humorous, 
partly serious. Kitchen Fugue, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smitn, was about cookinjc^ in wartime and other 
items. F. Scott Fitzj?erald's The Crack-up was 
edited by Edmund Wilson from papers he left. 
Earl Wilson's I Am Gazing into My 8-Ball was 
gossipy and vulgar, and Artie Greengroin, Pfc., by 
Harry Brown, was soldier humor. Lore and legend 
about railroads could be found in Railroad Avenue, 
by Freeman H. Hubbard. Two impressive antholo- 
gies were: The Practical Cogitator, edited by 
Charles P. Curtis, Jr., and Ferris Grecnslet, and 
A Treasur\f of Satire, edited by Edgar Johnson. 

Fiction. Most interesting was a group of ‘‘differ- 
ent" stories, such as E. B. White's Stuart Little, 
about a mouse, or James Thurber's The White 
Deer, a grown-up's fairy tale; or Kenneth Patchen's 
surrealism in The Memoirs of a Shy Pomographer; 
Burner Godden's remarkable exercise in technique 
Take Three Tenses; Frederic Prokosch’s Age of 
Thunder “dissolved in myth"; Peter Bowman’s 
Beach Red, written in poetic prose, a line to a sec- 
ond, a chapter to a minute, in an attacking soldier's 
life; Robert Raynolds' The Obscure Enemy, vio- 
lence, also described in poetic prose; MacKinlay 
Kan tor's Glory for Me, about a returned veteran, 
in verse; Robert Lawson's Mr. Wilmer, to whom 
animals spoke. Many of these could only be called 
failures, but they looked forward 

More conventional and successful were James 
Ramsey Ullman's The White Tower, a mountain 
climbed by an unusual party; Jassy, by Norah 
Lofts, a rural English girl’s romance; The World, 
the Flesh, and Father Smith, by Bruce Marshall, 
about a good priest; Hugh MacLennan's Two Soli- 
tudes, French versus British in Canada; The Fold- 
ed Leaf, by William Maxwell, the friendship of 
two boys; Interim, by R. C Hutchinson, an odd 
English family. 

Sinclair Lewis studied husbands and wi^'es in 
Cass Timherlane. Three 0*C1ock Dinner, by Jo- 
sephine Pinckney, showed family conflicts in 
charleston, S.C. Christopher Lsherwood's Prater 
Violet gave topical overtones to mo^'ie-making. 
Pearl S. Buck's Portrait of a Marriage showed an 
artist coddled by his wife Angela Thirkell pub- 
lished The Headmistress and Miss Bunting, to her 
admirers' delight. A sinister woman appeared in 
Rosamund Lehmann's The Ballad and the Source 
Edna Ferber's Great Son showed a Seattle family 
Utopias were described in Marguerite Young's 
Angel in the Forest. Upton Sinclair's sixth in the 
Lanny Budd series was Dragon Harvest. Josiah E. 
Greene won a prize and exposed human nature on 
a dairy farm in Not in Our Stars. Evelyn Waugh's 
Brideshead Revisited was amusing satire. James 
Street’s The Gauntlet showed the troubles of a 
clergyman. The Happy Time, by Robert Fontaine, 
was a childhood in Ottawa, and Dan Wickenden 
gave a family in The Wayfarers 

Impressive first novels included: Walter Karig’s 
Lower Than Angels, naturalism about a city youth; 
Adria' Locke Langley's A Lion Is in the Streets, 
about an American fascist politician; The House in 
Clewe Street, by Mary Lavin, an Irish small town; 
Ren6 Kuhn’s 84 Chctrlton, a girl's search for in- 
dependence; Arthur Miller's Focus, about anti- 
semitism — ^race relations were the subject of many 


novels and stories this year, but none seemed bet- 
ter than Focus; Ruth Peabody Hamden's Bright 
Star or Dark, about Irish intell^uals; Mary Main’s 
Memory and Desire showed an Argentine estancia. 

Latin America, in fact, was a favorite setting. 
Alice Tisdale Hobart’s The Peacock Sheds His Tale 
was laid in Mexico and about landholders. Jo- 
sephine Niggli published Mexican Village. Betty 
de Sherbinin analyzed Argentine life in By Bread 
Alone. But E. M. Almcdingen's Dasha was laid in 
Russia, and Robert Standish’s The Small General 
in China. 

The ever-popular historical fiction included: 
Thomas B. Costain’s best-selling The Black Rose, 
travel and romance in the 13th centiuy; C. S. For- 
ester’s Commodore Hornblower, about naval war 
ill the Baltic against Napoleon; Marjorie Coiyn’s 
The Marriage of Josephine, to Napoleon; Herbert 
Gorman’s The Wine of San Lorenzo, careful his- 
tory of the Mexican War, Oliver St. John Gogarty’.s 
Mr. Petunia, Virginia one hundred years ago; John 
Brett Robey’s The Innovator, Jerusalem at the 
Crucifixion. 

Novels prompted by the war included: John P 
Marquand s Repent in Haste, a tale of a flyer, Su- 
san Glaspell’s Judd Rankins Daughter, on the home 
front; Glenway Wescott’s Apartment in Athens, 
relations between conquerors and conquered; J. B 
Priestley’s Three Men in New Suits, effects on typ- 
ical English people; Alex Comfort's The Power 
House, attacking today's politics; Gerald Kersh's 
Faces in a Dusty Picture, the North African cam- 
paign; Richard Brook.s' The Brick Foxhole, non- 
combatant soldiers; Albert J. Guerard’s Maquisard, 
the French resistance; Storm Jameson’s The Jour- 
nal of Mary Ilervey Russell, about war and ^^Tit- 
ers. Nicholas Monsarrat’s Leave Canceled showed 
24 hours in lives of an officer and his bride 

James Hilton's So Well Remembered pictured 
a good man. Letitia Preston Osborne's They 
Change Their Skies showed cosmopolitans in Hon- 
duras. Henry Morton Robinson's The Perfect 
Round had to do with a merry-go-round and was 
full of ideas. Frank Baker’s Mr. Allenby Loses the 
Way was also a novel of ideas, disguised. Waller 
Van Tilburg Clark described a boyliood in Reno 
in The City of Tiembling Leaves. 

Among collections of short stories appeared: The 
Collected Stories of Ben Ilecht; Trial Balance, the 
collected stories of William March; Pipe Night, by 
John O'Hara, about shabby people; The Thurber 
Carnival, by James Thm'ber, The Short Stories of 
IJenrtf James, edited by Clifton Fadiman; The 
Demon Lover and Other Stories, by Elizabeth 
Bowen; A Short Wait between Trains, about army 
life, by Robert McLaughlin; The Friendly Per- 
suasion, about a family of O^^^^kers, by Jessamyn 
West; The Forest of the South, Southern stories, 
by Caroline Gordon; Short Stories, all about boys, 
by James Street; The Facts of Life, mostly diffi- 
cult and obscure, by Paul Goodman. 

History. A young new talent appeared in Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., whose The Age of Jackson won 
universal acclaim. Much other good work was pub- 
lished in American history, however. George F. 
Willison described the Pilgrim Fathers entertain- 
ingly in Saints and Strangers. Louis Adamic's A 
Nation of Nations showed the non-Anglo-Saxon 
immigrant's place in American history. Stephen 
Bonsai's When the French Were Here was about 
the end of the Revolutionary War. Lincoln, the 
inexhaustible, supplied material for William E. 
Baringer's A House Dividing: Lincoln as Presi- 
dent-elect, and Jay Monaghan's Diplomat in Car- 
pet Slippers, about his management of foreign af- 
fairs. Thomas A. Bailey published Woodrow WU- 
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son and the Great Betrayal and Alan Cranston The 
Killing of the Peace, both about tlie League of 
Nations issue, but die first anti- Wilson mough 
pro-League. James Truslow Adams edited Album 
of American History, volume ii, illustrations of the 
period 1783-1853. Morris Zucker's The Philosophy 
of American History was an ambitious attempt to 
make prediction and control of history possible. 

Regional histories, so prominent m American 
historiography in recent years, abounded. In the 
Rivers of America series appeared Julia Davis* The 
Shenandoah; Stanley VestaTs The Missouri; Anne 
B. Fisher's The Salinas; in the American Lakes 
series Harlan Hatcher's Lake Erie and Arthur 
Pound's Lake Ontario. Meridel Le Sueur published 
North Star Country about the Dakotas, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and upper Michigan, while Maurine 
Whipple exuberantly insisted This Is the Place: 
Utah. Struthers Burt wrote about Philadelphia: 
City of Brotherly Love. Fred A. Shannon described 
the use and abuse of our land resources from 1860- 
1897 in The Farmers Last Frontier. Henry Christ- 
man described a mid-19th-century anti-rent re- 
bellion in New York State in Tin Horns and Calico. 
Alice Marriott's The Ten Grandmothers was about 
the Kiowa tribe of Indians. George R. Stewart's 
Names on the Land showed how American places 
got named Sylvian G. Kendall’s American Soldiers 
in Siberia described the 1918-1920 inter\ ention. 

In British history appeared: Arthur Bryant's The 
Years of Victory 1802-1812; J. A. Williamson's 
Great Britain and the Empire; Helen Merrill 
Lynd’sEngZflnd in the Eighteen-Eighties: Toward 
a Social Basis for Freedom, about the measures for 
social betterment initiated then 

Ellsworth Huntington showed the effects of so- 
lar cycles on history m Mainsprings of Civilization, 
while Gen. J. F. C. Fuller's Armament and History 
was a little closer to earth. Very close m time wore 
The Story of the Second World War edited by 
Henry Steele Commager, and Unconditional Sur- 
render, by E^ erett Holies, about the European w^ar 
from the high point of German conquest to the 
end. Carlton J. H. Hayes defended his Wartime 
Mission in Spain 1942-1945. J. M. Thompson pub- 
lished Leaders of the French Revolution. Donald 
Culross Peattie’s Immortal Village was a history of 
Venee, in Provence, through the centuries. 

Poetry. Robert Frost amused readers with A 
Masque of Reason, a debate between God, Job, 
Job’s wife, about God's ways. The Collected Poetry 
of W. II. Auden was severely edited by the author, 
as was John Crowe Ransom's Selected Poems. Per- 
haps the final book of new ixiems by Emily Dick- 
inson, Bolts of Melody, was edited by Mabel 
Loomis Todd and Millicent Todd Bingham. Brit- 
ish poets of established reputation who published 
this year included Walter de la Mare with The 
Burtiing Glass and Other Poems, Louis MacNeice 
with Springboard: Poems 1941-1944, Edith Sit- 
well witli The Song of the Cold, C. Day Lewis 
with Short Is the Time, and Edmund Blunden 
with Shells by a Stream. Teremy Ingalls' Tahl had 
the mixed reception usually given epics. Marsden 
Hartley’s Selected Poems joined poetry and paint- 
ing through subject. William Ellery Leonard's son- 
net sequence, A Man against Time, described the 
love affair of an old man, while Paul Engle's se- 
quence, American Child, was about parentliood. 
Volumes covering several years’ previous publica- 
tion, usually with some new worx, included: The 
Selected Poems, 1912-1944, of Alfred Kreymborg; 
E. J. Pratt's Collected Poems; Svlvia Lynd's Col- 
lected Poems; Poems 1920-1945, by David Mor- 
ton, Ogden Nash's Many Long Years Ago. Allen 


Tate's The Winter Sea and Randall Jarrell's Little 
Friend, Little Friend represented the more diffi- 
cult American poets, while Robert P. Tristram Cof- 
fin’s Poems for a Son with Wings and Oscar Wil- 
liams’ Thais All That Matters represented the 
more easy. Alex Comfort's The Song of iMzarus 
had topical overtones. Norman Nicholson’s Five 
Rivers was devotional. A curiosity was A Stone, a 
Leaf, a Door, passages from Thomas Wolfe’s writ- 
ings arranged in verse by John S. Barnes. Also 
noteworthy were; Jon BecK Shank’s Poems; George 
Zabriskie's Like the Root; Cawll Houselander's 
The Flowering Tree; Ian Serrailer’s The Weaver 
Birds; John Malcolm Brinnin’s No Arch, No Tri- 
umph; Francis Meynell's Seventeen Poems; Robert 
Farren’s Rime, Gentlemen, Please. 

Among anthologies; War and the Poet, edited 
by Richard Eberhart and Selden Rodman, cover- 
ing many centuries; The War Poets, edited by Os- 
car Williams; Other Mens Flowers, edited by Vis- 
count Wavell; What Cheer, humorous, edited by 
David McCord. 

B ENFIELD PrESSEY. 

LIVING COSTS AND STANDARDS. The average family 
found it more difficult to maintain customary liv- 
ing standards during tlie first few months of peace 
than at any time during tlie war. Incomes were 
reduced while hvmg costs continued to rise and 
most goods remained as scarce as during wartime. 
Wage earners in industries producing durable 
goods — including munitions — suffered the greatest 
drop m weekly wages, more than fifteen percent 
between April, 1945, the last month of the two- 
front war, and September. Workers in non-durable 
goods industries and white collar workers in gen- 
eral had relatix'cly little reduction in earnings but 
paychecks always had been smaller for these work- 
ers than for wage earners in hea^y industries. 

Most of tlie drop in incomes was the result of 
elmiination of premium payment for overtime 
uork, downgrading of jobs to accord with peace- 
time standards, and a transfer of workers from 
highly paid war industries to peacetime industries 
with lower pay scales. 

Despite the high le\’el of family incomes in the 
war years, a considerable number still received 
very small amounts, forcing them to draw on sa\'- 
ings or go into debt to buy the basic essentials. A 
study, released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
late in 1945, indicated that even in 1944, when 
incomes were at an all-time peak, one-fifth of all 
city families and single persons had incomes of 
$1,500 or less after taxes, and one-half had incomes 
of less than $2,700. More than half of those families 
with incomes above $3,000 achieved this level only 
because two or more persons in tlie family workea. 

This study also indicated that the a\ erage fam- 
ily with an income of less than $1,950 after taxes 
did not “break even" in 1944. Approximately one- 
fourth of all city families in 1944 had incomes 
below tins amount. It should be emphasized that 
an income of $1,950 after taxes left nothing for 
savings or life insurance payments, although the 
average family did buy war bonds, going into debt 
or drawing on savings to do so. JTne difficulty of 
achieving even this oreak even” income is indi- 
cated by the fact that one person would have to 
work 50 weeks a year, 40 hours per week at $1.031i 
per hour to secure this income. Average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing in October, 1945 were 
$0 99. 

These incomes meant a fairly simple le\el of 
Ihing for most families. The family which just 
broke even in 1944 earned $2,070 before taxes, 
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payins $119 in taxes to secure a net income of 
$1,950. Typically such families spent an average 
of not more than 22 cents per meal per person. 
But even at this rate food took 38 percent of the 
family net income. Housing, including rent, light 
and refrigeration, took another 18 percent or $359 
(about $30 per month). Expenditures for cloth- 
ing took $2^, a somewhat higher percentage of 
total income man in prewar years, reflecting the 
sharp advance in doming costs during the war 
years. Household operation and furnishings re- 
quired $140, and medical care $105. The remain- 
ing income was spent on such things as transpor- 
tation, personal care, recreation, and education. 

Since living costs were slightly higher in 1945 
than in 1944, the “break even” point in the latter 

ear would be somewhat above $1,950 after taxes, 

ut no detailed figures are available. 

Significant changes from prewar years in the 
pattern of spending were noticeable. Typically, 
rood and clothing absorbed larger proportions of 
the total at any given income level in 1944 than 
in 1941, reflecting the substantial rise in prices for 
these goods. Because of effective rent controls, 
however, shelter costs did not equal tliese ad- 
vances. The absence from the market of automo- 
biles and durable household equipment was re- 
flected in the much smaller amounts devoted to 
these goods in 1944 than in peacetime. Medical 
care took a larger portion of the total, particularly 
among low income families, with higher costs of 
medical care and possibly a greater need for care 
because of longer hours of work. 

Even though the average family lived simply 
during the war years, it should be emphasized that 
many families were able to improve their level of 
living over prewar levels. Regular incomes and 
assurance of employment enabled many to occupy 
a home to themselves, to buy more and a wiaer 
variety of food, and to dress better than e\er be- 
fore. The improvement of hving standards was es- 
pecially marked for families in which the number 
of earners increased, where the chief earner found 
steady employment in place of unemployment, or 
was able to move from a low wage job to a higher. 
For such formerly low income families the war 
resulted in no more unfavorable economic conse- 
quences than moving to a different city or inability 
to find desired goods in stores, some of which they 
were financially able to buy for the first time. 

The average wage earning family, while experi- 
encing these common inconveniences, maintained 
its standard because of longer hours of work. This 
source of income made it possible for many fami- 
lies to pay taxes, buy war bonds and even to buy 
deteriorated goods or high-price lines without sub- 
stantial inroads on their modest prewar standard 
of living. It is disappearing earlier, however, than 
these burdens on the family pocketbook. Those 
who suffered the most serious loss in living stand- 
ards were those living on pensions or other forms 
of fixed income, and some of those families who 
lost a principal earner to the armed forces. Ra- 
tioning and the unavailability of goods restricted 
the purchasers of the upper income third or so of 
the population. For the average family, however, 
only the durable goods were in short supply by 
prewar living standards. For example, the number 
of pairs of shoes allowed under rationing was 
greater than the normal prewar purchases of the 
moderate income family, altliouA they were of 
inferior qiiality since the armed forces took all of 
the best leather. So, too, civilian per capita con- 
sumption of meat was greater in 1944 and 1945 
(wim rationing) than in the years of 1935-1939. 


Of major importance, however, was the problem 
of maintaining quality, particularly for clothing 
and housefumishings. The deterioration of quality 
— ^not measurable in official indexes — ^placed a 
serious burden on lower income families forced to 
increase their purchases of living essentials because 
of lessened durability of the merchandise they 
could buy. Equally important, and a major factor 
in the rise of living costs during 1944 and 1945. 
was the disappearance of the lower price lines or 
goods normally bought by working men’s families. 
This forced “up-trading” was the principal cause 
of the rise of 16 percent in clothing costs between 
1943 and 1945, and in tlie rise of 18 percent in 
costs of housefumishings. 

The end of hostilities in August brought rela- 
tively little change in the wartime living pattern 
of most families. Goods which had been scarce or 
un<available continued scarce during the first 
months of peace. Housing was even shorter in 
December than in December 1944, low cost cloth- 
ing of prewar quality was generally unobtainable, 
and coal was about as hard to get auring late 1945 
as during the previous winter. Supplies of food 
for civilians were generally larger, however, and 
petroleum fuels were in ample supply. 

Retail prices of ^ living essentials ( as measured 
by the Consumers’ Prices index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) rose about 2 percent in 1945, 
approximately the same as in 1944, and less than 
in earlier years. Prices rose during the first seven 
months of the year to the highest levels since 1921, 
declined during the late summer with seasonally 
lower pnees for fruits and vegetables, and rose 
again during the last quarter of the year. The 
padual advance in prices was not materially af- 
fected by tile end of the war. 

Food prices at retail were only slightly higher 
in December 1945 than in December 1944. The 
housewife, however, no longer had to pay for 
goods with both money and ration coupons. Be- 
tween August and December all foods were re- 
moved from ration lists except sugar, which was 
in poorer supply than during the war. Most other 
foods were ^nerally available, although shoppers 
still had difficulty in finding bacon and hams, 
choice cuts of beef, and cooking fats and oils. But- 
ter was generally obtainable although some stores 
continued informal rationing. Canned fruits occa- 
sionally were in short supplv. Temporary shortages 
of other foods such as milk and eggs developed 
during the early winter but these usually were 
local and of short duration. 

Clothing prices rose 5 per cent, the greatest 
increase for any of the major groups of living es- 
sentials. Most of the increases resulted from the 
continued disappearance of lower price lines, a 
problem which troubled government control agen- 
cies throughout the war. Significantly, such disap- 
pearance, which had been especially characteristic 
of women’s and children’s clothing, was most 
severe in men’s clothing during 1945. Low priced 
cotton garments — shirts, shorts, pajamas — gener- 
ally were unobtainable despite concerted efforts 
of governmental agencies to restore such goods to 
the market. Men’s wool outer-clothing, which had 
been generally adequate during the war, virtually 
disappeared in many areas as needs of discharged 
servicemen were added to the already substantial 
civilian demand. Many, who for patriotic or other 
reasons had postponed piuchases during the war, 
found it impossible to buy clothing which they 
needed, and the outlook was for supplies inade- 
quate to the huge demand during much of 1946. 

Women’s and children’s clothing continued in 
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short supply. Some garments of prewar quality at 
low prices, which were produced under govern- 
ment directive, reached retailers’ shelves but the 
supply of these was far below demand and they 
were sold out almost as soon as they appeared. 

Rents in large cities remained virtually un- 
changed in 1945, imder tight government control, 
but the housing situation was more critical than at 
any time during the war and the real estate market 
was at inflationary levels. The removal of govern- 
ment restrictions on pnvate building in October 
had little eflFect on new residential construction 
since materials remamed scarce. The return of mil- 
lions of discharged veterans, anxious to reestablish 
their homes, aggravated the condition in many 
areas. War production centers remained crowded, 
for laid off workers generally stayed in the areas 
rather than return to their old homes. In Decem- 
ber, tlie President ordered the re-establishment of 
priorities on building materials to channel them 
into production of low and moderate priced homes, 
and asked the Congress for authonty to control the 
price of houses, ola and new. The Price Adminis- 
trator indicated his intention to request authority 
to continue rent controls beyond the statutory lim- 
it of June 30, 1946, and governmental authorities 
estimated that the liousmg deficit would increase 
rather than decrease m 1946. 

In accordance with their long term trend, rates 
for electricity and gas continued to declme frac- 
tionally durmg 1945, but prices for most other 
fuels ad\ancea as in earlier war years. Retail coal 
prices lose to an all-time high as OPA allowed 
price increases in mid-year and again in December 
to co\er hi^er production costs. Coal supplies re- 
mained tight through 1945 because strikes, pro- 
duction slowdowns and decreased labor supply re- 
duced output; the coal made available by cutbacks 
in war production were generally not the kind pre- 
ferred for domestic house heating and tlius did 
little to relieve die situation. Petroleum fuels, on 
the other hand, were adequate by the end of the 
year. Gasoline was removed from rationing mime- 
diately after the cessation of hostilities and sup- 
plies were so plentiful that price wars occurred in 
some areas. Fuel oil was plentiful and those house- 
holders who had oil burning furnaces were m a 
more enviable position during the 1945-1946 win- 
ter than tliose who could use only coal. On the 
Eastern seaboard users of fuel oil and gasoline paid 
somewhat lower prices in December, 1945, than 
in December, 1944, following the removal of war- 
time price increases granted in 1942 to defray tlie 
higher cost of transporting petroleum fuels to the 
East by rail rather Uian tanker. 

Prices of housefumishings advanced 4 percent 
over the year, tlie largest increase for any groups 
except clothing. As in the case of clothing, most 
of the rise was caused by the disappearance of 
lower price lines. In housefumishings this was es- 
pecially important for sheets, curtains, and rugs. 
These goods still were available only in higher 
price ranges at the end of tlie year. 

Durable consumer goods such as automobiles 
and household electrical equipment generally had 
not returned to the market by December. There 
were a few exceptions. Stoves, no longer rationed, 
were on the market in quantity, and dectric heat- 
ers were available in most stores. Other equipment, 
however, such as refrigerators, washing machines, 
and vacuum cleaners, and smaller artides such as 
toasters, were in stores for display purposes only 
and few deliveries were being made to buyers. 
Automobiles were being produced at rates far be- 
low earlier estimates and only a few lucky pur- 


chasers had actually received their cars. The cut- 
back in production of military equipment improved 
the supply of tires and allowed the ending of tire 
rationing at tlie end of the year. 

Cost of miscellaneous goods and services ad- 
vanced 1 percent during 1945. Costs of medical 
care continued to rise fractionally as the relatively 
small numbers of doctors and nurses released from 
military forces remained inadequate to restore pre- 
war standards of service. Service industries such 
as laundries and dry cleaning establishments 
moved to restore prewar service witli the end of 
governmental restrictions, but labor shortages in 
tliese low wage estabhshments contmued to ham- 
per service. 

From the standpoint of the average consumer, 
1945 differed little from immediately preceding 
years except in the promise which it held for a 
return of the peacetime way of life, and it ap- 
peared that many months would pass before this 
could be achieved. 

Galen B. Price. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH, The. The Lutherans in America 
showed a steady growth in spite of wartime ob- 
stacles to parish work and mission activities. Mem- 
bership totals for the United States and Canada 
were: baptized members 5,390,280, confirmed 
members 3,796,516; organized congregations 16,- 
087, ordained ministers 13,953. Total receipts dur- 
ing 1944 were $88,128,888, of which $66,622,542 
was for local expense and $21,506,346 was for be- 
nevolences. A slight increase was recorded in the 
enrollment of Sunday and weekday schools, check- 
ing a downward trend begun in 1940. 

Seventeen separate Lutheran bodies are in- 
cluded in tlie above total, some of tliem with their 
roots going back into the State churches of the 
mother countries in Europe. They have continued 
to experience a desire to work together in closer 
fellowship looking forward to the possibility of 
eventual unity. Eight of the bodies cooperating in 
the National Lutheran Council, comprising about 
two-tliirds of the Lutlierans of America, began a 
new chapter of cooperative activity under the 
Councirs revised constitution, through which they 
have opened up larger channels ot work in the 
fields of American missions, welfare, student work, 
and public relations. Work was continued in co- 
operation with the Missouri Synod to provide an 
adequate ministry for the men and women in the 
armed forces, furnishing abundant religious sup- 
plies to over 770 Lutheran chaplains uiroughout 
the world and maintaining 75 service centers in 
the United States, Canada, Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Europe, the Pliilippines, and China. This 
activity will continue during demobilization, with 
increased service to returning veterans. In addition, 
most of the 42 spiritual centers for war workers 
and their families in industrial areas were main- 
tained at top capacity. An intensive program to 
provide a spiritual ministry to prisoners of war in 
this country was continued cooperatively by the 
National Lutheran Council and the Missouri Synod. 

To finance the above activities and also to sup- 
port the care of the Lutheran orphaned! missions 
throufi^out the world and help rebuild the Lutheran 
Churches of Europe, the National Lutheran Council 
churches raised over $2,200,000 on a budget of 
$1,790,000. A goal of $10,000,000 for the same 
purposes was set for the two years of 1946^7, the 
bulk of this fund to be used in Europe in behalf 
of the orphaned missions. 

In the Synodical Conference, which makes up 
the remaining third of American Lutheranism, the 
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Missouri Synod alone collected over $5,500,000 as 
a special Peace Thank OflFerlng in 1945 to be used 
for reconstruction in devastated areas, an edu- 
cational building program and home missions. The 
Lutheran Hour, a world-wide religious broadcast 
featuring Dr. Walter A. Maier, professor at Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary. St. Louis, reached a 
new high during 1945 in tfie number of broad- 
casting stations employed and nations served. 
Seven hundred and eighteen broadcasting stations 
under 23 different flags carried the Lutheran Hour 
resulting in mail from 59 different countries. One 
hundred and ninety-seven theological students en- 
tered the ministry of the Lutheran Church, Mis- 
souri Synod in 1945. 

In March of 1945, a three-man Lutheran com- 
mission, representing the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil and the Missouri Synod, went overseas, visiting 
bishops of the Scandinavian countries and also the 
World Council of Churches headquarters in Ce- 
iieva. Immediately upon the end of the war in 
Europe, Dr. S. C. Michelfelder was established in 
Geneva as a commissioner of tlie American Section 
of the Lutheran World Convention to supervise re- 
lief activities for American Lutherans and to co- 
ordinate them with similar activities carried on by 
the World Council of Churches. In November 
another joint five-man Lutheran commission, with 
special permission from President Truman, re- 
turned to the continent to in\'estigate conditions in 
the Lutheran Church of Germany. National 
Lutheran Council delegates then called the first 
meeting of the Executi\ e Committee of the 
Lutheran World Convention held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in December, 1945, the first to take plac e 
since May, 1939. 

LUXEMBURG. A grand duchy in western Europe, 
under occupation by German anned forces from 
May 10, 1940, until liberated by Allied armed 
forces late in 1944, Area: 999 square miles. Popu- 
lation (Jan. 1, 1940, estimate): 301,000. Capital: 
Luxemburg. Agriculture was the occupation of 32 
percent of the people. Oats and potatoes were the 
chief crops. Livestock (1939): 154,727 pigs, 107,- 
417 cattle, 18,017 horses, 8,465 sheep, and 3,107 
goats. The mining and metallurgical industries arc 
the most important. In 1939 the output of pig-iron 
and ferro-alloys totaled 1,776,000 metric tons, steel 
ingots and castings 1.824,000 metric tons. In 1938 
there were 35 blast furnaces and 7 steel works in 
operation. The budget for 1940 indicated revenue 
OT 326,600,000 francs and expenditure of 369,000,- 
000 francs. Public debt (Jan. 1, 1940): 1,528,000,- 
000 francs. 

Ev«nH, 1945. During the late winter of 1944-45 
Luxemburg, after having had half its territory 
ravaged in the December offensive of the Wehr- 
macht, was liberated for the second time by Amer- 
ican forces. On April 14 the Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte returned to her country after five years of 
exile. She had established a Consultative Assembly 
in February. On October 21 the voters of the Duchy 
elected a new Chamber of Deputies. Of its 51 
members, 25 represented the Christian-Socialist 
Party, 11 the Labor Party, 9 the Patriotic-Demo- 
cratic Party and 5 the Communist Party, with one 
independent. The reconstituted cabinet was as 
follows: 

Prime Minister — Pierre Dupont, Ohr Soc. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs- — Joseph Bech, Ghr. Soc. 

Minister of Labor — Pierre Krier, Labor 

Minister of Education — Nicolas Margue, Chr. Soc. 

Minister of Justice — ^Victor Bodsnn, I^abor 

Minister of Economic Affairs — Quill Konsbruck, Ohr Soc 

Minister of the Interior — Eumne Schaus, Patr. Dem. 

Minister of Social Welfare— *Charle8 Marx, Comm. 


Luxemborg participated in the San Francisco 
Conference and ratified the Charter August 10. The 
Government was preoccupied throughout the year 
with problems of reconstruction, relief, and re- 
liatriation of refugees. 

FrEDEHICK L. SCIIUMAN. 

MACHINE BUILDING. The sudden termination of 
hostilities in both Germany and Japan found us 
almost as unprepared for peace as we had been 
for war. Munitions urgently needed to carry on 
the war became surplus over night and drastic 
readjustments had to be planned and executed as 
promptly as possible. While this was largely a 
managerial problem it also affected production by 
enabling it to plan for utilizing some of the methods 
developed for war work in peacetime production. 

Among the machining methods which had been 
greatly improved as a result of war work are 
broaching, honing, and milling. Two striking ex- 
amples of advanced broaching practice were 
found in the Rock Island arsenal and the Spring- 
field Armory, both being manufacturing units of 
the Army Ordnance Department. These broaching 
operations included both the cutting of the rifling 
grooves in the rifle barrels and the manufacture of 
many parts used in the making of the new Garand, 
semi-automatic rifle. While guns of 155 mm bore 
had been rifled by broaching in some of tlie best 
gun plants in World War I, the grooving of the 
30 and 50 caliber rifle barrels by the broaching 
method is believed to be new. Both of these 
plants broach their rifle barrels, but the method 
developed at Rock Island is unique and works 
well. 

Tlie Rock Island method uses a different type of 
broach and does not require a guiding cam to 
give the proper helix angle It also grinds the 
teeth off of worn broac hes and uses them in place 
of reamers to size the rifle barrel before broach- 
ing. Springfield has replaced the usual profile mil- 
ler, so common in most gun shops, by broaching 
machines which are used on nearly every part 
that was formerly milled. This involved the ciesign- 
ing and building of some \ery special fixtures for 
hold ing the werk and is but one of the new 
methods which ha\'e been adapted by the arsenals 

Honing has also been used much more exten- 
sively than e\ er before. At the Rock Island Arsenal 
it has become standard practice for finishing both 
the cylinders and plungers for the recoil mechanism 
used on the various field guns. It has also been 
used extensively in making the hydraulic mech- 
anisms or “oleos” of the landing gear of airplanes 
of different types. Its use has also increased in 
many peacetime operations, replacing the cylin- 
drical grinder for many operations. 

Higher speeds and feeds in milling practice 
are now found in many shops where machine 
equipment will permit. This is largely due to the 
extensive researcli that has been made as to pos- 
sible speeds and feeds obtainable with the newer 
types of carbide cutting tools. This is true on both 
the harder steels and on the softer metals, such 
as aluminum and magnesium, which have come 
into use in the endeavor to reduce the weight of 
parts of airplane engines and other mechanisms. 
While much of this research has been done in tihe 
shops of makers of both milling machines and 
milling cutters, definite research programs were 
sponsored by the Office of Production Research 
and Development. These programs were in charge 
of a Mechanical Engineering Committee made up 
of members of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Careful studies were made at bofh the 
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California Institute of Technology and at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan under the direction of this 
committee and Data Sheets giving the results 
of these tests were published and widely dis- 
tributed to shops of various kinds where milling 
was part of their work on war products. The in- 
creased speeds and feeds resulting from^ the ex- 
perience gained in this way had a direct influence 
on the quantity of work produced for the armed 
forces, which included many projects from air- 
planes to tanks. 

The use of welded structures in the building 
of machinery is on the increase. While this is 
not new, as there are examples of broaching 
machme beds and even planers being welded 
previously, its use is growing and some of the late 
examples of frames for large hydraulic and other 
press units, are very striking. Increased use of 
welded bases has been retarded by the teehng on 
the part of many designers that a heavy mass of 
metal was necessary in most machine beds, to 
absorb vibrations due to operations being per- 
formed. It has required time for designers of 
welded bases to prove that, when tlie bases are 
pioperly designeef there are no vibrations to be 
absorbed. 

This trend toward welded structures has spurred 
the makers of both malleable iron and steel casi- 
ngs to improve their practice and to make new 
efforts to sell their products. The final decision will 
depend botli on cost and also to some extent on 
the suitability of the welded metals for bearing 
surfaces. In tlie case of the planer previously 
mentioned it was necessary to attach cast-iron 
wearing surfaces to the welded structure. Some 
machme structures are built up by welding cast- 
ings to the steel frame but it is usually better to 
attach the bearing surfaces by mechanical means 
and avoid the dangers of di.stortion. 

Experience with the highly stressed parts of 
ail plane engines, such as connecting rods, has led 
to the development of what is known as "shot 
peening*’ of the surface after machining. Fine 
pellets of steel are blown against the finished 
surface under considerable pressure, compressing 
the surface a few thousandths of an inch and add- 
ing to its resistance to fatigue stresses while in 
use. This peening replaces the high polish formerly 
considered necessary by some. In the Studebakcr 
plant tliey follow the snot peening with a lacquer 
spray which protects the surface of the metal 
against the corrosive action of perspiration from 
the hands of workmen. This is an added pro- 
tection, not only in the plant where the rods are 
made but also in the storage depots in various 
parts of the globe, and in the field. In the 
tropical countries this is e\ en more important 
than in this country. 

The large numbers of unskilled vvorkers which 
it was necessary to utilize in the making of various 
war products naturally encouraged the desiring 
of more automatic machinery than before and the 
combining of operations where possible. Both 
hydraulic and electrical controls for cutting tools 
by which they followed patterns or templets were 
used in making forging and other dies with semi- 
skilled workers. The most striking development 
of automatic control is the Man-Au-Trol devel- 
oped by the Bullard Co. primarily for use on their 
vertical turret lathe. As at present used it can 
control 40 different settings of the tools without 
attention of the operator. It does not prevent the 
machine being used manually at a moment’s notice 
and the same device is also being applied to the 
controls of other machine tools. 


In addition to simplifying and speeding the 
operation of the machine it also prevents errors 
in setting the tools for any of the cuts needed. 
One application was the machining of the crank- 
case or a large radial engine where a single error 
would scrap the forging as well as all the work 
previously done. In the war effort this would 
mean great delay in addition to the cost. This is a 
phase of the automatic machine problem that is 
not always considered. 

Utilizing experience gained on war work when 
it was necessary to drive machines to their limit, 
the builders of machine tools have, or soon will 
have, new types of machines as well as greatly im- 
proved construction in tlie older types. Some are 
offering to rebuild their own make of war-worn 
macliines for use where obsolescence is not the 
main factor, as in contract and jobbing shops. It 
seems also quite probable that the success of 
having parts built in different shops may carry over 
into peace time products to a considerable extent 

New products such as surface plates of marble, 
granite and glass are likely to make a place for 
themselves. Class gages, which were a war ne- 
cessity, may be made commercially in spite of the 
controversy which their use aroused. It is also 
probable that some of the lower priced machine 
tools which did such good service during the war, 
may find a wider field than bc'fore. With lowered 
machining costs, due to new cutting tools and 
new methods, these machines may provide real 
competition to the better known machines. 

Fred H. Colvin. 

MACY FOUNDATION. Established in 1930 by the late 
Mrs. Kate Macy Ladd m honor of her father, 
Josiah Macy, Jr., tlie Foundation reported total 
expenditures for the year ending Dec. 31, 1945, at 
$406,746; total grants paid $226,000. Drafts are 
not permitted upon tlie endowment, which has a 
ledger value of $6,541,175. Emphasis is placed on 
special problems m medicine which require for 
their solution studies and efforts in correlated fields 
as well, such as biology and the social sciences. 
Approximately $100,000 of expenditures for 1945 
was used for tlie distribution of medical reprints to 
medical officers of our armed forces and our Allies. 
This w'ar Reprint Service has been discontinued. 
President: Dr. Willard C. Rappleye. Medical Di- 
rector and Executive Secretary: Dr. Frank Fre- 
mont-Smith. Headquarters: 565 Park A\'enue, New 
York 21, N.Y. 

MADAGASCAR. A large island, belonging to France, 
located off the southeastern coast of Africa. In- 
cluding dependencies, it has an area of 241,094 
square miles and a population (1936) of 3,797,- 
936, of which 25,255 were French. 

Government. The colony now comprises not only 
Madagascar but the formerly separate colonies of 
Diego-Suarez, the island of Nossi-Be, the island 
of Ste. Marie, and the Comoro Islands. The latter 
are strategically located in the Mozambique Chan- 
nel about halfway between Madagascar and the 
African mainland. The Governor-General is assisted 
by a Consultative Council of Administration and 
an Economic and Financial Delegation comprising 
a French section and a native section. Both the 
French and native sections consist almost entirely 
of elected delegates, who ordinarily meet once a 
year to discuss the budget and other economic and 
financial questions (see Events below). A large 
part of the lower civil and military ofiBces are 
filled by natives. 

Events, 1945. Early in the year the GoNcrnor- 
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General declared that Madagascar was prepared to 
send to France no less than 40,000 tons of cofFee, 
25,000 tons of rice and smaller amounts of other 
items sorely needed by the French consumer, if 
shipping could be obtained. Also early in the year, 
it was announced that reforms were to be enacted 
which would allow the natives greater participa- 
tion in local administration. 

In the spring a decree was signed which created 
a Representative Council. This measure constituted 
a long step forward, since the Economic and Fi- 
nancial Delegation could not concern itself with 
political problems and since in any case the Gover- 
nor-General would overrule its recommendations. 
The new Council was to consist of sixty members: 
twenty elected by the French citizens in Madagas- 
car, twenty natives elected by local bodies, and 
twenty appointed by the Governor-General (eight 
French and eight natives chosen to represent eight 
different economic centers, plus two French and 
two natives selected to represent the trade unions). 
These men were to serve a four-year term and were 
to be elected by a restricted franchise. The body 
was to be a deliberative one and its decisions were 
to be binding. 

Population. A number of different peoples or 
tribes comprise the native population or Madagas- 
car. The most intelligent and numerous are the 
Hova, who speak a language that is related to dia- 
lects of Malaya and Oceania, and which serves 
more or less as a lingua franca for much of the is- 
land. In addition to the various native peoples, 
there are communities of Indians, Chinese, and 


Arabs, many of whom are engaged in the retail 
trade. 

Madagascar has for several decades been the 
object of intense Christian missionary activity, par- 
ticularly by I^otestants. There are now nearly 
2.000 Catholic and about 3,500 Protestant 
churches, in addition to 75 mosques. Most of the 
Hova and the other tribes in the central districts 
have embraced Christianity, while the outlying 
tribes are still largely pagan. Education among the 
natives is also much further advanced than almost 
an 3 ^here else in Africa. In 1939 there were 1,011 
government schools with 126,947 pupils, and 706 
private schools with 94,232 pupils. There are also 
higher institutions for advanced training in medi- 
cine, administration, agriculture, and the like. 

Economy. Madagascar is one of the largest and 
mo.st productive of the French colonial oossessions. 
Soil and climatic conditions are favoraole for the 
production of tropical and subtropical crops over 
wide areas. The principal crops, together with the 
area under cultivation in 1938, were; rice, 1,319,- 
250 acres; manioc, 558,100 acres; maize, 216,162 
acres; sweet potatoes, 296,400 acres; coffee, 230,- 
080 acres; vanilla, 55,340 acres; and sugar cane, 
43,401 acres. Forests are extensive and valuable. 
In 1936 there were 6,000,000 cattle in the colony. 
The beginnings of modem industry may be ob- 
served here and there. Graphite is the principal 
mineral product of the island, 14,400 tons being 
mined in 1938. 

During the last prewar year (1938) Madagas- 
car's imports were valued at 602,710,000 francs 
and her exports at 819,397,000 francs. France sup- 
plied three-fourAs of the imports and took four- 
nfths of the exports. There is thus a considerable 
volume of shipping that calls at the island’s ports, 
of which the most important is Tamatave. The total 
railway mileage exceeds 500 miles. Before the war 
Madagascar was connected with France by a 
weekly air service. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 


MAGAZINES. Few sharp changes marked the re- 
conversion of the magazine industry from war to 
peacetime publishing. The product remained sub- 
stantially unchanged, and to magazines which had 
been straining against paper restrictions and print- 
ing handicaps, the wars end did not mean unlim- 
ited output. Lack of skilled labor, and difficulties 
in the form of strikes, notably at the R. R. Don- 
nelley Company’s huge printing plant in Chicago, 
slowed production. In pace or the Government’s 
program of paper rationing, repealed in September, 
came natural rationing caused by continued short- 
ages. While there was not sufficient paper to take 
care of all demands, enough was forthcoming to 
permit lifting subscription restrictions which were 
in effect during the war; and by the year’s end, 
only a handful of magazines were refusing new 
subscriptions even for one-year periods. 

Advertising. Advertising restrictions were being 
lifted, except in certain magazines like Time and 
Newsweek, so oversold that they still had a con- 
siderable backlog of unfilled space orders. The 
physical appearance of magazines gradually im- 
proved with better paper and larger page and 
type sizes being used at the close of the year 

Advertising revenue of magazines continued to 
gain in 1945, increased still further by the wide use 
of color advertisements. TTie total income from 
magazine advertising in 1945 exceeded $300,000,- 
000, showing an increase of some $29,000,000 or 
almost 10 percent over 1944. An increase in adver- 
tising guarantees and rates was announced by a 
number of publications including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Time, Life, Fortune, Newsweek, Liberty 
and others. 

Circulations climbed to new highs, subject to 
production limitations 

Content. Editorially, there were the beginnings 
of perceptible changes to gear magazines to peace- 
time living. Magazines such as Life, whicn had 
devoted so much space to war features, were in- 
cluding more and more material of domestic, home- 
front appeal. In the last quarter of 1945 there was 
some ‘Var fiction” published, but dozens of stories 
appeared dealing with the returned serviceman, 
his problems of readjustment, etc. In non-fiction 
more emphasis was placed on home building, 
health, general science, etc., and the transition from 
a life of war strain to fireside and neighborly pur- 
suits. 

Expansion and Invostmonts. Financially, the maga- 
zine business had enjoyed spectacular success dur- 
ing the war years, ana at the be^nning of 1945 
there were dozens of new magazines announced 
for publication, many of tliem getting under way 
even before all paper limitations were lifted. Pub- 
lishers were planning to take advantage of the 
stepped-up reading habits of Americans — and new 
and more magazines in various fields were forth- 
coming. Also, elaborate plans were made for re- 
vitalizing established publications. Many large 
publishers spent a great deal of their pre-tax profits 
on research surveys to determine their markets 
and potential readers. 

The successes in the field during the past few 
years have been apparent to more than those in die 
publishing fraternity. Perhaps for the first time the 
industry began to be looked upon as “big business” 
with large profits likely for the investor. Equit- 
able Securities of Nashville, Tennessee, purebred 
in 1945 two influential southern magazines — HoU 
land^s and Farm and Ranch. This investment bank- 
ing corporation paid $450,000 for these two, giv- 
ing it ownership of three publications. The Southern 
Agriculturist having been previously purchased. 
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Liberty was purchased by the Atlas Corporation, 
a Manhattan investment firm, for some $2,000,000. 
This company also owns such profitable publi- 
cations as Silver Screen, Movie Show and Screen-^ 
land, 

Marshall Field extended his publishing interests 
to the magazine field. In addition to his nook and 
newspaper holdings, he purchased the Southern 
Farmer, a monthly with a circulation of some 300,- 
000, through the firm. Cross Country Reports, of 
which he is part owner (with James P. Warburg). 
For editor and publisher of this new publismng 
acquisition, Mr. Field engaged Aubrey Williams, 
former National Youth Aoministration Director. 

Beyond this, Marshall Field formed the Maga- 
zine Coiporadon of America, of which Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture is editorial director, and J. R. Cominsky, vice- 
president of the Saturday Review is business mana- 
ger. This group is engaged in research and plan- 
ning for a new national mass-circulation weekly. 

To insure an adequate paper supply for them- 
selves, several publishers purchasea paper mills. 
Time, Inc. boumt the Bryant Paper Company and 
Maine Seaboard Paper Company. Curtis Publish- 
ing Company purchased the Book Mills of the New 
York and Pennsylvania Paper Company. 

N«w Publicotiont. There was hardly a field that 
was not covered by at least one new magazine, 
either announced or published during 1945. Many 
general magazines came upon the scene, and new 
trade periodicals were put out to meet the demand 
of those businesses which flourished during the 
war. 

The phenomenal success of magazines appealing 
to teen-agers, notably Seventeen, which reached an 
estimated circulation of 800, (KK) in December, 
rompted other publishers to tap this lucrative 
eld. Throughout the past year linage reports show 
Seventeen in the top bracket of the listing for 
women's magazines. Beginning in November, 
another publication made a bid for the profitable 
junior market — Junior Bazaar. This is issued by 
the publishers of Harpers Bazaar and aims at being 
a Yorker'* A monthly selling for 35 

cents, it competes with Glamour, Charm, Mademoi- 
selle, and, to some extent, Miss America. Also bid- 
ding for this market is the American Girl, which 
revamped its format, added color pages and short- 
ened its articles, making an appeal for the 13 to 
17 ^oup. 

Aimed at the women's market are two new 
magazines. Fascination, published by the Avon 
Pocket-size Book Company, which began in De- 
cember, issuing its January, 1946, issue. Also, the 
publishers of Family Circle brought out in October 
the sample issue of a new monthly women's serv^- 
ice magazine. Eve, This will be distributed through 
the chain stores and will sell for five cents. 

A field that is attracting several new publica- 
tions is the veterans' market. While some old mag- 
azines such as Pic and Argosy are revamping their 
magazines and aiming at the returning GI group, 
there have also been a number of new ventures, 
with several others scheduled for 1946. Amvets, 
started by the American Veterans of World War 
II, has brought out a 16-page monthly tabloid. 

Another is Veteran Outlook, from the Public 
AfiFairs Press. It aims to be a “clearing house of 
economic, social and le^slative information for ex- 
servicemen." Army ana Navy Bulletin is a new 
magazine for reservists and other non-regular of- 
ficers. 

Other magazines scheduled in this field are 
Veterans News, Veteran Journal, Convoy America, 


New York Veterans Report, dealing with the 
problems of the ex-serviceman. 

An ambitious publishing venture came in the 
form of Ebony, a Life-size and style picture maga- 
zine for Negroes, with John H. Johnson, editor of 
Negro Digest, acting as editor. 

But these are only a few of the host of publica- 
tions that saw li^t for the first time in 1945. In 
April, AM, a daily trade news magazine, came out 
with a “rehearsal" issue. Scholastic Magazines 
brought out Scholastic Debater for high school and 
ee^ students. A new publication dealing with 
e problems of the girl in business. Business Girl, 
was launched. Picture-Wise, a picture story maga- 
zine, appeared. The publishers of Magazine World, 
trade journal for the magazine trade, announced a 
new publication designed to improve house organs 
— Edit, Others making their appearance were Ra- 
dio Maintenance; RaUway Equipment; Gentlemen; 
Industrial Plastics; Sports Management; Housing 
Progress; Village Chatter, covering topics of interest 
in Greenwich Village; Folklore Quarterly; Mind 
Digest; Containers; Best Stories; Super Market 
Merchandising; Your Home; Power House; Mys- 
tery Book; Labor-Management Digest; South Amer- 
ican Digest, which is written in English and deals 
with South American life and peoples; American 
Products; Televiewer; Two to Six, brought out by 
the publisher of Baby Talk, covering editorially this 
small child group. 

Publishea in Canada but distributed both in 
Canada and in this country is a non-profit magazine 
designed to promote international understanding — 
This Month. Both original and reprint material 
are included from U.S. and foreign publications. 

Labor and Nation made its appearance. It deals 
with national and international lire as they concern 
labor: public opinion as it bears on labor; reviews 
of labor literature. 

To report latest developments to the indusfay, 
air travelers, air schools, sporting and aeronautical 
societies, American Helicopter appeared in De- 
cember. 

Out in November was Commentary: A Jewish 
Review, sponsored by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, which “aims to meet the need for a journal 
of si^ificant thought and opinion on Jewish af- 
fairs.” Commentary incorporates the Contemporary 
Jewish Record, issued by the Committee for the 
past eight years. 

Foreign Editient. With the cessation of hostilities, 
magazines looked towards the potential foreim 
markets, serviced during the war and after By 
government-issued books and magazines. News- 
week's French edition became full-sized, becoming 
the first American periodical to publish a continen- 
tal civilian magazine. Omnihook followed it 
closely with a special new edition in English for 
distribution all over Europe, and an Australian 
edition of Omnibook is announced for early in 
1946. Time, Inc. set up a new company called 
Time-Life International to control the activities of 
Time, Life and Fortune outside the U.S. and 
Canada. The new division of Time is to convert 
the armed service editions from exclusive military 
readership to commercial readership all over the 
world. English editions of Time are printed in 
Sweden, Argentina, Brazil and Hawaii. These are 
die same eoitorially as in the U.S., being flown 
to 22 other countries. In keeping with the bid for 
the foreign market, in June, 1945, the Reader's Di- 

( lest added another foreign langiiage edition to its 
ist, this in Finnish. This makes five foreign lan- 
guage editions of the Digest, the other four being 
in Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic and Swedish. The 
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combined circulation of these foreign language 
editions is over a million and a half. 

As an outgrowth of the prosperify which tlie 
magazine industry enjoyed, many publications have 
expanded beyond the strict mnits of magazine 
publishing. Young America set up a separate edu- 
cational film company, producing 16 mm films, 
specifically designed for supplementary teaching 
tools. Publisher David A. Smart of Esquire ana 
Coronet plans to make instructional soimd color 
films for classroom use. Crowell-Collier formed 
its Editorial Extension to supplement the editorial 
policy of Crowell-Collier Magazines ( Colliers, 
Womans Home Companion, The American), 
through pamphlets, movies, etc., which will aim 
at local community action on problems of public 
interest 

During the past year, Esquire, Look, MademoU 
" selle, Voaue, experimented with television, and it 
is possible that magazines will be a source of 
material for future programs. 

Another instance of this expansion is seen in the 
new line of 25-cent reprints called Bantam Books, 
the first of which were out late in 1945. One of 
the large owners of this new book company, wliich 
is a direct competitor of the highly successful 
Pocket Books, is the Curtis Publishing Company. 

Ravivalt. With the war’s end many suspended 
publications were resumed, or will soon resume 
publication. International Digest, which started as 
a quarterly in June, 1944, and was published ir- 
re^arly from uien until last fall, is now a monthly, 
with the first print order of a quarter of a million. 
Beyond the resumption of the publication of 2n- 
temational Digest in this country, French and 
Spanish editions are in preparation, and a Scandi- 
navian edition is due shortly. 

Everybody's Digest, begun as a quiuterly, be- 
C‘omes a monthly with the February, 1946, issue. 

But many of the suspended magazines will prob- 
ably never be revived. Fawcett Publications, sixth 
largest paper users in the country, dropped from 
63 to 14 publications during the war. Rather than 
resume all these, they win probably concentrate 
on the current leaders. They have already changed 
Life Story Magazine to Today*s Woman, beginning 
September, 1945. Today* s Woman is now designed 
to fit the requirements of the young woman be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30. Anotlier Fawcett pub- 
lication, True, gradually became a ‘‘slick with a 
strictly masculine approach.” Fawcett has also been 
concentrating on the promotion of their comic 
grouD, having added a number of monthly, bi- 
monmly and quarterly comics. And Fawcett’s 
True Confessions Magazine made a sales record, 
becoming in the summer the largest-selling maga- 
zine on American newsstands. During the first six 
months an average of 1,959,405 copies of each 
issue were sold on the newsstands. Startling De- 
tective Magazine, suspended in August, 1944, was 
resumed with the January, 1946, issue. 

Yankee, which had been published intermittently 
during the past few years, resumed publication. 
Other resumptions were Dare Devil Aces, Sport 
Novels, True Aviation — and Print resumed in Janu- 
ary. 

SutpMtions. There were also some suspensions. 
Many of these had purely wartime interest. 
Among them were Yank, Flying Cadet, Tricolor, 
South Today, Aerend, American Prefaces, Fantasy, 
Woman* 8 World, Air Pilot and Technician and BaU 
tie Birds. 

Oev«rnm«nt Rulings. The long-continued case of 
the Postmaster of the United States vs. Esquire, 
regarding the right of Esquire to a second-class 


mailing privilege, entered a new phase in June 

1945. Tlie U. S. Court of Appeals reversed the 
lower court’s findings that Postmaster General 
Frank C. Walker “had rightly deprived the pul> 
lication of its second-class mailing privileges.” 
Associate Justice Thurman Arnold left no doubt 
that he saw no basis for Walker’s stand. This vic- 
tory for Esquire was hailed as an affirmation of the 
freedom of the press. The case was reviewed by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, which upheld the de- 
cision of the U. S. Coiurt of Appeals. 

With tlie cut in the appropriation for the OWI, 
periodical activities by the government were some- 
what curtailed. But a number of magazines met 
the demand from our Allies for information about 
the United States. Two such were started in 
France — Voir, a picture magazine with a circula- 
tion of some 520,000, and Choix, a digest monthly 
produced Jointly by the U. S. and Britain. Voir 
was suspended in August, as all of these maga- 
zines were designed merely to fill the gap until 
French publishing activities are resumed. There 
are counterparts of them in other European coun- 
tries. America and America Illustrated for Russia; 
Kijk for Holland-Belgium, and two new ones for 
distribution in Germany: Heute, a monthly pic- 
ture magazine, and Auswahl, a digest publication. 

Forucott. At the year’s end there were a large 
number of new magazines in the offing, many of 
which, dated January, 1946, made their appearance 
late in 1945. Among these was Picture-News, 
which aims to enliven current events with comic- 
book appearance and format. It covers books and 
movies, science, and entertainment. 

Four new juvenile magazines were announced 
for early 1946 by Parents Institute: Polly Pigtails, 
Sport Stars, Calling All Boys, and Calling All Kids. 
They will contain articles, stories, movie reviews, 
some comics and rotogravure sections, and thev 
aim to be of better quality than the run-of-the-mill 
juveniles. Parents Institute is also resuming publi- 
cation of True Aviation, Picture Stories, Real 
Heroes, Funny Book. All of these, plus Calling All 
Girls and True Comics, will be known as the 
Parents’ Junior Quality Group. 

Further elaborate announcements and advertis- 
ing campaigns have been carried on for some 
large-scale ventures. One of the most noteworthy 
is Science Illustrated, bought by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company and being entirely revamped so 
that only the name remains. It will be a monthly, 
selling for three dollars a year. An initial print 
order of 500,000 is planned, with a circulation 
guarantee for the first issue of 250,000. 

Another announcement of importance was that 
of Curtis Publishing Company s new magazine. 
Holiday, to make its first appearance with March, 

1946, out in February. Counting on a postwar 
travel boom, Curtis has been working on this mag- 
azine for some time. It is designed for the “man, 
woman and child who wants to go places and know 
what he'll find when he gets there.” This 50-cent 
monthly will concentrate on the vacation and holi- 
day market. 

Aside from these large enterprises, there are a 
number of smaller ventures scheduled. Among 
these is The Califomian, a national fashion con- 
sumer magazine also covering travel, screen and 
fiction. Salute, produced by former editors of Yank 
and Stars and Stripes, will be on the stands with a 
February issue. 

Horizons, a new cultural and recreation maga- 
zine for the Midwest, will be launched in Chicago. 

Early in the new year Fawcett planned Best 
Detective Cases, a slick rather than a pulp. 
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In April, Travel and Camera, published by U. S. 
Camera Publishing Coloration, will bow in, re- 
placing t/.S. Camera Quarterly, which was sus- 
pended during the war. 

United States News Publishing Corporation will 
initiate some time during the first half of 1946 a 
new weekly newsmagazine. World Report, This is 
to be profusely illustrated, “devoted entirely to the 
reporting and explanation of the news and back- 
ground of, international affairs.” 

Competing with the American News Trade Jour- 
nal, the publishers of Magazine World are bringing 
out Newsdealer, aimed at the dealers who distrib- 
ute independently of the American News Com- 
pany. 

Tne first issue of Farm Quarterly, handsomely 
illustrated, for those who want to farm for profit, 
prowessive farmers, county agents, and agricul- 
tural students, was to appear on March 1. It is 
published by the publishers of Automotive Digest, 
Minicam Photography, Writers Digest, American 
Savings Journal, and will sell for 50 cents. It will 
be sold both on subscription and on the news- 
stands within a 750-mile radius of Cincinnati. 

Farrell Publishing Company will bring out a 
companion magazine to The Woman to be called 
Womans Digest. 

A new quarterly, Baby Post, is distributed free 
to customers of stores of the Associated Merchan- 
dise Corporation. It is edited by the editors of My 
Baby. 

The Atom; Bestsellers, a monthly containing 
condensations of tliree or four books in each issue; 
CQ, a radio amateur’s journal; Smart; The Design 
for Living; College ana University Business; Cos- 
metic ana Drug Preview; Public Works News, are 
among the dozens of periodicals in prospect. 

In the expenmental stage, Curtis Publishing 
Company has a picture magazine due late in 1947, 
rumors persist, with few details a\'ailable, of a 
new opinion magazine of the quality type to be 
launched by Tmie, Inc.; and tliere are vague re- 
ports of experiments with Magazine X by Look 
Magazine, and a new venture by Crowell-Collier. 

There has been some speculation among pub- 
lishers as to the effect of this onslaught of new 
ublications on newsstand sales, where there will 
e dozens of bidders, old and new, for the maga- 
zine reader’s money. Some feel that the impetus 
given magazine reading during the war years is 
likely to continue the boom. On tlie other hand, 
findings of the American News Company survey 
in November, 1945, showed a slump, particularly 
in the sale of comics and pulps. In tne areas most 
affected by the industrial strikes, tlie sales were 
oorest. The closing of various Army and Navy 
ases in the south Atlantic and west south central 
regions also caused a decline in sales in those re- 
gions. The only exception was in weeklies and class 
magazines, which actually increased in some of 
those sections. 

A. S. Buback. 

MAGNESIUM. Production of primary magnesium in 
the United States, which had shot to 183,584 short 
tons in 1943, and declined to 157,100 in 1944, 
subsided to 33,500 in 1945, less than any year since 
1941. 

A frantic plant construction program early in 
the war left the industry with annual production 
capacity of 293,000 short tons, never fully utilized. 
Or this capacity, 263,000 was owned by the gov- 
ernment, representing an investment of $369.- 
446,164. 

Of the 12 companies who owned, or managed 


for the government, 16 plants during the peak of 
wartime demand, only Dow Chemical Co. was in 
commercial production at the end of 1945. Dow 
owns outright 18,000 short tons of annual produc- 
tion capacity at Midland, Mich., and Freeport, 
Tex. It holds a purchase option on adjoining gov- 
ernment-owned facilities at Freeport ^th a 9,000 
tons annual capacity and another government 
owned plant at Velasco, Tex., with 36,000 tons 
annual capacity. During the war the process of ex- 
tracting magnesium raw materials from sea water 
was perfected to such an extent that Dow will 
concentrate its postwar production at the Freeport 
plant, on the Gulf of Mexico, built in 1940. 

Permanente Metals Corp., owned by the Henry 
J. Kaiser interests, at the end of the year was en- 
gaged in experiments arnied at reducing jDroduc- 
tion costs at its Los Altos, Calif., planj^ located 
about 75 miles south of San Francisco. The plant, 
which uses the carbothermic reduction method, 
has a rated capacity of 12,000 tons a year. 

Built to produce magnesium in a hurry, with 
the least possible use of critical materials, the gov- 
ernment owned plants showed widely varying pro- 
duction costs. Lowest costs achieved by each of 
the various plants, exclusive of interest and depre- 
ciation, ranged, at those using the electrolytic proc- 
ess, from 11.51 cents per lb. at Velasco, Tex., to 
57.26 cents per lb. at Lake Charles, La. Plants 
using the ferrosilicon process showed minimum 
costs of from 18.32 cents per lb. at Luckey, Ohio, 
to 55.05 cents per lb. at Dearborn, Mich. Mag- 
nesium metal sells for 20.5 cents per lb. 

Aircraft and incendiary bomb manufacture used 
tlie bulk of magnesium produced during the war, 
with relatively smaller amounts for tracer and in- 
cendiary ammunition, alloying with aluminum, 
and export. Estimates of annual postwar consump- 
tion quoted by the Surplus Property Administra- 
tion range from 25,750 short tons to 32,250 short 
tons, with the aircraft industry still the principal 
consumer. Other civilian uses of the metsu, whose 
principal selling points are its light weight and 
ease of machining, are seen in passenger automo- 
biles, trucks and busses, portable tools, reciprocat- 
ing parts of machinery, furniture, ana other uses 
where weight is a factor. 

The Surplus Property Administration recom- 
mended on December 7 that six of the government 
plants be retained for magnesium production dur- 
ing periods of national emergency. Providing, with 
the privately owned plants, a national annual ca- 
pacity of 127,000 tons, these plants are located at 
Freeport and Velasco, Tex.: Spokane, Wash.; Ca- 
naan, Conn.; and Painesville and Luckey, Ohio. 
The remaining seven government owned plants, 
the SPA urged, should be sold or leased for other 
industrial purposes. It appeared that several of 
these would be acquired oy the electro-chemical 
industry, which, like magnesium production, de- 
pends on sources of cheap power. 

World magnesium production capacity was esti- 
mated at the end of 1944 to total from 394,200 to 
419,200 short tons annually: United States, 293,- 
000; Germany, 35,000-55,000; United Kingdom, 
30,000; Japan, 15,000-16,500; Russia, 5,500; Italy, 
5,000-5,500; Canada. 5,400; France, 3,300; and 
other countries, 2,000^,000. 

Charles T. Post. 

MANCHUKUO. A former empire in northeastern 
Asia, established under Japanese protection Mar. 1, 
1932; occupied by Allied armed forces following 
the surrender of Japan in 1945. It comprised the 
Chinese provinces of Fengtien, Kirin, and Heilung- 
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Idang in Manchuria, and Jehol and the six northern 
counties of Chahar in Inner Mongolia. Capital, 
Hsinking. 

Ar«a and Population. Including the South Man- 
churia Railway Zone imder direct Japanese juris- 
diction but excluding Kwantung (q.v.), the area 
of Manchukuo is estimated by Japanese sources at 

503.013 square miles. The population at the census 
of October. 1940, was 43,234,000 ( 23.920,000 
males, 19,314,000 females). As of Jan. 1, 1940, 
there were estimated to be 37,581,833 Chinese 
and Mongols (Mongols numbered about 1,000,- 
000), 1,162,12 y Koreans. 642,356 Japanese, and 
67,710 of other nationalities. Estimated popula- 
tions of the chief towns in 1939 were: Mukden, 
834,703; Harbin, 473,42% Hsinking, 395,855; An- 
tung, 214,972; J^rin, 135,000; Newchwang, 168,- 
931. 

Production, Trade, otc. See preceding Year Books 
for statistics to 1940. 

Oovernmont. Under the Constitution of Mar. 1, 
1934, as amended Tuly 1, 1937, Manchukuo was a 
monarchy in which the Emperor exercised both 
executive and legislative powers, the latter being 
subject to the approval of the Legislative Council, 
an advisory body appointed by the Emperor. There 
was a Privy Council, a State Council, and a Gen- 
eral Affairs Board. ( See under Events. ) 

Evonts, 1945. The Chinese territory of Manchuria 
together with the territories of Inner- and Outer- 
Mongolia, which lie directly west of Manchuria, 
constitutes an empire comparable in climate, agri- 
cultural and mineral resources to the section of 
the United States stretching from the Great Lakes 
westward through the Dakotas to Montana and 
southward to Nebraska. 

It is the only section of Chinese territory where 
large scale farming and stock raising is possible. 

Together these territories have a total area of 

2.378.013 square miles or about nine times as 
much as Texas. Aside from Russian Siberia and 
Korea, Manchuria is nearer to the United States 
than any other section of Continental Asia. 

Manchuna has long been known as the **cockpit 
of Asia” due to the complicated politics of tne 
territory and the number of international conflicts 
which nave been fought on Manchurian territory. 

Racially the native inhabitants of Manchuria, 
the Mancnus, are closely akin to the Mongols. Both 
the Mongols and the Manchus have conquered 
China, the Mongols in the 13th century and the 
Manchus in the 17th century. However, both con- 
querors were absorbed into the more highly cul- 
tured and fecund Chinese population. Also, being 
nomadic, neither the Manchus nor the Mongols 
were able to withstand the tides of Chinese immi- 
^ant farmers and merchants which swept into 
meir countries from the densely populated areas 
to the south. Chinese migration into Manchuria 
and Inner-Mongolia. prior to the Japanese inva- 
sion, exceeded a million a year. Most of the Chi- 
nese came from the densely populated provinces 
of Shantung, Hopei and Honan. Of Manchuria's 
35,000,000 odd population, the overwhehning ma- 
jority are of Chinese blooa. 

Intwrnational Conflict. China's first treaty with a 
foreign state, Russia, was signed at the Siberian 
town of Nerchinsk, a short distance west of the 
Manchurian border, in the 17th century. The 
treaty constituted China's first oflBcial recognition 
of Imperial Russia's expansion into the Far East. 
The treaty marked the beginning of recorded rela- 
tions between China and Russia which have gener- 
ally, but not always, been peaceful. In the Chinese 
Ming Dynasty ( 1368 to 1643 a.d. ) Manchuria em- 


braced the northern part of Korea, the present 
Russian Maritime Province and other territories of 
Siberia east of Lake Baikal, including Sakhalin Is- 
land. In three treaties sign^ with Russia in 1689, 
1727 and 1858, usually following armed conflicts. 
China lost most of her Siberian territories north of 
the Amur and east of Lake Baikal to Imperial Rus- 
sia. In 1860, by the Treaty of Peking, Cfiina recog- 
nized the Amur-Ussuri fovers as the border be- 
tween Manchuria and Russian Siberia. In these 
territorial readjustments China surrendered to 
Czarist Russia a land area practically as large as 
present Manchuria. 

High Point of Csarist Cxpon§ion. The high point of 
Czarist expansion into this section of Nortneastem 
Asia was in the years between 1896 and 1903, 
which embraced the period of the so-called “Boxer 
Rebellion'' in North China when all of the Powers 
sent troops into the Peking area. Russia took ad- 
vantage of the situation to improve her strategic 
position by the construction of railways and ports 
which provided access to the waters of the Pacific, 
thus making Russia an Asiatic-Pacific Power as 
well as a European Power. In 1896 Russia obtained 
from China a concession to build a railway across 
north Manchuria connecting the Lake Baikal dis- 
trict with Vladivostok. The railway was known as 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. In 1897 China pant- 
ed to the Czar a lease on the Liaotung Peninsula 
of South Manchuria and the right to build a naval 
base at Port Arthur at the tip of the Peninsula on 
the warm waters of the Yellow Sea. In 1898 China 
granted Russia the right to build a railway di- 
rectly across Manchuria from north to south, con- 
necting the Russian Siberian lines with Port Arthur. 

Between 1900 and 1903 Russia sent large forces 
into southern and eastern Manchuria ostensibly to 
rotect her railway rights and port concessions, but 
er expansionist activities in Manchuria precipi- 
tated war with Japan which resulted in Russia's 
defeat Russia was forced in the resulting peace 
treaty which was signed at Portsmouth, N. H., in 
September, 1905, to surrender to Japan Port Ar- 
thur and adjacent territorial and dock interests and 
the railway which the Russians had built from 
Harbin in North Manchuria to the tip of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, as well as the so-called Kwantung 
Leased Area and the then undeveloped port or 
Dairen. In the Treaty of Portsmouth (N. H.) Rus- 
sia declared she had no territorial designs in Man- 
churia which were prejudicial to the sovereignty 
of China. 

Ruffia Renounced AH Rightt. In 1917, following the 
Bolshevist Re>'olution, Soviet Russia renounced all 
czarist “rights” in Manchuria and on July 25, 1919, 
declared mat all mining, forestry and other con- 
cessions secured by the czarist remme by force 
would be returned to China and that all treaties 
would be revised “on a basis of equality,” includ- 
ing renunciation of Russian exterritorial ri^ts. The 
only Russian property over which tlie Soviet Union 
maintained control was the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way crossing north Manchuria, which the Soviets 
ultimately were forced to sell to the Japanese at a 
sacrifice, following the Japanese intervention in 
Manchuria in September, 1931. China protested 
against the sale on the grounds that the line crossed 
Chinese territories and China legally owned a half 
interest in the property. 

Japan Expands into Manchuria. Japan's acquisition 
of Russian properties in South Manchuria in 1905 
was followed by a period of intense imperialist ex- 
pansion in Manchuria. The Russian railway was 
converted to standard gage and equipped in ac- 
cordance with American railway standards. Dairen 
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was developed into a modern port and Ae teni- 
tory between Dairen and Mukden and including 
northern Korea was developed into a modem in- 
dustrial base second only to that of Japan proper. 
Within this area were the Fushun Colliery, largest 
open-cut coal mine in the world, the large Anshan 
Iron and Steel Works and numerous industrial 
plants including textile mills, chemical plants and 
various munition plants and war industries. 

Puppet Stat9 of Manchukuo. In 1932 the Japanese 
Kwantung Army defied the world and, despite 
protests by the United States and Great Britain 
and other countries, set up the puppet state of 
Manchukuo, placing on the throne the Manchu 
“Emperor” Henry Pu-Yi, popularly known as the 
“Boy Emperor” who had been deposed by the 
Chinese Republicans at Peking in 1912. His new 
title was “Emperor Kangteh” of Manchukuo. So- 
viet paratroopers, dropped at the Manchukuo cap- 
ital Hsinking on Aug. 22, captured and interned 
Emperor Kangteh “in a safe place.” 

The high point of Japanese aggression in Man- 
churia was reached in September, 1931. when Jap- 
anese Armies belonging to the so-called Kwantung 
or Manchurian branch of the Imperial Forces, 
seized Mukden, tlie capital of Manchuria. The 
seizure took place at night without prior notice. 

China Deponded on Geneva. While Chinese forces 
put up some resistance, particularly in North Man- 
churia, China referred the case to the Lea^e of 
Nations at Geneva which, after prolonged debate, 
supported China's position. More than fifty nations 
represented there condemned Japan and ordered 
the territory restored to China. Japan refused to 
recognize the League’s action and proceeded to oc- 
cupy and fortify all of Manchuria, including most 
of Inner, or Southern Mongolia. Strategic railways 
were built chiefiy leading to points on the Russian 
Siberian and Mongolian borders. The railways of 
northern Korea were connected with those of East- 
ern Manchuria, almost encircling the Soviet Far 
Eastern port of Vladivostok. Indications pointed 
toward a further Japanese invasion of Siberia and 
Outer Mongolia, but after two armed clashes, one 
near Vladivostok and the other on the Mongolian 
front, the Japanese apparently decided to forego 
their aggressive designs on Russia and shortly after- 
ward entered into a Non- Aggression Pact with the 
Soviet Union in which Russia recognized Japan’s 
position in Manchuria and Japan recognized Rus- 
sia’s position in Outer Mongolia. 

Japan’s invasion in 1931 which involved the 
scrapping of all post World War I treaties, includ- 
ing the arms limitation and other agreements of the 
Washington Conference, actually marked the be- 
ginning of World War II, for Japan’s action was 
riiortly followed by Mussolini's invasion of Abys- 
sinia and Hitler’s violation of Austria, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Rueela Refurnt to the Par Eaet. The latest ch^ter 
in the checkered history of Manchuria dates from 
Russia’s entrance into the War in the Pacific. The 
Soviet declaration of war against Japan (dated, 
Moscow, Aug. 8, 1945) was as follows: 

1. After the defeat and capitulation of Hitlerite 
Germany Japan was the only power continuing 
the war. 

2. The demand of the three powers — United 
States, Britain and China — of July 26 for the 
unconditional surrender of the Japanese forces 
was declined by Japan. Thus me proposal of 
the Japanese Government to the Soviet Union 
concerning mediation in the Far East loses its 
significance. 

3. In view of the Japanese refusal to surrender. 


the Allies approached the Soviet Government 
with a proposal to join the war against the 
Japanese ag^essors and thus shorten the time 
for ending the war, reduce the number of vic- 
tuns, and aid in the general restoration of peace. 

4. True to its duty as an ally, the Soviet Govern- 
ment accepted the proposal of the Allies and 
joined the declaration of the Allied Powers. 

5. The Soviet Government believes that such a 
policy is the only means that can bring closer 
the ending of the war, liberate people from 
further sacrifices and suflerings, and give the 
Japanese a chance to avoid the danger and 
destruction which Germany lived through after 
its refusal to accept unconditional surrender. 

6. In view of the above the Soviet Government 
declares that beginning tomorrow, that is Au- 
gust 9, 1945, the Soviet Union considers itself 
in a state of war with Japan. 

The Soviet Far Eastern Army began hostilities 
against Japan at 12:10 a.m. Thursday (Aug. 9), 
launching a sudden attack along the Siberian-Man- 
churian border just an hour after Moscow’s decla- 
ration of war became effective. 

RuMBiane Attack at Seven PointB. According to a re- 
port on August 14, less than a week following Rus- 
sia’s declaration of war, the Soviet forces invaded 
Japanese occupied territory in Manchuria at seven 
pomts: (1) the western end of the Chinese-East- 
ern Railway; (2) from Outer Mongolia; (3) west 
of Vladivostok; (4) north of Vladivostok in the 
vicinity of Hulin; (5) in the vicinity of Kha- 
barovsk near the mouth of the Sungari River: ( 6 ) 
southern end of Sakhalin; (7) in the Kurile Is- 
lands. In north Manchuria the Soviet objective, 
aside from seizing the Chinese-Eastern Railway 
was the capture of the old Russian metropolis of 
Harbin. On the eastern Manchurian front the ob- 
jective was the terrain to the west of Vladivostok, 
the purpose being to occupy the Japanese railway 
lines and fortified points to the west of the Russian 
port. Later the Russians invaded northern Korea. 
The Soviet commanders on the various fronts in- 
cluded Marshal Alexander M. Vasilevsky, western 
and Mongolian front, directed at Harbin; eastern 
front, westward of Vladivostok, Marshal Kirill A. 
Meretskoff; valleys of the Sungan and Ussuri Riv- 
ers, Gen. Maxim Purkayeff; west bank of the Ussuri, 
Marshal Meretskoff; western Manchuria Marshal 
Rodion Y. Malinovsky, Commander of tlie Trans- 
baikalian Army, partly made up of horsemen. In 
addition to the land attacks it was reported that 
the Soviet Far Eastern Fleet, based at Vladivostok 
had attacked the Japanese ports of Yuld and Rashin 
on the upper northeastern coast of Korea, opposite 
Vladivostok, using Marines. The Russian Fleet was 
commanded by Admiral Ivan Yumasheff. The 
troops landed on the Kurile Islands were air-bome. 

According to reports from Washington and Lon- 
don the Soviet Union had from 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 
000 troops available in the Far East, a considerable 
portion being based in Outer-Mongolia. 

It was thought that the Russian-Mongolian 
Army in Outer-Mongolia was ready to drive in a 
southeasterly direction through Kalgan directly on 
Peking. 

JIvfsId Long Proparod. An article in the New York 
Times by C. L. Sulzberger, dated at Geneva on 
Aug. 9, stated that Soviet preparations for invad- 
ing Manchuria had been proceeding quietly for 
several months. Mr, Sulzberger, who had been in 
Mosew for several months, said that military mis- 
sions from Outer Mongolia had been hol^g con- 
ferences in Moscow. Also that trips of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Brig. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 
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between Chunking and Moscow had been con- 
cerned with axiomatic phases of the expected 
Russian war declaration against Japan and possible 
repercussions in China resulting from the Soviet 
action. „ _ _ 

According to Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
Commander of -^erican forces in China, Japanese 
withdrawal of troops from central and south China 
was partly due to Japan^s anxiety about a possible 
Russian invasion of Manchuria and north China. 

The Moscow radio reported on August 10 tliat 
the Republic of Outer Mongolia had declared war 
on Japan and was prepared to send ten Red Army- 
trained tank, infantry, and cavalry divisions into 
the struggle in western Manchuria. 

Rvuiam Ufd Mongolian Bam. A Moscow repoit 
on Aug. 15 claimed that a “two-pronged drive,*’ 
presumably from Outer Mongolia, nad carried the 
Russian Army to within 125 miles of China’s an- 
cient capital. Peking. The authority for the report 
was General Alexei Antonov, Chief of tlie Red 
Army General Staff. He said that this particular 
Russian drive was spearheaded by planes and tanks 
and was slashing across southern Chahar province 
of Inner-MongoUa, already reaching a point only 
twenty-five mues from Kaigan on the old Caravan 
Route running from Peking to Mongolia and Sin- 
kiang. It was thought by some that tins Russian 
drive into Inner Mongolia had some connection 
with the later advance into the region by Chinese 
Communist troops which later occupied Kaigan. 

On Aug. 18 the southern wing of Marshal 
Rodion Y. Malinovsky’s Transbaikal Army occu- 
pied Chifeng, capital of Jehol Province directly 
north of Peking and only 150 miles from the sea. 
This represented a 120 mile drive directly east- 
ward from the Outer Mongolian border. 

Mukden stated, Aug. 16, that all Japanese troops 
in Manchuria had ceased fighting, but that the 
Russian forces were continuing tlieir advance on 
all fronts despite Emperor Hirohito’s capitulation 
proclamation. The Russian general staff regarded 
Hirohito’s capitulation as “merely a general decla- 
ration of unconditional siurender,” and until tlie 
Japanese issued an order to the Army to surrender 
its arms “Russia cannot consider it a complete ca- 
pitulation.” 

The Russian Commander-in-Chief, Marshal Al- 
exander M. Vasilevsky, on Aug. 18, sent an order 
to the Japanese Chief Commander in Manchuria, 
Gen. Otozo Yamada, to dispatch his Chief-of-Staff, 
General Hata to Harbin immediately so that he 
could board a Soviet plane to be transported to 
Khabarovsk, the Soviet Military Headquarters, to 
discuss the surrender terms. Marshal Vasilevsky 
stated that orders had been issued to the Soviet 
armies to cease military operations. 

JapanoMB Had Million Mon. Moscow estimated the 
Japanese Kwantung Army in Manchuria and other 
Japanese forces in Korea and Sakhalin Island to 
number 1,000,000 men. 

Reports from Moscow, and Soviet Army Head- 
quarters in Harbin, Changchun (Hsinking) and 
Mukden, Aug. 20, indicated the Russians had 
almost entirely occupied Japan's stolen Manchuri- 
an Empire of 503,013 square miles and 39,000,000 
population. 

An Allied war prison camp at the town of Sian, 
100 miles north of Mukden, was liberated by the 
Russians, Aug. 24. The camp contained 1,698 pris- 
oners. including twenty-eight American and other 
Allied ofiBcers. Among them were Lt. Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright, MaJ. Gen. George M. Parker 
of the U. S. Army, and Lt. Gen. A, E. Percival, 
Commander of British forces in Malaya. 


By Aug. 27 the Russians had taken 438,000 
Tapanese prisoners; two days later tlie bag had 
been increased to 586,000 officers and men, and 
the Japanese were surrendering at the rate of 25,- 
650 a day. The surrendered included 111 Generals, 
with booty of 687 aircraft, 347 tanks, 957 guns of 
various caliber, 711 mortars, 3,355 machine guns, 
more than 200,000 rifles, 108 radio stations, 1,789 
trucks, 118 tractors and other vehicles, 9,708 
horses, 727 ammunition dumps and large quanti- 
ties of food. Among the generals was Otozo Ya- 
mada, Commander-in-Chi^ of the Japanese forces 
and twelve members of his staff. 

RutBian§ Occupy Port Arthur. The Russians an- 
nounced tliey had occupied the great Czarist mili- 
tary and naval base of Port Arthur and had or- 
dered all Japanese to leave the port which Russia 
lost to Japan in 1905. Over the Port Arthur radio 
they declared they were engaged in a “systematic 
cleansing of Port Artliur’s Japanese scum”; and 
they proclaimed their intention of developing Port 
Arthur into “one of the mightiest naval bases in 
the Pacific.” 

Will Fortify Kurilos. Russian sky-borne troops 
which occupied the Kurile Islands took off from 
Kamchatka peninsula. The first landing was made 
on Sliimushu Island close to the Japanese naval 
base at Paramushiro. Paramushiro was the frequent 
target of American Aleutian-based planes, only 
750 miles away. The U.S.S.R. planned to develop 
new harbors on the Kamchatka peninsula opposite 
Alaska con\'erting the 20 odd islands of the fomicT 
Japanese Kurile group “into a veritable bastion 
forming a screen of steel for protecting Russian 
Pacific waters,” and maintaining permanent gar- 
risons on the Kuriles “in order to assure Russia 
free access to tlie Pacific.” 

“We Waited Forty Years'' — Stolin. In an address 
commemorating the Russian victory — East and 
West — Stalin aechired tliat Russia had a special 
account to settle with Japan. Japanese aggression 
against Russia went back to 1904, when the Japa- 
nese “took advantage of the weakness of the Czar- 
jst Government and treacherously attacked our 
country without waniing.” Russia suffered defeat. 
Japan seized Sakhalin and strengthened her hold 
on the Kuriles “thus locking all outlets to tlie 
ocean. It was plain Japan set herself the aim of 
wresting from Russia her entire Far East. In 1918, 
after the establishment of the Soviet system, Japan 
took advantage of the hostile attitude of Britain, 
France and the United States toward the Soviet 
Union and again attacked our country and for 
four vears ravaged our people.” Stalin then re- 
ferred to the Japanese attacks on Siberian outposts 
m 1938 — ^at Lake Khasan (near Vladivostok) and 
at Khalkhingol on the Mongolian border — ^which 
were beaten off. “For forty years we have waited 
for this day,” he declared. “Our Soviet people did 
not spare their strength or labor for the sake of 
victory ... I congratulate you, my dear com- 
patriots, on the successful termination of the war 
and the coming of peace — glory to our Far Eastern 
troops and the Pacific Fleet.” 

Authorizod at Yalta. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes stated on Sept. 4 that Russian occupation 
of the south half of Sakhalin and the Kuriles, and 
the old Czarist interest in Manchuria, had been 
authorized at the conference of the Big Three 
— Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin-— at Yalta in the 
Crimea. He said he did not think the United States 
would raise any objection. 

The New York Herald-Tribune called attention 
to the fact that during the war with Japan the 
Kurile Islands “took on a malign significance for 
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Americans as they provided a stepping-stone to tl)e 
Aleutians.” 

Amartean Supplies Helped Russia. Russian partici- 
pation in the war against Japan was greatly facili- 
tated by American supplies sent to Siberia by plane 
from Alaska and across the Pacific from Portland 
to Vladivostok. The United States began turning 
over Liberty ships to Russia at the rate of 20 a 
month in the summer of 1944. They flew the Rus- 
sian flag and carried war materials from Portland 
and other West Coast ports to Vladivostok. Each 
ship was valued at $1,500,000. Value of materials 
shipped to Siberia amounted to $1,700,000,000, of 
whidi $900,000,000 represented airplanes, tanks, 
jeeps, ammunition and other war materials as well 
as large (juantities of railway and construction ma- 
terials. 

ChintM-Ruttian Truaty of Allionco. Dr. T. V. Soong, 
Chinese Premier and Foreign Minister went to 
Moscow immediately following the San Francisco 
Conference, for the purpose of reaching an under- 
standing with Russia concerning the relations of 
the two countnes in Manchuria and Mongolia and 
\arious other issues. The fact that Dr. Soong held 
frequent conferences with the American Ambas- 
sador in Moscow indicated American interest in 
the subjects under discussion. Accordmg to Wash- 
ington, early in August, the following subjects were 
on the agenda: (1) Formation of a coalition gov- 
ernment in China to gi\’e adequate representation 
to the Chinese Communists. (2) Reco^ition of 
Outer Mongolia by China as an independent state, 
and recognition of Russian special interest in the 
area. ( 3 ) Passage over and possible return to Rus- 
sia of the Chinese Eastern and South Manchuna 
railroads. (4) The right to reestablish a naval 
base at Port Arthur, tlie least concession being 
provision for ample dock facilities for commerce 
routed to the ice-free port. (5) SoMet concurrence 
in the Cairo Declaration assuring the independence 
of Korea. (6) China’s agreement to Japan’s return 
to Soviet Russia of the lower half of Sakhalin Is- 
land. (7) China’s support for annexation by Rus- 
sia of the Japanese Kurile Islands, or at least a 
sufficient number to give adequate ^aranty of 
protection to Vladivostok and the mainland. (8) 
Discussion of Russia’s and China’s position with 
lespect to the future status of Indo-China. (9) A 
guarantee by Russia of a ‘‘hands-off” policy toward 
Manchuria, with assurance of having a friendly 
neighbor. (10) Russian non-interference in the 
internal affaiis of China and promise of fullest co- 
operation for the industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural and cultural de^"elopment of postwar China. 

Truaty Publithud August 14. The text of the Rus- 
sian-Chinese Treaty of Friendship was made pub- 
lic in Moscow on Aug. 14, the day the Japanese 
accepted the surrender terms of tlie Potsdam Ulti- 
matum. The essential parts of the treaty consisted 
of five agreements concerning the disposition of 
the Chinese-Eastern, South Manchurian and other 
Manchurian railways, tlie naval base at Port Ar- 
thur, the acRacent port of Dairen, Manchuria as 
a whole, ana the status of the former Chinese ter- 
ritory of Mongolia. The five supplementary agree- 
ments Vere as follows: 

1. The former Japanese-owned South Manchu- 
rian Railway and me former Russia-Chinese owned 
Chinese Eastern Railway are to be amalgamated 
into the Chinese Chang-Chun Railway System 
under joint Chinese-Russian ownership and con- 
trol as a purely commercial enterprise for a pe- 
riod of thirty years, following which they are to 
revert to China. The Chinese Government is to 
have charge ol the railway police and of the main- 


tenance of normal order and the guarding of rail- 
way premises and properties. The railways are to 
be subject to Chinese taxes. The Manchuria rail- 
ways may not be used to transport Soviet troops, 
“except in a period of war against Japan.” The 
Soviet Government has the right to transport on 
the railway “by transit without customs administra- 
tion, military equipment in sealed carriages, which 
will be guarded by Chinese railway police but not 
escorted by Russian troops.” 

China will set up a Chinese Chang-Chun Rail- 
way Company and an administration of five Chi- 
nese and five Russians will be constituted. The 
chairman will be a Chinese member, the deputy 
chairman a Russian. In decisions concerning ad- 
ministration the chairman’s vote counts as two. The 
administration wiU appoint a managing director 
and deputy director, tne former Russian, the latter 
Chinese. Lower oflScials, including station masters, 
are to be equally divided among Russian and 
Chinese. 

2. Port Arthur, the former Russian base at the 
tip of the Laotung Peninsula, which was taken over 
by Japan, is to become a joint Chinese-Russian 
base for a period of thirty years. 

3. The Japanese port of Dairen, chief commer- 
cial port of Manchuria which was developed by 
the Japanese, is to be a free port with a Russian 
harbor master. All goods in transit to and from 
Russia arc to be exempt from customs duties at 
Dairen. 

4. With these exceptions Russia is to respect 
China’s full sovereignty throughout Manchuria and 
agrees to withdraw all troops from that territory 
within three months after Japan’s formal surrender. 
(The date of withdrawal agreed upon was Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946, according to a Moscow report.) 

5. China recognizes the independence of Oliter 
Mongolia, subject to a plebiscite. Russia agrees to 
respect the independence of Outer Mongolia. (A 
later announcement from Moscow stated the Mon- 
gols had voted “unanimously” in favor of inde- 
pendence.) The Russians also agreed to avoid in- 
terference in the internal affairs of Sinkiang, or 
Chinese Turkestan. 

The life of the Chinese-Russian Alliance is to be 
thirty yecurs and Russia is to render moral and 'mili- 
tary assistance to the National Government of 
China. The treaty was signed by Molotov on behalf 
of Russia and by Dr. Wang Shih-Chih, Foreign 
Minister, on behalf of the Chinese National Ciov- 
ernment. Tlie treaties w'ere ratified by both govern- 
ments on August 24. 

Of particular significance was the clause in the 
treaty in which Russia states its willingness to ren- 
der China moral support and military assistance 
and otlier material resources, “this support and 
assistance to be given fully to the National Govern- 
ment as the Central Government of China ” This 
declaration aroused widespread interest since there 
had been rumors the Soviet Government would 
sup^rt the Chinese Communist remme at Yenan. 

Tlie new treaty quickly received a severe test 
in Manchuria where Communist troops succeeded 
— ^with Japanese assistance — in gaining control of 
certain regions prior to the arrival of the Chinese 
Nationalist Army. (See reference to General Mar- 
shall and Kuomintang-Communist Controversy in 
the China section.) 

Soviet Comeback. Belief was general tliat Russian 
invasion of Manchuria and the new 30-year treaty 
marked the return of Russia to the Far East, with 
renewed force and vigor far exceeding that which 
carried the forces of the Czar into tliese fertile re- 
gions a half century ago. That Japan realized the 
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significance of the Russian come-back was evi- 
denced by Japan's seizure of Manchuria in 1931 as 
a supreme Japanese effort to forestall the Russian 
move. 

It was thought that China's action in granting 
the Russians a naval base at Port Arthur would 
prevent China from pressing Great Britain to re- 
linquish her base at Hong Kong. 

John B. Powell. 

MANDATCD TERRITORIB. Following is a list of terri- 
tories conquered from the German and Turkish 
empires during World War I and mandated by the 
League of Nations to various of the Allied Powers 
imder the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Mandated Temtory Mandatory Power Former Owner 

Cameroons, British . . . Great Britain Germany 

Cameroun, French . France Germany 

Japanese Pacihc Islands Japan Germany 

Nauru British Empire Germany 

New Guinea, Territory of . Australia Germany 

Palestine . . .... Great Britain Turkey 

Ruanda-Urundi . . Belgium Germany 

Samoa, Western New Zealand Germany 

South-West Africa Union of South Africa Germany 

Tanganyika Territory . Great Britain Germany 

Togo, French France Germany 

Togoland Great Britain Germany 

Iraq, a territory mandated to Great Britain, be- 
came an independent state by treaty with the 
mandatory power on June 30, 1930. Iraq was ad- 
mitted to membership in the League or Nations 
and the mandate terminated on Oct. 4, 1932. Syria 
and Lebanon were proclaimed independent repub- 
lics on Sept. 16 and Nov. 26, 1941, respectively, 
by Gen. Georges Catroux, the Free French High 
Commissioner. On Dec. 27, 1943, an agreement 
was signed between representatives of the French 
National Committee of Liberation and of Syria and 
Lebanon, by which all powers and capacities ex- 
ercised hitherto by France under mandate were 
transformed as from Jan. 1, 1944, to the Syrian 
and Lebanese governments. As a result of the de- 
feat of Japan in World War II, the Japanese Pa- 
cific Islands passed to the control of the Allied 
Powers. 

MARCUS. A small island in tlie Pacific (24° N. and 
153® 30' E.), 1,185 miles southeast of Tokyo; oc- 
cupied by the Japanese in 1899; under Allied con- 
trol following me surrender of Japan in 1945. 

MARITIME COMMISSION, U.S. The U.S. Maritime 
Commission, established by the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, is charged wifli the creation, develop- 
ment, and maintenance of an American Merchant 
Marine, adequate to serve as an auxiliary to tlie 
armed services m times of emergency; to carry all 
tlie nation's domestic water-borne commerce, and 
a substantial portion of its foreign trade. 

A long range program to construct ships for re- 
placement of obsolescent and over-age vessels was 
initiated in 1937-38, envisioning the building of 
500 ships within ten years. At the same time a 
comprehensive system of training seamen was es- 
tablished, and other measures t^en to insure the 
regulation and satisfactory operation of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine under guidance of the Act 
of 1936. 

An upward revision of building schedules was 
made in 1939 when an increasing burden was 
thrown on the United States merchant fleet by the 
outbreak and spread of war in Europe. Extension 
of aid to the nations aligned against the Axis in 


1940 and the greater commitments planned under 
lend-lease led to the planning of an emergency 
ship construction program, put into operation in 
the spring of 1941. The first Liberty ships — the 
emergencv-built vessels that came from the yards 
in so prolific a number in 19^ and 1943 — ^were 
delivered the same month that Pearl Harbor was 
attacked. 

A directive to the Commission from the Presi- 
dent early in 1942 set the amount of shipping to 
be built that year at eight million deadweight tons 
and double that amount in 1943. The enormous 
productivity of the shipyards in the emergency pro- 
-am raised the amount of tonnage constructed un- 
der Commission direction in 1942 to more than the 
goal that had been set. As the emergency program 
made further advances in 1943, the year's total 
reached more than 19 million tons. In the first two 
years of wartime ship construction in the United 
States there were built 2,642 vessels. Their agg^-e- 
gate carrying capacity of 27,328,358 deadweight 
tons replaced all the snipping losses suffered by die 
United Nations. 

At the beginning of 1944 the Commission an- 
nounced that the emergency program would be 
curtailed during the year and that construction of 
faster cargo vessels and of special types for use of 
the armed services would be given emphasis. Pro- 
duction in 1944 was 1786 ships agmegating 16,- 
299,985 deadweight tons. Though this was about 
one-sixth less than the record made in 1943, it 
includes a number of large vessels built for or con- 
verted to military use, showing comparatively little 
deadweight tonnage. In light displacement (the 
amount of water a ship disj^aces v^en unloaded ) , 
the tonnage built m 1944 exceeds the 1943 figure. 

Dunng the first 11 montlis of 1945, 1,060 ships 
of 10,383,000 deadweight tons were delivered. 
This period saw the completion of the Liberty and 
Victory ship programs as well as of the T2 type 
tankers. 

War Shipping Administration. The WSA was cre- 
ated by an Executive Order of the President in 
February, 1942. It was given strategic control, for 
duration of the war, over all ocean-going vessels 
belonging to the United States except those under 
jurisdiction of the armed ser\ices. The traming 
functions of the Maritime Commission were trans- 
ferred to WSA. The U.S. Maritime Service for the 
training of seamen and their upgrading, and the 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps for the training of 
young men directly as ships* oflBcers were expanded 
to proportions by which tlie demands for ships' 
personnel have continuously been met. The Re- 
cruitment and Manning Organization supplements 
the efforts of owners, operators, and maritime un- 
ions in manning ships by seeking out experienced 
seamen ashore and inducing them to return to sea, 
and by taking whatever measures are necessary to 
prevent sailing delays for lack of crews. 

Ships under control of WSA moved three-quar- 
ters of the 62 million long tons of export cargo from 
the United States in 1943. This rate of movement 
was about 20 per cent greater in 1944. 

In the first six months of 1945, 48,225,000 long 
tons of cargo were exported on WSA controlled 
vessels. Of this, 11,850,000 tons were bulk liquid 
cargo, the rest military and dry cargo. On No\'eni- 
ber 1. there were 4,442 merchant ships of 46,839,- 
000 deadweight tons under WSA control. 

In conjunction with the British Ministry of War 
Transport, the War Shipping Administration con- 
trols, from a stratemc standpoint, the pool formed 
by coalition of all the shipping services of the 
United Nations. 
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United Maritims Authorftv: The United Maritime 
Authority was established in November 1944 to 
coordinate efForts of the United Nations in meeting 
shipping problems from the time of the defeat of 
Germany until six months after the cessation of 
hostilities with Japan. Participating members are 
the United States, United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
Norway and France. Associate members include 
Belgium, Canada, Greece, Poland, Australia, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Denmark, India, New Zealand, Sweden, 
and the Union of South AJFrica. 

Meeting in October, the UMA decided to main- 
tain control over commercial ship operation until 
six months after September 2, date set for suspen- 
sion of hostilities. Delegates also agreed upon sev- 
eral steps to be taken in the interihi period to 
simplify the operation of UMA control. 

Emory S. Land. 

MARKLE FOUNDATION, John and Mary R. Established 
in 1927 by John Markle. Limits its major activities 
to grants to institutions in support of special proj- 


ects in medical research. Appropriations made in 
1944 amounted to $520,084, while grants paid and 
operating ex^nditures were $505,974. There were 
in progress during the year 135 separate projects 
receiving aid. The year-end market value of the 
principd account was $17,226,085. President, 
Thomas W. Lament; Vice-President, George Whit- 
ney; Treasurer, Vernon Munroe; Secretary, Flor- 
ence E. Quick; Assistant Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary, Irene R. Power. 0£Bces: 14 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

MARRIAGE STATISTICS. The Census Bureau says it 
was due to “better economic conditions and . . . 
wartime psychology” — but, whatever the cause, 
1942 was the marryingest year in the history of the 
United States: 1,758,000 marriages, being 13.1 out 
of every 1,000 of the population. The previous 
year was only a little below that figure with a rate 
of 12.6, and the following years scaled down to a 
10.9 rate m 1944; in 1945 the trend was again up, 
reaching 1,600,000. Tbat meant a five-year surplus 


MARRIAGE LAWS REQUIREMENTS * 
[As of January I, 1945] 


Physical Examination and Blood Waiting 
Minimum Marriage Age Common Marriage Test for Male and Female Period 



Specified in Law 

Law 

Prohibitions, 

■ 


Scope of 

Before 




Mamageg- Infectious 

Date of 


Laboratory 

Issuance of 

State 

Male 

Female 

Are Valid 

Diseases 

Enactment 

(a) 

Teat 

License 

Ala 

17 

14 

Yea 

None 

(b) 

15 da. 

(g) 


An/ 

18 

16 

No 

None 





Ark 

18 

16 

No 

None 





Calif 

18 

16 

No 

None 

1939 

30 da 

(c) 

3 da. 

Colo 

18 

18 

Yes 

None 

1939 

30 da. 

(e) 


Conn 

10 

16 

No 

None 

1935 

40 da. 

(c) 

5 da 

Del. 

18 

16 

No 

Yes* 





Fla 

18 

16 

Yes 

None 





Ca. 

17 

14 

Yes 

None 




5 da. 

Idaho 

14^ 

12- 

Yes 

None 

1943 

30 da. 

(c) 


III 

. 18 

16 

No 

None 

19.39 

15 da. 

(g) 


Ind 

18 

16 

Yes 

None 

1939 

30 da 

(c) 


Iowa . 

16 

14 

Yes 

None 

1941 

20 da. 

(c) 


Kan 

18 

16 

Yes 

None 





Ky 

16 

14 

No 

None 

1940 

15 da. 

(0 


La 

18 

16 

No 

None 

(») 




Maine 

10 

16 

Yes 

Yes 

1941 

(c) 


5 da 

Md 

18 

16 

No 

None 




2 da. 

Mass 

18 

16 

No 

None 

1943 

30 da. 

(r) 

5 da. 

Mich 

18 

16 

Yes 

None 

1939 

30 da. 

(g) 

5 da. 

Minn 

. 18 

16 

No 

None 




5 da. 

Miss 

14d 

12- 

Yes 

None 




5 da. 

Mo 

I,** 

15 

No 

None 

1943 

15 da. 

(c) 


Mont 

. 18 

16 

Yes 

None 





Neb 

18 

16 

No 

Yes 





Nev. 

18 

16 

No 

None 





N H 

14 

1.3 

No 

None 

1937 

30’da. 

(c) 

5 da 

N.J. 

Hi 

12- 

No 

None 

1938 

30 da. 

(c) 

2 da. 

N.M 

. 18 

16 

No 

None 





N.Y. 

16 

14 

No 

None 

1938/ 

30 da. 

(c) 

3 da. 

NC. 

16 

10 

No 

None 

1941 

30 da. 

(c) 


N.D 

. 18 

15 

No 

None 

1939 

.30 da. 

(c) 


Ohio 

18 

16 

Yes 

None 

1941 

30 da. 

(c) 

5 da 

Okla 

18 

15 

Yes 

Yes 





Ore. 

18 

15 

No 

None 

1937 

10 da. 

(h) 

3 da. 

Penn. 

16 

16 

Yes 

None 

1939 

30 da. 

(c) 

3 da. 

R.I 

18 

16 

Yes 

None 

1938 

40 da. 

(c) 


S.C 

18 

14 

Yes 

None 





8.D. 

18 

15 

Yes 

None 

1939 

20 da. 

(c) 


Tenn 

. 16 

16 

Yes 

None 

1939 

30 da. 

(g) 

3 da. 

Texas 

. 16 

14 

Yes 

None 

(J) 




Utah 

. 16 

14 

No 

Yes 

1941 


(e) 


Vt. 

18 

16 

No 

Yes 

1941 

30‘da. 



Va. 

18 

16 

No 

None 

1940 

30 da. 

(c) 


Wash 

. 14- 

12- 

No 

Yes 




3 da. 

W Va 

. 18 

16 

No 

None 

1939 

30 da. 

(o) 

3 da. 

Wis. 

. 18 

15 

No 

None 

1939 

15 da. 

(c) 

5 da. 

Wyo 

16 

10 

Yes 

None 

1043 

30 da. 

(g) 



• Time allowed between date of examination and issuance of 
license. 

In 1919 law adopted applying to male only; laboratory test 
authorised but not required 

• Syphilis 

• Common-law marriage age 

• Syphilis and other venereal diseases. 

/ Amended in 1930. 

• Venereal diseases 


* Syphilis and gonorrhea 

< In 1924 law adopted applying to male only, laboratory test 
authorised but not required. 

i In 1029 law adopted applying to male only ; no provision as to 
laboratory test. 

< "Yes” indicates that the state prohibits the marriage of those 
with a transmissible disease in an infectious stage. 

■^Information furnished by the Women’s Bureau, U.S. D i 
partment of Labor. 
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above normal peacetime weddings of nearly a mil- 
lion and a half. 

This repeats, only more intensely, the experience 
during World War I, when the number rose 
sharply from 1915 to 1917, then declined as men 
were mipped overseas; but tbis time the rate has 
stayed above normal instead of falling below as in 
1918. 

The permanency of most wartime marriages, 
whose prime attributes were speed and emotional 
impulse, faces serious jeopardy. By the beginning 
of 1946 more than half of the war-wed servicemen 
had returned to civilian life and one out of every 
four of these 800,000 men were almost immediately 
entangled in divorce proceedings. In the Feb. 3, 
1946, issue of The New York Times Magazine, Jere 
Daniel stresses six basic reasons that form the 
poundwork for these divorces and sraarations; the 
haste with which ill-acquainted couples wed; sepa- 
rations forced upon them by the war; disillusion 
which accompanied return; economic ills which 
beset them during reconversion; adultery, another 
handmaiden of war; and the foreign mesalliances 
contracted by soldiers overseas. The present plight 
of war marriages gives rise to the prediction that 
two out of three war marriages will end in separa- 
tion or divorce by 1950. 

During 1945, 10.8 per cent more marriage li- 
censes were issued in cities of 100,000 inhabitants 
or more than during 1944, according to the Bureau 
of the Census statistics. 

During tlie seven years for which this informa- 
tion is available, the 1945 total of 568,713 marriage 
permits granted in these major urban areas was 
exceeded only once — in 1942, the national peak 
year for marriages. Although the 1945 total was 
4.4 per cent below that for 1942 (594,908), it was 
39.1 per cent higher than the estimated total for 
1939 (408,989), the last year during which the 
United States, broadly speaking, was operating 
under peacetime conditions. 

Two sharp marriage peaks in 1945 reflected tlie 
changing war scene. The rises during the first half 
of 1945 were preceded by a decline of 0.9 per 
cent — ^with a total of 258,917 — ^from the January 
to June total for 1944. This minor decrease was a 
strong contrast to the issuance of marriage licenses 
in the last half of 1945 when 309,796 licenses were 
issued in the major cities, indicating an increase of 
23.0 per cent over the July to December total for 
the previous year. During this part of 1945, July, 
November and December reached new peaks. The 
July rise, in large part, may have been caused by 
marriages during redeployment furloughs; the No- 
vember and December peaks, by marriages of dis- 
charged veterans. 

More than half of the men who ever marry do 
so before the age of 25 years, and women before the 
age of 22 vears, according to an ans^lysis of the 
Biureau of the Census. The analysis is based on the 
median age at the time of the first marriage for 
those men and women who ever marry during the 
course of their lives. For men who ever marry, the 
estimated median age at first marriage is 24.3 years; 
that is, one-half marry at a younger age than 24.3 
years, and one-half at an older age. The correspond- 
ing figure for women is 21.6 years. 

The median age at first marriage has changed by 
only a small amount over a long period of time. 
Apart from biological factors, the ages at which 
people marry are largely determined by social 
customs, which change rather slowly within a 
given population group or area. During any one 
year, of course, the number of men and women 
who marry is affected by economic conditions and 


by the psychological temper of the people at that 
time, and for a mort while these factors may have 
some effect also on age at marriage. Over long 
periods, however, such variations have tended to 
balance out. 

MEDIAN AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE FOR ALL MEN 
AND WOMEN WHO EVER MARRY, FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, COMPUTED FROM THE CENSUSES OF ISaO 
TO 1040 


(MtdtattM for ftmalet in 1940 baaed on data from Sample C 
for all women ever married, to 64 yeara old, Med%ana for femalea 

prior to 1940 and for malaa in all ceneua yeara eatimaleafrom com- 
plete count of male and female population by tige and marital 
atatua) 


Cenaua Year Male Female 

1940 . ... .... 24 3 21 G 

1930 . . .... .24 3 21.3 

1920 .... . . 24.6 21 2 

1910 ... .... 26.1 21 6 

1900 . 26 9 21 9 

1890 .26.1 22.0 


Statistics computed by life table methods shovs^ 
that eleven out of every twelve persons reaching 
the age of 15 in the United States eventually mai^ 
According to these figures the year of age in which 
tbe largest percentage of single women are married 
is 23 and for single men, 26 or 27. As indicated m 
the accompanying table, 21.3 percent of the single 
women attaining the age 23 are married within a 
year, and likewise 17.3 per cent of the single men 
attaining the age 26. From these high points tbe 
percentages married in the current year decline 
rather slowly with increasing age, dropping below 
8 per cent for women at age 32 and for men at 
age 36. 

CHANCES OF MARRIAGE FOR SINGLE PERSONS, 
AS COMPUTED BY LIFE TABLE METHODS 

{Baaed on data for period 19B0-S9) 


Percent Who Percent of 

Marry Within Percent Who Population 


Aye 

Year* 

Ever Marry 

Single, 1940 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female Male 

Female 

15 > part. 

0.1 

1.0 

02.2 

93.6 

99 8 

98 8 

lOi’^ears 

03 

24 

02.4 

03 6 

99.7 

96 1 

17 3 ears 

09 

45 

92.6 

93 6 

99.3 

91 0 

18 years 

1.9 

8.6 

02.6 

93.3 

97.9 

82 3 

19 years 

42 

12 0 

92.7 

92.9 

94 6 

73 0 

203 "earH 

6.7 

16 6 

92.6 

92 1 

89.1 

62 8 

21 3 ears 

9.4 

18.2 

02 3 

00 8 

81.0 

54 4 

22 3'ear8 

12.5 

20.8 

01.8 

80 0 

72.8 

40 2 

23 3 cars 

16.3 

213 

909 

86 3 

62.9 

38 7 

24 years 

16.9 

20.9 

89.6 

82.8 

64.3 

32.9 

26 years 

17.0 

18 0 

88 0 

78 6 

46 9 

28 6 

26 years 

17.3 

16.0 

86.9 

73 7 

40.8 

26 1 

27 3 ’ear 8 

17.3 

13.3 

83.4 

68 9 

35.0 

22 0 

28 years 

17.1 

11.7 

80.3 

64.4 

30.6 

20 1 

29 3 ears 

16.8 

10.7 

76.6 

69 9 

26 2 

17.7 

30 years 

15.9 

9.6 

72 3 

65.3 

25.2 

17.9 

31 years 

13.1 

8.6 

67.6 

60 8 

21 0 

14 7 

32 years 

117 

7.7 

63 0 

46 4 

20.9 

14 7 

33 3 ' ears 

10.6 

6.8 

68.6 

42.1 

1&6 

13 0 

34 years 

93 

69 

54.1 

38 0 

17.2 

12 6 

35 years. 

82 

49 

49.7 

34.3] 



36 years 

7.2 

4.4 

46 6 

31.0 



37 years 

63 

39 

41.6 

27.9 

► 16.3 

11 2 

38 years . . 

6.6 

3.5 

38.1 

26.2 

1 


39 years 

4.9 

3.0 

34 8 

22 61 

1 


40 years 

4.5 

2.7 

31.7 

20.2 

12.6 « 

oe® 

46 years 

2.6 

1.6 

19.1 

11.3 

11 

8 . 6 * 

50 years .... 

1.6 

0.8 

11.1 

6.1 

iio«- 

87‘« 

65 years 

0.9 

0.4 

6.2 

3.2 

10 8 » 

87« 

60 years 

0.6 

0.2 

3.3 

16 

10 5" 

03« 

65 and over. 


. . 

1.9 

0.8 

9.8 

9.3 


• Percent of persona sini^le at beginning of year of age who 
marry during the year. This figure indicates tbe chance of mar- 
riage withia one year from attaining the specified age. 

• Percent of persons single at beginning of year of ago who 
marry in that year and all later years. This figure indicates the 
total chance of marriage for persons who nave attained the 
specified age. 

• Percent single in age group 40-44, 46-49, etc: data for single 
years not available. 
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MARTINIQUE. A French island colony in the West 
Indies, between the British islands of Dominica 
and St. Lucia. Area, 385 square miles. Population 
( Jan. 1, 1940 ) , 260,000, mostly Negro and mulatto, 
with about 5,000 whites. Fort-de-France, the capi- 
tal, had 52,051 inhabitants; Le Lamentin, 16,303. 
Sugar, cacao, bananas, pineapples, and rum are 
the main products. Trade (1938; in U.S. dollars): 
imports 96,756,000; exports $8,918,000. Budget 
(1937): 101,100,000 francs. The colony is ad- 
ministered by a Governor, aided by a privy council 
and a general council. All citizens without regard to 
color enjoy the same civil and political ri^ts as 
Frenchmen in the mother country. The general 
council, which votes the budget, and the municipal 
councils are elected by universal suffrage. In addi- 
tion, the colony was represented in the French 
Parliament by 1 senator and 2 deputies. Governor: 
Cieorges Parisot (appointed Dec. 5, 1944). 

MATERIAL COORDINATING COMMIHEE— United States 
and Canada. A Committee created May 14, 1941, to 
make possible the free exchange of vital informa- 
tion between responsible o£Bcials of Canada and 
the United States relating to their supplies of stra- 
tegic raw materials. The United States members are 
William L. Batt, Edward Browning, Jr., and George 
H. Emery. The Canadian members are G. C. Bate- 
man and H. J. Symington. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. This year saw the death of 
Dr. Walter B. Cannon, one of America’s most re- 
nowned physiologists, who died October 1, 1945, 
at his summer home in Franklin, New Hampshire. 
He had been the George Higginson professor and 
head of the Department of Physiology since 1906, 
at the Harvard Medical School, retiring in 1940 
with the title of Emeritus. His 34 years in this im- 
portant professorship afforded him an opportunity 
for tremendous influence on the lives of many 
living practitioners of medicine. In his book on 
“The Wisdom of the Body,” Doctor Cannon said 
that his first research in the pursuit of medicine 
was a study of the phenomenon of swallowing. 
Thus began a long career of physiologic investiga- 
tion. For his distinguished achievements he was 
awarded the Baly Medal of the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1931, and the gold medal of the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Sciences in 1934. Ip 1941 
he was the first recipient of the Fnedenwald Medal 
of the American Gastro-Enterological Association, 
in recognition of his pioneer utilization of the 
X-rays in gastro-enterology and his important con- 
tributions to the mechanics of digestion; to the 
elucidation of the sensations of hunger and thirst; 
and to tlie development of the science and practice 
of gastro-enterology. Doctor Cannon always main- 
tained an interest in medical education. Earlv in 
his career he suggested the "case” method of 
teaching medicine. Much of his work dealt with 
organic conditions as affected by emotions, and his 
investigations resulted in established practices for 
controlling these conditions. His prolific contribu- 
tions to scientific literature reflect his diversified 
interests. Among his jpublications are articles de- 
scribing movements of the stomach and intestines; 
internal secretions; effects of emotional excitement; 
surgical shock; organic stabilization; chemical me- 
diation of nerve impulses; medical education, and 
the defense of medical research. The books written 
by Doctor Cannon have been exceptional. The list 
includes A Laboratory Course in Physiology, 1910; 
The Mechanical Factors of Digestion; 1911; Bodily 
Changes in Pain, Hunger, Feof, and Rage, 1915; 
Traumatic Shock, 1923; The Wisdom of the Body, 


1932; Digestion and Health, 1936; Autonomic 
Neuro-Effector Systems, with Arturo Rosenblueth 
in 1937. Just recently his autobiography, called 
The Way of an Investigator was published. As 
stated in his obituary in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for October 1945, he re- 
flects the geniality, the philosophy, and the inspira- 
tion that was a basic factor m a career that 
achieved true greatness. 

Progrett in Virus Disoasat. Definite progress in the 
treatment of virus diseases has not been as gratify- 
ing as one could hope. Several developments, how- 
ever, are worthy of mention and indicate a trend 
in efforts being made toward solution of the proli- 
lenis. These are notably, first, tlie development of 
a vaccine for typhus fever, and second, the \ accine 
for influenza; finally, dengue vaccine. These new 
materials employ the technique of the chick-yolk- 
sac membrane method of culture. This inspired 
idea of using tlie eg^as a vaccine production plant 
is in the true tradition-shattering style of modem 
research. It has become a fairly standard procedure 
within half a decade. In 1938 Dr. Herald R. Cox, 
then in the U.S. Public Health Service, but now a 
member of the research staff of one of the large 
drug houses, discovered a new method for growing 
micro-organisms of the family Rickettsia. He foimd 
that the yolk-sac membrane of live chick embryos 
undergoing incubation was an ideal culture me- 
dium for the virus of typhus and many other in- 
fecting agents. He origindly employed tiiis method 
to prepare a vaccine against Rocky Mountam 
spotted fever. A similarity in certain aspects of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever to the Rickettsia of 
typhus, led Doctor Cox and his co-workers to adapt 
the method for the large scale production of typhus 
vaccine virus. In devdoping the method improve- 
ments were suggested by the National Institute of 
Health. At present, extraction of a culture with an 
organic solvent, replaces the older method of using 
physiolorical sdt solution for that purpose. Thus, 
within the foreseeable future, it seems likely that 
one of the great plague diseases of all times will be 
brought under control. Typhus has blotted the 
pages of civilization’s history for a score of cen- 
turies. 

By a similar method, influenza vaccine has been 
prepared and a considerable experience has al- 
ready been gathered among the members of the 
iirmed forces. This year has seen the release of an 
influenza virus vaceme, a development of wartime 
research and now available in the last months of 
1945 for civilian use. The vaccine is effective m 
providing protection against types A and B in- 
fluenza viruses, which are the most prevalent 
causes of recent epidemics. Influenza virus A is 
the name given to the filtrable virus discovered in 
1938 by Smith, Andrews, and Laidlaw. Various 
strains of this virus have been identified as the 
causes of a number of influenza epidemics. In- 
fluenza virus B was described by Francis in 1940. 
Ten-day incubated eggs are used for production of 
influenza virus, which is converted into purified 
and concentrated vaccine, with aseptic precau- 
tions. A puncture hole is made through the shell of 
the egg, the influenza seed of viruses types A and 
B are injected into the embryonic fluid. Eggs are 
then reincubated for two more days; during the 
48 hours large amounts of virus develop in the 
allantoic fluid of the embryonated egg. The virus 
is separated from the fluid, first by absorption on 
red blood cells and cold agglutination, and then 
other technical means for standardization are ein- 
ployed. Influenza virus characteristically exerts a 
patnogenic effect on the epitheLUim of tne respira- 
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tory system. It is thought that the infection with 
the type A virus is somewhat more abrupt in onset, 
with rever and severe constitutional symptoms, 
while type B virus frequently has a more gradual 
onset with less intensive symptoms and shorter 
duration. No satisfactory chemo-therapeutic anti- 
biotic treatment of the virus infection is available, 
and care of the patient consists for the most part 
of measures that are symptomatic, supportive, or 
preventive of bacterial complications. 

During the wide-spread epidemic of influenza in 
November and December or 1943, a military com- 
mission, as reported in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for 1944, investigated the in- 
fluence of the concentrated inactivated vaccine on 
the incidence of clinical influenza on an army spe- 
cialized training program unit, comprising about 
12,500 men. Subcutaneous injections of mixed in- 
fluenza virus vaccine, types A and B, was found to 
exert a protective effect. Among 6,200 unvac- 
cinated controls the attack rate of influenza was 
7.11 percent while at the same time the attack rate 
among 6,263 vaccinated subjects was 2.22 percent. 
These favorable results led to the producbon of 
this vaccine on a large scale for the use of tlie 
armed forces. The protective effect of vaccine con- 
taining inactivated influenza viruses types A and B 
against induced infections with type A virus was 
studied by Mann and reported in the Journal of 
Clinical Investigation for July, 1945. On standard 
exposure to influenza virus t>^e A no reports of 
serious reactions to the vaccine nave appeared. The 
results of its use m a large percentage of the popu- 
lation is awaited with considerable interest. 

Anodier study of interest comes from the Har- 
vard University press, in the form of a book by 
F. M. Burnet, Vims as Organism — Evolutional 
and Ecological Aspects of Some Human Virus Dis- 
eases. In this book a discussion of the origin of 
the virus is interestingly presented. In its restricted 
sense, the term virus is apphed to agents of disease, 
which, so far as known, do not multiply in any 
medium other than living cells of a susceptible 
host, and which pass through standard filters hold- 
ing back bacteria. Burnet in his book has reviewed 
the speculation concerning the orimn of viruses, 
and their relations to other forms of life. One hy- 
pothesis assumed that viruses may be fragments 
from cells of high forms, foot-loose genes, which 
have found ways of surviving by passage from host 
to host. Definite evidence of any such process has 
not been advanced. A dominant view of the origin 
of viruses is that they are degraded descendants of 
larger pathogenic microbes, as suggested by the 
range of visible forms between bacteria and certain 
viruses. Rickettsias and psittacosis viruses resemble 
bacteria in several ways, but their requirements for 
growth are those of viruses. In the case of the 
smallest viruses the resemblance to bacteria is not 
so striking. Other possible sources may be funm, 
pTOtozo^ and spirochetes. This latest view of the 
origin of viruses assumes that the loss of power of 
chemical synthesis on the part of the descendant 
units was associated with adaptation to an intra- 
cellular environment in which synthetic power is 
not required for indefinite survival in successive 
hosts. This implies that viruses with, as well as 
without, vectors like other living bein^ have intri- 
cate evelutionaiy histories. Burnet writes “We can 
state dogmatically that there is no evidence what- 
ever flhat any virus, whether its host be animal, 
plant, or bacterium arises de novo. Every virus 
particle, like any other organism derives by genetic 
descent from some similar particle, and in its turn 
possesses the power to produce under appropriate 


conditions, replicas of itself." As stated in a recent 
editorial in tne Journal of the American Medical 
Association, medical practice in public health 
work, and present investigation are firmly based 
on the principle that virus diseases breed as true 
to type as other infectious diseases. 

Finally, the report concerning the development 
of dengue vaccine by Davis and his associates of 
the Army Epidemiological Board is also of interest, 
thanks to the heroic cooperation of inmates of the 
New Jersey State Prison, who volunteered without 
offer of reward to serve as subjects for numerous 
inoculations. In 1931 Binger attempted without 
success to propagate the dengue virus by intra- 
cerebral inoculations in young mice, using effective 
human serum as the inoculum. In the New Jersey 
prison experiments, this technique was varied by 
inoculating young mice intracerebrally, with an 
ultra-centrifuged concentrate of such serum: this 
concentrate containing approximately 10,000,000 
minimum human effective doses per cubic centi- 
meter. On the first attempt only 10 to 20 percent 
of the inoculated Swiss mice exhibited clinical signs 
of effectiveness, and then only after an incubation 
period of nearly four weeks. Serial passage was 
carried out through various generations of mice 
until by the ninth passage fatalities were still in- 
creased to 90 percent and by the fifteenth passage 
to 100 percent. It was observed tliat all human 
volunteers inoculated with a practicaUy avirulent 
tenth mouse passage dengue virus, acquired a solid 
immunity against subsequent inoculations with 
fully virulent virus or to bites of mosquitoes from 
a batch demonstrated infective to non-immune hu- 
man volunteers. Volunteers immunized with a com- 
bined dengue and yellow fever vaccine also de- 
veloped neutralizing antibodies with yellow fever 
wus. From these preliminary successes Sabin con- 
cludes that mouse adapted dengue virus can be 
used safely and effectively as a prophylactic vac- 
cine against dengue fever. 

Psnicillin. Penicillin continues to hold the number 
one spot in the medical scene. It is the wonder sub- 
stance, and medical literature is filled with articles 
dealing witli its varied applications and uses. Es- 
pecially gratifying has been the price reduction 
since the release of the drug for civilian use on 
March 15, 1945 — as a result of sales competition 
and increased production. Where at one time $2.40 
was the charge for 100,000 Oxford units, the rate 
for this quantity is now as low as sixty cents whole- 
sale. The release of oral penicillin within the latter 
months of 1945 was an event of considerable mo- 
ment, and not anticipated by many. Since the 
parenteral form is more economical, both in price, 
as well as in effectiveness, the delay of the release 
of the oral form was inevitable. It is now available, 
however, in many forms, such as tablets for oral 
use; troches for purposes of chewing, and various 
types of ointments for topical application. There 
seems little doubt but that peniciOin given oi^y 
is quite effective. For a time it was thought that 
when given by mouth, to avoid inactivation, it must 
escape the destructive influences of gastric ad^ty. 
Studies by Finland and his co-workers would seem 
to indicate that penicillin given by mouth before 
a meal, in doses of 90.000 units gave comparable 
blood levels to those obtained from 15,000 to 20,- 
000 units given intramuscularly. Whereas, with the 
doses given after meals, the blood levels were very 
irregular and unpredictable. Also achlorhydric in- 
dividuals, as compared with normal ones, had 
much more sustained serum levels from penicillin 
taken before meals and higher as well as better 
sustained levels from the postprandial doses. Re- 
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ports of its effectiveness in many diseases are now 
at hand. 

Gamma Globulin. An editorial in the June 9, 1945, 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation calls attention to an important fraction of 
blood hitherto unappreciated. This recognition 
grew out of the work produced by the increased 
demand for blood and blood substitutes to combat 
battle wounds and shock. At first, whole blood, 
because of its instability and tj^e characteristics, 
did not seem to meet the requirements necessary 
for most efficient military application. Dried plasma 
was evolved, a purified concentrated solution of 
the albumin fraction of plasma being developed by 
Cohn of Harvard and liis co-workers. Blood plasma 
was fractionated in several purified components, bv 
physico-chemical means. Hasma proteins, which 
are a normal constituent of bjood. consist of two 
albumins and three globulins — Alpha, Beta, and 
Gamma. In addition to fractions contributing to 
blood coagulation and blood typing, tlie albumins 
are the proteins which are responsible for the 
maintenance of plasma volume, and thus are im- 
portant in the treatment of shock, hypoprotcinemia 
and edema. Of the globulins, the gamma fraction 
is concerned with the phenomenon of immunity, 
for in this fraction of normal and convalescent 
plasma are found the substances which give high 
anti-body titer. 

The albumins are formed in the liver, but until 
recently the origin of the globulins remained un- 
certain. Dougherty, Chase, and White in a recent 
report in the Proceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, have discovered that 
anti-bodies are found in the lymphocytes of the 
blood, and believe that the lymphoid tissue is the 
site of anti-body formation, as was pointed out in 
the 1944 review. Many attempts have been made 
to separate the anti-body portion of the plasma 
from the gamma globulins, but all have proved un- 
successful. Kass, reporting in Science, for March 
30, 1945, has shown that the antibodies are specific 
modifications of the gamma globulm; that these 
occur in the lymphocytes, with the antigens serving 
as the stimulus for the modification of the gamma 
globulin. Thus it appears that the gamma globulin 
is formed in the lymphoid tissue. Further studies 
have led White and Dougherty to feel that the 
pituitary-adrenal mechanism is the normal means 
of controlling the release of serum globulin from 
the reticulo-endothelial cells. As a result of the 
foregoing observation, the origin of the plasma 
proteins has now been further elucidated. The 
albumins are known to be formed in the liver; vari- 
ous degrees of liver damage cause a reduction of 
the plasma albumin. The globulins are now be- 
lieved to originate in the lymphoid tissue and it is 
believed the gamma globulin may there be modi- 
fied to give rise to the various anti-bodies. The role 
of gamma globulin in medical practice promises to 
be increasingly important; depending on the isola- 
tion and production of purified preparations. 

Indeed, reports have already appeared on the 
use of gamma globuhn in the prevention of certain 
types of disease, notably of infectious hepatitis, an 
epidemic type of hepatitis, stated to be one of the 
most important diseases of the present war. Stokes 
and Neese, in the January 20, 1945, issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, report 
on the use of the preparation of gamma globulin, 
which was prepared by the Harvard Plasma Frac- 
tionation Laboratory, in the prevention of infec- 
tious hepatitis to exposed persons. Owing to the 
lack of knowledge concerning the etiologic agent 
and its mode of transmission of this disease, ade- 


quate methods of prevention and control have not 
as yet been developed. Their data, however, sug- 
gest that gamma globulin from large pools of 
adult human serum may be effective in the control 
of certain epidemics of this disease. They call at- 
tention to the fact that parenteral injections of 
hemologous blood products have occasionally been 
followed by hepatitis. These blood products have 
usually been derived from single individuals, or in 
the case of pools, from relatively small numbers of 
adults. The frequency with which small pools 
contain a “hepatitis producing” agent, suggests 
that such an agent might be expected in large pools 
with even greater frequency. Yet, several thousand 
injections of gamma globulin used for the preven- 
tion and attenuation of measles prepared from 
large pools of adult plasma have not been followed 
by hepatitis. It has been shown that the absence of 
the hepatitis following the use of gamma globulin 
is not necessarily explained by the inactivation of 
the causative agents by the process of fractionation 
of plasma. The neutralization of the hepatitis pro- 
ducing agent by anti-bodies of gamma globulin 
would offer, however, a possible explanation of the 
apparent absence of hepatitis following the injec- 
tion of gamma globulin. Because the evidence thus 
far avauable suggests that the virus agent respon- 
sible for epidemics in infectious hepatitis is present 
m the blood during the pre-icteric and early icteric 
phases of the disease, it seems reasonable to postu- 
late that such neutralizing anti-bodies in gamma 
globulin might possibly be effective in aborting or 
attenuating this disease, if admmistered during the 
incubation or pre-icteric phase. These observations 
led to the use of gamma globulin in an extensive 
epidemic occurring in a summer camp for boys 
and girls. The results which are statistically sig- 
nificant indicate that gamma globulin is capable of 
preventing or attenuating hepatitis when adminis- 
tered to exposed persons during the incubation 
period. This effect is comparable to that observed 
witli the use of gamma globulin in measles. Al- 
though the data suggest that the best results are 
obtained when the globulin is injected early in the 
incubation period, it seems possible that, as in 
measles, it may also be of therapeutic value if given 
early in the pre-icteric state of hepatitis. The re- 
sults obtained in this epidemic were sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant further trials of gamma 
globulin. A subsequent report by Havens and Paul, 
in the Sept. 22, 1945, issue of the Journal, further 
confirms the effectiveness of gamma globulin. 
Ninety-seven children were given the globulin and 
the subsequent case rate of hepatitis with jaundice 
was compared with that in 155 children who were 
left as uninoculated controls. The case rate for 
jaundice in the controls was about ten times that 
noted among the inoculated. And again, Gillis, 
Stokes, and others in an article in the Aug. 11, 
1945, issue of the Journal report their experiences 
in an outbreak occurring in a bombardment group 
based in the Mediterranean theater of operations, 
and in various regiments of the ground forces of 
the same theater. The results of a few field studies 
support the findings of Stokes and Neese, that 
gamma globulin is a potent agent in the preven- 
tion of such hepatitis, and suggest that globulin 
confers a perioci of passive immunity of at least 
six to eight weeks. These reports are indeed en- 
coura^ng and the future development in the ap- 
plication of this new agent in the treatment of 
other diseases should be awaited with great in- 
terest. 

Curara. One of the newest drugs to be added to 
the anesthesiologist s armamentarium is curare. The 
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drug has been known to science since 1595 when it 
is mentioned in a description of Sir Walter Ra- 
lei^’s voyage up the Orinoco. In 1938, Richard C. 
Gill, an American who had lived for years in the 
upper Amazonian jungles of Ecuador, wrote of 
the mysticism surrounding the “flying death" as 
curare is called in that region. Prof. A. R. McIntyre 
of the University of Nebraska made the first exten- 
sive pharmacologic study of the drug with the idea 
of its clinical application. In cooperation with the 
E. R. Squibb and Sons Laboratories, a purified 
product was made in which its toxic side efiFects 
were removed. The resultant commercial product 
was given the name “Intocostrin” and has 20 mmii 
of the drug to each cubic centimeter. The plant 
from which the drug is now extracted is the 
Chondrodendron tomentosum. having a selective 
action affecting first the muscles of the throat and 
neck, then the skeletal muscles of the extremities, 
chest and abdomen, and the diaphragm last or not 
at all. 

The first test of Intocostrin on human subjects 
was made by Professor A. E. Bennett on the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska who used it to soften the con- 
Milsive manifestations of shock therapy in psy- 
chiatric patients. Its application to the field of 
anesthesia is first recorded by Dr. Harold R. Griffith 
of Montreal, Canada, at the su^estion of Dr. T. H. 
Wright of New York. Dr. Griffith, working at the 
Homeopathic Hospital at Montreal, started his 
work in January of 1942. Considerable work has 
been done, in both experimental and clinical fields, 
by Dr. S. C. Cullen at the State University of Iowa 
Hospitals and Laboratories, and he has reported 
recently 1,000 successful administrations. 

Although the drug demonstrates no parenchymal 
tissue damage and is self-limiting and short-acting, 
both Griffith and Cullen urge its use only by those 
who are well trained in the field of anesthesia 

Carcinoma of tho Mid-thoracic Esophagus. Carci- 
noma of the esophagus has long been the most se- 
rious form of concern involving the gastro-intestinal 
tract, since cure by x-ray or radium treatment is 
almost never accomplished. For all practical pur- 
poses, die only hope lies in extirpation of the 
rowth and of any regional lymph nodes involved 
y the disease. Although Dr. Torek of New York, 
in 1913, reported a successful cure of carcinoma 
of the middle portion of the esophagus accom- 
plished by operative excision, until the last few 
years, successful cases have been relatively few. 
In the past decade, however, the technical prob- 
lems involved in intrathoracic operations have be- 
come much more clearly understood, and during 
the past five years, cancers arising in the lower 
third of the esophagus have in many instances been 
removed successfully. Tumors lying in this region, 
that is in the lower end of the esophagus, may be 
widely excised and the continuity of the gastro- 
intestinal tract restored by anastomosis of the 
proximal esophageal segment to the stomach. Until 
quite recently, however, it has been considered 
impossible to remove tumors lying in the middle 
third of the esophagus and still safely imite the 
short upper end of the esophagus with the stomach. 
During the past year two workers have shown that 
this can safely be done. In 1944, Garlock of New 
York reported the successful reestablishment of 
esophagogastric continuity following a resection of 
the esophagus for carcinoma of the middle third. 
This year, R. H. Sweet of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston reported his experience 
with 20 such operations. 

Garlock and Sweet were able to anastomose the 
short proximal esophageal segment to the stomach 


by a maneuver which permitted them to draw the 
stomach into the thorax. This was accomplished 
by dividing many of the abdominal attachments of 
the stomach and a goodly portion of its blood 
supply. The anastomosis is cairied out either below 
or aoove the arch of the aorta depending upon how 
high in the esopha^s the tumor lies. Or Sweet’s 
twenty cases, in twdve anastomosis was performed 
above the aortic arch, and in eight below. In the 
entire series, there were six deaths, a mortality rate 
of thirty percent, which in anastomosis is remark- 
ably low. 

Since carcinoma of the esophagus is frequently 
far advanced before diagnosis is made and opera- 
tion imdertaken, the ultimate percentage of cures 
of the disease by this new procedure will not be 
known until a series of cases have been observed 
for an adequate timp after operation. It does seem 
clear, however, that this new technique not only 
will result in more cures than did previous meth- 
ods, but that the life of the patient will be much 
more confortable after this type of procedure than 
after the original one described by Torek — in 
which no attempt was made to restore gastro-in- 
testinal continuity and the upper end of the esoph- 
agus was brought out through the neck. Certainly 
as a palliative, and very probably as a possible 
ultimate cure, the procedure of transthoracic 
esophagogastrostomy ^1 be of great value. 

Tht Surgical Troatment of Conganital Malformationt 
of thu Hoart. Of CTeat interest during the past year 
was the report Dy Alfred Blalock and Helen B. 
Taussig concerning the development and clinical 
application of an operative procedure for certain 
congenital malformations of the heart. In these 
cases, because of stenosis or atresia of the pulmo- 
nary arteiy, there is an inadequate flow of blood 
through the lungs. The most striking feature of 
infants or children with this anomaly is i5ersistent 
marked cyanosis. These are tlie so-called “blue” 
babies with whom all are familiar. In some in- 
stances, anomalies of this type are doomed; in 
others, survival up to or even beyond adolescence 
occasionally occurs. The prospects for living this 
long, however, are poor because of the danger of 
death from anoxemia or from blood clots in the 
brain. Furthermore, many of the children who do 
survive for several years are invahded by extreme 
shortness of breath. 

On the basis of the clinical studies of Taussig, 
and Blalocks experimental investigations showing 
the feasibility of uniting a large systemic artery to 
one of the pulmonary arteries, it was attempted to 
increase the blood flowing through the lungs by 
joining the severed end of one of the large branches 
of the aorta to one of the pulmonary arteries. It 
was hoped that the fundamental physiologic dis- 
turbance, which is an inadequate aeration of the 
blood due to decreased flow to the lung, might be 
remedied. In May, 1945, Blalock and Taussig re- 
ported that such a procedure had been carried out 
in three patients, each of whom had a severe de- 
gree of anoxemia. Each of these three survived and 
was apparently greatly benefited by the procedure. 
They state, “Clinical evidence of improvement has 
been strildng and includes a pronounced decrease 
in the intensity of the cyanosis, a decrease in 
dyspnea and an increase in tolerance to exercise." 
In two of these patients, in whom the problem of 
the degree of oxygen lack could be studied by 
laboratory procedures, there was definite objective 
evidence of an increase in the oxygen content of 
the blood as well as of its oxygen saturation fol- 
lowing the production of this artificial fistula be- 
tween the aorta and the pulmonary artery. 
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It should be emphasized that not all such con- 
genital malformations may be benefited by such a 
procedure, but only those in whom partial or com- 
plete obstruction of tlie pulmonary artery greatly 
limits the flow from the heart to the lungs and 
therefore results in inadequate oxygenation. The 
authors state, "The type of abnormalities which 
should be behefited by this operation are the te- 
tralopr of Fallot, pulmonary atresia with or with- 
out dextroposition of the aorta and with or without 
defective development of the right ventricle, a 
truncus arteriosus with bronchial arteries, ana a 
single ventricle with a rudimentary outlet chamber 
in which the pulmonary artery is diminutive in 
size. The operation is indicated only when there is 
clinical and radiologic evidence of decrease in the 
pulmonary blood flow. It must be emphasized that 
the operation should not be performed when 
studies reveal a prominent pulmonary conus or 
pulsations at the hili of the lungs.” Since the pro- 
( cdure is a new and relatively untried one, the ulti- 
mate results cannot be predicted. It is possible that 
the production of an abnormal arteriovenous fistula 
of this type may later be associated with the de- 
\elopment of a bacterial inception at the site of 
tlie anastomosis (subacute bacterial endocarditis), 
or that cardiac failure of the type occasionally seen 
in the presence of a persistent ductus arteriosus 
may occur. However, these risks are only con- 
jectural ones, and it seems certain that at least 
these three children have been relieved from their 
resent extreme incapacity and the danger of early 
eath. 

Since Blalock’s report in May, a niunber of other 
children with serious malformations of this type 
lia\ e been subjected to operations and the greater 
part of these have been operated upon successfully. 

The Surgical Correction of Coarctation of the Aorto. 
Coarctation of the aorta is an unusual congenital 
abnormality characterized by great narrowing of 
the lumen of the vessel, usually at or near its junc- 
tion with tlie ductus arteriosus. The cause of this 
developmental anomaly is imknown. Although 
many persons with this condition may have a rea- 
sonaoly long life and suffer but little incapacitation, 
m others, serious complications are apt to develop 
if the degree of obstruction of the vessel is great. 
The most important of these is severe hypertension 
in the upper half of the body which may even 
lesult in heart failure, cerebral hemorrhage, or any 
of the other well known complications of hign 
blood pressure. Less common complications are 
the development of aneurysmal dilatation above or 
below the zone of narrowing, rupture of the vessel, 
and finally, a bacterial infection of the aorta at the 
site of narrowing. 

Recently, several moups of workers have studied 
the problem of relieving aortic obstruction by 
surgeiy. In September, Gross, of the Children s 
Hospital in Boston, reported his experience in divi- 
sion and suture of the aorta in tne experimental 
animal and also in two patients. Gross’s experi- 
mental studies made with dogs were aimed at de- 
veloping a safe technic for exercising a portion of 
the aorta and reuniting the severed ends. He found 
that the animals withstood the complete occlusion 
of the aorta, which was required during the period 
of division and suture, very well as far as their 
heart was concerned, but that a certain percentage 
developed paralysis of the bind limbs presrunalHy 
due to an ischemia of the lower portion of the 
spinal cord during the period of aortic occlusion. 
He devised special clamps, and after trying various 
methods of suture, found that a continuous through 
and through stitch which everted the divided ends 


afiForded the safest tmd most satisfactory closure. 
As a result of his studies, he was led to believe that 
it was technically feasible to remove a narrowed 
portion of fjie aorta en masse and to reestablish its 
continuity by careful and accurate end-to-end 
anastomosis. In June and again in July of this year, 
the procedure was carried out in two children. The 
first, a boy of six, withstood the operative pro- 
cedure weU, but as soon as the clamp was removed 
from tlie proximal end of the aorta and the enor- 
mous vascular bed opened up, the heart suddenly 
went into uncontrollable dilatation and the child 
died. This catastrophic experience emphasized the 
point that the aortic clamps must be removed 
slowly so that an unbearable strain will not be 
placed upon the heart. 

The second patient, a ti^'elve-y ear-old girl, was 
operated upon because of marked hypertension and 
not only withstood the operative procedure without 
incident, but made an uneventful recovery. The 
systolic blood pressure in the arms, which before 
operating was frequently found to be as high as 
215, dropped after the procedure to 140, and the 
blood pressure in the legs, which was unobtainable 
before the operation, was recorded as 145 follow- 
ing operation. 

Gross’s successful case demonstrates clearly that 
this congenital anomaly, often the cause of invahd- 
ism ana death, may be successfully treated by 
surgical means. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
with increasing experience, a successful outcome 
may be expected from the procedure in most cases. 

It has been reported that the Swedish surgeon, 
Craaford, has successfully operated upon four pa- 
tients with coarctation of the aorta by a technic 
similar to that described by Gross witli a successful 
result in each instance. The report of Craaford’s 
experiences is not yet available. 

Pertol Hypertension. This term is used for a con- 
dition characterized by increased pressure in the 
portal vein and its tributaries. This venous channel 
which carries blood from the gastro-intestinal tract 
and its appendages (gallbladder, pancreas, and 
spleen) to the liver may be obstructed in severed 
afferent ways. Perhaps the most common obstruc- 
tion, resulting in increased pressure within the 
portal system, is cirrhosis of tlie liver of the so- 
called alcoholic or Laennec’s variety. The block, 
however, may be extrahepatic instead of intra- 
hepatic. Extrahepatic obstructions are of two main 
parts. The first of these is a replacement of the 
vein or its main tributaries with fibrous tissue or 
scar tissue with little or no canalization. The most 
common causative factor in this type of obstruction 
is thrombosis of the portal vein or one of its main 
tributaries due to inflammation, trauma, pressure 
from without, or pressure from adjacent inflamma- 
topr or neoplastic tissue. The second rare cause of 
this chronic occlusion is seen in young children in 
whom the normal obliterative fibrotic process that 
takes place at birth in the umbilical veins and 
ductus venosus extends into the left portal vein or 
even into the main portal vein. Another variety of 
common occlusion of the portal vein, as yet poorly 
understood, is termed "cavemomatous transforma- 
tion.” In tliis condition, the vein or its main tribu- 
taries is replaced by a tortuous mass of small blood 
vessels. 

As a result of chronic portal obstruction, due 
either to disease within the liver or to obstruction 
of the vein before it enters the liver, certain fairly 
typical clinical changes usually occur. This was 
noted as long ago as 1883 by Banti, and the term 
Band’s Syndrome is still commonly applied to this 
symptom complex although it now appears that 
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Banti s ideas concerning the etiology of the disease 
were not correct The changes are enlargement of 
the spleen* anemia, a decrease in the white blood 
corpuscles and in the platelets plus evidences of 
the development of a few collateral circulations be- 
tween the portal venous system and the systemic 
venous system, and finally characteristic histologic 
changes in the speen. 

The development of a collateral venous circula- 
tion affords a certain degree of temporary relief of 
the portal hypertension. Interestingly enough, it is 
hemorrhage from dilated esophacem veins which 
forms a part of the collateral pathway that is fre- 
quently responsible for the death of patients with 
portal obstructions. Fatal bleeding from esophageal 
varices is therefore common, especially with cir- 
rhosis of the liver, and may even be seen in infants 
or yoimg children in whom the portal block is due 
to extrahepatic obstruction of the veins. 

Much of our present knowledge concerning the 
clinical aspects of portal hypertension is ‘due to 
the careful study of Dr. Allen O. Whipple and his 
associates in the Spleen Clinic of the I^esbyterian 
Hospital and the Department of Surgery at the 
Columbia University in New York. Recently Dr. 
Whipple and one of his collea^es, Dr. Arthur H. 
Blakemore, have devised a tecnnique for shunting 
all or a part of the portal blood into the systemic 
circulation in cases of portal hypertension. This 
promises to be of great clinical value. 

It should first be indicated that the previous 
surgical methods of treating portal hypertension 
have not been very satisfactory. Probably the most 
widely used measure was removal of tne spleen. 
This procedure removed a large load of the portal 
blood, estimated to be about 40 percent of the 
total, and was usually followed by considerable 
temporary relief. In the rare cases in which the 
portal block was in the splenic vein, the removal 
of the spleen resulted in a permanent cure, but 
unfortunately, this is not a common site for a portal 
bed block; in the many cases where the block was 
either in the liver or in some other part of the 
portal veins distal to the splenic veins, the relief 
was only temporary. Other operations designed to 
improve the collateral circulation, such as the 
suture of the omentum to the abdominal wall, were 
not very satisfactory, nor were attempts to prevent 
bleeding by ligation of the veins leading into the 
cardiac end of the stomach and esopha^s. As a 
matter of fact, these procedures, if successful, shunt 
off one of the chief collaterals between tlie portal 
and systemic circuits and increase the hyperten- 
sion. There were usually, therefore, recurrent 
varices. Attempts at obliteration of the esophageal 
varices by the injection of sclerosing solutions also 
have not been very satisfactory. Whipple and 
Blakemore have tried two types of procedures in 
these cases. In the first, the spleen and left kidney 
are removed and the splenic vein anastomosed to 
the left renal vein. In the second type of procedure, 
the portal vein is divided just before it enters the 
liver and the lower end joined to the vena cava. 
These technical procedures have been made i)os- 
sible by development by Blakemore and his co- 
workers of a so-called nonsuture method of blood 
vessel anastomosis. In .brief, this procedure consists 
of everting the end of a vein or artery over the end 
of a short funnel-shaped vitallium tube, the en- 
dothelial surface then being introduced into the 
end of another vein or artery to maintain the blood 
fiow, thus avoiding thrombosis because of the in- 
tact endothelial lining. By using such tubes at 
either end of the vein grafts, vascular defects in 
arteries or veins can be effectually bridged. This 


technic of Blakemore’s has proved useful in a wide 
variety of vascular surgery, but seems nowhere 
more applicable than in me treatment of i>ortal 
hypertension. In October, 1945, Dr. Allen O. 
Whipple reported that he and Blakemore had 
carried out ten operations for the relief of portal 
hypertension. In five, the splenic ,yein and left 
renal vein were united. In the last nve, the portal 
vein was anastomosed to the side of the iifferior 
vena cava. All patients survived the operations. 
While the proceduces were purely experimental 
and were carried out only on patients who had had 
repeated severe hemoxrnages and for. whom con- 
servative measures offered no hope, the early re- 
sults have been very encouraging. 

Dr. Whipple states that four other splenorenal 
vein anastomoses have been performed recently by 
Dr. Alfred Blalock, with disappearance of the 
ascites and remarkable improvement in two cases. 
In the other two, however, death from recurrent 
bleeding from esophageal varices occurred. Dr. 
Blalock thought that this might be due to occlusion 
of the anastomosis. 

The efforts at portocaval shunt, while still in the 
experimental stage, seem to be the most rational 
attempts which nave yet been devised to relieve 
portal hypertension, and it seems likely that they 
may find a real place in the treatment of the vic- 
tims of portal vein obstruction. 

William H. Potts. 

MELLON INSTITUTE. The aim of Mellon Institute is 
the creation of new knowledge by scientific investi- 
gation, in accordance with the institution's definite 
fellowship system. According to this procedure the 
researches are restricted to major problems of the 
pure and applied sciences and particularly chemis- 
try — ^problems that require protracted periods of 
time for solution by specialists. The Institute was 
founded by Andrew W. Mellon and Richard B. 
Mellon in 1913 and is located at 4400 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa. It is a non-profit institution. 

The industrial research of the Institute is organ- 
ized on a contract basis, the problem being set by 
a person, firm, or association interested in its solu- 
tion, the scientific worker being found and engaged 
by tne Institute, and an industrial fellowship being 
assigned for a period of at least a year. Each holder 
of an industrial fellowship is given broad facilities 
for accomplishing the research entrusted to him 
and all results belong exclusively to the donor of 
the fellowship. Only one investigation is conducted 
on a specific subject at any one time and hence 
there is no duplication of the research activities of 
the fellowships in operation. At present there are 
94 of these industrial fellowships, which employ 
474 scientists and engineers. The projects range 
from ferrous metallurgy and refractories to novel 
pharmaceuticals or memcinal agents, synthetic rub- 
ber. new plastics and textiles, and improvements 
in toods and other essential commodities. All the 
work during wartime has related to urgent military 
problems, 'flie Institute's department ol research in 
pure chemistry is concentrating on the synthesis of 
antimsdarials. 

MENNONITES. A religious group founded in Switzer- 
land in 1525 in protest against ecclesiastical rule 
and rigid litur^. In the United States the Mennon- 
ites first settled at Germantown, Pa., in 1683, ulti- 
mately dividing into 17 bodies. For statistics, see 
Religious Organizations. 

MERCURY (Quicksilver). Use of more than one-half 
of all the mercury consumed in the United States 
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in 1945 for the production of so-called “tropical” 
dry cells constituted probably the most spectacular 
development in any of the common metals in 1945. 
Tliese oatteries, which have the advantage of mi- 
nute size, constant electrical output, and resistance 
to climatic deterioration, first appeared as a major 
consumer late in 1944 and almost as rapidly de- 
clined following the end of the Japanese war. The 
feasibility of tneir adaptation to peacetime uses 
probably will determine to a large extent postwar 
demand for mercury. 

Mercury consumption during 1945 totalled ap- 
proximately 63,900 76-lb. fla^s, with a rapidly 
declining rate of use after the middle of the year. 
In 1944, 42,900 flasks were consumed. Principal 
uses, other than in battery manufacture, were for 
pharmaceuticals, electrical apparatus, paint, disin- 
fectants and fungicides, ana as a detonator for 
explosives. 

Domestic mine production dropped to 30,600 
76-lb. flasks in 1945 as a direct result of a price 
decline from an average of $165.55 per flask in 
February to $108 per flask at the end of the year. 
Mercury was released from price control Aug. 29. 
Although many mines ceased or curtailed opera- 
tions, about 69 per cent of tlie production came 
from California, with smaller amounts from Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Nevada, Texas, Arkansas, and Alaska. 
About 40,000 flasks were imported from Spain 
dunng the peak of the battery program, consti- 
tuting the first heavy imports from this source 
since the beginning or the war. Total imports from 
all sources were 71,508 flasks in 1945. About 20,- 
000 flasks were in prnale stocks and 63,640 flasks 
in go\ eminent stocks at the end of 1945. 

Chaiiles T. Post. 

METEOROLOGY. The Weather Bureau. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, the improved military 
situation permitted the Weather Bureau to resume 
a portion of its re^lar services which had been 
curtailed at the outbreak of the war. Nevertheless, 
tile Weather Bureau's activities W'cre still directecl 
primarily toward service to the war effort, espe- 
cially to war industries, agriculture and transporta- 
tion, including air commerce. The Weatlier Bureau 
gave direct aid to the military services through a 
number of special projects and by loan of meteor- 
ologists for active theater assignments; direct aid 
was also provided for a few of the military Units 
within the United States, and tlie general activities 
of tlie Weather Bureau were coordinated with 
military plans and operations through the Toint and 
Combined Meteorological Committees of the Army, 
Navy and Weather Bureau. 

With the end of the war in Europe, military re- 
strictions on the publication of weatner informa- 
tion were lifted and the Weather Bureau began 
reconversion of its services to peacetime uses. 
Weather news quickly resumed its place in the 
daily press and radio as one of the more important 
and newsworthy subjects. 

After the close of the war in the Pacific the 
Weather Bureau continued its process in recon- 
version to a peacetime basis and also took up the 
problem of reinstating those of its employees who 
bad served in the armed forces and of whatever 
other veterans it could use. The more important 
service activities of the Weather Bureau are de- 
scribed briefly below. 

In the meteorological service for aviation, 
weather forecast coverage was increased during 
the year to meet demands for both the airways and 
the terminals. Service was added at 14 terminals 
bringing the total number of terminals for whidi 


regular forecasts are issued to 272. The mileage of 
civil airways for which airway forecasts are made 
was increased about 500 miles to a new total of 
34,885 miles. The Flight Advisory Weather Serv- 
ice, established in 1943 to serve the needs of the 
Army Air Forces Flight Service units in Airway 
Traffic Control Centers of tlie Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, was enlarged. The Weather Bu- 
reau also expanded its transoceanic weather service 
during the year and assisted in plans for postwar 
international air commerce. The special ocean fore- 
casting units at New York, N. Y., Baltimore 
Washington, D. C., and Miami, Fla., were en 
in order to give better service to both civ 
military transoceanic flights. 

Several important developments in the hurricane 
warning service were made dunng the year. The 
program for reconnaissance flights by military 
pilots into storm areas or su.spected storm areas was 
augmented, thus providing increased numbers of 
observations from significant places which might 
be of aid in determining the strength and location 
of these tropical disturbances. Three automatic 
weather stations were established in the Florida 
area for getting and transmitting information from 
remote points. Two of the stations are on islands 
considerably east of the southern tip of the Florida 
Peninsula, while the third is at Cape Sable. These 
stations, which are completely imattended except 
for periodic servicing, bioaocast the barometric 
pressure and tlie wind speed and direction at 
scheduled iiiter\'als. These installations are de- 
signed to withstand the passage of a hurricane and 
the information from these robot stations is of 
much value in supplementing the information from 
the re^lar and more accessible stations. The spe- 
cial teletype circuit, already in use, for the trans- 
mission of hurricane information was extended to 
connect with Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, Austin 
and Fort Worth and an additional special circuit 
was installed, connecting forecast offices at Boston, 
New York, Washington and Miami in order to 
provide closer coordination during hurricanes. 

The Horticultural Protection Service or “Fruit- 
Frost” Service has furnished specialized forecasts 
for orchard heating and other frost protection 
measures. The lifting of the military restrictions on 
weather information in the United States permitted 
the increased use of radio for getting the forecasts 
to the fruit mrowers. Considerable progress was 
made in the development of service for agriculture 
in general wherever personnel and facilities could 
be obtained. At a number of new places, micro- 
phones were installed in Weather Bureau Offices 
through the cooperation of local radio stations, and 
weather broadcasts were directed to farmers, 
ranchers, and other agricultural interests. The Fire- 
Weather Service, furnishing localized forecasts to 
fire-control agencies in forest areas, was expanded. 

The Flood forecast service was also expanded. 
The development of techniques for forecasting run- 
off from mountain snow fields two to six months in 
advance was continued and forecasts of diis type 
were prepared for the Columbia River Basin in the 
spring of 1945. The forecasts permitted the formu- 
lation of plans for irrigation and power generation 
for longer periods of time than in previous years. 
Research in the subjects of snow measurement and 
the physics of snow was continued and a new type 
of snow storage gage capable of operating for an 
entire winter without attendance was perfected 
and field installations made. The quantitative rain- 
fall forecast service, also an aid to river forecasting 
as well as to flood control work and hydroelectric 
power development, was improved. During the 
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year two more cooperative reporting networks (in 
the Snake and Delaware River Basins) were or- 
ganize bringing the total number of such net- 
works to 18. This work has been carried on in co- 
operation with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineer^ 
and will supply additional reports for use in flood 
control operations and flood forecasting. 

TTie Weather Bureau continued its collaboration 
with the United States Army Corps of Enrineers 
also in connection with the storm classincation 
program and during the year 80 additional studies 
of storms were complete. The Weaker Bureau 
prepared a report on thunderstorm rainfall which 
is expected to be published shortly; this report is 
an exhaustive compilation of data which were 
analyzed, charted and tabulated and is part of tlie 
basic preparation for the intensive program of 
thunderstorm research about to be undertaken by 
the Weather Bureau. 

Several improvements in tlie printed Washington 
Daily Weather Map were begun. The reverse side 
of this map is now devoted to special articles, 
charts, climatological studies, and other material 
desired to be of use in the interpretation of the 
weauier map and in its application to problems 
affected by weather. 

A recorder was developed for use with the 
ceilometer, which the Weather Bureau plans to 
install at all major airports. This instrument will 
provide a continuous record of cloud height over 
a station as well as the presence of precipitation 
or fog. 

The Latin American meteorological training pro- 
-am, begun in 1943, continued; eight new stu- 
dents were brought to the United States for train- 
ing at the professional level. Of the group which 
began training the preceding year some were given 
further training at San Tuan, P.R., in tropical 
meteorology while the others were given intern 
training at Weather Bureau forecast centers to 
learn firsthand how to give efficient weather serv- 
ice to transportation, industry and agriculture. As 
an adjunct to this training program the Weather 
Bureau translated two elementary books on applied 
meteorology into Spanish. 

Other activities of the Weather Bureau during 
the year worthy of mention have been in connection 
with international cooperation in meteorology. The 
atmosphere envelops the globe, and meteorolomcal 
science with its applications in various kinds of 
services is dependent on world-wide exchange of 
weather reports. Through the State Department 
Office of Cultural Relations with American Re- 
publics, funds were secured to establish a radio- 
sonde observational program at the National Ob- 
servatory of Cuba at Havana. In Mexico the radio- 
sonde observations are also made under a coopera- 
tive agreement similar to the one arranged with die 
Cuban Government. Arrangements were made with 
French West Indian officials, through the State 
Department, for more weather reports. Interna- 
tional cooperation was also promote bv a visit of 
Weather Bureau Officials to Russia with scientists 
from other fields and other countries as a result of 
an invitation in June from the Russian Academy 
of Sciences. 

The regular appropriation for the Weather Bu- 
reau s use for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
was $12,700,000 and for that ending June 30, 1946, 
is $12,540,000. The full-time personnel on June 30, 
1945, was 3,975. 

HurricaiiM. During 1945 there were 10 tropical 
hurricanes in the North Atlantic. 

I. Hurricane of June 20-27. This tropical storm 
formed in the western Caribbean Sea between 


Swan Island and the coast of Honduras. From here, 
the storm, attended by moderate gales and squalls, 
mo\'ed through the Yucatan Channel and Gulf of 
Mexico in a general northerly direction to latitude 
27.5® where it himed abruptly northeastward and 
crossed the Florida peninsula and moved into the 
Atlantic between Daytona Beach and St. Augustine 
on June 24. Over tlie Atlan’tic it continued to mo\’G 
northeastward remaining nearly parallel with and 
about 60 miles away from the coast. Damage from 
this storm was not heavy and no deaths or serious 
injuries were reported. Communications were dis- 
rupted over sm^l areas and there was some dam- 
age to crops and buildings mainly from the exces- 
sive rains and flooding rather than the high winds. 
In most areas the passage of the storm was more 
beneficial than damaging as the heavy rains which 
accompanied it broke a 12-months drought which 
had become one of the worst in Florida s history. 

II. Storm of July 19-21, This was a slight dis- 
turbance formed in the western Gulf of Mexico. It 
moved in a general westerly direction and crossed 
into Texas a little to the north of Brownsville, 

III. Tropical disturbance of August 2-4. This 
storm appeared east of the Lesser Antilles on Au- 
^st 1, moved west-northwestward between the 
islands of Guadeloupe and Dominica on the 2nd 
and thence passed south of Puerto Rico. It crossed 
the southern coastline of the Dominican Republic 
on the 4th and dissipated as it moved inland. No 
winds over Beaufort force 9 ( 47-54 miles per 
hour) accompanied the storm. 

IV. Tropical storm of August 17-21. This stoini 
moved about parallel to the one which immediately 
preceded it (August 2-4) but its path was about 
200 miles farther north. No winds stronger tlian 
Beaufort force 9 accompanied this storm; it dis- 
sipated over the ocean between Cuba and the 
Bahama Islands. 

V. Storm of August 24-29; **The Texas Hurri- 
cane,** This was one of the most severe hurricanes 
in Texas history. Damage at Corpus Christi and in 
other areas along the south coast was the heaviest 
since the destructive September hurricane of 1933. 
While the area of hurricane winds and gales as- 
sociated with this storm was only moderate, records 
show that no hurricane of such intensity ever paral- 
leled the coast of Texas for so great a ffistancc. 
Fully two-thirds of the Texas coast and the off 
shore islands were subjected to winds of full hur- 
ricane force. The center of this storm moved inland 
near Ft. Aransas; at this station a 20-minute lull in 
the wind between 1 and 2 a.m. (Local Standard 
Time) on the 27th indicated the passage of tlie 
eye. The center passed a short distance south of 
Seadrift, Texas and to the north of Port O’Connor 
but neither of these places experienc'ed a calm al- 
though they are only 19 miles apart. This storm 
dissipated in the interior of Texas on the 29th. The 
highest recorded wind was 105 miles per hour at 
Port O'Connor when the anemometer was broken. 
Winds of 135 miles per hour were estimated. The 
lowest pressure recorded was 28.57 inches at Camp 
Hulen, Palacios, Texas. Tides were built up con- 
siderably as a result of the slow forward movement 
of the center; Port Lavaca had a tide of 15.0 feet. 
At Houston, 13.03 inches of rain fell during the 
passage of this storm, in fact, 9.39 inches of this 
total fell within a six-hour period; along the coast 
rainfalls were estimated as nigh as 30 inches. 

Only three deaths were caused by this hurricane. 
Pgojw^ damage, however, was high, over $20,- 

VF. Storm of August SO-31. This was a slight 
tropical disturbance which originated in the Canb- 
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PATH OF FLORIDA HURRICANE OF SEPT. 15-16 


bean Sea and moved westward and crossed inland 
at Belize, British Honduras and then dissipated. 

VII. Storm of September 3-4, This storm origi- 
nated south of the west end of Cuba and moved 
generally northward nearly to Tampa, Fla., where 
it became extinct. It was of slight intens^. 

VIII. Storm of September J0-J2. This storm 
was first observed east of the Leeward Islands. It 
moved northwestward and then curved to the 
northward and faded out just as it passed 100 miles 
west of Bermuda on the 12th. This storm was never 


a well developed system but at the time it was 
northeast of the Leeward Islands reconnaissance 
planes estimated winds of 60 miles an hour. 

IX. Hurricane of September 11-20. *‘The Flor- 
ida Hurricane.” This was the most severe hurricane 
in 1945. It was first noted east of the Leeward Is- 
lands on September 11 and thence moved on a 
west-northwest course passing north of Puerto l^co 
on the 13th and very near Turks Island the follow- 
ing night. It began a slow curvature to the nor^- 
west while pdsdng over the Great Bahama Banks 
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during the night of Sept. 14-15 and struck Florida 
with its center over Key Largo on the afternoon of 
the 15th, The storm then traversed the Everglades 
and passed out into the Atlantic near St. Au^tine 
on the night of the 16th. After leaving Florida, the 
storm skirted the coast of Georgia and passed into 
South Carolina near Parris Island on the morning 
of the 17th. The winds of the storm steadily di- 
minished but heavy rains accompanied it until it 
finally became lost in the New England States. 

The highest wind recorded was 138 miles per 
hour at Carysfort Reef Light. The lowest pressure 
recorded was 28.09 inches at the Homestead Army 
Air Base. 

Only four people were killed in Florida, but the 
propel damage was about $60,000,000. Most of 
this was in Dade County. In the Bahama Islands 
28 people were killed. The motor vessel ‘"Captain 
Roberts*’ was sunk on the Bahama Bank as a result 
of this hurricane. 

X. Storm of October 2-4. This was a sli^t dis- 
turbance which moved nearly parallel to the path 
of the storm of August 30-31 but about 100 miles 
south. 

Floods. There were notable floods during the vear 
and a number of new records were established. 
The most outstanding flood, from the point of view 
of the nation's economy was that on the Ohio River 
in late February and Marcli. This flood was the 
result of precipitation centered over the Ohio 
Valley. The flood was more severe on the main 
stream, from Pittsburgh to Cairo, than on die 
tributaries, none of which were in extreme flood. 
The Ohio River started to rise in the latter part of 
February and culminated in March. The stage 
attained by this flood was higher than all others 
during the present century except those of 1913 
and 1937 at Portsmouth, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Evansville, Ind., and Cairo, III, and the interven- 
ing reaches of the river between tliese cities. Above 
Portsmouth, Ohio, the stages reached in 1945 were 
also exceeded in other years besides 1913 and 
1945; .but at Louisville, Ky., the 1945 flood was 
exceeded only by that of 1937. 

The Ohio River normally shows a rise in stage 
during the winter months, reaching a peak in 
March and falling steadily to a lowest stage during 
the summer months. The past year, 1945, was no 
exception to this rule, it was just an extreme ex- 
ample. Most of the Ohio Basin suffered from a 
serious drought after May, 1944, resulting in quite 
low river stages. During December, 1944, and 
January, 1945, large amounts of snow accumulated 
in Western Pennsylvania. The snow cover diere by 
early February was as great as and in some places 
exceeded the amounts that prevailed prior to ^e 
disastrous flood of March, 1936. A series of heavy 
rains began the second week in February and 
lasted until March 7 and covered most of the Ohio 
Basin. As heavv rains continued intermittently, the 
river rose steadily, exceeding the established flood 
stage of 40 feet at Cairo, 111., on February 23. Two 
davs later the river reached flood stage at Evans- 
ville, Ind., and on the 27th and 28th the flood level 
was exceeded at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, 
Pa. By the 4th of March the entire Ohio River was 
in flood. On March 5-6, the final rainstorm of ^e 
series occurred with the heaviest rain directly over 
and along the entire river causing the river to rise 
sharply. The total rainfall during the period Feb- 
ruary 7 to March 7 exceeded 8 inches over a wide 
belt, the center of this belt being almost directly 
over the Ohio River. 

Rapidly rising flood waters resulted in loss of 
life and heavy property damage by flooding of 


large areas of low farmlands, by closing of coal 
mines and many industrial plants maniffacturins 
war materials and by disrupting transportation ana 
flooding of many homes. According to records of 
the American Red Cross 24 lives were lost as a 
result of the flood. 

The floods of March and April in the rivers of 
Kansas, Missoiui, Oklahoma and Arkansas, were 
important and it was these floods which established 
most of the new records. Rainfall over the state of 
Arkansas during March was unusually heavy, aver- 
aging over 11 inches, for the entire state. Many 
stations recorded a depth of 15 inches for the 
month and a few as many as 18 inches. All rivers 
in Arkansas exceeded flood stage in March. Two 
or more rises occurred on all the rivers and the 
lower portions of the White and Ouachita Rivers 
were in flood the entire month. In March, rain was 
also heavy in Kansas and Oklahoma and some 
flooding occurred in these states. 

Frequent heavy rains from late March through 
the middle of April over a broad belt from Kansas 
and Missouri southward to Louisiana and Texas 
produced widespread flooding in this area. Run-off 
was above normal in the area for the preceding 
three months and soil conditions were thus fa- 
vorable for a very high percentage of run-off from 
the April rainfall. Tne Missouri River exceeded 
flood stage from Kansas City, Mo., downstream, 
but maximum stages were not approached. The 
flood in the Gasconade River was within two feet 
of the crest reached by the record stage of 1897, 
and the Osage River at La Cygne, Kans., ap- 
proached within a tenth of a foot the record stage 
reached by the flood of April, 1944. Below ( east of ) ^ 
the Kansas-Missouri line, the flood in the Osage 
River was relatively less severe. During April many 
of the Arkansas River tributaries in Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Oklahoma reached stages near 
or above the highest stages ever recorded. At 
Seminole, Okla. a little more than 12 inches of 
rain fell in 9 nours on April 13; many of the 
smaller streams in tlie vicinity of Seminole were 
several feet higher than ever before known, and 
some loss of life was reported. Record stages were 
exceeded on the White River, and the crest of the 
Arkansas River at Van Buren, Ark., exceeded 
slightly the stage reached in May, 1943 (however, 
the peak discharge at Van Buren was about 200,- 
000 c.f.s. less according to the U. S. Geological 
Survey). Record-breakine stages were reached on 
the Ouachita, Black, Little, Sulphur, Cypress, and 
Red Rivers as well as many of the smaller streams 
in this area. The Red River flood in Louisiana was 
particularly severe and caused extensive damage. 
At Fulton, and Garland, Arkansas, on the Red 
River the stage reached was 1 foot higher than the 
previous record; at Grand Ecore, La., it was 5 feet 
higher. Widespread damage resulted to roads, rail- 
roads, homes and farms. The American Red Gross 
reported that nearly 40,000 persons were evacuated 
from their homes: and it is estimated that about 
1,500,000 acres of rich farming and grazing lands 
were flooded. 

High water stages prevailed in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi River and the Atchafalaya River throufidi- 
out the month of April. Crests reached in the Mis- 
sissippi River below the mouth of the Red ex- 
ceeded the stages reached during the flood of 1937 
but they were from 1 to 2 feet below record stages. 
The stage at New Orleans, La., was kept below 20 
feet by diverting water through the Bonnet Carre 
Spillway. 

The month of September was wet over most of 
the United States; the total fall for this mondi 
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was the greatest of record in Missouri, Oklahoma 
and West Virginia, while in several other states it 
was the wettest September in the last 10 to 20 
years. Arkansas had the largest total since 1913 
and the second greatest of record. This excessive 
precipitation for September caused light to moder- 
ately high overflows in some of the streams of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and eastern Pennsylvania; 
and high but not extreme flooding in the tributary 
streams of the Red River and the middle Arkansas 
basin. This excessive September rainfall was in 
part the cause of the record breaking floods in the 
eastern portions of North and South Carolina but 
these floods were primarily due to the Florida Hur- 
ricane which crossed the South Carolina Coast Line 
near Charleston and moved slowly northward 
across the central Carolmas. Previous flood records 
were broken in the Cape Fear, Haw, Neuse and 
Pee Dee Rivers. In the other rivers of the Carolinas 
the rainfall was sufficiently favorably distributed 
so that extreme flood stages were not attained. At 
Fayettesville, N.C., the flood crest was 68.9 feet 
compared to 68.0 in 1908 and at Elizabethtown 
the 1945 stage was 43.2 compared to 39.1 in 1928. 
At Cheraw, S. C., on die Pee Dee River the stage 
reached 49.4 feet, exceeding the previous record 
of 1908 by 2.2 feet. At Effingham, S.C., the 
Lynches River exceeded the previous record by 
1.2 feet and at Moncure, N.C., on the Haw River 
the flood stage exceedea the previous record by 
4.7 feet. 

The other floods during the year were of a local, 
rather than a general cTiaracter. Nevertheless, a 
number are worthy of mention. 

Heavy rains were frequent diroughout May over 
the upper Mississippi Basm and flood stages were 
a constant Uireat at this time in Nebraska. Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri. Rainfall was generally well 
distributed dunng the month and high or unusually 
high stages were not reached except for the record 
breaking flood in the Nishnabotna River in south- 
western Iowa, This stream reached a stage of 20.5 
feet at Red Oak, Iowa, 2.0 feet higher than the 
previous record there in 1937. 

In June heavy rains continued in Iowa and in 
Indiana. While these rains did not cause exces- 
sively high river stages, their continuation resulted 
in the Des Moines River being above flood stage 
as many as 40 days during the four months from 
March to June. The Wabash River in Indiana was 
above flood stage for 72 days at Hazelton during 
these four months and over 60 days at a number 
of other places. 

In July the most important flooding was the local 
overflows of smaller streams which resulted from 
heavy concentrations of rainfall in the region from 
Virginia to Maine. These local overflows caused 
considerable damage. A severe downpour in Rut- 
land County, Vt., on tlie 20th and a series of cloud- 
bursts over western Berkshire County, Mass., on 
the 22nd caused considerable damage to highways, 
bridges, crops and livestock. These floods are or 
considerable interest because the U.S. Geological 
Survey reported that Rathbun Brook near Hancock, 
Mass., with a drainage area of slightly less than 1 
square mile, had a discharge of more than 3,200 
cJ.s. per square mile. This was reported to be the 
highest rate of flow on a per square mile basis ever 
recorded in New Endand. Albany, N.Y., expe- 
rienced the wettest July since 1871. Much of the 
precipitation fell in thunderstorms of cloudburst 
proportion, and numerous flash floods were re- 
ported during the month. The most important was 
on the 22nd over Rensselaer and Columbia Coun- 
ties; on this day dry creek beds became raging tor- 


rents, lake levels were raised 2 or 3 feet; headwater 
creeks rose to record heights, washing out bridges, 
highways, railroads and builaings. 

In Au^st severe local floods occurred in West 
Virginia oetween Charleston and Montgomery; in 
the vicinity of Clinton, Iowa; and in the north por- 
tion of Salt Lake City, Utah. Considerable damage 
was caused by each of these local overflows. 

In October the greatest flood of record since the 
completion of the new State Barge Canal system 
in 1918 occurred in the upper Mohawk River in 
New York. This rainstorm and flood took place 
during the first 3 days of the month. Due to the 
heavy rainfall over this area in the preceding 
monUis reservoirs were at high levels prior to the 
storm and the ground water level was near its 
maximum; therefore, the percentage of run-oflF was 
especially high. While the stages of this year's 
flood were the hipest since regular records have 
been kept, they were not so high as the stages 
reached in 1913, 1902 or 1901 or in the memorable 
year of 1869, in all of which there were floods in 
the Mohawk River. 

For the 12 months ending Sept. 30, 1945, the 
flow in the Mississippi River at Vicksburg averaged 
763,300 c.f.s. which is 135 percent of normal and 
the greatest in the 15-year record smee 1930. (The 
flood peak at Vicksburg on Apnl 10, 1945, was 
1,940,000 c.f.s. and was second only to that of 
February 1937). The annual flow of the St. Law- 
rence River below Lake Ontario averaged 246,000 
c.f.s. which IS 112 percent of normal. The Co- 
lumbia River near The Dalles, Oregon, averaged 
151,100 c.f.s., 76 percent of normal; although 
greater than the preceding year, 1945 ranks among 
the lowest of record in the Columbia River. 

Mattorological ProgrMt. Radar is affected by 
weatlier ana notably by precipitation. For this rea- 
son radar instruments developed for war purposes 
may play an important role in the future of ob- 
serving and forecasting the weather. The use of 
radar to detect storms began as early as August, 
1943. 

Much interest has been created in the airplane 
flights into tropical hurricanes. A number of im- 
portant papers have been published about these 
flights and Wexler has constructed a rather com- 
plete sketch of the structure of a tropical hurricane 
from observations made on his flight into the hur- 
ricane of September, 1944. His observations were 
made when this hurricane was located east of 
Cape Charles, Va. Wexler's sketch shows winds 
blowing inward and with a slight downward com- 
ponent below the base of the main cloud layer, 
while above this layer the winds are ascending ana 
blowing outward. At the eye of the storm the 
winds descend while immediately around the eye 
the ascending winds are strongest. 

Information has been released that fog was dis- 

g ersed from airfields in England during the war 
y burning oil. Following long research and ex- 
iperimentation which considered the use of super- 
sonic waves, electrical discharges, absorption of 
moisture by chemicals, drying by refrigeration and 
air-conditioning apparatus, the oil burning proved 
to be successful. It was found that if the 4em^ra- 
ture of the atmosphere over an airfield could be 
raised 7® Fahrenheit the fog disappeared in that 
air. The heat was provided ov a continuous line 
of oil burners instafied parallel to, and some dis- 
tance from, each side or the main runway. Under 
normal conditions fog can be cleared in ten min- 
utes and about 6,000 gallons of fuel oil for each 
aircraft landed. 

Interest in constant pressure free air maps has 
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been stimulated. For some years past upper air 
temperature and humidity observations were plotted 
on charts at fixed heights above sealevel. On July 
1 the Weather Bureau put into use charts where 
die temperature, humidity and height are plotted 
for fixed pressure levels. J. R. Fiuks and others 
have published papers recently on the advantages 
of the constant pressure over the constant level 
chart. 

The American Meteorological Society appropri- 
ately celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 
1945. 

BiUiofrvphy. V. Conrad, Methods m Climatology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. E. W. Hewson and R. W. Longley. Meteor- 
ology: Theoretical and Applied, New York. S. F. Mark- 
baza, OKmate and the Energy of Natione, BeTised edition. 
New York. S. 8 . Vish^ Climate of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Ind. I. V. Tannehill, Weather Around the World, Prince- 
ton, N. J. E. B. Biel, Climatology of the Mediterranean, 
Chicago. B. Haurwitz and J. M. Austin, Climatology, New 
York. H. C. Willett, Deecriptxve Meteorology, New York. 
Berry, Bollay and Beers, Handbook of Meteorology, New 
York. Holmboe, et al , Dynamic Meteorology, New York. 

Necrology. Sir Napier Shaw, March 23; Robert E. 
Horton, April 22; Walter Knoche, July 3. 

Richmond T. Zoch. 

MCTHODIST CHURCH. The Crusade for Christ, the 
five-fold quadrennial program of advance, ademted 
by the General Conference of 1944, absorbed the 
attention of the 41,067 Methodist Churches in the 
United States during the year. The task, according 
to the plan, was the raising of $25,000,000 for post- 
war relief and reconstruction. Promotion of this, 
under the leadership of Bishop J. Ralph Magee of 
Chicago, began in uie fall of 1944. During the first 
three and a half months of 1945 more than $27,- 
500,000 was pledged by the churches over and 
above all regular giving. At the year's end 22 mil- 
lion had been collected and distribution was under 
way. Among gifts made was the presentation in the 
Greek Embassy in Washinrton of $25,000 for the 
use of Archbishop Damaskinos, Greek regent, in 
aiding the children of his country. The donation 
was mought to be of special interest since,, crossing 
interfaith lines, it was obviously humanitarian and 
not sectarian. 

Evangelism is the current emphasis of the Cru- 
sade for Christ, the need for which was made ap- 
parent by the fact that of 21,104 pastoral charges, 
3,360 did not receive, during the last year of rec- 
ord, any new members except by transfer. A goal 
of a million new members has been set. Effort to 
make new Christians, and to revive the interest of 
the million and a quarter inactive and non-resident 
members, is being carried on through schools of 
evangelism for pastors and lay workers in all the 
33 episcopal areas. The New Life movement, led 
by the Rev. Dr. Albert E. Day, who resigned the 
pastorate of First Church, Pasadena, Calif, to as- 
sume its leadership, has been an outgrowth of die 
evangelistic emphasis of this year. It will work 
through preaching missions and a weekly publica- 
tion call^ New Life, of wliich Dr. Day is the edi- 
tor. General leadership of the evangelistic phase 
of the Crusade is being given bv the denomina- 
tion's Board of Evangelism at Nashville, Tenn., Dr. 
Harry Denman, executive secretary. 

Bishop Charles C. Selecman of Dallas was cho- 
sen in April as president of the Council of Bishops. 
In December the Council issued a strong pro- 
nouncement against peacetime compulsory 
tary training. In this Bishop Charles Wesley Flint 
of Washington dissented, putting out a statement 
approving the policy as a temporary measure. 

The Methooist Commission on Chaplains, with 


headquarters in Washington, reported, when war 
ended, that more than 1,650 Methodist ministers 
had served as chaplains. (K these 132 received 162 
decorations for valorous conduct. Twenty-one 
deadis occurred, nine in action and twelve from 
illness. It was estimated that of Methodist minis- 
ters who could meet the requirements of age, edu- 
cation and physical fitness, at least one in four 
was in the chaplaincy. 

Statistics for the latest twelve-month period for 
which figures are available show a memoership of 
8,046,129, an increase of 66,966 over the preceding 
year. The church has paid a total of $116,223,876 
tor all purposes. Included in this is $42,035,097 for 
ministc^al support; $26,629,932 for local church 
expenses; and for regular benevolences, $15,050j- 
181, an advance of nearly six million. The Women s 
Society of Christian Service, which enrolls 1,161,- 
389 members, raised $7,017,113 for home and for- 
eim missionary and other causes. A reduction of 
indebtedness of a third on churches and parson- 
ages is recorded, $12,197,248 having been devoted 
to this puipose. The committee on Overseas Re- 
lief, headed by retired Bishop Herbert Welch, New 
York City, raised and disbursed $673,296. The 
Board of Publication this year exceeded all pre- 
vious records, reporting gross sales of $8,315,232. 
Following its long custom, $400,000 of the produce 
of the year was allocated to retired ministers. In 
December Beniamin A. Whitmore of Nashville, 
Tenn., one of tne two publishing agents, resigned 
after twenty years service. 

The only death among the bishops occurred on 
Jan. 10, 1946, Bishop J. Lloyd Decell of Jackson, 
Miss. Bishop Bren ton T. Badley of Delhi, India, 
retired and was succeeded by the Rev. John A. 
Subhan, a Mohammedan con\ ert. The Rev. Arthur 
A. Wesley, a missionary, was elected Bishop to 
succeed Bishop Juan Gattinoni in Buenos Aires. 
Missionary Bishop John M. Springer completed 
his work in South Africa. In China Bishop Ralph 
A. Ward, long interned by the Japanese, was re- 
leased. Bishop F. H. Otto Melle of Berlin reported 
wide destruction of Methodist property in Ger- 

3 . Bishop Edwin F. Lee of Singapore has been 
ng the General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains in Washington, until his field 
opens. During the summer he made a fiying visita- 
tion of chaplains in the Pacific Islands. Bishop G. 
Bromley Omam of New York, as president ojf the 
Federal Council of Churches, represented Ameri- 
can Protestantism at the enthronement of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in April, followed by an 
official visit of Protestant chaplains in the Medi- 
terranean and Africa-Middle East theaters. In No- 
vember he was one of three churchmen to visit 
German church officials. Bishop James C. Baker 
of Los Angeles, as chairman ot the International 
Missionary Council, served as one of the advisors 
of the United States delegation at the San Fran- 
cisco United Nations conference. In the autumn he 
was one of four churchmen, who, with the approval 
of President Truman and Gen. MacArthur, visited 
the Christians of Japan. 

The death of Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York 
City on Jan. 8, 1946, lost to Methodism perhaps 
its most outstanding benefactor of all time. With 
her husband, the late Henry Pfeiffer, she gave 
buildings or substantial contributions of endow- 
ment to more than 50 church related colleges on 
three continents, and contributed to numerous 
other church philanthropies. 

The unification of the tiiree major branches of 
Methodism in the United States, ^ected in May 
1939, has been completely confirmed, both in the 
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c'omplete consolidation of its organization and by 
court decision. Denied the ri^t to use die names 
of any of the former churches which united, a 
small die-hard group from the former Methodist 
Episco^ Church, South, organized this year 22 
pastoral charges into the Southern Methodist 
Church.- 

MEXICAN CLAIMS COMMISSION, American. A Com- 
mission established pursuant to the iprovisions of 
the Settl^ent of Mexican Claims Act of 1942. 
Under this Act the Commission adjudicates claims 
and makes awards to claimants entitled to partici- 
pate in the distribution of a lump sum settlement 
recently efiFected by the Department of State 
whereby the Republic of Mexico pays $40,000,000 
to the United States in settlement of claims. Par- 
ticipating claims have originated over a long period 
extending from 1868 to 1940 and Include claims 
1 elating to the expropriation of lands and mines, 
confiscation or destruction of personal property, 
injuries to individuals, and miscellaneous cases of 
alleged denial of justice. Ciiaimian: Edgar E. Witt. 

MEXICO. A Nortli American republic. Area: 758,- 
258 sqnuare miles. Population: 21,153,321 (1943). 
Capital: Mexico, D.F. 

Mexico consists largely of a plateau of 8,000 feet 
average elev^ation bordered on the east, west, and 
south by mountains. Coastal lowlands extend along 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, and 
Yucatan Peninsula in the southeast is a vast low- 
land plain. Throughout the plateau area of north- 
western Mexico and most of Baja California the 
c limate is dry, with temperatures ranging from cool- 
temperate to hot. The southem part of the plateau 
region has a temperate dry-winter climate, which 
merges into tropical in the southeast and Yucatan 
Peninsula. 

Gov^rnmant. Under the Constitution of 1917, 
Mexico is a federal union of 28 states, 3 territories, 
and the Federal District. The Congress is bicameral, 
with a Senate of 58 members and a Chamber of 
Deputies of 147. Regular sessions begin on Sept. 
1 of each year. The President is elected for a 6- 
vear term and may not be reelected. He is aided 
by a Cabinet of 11 ministers. General Manuel 
A>'ila Camacho was elected President on July 7, 
1940, and inaugurated on Dec. 1, 1940. 

The People. Over half of the total population of 
Mexico are mestizos; 29 percent are Indians, and 
17 percent persons of European descent. Popula- 
tion density is highest in the central highlands, 
lowest in the north and southeast. The three largest 
cities are: Mexico, 1,448,422; Guadalajara, 228,049; 
and Monterrey, 180,942. 

Spanish is the ofHcial language, but some minor- 
ity groups speak their native tongue and various 
Indian languages are spoken in rural areas. Roman 
Catholicism is the predominant religion. 

In 1938, official estimates indicated that 55 per- 
cent of the adult population of Mexico was literate. 
In 1941 there were 23,191 primary schools with 
a total enrollment of 2,037,870. Excluding students 
in normal schools, 64,758 students were registered 
in 388 intermediate schools. Mexico has 13 univ'er- 
sities. 

Natlonol Economy. Mexico’s economy is based 
upon agriculture and mining. Com is the principal 
crop and staple food. Other important domestic 
crops are: beans (second in im^rtance), wheat, 
sugar, cotton, rice, chickpeas, and fruits. Food crops 
exerted in significant amounts include bananas, 
coifee, and winter vegetables. Stock raising is also 
an important industry; recent estimates indicate 


that Mexico lias 12 million cattle and 5 million 
hogs. Henequen, produced in Yucatan, is the chief 
Bher raised, but others are grown in small quan- 
tities. Forest products include chicle, wild rubber, 
copra, and lumber. Production figures for 1944 for 
leading amcultural crops: corn, 2,440,483 metric 
tons (est.;; rice, 118,409 metric tons of paddy; 
bananas, 440,465 metric tons. For 1944-45: wheat, 
about 396,467 metric tons; sugar, 371,630 metric 
tons; cotton, 495,988 bales. 

Minerals constitute a large part of Mexico’s ex- 
ports, and equipment for mines accounts for a good 
part of its imports of capital goods. Mexico’s major 
mineral product by value is silver; it leads all other 
countries as an exporter of this metal, and produces 
40 percent of world output. Petroleum, lead, and 
gold are other important minerals, and copper, 
zinc, mercury, tin, antimony, iron, tungsten, man- 
ganese, bismuth, and cadmium are also produced. 
Crude petroleum production in 1944 amounted to 

36.120.000 barrels- refined oil was valued at 337,- 

687.000 pesos. Other mineral production in 1944, 
(in millions of avoirdupois pounds): zinc, 483.9; 
lead, 409.5; iron, 297.5; copper, 91.3; manganese, 
64.2; antimony, 24.2; siher, 5.1; (in thousands of 
avoirdupois pounds ) molybdenum, 2,640 9; mer- 
cury, 1,757.2; tin, 733.9; tungsten, 353.2; bismuth, 
365.5; gold, 35. 

Manufacturing in Mexico is chiefly confined to 
consumer goods, with little development in the 
heavy industries. In the past 2 years, however, 
Mexico’s industrial growth has been phenomenal, 
and there are now over 28,500 factories employing 
more than 512,000 persons. The cotton textile 
industry has recently reached major proportions 
as a national industry. It includes some 200 mills 
with a capital investment of about 150,000,000 
pesos. Sales value of production in 1944 amounted 
to 480,000,000 pesos. Silk and rayon textiles are 
also made. Processing of foods is an important in- 
dustry, and in addition, such articles as cigarettes, 
leather goods, cement, paper, and glassware are 
manufactured. 

For»i0R Trade. Mexican exports in 1943 were 
valued at 1,127,457,000 i>esos. Commerce during 
the war years was almost exclusively confined to 
the U. S., imports and exports to that country both 
reaching 85 percent of the total value In 1944. 
Merchandise exports to tlie U. S in 1944 amounted 
to $204,000,000, a 6 percent gain over 1943. 
Major exports consist of raw materials, principally 
metals. Other exports in 1944: bananas, 5,812,129 
stems; cotton, nearly 30,000 metric tons, and 4,000 
tons of linters; cattle, 290,000 heads; henequen, 

87.000 metric tons. 

Mexican imp>orts in 1943 were valued at 910,- 

030.000 pesos. In 1944 Mexican imports from the 
U. S. reached $264,000,000, an increase of 42 per- 
cent over 1943. The value of imports of agricul- 
tural, mining, and industrial machinery increased 
from 67,000,()00 pesos in 1940 to 143,0()0,000 pesos 
in 1944, more than 100 percent. Imports consist 
chiefly of manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods, and foodstuffs. 

Evanta, 1945. President Manuel Avila Camacho 
told Mexico, in his New Year’s message, of plans 
to improve the country’s economic, industrial, and 
social structures. The major campaign was against 
illiteracv, he said. 

But the first problem tlie Go\'emment faced was 
a scandal in which hundreds desiring to work in 
the U. S. were charged for fraudulent documents. 
TTic Attorney General began an investigation of 
the transactions, in which various deputies were 
said to be involved. A criminal court judge ordered 
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detention of three accused deputies and sought a 
special session of Congress to remove their parlia- 
mentary immunity. This was done, and the three 
men were arrested on Feb. 12. 

In the spring, political activity began in prepara- 
tion for the 1946 Presidential elections. Early in 
May President Avila Camacho declared that the 
nation would be completely free to choose his 
successor, the only resfriction being that the next 
President must continue to abide by the Constitu- 
tion. Later that month, as a result of reports that 
some churchmen were taking an active interest in 
the campai^. Archbishop Luis M. Martinez or- 
dered the clergy to abstain from participation in 
political activities. 

Shortly before this, after a meeting of a thousand 
regional iefes (chiefs) of the rightist, nationalistic 
Sinarguista movement, leaders announced officially 
that they were openly resuming their activities ( the 
Sinarguista newspaper had been suppressed and 
meetings forbidden the previous summer). The 
organization announced it would aim at "implanta- 
tion of the Christian social order” and the ^‘salva- 
tion of Mexico,” but emphasized that "Sinarquismo 
is not governed by the Church, whose aims are 
higher and more elevated.” 

The annual rally of the Sinarquistas was held 
at Le6n, Guanajuato, on May 19-20. The former 
Supreme Chief, Manuel Torres Bueno, resigned 
and was replaced hy Gildardo Gonzdlez Sinchez. 
He pledged himselr to heal the split which had 
disrupted the organization in 1944, out a leader of 
the extremist minority which had broken away 
branded his election as "furious.” Sinarguista 
leaders denied any responsibility for a series of 
anti-Protestant outbreaks in centers where their 
movement was strong. On Aug. 27, the National 
Sinarquist Union, announced that it "is not a po- 
litical party and will not participate in the coming 
elections as one.” 

On June 5 Interior Minister Miguel AlemAn 
resigned to seek the presidential nomination of the 
official Party of the Mexican Revolution (PRM), 
the only organized national party in Mexico. Two 
days later the Confederation of Mexican Workers 
( CTM ) endorsed his candidacy, and the later con- 
currence of other groups within the PRM made his 
eventual nomination as the governmen t ca ndidate 
almost inevitable. In accepting the CTM's en- 
dorsement, Alemdn stated that inflation was Mex- 
ico's greatest problem. He defended freedom for 
private enterprise and "legitimate profits” for 
foreim capital. Labor leader Vicente Lombardo 
Toleaano. who introduced Alemdn, outlined a "new 
stratej^ for labor in the postwar period,” consist- 
ing of association with emightenea bourgeois and 
promssive forces against "powerful monopolies 
in the victor countries that now may wish to cap- 
italize on the allied victory.” Lombardo’s position 
as head of the Latin American Labor Federation 
( CTAL ) gave this program its significance. Mexico 
City Mayor Javier Rojo G6mez and General Miguel 
Henriguez Guzmdn, who had been campaigning 
for the presidency, withdrew from the race when 
the CTM backed Alemdn; Primo Villa Michel was 
named Interior Minister to replace Alem&n. 

At the beginning of July President Camacho 
outlined a program of complete army reorganiza- 
tion designed to modernize all armv branches 
and to prevent militaiv men from entenng politics. 
He abo announced that nearly 600 generals and 
800 colonels on inactive duty would be retired on 
pensions to make room for young men with modem 
training. 

Defending himself against charges that his for- 


eign policy was too subservient to that of the U. S., 
Foreign Minister Ezeguiel Padilla resigned on July 
11; on Sept. 1, he was replaced by Francisco 
Castillo N6jera, Ambassador in the U. S. 

On Aug. 28, the President accepted the resig- 
nation of former President Ldzaro Cdrdenas, who 
had been War Secretary since the summer of 1942. 

President Camacho, in his fifth annual message 
to a joint session of Congress, opening on Sept. 1, 
asked for "a moral understanding among nations 
of the world” to guarantee humanity the freedoms 
for which it fought. He predicted increasingly 
closer relations between Mexico and the U. S., and 
reaffirmed Mexico's traditional friendship for the 
Spanish people and the Spanish republican Govem- 
ment-in-exile. Mexico’s two main tasks, the Presi- 
dent said, were industrialization and education, 
and he promised free elections for the choice of his 
successor in July, 1946. 

Two days later Padilla announced he would be 
a candidate for President, if “the people want me.” 
In a scathing indictment of the present regime, 
he urged the President to forbid governors and 
municipal and government officials to participate 
in propaganda campaigns for presidential candi- 
dates, to enact an electoral law that would ensure 
freedom of voting, and to restrain the PRM from 
using the army as a means to muzzle "the aspira- 
tions of the people.” 

The seventh annual convention of the Catholic 
party. Nationalist Unification Movement, voted on 
Sept. 23 to take an active part in the campaign, 
and the rightist National Action Party opened fire 
on the aofministration for its alleg^ failure to 
solve educational and economic problems. In Octo- 
ber, tlie National Central Revolutionary Party was 
formed to back General Guzman, whose campaign 
had continued despite his professed withdrawal. 

The first bloodshed of the campaign took place 
on the first Sunday in November, when several 
Padilla supporters were reported injured in a 
street fight near the candidate’s Mexico City home. 

In a speech accepting the nomination of the 
newly formed Democratic Party, on Nov. 25, Pa- 
dilla denounced the Mexican elections system as 
undemocratic and accused the PRM of using gov- 
ernment funds to finance the campaiffli of Alemdn. 
He declared that if elected he woula work to end 
government monopolies and encourage private in- 
dustry. "Totalitarian, oppressive, and sovietizing 
forces” were at work in Mexico, he charged. The 
Alemdn trade unions countered by calling Padilla 
the U. S. supported candidate. The labor paper, 
El Popular, also charged that Padilla had the back- 
ing of the Catholic Church, which, it said, "oper- 
ates as a political party under the direction of the 
Vatican.” 

The last entry in the presidential race was Gen- 
eral Enrique Calder6n, supported by the Popular 
Redemption Party, who opened his campaign in 
December. 

The President announced late in November that 
he would soon present to Congress a bill creating 
a nonpartisan electoral council to supervise election 
polls. He urged the parties "not to fight” and de- 
clared that ne was ’‘personally completely disin- 
terested” in the election results, but was "deter- 
mined to maintain the principle of national unity 
with moral, and if necessary, material force.'* 
Padilla’s paity criticized the I^esident's proposals 
as inadequate to meet their complaint that the 
electoral machinery permitted the government 
party to control the voting. 

The campaign was becoming more intense as 
the year ended. Three were reported dead and 
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86 wounded on Dec. 23 in a series of clashes at 
Cuernavaca and nearby towns between Alemanistas 
and Fadillistas. 

Economic Dove/opmonfi. Economically, 1945 was 
troublesome but hopeful for Mexico. Inflation 
continued to be the main problem: The Bank 
of Mexico’s cost-of-living index showed a 300 per- 
cent increase over the 1934 level. As a result, the 
country was plagued by strikes throughout the 
year, complicated by crop losses from natural 
causes, ana wartime shortages of consumer goods. 

On Jan. 12, Petrdleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), the 
ovemment oil monopoly, announced that its 1945 
udget of $87,000,000 was $9,000,000 higher than 
the 1944 budget. Proposed production of 46,254,- 
000 barrels of crude oil was 10 million barrels 
more than the preceding year’s production. For the 
first time, it was said, payments to U. S. companies 
for their expropriated properties would come from 
profits. The Mexican Embassy in Washington on 
Oct. 2 presented to the Department of State a check 
for $4,085,327, representing the second installment 
on the oil-expropriation debt. 

On Apr. 8, labor leaders and representatives of 
industry signed a pact in which they agreed to 
cooperate in the postwar period “to realize Mexico’s 
industrial revolution,” and smooth the transition 
to the industrialization of the country. 

A two-year extension, effective July 1, of the 
Mexican-U.S. currency stabilization agreement, 
was si^ed in Washin^on on June 13. 

On uie following day, Mexican exports to Europe 
were resumed, when a cargo left for Switzerland. 
A Mexican economic mission returned from Europe 
on July 4. It reported that it had accomplished 
important studies of products that Mexico could 
buy and sell, as well as plans for air and maritime 
transportation. It was expected that petroleum 
woula be one of the first products to be snipped to 
Europe. 

On Sept. 13, the Finance Ministry issued a 
list of products for which import licenses would 
be required. This was assailed by both Mexican 
and U. S. businessmen as a step toward artificial 
protection of Mexican industries. 

Late in September, the U.S, Government raised 
the price it would pay for foreign silver. This 
caused the Bank of Mexico to suspend all sales of 
silver coins to the public, and a number of Mexican- 
owned marginal mines prepared to resume opera- 
tions. 

On Oct. 9, Kuhn, Loeb and Co. announced 
the rapid public over-subscription of 197,500 shares 
at $23 each of Industria Electrica de Mexico. This 
was the New York Stock Exchange's first major 
foreign industrial issue since the beginning of the 
war. Two days later, Mexican Finance Minister 
Eduardo Sudrez predicted that listing of Mexican 
securities on the New York exchange would soon 
become, a general practice. 

On Dec. 28 the Chamber of Deputies received 
for study a record high 1946 budget of approx- 
imately $243,000,000, of which $31,000,000 was 
allocated for debt service, $63,500,000 for national 
defense, $42,000,000 for education, $11,500,000 
for public health, and $1,100,000 for labor. 

Declaring that Mexico’s peacetime economy 
would differ greatly from that of wartime, the 
National Chamber of Commerce in August asked 
for intensified agricultural and industrial output. 
And in the same month Finance Minister Suarez 
said that he believed Mexico would survive postwar 
economic readjustments in good order. “TTiere will 
always be a heavy world demand for silver and 
most other metals,” he declared, adding that the 


peso would be maintained at its present value, and 
that “we plan to continue our public works program 
during the postwar period, and the emphasis will 
be on highways, railroads, ports, and irrigation.” 

Foreign RelationB, Mexico became the second Latin 
American country to participate actively in the 
war when the 201st Aviation Squadron, numbering 
approximately 300 men, sailed for the Pacific war 
zone on Apr. 8. It saw its first action on June 11, in 
a raid on Luzon, and was received by 200,000 
cheering Mexicans when it returned home on Nov. 
19. 

It was announced on Nov. 4, that Mexico had 
been elected a member of the administrative 
council of the International Labor Organization. 

Relatione with U. S. A check for $448,000, de- 
livered on Tan. 2, completed payment of install- 
ments on bloc settlement of U. S. damage claims 
incurred during the Mexican revolution; total 
payments amounted to $5,448,000. 

In a jomt report issued by Presidents Avila 
Camacho and Roosevelt on Jan. 28, the Mexican- 
U. S. Commission for Economic Cooperation was 
declared dissolved. President Roosevelt praised the 
achievements of the Commission, established 16 
months before to aid Mexico in supplying essential 
war materials. The report reviewed the commis- 
sion’s projects and predicted large-scale develop- 
ments of “major significance” in the next few 
years, during which Mexico plans to spend $383,- 
000,000 on industrial development programs. These 
would require at least $94,000,000 of foreign 
capital equipment during the next two years and 
another $43,000,000 in 1938. Despite the war, 
Roosevelt said, the U. S. delivered to Mexico more 
products for its consumption and the maintenance 
of its economy in 1943-44 than in any previous 
two-year period. 

On Apr. 18, the U. S. Senate ratified the 
Mexican-U. S. water treaty by a vote of 76-10. 
The Mexican Senate took the same action in the 
fall, and the treaty was signed in Washington on 
Nov. 8. It covered allocation of the waters of three 
great international rivers: the Rio Grande (Rio 
Bravo), which separates Mexico and the U. S.; and 
the Colorado and Tiajuana rivers, which flow from 
the U. S. south into Mexico. 

The treaty had been debated long and hotly in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and on 
the floor of the Senate. Opponents had charged 
that it guaranteed Mexico too much water, re- 
moved control of the Colorado River from States 
whose agriculture is dependent on it, and was gen- 
erally ambiguous and likely to lead to misunder- 
standings. There were also objections in the Mex- 
ican Senate. 

On Dec. 17, U. S. Ambassador George Messer- 
smith inquired of the Mexican Forei^ Secretariat 
if there was any “definite evidence ’ to support 
charges made by labor leader Lombardo Toleoano 
that “certain U. S. firms” had smuggled weapons 
to the rightist Sinarquista Union for the purpose of 
fomenting an armed rebellion desired to put in 
power a pro-U. S. quisling as President of Mexico. 
Lombardo made it clear that he was referring to 
Padilla. The Mexican Government disavowed the 
charges and stated diat Lombardo had failed to 
substantiate them. 

Relatione with Other Countriee. Soviet Ambassador 
Constantin Oumansky, his wife, and several mem- 
bers of his staff were killed on Jan. 24 when a 
Mexican air-force plane crashed and burned im- 
mediately after taking off on a scheduled flight to 
Costa Rica, where Oumansky was to present his 
credentials as Minister. On Oct. 7 an ofiBcial report 
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placed responsibility for the accident on a pilot's 
error and reported no evidence of sabotage. 

Mexico rect)nuzed the ^atiish republican Gov- 
ernment-in-exile on Aug. 27. 

Habry B. Mubki^nd. 

MIDWAY ISUNDS. A group of islets located in the 
Pacific, 1,304 statute miles northwest of Honolulu. 
Although Midway was discovered by Captain N. 
C. Brooks in 1859 and known as Brooks Island, 
the name was later changed because of the position 
of these islands in the mid-Pacific, i.e. 2,800 miles 
from California and 2,200 miles from Japan. It was 
formally declared a United States possession on 
Aug. 28, 1867, by Captain Reynolds of the U.S.S. 
Lackawanna who made a survey of the islands. 

The U.S. Na\y Department has had complete 
jurisdiction over them since July 4, 1903. The 
total land area of all the islets is approximately 28 
square miles. Sand Island is one and a half miles 
long and one mile wide, consisting of 850 acres, 
and serves as an important cable relay station of 
the Commercial Pacific Cable Company in the 
service between San Francisco and Shanghai. 
Eastern Island is somewhat smaller than Sand and 
contains only 328 acres. Midway Islands ha\’e been 
used as a naval air station and as an air depot 
between Nov. 24, 1935, and Dec. 7, 1941, by Pan 
American Airways on their transpacific route be- 
tween San Francisco and Manila. The population 
of Midway has always been small, in 1940, it 
was 437. 

Evanfs, 1945. In testimony presented before the 
Pearl Harbor Investigating Committee in Decem- 
ber, Captain Toshikazu Cnimae, former Japanese 
Chief of Naval Operations, was quoted as saying 
“The Midway defeat changed the course of the 
war.” 

Charles F. Reid. 

MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND. A Fund established in 
1905, with assets of $9,176,407.29 at the end of 
1944. Appropriations for grants and projects in that 
year totalled $237,702.00. The scope or the Fund, 
while widely diversified, has been principally in 
the field of public health. At present its special 
interests in this field are nutrition, housing, popula- 
tion trends, and the appraisal of public health meth- 
ods and procedures. In 1944 twenty-four organiza- 
tions received funds. President: Albert G. Milbank. 
Executive Director; Frank G. Boudreau, M.D. Of- 
fices; 40 Wall Street, New York City. 

MILITARY PROGRESS. The cessation of hostilities in 
the greatest war in history resulted in revelation 
of military weapons heretofore kept secret. Some 
of these, particularly in the ^ided missile cate- 
gory, together with the atomic Domb, have brought 
great changes in military thinking and planning. 
Yet military authorities generally believe that the 
new scientific weapons have not made the fight- 
ing ground soldier anv less necessary to war and 
military defense. Rather, they conten^ he be- 
comes increasingly important as a means by which 
the enemy's source of lethal weapons and his 
bases of operations may be seized. General of the 
Army George C. Mar^all, U.S. A., in his report 
as Chief of Staff, cites the men necessary to deliver 
the first atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

“First,” Gen. Marshall said, “we had to have 
tlie base in tho Marianas from which the plane 
took off. This required preliminary operations 
across the vast Pacific, thousands of ships, mil- 
lions of tons of supply, the heroic efforts of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. Further, we needed 


tlie B-29*s and their fighter escort which ga^’e us 
control of the air over Japan. This w'as the result 
of thousands of hours of training and preparation 
in the United States, and the energies of hundreds 
of thousands of men. 

“The effect of technology on tlie military struc- 
ture is identical to its effect on the national econ- 
omy. Just as the automobile replaced the horse 
ana made work for millions of Americans, the 
atomic explosives will require the services of mil- 
lions of men if we are compelled to employ them 
in fighting our battles.” 

The redeployment of forces from Europe to the 
Far East femowing the collapse of Germany, and 
the subsequent demobilization procedure after the 
surrender of Japan brought military problems 
which, while not new, surpassed in scope and 
magnitude any similar ones in history. 

Ount. In the new recoilless rifles developed b>’ 
the Ordnance Department of the U.S. Army, tlie 
striking power of field artillery has been put into 
the hands of the infantry soldier. The American 
clcx elopment was considered to be an improve- 
ment over the recoilless 75-mm brought out early 
in the war by die Germans for the use of their 
parachute troops. The first two U.S. models, the 
57-mm and tlie 75-mm recoilless rifles, were pro- 
duced in time to be tested in action both in Eu- 
rope and in the Pacific. The 57-mm model is small 
and liglit enough to be operated as a shoulder 
weapon, while the 75-mm fires from a standard 
machine-gun tripod. 

Although they resemble rocket weapons, the 
new guns use conventional artillery shells. The 
recoil of artillery is avoided by permitting a con- 
trolled portion of the propellent gases to escape 
through openings in the breech. The amount of 
pressure permitted to escape through the rear ex- 
actly counter-balances the force required to propel 
the shell through the rifled tube. Because of the 
loss of pressure through the breech openings these 
weapons do not have the range of conventional 
artillery. Nevertheless, within their range they are 
highly accurate. 

The 57-mm rifle weighs only forty-five pounds, 
is sixty-one inches long, and fires a nigh-explosive 
shell weighing nearly three pounds a distance of 
two miles. The 75-mm rifle weighs 110 pounds, is 
eighty-two inches long, and fires a fourteen-pound 
shell more than four miles. Besides being used as 
a shoulder weapon, the 57-mm may be fired from 
a small bipod with tlie gunner lying prone. A two- 
man team handles each of the weapons. Their 
li^t weight adapts them particularly to the use 
of airborne troops. The 17th Airborne Division 
used them in an operation across the Rhine River 
in March, 1945. 

Other new American weapons included a 105- 
mm anti-aircraft gun weighing 46,000 pounds and 
with a range of 46,000 feet. The Cf.S. Army's larg- 
est mobile anti-aircraft gun, its fire can be con- 
trolled manually or by the T38 anti-aircraft direc- 
tor. 

Also in tlie anti-aircraft field, the U.S. Army de- 
veloped an electronically operated locator for keep- 
ing anti-aircraft searchlights automatically trained 
on enemy planes. 

A new 155-nun “Long Tom” gun was developed 
and mounted on an M4 tank chassis. It fires a 95- 
pound shell up to 25,000 yards. Mounted on tlie 
M4 chassis is a new eight-inch 41-ton howitzer 
with a range of 18,500 yards. 

The U.S. Army also produced a lO-inch mortar 
capable of firing a shell every two minutes at a 
range of fivp mil^s^ 
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Another developnrient was a modification of the 
scnii-automadc carbine to ^rmit fully automatic 
firinjg. In the converted caibine full automatic fire 
at the rate of 750 rounds per minute may be de- 
livered by a trip of the selector. By reverse move- 
ment of the selector, semi-automatic fire is re- 
stored. The new action, accomplished by a slight 
alteration of the basic mechanism and the addition 
of a few new parts, adds only two ounces to the 
weight of the weapon. It proved particularly eflFcc- 
tive in the house-to-house fighting alone the Rhine. 

An eflPective weapon was proouced by the Brit- 
ish Army in their new 7.2 howitzer, operated by 
heavy batteries of the Royal Artillery. Tne weapon 
weighs ten tons and fires a 200-pound shell up to 
16,000 yards. The howitzer is mounted on a car- 
riage fitted with pneumatic tires five feet six inches 
in diameter. The recoil of the weapon is controlled 
by hand-operated brakes and ramps, placed be- 
hind the wheels when the gun is in action. 

A novel gim 'produced by the Germans, too late 
for eflPective use, was a curved-barrel machine car- 
bine capable of shooting around comers. With it 
a rifleman could fire from behind a wall, comers 
of houses, out of windows, or from any such con- 
cealed and protected position. The bullet travels 
along the straight portion of the barrel propelled 
by a small charge, but as it hits the curved portion 
escape ports release some of the back pressure re- 
ducing its velocity as it swings through the curve. 
Particularly ingenious is the mirrored-periscope 
sight with a prismatic corrector which permits the 
rifleman to sight his odd weapon. 

Little is known of the So\iet Union's new ar- 
tillery weapons, employed so effecti\ely on the 
Eastern Front. Writing from Moscow and describ- 
ing the May Day parade, C. L. Sulzberger of the 
Wew York Times tells of “gigantic two-section, 
tractor-drawn howitzers and mortars, which as far 
as the eye could estimate, exceeded in size even 
those mmored 360-mm pieces the SoWet Union 
is said to possess." Mr. Sulzberger said: 

“The enormous mortars or howitzers displayed 
today are certainly larger than the famous German 
‘Satan.' They easily siupassed in muzzle span the 
tremendous rifles, mounted on their own caterpil- 
lars and hauled by giant tractors, that preceded 
them in the procession. The howitzers made the 
heavy siege guns look diminutive and transcended 
m size the other vast, squat twin-section howitzers 
also in the parade, which may themselves well be 
the long-rumored 360-mm Red Army secret gun.” 

Tanks. Flotation devices for tanks, not revealed 
until after the war, played important jparts in land- 
ings both in Europe and the Pacific. The first, 
developed by the British, was known as the DD 
swimming device and was used to land British and 
American tanks in the invasions of Southern France 
and Normandy. It was a boat-like canvas structure, 
fitted above the tank tracks, enabling medium tanks 
to swim to land from distances up to four or five 
miles at sea. Because the canvas came high up the 
sides of the tank, its primary armament could not 
be used during the water trip, but as the tank came 
up the beach and out of the water the sack was 
deflated, freeing the guns for action. Because of 
their low silhouettes, die tanks made poor targets 
in the water. However, many were lost in rough 
weather by water washing over the tops of the 
canvas sacks. Some, too, stalled in the sand on 
landing. 

Subsequently a new flotation device for medium 
tanks was developed and successfully employed in 
the invasion of Okinawa and other Pacific islands. 
Known as the M-19, it consisted of metal cans 


fastened to the front, rear and sides of the \'ehicle. 
The cans were filled with plastic foam material 
weighing less dian two pounds per cubic foot. Be- 
cause or the cellular construction of the filler, die 
cans retained their flotation qualities even when 
pierced by gun fire. In addition the tanks were 
equipped with bilge pumps to withdraw water 
entering through l^kage or wave action. A simi- 
lar device was developed for heavy tanks but was 
not put into quantity production because of the 
end of hostilities. 

The Japanese brought a new type of amphibious 
tank into use in the Philippine campaign. Pontoons 
were built to attach to the front and and rear of 
the tanks, which were driven in the water by a 
pair of propellers mounted between the tracks in 
die rear. The rear pontoon was equipped with a 
rudder. 

Tlie British developed and used several types 
of tanks to carry and lay bridges over which they, 
and fdlowing vehicles, coula cross wide ditches 
or craters. The bridge-laying mechanism is oper- 
ated automatically by controls from within die 
tank. These bridges can span widths up to thirty 
feet or pass over walls about ten feet high. The 
various types include the “Scissors” bridge, a fold- 
ing span carried on top of a Valentine tank. The 
bridge is laid by being automatically unfolded and 
low^ed by a mechanism operated irom inside die 
tank. Another, the Churchill bridge-layer, con- 
sists of a 30-foot span of steel trackway, raised by 
an arm on the tank hull, carried forward and low- 
ered across the gap in front of the tank. 

Both the British and the Germans made use of 
tanks as antiaircraft vehicles. The German “flak 
wagon,” used during the Ardennes drive, consisted 
of a revolving turret mounted on a tank chassis. 
Tlie armored turret was equipped with four ma- 
chine guns firing in pairs. The British anti-aircraft 
tank employed a Crusader chassis and mounted 
twin Oenikon anti-aircraft guns. A similar chassis 
mounted a 40-mm Bofors anti-aircraft gun. 

As an improvement over their Tiger tank, the 
Germans brought out a new modm, the Royal 
Tiger, first reported in December, 1944, against the 
French in Alsace. Most of die Royal Tigers carried 
an improved version of the 88-mm gun, while some 
models mounted a 105-mm gun. A power-operated 
tiiixet replaced the hand-operated one of the ear- 
lier version. The frontal armament was increased 
to a thickness of twelve inches. Greater flotabon 
over bad terrain was provided by much wider 
tracks than previously used. A low silhouette marie 
it a difficult target in the field. 

At Obercnibt, Germany, an infantry battalion ol 
the XIX Corps of the U.S. Ninth Army captured 
from the Germans a huge 380-mm mortar, or 
howitzer, mounted on a chassis of the new Royal 
Tiger tank. Tlie mortar barrel was seven feet long 
and rifled. The shell itself weighed 770 pounds, 
was five feet long and fifteen inches in diameter. 
The shells, of which the tank carried twelve, were 
loaded into the tank by a crane and into the breech 
of the mortar by a hoist built into the tank. The 
shell was propelled by an internally carried charge, 
which gave it a range of about 5,000 to 6.(XK) 
yards. The tank also carried a .34 caliber machine 
gun and a grenade launcher. The turret was not 
movable. 

The British provided heavier armament on many 
of their tanks by replacing their three-inch ' how- 
itzer with a 95-mm howitzer firing a shell of high 
capacity filled either with high explosive or smoke. 
The high trajectoiy of tlie howitzer made it pos- 
sible to “lob' shells over buildings or hills at tar- 
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gets out of the direct sight of the tank gunner. 

The latest U.S. Army tank was the heavy M-26, 
a 43-ton vehicle armed with a 90-mm ^n» two .30 
caliber machine guns, and one .50 cahoer machine 
gun. This tank, named the General Pershmg, is 
powered with a 500-horsepower, V-8, liquid-cooled 
gasolme engine, which gives it a highwav speed of 
twenty-five miles per hour. The frontal armor is 
four inches thick, but the angle at which it is 
placed affords an actual head-on thickness of 6.9 
inches. 

BoUoon Bombs. A novel Japanese development 
was the bomb-carrying pilotless balloons which 
utilized the west to east air currents to fiy from Ja- 
pan to North America. These had been in use for 
some time and many had landed in the United 
States, but information concerning them was with- 
held by censorship to prevent leakage of data to 
Japan which might aid m improving meir accuracy 
or damage-creating capacity. 

These oalloons, about 34 feet in diameter, were 
made of five layers of oiled paper inflated with hy- 
drogen which carried them to altitudes of between 
25,000 and 35,000 feet. As they lost altitude from 
leakage, barometric pressure switches operated to 
drop sandbags causing them to rise again. When 
they reached North America (in about 80 to 120 
hours) similar switches operated to drop explosive 
and incendiarv bombs as they passed over the 
country. The last switch operated to destroy the 
balloon itself. 

About 10,000 were launched, their release often 
being accompamed by ceremonies and speeches at 
which bonds were sold. Some damage was done in 
this country and a few lives lost, but on the whole 
they were ineffective. After the war. Staff OflBcers 
in the Technical Section, Japanese Headquarters, 
stated that the idea was abandoned on April 20, 
1945, because the device had failed both as a 
morale booster for the Japanese people and as a 
scare weapon for the Americans. 

Radar. Although every one of the major warring 
powers possessed at the outbreak of the war some 
form of radio direction finding and ranging appa- 
ratus (originally called radar in the United States 
and radiolocation in Great Britain ) , it was not until 
Aug. 14, just after the Japanese had signified their 
desire to surrender, that the Alhes released for 
publication detailed information, as to its opera- 
tion and use. In 1943 a general statement had 
been released, but even discussion of that was sub- 
sequently placed under censorship. 

The German radar was said to be skilfully de- 
signed and rather efficient, but apparently con- 
tinued and intensive research by the Allies found 
ways of outwitting and surpassing it. The Japanese 
model seems to have been of the most elemental 
type, so far behind those of the other powers as 
to be almost useless. 

The first operational radar system to have been 
installed is claimed by the British whose Air Min- 
istry decided in December 1935 to establish a 
chain of five stations on the east coast of England. 
Since that time the whole coastline of Great Britain 
has been ringed with radar stations keeping con- 
tinuous watch for hostile approach. To this radar 
system the British give a large share of the creffit 
for defense against the German aerial blitz. 

While beginning as a detection device, giving 
the direction, distance, and altitude of airinanes, 
the u^s of radar in offensive and defensive war- 
fare grew to great proportions. In the Navy it was 
used not only to locate and detect enemy vessels 
.but also to lay their guns on the target even though 
darkness or haze prevent seeing the enemy. A&o 


through radar detection of shell splashes in the 
water, fire could be corrected to a high de^ee of 
accuracy. Radar played an important part in the 
Battle of the Atlantic by locating German subma- 
rines which came to the surface at night. In naval 
warfare radar played its part as early as the Battle 
of Cape Matapan in Mar^ 1941, and subsequently 
in the Schamhorst and Bismarck actions. The Unit- 
ed States Navy made highly effective use of it. 
particularly at the Battle for Leyte Gulf (Second 
Battle of the Philippine Sea), when numbers of 
Japanese vessels were located and sunk at night by 
radar dnected fire. 

Similar fire by coast guns in Britain sank eleven 
out of eighteen German ships at twenty-mile range 
in the dark. Artillery radar also may be used to 
locate tanks at night. 

To the air forces radar became so important that 
B-29 pilots often referred to tlieir planes as “fly- 
ing radar sets,” for on tliem were radar devices to 
assist in long range navigation (Loran): identifi- 
cation of fighter support, identification or friendly 
aircraft, blind bombing apparatus, identification 
of ships, altimeters, beacon navigation, and for re- 
plies to ground interrogation. 

Another radar device guides bombing or troop 
carrier planes to tlieir destination, even advising 
them when they are over their target or dropping 
area. 

A valuable adaption is the “tail warning set” by 
means of which Uie pilot of a single seater fighter 
plane is given warning of the approach of another 
plane by means of both a bell and a signal light. 
This set weighs only 15 pounds. 

Die “IFF,^* “Identificahon, Friend, or Foe,” set 
operates in a system with ground interrogator send- 
ing out impulses, and plane set sending back reply. 
Interrogator sets are also installed in planes. As the 
set used in the plane is triggered by another set, 
it actually is not pure raaar. This equipment 
weighs about 39 pounds. 

Die radar altimeter measures the distance to the 
ground directly below the plane. 

BTO, or “Bombing Through Overcast,” has been 
termed one of tlie greatest single contributions to 
strategic bombing. By its means ground targets 
may be picked up and bombs directed even though 
the crew cannot see tlie ground by visual means. 
Early sets had 40 controls, but later models, used 
by the B-29's, have only 18. 

Tha Atomic Bomb. The most remarkable military 
weapon to come out of this war, and the most de- 
structive ever employed, is the atomic bomb, de- 
veloped and produced in the United States after 
four years of research at a cost of more than $2,- 
000,000,000, by a group of scientists principally 
Amencan and British but includmg a number from 
other nations. 

The first atomic bomb used against an enemy 
was dropped from a U.S. Army B-29 bomber over 
the Japanese city of Hiroshima on Aug. 5. The 
second was used against Nagasaki on Aug. 9. On 
Aug. 10 the Japanese submitted their offer to sur- 
render, making mention of the new and terrible 
weapon being used against them. 

The atomic bomb as first used had more power 
than 20,000 tons of TNT and more than 2,000 
times the blast power of the British “Grand Slam" 
— the largest bomb previously used in warfare. 
The destruction wrought upon the cities of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki was very nearly complete, 
with terrific loss of life, many dying later from 
wounds and bums inflicted by the single bomb 
burst. On Dec. 30. Shichiro Kibara, mayor of Hiro- 
shima, reported that of the pre-bombing popula- 
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Uon of 310.000, a total of 139,000 was dead. 
included 58,267 killed outright and those who *ed 
subsequently from wounds, oums, or shock. About 
500 persons were still in city hospitals. Homes de- 
stroyed or damaged totalled 39,809. An area about 
two and a half miles in diameter was almost com- 
pletely flattened. , 

Inevitably, a demand arose for regulation ot the 
military use of this new and destructive power. In 
November Prime Minister Attlee of the United 
Kingdom ’and Prime Minister King of Canada, met 
in Washington with President Truman to ^^discuss 
the problem. In an “Agreed Declaration niade 
public at the close of tlieir talks they referred to 
the atomic bomb as a means of destruction against 
which there can be no adequate military defense 
and signified their intention not to release their 
special information to other nations until safe- 
guards have been worked out. 

“We are not convinced,” the three leaders said, 
“that the spreading of the specialized information 
regarding the practical application of atomic en- 
ergy, before it is possible to devise effective, recip- 
rocal, and enforceable safeguards acceptable to all 
nations, would contribute to a constructive solu- 
tion of the problem of the atomic bomb. On the 
contrary we think it might have the opposite effect. 
We are, however, prepared to share, on a recipro- 
cal basis with ouiers of the United Nations, de- 
tailed information concerning the practical indus- 
trial application of atomic energy just as soon as 
effective enforceable safeguards against its use for 
destructive purposes can be devised.” 

They then recommended that a Commission be 
set up under the United Nations Organization to 
make specific proposals: 

(a) For extending between all nations the exchange 
of basic scientific information for peaceful ends, 

(b) For control of atomic energy to the extent neces- 
sary’ to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes, 

(c) For the elimination from national armaments of 
atomic weapons and of all other major weapons adapt- 
able to mass destruction, 

(d) For effective safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means to protect complying states against the 
hazards of violations and evasions 

Meanwhile, additional atomic bombs have been 
produced in the huge and expensive plants built 
under the “Manhattan Engineer District” of the 
Corps of Engineers of the U. S. Army which, di- 
rected by Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, U.S.A had 
charge of tlie entire atomic bomb project. 

Rockett and Guided Miseilet. Startling progress has 
been made in rockets and guided missiles, much of 
which doubtless is still in the secret categoty. Rock- 
ets continued to be used more and more effectively 
on all fronts. Multiple mobile mounts increased 
in use both on land and at sea. The Germans used 
a number of versions. The “Nebelwerfer,^ a six 
barrel projector firing 75-pound rockets with war 
heads of five and a half pounds of TNT, was em- 
ployed against the Third United States Army at 
ranges of one to three miles. The “Wurfkoerper 
was a little larger projector. A long range rocket 
carried projectiles about 25 miles. 

A particularly effective use of the rocket prin- 
ciple was the bomb devised by the British Admir- 
alty and Ministry of Supply. Dropped from B-17’s, 
these rocket-propelled bombs struck concrete shel- 
ters, submarine pens, underground factories, etc., 
with velocity sufficient to penetrate very thick 
concrete walls and explode on the inside. 

Guided missiles of many categories were put into 
use. Some are operated by internal combustion en- 
gines, others by reaction engines, some by rockets; 
some are guided by mechanical devices, some by 


electronics, some by radio. AD carry destruction 
and have even greater potentialities in the future. 
Officials talk of devices which will automatically 
guide themselves to sources of heat, to Dght, to 
concentrations of metal, etc., thus being capable 
of automatically hitting factories, airj^nes, or 
other selected targets. 

Gen. H. H. Arnold, U.S.A.. Commanding Gen- 
eral Army Air Forces, speaking of “observable 
trends” in August, said: 

“One — ^manned or pilotless aircraft travelling at 
supersonic speeds. With such speeds aerial compat 
as we know it — fighters seeking out other fighters 
or bombers, and exchanging ^n fire in an attempt 
to shoot each other down — ^wiU disappear. 

“Two — the extraordinary development of guided 
missiles and the refinement of their controls so that 
exact hits can be made on targets of a mffe square 
or less, at any part of the world, from any part of 
the world. 

“Three — improved atomic bombs. They will be 
destructive beyond the wildest nightmares of the 
imagination — a weapon ideally suited to sudden 
unannounced attacks in which a country's major 
cities might be destroyed overnight by an osten- 
sibly friendly power. 

“Four — great developments in the field of de- 
fense both against aircraft and against guided mis- 
siles by means of target-seeking antiaircraft mis- 
siles of rocket or other type. It will undoubtedly 
continue to be true that every new weapon of of- 
fense will eventually be countered by an at least 
partly effective means of defense. Against the su- 
personic planes and the highly devdoped ^ided 
missiles of the future it is probable that a defense 
in the form of missiles automatically seeking out 
those planes and missiles and destroying them or 
some of them, in the air, or the stratosphere, or 
tlie ionosphere, will be developed. 

“Five — perfected communications systems be- 
tween air and ground making possible tne most in- 
tricate maneuvers either by piloted planes or pilot- 
less missiles. 

“Six — an extraordinary development of the tech- 
niques of launching, landing and supplying air- 
borne forces who can be dropped cominetely 
equipjged at any point in the world is a matter of 
hours. 

“None of these things is visionary, or merely 
possible,” General Arnold said, “They are prob- 
able to the point, almost, of inevitability. If we 
have another war — if another aggressor arises to 
strike the peace-loving nations — ^it will be with 
things like these that he strikes.” 

Proximity Fuze. A most remarkable device and 
one that was most closely guarded was the VT 
or Proximity Fuze, which automatically explodes 
a projectile as soon as it comes close enough to 
its target to inflict damage. The VT fuze was de- 
veloped by scientists of me Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development at the request of the 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance. The research program 
was carried on in facilities provided by the Carne- 
gie Institution of Washington and Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The fuze is a very smaD, but rugged, five-tube 
radio sending and receiving station, fitted into the 
nose of a projectile. A vacuum tube sends out 
electro-magnetic waves which are reflected back 
by any target that gives a radio reflection, such 
as metal objects, water or earth. Thus, if a VT- 
fuzed projectile passes within 70 feet of an air- 
plane, reflected impulses act on the fuze circuit to 
trigger a switch detonating the main explosive 
charge. 
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The Navy protected the VT with elaborate se- 
crecy. On tne fitting fronts, great care was taken 
to keep ‘*duds'’ rrom enemy hands. Except for the 
limitea use of the de\'ice during Britain's battle 
against the buzz-bomb, the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff declined to pennit the fuze to be used on land 
until October 25, 1944. Prior to that time the Navy 
even avoided firing VT-fuzed shells near islands 
of the Pacific. 

The fuze was particularly successful against 
Japanese Kamikaze, or suicide, planes and against 
the German buzz-bombs. During the German drive 
in the Ardennes it was used in land aitillexy against 
ground troops. By exploding over the heads of 
groups of advancing troops, the weapon was con- 
siderably more effective than shells fuzed to ex- 
plode on contact with the ground. 

Engineering. Always important, tlie role of the 
en(dneer in World War II exceeded that in any 
pre\1ous conflict. Col. Alejandro Melchor, Philip- 
pine Military Adviser, reported that '"There were 
more engineers in the im’asion of Leyte than in- 
fantry or troops of any other branch of the service." 

The Chan^ pipeline laid by British engineers 
in cooperation with the British Navy, was known 
as operation Pluto. From Aug. 12, 1944, to May 
8, 1945, it delivered 120,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line to the Allied armies in Europe. Flexible pipe 
was used, it being laid full of water to prevent 
Ididcing. Twenty fines were stretched across the 
channd. The actual laying was accomplished by 
a force of vessels ranging from 10,000 ton ships to 
barges and motorboats. The U.S. Army and Navy 
were working on a similar project using steel pipe, 
but this was dropped to avoid duplication. 

The pipeline to China, authorized by the Que- 
bec Conference, was built by U.S. Army engineers 
in two sections, one the ABC ( Assam-Burma- 
China) Section and the other from Calcutta. The 
joining of the two permitted the pumping of fuel 
direetb^ from the tanker docks at Calcutta to Kun- 
ming, in China. Jungles, monsoons, and disease 
took their tolls, but work went foru'ard steadily in 
the face of difficulties. At times the construction 
was carried on just behind the battle lines. 

Other important pipelines included that laid 
from French invasion coast to United States for- 
ward areas on the Western Front. This line car- 
ried as much as 3,800,000 gallons of fuel a day. 
Also announced during the year was a double oil 
pipeline across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Particular progress was made in the dev'elop- 
ment of mobile and floating power plants. In Rus- 
sia much reliance was placed in electric power 
trains. A Soviet bulletin reported that these trains 
"invariably follow in the wake of the advancing 
Red Army. Since the first days of the offensive, 
mobile stations have traveled to the front with the 
armored trains and have rendered invaluable serv'- 
ice to tank and truck repair shops, supplying them 
with power.” American built power trains were of 
lOOO-kilowatt units and some of 3,000 kilowatts, 
the latter being a train of nine specially built rail- 
road cars which can be hauled at fast-might speed 
and put into service within about eight hours after 
arrival. 

Largest of the U.S. Army’s floating power plants 
was the "Inductance,” which, whife it was kept 
busy in the United States, was capable of being 
moved to any point accessible to water transporta- 
tion. This plimt was built into a steel hull 318 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, with a maximum draft of 
14 feet. Power is generated at 13,800 volts by a 
30,000 kilowatt alternator dri\en by a 19-stage 
steam turbine. 


U.S. Army Engineers built 433 railroad and 231 
highway bridges and rehabilitated 14,357 miles 
of railroad track in Europe in the 11 months be- 
tween D-Day and V-E Day. Included in the 
bridges were four rail spans across the Rhine River 
whidi are classified as permanent. The rail net- 
work extends from all major ports in France and 
Belgium into iimer Germany. When hostilities 
ceased, the Army was operating six rail lines in 
Gennany and sev'en others were under construc- 
tion. 

Air-areund. Regardless of the outcome of' the 
struggle of the air component for independence 
either through a single defense department or in a 
new Air Department, the war demonstrated a mul- 
titude of methods by which some forms of avia- 
tion have become essential to efficient and success- 
ful ground operations. The larger aspects of stra- 
tegic and tactical operations by Air Forces remains, 
of course, the "big punch” of air imwer, but there 
are many other ways by which aviation works in- 
timately with the ground forces and helps get it 
forward. 

Troop carrier operations in which conventional 
infantry and supporting arms are moved by trans- 
port planes, and parachute operations where 
trained parutroop men jump ready for combat, 
continue to be developed as specialized operations 

Air supply of pound troops permits operations 
in areas inaccessible to other forms of communica- 
tion, as was so well demonstrated in the Bunriii 
campaign. 

Air e\'acuation of wounded has been used in all 
theaters and undoubtedly has saved thousands of 
lives and avoided untold suffering by ptting the 
men out of the danger area promptly and into safe, 
well equipped hospitals. 

The use of small airplanes for spotting artillery 
fire has proved its worth and its use will continue 
and de^'elop. 

Thus regardless of the main impact of air power 
as an independent striking force, the uses of avia- 
tion in direct and intimate relationship with ground 
armies has shown marked increases. 

R*d«plQymeiit. The surrender of the German Ar- 
mies on May 8 created the problem of military re- 
deployment, to brmg the greatest part of Allied 
strength to bear against Japan in the shortest pos- 
sible time. This faced all of the major powers in 
varying dcCTees. England's problem was mostly 
naval. She did not plan to transfer any appreciable 
numbers of ground troops. Canada brought one in- 
fantry division with necessary ancillary troops from 
Europe to Canada. It was agreed that this division 
was to be re-equipped and retrained along United 
States lines and then to be sent to the Pacific to 
operate with U. S. forces. But the end of the war 
prevented completion of this project. 

It was upon the United States forces with their 
3,500,000 troops in Europe, that the greatest brunt 
of redeplopient fell. The United States Army 
plan, which was put into effect when Gennany 
collapsed and operated successfully until the sur- 
render of Japan, called for the return of approxi- 
mately 845,000 men, or slizhtly more than 280,000 
a month, from Europe to the United States during 
the first three months after V-E Day. The second 
quarter was to have seen the return of 1,185,000, 
and the third quarter 807,000 men. 

The United States was a huge staging area for 
the Pacific war, with retraining in progress and 
^th immense stockpiles in western areas and e\'en 
in East Coast port areas. Some troops, particularly 
specialized service units but also combat divisions, 
were redeployed directly from Europe to the Pa- 
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cific theater without stoppuij} in the United States, 
but for most units plans c^ed for redeployment 
by way of the United States. 

When the Japanese indicated their desire to 
surrender, early in August, 2,760,000 men still re- 
mained in Europe, about 3,000,000 in the United 
States, and 2,000,000 in the Pacific. At this point 
the problem shifted from redeployment to demobi- 
lization. 

D^mobilizaiion. After the fall of Germany the 
Anny had put into eflPect a plan for the release of 
soldiers based on a ‘‘point system" in which men 
were given credits as follows; 

One credit for each month in the Army fcince Septem- 
1)«T 16, 1940. 

One credit for each month served overeeas. 

Five credits for each of a list of specified decorations 
fot combat serMco and for battle participation stars. 


By the end of the year requirement for enlisted 
men s release was dropped to 37 points, ofticers 
44, and others proportionately. 

As of Nov. 15, the composition and d^loymenl 
of the vessels engaged in returning U.S. personnel 
to this country was as follows: 

In the Atlantic: 

80 U 8.-controned troopships with total capacity of 
242,489. 

210 converted Liberty (>hipB with total capacity of 
115.000. 

87 converted Victory ships with total cajiacitN of 
168,450. 

I British ship {Queen Mary) with capacity of lI,4()o 

15 Navy earners and other combatant vessels wiili 
total capacity of 36,212 (total lift assigned to Arm,\ ) 

7 Hospital ships with total capacity of 4,969 patients 

Total troop lift in the Atlantic — 576,520. 

Average turnaround jier ship — fixe weeks 
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Twehe credits for each child under 18 years of age 
up to a limit of three children 

A total of 85 points or less would qualify a man 
for discharge. The total score required for dis- 
charge was CTaduaily reduced until by the end of 
the year onty 50 was required for release of en- 
listed men and 70 for commissioned officers. 

In the U.S. Navy, Manne Corps, and Coast 
Guard, no release score was set until after the Jap- 
anese capitulation, at which time the Murine Corps 
instituted a system granting jxiints on the same 
basis as the Army and set 85 as the number re- 
quired for discharge. Tlie Navy set up a diflFerent 
system awarding credits to Navy and Coast Guard 
personnel on the foltowing basis; 

One-half point for each year of age 

One-half point for each full month of active duty since 
September 1, 1939. , , 

Ten points if the individual has a dependent. 

Based on these points the Navy set up four criti- 
cal scores for release: 

44 for enlisted male personnel. 

29 for enlisted WAVE personnel 

49 for male offioer personnel. 

35 for WAVE officer personnel 


In the Pacific: 

173 U.S. -controlled troop»hi]»s xvith capacity of 3.57, ^')7 

16 Army Hospital Ships with a lift of 11,418 

178 Navy assault transports with a lift of about 
264,3.>2. 

96 Naxy combatant and other type vesseli^ with ca 
pacity of 117,289. 

8 Navy Hospital Ships with a lift of 7,088 

Of total Navy lift of 388,720, Army assigned 

Total troop lift in the Pacific— 791,959. 

Average turnaround per ship — ten weeks 

The War Department announced tlie following 
target dates by which all American troops abroad 
would be returned to tlie United States. 

a. In Europe and the Mediterranean: With- 
drawal of all troops before die end of January, 
1946, except for occupation forces and the mini- 
mum required to dispose of the Army's surplus 
property. Strength of the occupation army was set 
at 370,000. The dose-out force of 300,0Ci0 will be 
released graduaUy, and will be home by the end 
of June. 

b. In the Pacific and all other areas: Withdraw- 
als to reduce forces to occupation and garrison 
complements in the Pacific (400,000) and else- 
where (100,000) uill be complete by the end of 
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June. Shipping will not be a critical factor after 

”**Oi»aBliation. With armed hostilities over 
the period for demobilization of the vast fort^ be- 
ffun, plans for the postwar military establishment 
were discussed. The War Departments plan was 
presented to the House Select Committee on Post- 
war Military policies substantially as follows: 

1. A military establishment including the Regu- 
lar Army. National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves— these three components to furnish the nail- 
itary units necessary for the initial mobilization for 
national defense in the event of emergency. 

2. Universal military training. 

3. An efficient and practicable means for mdus- 

trial mobilization. i j 

4. Adequate program of military research and 

development. , i rx 

The Regular Army, according to the War De-^ 
partment's plan, should have peacetime functions 

as follows: , i . 

“First, it must keep informed of the war-making 
capabilities of all foreign nations; 

^‘Second, it must fmnish personnel to man our 
domestic garrisons ana foreign stations; 

“Third, it must h^ adequate to meet quickly a 
limited emergency ^^ich might arise before we 
can mobilize our citijen Army; 

“Fourth, it mu^ Antinue as the professional 
part of our militaiV system to conduct the study 
and development of new arms, strategy and mili- 
tary teclmique, ahd > 

^‘Lastly, it must be responsible for the training 


of our vast citizen forces to include the furnishing 
of administrative and supervisory overhead.” 

SingU D«partm«nt. The movement toward greater 
imity in the administration and operation of the 
Armed Forces gathered momentum during the 
year, culminating Dec. 19 in a recommendation to 
Congress by President Truman that legislation be 
enacted consolidating the War and Navy Depart- 
ments into a Department of National Defense. 

The President asked Congress to reorganize the 
Armed Services along the following broad lines: 

1. A single department charged with full re- 
sponsibility for armed national security. 

2. A civilian Secretary of National Defense with 
a civilian Under Secretary and several civilian As- 
sistant Secretaries. 

3. Three coordinated branches of the Depart- 
ment of National Defense; one for the land forces, 
one for the naval forces, and one for the air forces, 
each under an Assistant Secretary. The Navy 
should retain its own carrier-, ship-, and water- 
based aviation. The Marine Corps, too, should be 
continued as an integral part of the Navy. 

4. The Under Secretary and the remaining As- 
sistant Secretaries should be available for assign- 
ment to whatever duties the President and the 
Secretary may determine from time to time. 

5. The President and the Secretary should be 
provided with ample authority to establish central 
coordinating and service organizations, both mili- 
tary and civilian 

6. There sliould be a chief of staff of the De- 
partment of National Defense. There should also 
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be a commander for each of the three component 
branches — Army, Naw, and Air. 

7. Tlie chief of staflT and the commanders of the 
three coordinate branches of the Department 
should together constitute an advisory body to the 
secretary of national defense and to the President. 
Key staff positions in the department should be 
filled with officers drawn from all the services, so 
that the thinking of the department would not 
be dominated by any one or two of the services. 
As an additional precaution, it would be wise if 
the post of chief of staff were rotated among the 
several services. The tenure of tlie individual offi- 
cer designated to serve as chief of staff should be 
relatively short — two or three years. 

The Ihresident listed his reasons for combining 
the two existing departments as follows: 

1. We should have integrated strategic plans 
and a unified military program and budget. 

2. We should realize the economies mat can be 
achieved through unified control of supply and 
service functions. 

3. We should adopt the organizational struc- 
ture best suited to fostering coordination between 
the military and the remainder of the Government. 

4. We should provide the strongest means for 
civilian control of the military. 


5. We should organize to provide parity for air 
power. 

6. We should establish the most advantageous 
framework for a unified system of training for 
combined operations of land, sea, and air. 

7. We should allocate systematically our limited 
resources for scientific research. 

8. We should have unity of command in out- 
lying bases. 

9. We should have consistent and equitable 
personnel policies. 

In April a Special Committee for Reorganization 
of National Defense, appointed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in 1944, submitted a report recommending 
that a single department system of organization 
of the Armed Forces be adopted. The report was 
signed by Rear Adm. M. F. Schoeffel, U.S.N., Maj. 
Gen. H. L. George, U.S.A., Maj. Gen. W. F. Tomp- 
kins, U.S.A., and Col. F. Trubee Davison, A.U.S. 
Adm. J. O. Richardson, U.S.N.-Ret., Senior Mem- 
ber of the Committee, dissenting from the major- 
ity views, submitted a minority report proposing 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization be con- 
tinued by statute and that study of reorganization 
and the advisability of a Joint Secretaryship be 
continued. 

The majority report recommended an organiza- 
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tion which included a Secretary of Armed Forces, 
a Commander of Armed Forces, a Chief of StafiF to 
the President, a Commanding General of the Army, 
an Admiral of the Navy, and a Commanding 
General of the Air Force. 

In its report the majority said: 

“The fundamental reason that unity of com- 
mand in theaters of operations has not accom- 
plished the necessary intepation is that each com- 
ponent of the Armv and Navy under a theater 
commander is actually part of a separate Depart- 
ment in the United States to which it owes its first 
allemance and from which it derives difiFerent 
methods and techniques for accomplishing similar 
operational and supply puiposes. Because of this, 
the theater commander's ability efFectively and effi- 
ciently to cany out his command decisions is ham- 
pered by conditions over which he has little or no 
control. 

“This is the situation after three years of war. 
It appears that about all the progress realizable 
through the existing cooperative system has been 
made. It is believed that much better teamwork in 
waging war would ha\'e resulted had the system 
herein proposed been in effect at the war's outset. 
If peace should find the Armed Forces still oper- 
ating under the present system, with no wartime 
compulsion to get together, even the existing de- 
gree of cooperation can be expected to disappear. 
This situation will be aggravated by the forced re- 
adjustment to peacetime conditions. It Ls incon- 
ceivable that under these conditions an effective 
unity of command could be established in any 
area, because each of the forces under an area 
commander would look more and more to its own 
Department in Washington for directives on ad- 
ministration and supply, thus reducing the author- 
ity and prestige of tne area commander.” 

In October the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs opened hearings on proposals for the cre- 
ation of a single department. First vdtnesses were 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson- Genersd of 
the Army George C. Marshall, then Chief of Staff 
of the Araiy; and General of the Army Henry H. 
Arnold, Commanding General Army Air Force, all 
of whom endorsed the principle of a single depart- 
ment with the Air Force on a parity with the Army 
and Navy. 

Subsequently a detailed organizational plan, 
drafted and sponsored by the War Department, 
was explained to the Committee by Lt. Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, U.S.A., then Chief of Staff, Army 
Ground Forces. Gen. Collins said that the plan was 
designed to permit each of the Services to retain 
most of its present autonomy, with the Army Air 
Forces severing its ties to the present War Depart- 
ment and completing its independence. General 
Collins said: 

“The United States Air Forces, Army and Navy 
are set up as autonomous members of our Armed 
Forces. Each would have its own Chief of Staff 
who would be responsible for the internal organi- 
zation and conduct of his division of the Depart- 
ment and for the organization, development and 
training of the elements of the armed forces under 
his. direction. 

“The Air Force should include all land-based 
combat aircraft except those allotted to the Army 
and Navy for reconnaissance, spotting of gunfire, 
command and messenger service. The Air would 
retain its own service forces. 

“The Army would include all combat ground 
forces other than the Marine Corps and would 
have its own service forces. 

“The Nav'y would include the United States 
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Fleet with its air arm, tlie Marine Corps and its 
service forces.” 

The consolidation project was opposed before 
the Committee by Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal and by all Naval and Marine Corps offi- 
cers who testified. 

Secretary Forrestal favored the development of 
closer integration througli the creation of a Na- 
tional Security Council, with the President as ex- 
ofificio chairman, composed of the Secretaries of 
State, War, Navy, and, possibly, a Secretary of 
Air. The Secretary urged further study by an in- 
dependent board along the lines of the Morrow 
Board of 1925. 

As the year ended, the Committee still had the 
proposal before it and, bolstered by the President's 
recommendations, was planning to take action 
early in 1946. 

LeRoy Whitman. 

MINERALS AND MCTALS. The U.S. Bureau of Mines 
reports mineral production for 1944 climbed to 
a record total of $8,543,000,000, 4.7 percent above 
1943 and 21.1 higher than the prewar record es- 
tablished in 1920. Fuels— coal, natural gas, gaso- 
line, petroleum and allied products— contributed 
the major share of this prodigious sum: $5,254,- 
000,000. New high marks were also set in pig iron 
and steel — ^pig and ferro-alloys reachmg 62,866,- 
198 tons, while our steel mills turned out 89, 641,- 
600. 

[The different products of the mineral industry 
are described in separate articles.] 

This unprecedented output was accomplished in 
spite of a 9 percent decline of the total labor force 
in the mineral industries from the already dc- 

{ >leted supply in 1943. By working more days and 
onger hours the loss in man-hours was held to 
only 2 percent. 

The gain was also in the face of a lack of price 
incentive: mineral prices were up but 23.2 per- 
cent from 1940 including premiums, whereas farm 
products advanced 82.1 percent and the level of 
all commodities 32.3. 

Also, depletion barred increase in some products 
For 60 years the nation Jias drained its resources, 
and compensating development lagged badly dur- 
ing the prolonged depression and the hectic activ- 
ities of war. Add the handicaps of transportation 
controls, shortages of equipment, swollen costs, 
and the shut-down orders for gold and silver mines, 
and the magnitude of the achievement becomes 
clearer. 

Consumption of many mineral commodities de- 
creased from 1943, but new marks were set in 
some important fuels, in a few metals, and in 
fertilizers, giving probably a slight net gain 
in consumption. There was considerable relaxation 
of inventory and use controls, but some of this 
proved premature and had to be rescinded follow- 
ing the temporary reverses on the European front 
late in the year. Imports continued high, and 
though government stockpile objectives were re- 
duced, inventories of many minerals mounted. De- 
clines in industry stocks only partly affect these 
rises, so that the country's total mineral inventory 
showed a gain. 

Draining off 11 million men into the armed 
forces, and concentration on certain “supercritical'' 
activities produced many headaches for the min- 
ing industry. Its total labor force dropped steady 
—835,183 men in 1941, 763,320 in 1943, 693,800 
in 1944. The only answer was more and longer 
workdays for those who carried on: each employee 
worked 150 hours more in 1944 than in the prp- 
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ceding year; so, while total man-davs were 7 per- 
cent lower, total man hours declinea 2 percent. 

Safety. The over-all safety record improved and 
was better than in any year since the start of com- 
plete statistics on mining and quanying in 1930. 
Despite loss of skilled workers ana pressure on 
the reduced force, with the fatigue of longer hours, 
there was a combined frequency rate of fatal and 
non-fatal injuries of 56.01 per million man-hours 
of exposure to hazards. Ten years before that rate 
was 78.81. Greatest improvement came in coal 
mining, while the quarry and coke industries had 
a higher rate than in 1943. 

Stratsgic and Critical Matarialt. On Nov. 20, 1944, 
the Munitions Board approved the following defi- 
nitions and lists: 


1. The definition of Btrategic and critical materials is 
as follows: * 'Strategic and critical materials are those 
materials required for essential uses in a war emergency, 
the procurement of which in adequate quantities, quality, 
and time is sufficientlj uncertain for any reason to re- 
quire prior provision for the supply thereof.” 

2. Within the above definition, materials are listed 
either m group A, group B, or group C, according to the 
following provisions 

(a) Group A comprises those strategic and criti* 
cal materials for which stockpiling is deemed the 
only satisfactory means of insuring au adequate 
supply for a future emergency. 

(b) Group B comprises additional strategic and 
critical materials, the stock-piling of which is prac- 
ticable. The Army and Navy Munitions Board rec- 
ommends their acq^uisition only to the extent they 
may be made available for transfer from govern- 
ment agencies because adequacy of supply can be 
insured either by stimulation of existing North 
American production or by partial or complete use 
of a^ a liable substitutes. 

(c) Group C comprises those strategic and criti- 
cal materials 'vvhich aie not now recommended for 
permanent stock-piling because in each case difil- 
cultios of storage are suflRciont to outweigh the ad- 
vantages to bo gained by this means of insuring 
adequate future supply 

3 Materials in group A may be acquired in the man- 
ner proscribed for group B. Materials in all three groups 
are subject to constant surveillance and review Additions 
to. or deletions from, the list, or movement of materials 
between groups, may bo made, based upon future changes 
ill their strategic and critical status 

4 The conduct of a war requires the use of an eiiev- 
clopedic list of semi -processed and processed materials, 
such as aviation gasoline, synthetic rubber, chemicals, 
drugs, ferroalloys, steel, light metals, etc Elevation fiom 
peacetime production to a wartime footing will necessi- 
tate constant review of the facilities available to meet an- 
ticipated requirements 
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Agar 

Antimony. 

Asbestos 1 

Rhodobian ehi>sotile 
South African nmosite 
Bauxite. 

Beryl 

Bismuth. 

Cadmium 
Castor oil 2 
Celestite. 

Chromite : 

Metallurgical giade 
Refractory grade 
Rhodesian origin 
Other origin 
Cobalt 

Coconut 01 I .2 
Columbite. 

Copper 

Cordage fibers. 2 
Manila. 

Sisal. 

Corundum. 

Diamonds, induRtrial 
Emetine. 

Graphite: 

Amorphous lump 
Flake. 

Hyoscine 
iodine 1 . 

Jewel bearings 

Instrument jewels, ex- 
cept V jewels. 


Sapphire and ruby V 
jewels. 

Watch and timekeeping 
device jewels 
Kapok 2 

Kyanito, Indian 
Lead. 

Manganese ore . 

Battery grade 

Metallurgical grade 
Mercury. 

Mica: 

Muscovite block and film, 
good bt Mined and bet- 
ter. 


Muscovite splittings 
Phlogopite splittings. 
Monazite. 

Nickel. 

Opium.i 8 
Optical glass. 

Palm off.2 


Platinum group metals: 
Iridium. 

Platinum. 

Pyrethrum 2 
Quartz crystals. 
Quebracho 
Quinidine 
Quinine. I 
Kapeseed oil 2 
Rubber: 1 2 


Crude rubber. 
Natural rubber latex. 


Rutile. Tung oil.2 

Sapphire and ruby. Tungsten. 

8hellac.2 Vanadium. 

Sperm oil.2 Zinc. 

Tale, steatite, block or lava. Zirconium ores : 

Tantalite. Baddeleyite. 

Tin. Zircon. 


1 Require special storage conditions. 

2 Require rotation of stocks. 

8 Stocks to be held by Treasury Department, Bureau of 
Narcotice. 


GROUP B 


Aluminum. 

Barite. 

Chalk, English. 

Chromite, chemical grade 
Cryolite, natural. 

Diamond dies. 

Emery. 

Fluorspar : 

Acid grade. 

Metallurgical grade. 
Graphite, crystalline fines. 
Magrnesium.t 


Mica: 

Muscovite block, stained 
and lower. 

Phlogopite block 
Molybdenum. 

Platinum group metals 
Osmium. 

Palladium. 

Rhodium. 

Ruthenium. 

Selenium. 

Talc, steatite, ground 
Wool.' 2 


GROUP C 


Asbestos, Canadian chryso- 
tile 1 

Bristles, pig and hog.2 
Burlap, jute.2 
Cordage fibers : 2 

Hemp, true American 
Heneqnen. 

Jute. 

Cork 2 
Iron ore, 
lieather : l 2 

Calf and kip skins. 


Cattle hides* 


JUlgUb. 

Loofa sponges ^ 

Lumber . 

Balsa. 

Mahogany 

Petroleum and petroleum 
products 1 2 
Radium.i 2 
Scrap, iron and steel 
Sesame oil 2 


2 Require special storage conditions 

2 Require rotation of stocks 

The minimum quantities of group A materials recom- 
mended for stockpiling were computed on the basis of 
certain strategic assumptions determined by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the United States consumption (in- 
cluding military, Lend-Lease, and essential civilian re- 
quirements) during the peak year of the present war. In 
addition, the figures reflected the following considerations . 

(a) Compensation for any known depletion of, or rea- 
sonably certain increases in, available resources in the 
United States : 

(b) A similar compensation for known anticipated 
changes in resources of material outside the United States 
(as to which we have comparatively meager information 
at tho present time) ; 

(c) Adjustment for anticipated increases or decreases 
m future military requirements as the robult of techno- 
logical changes already evident; 

(d) Adjustments wherever consumption data indicate 
that It has been necessary to use inferior grades of ma- 
terial in the present war; and 

(e) Limitations imposed upon the stockpiles of perish- 
able materials by reason of the necessity of rotating the 
quantities involved. 

The maximum quantities of group A materials were 
determined ou the basis of the following additional con- 
siderations needed to provide additional security. 

(a) Supply from foreign sources as it may be affected 
in a future emergency by international political and eco- 
nomic conditions: 

(b) The inordinate expenditures of manpower, equip 
ment, and money which may be required to build up 
supplies of certain materials; 

( 0 ) Maintenance of an industrial economy at a higher 
level of efficiency than that nrevailing during tho current 
emergency by minimizing drastic aislocations resulting 
from critical shortages; and 

(d) Requirements as they may be affected by the ci- 
vilian needs of a population of United States larger 
than the present population. 

The report also emphasizes the need for constant review 
and revision of strategic and critical lists and stockpile 
objectives to reflect changes in technology and shifts in 
political and economic factors that affect the strategic 
status of raw materials. 

The following suggestiong as to future stockpile legis- 
lation were offered: 

We recommend that the Congress adopt further stock- 
piling legislation in order to eliminate certain undesirable 
features of established policies relating to the procure- 
ment and release of materials for government stockpiling. 
In view of the substantial depletion of domestic resources 
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darinf the present war, statutory domestic preference re* 
quirements, allowing a pear for deliveries from domestic 
production and the preference for domestic materials, as 
provided in the act of June 7, 1939, and the Buv Ameri- 
can Act, respectively, are too restrictive. We believe that 
these requirements must be relaxed. Provision should also 
be made to permit the disposal of materials in stockpiles 
which have become obsolete, due to technological develop- 
ments, as well as to permit rotation of those which are 
su^ct to deterioration. 

We further emphasize that the acquisition of stockpiles 
in even the minimum quantities recommended in this re- 
port must be a gradual process, and will require periods 
ranging from 1 to 10 years, depending upon the material 
to be accumulated. This is because production of some of 
the materials in normal times is little beyond normal re- 
quirements of peacetime industry. In view of this fact, 
and the likelihood that in a future war we shall not have 
the time required to make the necessary provision for ma- 
terials. it is important that an early beginning be made 
toward accomplishing a sound stockpile program. 

Olosely related to stock-piling are several other measures 
that should be given consideration in connection with any 
plan for the supply of strategic materials in war. On ac- 
count of the direct bearing which these measures have on 
the kinds and quantities of materials that should be stock- 
piled, it seems appropriate to include them under these 
suggestions for future lei^islation. We refer to provisions 
for stand-by facilities, pilot-plant operations, continuous 
technological research, and the development of more eco- 
nomical processes for the utilization of domestic marginal 
resources. 

In July, 1945, W. Stuart Symington became 
Chairman of the recently reorganized Surplus Prop- 
erty Disposal Board, charged, among other thin^, 
with the care, handling and disposition of stocks 
of metals, government owned processing plants, 
and transfer of surplus between government 
agencies. 


MINES, Buraau of, U. S. Dopartmonf of tho Inlorior. As 

the o^y Government agency dedicated entirely to 
a more efficient conservation and utilization of 
American mineral resources through scientific in- 
vestigation and research, the Bureau of Mines in 
1945 explored mineral reserves, developed metal- 
lurgical processes, promoted health and safety pro- 
grams, conducted investigations and research on 
coal, petroleum, s^thetic liquid fuel, explosives, 
and other commodities, produced helium for war 
and peace, and performed economic and statistical 
services for all branches of the minerals industry. 
Work was carried on in field offices, research lab- 
oratories, and metallurgical stations in more than 
60 important mining centers throughout the United 
States and Alaska. 

America's success in the “war of metals and fuel” 
was aided to a great extent by the Bureau's wealth 
of “Icnow how” in mining, manufacturing, and 
recessing minerals, gained through three and a 
alf decades of research and investigation. Added 
benefits were realized in the 1945 reconversion 
period as the Bureau continued to serve as con- 
sultant and adviser to industrial plants and to State 
and federal agencies. Peacetime operations will 
further utilize the fruits of Bureau technical de- 
velopments and scientific research. 

Mineral Exploration. As the United States and her 
allies demanded more and more mineral commodi- 
ties in 1945, the Bureau of Mines increased its ef- 
forts to find new and better reserves of essential 
ores for war and replacement of war-depleted re- 


MINERAL PROliUCTION BY STATES. 1944 
(U.S. Bureau of Minee) 


State 

194S 

1944 

Bank 

Per Cent 
of Total 
for U.S. 

Principal Mineral Produeta in Order of Value 

AU 

. $102,013,000 

$108,460,000 

20 

1 43 

Coal, iron ore, cement, stone 

Ariz. . 

, . 124,574,000 

116,600,000 

13 

2 25 

Copper, gold, srinc, silver 

Ark.. . 

80,864,000 

68,423,000 

27 

.78 

Bauxite, petroleum, coal, natural gas 

Calif.. 

. 569.386.000 

606,918,000 

3 

8 58 

Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, cement 

Colo. . . 

87,924,000 

79,698,000 

19 

1.48 

Molybdenum, coal, zinc, gold 

Conn. . 

4.835.000 

4.496.000 

41 

.11 

Magnesium, stone, clav products, sand and gravel 

Del... 

367,000 

182.000 

48 

.01 

Clay products, sand and gravel, stone, raw clay 

D.C. 

100,000 

111,000 

49 

.01 

Clay products 

Fla.. 

25,070,000 

21,852,000 

33 

.32 

Phosphate rock, stone, cement, gravel 

Ga... 

. . 20,997,000 

18,966,000 

85 

29 

Raw clav, stone, cement, clay products 

Ida.. . 

57,475,000 

51.321,000 

28 

.76 

Zinc, lead, silver, tungsten ore 

111.... 

. 318,270,000 

331,497,000 

6 

4 77 

Coal, petroleum, stone, sand and gravel 

Ind... 

82.632,000 

91,143,000 

15 

1.84 

Coal, cement, petroleum, stone 

Iowa 

. 24,027,000 

24,458,000 

29 

.74 

Coal, cement, stone, clay products 

Kan.. 

. 220,438,000 

219,678,000 

0 

2 71 

Petroleum, natural gas, zinc, coal 

Ky 

226,597,000 

273,697,000 

8 

2 78 

Coal, natural gas, petroleum, stone 

Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, sulfur 

La.... 

267,617,000 

304,894.000 

12 

2 37 

Me.. . . 

2,720.000 

2,146,000 

42 

.11 

8and and gravel, cement, stone, slate 

Md.... 

. 17.095.000 

15.399.000 

32 

.37 

Coal, sand and gravel, cement, stone 

Maes.. . 

. . 5,441,000 

5.260,000 

36 

.23 

Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clay products 

Mich 

. . . 156,876,000 

151,992,000 

10 

2 69 

Iron ore, petroleum, salt, natural gas 

Minn.. . 

. . . 177,687,000 

170,465,000 

11 

2 63 

Iron ore, manganiferous ore, sand and gravel, stone 

Mias.. . 

21,148.000 

18,988,000 

40 

.12 

Petroleum, sand and gravel, clay products, raw clay 

Mo 

70,946,000 

72,869,000 

18 

1 56 

Lead, coal, cement, zinc 

Mont 

91,633,000 

89,479,000 

17 

176 

Copper, petroleum, coal, zinc 

Neb 

6.830.000 

5.060.000 

43 

.10 

Cement, sand and gravel, stone, petroleum 

Nev 

56,312.000 

51.800.000 

26 

.79 

Copper, magnesium, gold, tungsten ore 

N.H. . . 

1,350,000 

1.166,000 

46 

05 

Mica, feldspar, clay products, stone 

N.J 

37,583,000 

33.794,000 

21 

1.15 

Zinc, sand and gravel, clay products, stone 

N.M 

. 124,392,000 

126.280,000 

23 

103 

Petroleum, potassium salts, copper, natural gas 

N.y 

. . 87,942,000 

88.015,000 

16 

1.78 

Petroleum, iron ore, zinc, salt 

Bromine, stone, clay products, mica 

N.C 

. . . 22,172,000 

22,190.000 

38 

.23 

N.D 

. . . 4,557,000 

4,671,000 

45 

.06 

Coal, sand and gravel, natural gas, clay products 

Ohio 

. . 186,366,000 

190,967.000 

7 

4.27 

Coal, natural gas, stone, clay products 

Okla. . 

. . 253,284.000 

260,576,000 

5 

7.06 

Petroleum, natural gas, zinc, natural gasoline 

Ore ... 

.. 12.310,000 

9,668,000 

39 

.15 

Band and gravel, cement, stone, mercury 

Penn 

. ... 889,156.000 

989,949.000 

1 

18 03 

Coal, natural gas, petroleum, cement 

R.I. .. . 

808,000 

612,000 

47 

.02 

Stone, sand and gravel, graphite, clay products 

Stone, clay products, raw clay, sand and gravel 

8.C 

4,759,000 

4,192,000 

44 

.07 

S.D 

8,611,000 

5.465.000 

84 

.30 

Gold, stone, raw clay, cement 

Tenn 

. . . 65,053.000 

63,382.000 

25 

.87 

Coal, stone, zinc, cement 

Tex 

, ..1,116,066,000 

1,819,378.000 

2 

10.20 

Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, sulfur 

Utah 

. . . 160,935.000 

150.153.000 

14 

1.95 

Copper, coal, gold, zinc 

Vt 

6,404,000 

7,672.000 

37 

.28 

Stone, slate, talc, lime 

Va 

. . . . 82,068.000 

88,528,000 

24 

.96 

Coal, sand and gravel, zinc 

Wash 

, . . 87,647,000 

36,320,000 

80 

.51 

Cement, sand and gravel, coal, magnesite 

W. Va 

.... 560,380,000 

612,366,000 

4 

7.44 

Coal, natural gas, petroleum, natural gasoline 

Wii 

18,925,000 

22,794,000 

31 

.39 

Stone, iron ore, zinc, sand and gravel 

Wyo 

68,664.000 

78,081,000 

22 

1.08 

Petroleum, coal, natural gas, iron ore 
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serves. By drilling, trenching and other tyi>es of 
exploration, the Bureau charted millions of tons of 
ore in new and known mineralized areas. New 
mines opened where drilling crews proved substan- 
tial reserves, and old mines reopened where ore 
bodies were extended in apparently exhausted 
known areas. 

Examinations, geophysical surveys, and surface 
and subsurface exploratory work of the Bureau of 
Mines proved again that this country has reserves 
of minerals which formerly were imported, but 
that these reserves, with few exceptions, are gen- 
erally of lower grade than the imported ones. The 
extensive exploratory program of the Bureau in 
1945 covered the examination of 850 ore deposits 
and the conducting of 150 exploratory projects. 
Special attention was given to proving reserves of 
tungsten, vanadium, cluomium, zircon, coking coal, 
fluorspar, mica, asbestos, opticd calcite, crystalline 
Quartz, and other critical minerals. Lead and zinc 
deposits were explored in a dozen States, to reveal 
the existence of reserves in Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Nevada, and Oklahoma. 

Millions of tons of usable iron ore were proven 
in Alaska. Arizona, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Virmnia; results of 
investigations in Alabama revealed that high re- 
coverables are possible from iron ore found in tail- 
ings; and 44 deposits of ferro-alloying minerals 
were investigated. Two important low-grade cop- 
per sources in Pima and Coconimo Counties, Ariz., 
were confirmed by Bureau engineers. In tlie quest 
for domestic sources of tin, Bureau investigators 
diamond-drill tested a potentially valuable lode 
deposit on the Seward peninsula in Alaska. A low- 
grade mercury ore deposit m Napa County, Calif., 
was marked out by the Bureau and the metalhc 
content was determined to run as high as 10,000 
flasks of 76 pounds each. The development of do- 
mestic mica, as well as feldspar, beryl, tantalum, 
and lidiium minerals, was materially aided in 1945 
by exploratory investigations of pepnatites in six 
States. Reserves of bauxite, the chief ore of alu- 
minum, were swelled to about 90 million tons, in- 
cluding aU grades, by deposits proven tlirough 
large-scale exploratory drilling in Alabama and 
Arkansas. 

In the course of conducting hundreds of explora- 
tory projects, the Bureau developed many technical 
refinements in diamond drilling, bulldozer trench- 
ing, and geophysical exploration, which greatly re- 
duce operatang costs and expedite tlie business of 
mineral discovery and proving. 

Metallurgical Activities. Beyond the task of finding 
the mineral deposits, the Bureau of Mines is dele- 
gated to work out methods for making the minerals 
usable. To do this, it now has 12 metdlurgical sta- 
tions — pilot plants, small-scale test mills, lumaces, 
and other equipment — to demonstrate how, by 
modem milling and metallurgical processes, mar- 
ginal and submarginal materials can be forced to 
relinquish their mineral treasures. Great strides 
were made in the development of new ways to 
convert complex and low-grade materials into high- 
grade metals and nonmetals to fit exacting specifi- 
cations. The dependence of this country upon 
foreign sources or manganese was substantially less- 
ened as a result of feoml and cooperative investi- 
gations in the production by electrolytic methods. 
Ferro-alloys pilot plants at Holla, Mo., and Red- 
ding, Calif., drew nearer completion and plans 
were concluded for a similar plant at Raleigh, N. C. 
The electrolytic chromium pilot plant at Boulder 
Qty was the scene of successful treatment of low- 
grade chromite from Montar^o Imnortant progress 


was made in the hydraulic classification and flota- 
tion of Alabama iron ores. Beneficiated mametite 
samples from Shasta, Calif., were separated mag- 
netically at the sponge iron pilot plant in Laramie, 
Wyo., and the concentrates were reduced. Meth- 
ods of reducing zircon in Oregon beach sands to 
zirconium met^ were investigated at the North- 
west Electrodevelopment Laboratory in Albany, 
Oregon. Extraction of alumina from low-grade 
bauxites, alunite, and clays was continued at sev- 
eral laboratories and pilot plants. Work on the re- 
duction of copper, lead, and zinc at Salt Lake City 
showed considerable progress; and construction oi 
a pilot plant at Holla, Mo., for the reduction of 
zinc with methane was finished. Laboratory and 
pilot plant tests were made on fluorspar from do- 
mestic, Spanish, and Mexican varieties of materials 
stockpiled by the Metals Reserve Company. Sillim- 
anite concentrate was shown by resulb of experi- 
ments made at the Electrotechnical Laboratory in 
Noms, Tenn., to be a satisfactory substitute for 
scarce kyanite in the manufacture of refractory 
brick. 

P*trol«um and Natural Gat. Military demands for 
aviation gasoline and lubricants, fuel for flame 
throwers and jet-propulsion planes, and an array of 
petroleum products for explosives, medicinals, and 
insecticides, placed added emphasis on the Bu- 
reau's research work in petroleum and natural gas. 
Studies on primary recovery methods were intensi- 
fied in the Gulf Coast region, the Rocky Mountain 
fields, and in California. Analyses were made of 
more than 600 unconsolidated core samples, and 
the physical characteristics were determined. Bu- 
reau assistance to the petroleum industry also ne- 
cessitated studies of secondary recovery method, 
transportation and storage of natural gas, chemistry 
and refining processes, thermodynamics of crude 
petroleum and its products, testing condensate 
fields, recovery of wax, and the extraction of oil 
from mined rocks. The Bureau also inaugurated a 
research program on sulfur in petroleum. The re- 
sults of these studies in 32 reports were made 
available to operating companies and federal agen- 
cies concerned with lubricants, fuels, and chemi- 
cals needed to win the war. 

Halium. Although commercial demands for he- 
lium mcreased 65 percent in 1945, military de- 
mands declined and two of the Bureau's five plants 
were shut dowm. However, Army and Navy "E” 
stars went to the Amarillo and the Exell plants, and 
an “E” flag to the Otis plant in recognition of out- 
standing war production earlier in the year. He- 
lium, separated from privately-owned natural gas 
being piped to market, was stored underground in 
the Government's Cliffside Gas Field. The Unit^ 
States Government is the world's sole commercial 
producer of helium gas, and the Bureau of Mines 
operates the Government's plants and conducts re- 
search in helium. 

Rataorch in Coal. The Bureau's many-sided pro- 
gram of coal research during the year stressed im- 
provements in the preparation and up-grading of 
coal, better mining methods, and conservation 
through more effective utilization. En^eers and 
chemists sampled and analyzed more man 20,000 
specimens as part of the Bureau's work of advising 
the industry and federal agencies on fuel and 
equipment specifications. Recommended changes in 
the use of fuels and equipment at a large number 
of Army camps saved thousands of tons cff coal. 
Studies in methods of combating corrosion in Fed- 
eral boiler plants brought better protection for ap- 
proximately 300 million dollars wortli of steel 
equipment. Bureau engineers cooperated with an- 
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thracite producers to find ways of preventing mine 
flooding and to develop safe methods of mining in 
thin, steeply-pitching anthracite beds. Methods of 
reducing the sulfur and ash content of coking coals 
were studied, and laboratory coking tests and pet- 
rographic examinations were made of 150 coals 
from this coimtry, C^e, and China. The burning 
characteristics of emergency fuels were studied 
through analysis of more than 200 ash samples. 
Washability data, furnished by the Bureau of 
Mines, served as the basis for designs used by two 
Alabama companies. Investigations also were made 
on the storage properties of about 35 different 
coals. Supported by several thousand volunteer en- 
gineers and fuel experts and more than 13,000 co- 
operating industrial plants, the Bureau of Mines 
successfully continued its fuel-efficiency program 
during the year, designed to conserve fuel in plants, 
factories, hotels and other large installations. 

Got- and Dust-Explotlon Resnarch. To help prevent 
explosions which result from various dusts, pow- 
ders, and vapor-air mixtures in coal mines and in 
industrial plants, the Bureau analyzed about 19,000 
gas and dust samples, and formulated recommen- 
dations and safety cc^es for the guidance of in- 
dustry in combatting such hazards. 

Syntfintic Liquid Fu«l. As the Bureau of Mines* five- 
ear synthetic liquid fuel promm was shifted into 
igh gear, three historic installations for producing 
gasoline and oil from coal, lignite, and oil shales 
were under construction. One of them, a coal re- 
search and development laboratory, was started at 
Bruceton, Pa., where fundamental research, proc- 
ess development, and engineering design work 
were being carried on by a staff of over 100 scien- 
tists in temporary quarters. A laboratory for re- 
search on oD shale was begun at Laramie, Wyo., 
and the third, an oil shale demonstration plant, 
showed progress in its construction at the Naval 
oil shale reserve near Rifle, Colo. Studies in the 
processing of marketable oil products from shale 
were carried on under temporary arrangements to 
advance the work while the Laramie and Rifle in- 
stallations were being built. An oil-shale mine was 
opened near the Rifle plant for the dual purpose of 
developing low-cost mining methods and of sup- 
plying the plant with oil shme materials. The fourth 
major unit in the Bureau’s five-year synthetic liquid 
fuels program — a demonstration plant for the pro- 
duction of gasoline and oil from coal and lignite — 
also came into being later in 1945 wl?en the Bureau 
acquired from the War Department a $17,500,000 
synthetic ammonia plant Imown as the Missouri 
Ordnance Works, at Louisiana, Mo. This plant is to 
be converted into a demonstration plant for testing 
on a large scale the processes developed at the 
Bruceton, Pa., laboratory. Its acquisition will save 
the Government several million doUars in construc- 
tion costs and is expected to speed up the federal 
synthetic liquid fuels research and demonstration 
program. 

ExplotivM Rutuarch and Tasting. Greater safety and 
efficiency in the manufacture and handling of ex- 
plosives was promoted by the Bureau. In investi- 
gating explosives problems, more than 5,000 analy- 
ses and tests were made — including 419 chemical 
analyses, 2,717 gallery tests, and 2,029 other con- 
trol tests. Five newly-tested permissible explosives 
brought the list of approv^ explosives to 178 
items. An electronic chronoscope capable of meas- 
uring time intervals of one-milliontn of a second 
was invented by Bureau explosives ens^eers. As a 
result of working agreements with the War and 
Navy Departments, the hazards involved in the 
storing and handling of military explosives and in- 


cendiary materials were experimentally determined 
and a related study on the dangers associated with 
electrostatic ignition was begun. 

Promotion of Hoalth and Safoty. Major health and 
safety activities in 1945 embodied accident-pre- 
vention training, safety education, accident investi- 
gation, testing of materials and equipment, coal- 
mine inspection and reporting, exj^osives control, 
cooperation with the military in preventing sabo- 
tage, and field and laboratory studies on the occur- 
rence of gases, dust, extreme temperatures, and 
various conditions affecting the physical well-being 
of mine workers. Federal inspectors in the last fisem 
year examined health and safety conditions and 
practices in more than 3,000 coal mines, assisted 
the mine-rescue work in virtually all major mine 
disasters, and investigated 31 mine explosions in 12 
states, 52 mine fires in 20 states, and 132 miscel- 
laneous accidents in 30 states. Safetv engineers 
trained over 18,000 persons in first-aid and mine- 
rescue procedures, participated in the conduct of 
first-aid contests in five states, instructed mine 
workers and officials in about 1,200 complete acci- 
dent-prevention courses and 600 partim courses, 
and attended 494 safety meeting in 29 states. To 
determine the permissibility of electrical equip- 
ment designed for use in mines, the Bureau con- 
ducted 1,327 explosion tests. Investigations also 
were continued on the operating safety of equip- 
ment intended for Naval use. 

Minaral Production Socurity Program. Security en- 
gineers of the Bureau of Mines, in cooperation 
with personnel of the Army, Naw, FBI, and other 
organizations, acted on behalf of the Government 
in the prevention of subversive acts within the 
minerals industry. This function officially ended 
June 30, 1945. During the active half-year, anti- 
sabotage surveys were made at 36 operating facili- 
ties previously uninspected, and the reinspections 
made totaled 395 cases. 

Exploiivot Control. Although the administration of 
the Federal Explosives Act tapered off after the 
war closed, recapitulation disclosed that the Bureau 
in 1945 issued about 90,000 licenses through 3,900 
volunteer licensing agents, and inspected more 
than 16,000 explosives magazines through its staff 
of special investigators. Under the act, about 750,- 
000 licenses were issued in the three-and-a-half 
years of operation, with only 56 of these having to 
be revoked, of which 14 were finally restored. 

Economics of tho Minoral Industry. In “feeling the 
pulse” of the industry while it underwent trans- 
actions in scores of mineral commodities, the Bu- 
reau’s work in 1945 continued to grow in scope 
and importance. C^erating on a daily basis, the 
Bureau supplied the armed services, emergency 
agencies, and “old line*’ Government departments 
with facts and figures of production, distribution, 
and consumption of all mineral commodities. In- 
formation on the sources of foreign minerals was 
gathered by members of the Bureau’s staff of ex- 
perts — some in foreign countries. Problems in the 
stockpiling of domesdcally-scarce minerals were 
analyzed by the Bureau’s commodity specialists in 
cooperation with the military; and basic informa- 
tion required for the disposition of the surplus 
scrap problem was obtained through expansion of 
the Bureau’s economics and statistics program. 

Public Roportt. To comply with requests for tech- 
nical and scientific information on tne multiplicity 
of minerals activities, which is needed by industry, 
war agencies, and the public genendly, 660 essen- 
tial reports were printed and d&tribut^ by the Bu- 
reau. Among them were bulletins, technical papers. 
Minerals Yearbook chapters, miners* circulars, re- 
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ports of investigations, information circulars, and 
many statistical reports issued periodically for in- 
dustry. The Bureau of Mines library of selected 
reference material was enlarged by 2,351 books 
and pamphlets,^ 207 bound volumes of periodicals, 
and 247 issues of current periodicals. Loans of ma- 
terials hy the library amounted to 19,611 pieces 
drawn for special reading. Films depicting the 
latest mineral production techniques, advanced 
methods of mining and transportation, and faster 
and safer equipment were in constant demand for 
use by scientific and engineering societies, ww- 
training and rehabilitation classes, educational in- 
stitutions, civic organizations, and military centers 
at home and abroad. During the year. Bureau- 
sponsored films were exhibited before audiences 
totaling 8,000,000 people on about 85,0(^ occa- 
sions. Three new sound-motion pictures, “A Story 
of Copper,” “Sand and Flame,* and “A Story of 
Arc Welding,” were placed in the Bureau’s libriury 
of more tlian 10,000 reels which have been pro- 
duced under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Mines in cooperation with and paid for by the 
mineral industry. 

R. R. Sayers. 

MINT, Bureau of the. A Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Treasury which directs the coinage of 
money and supervises tlie activities of the three 
Mints (Philadelphia, Denver, and San Francisco), 
the two Assay Offices (New York and Seattle), the 
gold Bullion Depository at Fort Knox, Ky.. and the 
silver Bullion Depository at West Point, N, Y. Di- 
rector: Mrs Nellie Tayloe Ross. 

MONACO. A Mediterranean princinality surrounded 
on its land sides by the French department of 
Alpcs-Maritimes. Area, 370 acres; population 
(1939), 23,973. Chief towns: Monaco (capital). 
La Condamine, Monte Carlo. During peacetime 
the mam sources of revenue were the tourist traffic 
and the gambling concession at Monte Carlo. 
Budget (1939): 38,892,921 francs (franc averaged 
$0.0251 for 1939), A ministry assisted by a Council 
of State administers the country under the authority 
of the Prince. Legislative power rests with the 
Prince and the national council of 12 members 
elected by universal suffrage for a four-year term. 
Ruler; Prince Louis II (succeeded June 26, 1922). 

MONGOLIA. An extensive, vaguely defined territory 
occupying the central section or China’s nortliern 
border, fronting on central Siberia. 

According to the Russo-Chinese Treaty signed 
in Moscow on Aug. 14, 1945, China officially rec- 
ognized the “independence” of her former province 
or Outer Mongolia. The action constituted a le- 
versal of China s traditional policy concerning Mon- 
golia since Soviet influence became predominant 
in that region beginning in 1917. While Chinese 
authority over her former Mongolian subjects had 
been nullified by the Russian occupation, tlie Chi- 
nese National Government kept the record clear 
by frequent diplomatic declarations asserting 
China’s sovereignty over these territories. The 
Soviet Government concurred in these Chinese 
declarations of sovereignty over Mongolia until 
1941 when Russia and Japan entered into a non- 
aggression pact, whereby Japan recognized Rus- 
sia s contipl of Mongolia and Russia recognized 
Japan’s control of Manchuria. Now China and 
Russia recognize the independence of Mongolia. 

It was from Mongolia that the world conqueror, 
Genghis Klian emerged in 1211 a.d. first to occupy 
Peking and north C^ina and it was his grandson, 


Kublai Khan who became the first Mongol Emperor 
and founded the Yuan Dynasty of China in 1259. 
On the north, Mongolia borders on Russian Siberia 
and on the south and southwest it borders tlie Chi- 
nese provinces of Sinkiang and Kansu. the east 
is Manchuria, while the southern part or Inner 
Mongolia has been cut up into die Chinese prov- 
inces of Chaliar, Suiyuan and Ningsia. Territorially, 
Mongolia is an enormous area of about 1,875,000 
square miles or more than half that of the United 
States. 

The terms “Inner” and “Outer” as applied to 
the northern and southern sections of Mongolia did 
not come into general use on Chinese maps until 
after Soviet Russia’s occupation of the northern or 
more and section of the territory shortly after the 
Soviet Revolution in 1917. However, Russian in- 
fluence in Mongolia increased rapidly after 1912, 
when Chinese political and economic influence 
became weakened as a result of the collapse of the 
ancient Chinese Empire and the confusion inci- 
dental to the ushering in of the Chinese Republic. 

Tannu Tuva. Located on the northwestern Border 
of Outer Mongolia, to the west of Lake Baikal is a 
republic of some 64,000 square miles, which is now 
shown on the maps as Tannu Tuva. Prior to 1911 
it was known as the Altai Province of Northern 
Mongolia. Since the old Chinese Empire had al- 
ways maintained a strong garrison there because of 
its stratejdc importance, the population has a de- 
cided Chinese complexion and speaks a variation 
of the Chinese “Mandarin” or Peking dialect. The 
area is nch in oil, copper, gold, iron and asbestos. 

Since Russian colonists had settled in Tannu 
Tuva as early as 1870, Imperial Russia laid claim 
to the territory. However, nothing was done to 
disturb the Chinese administration until 1917 when 
Outer Mongolia declared its independence oi 
China. Tannu Tuva then became an independent 
republic and in 1924 became a Russian protec- 
torate. It is now practically a part of the Ussinsk 
district of the Russian Altai Province of Siberia. 

China’s Influence Wanes. First serious opposition 
to Cliinese rule in Mongolia came in 1911, at the 
time of the collapse of the Manchu Empire when 
the Mongols declared tlieir independence of 
Peking. However, the Cliinese were able to main- 
tain officials in the capital at Urga and a semblance 
of authority in the country until 1917. In that year, 
the year of the Russian Revolution, Mongolia be- 
came fighting cround in the Russian civil war be- 
tween the Bolshevist Armies and the White forces. 
During the civil war period in Russia a White Gen- 
eral, Baron Ungem von Sternberg, known as tlie 
“Mad Baron” led a force of Whites and Japanese 
renegades into Urga, capital of Outer Mongolia, 
where he established his headquarters. The Chi- 
nese sent a division of troops under the command of 
Gen. Hsu Hsih-Cheng in an attempt to re-establisli 
Chinese authority. His troops were waylaid on the 
Gobi Desert and defeated by Mongolian horsemen 
led by Red Russian officers. The Russian Soviet 
forces and the Mongols then surrounded and de- 
feated the forces of Baron von Sternberg at Urga 
and killed the Baron. 

Russian Roforms Introducod. With the collapse of 
White Russian resistance in eastern Siberia and the 
withdrawal of Allied troops from the Russian Far 
East, the Soviets came into complete control of 
Outer Mongolia and its capital, Urga, which was 
renamed Ulan Bator. In 1924, with Soviet assist- 
ance, there was created at Ulan Bator the “Mon- 
golian People’s Revolutionary Government,” oper- 
ated on Soviet lines. The stranglehold which the 
Llama priests had maintained over the people was 
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broken and there was created a Mongolian Parlia- 
ment based on universal suffrage of both sexes over 
18 years of age. The parliament, known as the 
**Great Huruldan” meets once a year and chooses 
from its members 30 representatives who serve on 
an executive committee, which in turn appoints five 
of its members to a board which administers the 
country. The army and air forces are staffed by So- 
viet Army ofiBcers. Finances are controlled by the 
Mongolbank, jointly owned and controlled by the 
Mongol administration and the Soviet State Bank 
in Moscow. 

On«-Party Oov«rnm«nt. The government generally 
follows the Soviet model with a one-party dictator- 
ship closely affiliated with the Soviet Communist 
Party. R’actically all commerce and the few in- 
dustries are state controlled and operate in close 
^eement with the state monopolies of the U.S.S.R. 
Tne police system was organized by Soviet techni- 
cal experts and follows Russian lines. The Mongol 
Government has always maintained a mission in 
Moscow. Much progress has been made in reducing 
illiteracy and in extending medical services. There 
has been a considerable influx of Russians into the 
country, the Russian population in 1932 being 
about one-sixth of the total which was estimated at 
540,000. The Chinese population was approxi- 
mately 5,000. 

Considerable progress has been made in teach- 
ing the Mongols amculture and modern stock- 
raising, but most or the people are still nomadic 
herdsmen. The last census of animal population 
gave the coimtry 1,340,000 horses, 270,()00 camels, 

1.500.000 oxen and 10,600,000 sheep. Chief ex- 
ports are hides, wool and furs, all of which are sold 
to the Russian State Monopoly through Moscow. 
There is some mining of gold and other metals. 
There is close telegraphic, air, and radio communi- 
cation with Russia, but all communication between 
Outer Mongolia and China has been severed for 
many years. Air service is maintained between 
Ulan Bator, the capital, and Irkutsk on Lake Baikal 
and with Verkneudinsk. A railway was under con- 
struction to connect Ulan Bator and Chita but work 
was stopped due to the war. A bus line was oper- 
ated for a time between the capital and the Trans- 
Siberian Railway at Ulan Ude on Lake Baikal. 

Inner Mongolia. After Japan completed occupa- 
tion of Manchuria in 1931-532 she moved westward 
into Inner or Southern Mongolia, which has been 
cut up into Chinese provinces and has a population 
ranging from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 Chinese, 
mainly farmers. First, however, the Japanese con- 
solidated their position in Jehol province, north of 
Peking. Using Jehol as a base the Japanese first 
moved into Chahar, then westward into Suiyuan, 
and finally into Ningsia as far as the western 
terminus of the Pekmg-Suiyuan Railway. 

M«ng-Chiang Croatod. On November 22, 1937 the 
Japanese announced the formation of the Mongol 
puppet state of Meng-Chiang, or “Federated Coun- 
cil of the Mongol Border Land.” Embraced within 
the puppet Mongol State were the Federated 
League of Mongolia (capital at Hohoto);* the au- 
tonomous government of Northern Shansi, with 
the capital at Tatung; and the Federated Govern- 
ment of northern Chahar with its capital at Kalgan, 
strategic ciW on the old Mongolian trails radiating 
northward from Peking. The total area was roughly 

200.000 square miles. 

Japonat* Buffer Stata. The Japanese announced 
their intention of extending the State of Meng- 
Chiang westward into China’s most western prov- 
ince of Sinkiang, the Japanese object being to set 
up a state, extending entirely across north-central 


Asia, which would serve as a buffer, entirely cutting 
off direct contact between China and Russia. As a 
result of Japan’s threatened move into Sinkiang 
which the Russians regarded as their “sphere,” the 
Soviet authorities moved a considerable number of 
troops into Sinkiang, which had the result of hold- 
ing up tlie Japanese western advance at the town 
of Powtow. 

Chintt# Rods Batwaan. The Chinese Communist 
Government at Yenan in northern Shensi was thus 
between the Russian and Japanese military zones 
and, due to its close territorial contact with Soviet- 
controlled Outer Mongolia, took on a position of 
great strategic importance. Since the Japanese 
capitulation the Chmese Communists have moved 
eastward and occupied Inner Mongolia, including 
the strat^ic city of Kalgan. 

In 1937-1938 the Japanese Army in Manchukuo 
moved into the Nomonnan area between the west- 
ern border of Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia. The 
area is strategically important as it is levw land on 
the direct route to Ulan Bator, capital of Outer 
Mongolia, through which an invading army from 
Manchuria would have to pass in order to occupy 
Mongolia and penetrate the Lake Baikal district 
in the heart of Siberia. Severe fighting developed 
between the Japmese Kwantung Army and the 
Soviet-led Mongols which lasted for several weeks, 
resulting in some 18,000 Japanese casualties, caused 
chiefly by Russian heavy tanks and planes. After 
the Japanese had convinced themselves that the 
Russians were determined to defend Outer Mon- 
golia, the Japanese decided to make peace and later 
entered into a non-aggression pact wherein Japan 
recognized Russian sov ereignty in Outer Mongoha 
and Russia recognized Japanese sovereignty in 
Manchuria. The Russians abrogated this treaty 
early in 1945. 

Raligion of Lamaism. The religion of the Mongols 
(also Tibetans) is Lamaism, a mixture of Bud- 
dhism, Sivaism, and native Indian Shamanistic 
practices. The “Eight-fold path of Buddhism” 
which resembles the tenets of Christianity, is 
largely obscured in Lamaism by primitive Shaman- 
ism, which teaches tlie doctrine of an unseen world 
peopled by gods, demons, and ancestral spirits, all 
of whom are controlled by the priests and medi- 
cinemen. Siva, deity of Hinduism, is supposed to 
symbolize the principle of destruction. Tne head 
of Lamaism is the Grand or Dalai Lama, who re- 
sides in Lhasa, capital of Tibet. There is said to be 
a striking resemblance between the practices of 
Lama priests and those of some medicine-men of 
early American Indian tribes. 

Russian Reforms. Among the reforms introduced 
by the Soviets in Outer Mongolia was the abolition 
or the Lama Priesthood Hierarchy, which had long 
exercised a dominating and repressive influence 
over the people. The Russians effected this reform 
by drafting all able-bodied priests into the new 
Mongolian Army to serve under Russian Buriat 
officers. The pay-off, so far as the Lama priests 
were concerned, was an order permitting all sol- 
diers to marry and bring up families, a privilege 
previously denied the priests. Previously every 
family was compelled to tum over to the Lamas its 
first-born son for training for the priesthood in the 
large Lamasaries or monasteries. Since the priests 
were not permitted to marry, the practice nad a 
restrictive effect on the population wh^ch almost 
resulted in the extermination of the Mongol race. 
All families with only one son soon disappeared 
and since the Mongols led the hard lives of Herds- 
men, the families were normally small and dwindled 
rapidly. It was said that Lamaism was introduced 
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into Mongolia by the Manchu Dynasty in China as 
a means of controlling and restricting the fierce 
Mongol horsemen whom the Manchus were unable 
to conquer. The Lama religious hierarchy, being 
composed of “first sons” and naturally the best 
blood in the country soon came to exercise political 
as well as religious influence. When the Japanese 
invaded Inner Mongolia they were assisted by 
the Lama priests, the Japanese having assured 
them they would be “restored” to power as soon 
as Japan had conquered the country. 

John B. Powell. 

MOTION PICTURES. War s end had its influence on 
the moving pictures and on those who make them, 
but as yet no appreciable effect is noticeable in the 
type of films exhibited in the theaters. There are 
two main reasons for this: the end came suddenly 
and left the producers with a large backlog of 
pictures made in war time and reflecting the reel- 
ings proper to tliat time, films expressing the prob- 
lems of peace and victory could not be prepared 
for relea.se so soon after the enemy capitulation. 

One of the most distinguished movies of the 
year, however, stems from the defeat of Germany. 
The True Glory is a remarkable and moving sum- 
ming-up of the invasion of Europe by the Allies 
from the west and the .south, and the successful 
campaign waged by them that ended the European 
phase of the war. It is a significant film both be- 
cause of Its contents and the brilliant way in which 
It is edited and piesented. The original reelage out 
of which the picture was made ran, it is said, to 
about ten million feet of film photoCTaphed by Brit- 
ish and American units in the field. Garson Kanin 
and Carol Reed had the tremendous job of cutting 
it down to the length of an average feature picture. 
So well did thev accomplish their task that tlie 
whole range of the many battle fronts is compre- 
hended and the parts integrated in a rhythm of 
sight and sound that bnngs home its theme of valor 
and teamwork with stunning impact. The True 
Glory IS noteworthy not only in being a great doc- 
umentation of a far-flung campaign, but even 
more so in being a rich, human study of the men 
of all grades, nationalities and races who made the 
e.unpaign po.s.sible. The sound track carries a com- 
mentary by the fighting men themselves, speaking 
ill their own voices, cultivated or coarse, foreign, 
American or British, officer or enlisted man. Tliis 
device of vocal variety enriches the largeness of 
the film’s design and gives it a human universality 
all too rarely met in a film of any kind. 

Another nlm of great popularity growing in part 
out of the war’s conclusion is The Ilouse on 92nd 
Street. It tells the story of the work of tlie FBI in 
its battle on enemy espionage. The picture had not 
been released before the struggle with Japan 
ended. Thus its makers were free to revolve the 
plot around Nazi attempts to steal the secret of tlie 
atomic bomb. Obviously this was an aftertliought, 
but the advantage taken of it gave the picture, the 
first to mention the dreadful contrivance, a sharp 
timeliness. The film might be called a fictionalized 
documentary because, like The Confessions of a 
Nazi Spy released several years ago, the plot is 
built out of factual material in the files of the 
FBI. It includes footage photographed by FBI 
men in their counter-espionage: it uses a commen- 
tary modelled after those used in The March of 
Time series; and, besides parts taken by profes- 
sional actors, many of the people who play in it 
are FBI agents. To its rousing, realistic melodrama 
The House on 92nd Street adds a instructive pic- 
ture of the complicated machinery and scientific 
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methods employed by the Bureau in the detection 
of crime. 

In the field of out-and-out fiction films the types 
have changed little in the number made from the 
films of 1944. In those inspired by the war there 
has been a falling off in the quantity that hang 
some phase of the training of personnel on a ster- 
eotyped plot. The war films that have been re- 
leased are based on action in the fightinc and sev- 
eral of them have been unusually good. For ex- 
ample, Objective Burma is the enactment of a sin- 
gle raid into Jap-held territory in preparation for 
the grand invasion. In it the influence of the many 
battle films is easily discernible, in its use of real- 
ism and played-down star roles. 

Several books about the war that made some 
stir in the world of popular letters found them- 
selves in movie renderings. Such were A Bell for 
Adano by John Hersey, They Were Expendable by 
William L. White, A Walk in. the Sun by Harry 
Brown, God Is My Co-Pilot by Robert L. Scott 
and The Story of Gl Joe by Ernie Pyle. All of 
them made films with some claim to distinction. 
Of these Pyle’s The Story of Gl Joe is perhaps the 
most remarkable. Taking tne point of view of a 
war correspondent who was deeply sympathetic 
with the foot soldier in his ordeal, the film con- 
centrates on the men themselves rather than on 
action in battle. It is one of the sincerest tributes 
to the fellow who fought the war in all its extremes 
of filth, pain and savagery. As a work of cinematic 
art it stands a good chance to become a classic of 
its type. 

In the realm of biographical pictures the year 
made a mark for numbers if not for anv particular 
fidelity to the lives celebrated. The proaucers made 
a stab at a variety of personages, ranging from 
Chopin to Dillinger, not forgetting a boudoir com- 
edy Duilt around the mature years of Catherine the 
Great of Russia. A Song to Remember, a highly 
romantic work in Technicolor, treats of the strug- 
les of Frederic Chopin, trying to choose between 
is art and his patriotism. In the end both are 
served and even a parallel between his times and 
our own is hmted. The films chief claim is a 
handsome presentation of a sizable part of the 
lano works of the ill-fated Polish master. Although 
e was not named in the screen credits of the 
film, Jose Iturbi played the Chopin numbers. In 
The Rhapsody in Blue tlie career of the late George 
Gershwin suffers from the same tendency to man- 
ufacture facts and incidents, where none exist, to 
fatten the story line. A rich and comprehensive use 
of his music is made, however, with Oscar Levant 
playing the piano parts. Both films had a wide 
popular appeal. Others such as The Dolly Sisters, 
Incendiary Blonde, a synthetic life of Texas Gui- 
nan, Captain Eddie, a bow to Eddie Rickenbacker, 
and The Great John L., something of a preach- 
ment against intemperance, had plenty of local 
color of eras to which possibly time has lent nos- 
talgic appeal. The educational value of such films 
might easily be questioned. 

Serious treatment of social problems, both those 
that are the aftermath of the war as well as those 
constant to life in our civilization, has not been 
overlooked by the movie makers. One such picture 
is The Lost Weekend. It was inspired by Charles 
R. Tackson’s novel of an alcoholics extended bout 
witn liquor. It made a most astonishing picture, 
shying at little in its clinical approach. To have 
attempted such a film was felt in some quarters 
to be rather a gamble. As it turned out, the movie 
not only proved artistically sound in structure, di- 
rection and casting, but met with strong popular 
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support in the tlieater. Ray Milland’s acting won 
him the National Board of Review’s citation of 
the best performance of the year by an actor. 
Other films attacking themes of social importance 
were The Valley of Decision, a tale of struggle be- 
tween capital and labor in Pennsylvania s steel 
industry towards the end of the last century; A 
Tree Grows in Brooklyn, a picture of slum life and 
the urge in human nature to transcend it; The 
Southerner, a strong treatment of tenant farming 
in tire south. The latter two, besides the interest to 
be found in their contents, are films of artistic in- 
tegrity and deep human feeling. 

In its growing sense of being a responsible in- 
fluence for socim good, the movie industry did not 
blink at the problems arismg out of the position 
of the returning veteran. A Medal for Benny made 
a mordant comment on the exploitation of tlie war 
hero. Pride of the Marines searches into tlie jprob- 
lems facing men who return from the battle fronts 
physically and spiritually hurt. And the hero of 
lit Be Seeing You is a soldier, the victim of battle 
fatigue, trying to recox er his place in the world at 
peace. Sometimes stuttering in the effort to give 
form and voice to these themes, nevertheless the 
films offer much to pro\’oke serious thought on 
problems that affect a large part of the nation. 

The year's contributions to the thrill fans include 
a fine picturization of Robert Louis Stc\'enson’s 
story The Body Snatcher in which medical history 
and horror are combined with nice judment. An- 
other is The Isle of the Dead, a macabre tale of 
plague and superstition, laid in Greece during the 
war for its independence in 1912. Both were made 
on a modest budget and successfully achiev'e their 
purpose. On a much more elaborate scale of pro- 
duction and high priced talent, Alfred Hitchcock 
made Spellbound. It combined with his famous 
flair for tense adventure a treatment of psycho- 
analysis as the means of resolving his plot. Ingrid 
Bergman, whose variety of talent is such tliat she 
played this year a nun in The Bells of St. Mary's 
and an adventuress in Saratoga Trunk, in Spell- 
bound appears triumphantly as a lady psychiatrist. 
Along the same line of digging into the vagaries of 
the human psyche, a small but interestmg film 
that came to the screen by way of the radio is 
based on a story by Arch Oboler orimnally called 
Alter Ego.” The movie is called Bewitched. 
Oboler, who directs the film, introduces into it 
radio techniques in sound that do much to increase 
the picture’s power to produce thrills for those w'ho 
like to be frightened. 

In the happier vein of entertainment films, the 
public was treated to a variety of comedies and 
musicals. Among the more delightful of tliese may 
be placed Anchors Aweigh, a merry jape of sailors 
on shore leave, with songs by Frank Sinatra and 
dances by Gene Kelly, in a top-flight Technicolor 
production; The Clock, a charming romance of a 
corporal on his last leave in New York and tlie 
girl who shows him the town; and Where Do We 
Go From Here? a fantastic adventure of a 4F who 
wants to become a marine, and his troubles with 
a none-too-reliable genie who wants to grant him 
his wish. All told, the year did rather well in tliis 
genre without producing anything likely to make 
cinematic history. 

The significant films from abroad still continue 
to be concerned with the war. Films from Sweden, 
fortunate in its neutrality, are the chief exception. 
They add character, humor and warmheartraness 
to a delight in the good things of their country. A 
good example of their product is Goransson*s Son, 
based on the same plot used by Charles Chaplin in 


The Kid. Elsewhere the war held the spodight and 
inspired such films in England as The Way Ahead, 
The SUver Fleet and Cownel Blimp, and in Switz- 
erland The Last Chance and Marie-Louise. All 
were distinguished productions, comparing favor- 
ably with the best of the year in the United States. 

AnxHUR Beach. 

MOTORBOATINO. This country's wartime restrictions 
were not lifted early enou^ in the year to permit 
the return of power boat championship racing, but 
a few misceflaneous events were held late last 
summer. Only competition of any importance 
staged was that at Culver, Ind., where Wmly Har- 
per of Detroit, national Runabout titleholder* Den- 
nis Martin of Jackson, Mich., and Leon Gutnrie of 
Cleveland dominated the field. 

A unique regatta was put on by GI veterans on 
Lake Garda in Italy. Piloting American assault 
boats and captured German counterparts powered 
with U. S. outboard motors the soldiers Doimced 
and swished over 4,000 wild meters to the delight 
of thousands of screaming spectators. The winners 
were T/4 Raymond Sherwood of Staten Island; 
T/4 Ross Ivy of El Campo, Texas; T/5 Arie Brea- 
shears of Mustang, Okla., and Pvt. Joseph Shucoski 
of Plymoutli, Pa. 

One speedboat mark fell during tlie year, Gun- 
nar Feleij setting a new mark for 1,000 meters 
when he averaged 53.69 knots at Stockholm. The 
previous standard of 51.20 was made by Gar Wood, 
Jr. in 1939. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

MOTOR VEHICLES. The bright glow of hope for re- 
sumed motor vehicle production in volume that 
extended throughout the automotive industry wlieii 
the war ended laded into disappointment with the 
closing days of 1945. Although the year was 
marked by a flood of war materiel output there was 
little offered in civilian automobiles. 

Weapons for the military surced off automotive 
assembly lines at $1,000,000 an hour rates through 
the early part of the year, but the output of cars 
and motor trucks failed to approach more than a 
trickle in the second half of last year. 

The automotive mdustry’s military production 
record stood out brightly, as motor companies in 
the aggregate were responsible for approximately 
one-fourth the nation’s metallic war supplies. 

The year also saw the automotive industry lead- 
ing the campaim for adequate national plans for 
reconversion. The government freeze on reconver- 
sion planning, which set in at tlie times of Allied 
reverses during the Battle of tlie Bulge early in 
the winter, began to moderate by Spring. In April, 
top War ftoduction Board oflBcials met in Detroit 
with automotive manufacturers and tlieir joint dis- 
cussions laid the foundation for a senes of govern- 
ment orders in ensuing weeks allowing pre-recon- 
version steps governing tooling, materials and 
plant construction. 

In May, the Government established quotas un- 
der which the industry was granted permission to 
maniffacture slightly less than 250,000 passenger 
cars in the last two quarters of tlie year, provi(&d 
materials could be obtained and plant space freed 
without interfering with the war effort. Within the 
confines of the government policies, one manufac- 
turer was able to get into limited production on 
Tuly 3, while another manufacturer got underway 
late in August, but strikes soon shut off output at 
both companies. No substantial production was at- 
tained by any passenger car company in the year, 
even with the lifting of government quotas after 
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V-T Dav, as strikes and shortages provided formi- 
dable obstacles to steady output. 

Civilian motor truck production did somewhat 
better, as the physical reconversion problem in this 
branch of the industry was less severe, and as gov- 
ernmental authorizations had been granted earlier 
than in the passenger car field. Production fell short 
of the estimated potentials, however. 

The automotive industry s total war and civilian 
output in the year amounted to $6,500,000,000 of 
which 83 percent was for the military. 

Despite war contract cutbacks and cancellations, 
most automotive companies were busily engaged 
in military production until Japan capitulated in 
August. One automotive company was favorably 
cited by the Secretary of War for its work on the 
atomic bomb project, while others had underway 
development wort on propulsion, radar-controlled 
projectiles and other experimental projects. The 
industry was the chief source of suppw for military 
vehicles and tanks, and was a considerable factor 
in the aircraft production picture, furnishing more 
than some ele\'en billion dollars of comnleted 
planes, aircraft sub-assemblies and engines during 
the war. 

When the final records were compiled, it was 
found that the automotive industry had provided 
the United States and its Allies with a total produc- 
tion of $28,970,000,000 in war materials since the 
beginning of the conflict. This included 2,600,000 
military vehicles, 21,835 complete planes, 191,160 
tanks, armored cars and other combat vehicles, 
745,980 engines other than for military vehicles 
and 5,830,980 guns and artillery pieces. 

With the end of the war, automotive companies 
tackled their reconversion problems with speed and 
vigor. Moving out gov'eminent-owned tools and 
war materials, they swiftly rearranged plants for 
civilian production. Production blueprints, layout 
charts and process sheets had long been in prepara- 
tion, so that every man assigned to automotive 
reconversion work knew <‘xactly what to do. The 
manufacture of parts needed for passenger cars got 
under way in hundreds of plants throughout the 
nation, taking up the slack in unemployment that 
set in when war contracts were cancelled in whole- 
sale fashion after V-J Day. 

The civilian production curve was unsteady, 
however, throughout the second half of the year. A 
prolonged strike at the Kelsey Hayes plant in De- 
troit, resulting from protests of a small group of 
workers over a War Labor Board award upholding 
the discharge of three men, choked off the flow ot 
essential parts needed by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. This strike so seriously held back output 
that it was almost autumn before the company 
could send each dealer a car, even though the 
company had gotten under way early in July. Hud- 
son Motor Car Company was similarly aEected by 
a strike of plant foremen, which greatly minimized 
the advantage the company had enjoys in getting 
out its first cars before Labor Day. A twelve week 
strike at the Borg-Wamer plant in Muncie, Indiana, 
deprived Studebaker, Willys-Overland and other 
companies of transmission gears, and brought their 
assembly lines to a standsml. Strikes in ball bear- 
ing and other supplier plants developed frequent 
shortages, keeping daily production at car and 
motor truck plants on a hit-or-miss basis through 
the fall months. In late October the strike at 
Libby-Owens-Ford and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, the two major glass producers, also se- 
riously affected automobile production. 

Though materials generally were available in 
quantities sufficient to keep up with the sparse 


production, shortages developed from time to time, 
particularly in textiles, tin, casting and parts. At 
no time was the indusfay completely free or worries 
over scarce supplies. 

As late as mid-October, Packard Motor Company 
reported that its new car bodies were lacking as 
many as nine parts. After overcoming these ob- 
stacles to production, the company finally was 
forced to close down in mid-December because of 
other shortages, these brought on, however, by 
supplier strikes. 

Center of national attention during the latter 
part of the year was the strike at General Motors 
Corporation, first target of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) in the union's drive for a 30 per- 
cent wage increase. The union’s policy, as an- 
nounced at the UAW executive committee meeting 
in Flint in September, was to concentrate its 
strength against one automobile company at a time 
until its demands were met. In the meantime, the 
union avowed it would make ev ery effort to keep 
competitor companies operating, to put the affected 
company at further disadvantage. Snortly after the 
Flint meeting Walter Reuther, UAW Vice Presi- 
dent, announced that General Motors, largest com- 
pany in tlie industry, was to be tackled first in the 
30 percent wage drive. 

The union called all its members out on strike 
on Nov. 21 completely eliminating for the re- 
mainder of the year any further production at the 
Chevrolet, Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 
passenger car plants, all General Motors motor 
truck and bus manufacturing lines and General 
Motors parts divisions. 

Presiaent Truman appointed a three man fact 
finding panel to look into the controversy, and 
hearings got under way in Washington in mid- 
December. General Motors withdrew from the 
hearings a few days after Christmas. General 
Motors and tJie union meanwhile had resumed 
negotiations, with the company offering a I3J^-cent 
an hour wage increase on Dec. 7 which the union 
rejected. Negotiations were continuing as the year 
ended. 

Another feature of labor-management bargaining 
was the demand by the Ford Motor Company ot 
“company security* as a principle to be incorpo- 
rated in its contract with the union. As the negotia- 
tions proceeded, Richard T. Leonard, head of 
UAW Ford div ision, indicated willingness of the 
union to have the company discharge strike leaders 
responsible for “wildcat** strikes and to fine other 
participants in such work stoppages. Bargaining 
over the extent of the wage increase to be OTanted 
went unresolved after the union turned down a 
proposed wage boost of 12.4 percent. Chrysler, too, 
was in the midst of union negotiations over the 30 
percent demand, but without public limelight being 
focused to any extent on the deliberations. 

In contrast to industry estimates cast shortly 
after V-J Day indicating a production of 500,000 
passenger cars by the years end, actually only 

75.000 cars were produced, an average of 2.2 cars 
per dealer in the United States. During the year. 

315.000 civilian motor tnicks were manufacturea 
and 16,500 buses. 

All passenger car companies in the field when 
production was suspended on government order 
Feb. 10, 1942, were competing in the automobile 
industry in 1945. In addition, a newcomer, the 
Kaiser-Frazer Company, was getting ready to com- 
pete, having been formed in July for this purpose. 
The Willow Rim plant rent^ from the Govern- 
ment, was announced as the scene of their future 
production efforts. 
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All cars shown publicly in 1945 bore close re- 
semblance to the 1942 models, last to be produced 
before the war. Wartime restrictions on materials 
and on tooling and engineering work allowed little 
opportunity for radical changes in design. 

,OnIy 25,350,000 passenger cars were registered 
in 1945, a drop of over 4,100,000 from 1941 and 
220,000 less than the figure for 1944. 

Registration of motor trucks increased slightly 
in 1945 over 1944 but was lower than the 1941 
figure. In 1945, 4,650,000 trucks were registered 
compared to 4,513,340 in 1944 and 4,876,054 in 
1941. 

Total motor user taxes showed a considerable 
decline since 1941. In 1945 taxes amounted to 
$1,870,000,000, whereas in 1941 taxes were about 
$2,150,000,000, another indication of the civilian 
motor vehicle supply. The figure for 1945 includes 
$578,000,000 in special motor truck taxes, an in- 
crease of $25,000,000 over the figure for 1941. 

Meanwhile there was coordinated effort by the 
automotive industry, safety groups and highway 
planning groups to rush programs to make way for 
any new cars that might oe produced and the flood 
of travel released by lifting the ban on gasoline. 
The American Association of Motor Vehicles Ad- 
ministrators, the Automoti\’e Safety Foundation, 
National Safety Council, American Automobile As- 
sociation and American Road Builders Association 
took active parts in this movement. 

The American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, composed of State enforcement and 
highway officials from many sections of the coun- 
try, urged that universal pedestrian control was 
much needed in cities while the rapid rehabilitation 
of millions of miles of routes in this country was 
stressed. 

Late in the fall it was announced that the annual 
500-miles Memorial Day race would be resumed at 
Indianapolis in 1946 after being suspended for 
the wartime duration. Capt. E, V. Rickenbacker, 
who began his colorful career as a race driver, 
termed this contest a motor vehicle test laboratory. 

“All of the new automotive principles developed 
during World War II will see their counterparts 
on the Speedway before going into the car de- 
livered to the public,” he said. “The facts learned 
at the Indianapolis course and other tracks under 
American Automobile Association auspices ^11 
point the way for future trends in automobiles.” 

The tangible hope for new cars in tlie near 
future caused no abatement in the demand for used 
vehicles and it was forecast that this market would 
hold steady throughout 1946. 

With more than 4,000,000 passenger units off the 
highways since 1941 there was a wide-spread de- 
mand for replacement. Used cars in good condition 
were eagerly sought, eroecially those in the low 
and memum price brackets. By the end of 1945 
the supply of tne vehicles in the latter classifications 
had dwindled to fractional proportions of the num- 
ber demanded. 

Of the 41,790 automobile dealers in business at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, 33,000 still were operat- 
ing at the close of the war. After V-T Day there 
were thousands of applications received by virtually 
all companies for dealerships. 

In analyzing the improvements which have been 
designed for new automobile production the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers in member findings 
stressed the uses of synthetic rubber developed to 
meet wartime needs. 

The resiilts indicated that a wide scope of re- 
quirements can be met by this material for pas- 
senger automobiles, trucks and buses. 


The reason for this confidence, in the opinion of 
a number of members of the society, was that the 
chemist can compound into the synthetic product 
the mechanical and physical characteristics he de- 
sires, whereas natural rubber has established speci- 
fied limitations which, as yet, cannot be altered. 

The general condition of the average car now in 
service was established by a nationwide survey 
conducted by the New York Times in August. 
More than 70 percent of those who replied em- 
phasized urgent need for tire replacement. While 
31 percent sought new cars immediately and 18 
percent specified 1946 models with 25 percent 
content to await arrival of the 1947 models, the 
rest signified their intention to retain their present 
transport units to dates extending up to 1950 

In summarizing the immediate future of the 
automotive industry, based upon estimates late in 
the present year, it was pointed out that achieve- 
ment of large scale production would make pos- 
sible the employment of 569,000 workers in auto- 
mobile manufacturing alone, aside from parts and 
accessory work, by June of 1946. These figures 
were calculated from a survey m November by 
the Civilian Production Administration. This would 
be only slightly below the first quarter of 1945, 
when war production was in full swing, and double 
the 1939 peacetime level. 

Bert Pierce. 

MUNITIONS ASSIGNMENTS BOARD— United StaUs and 
Great Britain. Created by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain on 
Jan. 26, 1942. The U.S. Section, working in close 
collaboration with the corresponding London or- 
ganization, maintains full information of the entire 
munitions resources of Great Britain and the United 
States. Its duties relate to the assignment of muni- 
tions and the btilancing of resources against stated 
requirements. Executive: John Y. York, Jr. 

MUSIC. The signing of the peace was accompanied 
by few perceptible changes in the progress of mu- 
sical life, other than the rituals that came in the 
normal course of events — e.g a Toscanini Victory 
broadcast and similar tributes in fall orchestral 
programs and Prokofieff's Ode on the End of War. 
There was no decline in the number of recitals 
that had been encouraged during the war by in- 
creased financial resources for non-profit activities 
and increased public demand for entertainment. A 
serious problem, however, was that of artists 
abroad who were anxious to return here. As yet 
tliere was no one for Wagnerian roles to replace 
Kirsten Flagstad, the Norwegian soprano, who 
made every attempt to prove herself innocent of 
Quisling affiliations. Speculation as to her useful- 
ness to opera at her age, or the possibility of her 
superb artistry extenuating for her politics, were 
brought to an end when her husband was officially 
put on the Wasliington list of those who would be 
refused entrance. 

Croativa Activity. Several substantial new compo- 
sitions came out diu-ing the year, but no one of 
them asserted itself above the rest in the spectacu- 
lar way that a new Shostakovich symphony might 
have done had one arrived. If they made no such 
onslaught upon public consciousness, it was not be- 
cause of any less intrinsic worth. The Fifth Sym- 
hony of Serge Prokofieff ( premiered by the Boston 
ymphony under Serge Koussevitzky) was received 
with mixed feelings partly because its inwardness 
is of a kind that does not transmit itself immedi- 
ately over the footlights. Also, despite a few great 
inspirations in the work, one suspected that per- 
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haps the composer was not quite at home in the 
form of the symphony when he composed the work. 
The work was composed in a glassed-in verandah 
in Ivanoco, overlooking a pond where village kids 
swim and the gigantic farm which houses on its 
grounds some twenty composers every summer. 
After work these composers criticize one another's 
accomplishments, and on one occasion of their 
interchange of opinion, they advised RrokofieflE that 
smce he had not essayed the symphonic form for 
fifteen years, it was time he did something about 
it. Thus, a Fifth Symphony. 

Among Americans, Aaron Copland received well 
deserved recognition for his score to Martha Gra- 
ham's Appalachian Spring. The score won the Pu- 
litzer Prize and the award of the New York Music 
Critics Circle. Several major orchestras included 
this lucid work on their opening pro^ams of the 
fall season. Walter Piston also received his due for 
his Second Symphony, which won the Circle's prize 
in the symphonic category. 

From Russia came reports of the premiere of the 
Sliostakovich Ninth Symphony, which the com- 
poser had projected as a large work completing 
(with the Seventh and Eighth) a trilogy of the 
war. But the shadow of Beethoven's Nmth hung 
over him, and instead of attempting to compete 
with its seriousness, he wrote a relatively fight 
work, less than a half-hour in length ( as compared 
with the preceding works of well over an hour m 
lengtli). Shostakovich regards this work as an in- 
terlude in the trilogy, ratlier than as its culminating 
section for which it had been planned. 

Other reports from abroad related to the success 
of the large-scale opera (a rarity for our time) 
Peter Grimes by the young Englishman, Benjamin 
Britten. In France, Ohvier Messiaen, a strongly 
mystic composer who had been a Nazi prisoner, 
was the rising star. 

The eightieth birthday of Jan Sibehus called for 
concert celebrations, one of which, in Carnegie 
Hall, raised funds to be sent to him in Finland to 
distribute among young victims of the invasion, 
who were very much a concern to him. Through 

uirks of the copyright law and international dif- 

culties created by tlie war, his many American 
performances yielaed no return, and with internal 
difficulties what they were, he suffered considerable 
deprivation, it was revealed. Individual gifts from 
oicheslras here, which had performed his works, 
helped alleviate this condition. Also among anni- 
versaries, in this case of a composer no longer 
living, was the hundredtli of the birth of Gabriel 
Faure, marked by a festival at Harvard University, 
under the direction of the noted French pedagogue 
of composition, Nadia Boulanger. 

A jolt to the conservative music world was the 
appointment of young William Schuman to the re- 
sponsible position of president of the Juilliard 
School of Music. A composer in an idiom that many 
consider radical, he had entered music originally 
by way of Tin Pan Alley. In his music, boyish ex- 
uberance alternates witli imposing seriousness, and 
in both veins he is closer to the avant-garde than 
anyone would expect to find at the head of a 
relatively old-guard institution. Judiciously, he did 
not bring about any radical change in 1945, but 
symptoms of his new position could be discerned 
in the festival of three concerts of Paul Hindemith's 
works presented in fitting recognition of this com- 
poser's fiftieth birthday, with the composer himself 
participating in the festivities. 

The death, in the outsldrts of New York City, 
of B61a Bartdk, Hungary's leading composer, on 
Sept. 26, was a profound loss to the musical world. 


Two other celebrated musical figures passed away: 
Pietro Mascagni ( Rome, Aug. 2 ) and Jerome Kem 
(New York, Nov. 11). 

Composers who figured prominently on orches- 
tral programs included Igor Stravinsky, Darius Mil- 
haud, Virgil Thomson, Randall Thompson, and, 
especially upon his visit from Brazil early in 1945, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos. Recipients of Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships in composition were Lukas Foss, Norman 
Dello Joio, Nicolas Lopatnikoff, Arthur Kreutz, 
Dai-Keeong Lee, Samuel Barber, Elliott Carter, 
and Charles Faullmer Biyan. 

George Antheil, who had made the front pages 
in the 'twenties with his Ballet Mecaniqne ( a work 
imitating machine noises, and enlisting sixteen pi- 
anos in addition to the orchestra in its Carnegie 
Hall performance), attempted a come-back with a 
Fourth Symphony and other works in the offing, in 
a more sober vein, more in line with the massive 
Shostakovich vein with its war implications. How- 
ard Hanson in the spring celebrated the 20th an- 
niversary of the American Composers Concerts at 
the Eastman School of Music of the University of 
Rochester, m the course of which he has conducted 
some 900 orchestral works by 400 composers. 

Orchestral and Conductors. A precarious matter in 
the relationship of composers and orchestras, that 
of performing fees, received attention at last. 
AS CAP, which has added many “serious" com- 
posers to its nucleus from the “popular" field, is- 
sued blanket licenses to 16 major symphony orches- 
tras, giving them the privilege, for a lump sum 
each year, to nerform anything in the ASCAP cat- 
alogue. A similar contract was signed by the Amer- 
ican Composers Alliance and tlie Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and other orchestras were negotiating 
such contracts with AC A. 

Symphony societies moved in other directions as 
well to aid the American composer and contempo- 
rary composers m general. There were, for example, 
the commissions, such as those set up by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and the Koussevitzky Foundation. 
A more spectacular gesture was that of the Detroit 
Syonphony Orchestra, whose president, Henry H. 
Reichold, established a $32,500 contest for the 
Symphony of the Americas. Comjjosers through- 
out the Western Hemisphere have oeen invited to 
compete for this Reichold Music Award, with its 
first prize of $25,000. (The nearest to a precedent 
for this was tlie RCA- Victor contest in 1929. but 
at that time, when the judges could not decide on 
anv one person for a prize of this amount, it was 
split up among five finalists.) 

An Enghsh commentator of musical events re- 
marked on the increase in orchestral concerts as 
opposed to otlier musical events, not only in Eng- 
land, but in other parts of the world as well. For 
Great Britain, however, this was a serious matter, 
since it spelt the decline of the choral traditions 
which had hitherto been heater in England than 
anywhere else. New York felt the increase in 
orchestral music in a very apparent way. With the 
visit of the Detroit Symphony in January, and that 
of the Rochester Symphony in March, New York 
could chalk up the score of 6 visiting orchestras 
and two resident ones for the season 1944-'45. In 
addition to the two regular visitors ( the Boston and 
Philadelphia) and the two new ones mentioned, 
there had been, earlier in the season, the orchestras 
of Washington, D.C., and IndianapoRs. The resi- 
dent orchestras included the long established Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, in its 104Ui season, and the 
young New York City Symphony, in its second sea- 
son. Established by Stokowski in 1944 under the 
aegis (ff the City Center of Music and Drama, the 
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City Symphony, in the fall of 1945, fell into the 
hands of young Leonard Bernstein who succeeded 
Stokowski (likewise contributing his services), 
when the latter was obsessed once again by his 
characteristic wanderlust and set out on a conduct- 
ing tour of South America. Bemsteim with his 
talent for making headlines, attracted attention 
when he attacked the city for taking credit for the 
City Center without actually supporting it. 

Oparo. Statistics at the close of the 1944-*45 
season of the Metropolitan Opera Association re- 
vealed that Mozart, with only three operas in the 
repertory, had been represented as many times 
during me season as Wagner with seven operas — 
name^, 18 times. Verdi with four popular operas, 
fell bdow this number. Among the season's mem- 
orable revivals were tfiose of Beethoven's Fidelio 
(in English) and Wagner's Die Meistersinger, A 
poor English translation was partly responsible for 
the failure of the revival of Rimsky-Korsakoff* s The 
Golden Cockerel. 

Evening gowns, top hats, white ties became the 
norm again as the season opened in November, 
1945. Another notable feature of the season was 
the fact that the Wagner cycle of the uncut Bing 
of the Nibelung, 1 ^ now an annual ritual, was not 
being planned. The reason seemed to be that 
Lauritz Melchior, at 55 still the champion Helden- 
tenofy would not make any blanket agreement to 
conunit himself in advance to the company for any 
protracted period of time. He wanted to be free to 
come and go, and exploit further the success he had 
achieved in Hollywood. 

For the more lyrical roles, like Lohengrin, Tor- 
sten Ralf was imported from Stockholm by the 
Metropolitan to relieve Melchior of these. Among 
artists returning from abroad to the company were 
Jussi Bjoerling, who could not get back owing to 
wartime conditions, and Arthur Kent, baritone, 
who, in 1942, had been the first memoer of die 
Metropolitan Opera to serve in the armed forces. 
Noted with pleasure was the company's engage- 
ment of Dorothy Kirsten, soprano, who made her 
debut in the large opera house in La Boheme. Add- 
ing to the imposing list of conductors, who were so 
largely responsible for the impro^'ement of the 
company in the last few years, the Metropolitan 
Opera Association invited Fritz Busch to join its 
roster. He had been musical director of the Glyn- 
deboume Mozart Opera Festivals in England. The 
first of the season's revivals was Gounod's Borneo 
et Juliette, last given at the Metropolitan in 1938. 

RMitalitts. Pianists were particularly abundant, 
vyin^ for favor in America's concert halls. In New 
Yorks three major concert auditoriums, about ten 
a week could be relied upon. Recitalists in general 
became so numerous that new concert hours had 
to be instituted to accommodate them in New 
York's doumtown haUs. In addition to die 5:30 
hour on weekends, by now a usual thing, 11 a.m. 
and 11:30 p.m. were attempted one week in No- 
vember. 

By 1945 people seemed no longer surprised at 
the transgression of so-called "serious" artists upon 
the more widely publicized domains of cinema or 
popular music, or conversely, the appearance of 
night-club artists in' the sanctums of the concert 
halls. The great Polish pianist, Artur Rubinstein, 
earned $85,000 for three days of work, performing 
RachmaninofiF's Second Concerto and some other 
works for the film, Concerto. (The fee is said to 
have been a record one for any Hollywood per- 
former, musical or otherwise.) On the other side 
of the ledger was the appearance of Hazel Scott 
in Carnegie Hall and similar auditoriums in the 


coimtrv. The celebrated colored night-club pianist 
not only played her usual swing arrangements and 
boogie-woogie,- but devoted the first part of her 
program to works of Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin and 
others, in the ori^al. Though she understood the 
"classics" better uian one mi^t expect of a swing- 
artist, she showed herself to have made no mistake 
in choosing swing as her major life-pursuit. On her 
tour she encountered the inevitable refusal from 
the D.A.R.'s Constitution Hall. Her Congressman 
husband requested Mrs. Truman, in protest not to 
attend a D.A.R. function scheduled just after the 
refusal, but the First Lady did not think this the 
proper way to deal with the situation. Later, the 
American Guild of Musical Artists threatened that 
its entire membership would boycott the hall, un- 
less Hazel Scott were granted a date there. 

A good deal of publicity preceded Maggie Teyte's 
arrival. The somewhat special segment of music- 
lovers who collect French songs, looked forward 
to the British soprano as to an old friend. A cult 
quickly formed, and several recitals, no sooner an- 
nounced, were sold out. Some loyal souls followed 
her from New York to Philadelphia or Washington, 
D.C., when she made her concert tour. Having 
coached with Debussy, she had undeniable in- 
sights into his style, but as in the case of any cult, 
there were those who found perfection in every- 
thing — which was scarcely to he expected from a 
voice first heard in its debut 40 years ago. 

Record«d Music. The decision of the War Produc- 
tion Board to relax the restrictions on the sale of 
shellac resulted in a speed-up in the manufacturing 
activi^ of the recording companies which had been 
geared for action ever since tlie repeal (winter, 
1944) of the Petrillo ban. By fall, 1945, the num- 
ber of new releases per month returned to normal. 
In the meantime, RCA-Victor surprised the public 
with a new process of pressing records. This was in 
October when Vinylite made its debut. This is a 
red, transparent substance out of which records 
are made. It was introduced as "non-breakable un- 
der normal use" and allowing for a reduction in 
surface noise. The first album on these discs was 
TUI Eulenspieeel, recorded by the Boston Sym- 
phony under me direction of Serge Koussevitzky. 
This new method was restricted to certain "de 
luxe," higher-priced albums, which would later be 
issued on regular wax discs at normal prices. 

Muticography and Music Criticism. Paul Henry 
Lang, author of Music in Western CivUizaHon, was 
appointed editor of the Musical Quarterly, succeed- 
ing Carl Engel, who died in 1944. In 1945, the 
musical world mourned the loss of three long- 
established figures in the world of music criticism: 
Oscar Thompson, music critic of die New York 
Sun; Leonard Liebling, editor of The Musical 
Courier, and Pierre Key, editor of Musical Digest. 
Donald Francis Toveys book on Beethoven was 
brought out posthumously by Hubert J. Foss, who 
edited the typewritten manuscript which had been 
only partially revised before the author's death. 
Other notable books on music, issued in 1945, were 
Alfred Einstein's Mozart: his Character, his Work 
and Nicolas Slonlmsky's Music of Latin America. 
There seems to have been enough interest in die 
provocative and stimulating Sunday articles, and 
reviews of Vir^ Thomson, music critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune, to gather some of them 
together in a book, The Musical Scene. 

Rallut and Dane#. A certain restlessness character- 
ized the ballet world in 1945. As yet, there were 
only some minor reshufBings, but there were all 
sorts of rumors of major reshufiiings to come. 
Change, it would seem, is very much in the nature 
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of ballet (which is nearer to theater these days 
than to the conservative concert world). Though 
ballet had achieved a pinnacle of success, its 
sponsors seemed to feel that this state of affairs 
would not continue without some new fillip. 

Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin came back to 
the fold of Hurok's Ballet Theater, having had 
their taste of daily performances for large, mixed 
audiences on Broadway, while the dancing team 
was in the cast of Billy Rose’s Seven Lively Arts, 
Hurok took advantage of Markova’s increased 
popularity by forming a road company imder her 
name, in which she would be assisted by Dolin and 
a small cast. This would complete the picture of 
Markova’s re-creation of the Pavlova legend in our 
time. She still, however, would appear with Ballet 
Theater. 

Leonide Massine formed a company to tour 
popular excerpts from ballet, as the name implies: 
Massine’s Baflet Russe Highlights. With Fortune 
Gallo as its impresarios, tlie role of the company as 
ballet’s equivalent to Gallo’s former San Carlo Op- 
era was emphasized. Rosella Hightower and Irina 
Baranova (me latter returning firom musical com- 
edy) were its two first-rate ballerinas. 

In the summer the rumor spread abroad that 
Col. Wassily de Basil, director of the Original Bal- 
let Russe, was trying to return to the United States 
after two and one-half years in South America. His 
very large repertory would be a serious threat to 
other American companies. But this competition 
still remained in the sphere of possibility when 
Ballet Russe and Ballet Theater nnished their fall 
seasons in New York. Around this time, still other 
rumors were rampant. Hurok was said to be plan- 
ning to drop Ballet Theater, salvaging only some 
of its elements in a coalition with ae Basil. Rumor 
also had it that tliese two might be joined by the 
Marquis de Cuevas, whose Ballet International had 
lost so much during its first season that even his 
fortune could not sustain it. 

Signs of disintegration and dissension in Ballet 
Theater’s ranks were to be observ'ed when the 
chief choreographer associated with the company, 
Anthony Tudor, left it at the close of the New York 
season. With him went Hugh Laing, the chief in- 
terpreter of the major mme roles of his ballet 
compositions. Tudor’s last novelty. Undertow, after 
its premiere dining the previous spring, had turned 
out to be the saga of an inhibited, neurotic sex- 
murderer. Nostalgia and frustration had appeared 
as subject matter in his previous works, but the 
new twist proved flagrant to the shockable. 

Sex also crept into the predominantly pure, clas- 
sical repertory of Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
when it brought Ruth Page’s Frankie and Johnny 
(music by Jerome Moross) from Chicago. This 
work made news headlines because of certain con- 
tingencies. Commissioner Paul Moss had just 
banned the Broadway play, Trio, because of al- 
lusions to sexual inversion. As assistant to Mayor 
LaGuardia in the administration of the New York 
City Center, however. Moss put himself in the em- 
barrassing position of sponsoring, in his own the- 
ater, at the same time as he banned Trio, a ballet 
with similar implications, in a scene in front of a 
house of ill repute. 

The ballet was purged, but its artistic quality 
was not such as to warrant its being kept in tlie 
repertory anyway. Ballet Russe distinguished itself 
with the much nobler task of honoring George 
Balanchine, the great Russian choreographer, on 
the 25th anniversa^ of his career. With about half 
a dozen of his leading works in its repertory, Sergei 
Denham, the company's impresario, ungrudgingly 


turned over his resoiurces to Balanchine, who was 
^ven ample rehearsal time to work out his difficult 
ballets with casts that gave him sincere and loyal 
cooperation. A good deal of the company’s success 
was, in fact, attributed to Balanchine’s rehearsing 
of it in the perfect execution of minute details and 
line in his own works. The perfection the dancers 
approached in Balanchine’s ballets was reflected 
in the traditional classics of the repertory. Also, the 
company’s love and admiration for Balanchine 
served to unite it in a common belief, and with 
much more modest resources, poorer lighting, and 
an inferior theater. Ballet Russe, led by the incom- 
parable Danilova, easily competed with Ballet 
Theater. 

Having achieved a smash-hit in 1944 with the 
first effort (Fancy Free) of a young choreographer, 
Jerome Robbins, Hurok encoiuaged otlier young 
choreographers to produce in the hope tliat he 
might find another such hit. Michael Kidd’s On 
Stage! (music by Norman Dello Joio) and GrazU 
ana by John Taras were, however, only mildly suc- 
cessfm. 

Martha Graham, after many years of struggle, 
showed the world in a concrete way that she had 
definitely arrived and that she had firmly estab- 
lished the movement known as the “modem dance,” 
when she was signed up for a tour by Hurok, who 
always puts his bets on sure-fire products. 

Arthur V. Berger. 

NARCOTICS, Bureau of. A Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Treasiury, established in 1930. Commis- 
sioner. Harry J. Anslinger. 

NARCOTIC DRUGS CONTROL. The most important de- 
\elopment of the year was the adoption in De- 
cemoer of a Resolution by the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the United Nations Organization to set 
up an Opium Advisory Commission within the 
UNO. At the San Francisco Conference the Ameri- 
can Delegation declared that specialized drug 
agencies operating under existing treaties should 
be brought into relation with the new UNO. Au- 
thor of the Resolution was Dr. Victor Hoo Chi- 
Tsai, one of the Chinese delegates to the UNO 
Preparatory Commission meeting in London. 

The machinery of the League of Nations has 

E ro\ed effective in controlling the movement of 
oth licit and illicit drugs in international trade. 
Even during tlie war, the controls established for 
peacetime conditions remained in force in those 
areas of the world where the United Nations exer- 
cised administrative authority. The Permanent 
Central Opium Board on July 17, 1945, reported 
that it was at that time receiving information from 
49 metropohtan countries and 66 colonies and ter- 
ritories. In normal years, about 1500 returns were 
made; those received in 1945 numbered o^'er 1,050. 

Thus it is seen that world-wide cooperation in 
one field at least is an accomplished fact, even de- 
spite the interference resulting from total war. Not 
only has no Government denounced any of the 
Conventions, but there have been some new acces- 
sions during war years. With the exception of the 
very few countries of the world which had not 
ratified them, and with a few exceptions in Eastern 
Europe, all the Governments of the United Nations 
throughout the world and almost all neutral Gov- 
ernments have carried on their domestic control 
and collaborated with the international drug con- 
trol bodies. 

The Government of the French Republic an- 
nounced the adoption of the principle of absolute 
prohibition of the use of prepared opium in all 
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territories in the Far East under French control. 
The Dutch and British had in 1943 adopted a 
similar policy discontinuing government monopolies 
where opium was sold at small cost for non-medical 
purposes such as smoking. Thus is brought much 
nearer the ultimate goal in international progress — 
limitation of the planting of the omum popiw to 
supply only the medical and scientific needs or the 
world — ^which has been delayed by the continuance 
of the government monopolies for smoking opium. 
No totm for raw opium could therefore be settled 
upon, although the amount— 400 tons — ^necessary 
for manufacture into medicine and scientific uses 
was already known. The smoking-opium require- 
ments were the unknown X of the equation. This 
X is now removed, as far as the Dutch, British, and 
French are concerned. Unfortunately, government 
opium shops in Burma will probably be reopened. 
Tne only other serious stumblmg-blocks remaining 
now are India and Iran, which incidentally consti- 
tute the largest sources of supply for illicit drug 
smuggling to the United States. So far. Afghanistan 
IS the only producing country which has complied 
with the Judd Resolution. It prohibited all plant- 
ing of the opium poppy from March 21, 1945, de- 
claring it was ready to take this important step “in 
the interest of international cooperation and be- 
cause of humanitarian sentiment.’* 

Further International Agreement Pottible. The way 
should now be open for an international agreement 
between the principal countries which grow and 
export the raw material — Turkey, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Iran, and India — and the important drug- 
manufacturing countries. 

National Control. India remained one of the three 
principal sources of supply for the illicit traffic in 
the United States. ( Iran and Mexico are the others, 
in the order named. The Government of Mexico 
extended cooperation in combatting this illicit 
traffic during 1945, with some very good results, 
but the problem remains serious.) For instance, a 
Chinese seaman was able to purchase as much as 
63 pounds of Indian opium by making the rounds 
of several hundred shops in Calcutta and obtaining 
in each shop the quantity permitted to be sold to 
each customer. This opium, purchased in India for 
about $1,000, would have brought about $75,000 
in the illicit market in the United States to which 
it was destined. It was seized upon the arrival of 
the Chinese seaman in Baltimore, Maryland. Indian 
opium seizures are being made with increasing fre- 
quency, and in increasing amounts. 

In the decade before the war, drug addiction had 
been reduced by as much as 60% in the United 
States. However, in spite of all the rigid shipping 
restrictions in force throughout the war period, 
smugglers were successful in bringing to American 
shores considerable quantities of opium. Increased 
vigilance will have to be maintained in order to 
prevent another wave of drug addiction, such as 
the one which followed the first world war, and to 
maintain the gains which have been made in recent 
years in international narcotic drug control work. 

H. J. Anslinger. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMIHEE FOR AERONAUTICS. 

An independent Committee of the U.S. C^vem- 
ment which coordinates and conducts aeronautical 
research. The principal research laboratories of 
the Government are the Langley Memorial Aero- 
nautical Laboratory at Lan^ey Field, Va., the 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory at Moffett Field, 
Calif., and the Aircraft Engine Research Labora- 
tory at Cleveland, Ohio. Chairman: Jerome C. 
Hunsaker. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES, Tht. An independent establish- 
ment of the U.S. Government, created in 1934, 
which accepts and preserves Government records. 
Archivist in 1945: Solon J. Buck. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. This Bureau was 
established by act of Congress March 3, 1901. Dur- 
ing the year 1945 it was made up of nine scientific 
and technical divisions, three divisions dealing with 
commercial standardization, a special division set 
up as a war measure and concerned wholly with 
military problems, and three divisions charg^ with 
the administration of internal affairs. The scientific 
and technical divisions, and those engaged in com- 
mercial standardization were: Electricity, Weights 
and Measures, Heat and Power, Optics, Chemistry, 
Mechanics and Sound, Organic and Fibrous Ma- 
terials, Metallurgy, Clay and Silicate Products, 
Simplified Practice, Trade Standards and Codes 
and Specifications. 

Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, Director of tlie Bureau 
since 1933, retired on November 5 after 49 years 
service to the Government. He was succeeded by 
Dr. E. U. Condon, who had been associate director 
of Westinghouse Research Laboratories since 1937. 
Five of the Bureau's division chiefs retired during 
the year: Henry W. Bearce, Weights and Measures; 
Hobart C. Dickinson, Heat and Power, Henry S, 
Rawdon, Metallurgy: Phaon H. Bates, Clay and 
Silicate Products; and I. J. Fairchild, Trade Stand- 
ards. Douglas E. Parsons was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Bates; the other vacancies have not, as yet, 
been permanently filled. 

This Bureau has continued to devote a large part 
of its time to work for the military agencies. Its 
regular appropriation of $2,924,500, was supple- 
mented by $200,000 for special war research during 
the last 5 months of the year, and by transfers 
totaling approximately $7,000,000 from the Army, 
Navy, National Defense Research Committee, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and 
other agencies for projects in which they were in- 
terested. 

The staff throughout the year has averaged about 
2,000. Fifty-four research associates representing 14 
national engineering societies and trade associa- 
tions, were stationed in tlie laboratories. There is 
every indication that their number will increase as 
additional facilities can be released. The Research 
Associate Plan is an effective method of helping 
the smaller manufacturers and industrial groups 
that do not, themselves, possess the requisite lab- 
oratory facilities and research staff. 

The Bureau's standard frequency radio broad- 
casts have been impro\ed by announcements of 
actual times of day. The dissemination of informa- 
tion on ionosphere conditions and prediction of best 
frequencies to use between any two points has 
been one of the important services that the Bureau 
has rendered to the Army, Navy, and commercial 
organizations. 

Storage batteries for aircraft use are being stud- 
ied in a special laboratory recently completed. Air- 
plane operating conditions are exceptionally severe, 
and previous tests have not been truly representa- 
tive. An important part of the program involves 
substitutes for rubber as battery separators. 

The ruling of precision theodolite circles has 
continued, and satisfactory progress has been made 
on the problem of transferring the rulings from a 
master circle to other circles by photographic proc- 
esses. Tests by the Corps of Engineers show that 
these circles meet their requirements. 

A large number of American-made chronometers 
have been tested. Their performance was such that 
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it was necessary to know the 24-hour interval to 
0.01 second before they could be properly stand- 
ardized. These American instruments were superior 
in almost every respect to the foreign-made chro- 
nometers, heretofore in universal use in this coun- 
try. 

The Bureau was represented at conferences on 
screw threads held in London and later in Ottawa. 
A cooperative research has been started by Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States, which it is 
hoped will result in unifying the screw thread 
systems in use in these countries. 

Basic information has been obtained on fuels 
that may be substituted for gasoline in automobile 
engines. This is of special importance to countries 
that do not possess petroleum resources and which 
have been obtaining gasoline on lend-lease. Tests 
of substances to be added in small quantities to 
gasolme to increase mileage, confirm previous con- 
clusions that these additives are without any meas- 
urable effect. 

Adsorbents, such a bone char, are being studied 
with the financial support of several large com- 
anies in this country and in Canada. An extensive 
ibhography of the scientific literature on adsorb- 
ing materials has been published; it is believed to 
be the first of its kind in a field that is important 
to several major industries. 

As the result of many experiments in the cutting 
of diamond dies used for drawing very fine wire, it 
was found that an electric arc at the contact be- 
tween the diamond and the revolving lap, greatly 
increased the cutting rate. This, the only real im- 
provement that has been made in cutting diamonds 
since the art was first practiced hundreds of years 
ago, is applicable to industrial and to ornamental 
diamonds and to diamond saws 

The distribution of standard chemical samples 
continues to be one of tlie Bureau's most direct 
services to industrial and Governmental labora- 
tories. Samples of pure hydrocarbons and of pamt 
pigments (color and tinting strength) are now in- 
cluded, as well as alloy steels for spectrographic 
analysis. 

Tne Bureau has cooperated with the War De- 
partment in developing a color scheme and in se- 
lecting paints for the extenor and intenor of gen- 
eral and convalescent hospitals. Use has been made 
of soft-toned, bright, cheerful pastel colors that 
create an atmosphere of restfulness. Standard color 
chips were prepared and sent to the various Service 
Commands, and a representath e of the Bureau is 
visiting the hospitals to assist the post-engineers in 
carrying out the work 

A distant-reading indicating device has been de- 
signed and constructed for measuring the forces re- 
quired to actuate the controls of an airplane. It is 
important that these forces be confined within 
rather narrow limits if peifomiance is to be satis- 
factory. The instrument makes use of a spring in- 
terposed between the control and the pilot's 
which deflects proportionally to the force appned. 
An electrical transmitter and indicator are con- 
nected to the spring, so that the readings can be 
noted visually or recorded photographically at any 
convenient location. 

A new 6 X 42 binocular, the body of which is 
made entirely of plastic, was designed in coopera- 
tion with the Army-Navy Munitions Board, and 
placed in production. Intended primarily for com- 
oat service, it is of the fixed focus, fixed interpupil- 
lary distance type, waterproof at a depth of 100 ft. 
It is resistant to fungi and corrosion, is compact, 
and wei^s less than the standard binocular. 

The mass spectrometer is being used with suc- 


cess in the analysis of samples of liquid and gase- 
ous organic materials particularly those that consti- 
tute the basis of synthetic rubber manufacture. A 
peat deal of interest has been shown by industrial 
laboratories in the use of this instrument. 

The installation of equipment in the rubber lab- 
oratory established by the Brazilian Government at 
the mouth of the Amazon has been completed, and 
the research program has been started under the 
supervision or a member of the Bureau's staff whose 
services were made available through the State 
Department. A tree has been developed Aat com- 
bines a strong root system, high rubber yield, and 
resistance to the leaf disease prevalent in South 
America. It is expected that this tree will be arti- 
ficially cultivated, somewhat as is done in the Far 
East, but on smaller tracts of land, each of which 
will be leased to specially trained native families. 

Means for preventing tne deterioration of textiles 
and for producing special papers that will preserve 
goods during transit and storage in hot, damp loca- 
tions have received special attention. The water- 
proofing of Army boots has been studied and a new 
protective treatment has been developed in coop- 
eration with the Chemical Warfare Service, and the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 

The Bureau has examined many failures of 
welded ships, and it is evident that the presence of 
notches, because of faulty design or construction, is 
an important contributing factor. Steps must be 
taken to control either the design or material, or 
both. Changes in design have been made and now 
tlie problem is to insure the use of steels of low- 
notch sensitivity. The current research program 
calls for impact tests on a large number of speci- 
mens at various temperatures. 

Outdoor exposure tests of metals have been con- 
tinued at a seacoast site and have yielded important 
information on the corrosion resistance of alumi- 
num, magnesium, and the light alloys used in air- 
craft construction. A set of fuu sized wings made of 
a magnesium alloy were among the specimens that 
have been subjected to tidewater attack in a ma- 
rine atmosphere, 

A start nas been made on an investigation of 
“powder metallurgy" — the art of forming metal ob- 
jects by compression and sintering of metal pow- 
ders instead of by melting, casting, and machining 
to shape. An important characteristic of these pow- 
ders is tlieir rate of flow through a standard orifice; 
results of tests at the Bureau show that this varies 
with the kind of metal even among powders of ap- 
proximately the same fineness. In other words, sieve 
tests are not a criterion of the rate of flow. 

The ceramic coating developed at the Bureau for 
aircraft-engine exhaust stacks has been applied 
with success to “dry” and “wet” mufflers of boats 
and amphibious \ eludes. Because of the rapid cor- 
rosion of the sheet metal from which these parts 
are made, they have to be replaced frequently, 
causinc expense and loss of time. Very severe tests 
in the laboratory and in service show that the new 
coating has a high resistance to cracking and other 
damage even when heated to full operating tem- 
perature and tlien plunged into cold water. 

A new furnace was designed and installed in the 
Bureau's optical glass plant. It is so constructed 
that temperatures can be equalized in much less 
time than in the ordinary type. This is accom- 
plished by a continuous circulation of air by means 
of a powerful heat-resistant fan. Using this equip- 
ment it has been ]^ssible to anneal optical gla^ 
pressings in three days, instead of ten. 

Since the end of the war and the abolition of the 
War Production Board, limitation orders governing 
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the use of materials have come to an end. Many of 
these orders included a simplified schedule ^ part 
of their requirements. Although the necessity for 
enforced simplification is now past, the industries 
concerned are in many cases anxious to retain the 
benefits of volimtary simplified practice. The Bu- 
reau is cooperating with all manufacturers who 
have shown an interest in this matter, notably with 
the structural steel group, the makers of dial pres- 
sure gages, and the asphalt industry. 

A notable step in advance in the standardization 
of building materials and requirements was the 
adoption by all interested ^oups, of a voluntary 
commercial standard for prelabricated houses. This 
covers the structural strength of component parts, 
requirements for lighting and ventilation, and rec- 
ommendations covering foundations, chimn^s, 
heating, plumbing, insulation and electrical wiring. 

The Code for Protection Against Lightning and 
the National Directory of Commodity Specifica- 
tions have been revised and reprinted. The^ latter 
is the only complete, up-to-date compilation of 
standards and specifications having national recog- 
nition. 

The results of the Bureau’s work during the 
year (of a non-confidential nature) were made 
available through 111 publications (including pa- 
pers in the Journal of Research) in the Bureau’s 
own series and 58 articles in the technical press. 

Hugh G. Boutell. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE, Council of. A Council composed 
of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor, originally created by 
Act of Congress, Aug. 29, 1916. The Act authorized 
appointment of an Advisory Commission to the 
Council, composed of seven persons having spe- 
cialized knowledge in certain fields. Such an Ad- 
visory Commission was appointed May 29, 1940, 
and constituted the bemnning of the National De- 
fense Program for World War II; its functions were 
subsequently absorbed by other agencies and are 
now performed by tlie War Production Board, Of- 
fice of Price Administration, War Food Administra- 
tion, and Office of Defense Transportation. See the 
articles on each of those agencies. 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY (NHA). The National 
Housing Agency was established by Executne 
Order on F^. 24, 1942, to consolidate all nonfann 
housing activities of the Federal Government. 
Policies are centered in the Office of the Adminis- 
trator and operations are carried out tluough three 
major constituent units: The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity. 

With the end of the war and the rapid demobili- 
zation of our armed forces, tlie country faced an 
unprecedented housing shortage and the NHA im- 
mediately directed its full resources to stimulat- 
ing the largest possible volume of home construc- 
tion and to combatting inflationary real estate price 
trends. 

The housing job ahead was one clearly calling 
for an all-out attack by industry, labor, and local, 
state, and federal government. Almost every city 
and town in the country had a housing shortage 
which had grown up over a period of years and 
resulted chiefly from two conditions: the lack of 
sufficient construction to meet increasing needs in 
prewar years, and the fact that, during the war, 
home construction had to be limited to shelter for 
migrating war workers so that all possible ma- 
terials and manpower coidd go to the production 


of weapons and equipment for our armed forces. 

As more and more \’eterans returned to civilian 
life to look for homes or move in with friends or 
relatives, the natiire and extent of the shortage be- 
came widely recomized. 

NHA estimated that about 1,200,000 families 
were already living with others by Oct. 1, 1945, 
and that an additional 3,400,000 will need accom- 
modations by Dec. 31, 1946. Approximately 2,900,- 
000 of these will be families of veterans. 

As the year ended President Truman appointed 
Wilson W. Wyatt, former Mayor of Louisville, 
Housing Expediter in the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion to study the critical housing 
shortage and to recommend and execute a plan of 
action. 

Subsequently, his powers greatly broadened by 
a delegation of authority from the OWMR, Mr. 
Wyatt was appointed Administrator of tlie Na- 
tional Housing Agency, and with approval of die 
President, announced the following program for 
1946-1947: 

The target fqr 1946: 1,200,000 homes started, 

700.000 conventional houses; 250,000 permanent 
prefabricated houses; 250,000 temporary imits. 

The target for 1947: 1,500,000 homes started; 

900.000 conventional houses; 600,000 permanent 
prefabricated houses. 

To achieve the pro^am, these emergency meas- 
ures were recommended: 

Preference for veterans in the rental or purchase of 
these homes. 

Greatly expanded production of materials with Federal 
aid where needed 

Greatly expanded labor force. 

Deferment of non’essential construction 

Rapid expansion of prefabrication. 

Priorities and allocation of equipment and materials 

Federal cooperation and assistance, where necessary, to 
develop building sites 

Channel the largest part of materials into housing to 
sell for $6,000 and less, or rent for $50 a month and less 

Curb inflation and continue rent control, establish 
ceiling prices on new and existing homes. 

Federal insurance of mortgages on low cost homes up 
to 90 percent of value based on necessary current costs 

$250,000,000 for re-use of temporary war housing, in 
addition to $191,000,000 already available for that 
puroose. 

efommunity participation paralleling Federal action 
through local emergency housing committees. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation to aid in financing 
production program; Federal funds to provide $600,000,- 
000 for premium payments for increased production of 
materials. 

From the long-range point of view, the NHA 
estimated that the country needs 123i milhon new 
dwellings in the next 10 years. Construction at this 
scale would mean an investment of from $6 to $7 
billion annually and would provide more than 
4,000,000 jobs, off and on the building site. To 
achieve these ends, and to move toward a goal of a 
decent home for every American family, proposals 
are pending in Confess to provide for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. New aids to private enterprise to encourage the 
production of housing for rent and sale in the * Middle 
market." 

2. Aids to communities to clear slums and blighted 
areas and prepare the land for redevelopment at eco- 
nomically sound costs. 

8. Continued Federal aid to communities to provide 
low-rent public housing for families of very low incomes. 

4 . A broad program of technical and economic research 
aimed at aiding tiie building industry to reduce costs. 

5. Aid to communities in analyzing their own housing 

{ problems and mapping out plans to meet the needs of aU 
ncome groups. 

At the conclusion of its war fob, the NHA had 
carried out a program to provide shelter for some 
4,000,000 migrating war workers and their families 
who comprised an estimated 9,000,000 persons. 
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About half these workers were taken care of in 
existing structures, largely throudi “Share Your 
Home'^ campaigns. Housing for the others had to 
be built. 

Private financing was called upon to build when 
it could meet wartime needs ana where there was 
reasonable assurance that there would be continued 
demand for the housing postwar. Public financing 
was used for die remainder. In all categories or 
war housing, private financing supplied more than 
a million dwelling units with an approximate pri- 
vate investment of nearly $5 billions, a major share 
of it covered by FHA mortgage insurance. Public 
financing supplied over 830,000 units at a cost of 
$2.6 biluons. 

Thus a core of the building industry was kept 
active in meeting imperative needs and in prepara- 
tion for the postwar job. On Oct. 15, 1945, with 
the war ended, WPB Order L-41 ( the war measure 
which restricted residential building to quotas es- 
tablished by NHA ) was lifted. 

As of Aug. 31, 1945, when the war housing 
program was closed, it stood as follows: 


ff-J Housmo for In-mtffrant War Workers 

Under Con- To he 



Completed 

strurtion 

Started* 

Privately-financed . 

1,009,001 

26,487 

20,702 

New permanent unitn 

810,711 

25,671 

18,580 

Converted units . . 

198.2‘K) 

816 

2,122 

Publicly-financed 

832.241 

22.004 

4,978 

New permanent dwell- 
ings 

192,093 

2,754 

1,102 

Demountable famib' 
dwellings 

81,116 

81 

0 

Temporary family dwell- 
ings 

261,902 

15,927 

947 

Converted family dwell- 
ings 

49,370 

6 

427 

Dormitory units 

108,367 

1,493 

890 

Slop-gap 

79,383 

1,743 

1,612 

Total H-1 — Private and 
Public* 

1.841,242 

48,491 

25,680 

//-£: Housing to Relieve General Congestion' 


Privately-financed dwell- 
ings 

1,571 

23,526 

78,169 

Publicly-financed dwellings 

0 

44 

4,395 

Total H-2 Private and 
Public 

1,571 

23,570 

82,554 

//-5 ^ Housing to Relieve Individual Hardship (o/i private): 

New construction 

12,900 

41,800 

16,746 

Conversion Units 

28,077 

8,452 

0 

Total H-3*. 

40,977 

50,252 

16,746 

Grand Total — 

All War Housing — 
H-l,n-2.TI-3 . 

l,883.7ti0 

122,323 

124,980 


® “To Be Started" is housing which was approved as of 
V-J Day; publicly financed housing in this category was ter- 
minated and privately-financed quotas which had not been 
taken by builders were withdrawn Publicly financed war 
housing under construction was terminated where this was in 
the public interest. * Approximately 16,000 veterans who 
wish^ to build their own homes had H-3 priorities as of 
August 31. 

Federal Public Housing Authority (FPHA). The 
agency is responsible for federally administered 
public housing programs. Toward the end of 1945, 
the FPHA had four principal functions; 

1. The management of public war housing dur- 
ing the period of reconversion and demobilization 
for distressed families of veterans and servicemen, 
for civilian employees of the War and Navy De- 
partments and of private industries completing war 
contracts, and for distressed families dislocated or 
displaced as a result of the war or demobilization. 

2. The disposal of federally owned housing de- 
termined to be surplus to the above needs. 

3. The extension of Federal aids to low-rent 
housing built before the war, and the conversion of 
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war housing to low-rent status under the U.S. 
Housing Act. 

4. Extension of Federal aid on low-rent projects 
deferred by the war, as buildfing labor and ma- 
terials become available. 

Before the outbreak of war interrupted construc- 
tion of low-rent housing under the U. S. Housing 
Act, local housing authorities in 173 communities 
built 334 projects containing 105,600 units for low- 
income families formerly living in slum dwellings. 
Tlie program thus far has been predominantly 
urban, but a small number of farm housing units 
were constructed under a rural program started 
shortly before the war. 

The total development cost of the prewar low- 
rent projects was $433,000,000. Although the 
FPHA is authorized to lend up to 90 percent of the 
development costs, it has actually supplied only 
two-thirds of the long-term financing, as a result of 
the ability of local housing authorities to sell bonds 
on the private market at an interest saving. All 
loans from the FPHA or private investors are oeing 
repaid in full, with interest, in accordance with es- 
tablished amortization plans. 

To help keep rents within the means of low- 
income families, the FPHA makes an annual contri- 
bution, or subsidy, which for 1944 totalled $8,600,- 
000, or $7.19 per dwelling unit per month. To 
June 30, 1945. Federal subsidy payments totalled 
$43,409,000; this represents the entire cost to the 
Federal Government since the beginning of the 
low-rent program. In addition the local community 
is required to make an annual contribution equiva- 
lent to at least one-fifth of the Federal contribution. 
This is normally done by exempting the projects 
from State and local taxes, as authorized by the 
U.S. Housing Act and State housing laws. 

When the war began, only half of the program 
authorized under the U.S. Housing Act had been 
completed. Units under construction at that time 
were completed with the aid of priorities to house 
war workers, and are being turned back to the use 
of low-income families as conditions permit. Addi- 
tional war housing projects were built under Public 
Law 671, which authorized the use of low-rent 
housing funds for war housing construction. Alto- 
gether low-rent housing funds provided 63,000 
units for war workers. The 23,000 low-rent units 
scheduled in areas not requiring more war housing 
were deferred, pending availability of building 
labor and materials. As of Aug. 31, 1945, the total 
housing built or authorized under the United States 
Housing Act comprised 193,566 dwellings in 749 
projects. 

The major wartime function of FPHA was to 
provide publicly-financed housing for in-migrant 
war workers and their families; the FPHA being 
responsible for the construction and management 
of about four-fifths of the total provided. The re- 
mainder was provided by other agencies, princi- 
pally the War and Navy Departments and the 
U.S. Maritime Commission. For the total public 
war housing prowam, some $2,600,000,000 was 
made avail^le, all from Congressional appropria- 
tions or loan authorizations except $29,000,000 ex- 
pended by the New York State Division of Housing. 

From these funds some 864,000 accommodations 
were scheduled for families or single persons, and 
all but 32,000 units had been completed by Aug. 
31, 1945. The war housing completed includes 
585,000 family dwelling units, 168,000 dormitory 
units, and 79.000 trailers, portable shelters, and 
other forms ot stop-gap housing. These figures in- 
clude accommodations made available by re-use 
of trailers and temporary or demountable units 
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which were moved from one location to another. 

Not counting units that may be transferred to the 
FPHA by the NHA or the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration, the FPHA had some 656,000 units, 
completed or under construction contract, to dis- 
pose of. These include: 

1. About 321,000 temporary units, unsuitable 
for long-term use as housing. These shall be re- 
moved within two years after the end of the emer- 
gency except where the Administrator, in consulta- 
tion with commimities, determines there is a longer 
need in connection with orderly demobilization. 

2. About 181,000 permanent units, including 
107,000 of standard construction, and 74,000 de- 
mountables which may be dismantled and re- 
erected at new locations. These will be sold to oc- 
cupants or other private purchasers, unless trans- 
ferred to other Federal agencies, or state and local 
governments. 

3. Some 63,000 war housing family units, built 
with U. S. Housing Act low-rent funds, which will 
be turned to the use of low-income families. 

4. A stock of 35,000 trailers, which will be dis- 
posed of by an appropriate agency designated by 
&ie Surplus Property Administration. 

5. About 56,000 family and dormitory units 
converted from existing structures, mostly under 
7-year leases, which will be returned to private 
owners at the expiration of the lease term or sooner 
if the owners purchase the unexpired lease term. 

F«d«ral Housing Administration (FHA). The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration was established in 
June, 1934, by the National Housing Act ‘‘to en- 
courage improvement in housing standards and 
conditions, to create a sound mortgage market, 
and to provide a system of mutual mortgage in- 
surance*^ as part of the propram to revive the con- 
struction industry and the home financing market. 
The FHA does not itself make loans but insures 
private lending institutions on residential loans 
meeting FHA conditions. 

The FHA popularized the single, long-term 
amortizing mortgage bearing a low fixed interest 
rate. The maximum FHA interest rate today is 
4)i percent plus the FHA insurance premium of % 
of 1 per cent, both calculated on annual outstand- 
ing balances. The premium is deposited in the 
Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund. 

Peacetime functions of the FHA are carried out 
under Tides I and II of the National Housing Act. 
Tide VI was added as a war measure in March, 
1941, to help provide private housing, temporarily 
meeting emergency war housing needs, but de- 
signed and built for permanence. 

Tide I provides for government insurance to 
lending institutions on loans for property improve- 
ments, alterations and repairs. Most of these loans 
are limited to a maximum amount of $2,500 and a 
maximum term of 3 years, and are repaid through 
monthly installments. 

Tide II provides for insurance of mortgage loans 
ran^ng up to $16,000 made by approved private 
lenmnff institutions,* and for monthly amortization 
of the loans over periods as long as 25 years. 

Tide VI was added to the National Housing Act 
specifically to assist in providing housing for war 
workers and a separate War Housing Insurance 
Fund was established. Insurance activity under 
this Title ended in August, 1945. 

Most of FHA's operations during the war period 
were conducted under Tide VI. Mortgages so in- 
sured were limited to a maximum of $5,400 on a 
single-family house; $7,500 on a two-family: $9,500 
on a three; and $12,000 on a four, and could cover 
up to 90 per cent of FHA valuation. 


Also, under the Title, FHA was authorized to 
insure mortgages on large-scale rental projects up 
to 90 percent of the appraised valuation but not 
to exceed $5,000,000 for any one project. 

Approximately 450,000 dwelling units for war 
workers were provided by mortgages insured under 
Title VI, for which the total insurance authoriza- 
tion was $1,800,000,000. 

From the start of the national emergency in 
July 1940 up to the surrender of Japan, approxi- 
mately 750,000 new privately financed dwelling 
units were started under all FHA Titles. 

The long-term program of the FHA has enabled 
more tlian 1,600,000 families to build, purchase, 
or refinance their homes, or to rent modem quar- 
ters. FHA insurance under Title II is now more 
than $5,133,000,000 and FHA repair loans under 
Title I, exceeding more than 5,000,000 in number, 
aggregate $1,903,733,000. As of Aug. 31, 1945, ap- 
proximately $2,090,689,150 of the mortgage loans 
and more than $1,600,000,000 of the repair loans 
had been repaid tlurough regular monthly payment.s 
or prepa^ents. 

In addition to being self-supporting, the FHA 
has been able to declare two dividends on certain 
groups of mortgages under the participation provi- 
sions of the Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund. The 
first disbursement was made to approximately 13,- 
000 mortgagors in 18 groups who prepaid their 
mortgages in 1944. As of Jan. 1, 1945, equity bal- 
ances had accumulated in 14 additional groups, 
and this second dividend will eventually be shared 
by nearly 142,000 mortgagors who still remained 
in these groups on that date. 

Fodaral Horn* Loan Bank Adminiifration (FHLBA) 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration di- 
rects the operations of the three agencies estab- 
lished to encourage home ownership and economi- 
cal home financing, and to protect savings: 

(1 ) The Federal Home Loan Bank System was 
authorized in 1932. The System provides a nation- 
wide home-mortgage credit reserve for thrift and 
home-financing institutions. Following tlie national 
pattern set up for commercial banks in the earlier 
inauguration of the Federal Reserve System, 12 
regional Federal Home Loan Banks were organ- 
ized, each tp serve member home-financing institu- 
tions in its area by making both short and long 
term advances to meet their needs. Through the; 
regional Banks funds may be shifted from areas of 
abundant credit to areas of scarcity. Since their 
establishment, they have advanced $1,497,966,000 
to their member institutions, of which $112,450,- 
000 was outstanding on Aug. 31, 1945. 

Member institutions of the System totalled 3,699. 
Of these, 3,659 were savings and loan associations, 
cooperative banks and homestead associations, in- 
clumng 1,469 Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions for whom membership is mandatory; 25 mu- 
tual savings banks and 15 insurance companies 
were also members of the System. Assets of mem- 
ber institutions amounted to $8,087,000,000. The 
System is self-supporting. 

(2) The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation was created in 1934 by Congress to 
provide an insurance program for investors in 
savings and loan associations and similar home 
financing institutions. Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations were required to be insured; insurance 
is optional for state chartered associations. The 
public confidence inspired by the fact that savings 
are so safeguarded has provided a steady flow of 
funds into insured institutions. About 4,300,000 in- 
vestors in 2,475 savings and loan associations, with 
combined assets of approximately $5,700,000,000, 
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are now protected by insurance up to $5,000 each. 
The FSLIC has been self-supporting. 

( 3 ) The Home Owners' Loan Corporation, over 
a period of three years following its creation in 
1933, refinanced delinquent mortgages on more 
than a million homes, providing low-interest, long- 
term loans which gave the owners a new chance to 
rehabilitate themselves. In these rescue operations, 
approximately $3,093,000,000 was loaned to home 
owners, an amount increased to $3,490,000,000 by 
later advances to borrowers and other disburse- 
ments by the Corporation. 

Almost 74% of this investment has been liqui- 
dated through collections on the Corporation's 
loans and the sale of properties securing the mort- 
gages which it was obliged to take over by fore- 
closure. Since 1936 the primary functions of the 
IIOLC have been its collections and the general 
liquidation of its assets — as well as aiding its bor- 
rowers to meet their payments and retain their 
homes. Although the agency was forced to acquire 
a total of 198,127 houses by foreclosure, all but 
663 had been sold by Aug 31, 1945. 

On that date HOLC was collecting on 515,684 
accounts. Of those, 391,732 were original bor- 
rowers and the rest were purchasers or acquired 
properties. A total of 488,109 borrowers and pur- 
chasers of HOLC houses had paid off their ac- 
counts in full. More than 84,000 borrowers were 
making monthly payments in amounts greater than 
called for by their contracts. 

Notwithstanding the fact that HOLC made loans 
to home owners badly in arrears on their old mort- 
gages, and high losses were originally anticipated, 
the operations during the twelve months ending 
last Sept. 30, resulted in a net income of more 
than $20,000,000. This reduced the net deficit to 
$86,000,000, which is less than 21a % of the Cor- 
poration's total investment in loans and properties. 

Liquidation of HOLC accounts to that date rep- 
resents an acceleration of about 13% over amortiza- 
tion schedules. Unless something wholly unex- 
pected develops to interfere with present progress, 
there is little doubt tliat liquidation will oe com- 
pleted within the time set by law, witliout loss 
to the Government. 

John B. Blandford, Jr. 

NATIONAL INVENTORS COUNCIL. Created in August 
1940, by the Secretary of Commerce, the Council 
is a central clearing house for inventions and sug- 
gestions relating to the national security and w^- 
fare. Since its creation more than 200,000 inven- 
tions have been carefully exammed and evaluated, 
a surprisingly large number of which have provea 
meritorious and useful. 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, President of the Gen- 
eral Motors Research Corporation, is Chairman and 
other members include eminent scientists, inven- 
tors, Government officials, and business men well 
versed in the application of new devices, all of 
whom serve, without compensation. The Council 
staff includes a corps of competent engineers and 
technical experts — each a specialist in his own 
field. 

Charles F. Kettering. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD (NLRB). In the 

last fiscal year, as in the preceding 12 months, more 
election cases were filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board than in any single year of the 
Board's history. Of 9,737 cases brought to the 
Board's attention, 7,310, or over three-fourths of 
them, sought Board resolution of questions con- 
cerning union representation; the remaining 2,427, 


or less than 25 percent, involved allegations of un- 
fair labor practices. 

'The Board is entrusted with administration of the 
National Labor Relations Act, often referred to as 
the Wagner Act. Signed into law by President 
Roosevelt on July 5, 1935, it guarantees American 
workers the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. 

In passing upon this le^slation Congress sought to 
prevent strikes over the issues of union recognition 
and anti-union discrimination. Further, it sought to 
promote industrial peace and equality of bargain- 
ing power through encouragement of collective 
bargaining. In essence, the Act sets forth a public 
policy to encourage collective bargaining free from 
employer interference, restraint or coercion. 

In order to achieve results consistent with this 
national policy, the Board was given two functions: 

( 1 ) to conduct secret ballot elections to determine 
freely chosen representatives of employees for col- 
lective bargaining purposes; and (2) to eliminate 
and remedy those practices by employers which 
discriminate against employees in any manner be- 
cause of union membersnip or activity. 

These illegal practices are set forth in Section 8 
of the Act which enumerates five types of employer 
conduct that deny, abridge or interfere with em- 
ployees' right to bargain collectively. Specifically, 
unaer this section employers may not: 

( 1 ) Interfere, restrain or coerce employees in 
their self-organizational rights; 

(2) dominate, interfere with, or support the 
formation or administration of any labor organiza- 
tion; 

(3) discriminate in any manner in regard to 
hire or tenure of employment in order to discourage 
or encourage membership in a union; 

(4) discriminate against an employee for filing 
charges or giving testimony under the Act; and 

(5) refuse to bargain collectively with the duly 
chosen representatives of his employees. 

In the ten years tliat the Act has been on the 
statute books, 77,231 cases have been filed with the 
Board. Of these, 37,306 involved unfair labor prac- 
tice charges and 39,925 concerned questions of 
representation. 

The Board endorses and stresses the use of in- 
formal procedures for the achievement of results 
consistent with public policy. Thus, of the total 
77,231 cases handled, 62,712, or 81.2 percent of 
them, were disposed of informally — without the 
necessity of hearings, decisions or subsequent court 
litigation. Taken separately, o\er 90 percent of the 
unfair labor practice cases handled were so settled; 
of the representation cases, 72.6 percent were so 
adjusted. 

The magnitude of the Board's election job and 
American workers' interest in it, can best be seen 
by the fact that in the ten years of the Board's 
existence, o^ er 6,000,000 workers have gone to the 
polls to vote in Board-conducted elections. Approx- 
imately 24,000 such elections were held during 
that period. 

In 20,000 elections a majority of employees 
voted for a union; in 9,545 polls the C.I.O. was 
successful in obtaining representation rights; A.F.L. 
affiliates scored in 7,945; unaffiliated unions were 
chosen in 2,510; and no union was selected in the 
remaining 3,850 ballotings. 

During the fiscal year, 893,758 workers voted in 
the 4,919 elections neld by tlie Board. The C.I.O. 
was victor in 1,898 of these polls; A.F.L. unions 
won 1,620; unaffiliated unions were chosen in 560; 
and no union was selected in the remaining 841 
elections. 
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The returning serviceman, when viewed through 
the operations of the Act, is considered in the same 
light as a civilian worker: he is treated as an em- 
ployee who temporarily finds himself in his coun- 
try s uniform and who, upon his return to his 
bench, will be entitled to die same rights as he al- 
ways enjoyed. 

foasmuch as the Board's basic functions impinge 
upon the serviceman, the Board has had occasion 
to hand down rulings saying: Individuals who are 
in uniform do not cease tonbe employees of their 
employer before they entered the armed forces. 
Employees who have been discriminatorilv dis- 
charged prior to Iheir military service must oe of- 
ferea full reinstatement upon their return to civil- 
ian status. Employees who are in the armed forces, 
whenever administratively feasible, will be permit- 
ted to cast their ballots in elections for the de- 
termination of representatives to act as bargaining 
agents. Whenever a labor organization is certified 
by the Board as exclusive bargaining agent, the 
certification is made subject to review when a suf- 
ficient number of employees have returned from 
military service. 

Before the Board can certify a representative it 
must first ascertain which employees comprise an 
appropriate unit for collective bargaining purposes. 
Under the Act, the employer, crSt, plmt unit or 
subdivision thereof may be found appropriate. An 
appropriate unit also may be composed of em- 
ployees of one plant, several plants, or all the 
plants of one employer. Similarly, employees of 
one or more crafts or departments may form an ap- 
propriate unit. 

Among tlie more important factors considered 
by the Board in arriving at a unit determination 
are the following: tlie history, extent and type of 
organization of employees; the history of their col- 
lective bargaining; the history, extent and type of 
organization of employees in other plants of the same 
employer, or other employers in the same industy; 
the skUl, wages, work and working conditions of the 
employees; the desires of the employees; eligibility 
of the employees for membership in the union or 
unions involved; and the relationship between the 
unit or units proposed and the employer's organiza- 
tion, management, and operation. 

Only 6,^0 of the 24,000 elections held during 
the ten-year period were conducted pursuant to 
orders of the Board; the remainder, or 72 percent 
of all elections, were based and conducted on the 
complete agreement and mutual arrangement of 
the parties. 

In November 1945, with 2,100 bargaining elec- 
tions on its docket, the Board adopted a new policy 
to expedite the disposition of reconversion repre- 
sentation issues. Ihis policy, in the form of an aadi- 
tion to the Board's current Rules and Regulations, 
makes it possible for representation elections to be 
conducted in certain types of cases without await- 
ing a formal direction of election by the Board in 
Washington; any necess^ hearings are held after 
the conduct of the election by the Board’s agents. 
The Board's purx)Ose was to remove quickly any 
simple questions of majority representation from 
the area of industrial strife since many of the cases 
pending before it are and will contLoue to be tied 
in with industrial reconversion efforts. In making 
the change the Board noted: To the extent that 
these representation questions are promptly an- 
swered, that the employer knows with whom he is 
to bargain and that employees realize diat they 
can designate representatives to settle shop prob- 
lems, to that extent will the Board have furthered 
reconversion to full-time output of civilian goods. 


To correct unfair labor practices the Board is 
authorized to issue cease and desist orders and to 
take such afiBrmative action, includi^ reinstate- 
ment with or without pay, as will enrotuate the 
policies of the Act. Of the 11,000 formal decisions 
issued in the decade — comprising over 60 bound 
volumes — ^2,600 of them concerned employer un- 
fair labor practices. To remedy Illegal practices the 
Board ordered the reinstatement of 300,000 em- 
ployees, 30,000 of whom received back pay. These 
compensatory pay awards totalled $9,000,000. 
Over 2,000 company unions were ordered disestab- 
lished. In 5.000 cases collective bargaining was 
ordered, while in 7,000 cases notices of compliance 
with Board decisions were directed to be posted. 
These posted notices informed employees that they 
were free to engage in collective activity without 
interference, as ^aranteed by the Act. 

Decisions ana orders of the Board are not self- 
enforceable. There are no penalties or fines. Either 
the company or the Board mav petition the ap- 
propriate Circuit Court of Appeals for enforcement. 
Following this, either party may petition the Su- 
preme Court for review. It is only after a court has 
upheld a Board order and an employer has refused 
to comply that he may be held in contempt of 
court ana subject to court penalties. 

As of Oct. 1, over 600 Board cases had been liti- 
gated in the various Circuit Courts of Appeals and 
in the Supreme Court. In the Circuit Courts, 343 
of these were upheld in full; 78 were set aside: and 
167 were modified. Of the 55 that reached the 
Supreme Court, Board orders were enforced in full 
in 52 cases; in only 2, or less than four percent, 
were Board orders set aside. 

An additional duty was given the Board by 
Congress during 1943. This was the conduct of 
strike votes in accordance with Section 8 of the 
War Labor Disputes Act. From the date of the 
passage of this Act, June 25, 1943, up to Dec. 1, 
1945, a total of 4^60 dispute notices had been 
filed. Of these, 2,293 were withdrawn before the 
end of the 30-day period stipulated by the statute. 
Strike polls were conducted oy the Board in 1,306 
instances, and on Dec. 1, 1945, 606 such cases were 
pending before the Board. 

In November alone, 578 of these strike petitions 
were filed. This influx of strike vote petitions 
caused the Board to protest to Confess that the 
conduct of such votes had become amninistratively 
impossible. The Board pointed out that its work 
of conducting N.L.R.A. elections, intimately tied in 
with orderly reconversion of industry to peacetime 
production, was being neglected because of tlie 
time and money required for the handling of War 
Labor Dispute Act cases, and called upon Congress 
to repeal the section requiring the Board to con- 
duct the strike votes. 

Paul M. Hmucoc. 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD (NMB). A nonpartisan 
independent Board of the U.S. Government, cre- 
ated by amendment of the Railway Labor Act in 
1934, whose duty is to mediate differences between 
the railroads, the express and Pullman companies, 
and the airlines on the one hand and their employ- 
ees on the other. Chairman in 1945: Harry H. 
Sdiwartz. 

NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS. With the end of 

hostilities and the lifting of gasoline rationing, the 
National Parks again to^ a prominent place in the 
vacation plans (» the traveling American public. 
After the end of the Japanese fighting, travel to 
many of the parks doubled within a few days and 
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the Labor Day week-end travel was about back to 
prewar totals. With this increase, travel for the 
1945 travel year (ending September 30, 1945) to- 
taled around ten million, compared to a prewar 
high of twenty-one million in 1941. During war 
years, park travel dropped to a low of approxi- 
mately seven million. Or the ten million this year, 
over two million were men and women or the 
American armed forces in uniform. 

The parks remain relatively undamaged by the 
demands of war. Proposed exploitation of timber, 
minerals, and grazing lands within the parks 
proved to be of negligible value to the war effort 
and the parks enter the peacetime vears undis- 
turbed by any major war uses. The lease by the 
United States Navy of the Ahwahnee Hotel in 
Yosemite National Park, Calif., as a Convalescent 
Hospital was terminated in December. Many hun- 
dreds of battle-weary veterans, principally from 
the South Pacific, fovmd rest and relief from war 
strain in the inspiration and recreation of Yosemite 
National Park. 

The Statue of Liberty, N. Y., was relighted on 
May 8, 1945, after a blackout lasting over three 
years, Tliis symbol of Democracy again stands as a 
welcome to Qie men returning from the battlefields 
of Europe. 

Fort Frederica National Monument, Ga., was 
added to the National Park System on August 30, 
1945. This site contains the ruins of an old fort 
established for military protection by the Georma 
colonists against the Spanish colony in Florida. Tne 
total number of national park areas was 169 at the 
end of the year. These include: 


National Parks 

27 

National Historical Parks . . . 

... 4 

National Monuments ... 

. 85 

National Military Parke 

. 11 

National Battlefield Parks. . 

.... 1 

National Battlefield Sites 

. 7 

National Historic Sites 

. 10 

National Memorials 

... 9 

National Cemeteries. 

11 

National Parkways 

3 

National Capital Parks . . 

1 


Protection for park forests was empliasized dui- 
ing war years. Unusually dry forest conditions and 
severe dry lightning storms during late August of 
1945 threatened the northwestern parks with the 
worst fire season in many years. However, prompt 
action kept total acreage burned well below the 
ten-year average in spite of critical shortages of 
manpower. In general, man-caused fires decreased 
in numbers during war years. 

Artificial feeding of bears in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Wyo.-Idaho-Mont., and Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Calif., was eliminated during the year 
as a move to further portray the wildlife of the 
parks in a wholly natural setting. This move will 
stop unnatural concentrations of the bear popula- 
tions, will permit them to fend for themselves for 
food, and should reduce the number of accidents 
to visitors from imwise familiarity with the park 
bears. This bear-feeding problem has become par- 
ticularly acute in Yellowstone which has an exten- 
sive grizzly bear population. 

More than 300 acres of virgin timber in Mount 
Rainier National Park. Wash., was purchased for 
an addition to the park. This timber was in immi- 
nent danger of being logged. Its purchase is an- 
other step forward in the land promram of the Na- 
tional Park Service which hopes lor ^e ultimate 
acquisition of all of the more Uian 600,000 acres of 
non-federal land within the boundaries of National 
Park System areas. 


Because funds for park administration and main- 
tenance were cut sharply during the war years, 
only minimum maintenance of park roads, trails, 
buildings, campgrounds, and other facilities was 
possible. The Service now faces the task of rebuild- 
ing and repairing these facilities to take care of 
greatly increased numbers of visitors. Many of the 
visitors in 1945 did not find the accommodations 
available that are ordinarily provided and that will 
be offered as funds and manpower permit. Most of 
the hotels and cabin camps in the parks were 
closed for the duration, and putting them in shape 
again is a major project facing the concessioners 
who operate them. 

During the year, inquiries from Wales, England, 
Scotland, Brazil, ana South Africa indicated a 
continuing interest in national park developments 
in other lands. At tlie United Nations Conference 
in San Francisco special memorial services were 
held in Muir Woods National Monument, Calif., 
for the late President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Newton B. Drury. 

NATIONAL WAR FUND. In the Fall the National War 
Fund issued its third and final nation-wide appeal 
to meet the needs of its 19 member agencies. The 
go^ like that for 1944, was $115,000,000. 

The War Fund was organized in 1943 as a fed- 
eration of the leading war-related appeals, with the 
exception of the Red Cross, for providing comforts, 
hospitahty and entertainment for our armed forces 
and merchant marine, recreational and educational 
materials for prisoners of war, and supplementary 
emergency war relief to the people of our Allies 
and to wartime refugees from Axis oppression. 

The War Fund’s joint appeal was presented to 
the American public through community war funds 
and war chests, linked in Community Chest cities 
with campaigns for established local services for 
health and welfare. Forty-three thousand indi- 
vidual soliciting committees in cities, towns and 
townships took active part in raising funds for the 
federated appeal. 

The National War Fund was a voluntary war 
agency. Although not government-controlled or 
financed, it was government-endorsed, and it oper- 
ated in accord with the President's War Relief 
Control Board. 

It is estimated that National War Fund member 
agencies extended their services in 1944 to 69,806,- 
900 people in 125 different countries and major 
geo^aphical areas. Of this total 17,643,000 were 
children and 5,921,000 were refugees. It is further 
reported that in 1944 these agencies supplied 
6.330,000 pounds of food, 27,962,000 pounds of 
clothing and $4,343,200 worth of medical supplies, 
drugs and equipment. 

Member Agencies: USO (United Service Organi- 
zations), United Seamen's Service, War Prisoners 
Aid, Philippine War Relief, Belgian War Relief 
Society, United China Relief, American Relief for 
Czechoslovakia, American Relief for France, Greek 
War Relief Association, American Relief for Hol- 
land, American Relief for Italy, United Lithuanian 
Relief Fund, Friends of Luxembourg, American 
Relief for Norway, American Relief for Poland. 
United Yugoslav Relief Fund, American Field 
Service, Refugee Relief Trustees, U.S. Committee 
for the Care of European Children. 

Officers: President, Winthrop W. Aldrich; Secre- 
tary, Ralph Hayes; Treasurer, Gordon S. Rent- 
schler; Vice-presidents, Jean B. Adoue, Jr., Prescott 
S. Bush, Robert M. Hanes, Francis P. Matthews, 
Walter Rothschild, Edward L. Ryerson, Robert G. 
Sproul, and Henry M. Wriston; Chairman of 
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Budget Committee, Gerard Swope; Chairman, Pub- 
lic Relations, Thomas D'Arcy Brophy; General 
Manager, Harold J. Seymour. Headquarters: 46 
Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD. The year 1945 saw 
the operations of the National War Labor Board 
reach full and fairly stable maturity during the 
first six months but, following the August victory 
over Japan, brought a gradual liquidation of the 
Board’s activities and final termination of the 
agency on Dec, 31 under Executive Order 9672. 
The executive order ended a four-year program for 
eaceable settlement of labor-management disputes 
y government arbitration, but transferred the 
modified wage stabilization program — second of 
the WLB’s two wartime assignments — to a newly- 
created National Wage Stabilization Board. 

Probably the major action of the Board during 
the initial six months of the year, while the agen- 
cy was active, was a report of Public Members 
to the President on Feb. 20 recommending that no 
change be made in the Little Steel Formula, a basic 
wage stabilization device under which general 
wage increases were permitted for groups of em- 
ployees up to a limit of 15 percent above the level 
of Jan. 1, 1941, to offset advances in the cost of 
living. Liberalization of the rule had been requested 
by both the A.F.L. and the C.I.O., and separate 
comments objecting to the findings of the Public 
Members were submitted by both the A.F.L. and 
C.I.O. members of the Board. Industry members 
agreed with the recommendation but objected to 
the further recommendation that war-caused in- 
novations in industrial practices be made postwar 
norms. Basic conclusions of the report were that 
upward revision of the formula would bring about 
a new round of general wage increases such as 
threatened the st^ility of the economy in 1942, 
and that wage controls should be ended only as a 
part of a broad economic plan to assure high levels 
of civilian production and employment in the post- 
war economy. 

Other significant developments of the early part 
of the year included the Board’s decision of Feb. 
21 ordering 55-cent minimum wages for the New 
England and Southern textile industries to correct 
substandards of living and calling, as well, for 
^'balanced and properly aligned” wage structures; 
the Feb. 21 denial of general wage increases to 
packinghouse workers (but with an order for the 
parties to negotiate well balanced wage structures), 
and a July 21 decision holding the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act superior to any state law in connection 
with a contested maintenance of membership 
clause in a union contract with a St, Toe, Florida, 
paper company case. A court test of the power of 
the President to seize a non-war establishment 
(Montgomery Ward & Company) for defiance of 
Board order resulted in a decision of the Chicago 
District Federal Court on Jan. 27, holding such 
seizure illegal, but the decision was reversed by a 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals on June 8. (A final 
adjudication of this legal point appeared unlikely 
in view of subsequent refusal of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to review the case on the ground that the 
issue was “moot” because seizure of tlie property 
had been terminated). 

With the collapse of Japan on Aug. 14 and 
sudden shift of economic trends, there started, how- 
ever, a succession of changes in the disputes and 
wage stabilization programs and in the War Labor 
Board itself. In his statement of Aug. 16 the Presi- 
dent announced a relaxation of wage controls con- 
sistent with a loosening of the labor market and 


also a program to terminate the WLB as a disputes- 
settling agency “as soon after conclusion of the 
forthcoming industry-labor-conference as the or- 
derly disposition of the work of the Board, and 
the provision of the War Labor Disputes Act per- 
mit; and after facilities ha\ e been provided to take 
care of the wage stabilization fimctions under tlie 
Act of Oct. 2, 1942.” 

Two days later, on Aug. 18, the broad plans 
announced by the President were more carefully 
defined in Executive Order 9599 directing the War 
Labor Board to continue wage controls with such 
modifications as were necessary to prevent either 
inflation or deflation, and to move as rapidly as 
possible toward the removal of controls and toward 
the restoration of collective bargaining. In the field 
of wage stabilization, the Board acted promptly 
with adoption of General Order 40, which for tlie 
first time since October, 1942, permitted employers 
to make wage increases not affecting prices without 
prior approval of the Board. An exception was 
made m the case of tlie building and construction 
industry, in which controls were continued on the 
former footing. In the field of industrial relations, 
the Board urged the parties in some 3,000 pending 
disputes to renew collective bargaining and to 
settle the issues without further recourse to the 
Government. New dispute cases were accepted by 
the Board and its agencies only upon joint agree- 
ment of the parties to accept any uecision as ‘^nal 
and binding. ’ 

On Sept. 19, Executive Order 9617 was issued 
transferring the WLB, and certain other war 
agencies, to the Department of Labor. This, how- 
ever, did not tangibly alter the character of the 
Board inasmuch as the agency was preserved as 
an entity withm the Depiitnient of Labor, with 
autonomy over its powers, personnel, funds and 
other administrative operations. Likewise, corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of Labor established 
that the Board was to retain full autonomy over 
its policies and decisions. 

The Board’s termination program was speeded 
again in October with announcement that, effective 
Oct. 22, the Board would not hear the merits of 
any new disputes cases and would accept sucli 
cases only for the purpose of appointing an arbi- 
trator to hear and decide the issues In the mean- 
time, the Board fixed Jan. 1, 1946, as its final 
termination date and laid plans for disposing of all 
ending matters before that date The month also 
rought the issuance of Executive Order 9651 
amending Executive Order 9599 and setting up 
standards for approval of wage increases which 
may be used by employers as a basis for obtaining 
higher prices. 

In November, as requested by the President, the 
Board moved toward providing facilities for con- 
tinuance of the wage stabilization program by 
setting up within the framework of the Bo.ard a 
six-member Wage Stabilization Division of tri- 
partite composition to rule upon voluntaiy wage 
applications involving “price relief,” to rule upon 
aU wage decrease cases (all wage decreases con- 
tinued to require prior approval of the Board ) and 
to deal with other phases of the program. The 
wage-price policies to be applied by the Divi.sion 
and r^ated government agencies were set forth in 
greater detail on Dec. 5 by Stabilization Adminis- 
trator John C. Collet and the practical application 
of these policies was spelled out fully in a series 
of regulations issued by the Division on Dec. 27. 
These regulations explained that with the excep- 
tion of certain increases in the basic steel industry 
and the building and construction industry, “the 
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general rule is established that wage or salary in- 
creases may be made lawfully in any amount and 
at any time without the approval of tlie National 
War Labor Board.” With the two exceptions, the 
sole effect of approval of a wage increase applica- 
tion was to permit the increase to be used as a 
basis for higher prices, rents or costs of goods fur- 
nished to the Government. Denial of an application, 
however, did not prevent the applicant from placing 
into effect immediately all or any part of tne pro- 
posed increase, and did not mean that such increase 
was unlawful under the wage stabilization laws or 
that it was disapproved by the Government. Con- 
forming to the policies of the executive orders and 
the stabilization administrator, the regulations per- 
mitted approval of “cost of livmg” wage increase 
for groups of employees whose average straight- 
time hourly earnings had not risen 33 percent 
above the level of 1941; wage increases to correct 
inequities between plants by companson of rates 
within a plant with the average rates currently pre- 
vailing in an industry or area, and wage increases 
necessary to overcome manpower shortages in 
certain “bottleneck” industries which constituted 
interference with the national reconversion pro- 
gram. 

The final step in the liquidation of the Board 
came on Dec. 31, 1945, when Executive Order 
9672 terminated the agency and created a Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board to carry on the 
wage control functions. Physically, the members 
and staff of the new Board were drawm from those 
of the previously-operating Wage Stabilization Di- 
vision and the expired WLB. W. Willard Wirtz, 
chairman of the Division, was named chairman of 
the NWSB. 

With termination of the War Labor Board, it 
becomes possible to review its work and to deter- 
mine the extent to which it achieved its two ob- 
jecti\'es of minimizing wartime disputes and of 
stabilizing tlic general wage levels to combat in- 
fiation. 

In the first of these tasks, the National Board 
and its agencies from Jan. 12, 1942, to Aug. 18, 
1945, dealt with 17,807 disputes winch were 
deemed threatening to the war effort and issued 
decisions, normallv involving many issues, affecting 
approximately 12,300,000 employees. Probably the 
most significant yardstick of the agency's effective- 
ness is the fact that the percentage of all working 
time lost by strikes and lockouts from Pearl Harbor 
until V-J Day was of one percent as compared 
vdth of one percent in the five peacetime 

years 1935-39. In other words, operation of the 
no-strike prowam reduced the loss of production 
time during tlie war to approximately one-third of 
its peacetime le\’els. The comparative speed in 
termination of stoppages is demonstrated by the 
following table showing the average duration of 
strikes in the prewar and wartime years: 1939, 23 
days; 1940. 21 days; 1941, 18 days; 1942, 12 days; 
1943, five days; 1944. 5X days. 

In accordance with the voluntary no-strike, no- 
lockout pledge^ of labor and industry, compliance 
with the Board's decisions came about by voluntary 
acceptance, rather than by compulsion, in most 
cases. Of die 17,807 disputes handled up to V-J 
Day, 50 were turned over to other agencies to 
compel compliance. In 40 cases seizure was ordered 
by the President and in four cases economic sanc- 
tions were applied by the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. Six ultimately were settled without ac- 
tion. In 26 of the disputes unions were in defiance; 
in 23 cases employers were in defiance and in one 
case both sides defied the order of the Board. 


While any attempt to measure the effectiveness 
of the wage stabilization program as administered 
by the Board involves many intangibles, some con- 
clusions may be draivn by a comparison of the 
average level of urban wage rates before and after 
inauguration of the program. In the 21 -month 
period from Jan. 1, 1941, to Oct. 2, 1942, urban 
wage rates in manufacturing industries rose 17 per- 
cent or at a rate of 0.8 percent a month. In the 
34-month period from Oct. 3, 1942, to Aug. 18, 
1945, the increase was 13 6 percent or at a rate 
of 0.4 percent a month. Thus the advance of the 
inflationary spiral was reduced by one-half its 
former rate of progress. It was estimated further 
that of the total rise of 13.4 percent during the 
period of control, about one-third could be as- 
cribed to immediate increases granted by die 
WLB, with most of the remainder resulting from 
increased output of incentive workers, more liberal 
management policies in the matter of merit in- 
creases and other factors outside the jurisdiction 
of the agency. 

While the basic wage rates were being held in 
line, however, total wages were permitted to ad- 
advance so that the increase in straight-time hourly 
earnings (adjusted to discount increases caused 
by shift of workers to higher-paid industries) 
amounted to 40.5 percent from Jan. 1, 1941, to 
July, 1945. In the same period the cost of living 
advanced by an estimated 33 percent. Thus, it 
appeared that real hourly wages — the amount of 
wage paid in a job for an hour of work — ^were 
sli^tly higher at the close of the war than on 
Jan. 1, 1941. 

During the entire period of wage stabilization, 
from Oct. 3, 1942 to Aug. 17, 1945, the National 
Board and its agencies ruled upon 412,543 volun- 
tary requests for wage adjustments and allowed 
increases (in original decisions before ^peals) in 
whole or in part in 353,749 instances, affecting the 
earnings of 23,233,000 workers. Of these workers, 

10.916.000 received immediate increases in basic 
wage rates averaging 6.1 cents an hour, while the 
remaining 12,317,000 received eidier non-imme- 
diate increases in basic wage rates or such other 
benefits as paid vacations, shift differentials and 
the like. In settlement of disputes, 1,915,000 work- 
ers received an average immediate increase in basic 
wage rates of 5.6 cents an hour, while another 

3.577.000 workers received other benefits affecting 
their wages. (Statistics in disputes cover three- 
fourth sample of cases. ) 

Distribution of increases appeared to vary little 
between die union groups, and between the union 
and non-union groups. In voluntary cases, the aver- 
age immediate increases approved by the Board 
were distributed as follows: AFL unions, 5.3 cents 
an hour; CIO unions, 4.8 cents an hour; independ- 
ent unions, 4.7 cents an hour; unorganized em- 
ployes, 6.5 cents an hour. In dispute cases, the 
averages were: AFL unions, 5.8 cents an hour; 
CIO unions 5.3 cents an hour; independent unions, 
6 cents an hour. 

John A. Stuart. 

NAVAL PROGRESS. The surrender of Germany and 
Japan eliminated two major aggressors from the 
world's sea lanes. Together, the powerful U.S. and 
British Commonwealth navies now hold undis- 
uted sway over the world's sea highways. The 
igh cost of modem fighting ships, and the tech- 
nological and scientific establishment needed to 
maintain an efiBcient Navy and Fleet Air Arm in 
postwar years, should serve to deter any smaller 
power from imdertaking naval construction that 
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will challenge the hegemony now held by the 
U.S.-British sea alliance. The surviving warships 
of Germany and Japan have been seized by the 
United Nations, all their submarines sunk, and 
the serviceable surface ships divided among the 
x’ictor nations. These powers will not be permitted 
to possess any naval establishment whatever in 
postwar years. As for the Italian Na\y, it is slated 
to be cut to just a coastal defense force, with some 
ships divided among the United Nations. 

Radar — U-Boat Nomoti*. Early in the war the anti- 
U-boat campaign was a continuous pitched battle 
of radar against anti-radar devices. The Nazis de- 
veloped a receiver to pick up Radar ASV signals 
and were successful for a time in ship sinkings. 
When Allied ships and planes instituted an im- 
proved type of anti-submarine radar (microwave 
ASV set), U-boat losses increased sharply. These 
losses helped destroy the German confidence in 
their U-boats until they found one of these new 
sets in a fallen British plane. Then the deadly 
battle commenced again. New ingenious Nazi de- 
vices included “radar coatings” which were painted 
on protruding U-boat parts, such as periscopes or 
conning towers. EfiFective counter-measures were 
developed by the combined efforts of U.S. and 
Britain, however. By the fall of 1944 the Nazi Navy 
liad decided the only way for a sub to live was 
not to come up at all. Thev in\ eiited an air-tube 
they caUed “Schnorkel,” which enabled a U-boat 
to breathe and to run its Diesels while submerged 
The Allies too were ready with new devices, such 
as the electric Sonobuoy. With this, U-boats were 
being sent to the bottom at the rate of nearly one 
a day. 

Radar revolutionized fleet tactics, making pos- 
sible a new flexibility in surface-ship warfare, par- 
ticularly in darkness. Without it even the over- 
whelming naval might which drove the Japs from 
the hi^ seas and brought American forces within 
the shadow of Tokyo would have had much 
rougher goins. Radar also came to the aid of the 
British by helping to cripple the Italian fleet. This 
ma^c weapon was developed so that optical con- 
trol of firing of all weapons except pistol and rifle 
had been practically abandoned. ( Rcxiket improv^e- 
ment also led to small rocket ships that could fire 
in a few seconds a broadside of metal greater than 
that of the newest battleships. Radar permitted 
these ships to come close in-shorc, rockets being 
ineffective at long range. ) 

Th« Sonobuoy. One of the secret devices which 
helped crush the Nazi U-boat campaign in the 
latter part of the war was an instrument called the 
Sonobuoy, a small radio-equipped buoy which, 
when dropped by plane near a submarine, broad- 
cast a faithful record of the sub’s underwater 
progress. The Nazis never overcame the Sonobuoys. 
When a U-boat was located several Sonobuoys 
were dropped by parachute in the area by a plane. 
A small carrier-based fighter plane could carry 
dozens of them. Thereafter, every throb of the 
U-boat's engines would be continuously broadcast 
to the plane or to a surface ship over the horizon 
many miles away. The Sonobuoys also recorded 
the disintegi'ation of U-boats when caught by 
depth charges, bombs, or the rocket device called 
H^gehog which later replaced the depth charges. 

th* Hodgahog. Known technically as uie Mark 10 
and 11 anti-submarine projectors, the Hedgehogs 
were an improvement over depth charges whiai 
they replaced in tlie fall of 1942. Designed by the 
British, the Mark 10 operated on the rocket prin- 
ciple, the device mounting 24 prm’ectiles, arranged 
in a bank. Designed to keep level despite the yaw 


and roll of the sea, the Hedgehog hurls its charges 
from the bow of the attacking ship in an elliptical 
pattern above the calculated position of the sub- 
marine. After being hurled from a distance up to 
200 yards, they exploded on contact only, instead 
of on the principle that detonates the depth charge. 
Thus, when an attacker hears an underwater ex- 
plosion, he knows a hit has been scored. The 
charges were thrown within 2.5 seconds, and in 
1.8 seconds by the improved Mark 11. The Mark 11 
was placed in production in the U.S. in January, 
1944. Both types are credited with a major role in 
the sinking of approximately 300 U-boats. 

Th* Wakelats Torpodo. Early in the war, it was 
discovered that British and U.S. ships were being 
sunk by invisible U-boat torpedoes. Electrically 
driven, this new type left no telltale wake. Within 
4 months after Pearl Harbor, the U.S. Navy had 
experimental electric torpedoes under development. 
TTie first successful wakeless type, the Mark 18, 
was fired by a U.S. sub in September, 1943; by the 
fall of 1944 it was standard equipment on all sub- 
marines. These electrically propelled torpedoes ac- 
counted for some 300 Jap merchant ships and naval 
vessels, with a total of 1,000,000 tons, including 
the 30,000- ton battleship Kongo 

The Atom Bomb and Future Navies. The atom bomb 
has brought the question, “Will navies become ob- 
solete in the atomic age of the future?” We have 
little doubt concerning the cffectiv eness of an 
atomic bomb against a battleship or a fleet of war- 
ships in close formation, but the effect in an under- 
water blast, the only kind that can really danuige 
a submarine, is questionable. And what future 
enemy would care to use an atom bomb against 
ev'en a CToup of submarines which can be replaced 
faster than the costiv bomb? The submarine is 
destined for a new role in the atomic age. In fact, 
in enlarged form it may become a fleet’s most 
powerful arm. We can visualize a 5,000-ton under- 
sea boat canydng 6 or more planes, each plane 
armed with rocket guns. Rockets may even be in- 
stalled in the sub’s launching tubes and torpedoes 
removed. Submarines of the future may be much 
faster, can be equipped with the “schnorkel 
breathing mast” and nave far peater range than 
present types. Atomic bombs tnemselv^es may be 
launched from a submarine or carried from the 
sub by one of its planes. Add the increased range 
of the future submarine to the range of the planes 
it will carry, and you get a possible picture or these 
imdersea craft launching siirpnse atomic or rocket 
attacks far offshore, instead of having to close in 
on targets. There is also the possibility that tor- 
edoes which some submarines may still carry may 
e equipped with atomic warheads to blast an 
enemy harbor (as a prelude to invasion). A distinct 
advantage of the submarine in launching an atomic 
bomb is the element of surprise. Any long range 
bomber plane can be detected by enemy radar and 
perhaps shot down more than 200 miles from its 
target; but a sub, crossing the ocean submerged 
(and hence not subject to radar detection), can 
surface at night for just a few minutes near an 
enemy shore, and launch an atomic bomb by 
rocket or small plane. Because the coasts of United 
States and the British Isles are as highly vulnerable 
to this type of attack as any potential enemy coasts 
are, submarine, anti-submarine, and even am- 
phibious warfare research and experiments must 
continue unabated by both countries. 

American naval laboratories are now working on 
pilotless robot jet-propelled planes that will carry 
atom bombs to be launched from the decks of our 
huge fleet of fast carriers. With such planes the 
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Navy's air power would be world dominant. There 
would still be light surface fighting ships and fast 
carriers. But suitace warships have become aux- 
iliaries to air power. 

Naval lntellig«nc«. The ability to crack the Jap 
Navy's code gave the U.S. and British navies the 
key to victory in the Pacific. The code-cracking 
operations were conducted at four main points. 
Chief of these were the U.S.N. intelligence set-ups 
operating at Pearl Harbor and in Gen. MacArthur's 
sta£F at Hollandia, while the British collaborated 
with check points and information-gathering posts 
at Colombo, Ceylon, and Melbourne, Australia. 
The terrific punishment inflicted on the Tap mer- 
chant marine by our submarine fleet is also trace- 
able to the code penetration. The Jap supply routes 
had been learned and even the sailing times of 
some convoys. The crushing defeat of superior Jap 
naval forces in the Battles of Coral Sea and Mid- 
way, and the complete destruction of the 32-ship 
Bismarck Sea convoy led the Japs to suspect some- 
thing was amiss; they adopted the practice of send- 
ing out occasional dummy operational orders, giv- 
ing false dispositions and unintended moves. Be- 
hind tlie code cracking still lies an unrevealed 
secret — the espionage system that gave the U.S. 
Navy the progress of Japan's naval building plans, 
and the size or various task forces they had to meet. 

United States. At the end of the War the U.S. 
Navy found itself tlie greatest sea-air power the 
world has known. The fleet exceeded all the other 
world's navies combined. So large had it grown it 
required 3,389,000 men, plus 484,000 in the Ma- 
rine Corps and another 173,000 in tlie Coast Guard, 
to man its ships, planes, training stations and bases. 
Un 1941 the Navy had 244,606 officers and men.) 
In December, 1941, there were 17 battleships, 7 
aircraft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 18 heavv and 19 
light cruisers, 172 destroyers and 113 submarines, 
a total of 347 combatant ships. Including ships of 
all types, the fleet totalled 7,695 vessels. It had 
grown to only 12,000 ships when the attack on 
Guadalcanal was mounted in August, 1942. It had 
grown to 55,229 by July, 1944, when Guam was 
invaded, was up to 73,852 in January, 1945, at 
Luzon, and over 100,000 ships when the beaches 
of Okinawa were stormed in April. This huge total 
included over 1,300 combat ships, and over 10,292 
auxiliary types, the balance being chiefly landing 
craft. Total tonnage of this vast armada was well 
above 12,000,000. 

The Navy lost 696 vessels of all types during the 
war, as a result of enemy action and all other 
causes. Losses by types were: battleships, 2; air- 
craft carriers, 5; escort carriers, 6; heavy cruisers, 
7; light cruisers, 3; destroyers, 71; destroyer es- 
corts, 11; submarines, 52; minelayers, 3; mine- 
sweepers, 24; sub-chasers, 18; gunboats, 12; Coast 
Guard vessels, 15; seaplane tenders, 3; MTB's, 69; 
landing ships (LST, LSM, LCT, LCI, LCS, etc.), 
144; tugs, 10; tankers, 6; troop transports, 21; 
district patrol craft, 36; miscellaneous district craft, 
152; cargo vessels, 4 and miscellaneous auxiliaries, 
22. The Navy's war casualties in personnel (as re- 
ported Nov. 1, 1945) were: 56,261 killed; 80,260 
wounded; 8,908 missing; 710 prisoners, a total of 
146,139. These figures include the Marine Corps 
(which suffered over 72,000 of the total casualties) 
and Coast Guard. 

During the war and including combat ships still 
under construction late in 1945, the Navy built 9 
battleships, 3 battlecruisers, 3 giant carriers, 24 
fleet carriers, 11 light carriers, 117 escort carriers 
(of which 38 went to Britain), 22 heavy and 42 
light cruisers, 344-odd destroyers, over 455 de- 


stroyer escorts (with 92 going to our Allies), and 
203 submarines, a total of over 1,233 combatant 
vessels. (Some 98 frigates built bv the Maritime 
Commission and later manned by the Coast Guard 
are not included in these figures). The combat ship 
strength of the U.S. Fleet late in 1945, including 
ships nearing completion, was: 


Type 

Number 

Tonnage 

Battleships 

24 

840.600 

Battlecruiseis . 

3 

82.500 

Aircraft Can iers (CVB) 

3 

135.000 

Aircraft Carriern (CV) 

27 

717.500 

Aircraft Carriers (CVL) 

10 

117,000 

Aircraft Carriers (CVE) 

80 

737,000 

Heavy CruiserB 

33 

421.200 

Light Cruisers . . 

. 57 

513,450 

De8tro3’'crs . . 

.445 

850.000 

Destroyer Escorts 

363 

468.000 

Submarines 

. 263 

367.750 

Total 

. . 1,308 

5.250.000 


Postwar Plans. The Navy contemplates a peace- 
time fleet of 6,084 naval vessels of all types, and 
an air force of 3,731 combat planes on active 
duty. Combat ships will number 1,082 of 4,688,500 
tons, or only 226 less than peak strength. The aux- 
ihary fleet will number 5,002 vessels, a cut of over 
half from its present strength of 10,292 ships. To 
man the peacetime fleet 500,000 enlisted men and 
58,000 officers for the Navy, and 100,000 enlisted 
men and 8,000 officers for the Marine Corps, would 
be required. Compared with the prewar carrier 
strength of 7 ships and 6,000 naval pilots, the 
peacetime fleet wiU need around 18,000 pilots and 
23 carriers in commission. Cost of the Navy's 
peacetime establishment (excluding the Coast 
Guard which is being returned to the Treasury 
Dept. ) would approximate some $3,525,000,000 an- 
nually. The 1 ,082 combat ships planned leaves the 
Navy with 226 surplus warships on hand which are 
to be disposed of, preserved as historic relics or 
scrapped and stricken from the Navy Register. The 
ships are: battleships Arkansas, New York, Texas, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania and Mississippi ( the latter to 
replace Wyoming as a training ship); the aircralEt 
carriers Saratoga, Ranger and Enterprise; the dam- 
aged escort carrier Sangamon; the battle-damaged 
heavy cruisers Pensacola and Salt Lake City; the 9 
“Omaha” class light cruisers; 78 destroyers and 
63 destroyer escorts, mostly worn out in service, 
and 64-oad submarines. Jan. 24, 1946, the 
Navy revealed the following warships are to be 
used in the Bikini Atoll Bomb Test in May and 
July: Battleships Arkansas, New York, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania and Nagato (Jap); Heavy cruisers 
Pensacola, Salt Lake City and Prinz Eugen ( Ger- 
man); Light cruiser Salewa (Jap); Aircraft Car- 
riers Saratoga and Independence; destroyers May- 
rant, Trippe, Stack, Rhind, Bagley, Helm. R. 
Talbot, Mu^ord, iMmson, Flusser, Conyngham, 
Smith, Anderson, Mustin, Wainwright and Hughes; 
subs Skipjack, Tuna, Parche, Dentuda, Searaven, 
Skate, Pilotfisn and Apogon. The 1,082 combatant 
ships and 5,002 auxiliary ships of the Navy’s peace- 
time fleet (as shown in accompanying table) will 
be organized into active ( to be kept fully manned 
and ready for instant action), ready reserve (re- 
duced commission but ready for action on snort 
notice), and laid up reserve (decommissioned 
on a caretaker basis but available in an emer- 
gency). 

For special branches of the service, see Aero- 
nautics; Coast Guard; Photography; also, Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. For outlays on the U.S. 
Navy, see Public Finance; United States under 
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U.S. NAVY’S POSTWAR FLEET 
(Am proposed Oet. SO, 194S) 



Combatants 


Laid- 




Ready 

up 




Re- 

Re- 


Types 

Acixte 

serve 

serve 

Total 

Battleships « . . 

5 

6 

7 

18 

Battlecruisers 

. . 3 

0 

0 

3 

Aircraft Carriers (CVB) 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Aircraft Carriers (CV). . 
Aircraft Carriers (CVL) 

7 

4 

13 

24 

0 

1 

9 

10 

Aircraft Carriers (C VE) . 

. .. . 10 

11 

58 

79 

Cruisers, Heavy .... 

8 

9 

14 

31 

Cruisers, Light .... 

. . 20 

9 

19 

48 

Destroyers . . 

135 

40 

192 

367 

Destroyer escorts . 

36 

4 

260 

300 

Submarines .... 

70 

20 

109 

109 

Total. ... 

. . .297 

104 

681 

1,082 


Auxiliaries 




Mine vessels 

229 

22 

154 

405 

Patrol vessels 

254 

61 

86 

401 

Landing craft 

252 

358 

610 

1,220 

Attack and high speed trans- 




ports and cargo vessels 
Other auxiliaries 

76 

. . 418 

66 

22 

114 

236 

256 

676 

District craft . . . 

. . . . 146 

1,680 

219 

2,046 

Total 

1,375 

2,209 

1,418 

5,002 

Grand total combatants and 




auxiliaries 

. . . 1,672 

2,313 

2,099 

6,084 


• The Navy contemplates maintaining: the five 46.000-ton 
Jowaa in active service, the six 35,000-ton North Carolina- 
Indiana classes m readv reserve, and the 3 Marylands, the two 
Cali/omias and 2 of the New Mexico class in laid-up reserve. 

The total combatant tonnage of the post war fleet is as fol- 
lows: 18 battleships of 665,000 tons, 3 battle-cruisers of 82.500- 
tons, 3 big carriers of 135,000-tonB, 24 fleet carriers of 650,000- 
tons; 10 light carriers of 11 7. 000- tons; 79 escort carriers of 
725,000-ton8; 31 heavy cruisers of 403,000-ton8, 48 light cruisers 
of 450,000-tons; 367 destroyers of 760,000-tons; 300 destroyer 
escort of 387.0()0-ton8 and 199 subs of 314,000-ton8, a grand 
total of 1,082 combat ships of a combined 4,688,500-ton8. 

NOTE: The Navy announced on Feb, 7, 1946, revised figures 
for Its postwar combat fleet, as follows ACTIVE. 4 battle- 
ships (with Kentucky remaining uncompleted through 1946); 

3 CVB’s; 10 CV’s; 13 CVE’s; 8 CA’s; 20 CL’s; 135 DD’a; 36 
DE's and 90 subs, a total of 319 Ready Reserve' 6 battleships; 

4 CV’s and 1 CVL; 9 heavy and 9 light cruisers; 40 destroyers 
and 4 DE’s, a total of 73. The balance of 687 ships will be m 
laid-up reserve and will include the 3 new Alaska class battle- 
cruisers and the uncompleted heavy cruisers Salem, Dallas, 
Newport News of the Dee Moines class On Jan 30, 1946, the 
Navy cancelled 1 unnamed heavy cruiser of the Des Moines 
class, the CA 141. 


Appropriations. For production of material, see 
Business Review; War Production Board; also, 
Contract Settlement, Office of. For personnel, 
see Selective Service System and topics listed 
under Armed Forces. 

Foraign Naviaa. Australia. At the end of the war 
the R.A.N. consisted of 4 cruisers, the 8-inch 
gunned Australia and Shropshire (latter acquired 
from Royal Navy); the 6-inch gunned Hobart and 
Adelaide; 11 destroyers; 2 sloops; over 12 frigates 
and some 55 fleet minesweepers plus numerous 
auxiliaries. The Navy had a personnel of some 35,- 
000 ofEcers and men. At least 2 aircraft carriers 
and 5 new destroyers will be acquired from British 
Navy in 1946. The 3 “Napier” ( N ) class destroyers 
acquired in 1941 will be returned. 

Brasil. On V-J Day the Navy comprised two old 
19,200-ton battleships; one old 3,150-ton cruiser; 
9 new plus 1 old destroyer; 8 new DE's; 6 old 

T. B.'s; 3 subs; 6 new corvettes; 5 modem mine- 
layers, plus numerous sub-chasers, river gimboats, 
etc. During the war the Navy acquired from the 

U. S. Navy 8 new DE s and over 15 sub-chasers; 
completed 6 destroyers of the “Amazonas” class, 
3 of the “Dias” class and 6 corvettes. 

Canada. When Canada entered the war her naval 
establishment, considering her extensive stretch of 
seacoast, was the smallest in the world. All she 
could muster was a fleet of 7 destroyers, 6 mine- 
sweepers and an odd-dozen of assorted coastal 
vessels with a naval nucleus of 1,774 officers and 
men. At tlie conclusion of the war the R C.N. had 
expanded more than 50-fold to a strength of o\’er 
300 warships, 400 auxiliary naval vessels and a 
personnel upwards of 95,000. The 300 warships 
were made up of the new light cmisers Uganda 
and Ontario; the light fleet carrier Warrior, the 
escort carriers Puncher and Nabob (all on loan 
from Royal Navy); 23 destroyers (including 6 old 
ex-U.S. ships); 75 odd frigates; over 120 cor\'ettes; 
3 auxiliary A.A. cmisers and over 70 fleet mine- 
sweepers. Postwar plans include the disposal of 
the old ex-U.S. destroyers, the 14 and 15 year old 
destroyers Assiniboine and Saguenay, the corvettes, 
minesweepers and most of the coastal craft built 


or acquired during the war. Frigates and auxiliary 
COMPARATIVE NAVAL STRENGTH OF IJSADING POWERS 
(As of Dec. SI, 1945) 

(Figures given for foreign navies are ehtimated only) 


Category Nation 

UNITED STATES' 

Prewar strength 

Present strength 

Postwar strength (proposed) . . 

Battle- 

ships 

Battle 

Cruisers 

. . . 17 

27 

. 21 

Aircraft 

Carriers 

7 

40 

37 

Escort 

Carriers 

1 

80 

79 

Heavy Light 

Cruisers Cruisers 

18 19 

33 57 • 

31 48 

De- 

stroyers 

Torpedo 

Boats 

172 

445 

307 

De- 

stroyer- 

Escorts 

Frigates 

0 

363 fc 
300 

Sub- 

marines 

113 

263 

199 

Total 

Strength 

347 

1,308 

1,082 

BRITISH COMMONWEALTH NATIONS 
Prewar strength 15 

6 

1 

17 

55 

215 

0 

56 

365 

Present strength « 

19 

29 

7(?) 

12 

60 

270 


128 

696 

FRANCE: 

Prewar strength 

7 

0 

1 

7 

14 

71 

0 

80 

180 

Present strength ' 

6 

0 

2 

3 

8 

30-40 

12 

30-40 

90-110 

ITALY; 

Prewar strength 

. . 6 

0 

0 

8 

14 

136 

0 

115 

279 

Present strength ... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

“60 

0 

40 

-115 

SOVIET RUSSIA; 

Prewar strength 

3 

0 

0 

7 

2 

106 

0 

200 

318 

Present strength / 

. . 4 

0 

0 

9 

2 

100 

0 

250 

365 


Note' “Present Strength” includes warships under construction after V-J Day. 

• Excludes Omaha transferred to Russia. ^ Frigates omitted. ^ Includes 1 battleship, 1 cruiser, 28 destroyers, 15 subs on loan 
to foreign navies but excludes 33 lend-leased escort carriers and 68 frigates or DE’s being returned to U.S. * Includes large sloops 
and cutters. • Includes scuttled ships salvaged and reconstructing. 1 Includes 1 Br. battleship and 1 U.S. light cruiaer acquired 
under lend-lease and 65 Nasi U-boats (45 selxed and 10 acquired under agreement with U.S. and Britain). 
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cruisers will be put into reserve. Personnel of the 
R.C.N. will be reduced to 10,000 by March, 1946, 
and only 3 of the 14 wartime naval bases will be 
maintained — Halifax, Sydney, and Esquimalt. 

Francm. By the end of 1945 the French Navy had 
succeeded in salvaging over 100,000 tons of a total 
of 270,000 tons of combat ships scuttled at Toulon, 
Nov., 1942. Besides the battleship Strasbourg, the 
seaplane carrier Comm. Teste, the light cruisers 
La Galissoniire and Jean de Vienne, several de- 
stroyers, subs, and escort ships have been salvaged, 
with some of the light units already back in service. 
The scuttled battleships Dunkerque and Provence 
and the light cruiser Marseillaise are a total loss. 
The badly damaged battleship Jean Bart, brought 
back from Casablanca, is undergoing reconstruc- 
tion. With the Richelieu and old Lorraine now in 
service and the Strasbourg and Jean Bart recon- 
structing, the French fleet should have 4 battle- 
ships in service in the near future. ( The old battle- 
ship Paris is now a training ship.) The French 
Navy also possesses the escort carrier Dixmunde 
(ex-HMS Biter), the plane transport B6am; the 
heavy cruisers Suffren, Duquesne and Tourville; 
the light cruisers Gloire, Montcalm, Georges 
Leygues, Emile Bertin, Jeanne D*Arc, Duguay- 
Trouin, the smaller Le Triomphant, Le Fantasque 
and Le-Indomptable-Malin; 30-40 odd destroyers; 
12 odd frigates and DE's; 30-40 submarines; 6 
gunboat-sloops, numerous corvettes; minecraft and 
other auxiliaries. The postwar strength of the 
navy's personnel will be reduced to 45,000 officers 
and enlisted men. It totalled 70,000 on Jan. 1, 1946, 
and 85,000 on Sept. 1, 1939. 

From Britain's share of the surrendered Ger- 
man fleet, France has received 6 destrovers (2 
Narviks, 2 Maas, 2 Elbings), 2 T.Bs. and 5 large 
minelayers. Augmented by these and other light 
units from the British and U.S. Navies, the French 
Fleet today totals about 330,000 tons, or slightly 
more than half its prewar strength 

Germany. Like the Jap Navy the German surface 
fleet was completely destroyed before her surren- 
der in May, 1945. A fleet built for commerce raid- 
ing but not even used with offensive spirit and de- 
termination for that purpose, suffered in the end 
the piecemeal destruction for which such defensive 
handling foredoomed it. All the Nazi Navy had 
afloat and in “serviceable condition” at the time of 
her surrender totalled 140,000 tons of combat ships 
and 90,000 tons of auxiliaries. Included were the 
heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen and light cruiser Nwm- 
berg; 30 destroyers and torpedo boats and 144 
U-boats. 

It was reported in January, 1946, that the sur- 
viving German ships now operable or which can be 
made so have been divided between Britain, U.S. 
and Russia. A total of 1,789 naval vessels of all 
types were involved — 2 cruisers, 30 destroyers and 
t.bs., 30 of latest type U-boats, 48 depot snips and 
1,679 small auxiliaries. Besides 10 U-^oats apiece, 
each of the 3 nations received the following: U.S. 
— heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen, 7 destroyers and 
t.bs., 12 depot ships and 560 small auxiliaries; Rus- 
sia — cruiser Numherg, 10 destroyers and tbs., 15 
depot ships and 507 small auxiliaries; Britain — 13 
destroyers and t.bs., 21 depot ships and 612 small 
auxiliaries. The British at the same time revealed 
that their Navy had scuttled 114 surrendered 
U-boats in the North Atlantic. The 2 badly dam- 
aged cruisers Admiral Hipper and Emden are to be 
blown up. The imcompleted carrier Graf Zeppelin, 
seized by Russia near Stettin, presumably tails to 
the Soviets. The fate of the damaged light cruiser 
Leipzig was not announced up to the end of 1945. 


As for the once great underseas fleet of U-boats, 
of which more than 1,000 were built during the 
war, only 144 remained afloat and in active service. 
The maiority of these survivors were of the latest 
design, highly efficient craft of 1,600 tons each and 
fitted with the “schnorkel breathing mast” to per- 
mit submerged battery charging and apparatus to 
baffle our radar detection devices. Many others of 
this ingenious type were building at the war's end. 
U-boat losses totalled over 782 during the war. The 
Nazis lost 66(?) from Sept, 1939 to Dec., 1941; 
85 m 1942; 237 in 1943; 241 in 1944, and 153 in 
1945. They also destroyed or scuttled many others 
in port or on the building ways in the last stages 
of the war. In addition, me Russians captured 45 
intact subs at Danzig in March, 1945, and destroyed 
many others dunng the war. These losses are in 
addition to the 782 destroyed by U.S. and British 
forces. 

Great Britain. The British Navy lost naval parity 
because of smaller shipbuilding capacity, and now 
trails tlie U.S. Navy in strength. Before the war 
British naval strength was guided by a 2-1 stand- 
ard, which meant in practice that she must main- 
tain a margin of superiority over the combined 
naval strentgh of any two leading continental 
powers (namely, Italy and France, or Italy and 
Germany ) . But though she has taken second place 
among the world's naval powers, her strength is 
still far greater than that of all the European naval 
powers combined, including Soviet Russia. At the 
start of the war in September, 1939, the Royal 
Navy (including those or the Dominions) was com- 
posed of 12 battleships, 3 battlecruisers, 6 old and 
1 new aircraft carriers, 17 heavy and 55 light 
cruisers, 215 destroyers and 56 submarines, a total 
of some 365 combatant ships. Losses during the 
war totaled 730 naval vessels, not including light 
coastal ships and landing craft. Of the 730, 260 
were combatant ships as follows: 3 battleships, 2 
battlecruisers, 5 aircraft carriers, 3 escort carriers, 
5 heavy and 25 light cruisers, 3 fast minelayers, 1 
monitor, 147 destroyers, DE's and frigates, and 70 
submarines. Losses in personnel by the Royal Navy 
(exclusive of the Dominions) totalled 65,554 cas- 
ualties, of which 50,898 officers and men were 
killed or missing. 

The fleet late in 1945 is believed to have com- 
prised 18 capital ships composed of 4 new “King 
George V"s, 3 new powerful “Vanguard” class 
(completing), 2 “Nelsons,” the battlecruiser Re- 
nown, 4 “Queen Elizabeths” and 4 “Royal Sover- 
eigns”; 14 new (and one old) fast carriers, the 
Illustrious, Formidable, Indomitable, Implacable, 
Indefatigable, Victorious, Venerable, Powerful, Co- 
lossus, Vengeance, Ocean, Glory, Warrior, Levia- 
than, and the old Furious ( now in decommissioned 
reserve); 7(?) escort carriers (CVE's); 10 heavy 
and 47 light cruisers (excluding 4 Australian); at 
least 225 destroyers; 100 frigates, large sloops and 
cutters; 128 submarines; 3 fast minelayers and 4 
monitors, a total of some 556 combatant ships. 
Included in these figures are 1 battleship (Royal 
Sovereign), 1 fleet carrier, HMCS Warrior, ^ 
CVE's (HMCS's Puncher and Nabob), 3 cruisers 
(HMCS s Uganda and Ontario, and O.R.P. Danae), 
28 destroyers, 15 subs and a number of frigates 
“on loan to other navies.” Excluded are 33 escort 
carriers and 58-odd “Captain” class frigates being 
returned to the U.S. Navy. 

Under construction on V-J Day (last September) 
were 35 warships including one 42,000-ton battle- 
ship of the “Van^ard” class, at least 16 fleet type 
aircraft carriers (including the Warrior and 6 sis- 
terships, 4 of 33,000 tons each and 2 super 45,1(X) 
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tonners, the Audacious II and Ark Royal II), 10 
cruisers (including the $,885-ton Tiger and Blake)^ 
and 8 destroyers, all of which were ordered before 
the Jap sunender. Three other battleships of the 
"Vanguard” class (previously mentioned), the 
Vanguard, Conqueror, and Thunderer, are rapidly 
beinff outfitted for service and should be on their 
builder's trials late in 1946. A third 45,000 ton car- 
rier, the £agZe II, which was half finished, was 
canceUed in January. 1946. 

No definite plans for Britain's postwar Navy had 
been revealed up to late December, but it is ex- 
pected the Admiralty will follow the U.S. Navy’s 
example of scrapping obsolete ships and lading up 
surplus vessels fin reserve. Step number one in dis- 
posing of surplus warships that ha\'e outlived their 
usefulness was taken in October, when the Ad- 
miralty commenced the return of ships lend-leased 
from the U.S. The first group of "Captain” class 
frigates sailed back to the U.S. Only about 58 of 
the 78 received are being returned, for 20 have 
been lost. Step number two was taken last No- 
vember and December when the first group of 
lend-leased CVE's returned to the Norfmk Navy 
Yard, U.S., with American troops. The baby flat 
tops were the Shah, Searcher, Tracker, Stalker, 
Hunter, Attacker and Begum, The remaining CVE's 
were scheduled to leave Southampton at Uie rate 
of 5 a month. In all, 33 of these escort carriers are 
being returned out of 38 lend-leased, tlie others 
being either sunk or "on loan” to other navies. 

lialy. No final di^osition was made of the 
AUied-controlled Italian fleet up to March, 1946, 
except for the temporary allocation of 15 torpedo 
craft to Soviet Russia. Although weakened con- 
siderably by heavy war losses, the Italian Fleet is 
still a strong sea force possessing 5 battleships ( the 
new Italia and Vittorio Veneto and the old mod- 
ernized Cesare, DuUio and Doric ) ; 10 light cruisers 
(Garibaldi, Abruzzi, Eugenio Di Savoia, Duca 
u Aosta, Montecuccoli, Cadoma and the smaller 
Regolo, Africano, Magno and Traiano); about 45 
destroyers and large torpedo boats, 4()-odd sub- 
marines, 10 sloops and corvettes, a seaplane carrier 
plus several midget subs, MTB's, minelayers, mine- 
sweepers, gunboats, etc. 

The flrst postwar dent in Italian naval strength 
was taken in July when Soviet Russian crews took 
possession of 6 Italian destroyers at Italian ports. 
The ships were the new "Ariete” class destroyers 
Leone II end Sauro II, the older Dardo and 3 tor- 
pedo boats, the Fleiadi, Cigno and the new Dezza. 
Operating these ships should present no technical 
roblem to the Russians as all of Russia’s modem 
estroyers have been built to Italian design. The 
Italian Navy lost over 190 combatant warships, 
chiefly in action against the British Navy, Losses 
consisted of the new battleships Roma and Impero 
and the old Cavour; 1 armored cruiser; 7 heavy 
cruisers: 14 new light cruisers (including 8 uncom- 
pleted Regolos”); 1 colonial cruiser; 75-odd de- 
stroyers and large torpedo boats and over 90 
submarines. 

Japan. Primarily to faulty strategy must we place 
the failure of Japan’s Navy in this war. Where she 
might have used her fleet to seek out and destroy 
her enemy’s navy, as the U.S. has done, she chose 
instead to use it principally as an adjunct to the 
anny, for getting troops to their destination and pro- 
tecting lines or communication. When compelled 
to give battle, as with the Russians in 1905, she 
chose to await the enemy in her home waters. It 
would seem that this concept of defensive naval 
.strategy accounted for the remnants of Japan’s 
fleet being kept lying in wait at home bases for an 


American invasion, a decision that spelled dis- 
aster. fit is now known that most of the major 
ships had been placed out of commission. ) 
Powerful Allied carrier raids on her warsliips 
moored at Kure, Sasebo, Maiduru, etc.j com- 
pletely wrecked what remained of Japan s once 
mighty fleet. Because of her inability to control 
even those sea and skyways adjacent to her own 
coast, Japan, without beinff invaded and with a 
large army virtually intact, nad to surrender. 

At the start of the war Japan had some 255 com- 
batant ships and 135-odd, auxiliary vessels in serv- 
ice, a total of about 390 in all. Combatant ships 
consisted of 10 battleships, 10 aircraft carriers ( in- 
cluding the converted Shoho and Zuiho), 2 sea- 
plane carriers, 18 heavy and 17 light cruisers, 3 
cruiser-minelayers, 125 destroyers and large tor- 
pedo boats, and 70-odd fleet submarines. During 
the war she built (or converted) over 825 naval 
vessels of all types including 2 battleships ( Yameto 
and Musasni), 15 aircraft carriers (Tamo, Shinano, 
Amagi, Chitose, Chiyoda, Katsuragi, Unryu, Haya- 
taka, HUaka, Ryuho and the CVE’s Chuyo, Unyo, 
linyo, Otaka and Kaiyo); 5 light cruisers (Sakawa, 
Agano, Noshiro, Tahagi and Oyodo); 65-odd de- 
stroyers, an unlmown number of destroyer-escorts; 
and about 125 oceangoing submarines, a total of 
over 212 combatant vessels. The 600-odd auxil- 
iaries consisted of some 350 midget subs, PT-boats, 
frigates, escorts, plane transports, minecraft, fleet 
auxiliaries, etc. This gave the Japanese fleet a war- 
time total of over 467 combat snips and over 735 
auxiliaries. 

Approximately 670 ships of all types were lost 
or wrecked of which 340-odd were combat ships. 
Included in the 340-odd ships were 11 battleships, 
27 aircraft and escort carriers ( including 2 uncom- 

E leted); 16 heavy cruisers, 2 old armored cruisers, 
2 light cruisers; 133-odd destroyers: and 129 
oceangoing submarines. Auxiliary craft lost were 2 
new seaplane carriers, over 50 midget subs, about 
80 frigates and escort vessels, an odd dozen sea- 
plane tenders and plane transports, numerous mine- 
craft, transports, etc. U.S. Navy subs accounted for 
276; including 1 battleship, 4 fleet carriers, 4 es- 
cort carriers, 3 heavy and 9 light cruisers, 43 de- 
stroyers, 23 submarines, and 189 auxiliary vessels. 
(In addition British subs sank 1 heavy and 1 light 
cruiser and 3 submarines.) 

Japan ended the war with 532 naval vessels of 
which only 99 were combat ships. The huge 
balance consisted of small fry such as 300-odd 
midget subs, 93 frigates and escort vessels, gun- 
boats, IT-boats, 1 sub-tender, minecraft, 2 old 
training ships, and the like. They had under con- 
struction before the war's end three aircraft carriers 
(Kasagi, Ibuki, and Aso (latter two wrecked in 
July, 1945, carrier raids); 3 heav'y destroyers, 15 
escort destroyers and 77 ‘other types” of naval ves- 
sels. Work on the carriers had been discontinued by 
April 1 but the building of the smaller naval ves- 
sels went on as late as Au^st 27. 

The Imperial Navy had a strength afloat and 
ashore of over one million men, including 250,- 
000 manning naval vessels, 200,000 in the Naval 
Air Corps, 375, (X)0 in overseas garrisons and the 
balance in navy yards, garrisons and communication 
centers on Japan’s main home islands. Losses in 
personnel during the war totalled approximately 
262,000 oflScers and men, of which 161,000 were 
kill^ (including 1,500 missing) and 101,000 
wounded. 

On Oct. 31, U.S. Secretary of State Byrnes dis- 
closed that 61 of Japan’s 99 survivinff combatant 
warships — 1 battleship, 4 carriers, 2 heavy and 3 
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light cruisers and 51 submarines — ^will be scuttled 
under the auspices of the U.S. Navy. (Japanese 
steel firms had melted down 30 subs at Kure up to 
February, 1946. ) The remaining ships, 38 destroy- 
ers and some 93 patrol craft (frigates, escorts, gun- 
boats), will be divided equally among the U.S., 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and China. The 10 
major warships to be sunk are the battleship Na- 
goto: the aircraft carriers Katsuragi, Hayataka, 
Hosfio and Ryuho; the heavy cruisers Takao and 
Myoko; the light cruisers Sakawa, Kitakami, and 
Kashima. With the scuttlinc of these 10 large war- 
ships and the transfer of tlie surviving smaller 
ships to the four United Nations powers, the Jap- 
anese Navy will cease to exist. (The Nagato and 
Sakawa were to be used in the Bikini atom bomb 
tests. ) 

N9ther!and9. Heavy losses weakened the Dutch 
fleet to such an extent tliat the Dutch Government 
today depends on tlie British Navy to protect her 
overseas empire. The fleet now consists of the 
small light cruisers Tromp and Heemskerck, tlie 
4 British-built destroyers Van Galen, Hiddes, Piet 
Hein II and Kortenaer II, 13 subs (2 are British), 

1 corv'ette and 1 frigate (both British), 2 gunboats, 

2 sloops, 4 minelayers, 14 minesweepers plus nu- 
merous smaller auxiliaries. War losses were the 
cruisers Java, Sumatra and De Ruyter, 9 destroyers, 
17 submarines, 1 coast defense ship, 3 gunboats, 1 
sloop, 20-odd minecraft, 15-odd MTB's and o\er 
50 fleet auxiliaries 

Sweden. Except for the completion of 2 small 
coastal subs, die U-8 and U-9, no new ships were 
completed during the past year. The only major 
ship completed during the war is the niinelaving- 
cruiser Mvsnahben. Displacing 4,000 tons, she is 
equipped with four 6-mch guns and many small 
AA s. The 1800-ton destroyer Oland was launched 
on Dec. 16. Her sistership Upland should follow 
early in 1946. The two light cruisers, Gota Lejon 
and Tre Kronor, laid down in 1942 were not re- 
ported launched up to late 1945. 

U.S.SJI. Soviet Russia now seeks to de\'elop a 
fleet commensurate in size and power with her 
new importance as the world's greatest land power 
and one of the diree most powerful nations on 
earth. It is to be expected that Moscow will allot 
more of the yearly budget in postwar years to tlie 
building up of a strong protective naval force, to 
operate in bordering seas. The exact stren^i of 
the Red Fleet has never been publicly released 
but certain ships are public knowledge. 

The Red Fleet late m 1945 was believed to 
consist of the old battleships Revolutia and Korn- 
muna (and die Marat now decommissioned as un- 
serviceable); the modem heavy cruisers Petrpav- 
lovsk (ex-German Liitzow), the Kirov, Gorki (?), 
Kubyshev (?), Orjqnikidze (?), Molotov, Voro^hi” 
lov and the old Kavkaz ( Red Caucasus ) ; the light 
cruiser Krasni Krim {Red Crimea); 21-odd heavy 
destroyers of the "Leningrad” class, 48-odd de- 
stroyers of the "Stremitemi” class, the super de- 
stroyer Tashkent, 17 old ex-czarist destroyers and 
toroedo boats, 18-odd torpedo boats of the "Serp” 
ana “Shtorm” classes; over 250 submarines; the 
old training cmisers Komintem and Aurora; the sea- 
plane carrier Stalin, plus numerous minecraft, pa- 
trol craft, PT-boats, torpedo launches, river gun- 
boats, icebreakers, etc. 

During the war the British lend-leased 15 com- 
bat ships to Russia. This occurred on May 30, 1944, 
aboard the battleship Royal Sovereign, lying at 
anchor in the Firth of Forth near Edinburgh. The 
ships, besides the Royal Sovereipi (renamed 
Archangelsk) are 10 former U.S. dfestre^ers and 


4 modem subs. The U.S. Navy lend-leased the 
light cruiser Milwaukee (renamed Murmansk), 
some 50 PT-boats, and over 200 new craft includ- 
ing large and small sub-chasers, patrol vessels, 
minesweepers, landing-craft, infantry, etc. Russia 
added to her sub fleet by seizing from the German 
Navy 45 intact U-boats in the harbor of Danzig 
on March 30, and also has possession of the dam- 
aged Nazi carrier Graf Zeppelin. 

Warships known to be under construction are 
the battleship Tretii International, the heavy 
cruisers Frunze, Kaganovich and three odiers un- 
named, plus an unknown number of heavy and 
light destroyers, subs, patrol craft and gunboats. 
(See Germany, Italy and Japan for Soviet Rus- 
sia’s share of Axis warships.) 

J\Y Launer. 

NAVY, U.S. D«partiii«nt of th«. A Department of the 
U.S. Government, established in 1798, which su- 
pervises and maintains a naval establishment in 
readiness for the performance of such duties as the 
President, who is Commander in Chief, may order. 
The principal divisions of the Department are as 
follows: 

Executive Offices of the Secretary 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 
Bureau of Yards and Docks * 

Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Bureau of Ordnance 
Bureau of Ships 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
Bureau of Meaicme and Surgery 
Bureau of Aeronautics 
Ileadouarters United States Marine Corps 
United States Coast Guard 

For organization and activities of the U.S. Navy, 
see the articles on Coast Guard, Naval Progress, 
and World War in this and previous volumes. 
Secretary of the Navy in 1945: James V. Forrestal; 
Under Secretary, Ralph A. Bard. 


NECROLOGY. The following is a list of notable per- 
sons who died during the year 1945. For deaths of 
political significance, see the countries. 


Abdullah, Achmud. Writer of adventure stories. Served 
in World War I as an officer in the British Army. Par- 
ents reported to have been Grand Duke Nicholas of Rus- 
sia and an Afghan princess. He was raised as a Moslem, 
but at bis death he was a Roman Catholic. Some of hib 
novels are Jied Stain, Trail of the Beast, and Deliver Us 
from Evd. Died New York, April 12, aged 6d. 

Agnelli, Giovanni. Italian mdustriiuist; president of 
the Fiat Motor Works, pubhsher of La Stampa. A Fascist 
who was an important figure in the mobilization of Italy’s 
industries for war, he survived the fall of J^ascism but 
lost his business Died Turin, Italy, December 16, aged 79. 

Ainley, Henry. British Shakespearean actor. Died Lon- 
don, England, November, aged 86. 

Albee, Dr. Fred H. (1876—1945). Orthopedic surgeon. 
Inventor of numerous techniques and instruments used 
in bone-graft operations. Died New York, Feb. 15. 

Amery, John. Son of Leopold S. Amery, former Biitish 
Secretary of State for India. Pleaded guilty to higli trea- 
son by cooperation with Germany during World War II 
and sentenced to death by hanging. November 28. Sen- 
tence executed December 19, Wandsworth Prison, Lon- 
don Aged 33. 

Appleton, Robert. Publisher. Retired president of Rob- 
ert Appleton Publishing Co., previously a member of 
D. Appleton & Co. Died North Andover, Mass., Jan. 19, 
aged 80. 

Arosemena, Florencio H. Former President of Panama. 
Elected to office 1928 by the lightest vote in the history 
of the country. Driven from office Januair 2. 1981, by 
a revolutionary group and died New York, August 80, 
aged 72. 

Aston, Dr. Francis W. ( 1877-1945 L British scientist; 
perfected the mass spectronaph, which was used in re- 
search on heavy water and uranium 286. Awarded the 
Nobel Prise in 1922, he had served since 1986 as Chair- 
man of the International Committee on Atoms. Died Cam- 


bridge, England, November 20. 

Baker, Dr. Sara J. (1878-1945). Pediatrician. Headed 
the ohlld-^giene bureau in New York City. During her 
term in office the death-rate of infants was reduced from 
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144 per 1,000 in 1907 to 71 per 1,000 in 1022. Author 
of several books on pediatrics, and a consultant in child 
health for the U.S. Public Health Service and for the 
children’s bureau of the Department of Labor. Died New 
York, February 22. 

Baldwin of Bewdiy, Countess. Wife of former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, Lad^ Baldwin was an early 
advocate of votes lor women. Died in her 70’b, June 18, 
in Stourport-on-Severn, Worcestershire, England. 

Barbier, George. Character actor. Educated in a theo- 
logical seminary. Achieving his first success on Broadway 
as Quasimodo in The Hunchback of Notre Dame, he ap- 
peared later in Beggar on Horseback, The Front Page, 
and ThaVs Gratitude, His career m Hollywood included 
parts in The Big Pond and Million Dollar Baby. Died at 
the age of 80, Los Angeles, August 19. 

Barthdlemy, Joseph. French politician and former pro- 
fessor of conbtitutional law at the University of Pans; 
served as Minister of Justice in the Vichy Government 
until March, 1943. Chief prosecutor at the trials in Rioin, 
he was himself, at the time of his death, about to be 
tried for treason. Died, aged 70, near Toulouse, France, 
May 15. 

Bartdk, B4la (1881-1945). Hungarian composer. Ap- 
pointed professor of music at the Koyal Academy of Music 
in Budapest 1907. With Zolt4n Kodaly, he assembled a 
collection of some 6,000 Hungarian folk tunes Made his 
first appearance in the U.S. in 1927 with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, where he played his 
Rhapsodte, Op, 1. Other performances in this country 
were frequent until 1943, when ho and his wife, Ditta 
Pasztory Bartok, played his Music for Two Pwnos and 
Percussion, His compositions included operas, orchestral 
suites, symphonic poems, concertos for piano and violin, 
and piano and violin sonatas. Died New York. Septem- 
ber 26. 

Becker, Dr. Carl (1673—1945). Historian & educator. 
Professdt emeiitus of history, Cornell University. Works 
The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers, 
Progress and Power, How New Will the Better World Bef 
Died Ithaca, N. Y , April 10. 

Beer-HofFman, Dr. Richard (1866—1945) Viennese poet 
and playwri^t. Works. The Count of Charolais, Jacob's 
Dream, The xoung David, plays in verse. Died New York, 
Sent. 26. 

Bellaire, Robert T. Journalist employed by Collier's Mag- 
azine as correspondent. Killed in Tokyo, Japan, Septem- 
ber 30, when his jeep overturned Aged 30. 

Bellamann, Henry (Hoinrich Hauer). Author, pianist, and 
teacher. Achieved his greatest success with Kings Row, a 
best-selling novel, 1940. Had taught music at Dc Pauw 
University and served as Dean of the Curtis Institute of 
Music. Died New York, June 17, aged 63 

Benavides, Marshol Oscar (1876—1945} Peruvian states- 
man. Provisional President twice. Foreign Minister. Died 
Lima, Peru, July 2. 

Benchiey, Robert C. Humorist and drama critic, on the 
staffs, succebsively, of the Curtis Publishing Co. of Phila- 
delphia, the New York Tribune, Yanily Fair, the New 
York World, Life, and the New Yorker. A monologist and 
actor, too, he appeared in motion -picture shorts, The Love 
Life of a Polyp and How to Sleep, and in several full- 
length films. His best known books were Of All Things, 
Love Conquers All, The Early Worm, The Treasurer’s Re- 
port. No Poems, My Ten Years in a Quandary, and After 
1908, Whatf Died, New York, November 21, aged 56. 

Bendix, Vincent. Inventor of radio direction apparatus 
for ocean-going vessels, founder of the Bendix Aviation 
Corp., and president of Bendix Helicopters, Inc. First 
interested in automobiles, he perfected a self-starter drive 
and a four-wheel brake “nie founder of the Bendix Trans- 
continental Air Race and donor of the Bendix Trophy, 
he announced some months before his death a forthcom- 
ing helicopter sedan for four passengers. Died New York, 
aged 64. 

Bertram, Adolph, Cardinal. Archbishop of Breslau and 
dean of the German Catholic hierarchy Opposed the 
Nazis* attempt to weaken the church and in 1936 wrote 
a letter urging the German people to resist the govern- 
ment’s drive against religion Remained in Breslau to 
welcome the advancing Russians Died August 12, aged 
86 . 

Bibesco, Princess Elizabeth. British society leader and 
author of Portrait of Caroline. Daughter of Herbert As- 

2 uith, first Earl of Oxford and Asquith and former 
’rime Minister of Great Britain. Her husband. Prince 
Antoine Bibesco, nearly lost his position as minister of 
Rumania to the U.S. when his wife attempted to partici- 
pate in U.S. affairs by supporting John W. Davis in the 
presidential election of 1924. Died Bucharest, Rumania, 
April 7, aged 48. 

Blozis, Alfred C. Former indoor and outdoor shotput 
champion of the National Amateur Athletic Union. In 
March, 1941, he established a shotput record, unequalled 
since, of 56 ft. 4% in He had also played professional 
football with the New York Giants. Lieutenant Blozis was 
killed in the Vosges Mountains of France, January 31, 
while attempting to rescue a comrade; aged 26. 

Bong, Motor Richard. Military aviator. Killed near Bur- 
bank, Oalif., on August 6, 1945, while testing a jet- 


propelled fighter plane, the P-80 Shooting Star. He had 
received tho Congressional Medal of Honor, as well ns 
many other awards, and had shot down 40 Japanese 
planes in the Pacific theater of war. Aged 24. 

Borchard, Leo. German orchestral conductor. Refused to 
collaborate with the Nazis and was regarded as a key 
figure in the restoration of German music. He was shot 
by sentries m Berlin, August 23, 1945, when the driver 
of his car ignored their signal to halt. Aged 46. 

Bose, Rash Bohari. Indian politician. Exiled from India; 
assumed Japanese citizenship, 1923, and later became an 
adviser to the Japanese sponsored ’’Provisional Govern- 
ment of Free India.” Further helped the Japanese by 
urging over the radio that Asia be reserved for the Abiat- 
ics Died Tokyo, January 22, 1945, aged 59. 

Bourdet, Edouard. French playwright. Formerly director 
of the Gomedie Francaise and a consultant, in the Minis- 
try of Education of the De Gaulle Government, on music 
and drama. Best known in the U.S. for the play La 
Prisonniere {The Captive). Died Pans, January 17, agod 
58. 

Bovard, Oliver K. Retired managing editor of the St 
Louls Post Dispatch. He had conducted campaigns against 
corruption in busiuebs and politics, helping to expose the 
"Teapot Dome” scandal and the Pendergast machine 
Died St Louis, aged 73 

Brandeit, Mrs. Alice 6 . Widow of Associate Justice Louis 
D. Braudels of the U.S Supreme Court. Interested in 
VI omen's suffrage organizations, in the welfare of the 
underprivileged, in the alleviation of juvenile delinquency, 
and in the rights of labor. Vice-chairman of the Progics- 
sive League for Alfred E. Smith. Active in the World 
Zionibt Organization and in the Jewish Agency for Pal- 
Obtiiie Died Washington, D C , October 11, 1945, aged 79 

Braun, Max. German editor. Attacked the Nazis from 
1933 on, opposing in particular their occupation of the 
Saar Basin Territory. Losing his citizenship in 1936, he 
escaped to France, where he edited News from Gervuiry, 
a political journal which contained information smuggled 
out of Germany. Died London, England, aged 52 

Brower, Charles D. Alaskan busmebs man and author. 
Known as “King of the Arctic.” Had accumulated f(»r- 
tune in the whaling trade Friend of Will RoKei.s iiiid 
Wiley Post, who were on their way to see him when tln*ir 
plane crashed, 1935. Author of Fifty Years below Zero 
Died, Point Barrow, Alaska, February 12, 1945, aged 8 '3 

Bryan, Charles N. Brother of William Jeuningb Jir.vaii, 
he wuis defeated in 1924 as a candidate for the vice 
presidency of the US, but he was elected governor of 
Nebraska three times. Attacked the gasoline, sugai, and 
coal trustb and effected substantial economies in state gov- 
ernment. Died Lincoln, Nebraska, March 3, aged 78 

Bucknsr, Lt. Con. Simon B. Commander of the U K Tenth 
Army Born in Kentucky, the son of an officer of the 
Contederute Army; attended Virginia Military Institule 
and W'est Point, graduating from the latter, 1908, taught 
at West Point, 1919-23, and at the Command and Gcu- 
eral 8taff School; Commandant at We'^t Point, 1933— .16, 
and Chief of Staff of the Sixth Division, 1939 Jn com- 
mand of the Alaska Defense Force, July, 1940, he di- 
rected recapture of Aleutians, and died, June 18, m the 
conque.st of Okinawa Aged 61 

Bundy, Thomas Clark. Tennis star; with Maurice Me 
Laughlin, three tunes national doubles champion Died 
October 13, Santa Monica, Calif , aged 64. 

Burgin, Edward L. British statesman. Minister of Trans- 
port, 1937-39, Minister of Supply, 1939-40, and a mem- 
ber of Parliament from 1929. Ho was also a philologist, 
an authority on archaic Greek, and the the author of 
Administration of Foreign Estates. Died near Harpenden, 
Hertfordshire, England, August 16, aged 68. 

Burke, Thomas. British novelist. Author of Limehouse 
Nights, semi -autobiographical novel of his boyhood in the 
London slums. Broken Blossoms, a film produced by D 
W. Griffiths, was based upon this book Died London, 
September 23, aged 69. 

Eyas, Hugh. Newspaperman. Formerly employed by the 
New York Times and the London Times as Tokyo corre- 
spondent. Edited for a time The Japan Advertiser, wrote 
several books on Japan, and lectured on foreign affairs 
at Yale University. One of his best known books was 
Government by Assassination. Died New Haven, March 
6, aged 70. 

Cabot, Dr. Hugh (1872—1945). Surgeon. Dean of the 
medical school of the University of Michigan, 1921-30, 
and a member of the staff of the Mayo Clinic, 1930-39. 
Strong advocate of group medicine. Died near Ellsworth, 
Me., August 14. 

Caldor, AUxandor S. (1870—1945). Sculptor. Numerous 
statues and monuments. "Lief Ericson,” gift of U.S. to 
Iceland; "George Washington,” m New York, the “Shake- 
speare Memorial,” Philadelphia. Died Jan. 8, New York. 

Colder, William M. Republican Senator. Active in real 
estate and building. Borough Commissioner of Brooklyn. 
In Congress sponsored first daylight-savini^ law, woman’s 
suffrage amendment, and legislation dealing with houb- 
iiig and building materials. Died March 3, New York 
City, aged 76. 

Callas, Gen. Plutarco E. Mexican statesman. Became 
prominent in 1911 as a leader in the revolution against 
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Porfirio Diaz. In 1919 he became Secretary of Industry, 
Commerce, and Labor under President Carranza; Min- 
ister of the Interior under President Obreg:on until 1924, 
and president 1924-28. His administration was notable 
for its improvement of laws pertaining to education, labor 
and agriculture. An opponent of the Catholic Church and 
an a^ocate of constitutional government. Opposed rule 
by military chieftains. Died Mexico City, October 19, 
aged 68. 

Camacho, Gen. Maximino Avila. Elder brother of the 
President of Mexico. Once a cowhand and a bull-fighter, 
Gen. Camacho later became Secretary of Commerce. Ca- 
reer as a public figure began 1910, when he served as 
leader of the fifty-first cavalry regiment in the revolu- 
tion and fought in 250 battles without experiencing a 
defeat. Died Puebla, Mexico, February 17, aged 62. 

Cannon, Dr. Walter B. George Higginson professor of 
psychology at the Harvard Medical School since 1906. 
Author of Bodily Changes in Pam, Hunger, Fear, and 
Rage An authority in the fields of psychology, endo- 
crinology, and neurology. Discoverer of a hormone which 
he called “sympathin,” he did much research on the treat- 
ment of shock. Died October 1, Franklin, N.H., aged 74. 

Carlin, George A. Editor and general manager of the 
United Features Syndicate, Inc. Syndicated Drew Pear- 
son, Westbrook Peeler, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
among others Died New York City, November 28, aged 
55 

Catsel, Prof. Gustav (1866—194.5). Swedish educator 
and adviser on finance to the Swedish Government. Critic 
of the gold standard and planned economy Works- Theo- 
retxcul National Economics ; On Quantitative Thinking in 
Economics. Died Sweden, Jan. 14. 

Caviglia, Marshal Enrico. Italian Senator and Minister 
of War, 1919 In 1920 he helped to defeat D’Annunzio’s 
attempt to seize Fiume Later, a consistent opponent of 
Fascism, he is thought to have plotted with Marshal 
Badogho to remove Mussolini from office. Died Finale 
Manna, Italy, March 22, aged 83 

Chapman, Dr. Frank. Ornithologist. For fifty years cura- 
tor in the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City Started the practice, since widely adopted, 
of exhibiting birds in their natural surroundings The 
collection which he assembled for the mui^eum numbers 
about 750,000 and is held to be the finest in the world. 
Also the founder and editor of Bird Lore and the author 
of many books on birds. Died New York City, Novem- 
bei 15, aged 79 

Charletwoiih, Hector W. (1872-1945). Canadian jour- 
nalist and author Chairman of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Commission, 1032—36 Created ’’Theater of the Air,” and 
introduced many British programs. Died Toronto, Canada, 
Dec 30. 

Charnwood, Lord (Godfrey R. Benson). British biogra- 
X)her of Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt and 
author of numerous detective stones. A member of the 
Liberal Party, he was elected to Parliament five times. 
Died London, England, February 5, aged 81 

Chemyakhovsky, Gen. Ivan D. Russian military leader, 
(’ommander of ’Thud White Russian Army, the first to 
invade Germany. Tank expert who helped to direct the 
defence of Voronezh, 1942 Made a Hero of the Soviet 
Union for hi.s pait in the crossing of the Dnieper, 1943, 
heading part of the Third Ukrainian Front of Marshal 
Gregor Zhukov. At the time of his death his troops had 
taken virtually all of East Prussia and, with the aid of 
the Second White Russian Army of Marshal K K. Ro- 
kossovsky, trapped the remainder of 20 German divisions 
below Koenigsberg. Died East Prussia, February 18, 
1945, aged 37. 

Clark*, John H. Retired Supreme Court Justice. Advo- 
cated international machinery for the insuring of peace. 
In 1918 he pleaded for a league of nations, and in 1921 
he urged that war debts be cancelled as a gesture of 
international good will An early opponent of prohibi- 
tion, he later denied that the late President Roosevelt’s 
proposal to enlarge the Su^eme Court was contrary to 
the Constitution. Died Ban Diego, Calif., March 22, aged 
88 . 

Clandming, Dr. Logan. Medical author and columnist. 
Wrote several popular books on medicine. The Human 
Body, The Care and Feeding of Adults, Behind the Doc- 
tor. Died Kansas City^ Mo., January 31, aged 61. 

Coborn, Charios. British singer and actor, well-known 
in the London music halls, he wrote and popularized 
many songs, the most famous of which was "iTie Man 
Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo.” Died London, 
England, November 23, 1946, aged 93. 

Colstto, Mmo. Joan. Polish scientist. Worked with Marie 
Curie at the Radium Institute in Paris, continuing Mme. 
Curie’s research in radioactivity after the latter's death, 
1934. Died late in January, 1946, Paris, aged 47. 

Condon, Dr. John F. Schoolteacher. Became famous in 
1932 as the intermediary in the Lindbergh kidnapping. 
Referred to at the time as "Jafsie,” he delivered a ran- 
som of B50,000 to a man called "John ” whom he later 
identifiea at the trial as Bruno Richard Hauptmann. Died 
New York City, January 2, aged 86. 

Connolly, Joseph V. President of King Features Syndi- 
cate, Inc., the International News Service, and Interna- 


tional News Photos. Employed by Hearst in 1920, Mr. 
Connolly became within three years assistant manager 
of the Hearst syndicates and, in 1981, president of King 
Features. Directing the writing and distribution of news 
and comic features, he was responsible for the acquisition 
of many outstanding personalities in the field of jour- 
nalism. Died New Rochelle, N Y., April 18, aged 50. 

Corbott-Smlth, Ma|or Arthur. British author and pub- 
licist. Died Margate, England, week of January 29, 
aged 66. 

Craig, Gen. Malln. Former commandant of the Army 
General Staff College in Washington, D C , and Army 
Chief of Staff, 1985—38. He directed many improve- 
ments m the Army while he was in this position. In 
1941 he became active again as head of the personnel 
board of the War Department, and supervised the is- 
suance of commissions to civilians Died Washington, 
D.C , August 25, aged 70. 

Cravon, Frank. Actor, playwright, and director Made 
his first successful appearance on the stage in 1911 In 
1914 he wrote and acted in Too Many Crooks, which was 
followed by This Way Out. Then collaborated with John 
Golden on several plays, the best known being That’s 
Gratitude. In Hollywood, he acted in many films, among 
which were the film versions of That’s Gratitude and 
Our Town, and wrote numerous scripts His last per- 
formance was in March, 1944, in Zoe Akins’ Mrs. Jan- 
uary and Mr. Ex. Died Beverly Hills, Calif , September 1, 
aged 65. 

Crawford, Lindsay. Editor. First consul of the Irish 
Free State in U.S. and president of the Self-Determina- 
tion League of Ireland, Canada, and Newfoundland. Died 
New York City, week of June 11, aged 76. 

Crowo, Marquots of (Robert Ofiley Ashburton). Retired 
British statesman. Son of the English poet, Richard 
Monckton Milnes Served early in his career as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland British Ambassador to France 
1922-28, then Secretary for India, and, in 1981, Secre- 
tary of State for War Died Leatherbead, Surrey, Eng- 
land, June 20, aged 87. 

Crow, Carl. Author and editor Founded and edited the 
Shanghai Evening Post. Opposed to Communism but not 
uncritical of the Kuomintang, he supported, for the most 
part, the policies and administration of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Best known work was Four Hundred Million Chinese, a 
best-seller in 1937, and his latest published work was 
China Takes Her Place. Died New York, June 10, aged 
62. 

Crown, JomM E. Editor of the New Orleans States. Con- 
ducted a campaign against the political machine estab- 
lished by the late Huey Long, being largely responsible 
for its overthrow, and urged the enforcement of the 
gambling laws. Died New Orleans, January 10, aged 72. 

Cunningham, Capf. Harold A. Former commander of the 
Leviathan and Commodore of the U.S Lines Died New 
York City, aged 61 

Curtin, John. Australian statesman. Elected Prime Min- 
ister on the Labor Party ticket late in 1941. Helped to 
effect Australia’s transition from peace to war His prob- 
lem was essentially that of enforcing strict control of 
the Australian economy and of persuading his Labor 
colleagues that nationalism was impracticable in an in- 
ternational emergency Much credit is due him for the 
successful collaboration of Australia, Great Britain, and 
the U.S in the prosecution of the war. Died Canberra, 
August 5, aged bU. 

Damond, Joseph. Chief of Vichy Militia. Collaborated 
with Nazis. Thousands of resistance workers tortured or 
killed by his militiamen and thousands of others sent to 
slave labor in Germany. Executed by firing squad, Oc- 
tober 10, Fort de Chntillon, France, aged 47. 

Davis, Dwight F. Statesman and athlete. National dou- 
bles champion in tennis, with Holcombe Ward, 1899- 
1901. While Secretary of War, under President Coolidge, 
he ordered the court martial of Col. William Mitchell 
Under President Hoover, he was Governor General of 
the Philippines The Davis Cup, symbol of international 
supremacy in tennis, was the gift of Mr. Davis Died 
Washington, D C., November 28, aged 66 

Davit, Fay (Mrs. Gerald Lawrence) (1872-1945). Ac- 
tress. Popular in London and New York. Figured in 
Shakespearean roles Died Exmouth, England, Feb. 26. 

Dawson, Bsrtrand (Lord of P«nn). English physician. 
Served Edward VII, George V, Edward VIII, and 
George VI. One of the few men of medicine to be elected 
to the House of Lords. Later appointed to the Privy 
Council, he was President of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, 1931—88. Lord Dawson was noted for his pro- 
gressive views on prohibition, divorce, and birth control. 
Died London. England, March 7, aged 81. 

ds Dsntsrghsn, Count Andr4. Belgian diplomat. Ambas- 
sador to France, 1935-38 and Ambassador to Italy until 
1940. Died Brussels. April 24 

ds Forssf, Prof. Alfrsd (1888—1945). Engineer and edu- 
cator. Developed ’’magnaflux test,” for discovering defects 
in metals. Died Marlboro, N.H., Apr. 5. 

Dslond, Margaret W. Author of various novels dealing 
with social and religious issues. Her best known works 
were Old Chester Tales and John Ward, Preacher, which 
attacked fundamentalism in religion and the doctrine of 
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eternal damnation. Died Boston, Mass., January 18, 

88 . 

de Moor, Dr. Johannes M. Dutch jurist and authority 
on shipping. Left Netherlands for England, 1940, when 
he became president of the Netherlands Navigation Ooun- 
cil and president of the Netherlands Maritime High 
Court. Appointed Netherlands delegate on the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission, 1943. Died London, 
May 28, 1945, aged 49. 

Denny, Harold. Correspondent of the New York Times 
for 23 years. Captured near Tobruk by the Germans in 
World War II, he had been employed previously on a 
variety of assignments which included the Nicaraguan 
incident, the war in Finland, the invasion of Ethiopia, 
and World War II. Of particular interest was his series 
of articles on the Russian trials, 1936-38. Died Des 
Moines, Iowa, August 3, aged 56. 

Dentz, Oen. Henri Fernand. French military leader. Di- 
rected the defense of Syria against de Gaullist and Brit- 
ish troops. Later convicted of aiding revolt against the 
British in Iraq, of yielding airfields in Sj^ria to the 
Germans, and of asking for their assistance against the 
Allies. Died in Fresnes Prison, Pans, December 13, 
while serving a sentence of life imprisonment for trea- 
son, aged 64. 

Deneghue, Stephen (Steve). English jockey who rode six 
Derby winners and won the Queen Alexandra stakes at 
Ascot six times in succession, reaching the height of his 
career in 1925. Retired from racing 1938. Died London, 
March 23, aged 61. 

Doriet, Jacques. French Fascist Communist Deputy un- 
til 1935 and a member of the French National Council 
1941—44. Founder of the French People’s Party, a pro- 
Nazi organization, he wanted the Vichy Government to 
declare war on Great Britain and the U S. His death was 
reported to have taken place in southwestern Germany 
on or about February 28, during an Allied air attack. 
Aged 57. 

Dostler, Oen. Anton. First officer of the German General 
Staff to be tried before an American military coramisMiou 
on wartime charge. Convicted, October 12, of ordering 
the deaths of fifteen soldiers who were taken while they 
were on a mission for the Office of Strategic Sen'ices. 
His defense was that he had acted under pressure from 
Hitler. The importance of the case wah that it might 
serve as a precedent against such a defense The execu- 
tion took place in Aversa, Italy, December 1. 

Douglot, Lord Alfred. English author A sensational wit- 
ness in the defense of his friend, Oscar Wilde. The Mar- 
quess of Queen sbury, Lord Alfred’s father and framer 
of the boxing code, charged in his suit that Wilde had 
undermined the character of Lord Alfred, and the action 
resulted in Wilde’s imprisonment. Lord Alfred's Sonnets 
and Lyrici was published in two volumes m 1935. Died 
Lancing, Sussex, England, March 20, aged 75 

Dreiser, Theodore. Novelist of realism Wrote virtually 
without style, striving to present people, usually from the 
poorer classes, as convincingly as possible Working vari- 
ously as a laborer, newspaperman, and magazine editor, 
he achieved his first snccess with Sister Came, 1000 
Other important works were The Fmanner, 1912, 1 he 
Titan, 1914, The Genius, 1916, and An American Troft- 
edy, 1925. Just before his death he completed two other 
novels, The Bulwark and The Stoic Though he has never 
received the unqualified approval of all critics, his impor- 
tance to American fiction is generally acknowledged Tie 
was a source of encouragement and inspiration to many 
young writers after 1900. Died Hollywood, Calif , Decem- 
ber 28, aged 74. 

Easley, Brig. Gen. Claudius M. Assistant Commander of 
the 96th Infantry Division on Okinawa. Killed in action, 
June 19, aged 54. 

Edwards. “Ous." Writer of popular songs and producer 
Appeared in vaudeville at an early age and later became 
a theatrical agent, discovering and helping to develop 
talent among miildren Among his protegees were George 
Jessel, Bay Bolger, Groucho Marx, Lila Lee, and Hil^- 
garde. Best known songs “School Days,” “By the Light 
of the Silvery Moon,*’ and “In My Merry Oldsmoblle.” 
Died Los Angeles, Calif., November 7, aged 66 

Elies, Oen. Sir Hugh. British military leader. In World 
War I, as commander of a successful attack by 350 tanks 
in the Battle of Cambrai, he demonstrated the value of 
the weapon as a means of offense Died London, England, 
July 11, aged 65. 

^e, William Phelps. Traffic expert Devised the system 
of one-way streets and safety islands. Died Norwalk, 
Conn., December 25, aged 87. 

Esselen, Louis. Statesman. Secretary of the United Po- 
litical party and friend and confidant for many years of 
Jan Ohristian Smuts. Died Cape Town, Union of South 
Africa, week of March 26, aged 65. 

Evans, Caradoc. Welsh author Served on the staffs of 
several British publioations and wrote satires of the 
Welsh which were well liked in some quarters but strongly 
resented by some of his readers in Wales. His works In- 
clude Taffy f a play. Pilgrims in a Foreign Land, a book 
of stories, and Morgan Bible and Wasps, novels. Died 
in Aberystwyth, Wales, January 11, presumably aged 62. 

Fairfax, Beatrice (Marie Manning Gesch). Widely syndi- 


cated journalist whose column, “Advice to the Lovelorn,’* 
had a wide following. Started her column in 1898 with 
the assistance of the late Arthur Brisbane, then managing 
editor of the New York Journal; retired 1906; and re- 
sumed her career in 1929, becoming a feature writer for 
the International News Service. Died Washington, D.C , 
November 28, aged 70. 

Farinacci, Roberto. Minister of State in Mussolini’s gov- 
ernment. Once a Socialist, he founded a daily newspaper, 
Cremona Nuova, in which be urged that Italy intervene 
in World War I In 1919 be turned Fascist, cnanged the 
name of his newspaper to Regime Fasewta, and agitated 
for the prosecution of Socialists, Jews, Catholics, and 
Freemasons. Serving as Secretary-General of the party, 
1925—26, he was removed from office because he disap- 
p^roved of Mussolini’s recognition of the Vatican. In 1928 
Fannacci became a member of the Fascist Grand Council 
and in 1988 Minister of State. Shot by Partisans in Milan 
on or about April 27, aged 53. 

Ferguson, Dr. John C. Authority on Chinese art; edu- 
cator, and newspaper publisher. Founder and first presi- 
dent of Nanking University and president of Nanvong 
College, now National Ch’iao Tung University. Publisher 
of Sin Wan Pao, a Shanghai newspaper, political ad- 
viser to the Ohinese Government, 1915-28, and delegate. 
1921, to the Washington Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments. Died Clifton Springs, N.Y., July 3, aged 79. 

Field, Sir Frederick L. English admiral. Active in Boxer 
Rebellion and in World War 1, helping to direct the 
Battle of Jutland. First Sea Lord of the Admiralty and 
Chief of Naval Staff, 1930-33; Knight of the Bath, 1933. 
Recalled to active service m 1940. Died York, England, 
October 24, aged 74. 

Fleming, Sir Ambrose. British scientist. Invented the 
diode valve, an early form of the radio tube, and worked 
out plans for a transmitting station in Cornwall from 
which, in 1901, the first transatlantic wireless communi- 
cation was sent. Adviser to the Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Co Died Sidemouth, England, April 19, aged 96 

Flexner, Bernard. Zionist. Brother of Dr. Abraham Flex- 
ner, former director of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
and of Dr. Simon Flexner, former director of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research Bernard Flexner 
served with the Red Cross during World War I in Ru- 
mania and Poland and became active with the Zionists 
m 1920. In 1924 he merged several relief committees into 
the Palestine Economic Corp , for the development of 
Palestine. Died New York, May 4, aged 80 

Fox, Dr. Dixon R. Historian. President of Union College 
Former professor of hi*^tory at Columbia University, head 
of American University TTnion in London, and lecturer. 
Died Schenectady, NY . January 30, aged 58. 

Frank, Dr. Bruno. German playwright, poet, and novel- 
ist. Left Germany, 1983, and went to Hol] 3 rwood, Calif , 
where he became a film writer. Two of best known plays 
are Lost Heritage and A Man Called Cervantes Died 
Beverly Hills, Calif., June 20, aged 58 

Fraser, Leon. Financier. Varied career as reporter, teach- 
er, soldier, lawyer, diplomat. As an expert in world 
finance, he became president of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements in 1933, and President of the First 
National Bank of New York in 1937 Died April 8, 
Comstock, N.Y., aged 46. 

Fullerton, Hugh S. Baseball writer. Formerly an associate 
editor of Liberty Magazine and connected at various 
times with The Tribune in Chicago and with the New 
York Brening World. Famous for the accuracy with 
which he forecast the results of important games, ho 
exposed the “fixing” of the World Senes of 1919. lie 
was also the author of numerous hooks and magazine 
stories Died December 27, New Port Richey, Fla , 
aged 72. 

Gilmore, Dr. Charles W. Curator of vertebrate paleon- 
tology for the National Museum and the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D 0 Discovered the bones of 
Diplodocus, a dinosaur, 1023, and reconstructed the 
skeleton President of Paleontology Socie^ of America, 
1938 Died September 27, Washington, D 0., aged 71 

Glasgow, Ellen A. Novelist of the South. Won the Pu- 
litzer Prize, 1941 for her last novel, In This Our Life. 
Out of sympathy with those who desired a return to the 
traditions of the ante-bellum years, she was interested in 
current problems of her people. Her works include The 
Descendant, The Battleground, The Wheel of Life, The 
Builders, Barren Ground, and Vein of Iron. Died Rich- 
mond, Va , November 21, aged 71. 

Glass, Powell. Associate publisher and general manager 
of the l^chburg News and Daily Advance. Eldest son of 
Garter Glass, dean of the U.S. Senate, be was active in 
civic and religious affairs and president of the Virginia 
Press Association. Died Richmond, Va., July 8, aged 69. 

Goddard, Dr. Robert H. Scientist. His early experiments 
in rocket propulsion led to the completion of the jet-pro- 
pelled ]^Bne and the “bazooka.” Professor of Physics at 
Clark tTniversity until 1942, when he was employed to 
direct research on jet-propelled aircraft. Died August 10, 
Baltimore. Md., aged 68. 

Goebbefs, Paul Josepfi. Nazi minister for propaganda 
and national enlightenment. Took his doctorate in phi- 
losophy, 1921, at the University of Heidelberg. Became in- 
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terested in Kaziun, 1024 : edited the NatrionaUo^ialitHaehs 
SHefB, a journal run by Grerar and Otto Strasier, who 
were also in charge of the Nazi party in northern Ger- 
many. Met Hitler, 1026, abandoned his earlier, left-wing 
ideas and, 1027. founded his own newspaper Der Angriff. 
District party leader in Berlin, 1026. Elected to the 
Reichstag, 1028, and made ^opaganda leader, 1020. 
Helped to plan and execute the Reichstag fire in February, 
1038. Tn November of the same year, organized the Na- 
tional KtUtur Chamber, by which he extended his controls 
to include virtually the entire cultural life of Germany 
Became a member of Hitler’s Cabinet Council, 1086, and 
in 1044 was Reich trustee for total mobilization for war. 
His suicide at the age of 48 is thought to have taken place 
on or about April 29 in Berlin. 

Oorrell, Col Edgar S. (1691—1045). Pioneer in aviation. 
President of Air Transport Association of America, 1086. 
Died Washin^on, D C , Mar. 5. 

Oould, Frank M. Vice-president and director of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Co. Grandson of Jay Gould. 
Active sportsman ; captain in the Army Air Corps, World 
War II, serving in administrative capacity, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Died Januarv 13, Oyster Bay, L.I . aged 46. 

Oould, Kingdon. Financier. Grandson of Jay Gould. 
Connected for a time with railroads controlled by his 

S randfather. Later president of the Arezzo Realty Co , 
Tew York City; also a mining engineer, sportsman, and 
stock broker. Died New York, aged 68. 

Granach, Alexander. Polish-born actor. Took the title 
role in the anti-Nazi play Professor Mandock, of which 
300 performances were given in Poland. His first film 
role in the U 8. was in 1939, when he appeared with 
Greta Garbo in Ninotchka. His last role was that of 
Tomasino in John Hersey’s A Ttrll for Adano. Died 
New York City, March 16, aged 64. 

Grant, Heber J. Religious leader and businessman. For 
26 years head of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints Once married to three women, he separated 
from two of them in 1890, when polygamy was forbidden 
bv the Church. Pounder and president of the Utah Home 
Fire Insurance Co , established in 1876, and director 
of several banks. Died May 14, Salt Lake City, Utah , 
aged 89. 

Hacha, Emil. Former President of Czechoslovakia, suc- 
ceeding Eduard BeneS, 1938, when the latter’s resigna- 
tion was required by the Nazis. Having ordered his 
counlrj’men not to resist the advancing Germans, he was 
rewarded for his collaboration by being made President 
of the Protectorate of Boliemia-Moravia Died in a prison 
hospital in Prague, June 27, aged 71 

Halsey, Col. Edwin A. Secretary of the U 8 Senate 
after 1933 and Senate employee for 47 years. Known as 
"the 97th Senator” Died Washington, DC, January 
29, aged 64 

Hanfon, Victor H. Publisher of The Birmingham News 
and The Birmingham Age-HeraUl and chairman of the 
board for both publications Died March 7, Birmingham, 
Ala , aged 69 

Hardoen, Theo. Magician Brother of the late Harry 
Huudini. Appeared vrith brother for many jrears and 
later had a part in Hellzapoppin, the musical show 
President for many years of the Society of American 
Magicians Died New York City, January 13, aged 69. 

Harmon, CliflFord B. Real -estate denier and aeronautics 
enthusiast Served in the Lafayette Escadrille in World 
War I. Later devoted much of his wealth to the cause of 
aviation and helped to establish the International League 
of Aviators, 192, *5, which has awarded annually the 
Harmon International Air Trophies for feats in bal- 
loons and airplanes. Died Juno 26, Cannes, France, 
aged 80 

Hay, Charlos M. Former Special Assistant to U.S. At- 
torney General, to defend Railroad Retirement Act and 
counsel for Railway Executive Association in regard to 
legislation afTecting retirement and unemploynient in- 
surance, and serving as executive director of the War 
Manpower Commission at time of his death. Died Jan- 
uary 16, Washington, D C , aged 66. 

Horring, Clyde 1. Governor of Iowa, 1932—36, and U S 
Senator, 1937-42. Supported the New Deal and advo- 
cated Federal censorship of radio scripts. President of 
Herring Motor Co. and the Herrin g-Wissler Co. Died 
Washington, D.C , September 15, aged 66 

Horahoy, Milton S. Industrialist. Experienced three fail- 
ures before making a fortune in the caramel business 
Sold this for $1,000,000 and created out of the profits 
the Hershey Chocolate Corn., for which he later had con- 
structed the town of Hershey, Pa. A philanthropist, he 
set up in 1918 the Hershey Industrial School for Or- 

S han Boys, which he endowed with a fund of $60,000,- 
00. Died Hershey, Pa., October 13, aged 88. 

Himmlor, Hoinrich. Chief of the German Gestapo. Com- 
mitted suicide on May 23 in Luenehurg, Germany, swal- 
lowing cyanide of potassium as he was being examined 
bv a British Army doctor Arrested a short time before, 
Himmler was about to stand trial with other Germans 
charged as war criminals. Born in 1900, he joined the 
Nazi party, 1925, and was director of propaganda 1926- 
30. He became leader of the Schutzstaffel and a member 
of the Reichstag, 1980. He was appointed Chief of the 


Gestapo, 1936, and in 1939 deputy head of the Reich 
administration. Shortly before his oaptura by the British 
he attempted to negotiate through the Swedish Govern- 
ment a separate treaty of peace which excluded Russia 
hut provided for Germany s surrender In the West to 
Great Britain and the U.S. 

Hitler, Adolf. Bom at Braunan, Austria-Hungary, in 
1889, of undistinguished parents. Opposed by his father, 
who refused to permit him to study painting, he was sent 
to an art school by his mother after the death of his fa- 
ther. Moved on to Vienna two years later, after the death 
of his mother. Had many disafTreements with f^ow- 
workers, most of whom were Socialists, and came under 
the influence of Karl Lueger, an anti-Semite who was 
head of the Christian Socialist Party and a strong factor 
in the early formation of Hitler's beliefs. 

Unable to make any progress either in painting or in 
business, he welcomed the beginning of World War I 
as an opportunity to participate in the attempt to in- 
crease the power of Germai^. After the war, during 
which he received an Iron Chross, he decided to enter 
politics. Ordered by some officers of the Bavarian Reichs- 
wehr to observe the operations of the German Workers’ 
Party, he joined a small group which be attempted to 
use in an attempt to destroy the government of Bavana. 
Sentenced to a term of five years, he served only nine 
months, in a prison in Landsberg, Germany, where he 
completed, with the help of Rudolf Hess, Mein Kampf. 
Joined by Goering, Goebbels, von Ribbentrop, Streicher, 
and Roehm, he formed the nucleus of the Nazi Party ana 
won the support of important politicians, financiers, and 
industrialists. 

Nazism grew swiftly. In 1928 the party had 12 seats 
in the Reichstag, in 1930, 107, and in 1932, 230. In 
January, 1933, Hitler was made Chancellor by President 
Paul von Hindenburg, and in June, 1934, when the 
Blood Purge took place, he became master of the Nazi 
Party and of the German state. 

Internationally Hitler's progress was equally rapid. In 
193.5 he ordered the return of the Saar Basin Territory 
to Germany; in 1986 the Rhineland was retaken and 
the anti-Comintern pact signed with Japan. In March, 
1938, Austria was seized, and in September of the same 
year, following Hitler’s negotiations with Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain, the Sudetenland was given to Ger- 
many. In March, 1939, Hitler ordered the seizure of the 
rest of Czechoslovakia and in April demanded territory 
from Poland. Then, having formed the Axis with Italy, 
he signed a non -aggression agreement with Russia. A 
week later, in September, 1939, the invasion of Poland 
and World War II had begun. 

According to the British report, Hitler committed sui- 
cide with his mistress, Eva Braun, whom he was re- 
ported to have just previously married, in private apart- 
ments in the Reichschancellery, April 80. He is thought 
to have shot himself and she to have poisoned herself. 
The bodies are said to have been burned in a nearby 
garden 

HoUti, Eino R. Finnish diplomat. Delegate to the League 
of Nations, 1927—40. Secured recognition of Finland's 
independence at the Pans Peace Conference, 1919. As 
Foreign Minister after World War I, procured assistance 
for Finland from Herbert Hoover. He was responsible, 
1937, for Finland’s resumption of relations with Russia, 
but in 1939, as Finnish delegate, be helped to effect 
ejection of Russia from the Leapie of Nations because 
of her attack on Finland. Forced by the Nazis to leave 
I'mland in 1940, he came to the 17. S. and joined the 
teaching staff of Stanford University. Dr. Holsti is given 
credit for Finland’s punctual retirement of her foreign 
debts. Died August 8, Palo Alto, Calif., aged 64. 

Howo, Dorothy C. Golfer. Only woman to win all four 
of the most important women’s golf championships, 
champion of Scotland, 1905, 1906, 1908; of Great Brit- 
ain, 1909, 1911; of Canada, 1910. 1912; and of the U S., 
1909, 1910, 1924. Killed while hoarding train, Yemasee, 
S 0., week of April 2. Aged 61 

Howoll, Dr. William H. Scientist. Discoverer of heparin, 
which is extracted from the liver and used in the pre- 
vention of blood-clotting. Formerly dean of the medical 
school of Johns Hopkins, he later became director of the 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health. 
Died February 6, Baltimore, Md., aged 85. 

Hughosr Antoinotto C. Wife of Clharles Evans Hughes, 
retired Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. Mem- 
ber of the D.A R., of the Now York Chapter of the So- 
ciety of Mayflower descendants, and of the New York 
Colonial Cluo. Died December 6, 1945, Washington, D.O., 
aged 81. 

Hughot, Hatchor. Playwright. Became famous 1924 
with his Hell-Bent for Heaven, with which he won the 
Pulitzer Prize. Taught playwriting at Columbia Univer- 
sity for many years. Other plays : it’s a Grand Life, The 
Lord Blesses the Archbishop. Died New York, October, 
aged 64. 

Hughes, Mrs. Ruporl. Third w'lfe of Rupert Hughes, the 
writer. Known as an author under her maiden name, 
Elizabeth Patterson Dial. Died Hollywood, Calif., March 
3, aged 42. 

Huizinga, Prof, dohan (1872-194S). Dutch educator. 
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Professor of World History. University of L^den, 1915. 
Seized as hostage by the Nazis, World War II. Author of 
Eraamua, The Science of Hietory, In the Shadow of To- 
Tnorrow. Reported to have died in Netherlands, Mar. 22. 

Hvn, Dr. John O. Educator. Headmaster of the Hun 
School, which he founded in 1914. Former professor of 
mathematics at Princeton, he specialized in tne prepara- 
tion of pupils for that university. Died Trenton, N.J., 
September 15, aged 68. 

Hunt, Lt. JosMh R. Tennis star. National singles cham- 
pion in 1943. Finished course at Annapolis 1941. Killed 
when his plane crashed to the sea near Daytona Beach, 
Fla., February 2, aged 26 

Hunter, Glenn (1896-1945). Actor. Stage and dim star. 
Outstanding success in Merton of the Moviee, Died Dec. 
80, New York. 

Igoe, Bert A. (Hype). Writer and cartoonist for the 
Hearst newspapers, as a specialist in sports. Known for 
the accuracy with which he predicted the outcomes of 
sports events. Died New York, February 12, aged 68 

Jelliffe, Dr. Smith Ely. Psychiatrist and neurologist. Edi- 
tor of The Journal of Nervous and Mental Dieeaeea and 
of The Psychoanalytic Review. Opposed to the imprison- 
ment of the criminally insane Testifying at the trial of 
Harry K. Thaw for the murder of Stanford White, he 
was instrumental in the court’s decision to have Thaw 
removed to a State hospital. Died Huletts Landing, N.Y., 
September 25, aged 79. 

Jenkins, Dr. Burris A. Religious leader and educator. 
Headed a non-denominational community church in Kan- 
sas City, Mo , having served in the ministry for 54 years. 
Edited and publishea the Kansas City Post and published 
The Christian, a weekly journal. President of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky for 6 years. Died El Centro, Calif., 
March 13, aged 76. 

Johnson, Eldridge R. Industrialist Founder of the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co Introduced important improve- 
ments in the recording of sound and sold his interest in 
the business in 1926, reportedly for $40,000,000. Backed 
archeological expeditions to Easter Island and Guatemala 
and gave a fund of $1,000,000 to the University of Penn- 
sylvania for medical research Active in the Republican 
Party, he was the largest individual contributor to the 
Republican National Committee in 1943. Died Camden, 
N.J., November 14, aged 78 

Johnson, Hirom W. Statesman. Important figure in 
American politics since 1912, when llieodore Roosevelt 
selected him to run for the vice-presidencv on the Bull 
Moose ticket. Republican Governor of California. Elected 
to the Senate in 1917, where he opposed U S participa- 
tion in international affairs Fought the Four-Power Pact, 
the London Naval Treaty, the revised neutrality act, and 
assistance to Great Britain. Thought to have been chiefly 
responsible for the failure of Charles Evans Hughes to 
win the presidency in 1916 In bitter disagreement much 
of the time with Presidents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover. Supported the late President Roosevelt tor 
a time in some of his policies but broke with him in 
1937 over the bill for the reorganization of the Supreme 
Court. Died Bethesda, Md., August 6, aged 79. 

Johnson, William E. Advocate of prohibition. Employed 
by the U.S. Indian Service, he was nicknamed “Pussy- 
foot'* because of his catlike pursuit of lawbreakers Went 
on a world tour in 1919 during which he attempted to 
win converts to his cause. Died Binghamton, N.Y., Feb- 
ruary 2, aged 83 

Kaisor, Ooorg. German novelist and playwright. Pio- 
neer in expressionist drama. Driven out of Prussian 
Academy of Art, 1933, along with Thomas Mann and 
Franz Werfel. His plays include Der Protaffonxst, Adri- 
enne Ambrossart, and Morgen bis Mitternacht {From 
Mom till Midnight), which was produced in New York. 
Died Ascona, Switzerland, June 5, aged 67. 

Kalish, Max. Sculptor. Made reputation 20 years ago 
with figures of American working men Engineering and 
industry the themes which interested him. Typical sub- 
jects: the riveter, the telephone lineman, the lumberjack, 
the foundry worker, the athlete. Chief works: “Man of 
Steel,” National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; “The 
Christ” and “Torso,” Cleveland Museum of Art; “Ec- 
stasy” and “Laborer,” Canajoharie (N.Y ) Museum of 
Art; “Man of Power,” Amherst College Museum. Died 
March 18, New York, aged 54 

Kan-in, Field Marshal Prince Kotohite. Japanese states- 
man. Member of the Privy Council and honorary presi- 
dent of the Japanese Red Cross. Chief of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff, 1981—40. Former president of the Japan- 
France Institute and of the Japan-Russia Society. Largely 
inactive or neutral in politics Close friend of Emperor 
Hirohito. Died Jiuianu May 20, aged 80. 

Kam, Willard S. Contract bridge authority. Won the 
national individual title 1981. Won team titles with Hal 
Sims and others. Known as one of the “four horsemen** 
of contract bridge. Died New York, April 28, aged 47. 

Kaufman, Beatrice B. Writer and wife of George S. 
Kaufman Author of two plays. The White-Haired Boy 
and Divided by Three. Died New York, October 6, aged 
50. 

Keane, Deris. Actress. Famous in the role of Margherita 
Cavallina in Romance » 1918. Leading roles in Romeo and 


Juliet, 1919, and The Czarina, 1922. Popular in London 
and New York. Died New York, November 25, aged 64. 

Kemmerer, Dr. Edwin W. Monetary expert. Financial 
adviser to 14 governments engaged in reorganizing their 
monetary systems. Known as the “money doctor.*' Man- 
aging editor of The Economic Bulletin and president of 
the Economists National Committee. Walker Professor of 
International Finance and director of the International 
Finance Section of Princeton University Banking expert 
to the Dawes Committee when it prepared the Dawes 
plan for handling German reparation payments Defended 
gold standard, advocated reduction of Federal expendi- 
ture for unemployment relief, and opposed the Bretton 
Woods monetary proposals. Author of The ABO of the 
Federal Reserve System. President of American Eco- 
nomic Association and member many learned societies. 
Died Princeton, N.J., December 16, aged 70. 

Kem, Jerome. Composer of musical comedy hits since 
1912 Best known compositions were “Make Believe,” 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes,'* “The Way You Look 
Tonight,” and “01* Man River '* Composed scores for 
Show Boat, The Oat and the Fiddle, Music in the Air, 
and Roberta. Several of his songs achieved international 
popularity. His latest score was for Can’t Help Singing, 
with Deanna Durbin. Died New York, November 11, 
aged 60. 

Keyes, Lord Roger. British naval hero. Commander of 
the Dover Patrol in World War 1 Helped to plan and 
execute the attack on Zeebrugge, Belgium, by which the 
Bruges Canal was closed Returned to active service m 
1939. Director of Combined Operations, 1940-41, or- 
ganizer of the Commandos. Member of Parliament, Con- 
servative, 1935-43. Died December 26, Buckingham, 
England, aged 73 

Kiofor, Commodore Dixie. Naval hero of the Pacific 
Executive officer of the aircraft carrier Txconderoga in 
battle off Formosa Commodore Kiefer ap^arod as Cap- 
tain Dixie in the documentary film, The Fighting Lady 
Killed November 11 in a plane crash in the Fishkill 
Mountains, N Y , aged 49. 

Knoblock, Edward. British playwright, born in the 
U.S., who spent most of his time in England and ulti- 
mately became a British subject IIis plays include 1C is 
met, Mdestones, and Grand Hotel, a dramatization of 
the novel by Vicki Baum Wrote numerous films for 
Hollywood, collaborating with Mary Pickford and Doug 
las Fairbanks on The Three Musketeers and The Thief 
of Bagdad. Died London, August 19, aged 71 

Knubel, Rev. Dr. Frederick H. President of the United 
Lutheran Church thirteen times in succession Founder 
and pastor of the Church of the Atonement and pre.si 
dent of the Lutheran World Convention Died New Ro- 
chelle, N Y , October, aged 75 

Koenigsberg, Motes. Journalist President of King Fea- 
tures, International News Service, and other Hearst or 
ganizations. Received French Legion of Honor Medal 
1928. Later resigned positions with Hearst because of 
latter’s ruling that none of his employees might be deco- 
rated by a foreign government. Died New York, Sep- 
tember 21, ajred 67. 

Kenoye, Prince Fumimaro. Japanese premier Born in 
1891, son of Prince Atsumaro Konoye, of the Fujiwara 
nobility At Pans Peace Conference, 1919, as companion 
of Prince Saijonji. Elected president of House of Peers, 
1933; Foreign Minister, 1938; Premier. 1937-39, 1940- 
41 Claimed role of peacemaker Alleged to have contem- 
plated trip to Moscow last summer to terminate Japanese 
participation in the war. Poisoned himself December 1 6, 
Tokyo. Tieft note in which he took responsibility for the 
war against China and declared that he could not endure 
the disgrace of biung tried by an American court 

Kramer, Josef. Nazi commandant of the concentration 
camp at Belsen, Germany Sentenced to be hanged, No- 
vember 17, for murders and atrocities committed under 
his authority. Sentence executed December 13 at Hanieln, 
Germaiiy. 

Krefta, Kamil. Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, 1936— 
38. Aide to Eduard Benfts; former Minister to Vatican, 
Austria, Germany Foreign Minister, 1936—38 Died, 
August 18, in sanitarium, Prague, after release from 
Nazi concentration camp, aged 69 

Lake, Simon. Inventor. Developed first modern subma- 
rine. Sold submarine to foreign countries because U S. 
was not interested until just before World War T In- 
vented even-keel type of submarine torpedo boat and 
underwater sea salvage apparatus Became impoverished, 
largely because of costly treasure-salvage ventures. Died 
Bridgeport, Conn., June 3, aged 79 

Lang, Cosmo Gordon. Prelate of Anglican Church Born 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland 1001—1008, Bishop of Stepney 
and Canon of St. Paul’s; 1908-1928, Archbishop of 
York; 1928—1942, Archbishop of Canterbury. Member of 
the House of Lords and of the royal commission on di- 
vorce. Supported the revised Prayer Book and worked 
for interdenominational unity. Opposed marriage of Ed- 
ward VIII to Mrs Simpson, and was believed to have 
been instrumental In the King’s abdication. Died De- 
cember 5, Richmond, England, aged 81. 

Laniur, Charles Day. Eldest son of the poet-musician, 
Sidney Lanier. Writer, editor, and publisher of American 
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Jtevisiff of Reviewt. Proaident of Mohawk Mining Oo. 
Horseman, gunner, angler, and trainer of sporting dogs. 
Father elected to New York University Hall of Fame, 
October, 1945. Died Greenwich, Oonn., November 17, 
aged 77. 

Larson, Col. Emory E. (‘*Swoda*'). Football coach at Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, 1938-41. Saw action in Pacific, 
World War II. Died Atlanta, Georgia, November 7, aged 
46. 


Loval, Piorro. French collaborationist, executed by fir- 
ing squad, October 15, in Fresnes Prison, Paris. A few 
hours before his execution, he attempted to kill him- 
self by swallowing poison, but was resuscitated. Born in 
1888, Laval was elected to the Ohamber of Deputies as 
a Socialist, 1914, in 1924, re-elected as a Republican. 
Held important posts in various cabinets, becoming Pre- 
mier 19 Jl. Arranged with Pies. Hoover a moratorium 
on reparations. Concluded with Sir Samuel Hoare an 
agreement, 1936, the IToare-Laval Treaty, which ceded 
Italy a large section of Ethiopia By 1939 a zealous ex- 
ponent of peace at any price and of full cooperation 
with Germany. April, 1942, succeeded Admiral Jean- 
Francois Darlan as Premier in the Vichy Government, 
and maintained a policy of collaboration until his exe- 
cution. 

Lovarne, Lucille (1872-1945). Actress Star of many hits 
in London and New York Best known in role of Widow 
Cagle in Lulu VoUmer’s Sun-Up. Died Hollywood, Calif., 
Mar 6. 

Lea, Col. Luke. Industrialist. Controlled many banks 
and newspapers during the twenties, but suffered severe 
losses in 1929. Attracted much attention shortly after 
World War 1, when he made an unsuccessful attempt to 
kidnap Kaiser Wilhelm from Doom. U S. Senator at 40. 
Imprisoned for bank fraud, 1934. Died November 18, 
Nashville, Tennessee, aged 66 

Lee, Vice Admiral Willis A. With Admiral Mare A. 
Mitscher, directed attack on Truk and other points in 
the Carolines Best known for direction of action off 
Guadalcanal With only two battleships and few de- 
stroyers, Admiral Lee opposed a Japanese force which, 
scout planes reported, constituted the entire Japanese 
licet Died August 26, Casco Bay, Me , aged 57 

Lehman, Irving. Chief Judge of the New York State 
Court of Appeals. Liberal interpreter of the law. Presi- 
dent of the Young Men's Hebrew Association. Active in 
religious organizations Wrote the unanimous opinion of 
the court in the case of Carmen Barber, member of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, who had been convicted by the U.S. 
Supremo Court of distributing and attempting to sell 
religious muteriulu without a license. Judge Lehman’s 
decision reversed the conviction. Died September 22, 
Port Chester, N Y , aged 69 

Ley, Robert. Violent anti-Semite and former leader of 
the Labor Front in Germany Hanged himself in his cell, 
October 25, while awaiting trial in Nuremberg as a war 
criminal Born in 1890, he entered the Nazi Party, 1924, 
and was placed in charge of the Rhineland, Became a 
Nazi deputy, 1938, and leader of the party in Munich, 
1931. In 1932, succeeded Gregor Strasser in command 
of the entire organization in Germany, and was elected 
to the Reichstag From 1933 on, directed the Labor 
Front, controlling 25 to 30 million workers and exacting 
absolute obedience to his orders Edited W estdeutscher 
Beobachter, organ of Nazism in western Germany. Cap- 
tured in Austria, May 16 

Liddell, Rev. Eric. Missionary to China. Appeared in the 
Olympic Games in Puns, 1924 A theology student at the 
time, he declined to run on Sunday but sot a world’s 
record the following Monday, running the 400-meter 
dash in 47.6 seconds. Died May, aged 44, in a Japanese 
internment camp. 

Lindsay, Sir Ronald. British Ambassador to the U.S. 
1930-39. Began career as diplomat in 1905, when he 
served as attach^. Later served in Istanbul, Berlin, and 
Washington. Important in securing Anglo-American unity 
through trade pacts Died August 8, Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, aged 68. 

Lloyd George, David. British statesman and former 
Prime Minister. Born in 1863 and elected when he was 
27 to the House of Commons. A radical opponent of 
wealth and privilege, attacking royalty, landlords, the 
liquor interests, capitalists in general, and the Church of 
England. Chancellor of the Exchequer 1908, when he 
sponsored the People’s Budget, making drastic increases 
in the taxation of great wealth Later supported the Par- 
liament Bill of 1911, which limited sharply the power 
of the House of Lords. Became Prime Minister, rralaciiyp 
Asquith, shortly after the beginning of World war I, 
when he assumed control of virtually all ministries. In- 
strumental in the entrance of the U.S. into the war and 
in the appointment of Marshal Foch as commander of 
all Allied military forces. Kept in office by a general 
election which he called for after the armistice, he at- 
tempted throughout the treaty settlement at Versailles to 
mediate between the two extremes represented by Wilson 
and Olemenceau. At about the same time factions devel- 
oped within his government over the problems of settling 
the national strike of 1919 and of removing the threat 
of war with Turkey. Conferred with Irish leaders in 


1921, helping to create the Irish Free State, and re- 
tired from office October 19, 1922. A short time before 
his death he received the title of David, Ist Earl of 
Dwyfor. Died March 26, Llanystumdwy, Wales. 

Lopez, Encaraacien (Argentinita). Dancer. Born Buenos 
Aires, educated Spain Organized the Madrid Ballet, 
1932, with the late Garcia Lorca. Famous for perform- 
ance in The Three-Cornered Hat, with I^teonide Massine. 
Appeared in PriorU%e8 of 1942. Died New York, Sep- 
tember 24, aged 47. 

Lumsden, Lt. Gen. Herbert (1897—1945). British military 
leader. Special representative of Great Britain with Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. Killed in air attack Jan. 6 on 
U.S warship in Pacific 

McCain, Vice Admiral John S. Commanded naval aircraft 
in the South Pacific, 1942 Later, under Admiral Halsey 
of the third fleet, in charge of Naval Operation for Air, 
and the Bureau of Naval Aeronautics Head of Task 
force 38, he carried war to Japan, approaching main- 
land at end of war Died September 6, Coronado, Cali- 
fornia, aged 61. 

McCloy, Lt. Com. John. Naval hero. One of eight men 
to receive Congressional Medal of Honor twice Awarded 
it first for heroism in the Boxer Rebellion, 1900, and 
second for his bravery in an attack on the Customs 
House, Vera Cruz, 1914 Aged 69 

McCormack, John. Irish tenor. Born of poor parents, 
he became most famous of all Irish ballad singers 1907, 
made debut at Covent Garden in Cavalleria Rustieana; 
first U.S. appearance, 1909, at Manhattan Opera House 
in La Travxata. Later with Chicago Grand Opera Co., 
Metropolitan Opera Co , Monte Carlo Opera Cn. Became 
U.S citizen, 1919 Died September 16, Booterstown, 
near Dublin, Eire, aged 61 

MacDougall, Aiico Foote. Operator of restaurants and 
author of cookbook Started business with capital of 
$38 and developed an organization whose receipts were 
at one time about $2,000,000 Entrusted the business to 
other persons, 1930, under whose management it went 
into the hands of the receivers in 22 months Resumed 
control of the business later, putting it buck on a pay- 
ing basis. Died New York, February 10, aged 78. 

MacRory, Josaph, Cardinal. Irish religious leader. Op- 
posed stationing of British and American troops in Ulster 
during World War II. Defended Irish neutrality and op- 
posed conscription in Ulster counties. Was descended 
from ’’the Burnderries,” an Irish clan whose members 
revolted against British rule in 1608 and destroyed 
Londonderry. Died October 13, Armagh, Northern Ire- 
land, aged 84. 

Mahar, Pramiar Ahmed (Potha). Egyptian statesman 
Headed the Cabinet, October, 1944, succeeding Mu.stafa 
Nahas Pasha, who was removed from office by King 
Farouk A moderate in his views, wanting sovereignty but 
believing that no changes could be made until the end of 
the war. Shot and killed February 24 in Parliament as 
he was reading Egypt’s declaration of war against Gei- 
many and Japan, aged 57. 

Mallaby, Brig. A. W. (Jommander of British troops in 
Surabaya, Java. Killed October 30, by Indian nationalists 
as he was about to confer with the leaders. 

Malenay, Francis T. Prominent Democrat, Senator from 
Connecticut Supported much progressive legislation un- 
der New Deal, and shortly before his death prepared a 
bill intended to improve Congressional procedure. Start- 
ing as counterman in a lunchroom, he became city editor 
of the Meriden Record, Mayor of Meriden, Congressman, 
and Senator Died January 16, Menden, Conn , aged 51 

Margot, Countess of Oxford and Asquith British author 
Mamed Herbert Asquith, Prime Minister of England, 
during World War I and came to know and write about 
roost of the English celebrities of her day Descriptions 
of them noted for frankness. Her works included More 
or Lean about Myself and Off the Record. Died London, 
England, August 28, aged 81. 

Marks, Edword B. Music publisher President of the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. and publisher of nearly 
20,000 songs, including some of the work of Jerome 
Kern, Sigmund Romberg, and Rodgers and Hart Most 
famous were “A Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight,” 
*Tda, Sweet as Apple Cider,” “My Gal Sal,” and ‘‘Pa- 
rade of the Wooden Soldiers.” Died Mineola, L 1., De- 
cember 17, aged 80. 

Mariott, Sir John A. English historian. Authority on 
the Victorian period and English constitutional law. 
Member of Parliament, Conservative, and Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. Works included Makers of 
Modern Italy, George Canning and Exs Times, and Bng- 
Ixsh Political Instxtutions. Died Llandindod, Wales, June 
7, aged 86 

Mascagni, Pietro. Italian composer. Known mainlv for 
his Cavalleria Rustieana Other works included symphonic 
compositions and church and chamber music. Other op- 
eras were Iris, Le Maaohere, and Isobel. Last work, 
1935, was II Nerone. Collaborationist under Fascist rule. 
Died Rome, August 2, aged 82. 

Mercer, James (SW. Writer. Expert on baseball. Oolum- 
nitt on The New York American. Founder of Baseball 
Writers Association of America. Died New York. June 19, 
aged 64. 
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MUrriciin, Dr. John C. Paleontologitit. President emeritus 
of Carnegie institution of Washington, of which he 
had been director for eighteen years. In charge of nu- 
merous explorations. Important study of the Maran civi- 
lisation in Mexico. Author of many scientific works : Cave 
Exploration, Seieneo m Mobtluation, Science and Human 
Taluee, Ultimate Valuee of Science. Died Oakland. Calif.. 
October 80, aged 76. 

Monaco, James V. Composer of popular songs. Most 
recent success was *‘Six Lessons from Madame La Zon- 
ga.'* Earlier successes were “You’re Gonna Lose Your 
Gal,” “If 1 Had My Way,” and “You Made Me Love 
You.” Songs featured in several films. Died Beverly Hills, 
Calif., October 16, aged 60 

Moncada, Oon. Jes4 Mario. Statesman. President of 
Nicaragua, 1029-88. Minister of Government, 1944. Died 
Nicaragua, Feb. 28, aged 76. 

Morgan, Dr. Thomas H. Scientist Research on fruit-fly 
led to formulation of theory of genes as heredity deter- 
minants. Awarded Nobel Prize in 1933 for studies in 
genetics Professor of Biology at California Institute of 
Technology. Author of Evolution and Adaptation, Experv- 
niental Zoology, and Embryology and Oenetxce. Died 
Pasadena, Calif., December 4, aged 59. 

Morosco, Oliver. Theatrical producer. Began career as 
acrobat Earliest successes were The Bird of Paradite 
and Peg o’ My Heart. Many productions followed until 
1927. Experienced financial reverses and became in- 
volved in extensive litigation. Lost fortune and control 
of theaters in California and New York. Died Holly- 


wood, Calif., August 25, aged 69. 

Moses, Son. John. Senator from N.D. First Democrat 
to represent this State in the Senate, having defeated 
Gerald P. Nye in the fall election of 1944. Also Governor 
of North Dakota three terms. Died Rochester, Minn., 
March 3, aged 60. 

Mussolini, Benito. Italian dictator summarily executed 
with his mistress, Clara Petacci, and sixteen other Fas- 
cists by Partisans, April 28, near Milan. The bodies were 
removed to a square in Milan, where Mussolini had 
founded his movement, and two days later were buried 
secretly in the potter’s field section of the Maggiore 


cemetery. 

Born in the province of Forll, Italy, in 1883, Mussolini 
studied in Switzerland, from which he was expelled be- 
cause of his radicalism. Edited Avanti, Italian Socialist 
newspaper, 1912-14. Started own newspaper, II Popolo 
d’ltalia, which urged that Italy enter the war on the 
side of the Allies. After Italy entered the war, he en- 
listed in the Italian Army, serving as a private until 
February, 1917, when he returned to his position as 
editor of Jl Popolo d’ltalm. Campaigned against Com- 
munism and organized his Faecio di Comhattimento, 
March, 1919. Led his followers in march on Rome, 1922. 
Asked by Victor Emmanuel to form new government 
when the Facta Cabinet resigned. Mussolini then as- 
sumed control of several ministries, changed the electoral 
laws, and si^pressed all opposition. First crisis June, 
1924, when Giacomo Matteotti, a Socialist and virtually 
the only politician who openly defied the dictator, was 
kidnapped and murdered oy Fascists. Indignation blazed 
over this murder, but the Dace, after giving the Socialist 
leader a military funeral, introduced even stronger meas- 
ures, assuming control of capital and labor, fixing wages 
and hours, limiting profits, prohibiting strikes, and sub- 
jecting profesBional and agricultural workers to Fascist 
codes. Signed treaty, 1929, with the Pope by which the 
sovereignty of the Vatican City was recognized. 

Ordered invasion of Ethiopia, 1985, in the face of 
opposition by Great Britain and the League of Nations, 
and sent Italian troops to support Franco in Spain. Re- 
pudiated the League of Nations, 1937, because it had 
attempted to impose sanctions against Italy during the 
Ethiopian campaign. Established a corporative state in 
Italy, 1937, and discontinued, 1938, the Chamber of 
Deputies. After Munich, 1988, he joined Hitler, forming 
the Axis, and the following year annexed Albania. 

He declared war against the Allies in June, 1940. A 
few successes were achieved against the British in North 
Africa, but by the end of 1942 defeat was imminent. 
Removed from office July, 1948, as a temporary govern- 
ment, headed by Marshal Pietro Badoglio, prepared to 
negotiate an armistice with the Allies. Mussolinrs escape 
from jail, with the assistance of the Germans, followed, 
and his formation of the “Republican Fascist Govern- 
ment.*' He then had executed Count Oiano, his son-in-law. 
Marshal de Bono, and others who had been Immediately 
responsible for his downfall. Mussolini was arrested as he 
was on his way from Italy into Switzerland. 

Nozlmova, Alla. Russian actress. Born in Crimes in 
1879, the daughter of a chemist. Studied music in Swit- 
zerland and Odessa, becoming proficient enough to play 
first violin under Tchaikovsky and Rimski-Korsakov. In- 
terested in the theater when she was seventeen and 
coached by Stanislavski. First appearance in New York, 
190^ following tours of Europe. Signed contract with 
the Schuberts and given a role in Hedda Oahler, in which 
she was to successful that she was given many other 
roles in Ibsen and became a leading interpreter of him. 
Later appeared in films, ITar Brides and Salome. Re- 


turned to the stage, 1928, in production by Eva Le 
Gallienno of Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard and O’Neill's 
Mourning Becomes Electro. Died Hollywood, Calif., 
August 13. 

Neumonn, Wladyslaw. Polish statesman and Minister 
to Mexico. Minister to Norway 1931-42, leaving when it 
was occupied by the Germans and proceeding to London, 
where he served as Minister from the Polish Government- 
in-Exile to the Norwegian Government-in-£xile. Appointed 
to hiB post in Mexico 1942. Died New York, January 24, 
aged 52. 

Neuroth, Dr. Otto (1882-1945). Viennese sociologist. 
Inventor of the isotype method of presenting statistics. 
Editor of The International Encyclopedia of Unified Sci- 
ence. Died at Oxford University, England, Dec. 22. 

Newberiy, Truman H. Secretary of the Navy under 
Theodore Roosevelt. Elected to Senate 1918 over Henry 
Ford. Convicted of electioneering but acquitted by Su- 
preme Court. Resigned seat in Senate. Died Grosse Point, 
Mich., aged 81. 

Nichols, John C. Vice-president of Transcontinental 
and Western Airlines, Inc. Congressman from Oklahoma, 
1935—45. Manager of international operations for T.W.A 
Killed, Nov. 7, while making a survey flight from Asmara, 
Eritrea, to Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. His plane, an Army 
B-25, crashed. Aged 49. 

Neck, Albert Jay. Critic, essayist, historian. Edited 
Freeman magazine and contributed many articles to the 
Atlantic Monthly and the American Mercury. Trenchant 
critic of the New Deal. Disliked labor unions, universal 
suffrage, free public libraries, newspapers, and other ex- 
pressions of democracy. Author of Our Enemy the State 
and Memoirs of a Superfiuous Man. Died Wakefield, RI., 
August 19, aged 72 

Norfolk, Dowager Duchett of (Gwendolen Mory). Mother 
of present Duke of Norfolk, Parliamentary Secretary of 
Foods during World War JI. Startled England, 1929, by 
attempting to exact feudal payments from tenants living 
on her property in Scotland. Died August 28, aged 68, 
on her estate near Gretna Green, Scotland. 

Norris, Charles O. Novelist Husband of Kathleen Nor- 
ris, writer of numerous best-sellers. An internationalist in 
foreign affairs and a Republican, whereas his wife was 
an isolationist and a Democrat Author of several novels, 
most of them controversial in subject matter. Brass, Seed, 
Bread, Brieka without Straw. Died Palo Alto, Calif , 
July 25, aged 64 

Norton, William W. Publisher. President and editor 
in chief of W. W. Norton A Co , Inc. Specialized in text- 
books until 1927, when he began to include books on art, 
architecture, and literature. Best sellers handled by the 
company were Mathematves for the Million, An American 
Doctor’s Odyssey, and Burma Surgeon. Fiction published 
after 1929. Died New York, November 7, aged f>4 

Noyes, Alexander D. (1862—1945). Journalist Financial 
editor of The New York Times. Author of a financial 
history of U.S Believer in “sound money.*’ Died Apr 22, 
New York. 

O'Hara, Fiske. Singer and actor. Appeared in Rohm 
Hood and many other Broadway productions. Acted in 
films, having a part in Change of Heart. Best known for 
hiB rendition of Irish ballads. Died August, Hollywood, 
Calif., aged 67. 

Oreomuno, Ricardo J. Statesman of Costa Rica. Held 
many important posts in diplomacy and m various de- 
partments of the government. President of the Congress 
of Costa Rica and of the Supreme Court Elected Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica m 1910, 1924, and 1932 Diod San 
Jo 84, Costa Rica, January 4, aged 85. 

Oumanzky, Constantina. Soviet Ambassador to Mexico 
and Central America and formerly Ambassador to the 
U S., 1939—41. Veteran of the revolution of 1917. Posi- 
tion in the U.S. complicated by the Russo-Finnish war 
Sent to Mexico to win good will and recognition for the 
Soviet Union from the Latin American nations. Killed in 
plane accident in Mexico City, January 25, agod 43. 

Partridge, Sir Bernard. British cartoonist for Punch. 
Joined the staff of the magazine 54 years ago. Quiet 
humor and forceful, realistic drawing Had worked in 
water color and oils. Knighted, 1925, for his work. Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at the Royal Academy. Died London, 
England, August 10. aged 84. 

Patch, Lt. Oen. Alexander M. Commander of the U.S. 
Seventh Army in France and Austria. Led troops, 1943, 
in the Guadalcanal campaign. Just before his death he 
was appointed head of a hoard to determine the size and 
nature of the postwar forces of the U.S. Died San 
Antonio, Texas, November 21, aged 56. 

Patton, Oilbort (Burt L. StandiJi). Author of the Frank 
and Dick Merriwell books, adventure stories for bovs. 
Total writings thought to approximate 40 million words. 
Sold first story when he was 17 and found position with 
a firm of “pulp-fiction* ' publishers. Sold the Merriwell 
Btoriea outright to Street and Smith, none bringing more 
than $150. In financial difficulties, 1940, and joined son 
in California. Completed, 1941, Mr. Frank Merriwell, a 
novel which described his hero as a man advanced in 
years. Died Vista, Calif., January 16, aged 49. 

Patton, Oonaral George, Jr. Military leader. Won great- 
est fame as Commander of the Third Army in Africa, 
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France, and Germany Born in 1886, he entered Virginia 
Military Institute when he was 18 and proceeded to West 
Point one year late:^ joining the cavalry after graduation 
from the Academy. Early advocate of the tank, he put his 
ideas into practice during World War I by establishing 
at Langres, France, a tank school for the training oi 
American soldiers. Then led the 304tli tank brigade in 
the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives Between 
the wars advanced from captain to major-general Dis- 
persed the Bonus Army in Washington, 1932. Trained 
the Second Armored Division, 1940. Placed in charge of 
the First Armored Corns, and leader of the Second Corps 
in French Morocco, November, 1942. Led the Seventh 
Army to victory over the Germans in North Africa, 1943. 
Widelj^ criticized, November, 1948, for slapping a soldier 
suffering from battle fatigue Later made public apology 
for action. 

He was made Commander of the Third Army, in Nor- 
mandy, shortly after D Day. Led his troops across France 
to Metz and the Moselle River, 1944. Brought his troops 
up from the south to remove the dangerous German 
salient in the Ardennes 

He was relieved of his command of the Tliird Army, 
October, 1945, because of his disposition to use former 
Nazis as administrators On December 9 his sedan collided 
with an Army truck just north of Mannheim, Germany, 
and he suffered a broken neck. Ills death, resulting from 
congestion of the lungs, took place December 21 in an 
Army hospital in Ileidelberg lie was buried at Hamm, 
Luxembouig 

He had led his troops through six countries and across 
six major rivers and hud been responsible for the capture 
of approximately 750,000 Germans and for the death or 
incapacitation of about 500,000 more A danng tacticiau, 
he planned hiu campaigns carefully and took care not to 
expose his troops unnecessarily 

Pavoiini, Alessandro. Italian Secretary of State, exe- 
cuted with Mussolini on April 2H bv the Partisans A 
veteran of the party, he had participated in the march on 
Rome in 1922, and was Secretary of the Fascist Pro- 
vincial Confederation, President of Confederation of 
Fascist Professions and Arts, President of the National 
Institute for Cultural Relations W’lth Foreign Countries, 
and, 1939—43, Minister of National Enlightenment. His 
function here was similar to that of Joseph Goebbels un- 
der Hitler in Germany, to suppress individual opinion 
and force the press to publish only the government’s in- 
terpretation of news Aged 42 

Pendargast, Thomas V. Democratic politician from Mis- 
souri, son of Irish immigrants Starting as cashier in a 
saloon, he progressed from small posts in the local govern- 
ment to the position of “political boss “ Controlling pa- 
tronage, his authority in the State of Missouri was vir- 
tually unquestioned. In 1939, the Federal Government 
found him guilty of tax evasion to the extent of $443,550 ; 
sentenced to a term of one year and three months in Leav- 
enworth Penitentiary, he was released under probation, 
1940, having served a year and a day of Ins sentence His 
political organization, which his nephew attempted to 
maintain, retained only a fraction of its oripnal power 
Credited with starting the career of President Harry 
Truman. Died January 26, Kansas City, Mo., aged 75 

Phipps, Sir Eric (1875—1946) British statesman. Am- 
bassador to Germany, 1933-37, to France, 1937—39. Early 
prophet of war with Germany. Died London, England, 
Aug 13 

Pratt, Frederic B. Brooklyn educator. For many >ears 
head of Pratt Institute, established by his father, Charles 
Pratt, co-founder with John D. Rockefeller, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Established Museum of Science and 
Industry at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, served as president 
1928—85. Active in real estate and a member of many 
Bocieties. Died Glen Cove, L.I., May 3, aged 80 

Pratt, Herbert L. Sportsman and multimillionaire. For- 
merly chairman of the board, Socony-Vacuum. Started as 
clerk with the Standard Oil Co. Advocated improvement 
of working conditions by iiicans of pensions, insurance, 
and shorter hours for the employees. Died February, New 
York, aged 74. 

Pueyrredon, Honorio. Argentine statesman. Former 
Foreign Minister and Ambassador to Washington. Foreign 
Minister under President Hipolito Irigoyen during World 
War I. Helped to maintain Argentine neutrality through- 
out. Headed Argentine delegation to the sixth Pan- 
American Congress at Havana, Cuba, 1928, withdrawing 
because the Congress refused to adopt a reciprocal tariff 
proposal of Irigoyen. Defeated as Radical candidate for 
Governor of the province of Buenos Aires, 1935. Died 
Buenos Aires, September 23, aged 73. 

Pyle, Ernie. War correspondent and columnist; Pulitzer 
Prize winner. Killed instantaneousW by machine gun fire 
on le Shima, about 8 miles west of Okinawa. Born in 1900 
on a small farm in Dana, Indiana, he left home at 18 to 
enter the School of Journalism at Indiana University. 
Leaving in his last year, he worked on several new^apers 
and in 1925 married Miss Geraldine Siebolds. Worked 
successively on the N.Y. Evening World, the N.Y. Pat, 
and the Wa^ington Post on which he became managing 
editor. Assigned to conduct Heywood Broun’e column in 
the latter's absence, Pyle wrote simple, chatty descriptions 


of anto tours which he had taken with hie wife and so 
impressed the editor in chief that he was assigned to 
travel about the country and record his observations. 
Went to England, 1940, and described the British reac- 
tion to the war. In Africa he began to achieve his reputa- 
tion as an inteipreter of the ordinary soldier. Covered 
action in Italy, France, Germany, and became enormonidy 
popular. His style was simple, direct and sincere; his 
obaervations accurate; his point of view humble and 
sympathetic. His death occurred April 18. Best known 
works are Ernie Pyle xn England, Here la Your War. 

Pyle, Geraldine Siebolds. Widow of Correspondent Ernie 
Pyle She accompanied him before the war in all his 
travels as a roving reporter. Married 1925, they were 
divorced 1942, and remarried in 1943. Died, November 
23, Albnqnerqne, New Mexico, aged 45. 

Quisling, Vidkun. Former Premier of Norway. Gave the 
new term of opprobrium, quisling, to modern languages. 
Executed by a firing squad in Askerhus Fortress, Oslo, 
October 24, at the age of 68. Sentenced to death by the 
Norwegian Supreme Court on 24 counts which induded 
embezzlement, murder, and military and civilian treasons. 
A diplomat 1918-80. Political career began with appoint- 
ment, 1931, as Minister of Defense in the Farmers' Party 
Government. Helped to execute the nation's disarmament 
program His party lost control, 1936, and he was inactive 
until 1940, when he was made puppet premier by the 
Germans. Most important of the court findings was that 
he plotted with the Germans to accomplish the invasion 
of Norway. His defense was that if Germany had won the 
war, Norway would have benefited. He charged that 
Trygve Lie, Foreign Minister in the Labor Party, had 
schemed to cede northern Norway to Russia. 1038, estab- 
lished own party, the National Union, whose pronam 
included the suppression of Communism and labor unions 

Raiziut, Dr. Grorge W. Russian chemist. 1914, formed 
Dermatological Research and Laboratory Co. with Dr. 
Jay Frank Schamberg and Dr. John A. Kolmer. Syn- 
thesized arsenic bismuth compound used for syphilis. 
Headed research in dermatology in the Abbott Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia. Responsible for the development of 
metaphin, a powerful antiseptic, and of diasone, possibly 
important in the cure of tUDerculosis. His research with 
the sulfa drugs led to their general use in medicine. Died 
July 16, Atlantic City, N.J., aged 61 

Ramsay, Admiral Sir Bertram H. British naval hero 
Allied Naval Commander in Chief since 1944. Helped 
Admiral Sir Andrew Brown Ounningliam to plan the sea 
invasion of Africa, and planned the soa invasions of 
Sicily and France. Organized the fleet to rescue approxi- 
mately 390,000 soldiers at Dunkirk and later cleared the 
port of Antwerp to speed aid to the troops in France 
Killed in plane crash on tup to London, January 2, 
aged 62. 

Rand, Dr Edward K. (1871-1945). Educator. Professor 
Emeritus of Latin at Harvard College Internationally 
known authority on the classics. Died Cambridge, Mass., 
Oct. 28. 

Randall, Rear Admiral Albert. Former captain of the 
Leviathan and the Manliuttan Noted for numerous 
rescues at sea. Retired 1939 after 40 years of service, but 
appointed commandant of the U S Maritime Service 
when World War II began. Died December 1, Bethesda, 
Md . aged 66 

Ranaall-Macivst, David (1673-1945). Archeologist and 
author Explorations in Egypt, South Africa, and Italy 
Author of viUanovans and Earl^ Etruscans. Italy before 
(he Romans, and Greek Cities m Italy and Sieuy. Died 
New York, Apr. 30. 

Rapee, Erno. Director of music at the Music Hall, Radio 
City. Bom in Hunga^, 1891, where he began a career 
in music as pianist. Came to U.S. 1912. Conducted at 
the Fox Theater in Philadelphia and at the Rialto, Capitol, 
and Roxy Theaters in New York. Composer of songs: 
“Diane" and "Charmaine." Director of music for Warner 
Brothers and the National Broadcasting Co Awarded 
the Mahler Medal of Honor for conducting of Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony. Died New York, June 26. 

Reid, Rank R. Congressman from Illinois, 1928-34. 
Defended unsuccessfully the late Brigadier-General Wil- 
liam Mitchell when the latter was court-martialed for 
criticism of naval and military aviation. Died Aurora, 
Illinois, January 25, aged 66. 

Reinhardt, Paul. Art dealer and head of the Reinhardt 
Galleries. N.Y. His most successful one-man show was 
an exhibition of the work of the Spanish painter, Zuloaga, 
which was seen by approximately 70,000 persons. He was 
the first American dealer to give Marc Chagall, the Rus- 
sian painter, a chance to exhibit his work in a gallery. 
Died New York, January 13, aged 66 

Ricci, Renate. Fascist editor and writer. Executed on 
or about April 28, near Milan. Served under Gabriele 
d’Annunzio when the latter seized Fiume. 1919. Head 
of II Babilla, a Fascist youth organization, and Minister 
of Corporations, 1989—40. In charge of the Republican 
Fascist Militia, 1943, aged 49. 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano. 82d President of the U.S., 
he had begun his fourth term in office at the time of bis 
deatii. Bom in Hyde Park, N.Y., Jan. 80, 1882, he at- 
tended Groton, and Harvard University, receiving his A B. 
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in 1004. Married in 1905 to his sixth cousin, Anna Elea- 
nor Boosevelt, he completed his studies at Columbia Law 
School and passed the bar examination in 1907 Served 
as State Senator 1910—13, when he opposed the power of 
Tammany in New York politics, and as assistant secre- 
tary of the Navy, 1913-20 Stricken with poliomyelitis 
August, 1921, he made a slow recovery, Anally discarding 
crutches and moving about thereafter with the aid of 
canes and braces. Returned to politics 1924, when he 
became a prominent Agure in the Democratic Party. 
Elected Governor of New York 1928, serving in that 

E osition until 1932. Secured the creation of the St. 
lawrence Power Authority 

Elected President 1938, when the nation was in the 
severest depression of its history, he initiated many legis- 
lative and administrative reforms. These included the 
bank holiday and emergency banking controls, legisla- 
tion for the repeal of prohibition, and a farm-subsidy 
measure under which the Agricultural Ad 3 U 8 tnient Ad- 
ministration was set up. Other laws established the 
Civilian. Conservation Corps, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
Home Owners* Loan Corp , an expanded Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., the National Recovery Administration, 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and the Works Progress 
Administration. The climax of his period in ofhoe took 
place in his third term, with the entrance of the U S. 
into World War II. Mobilizing the nation for war took 
the place of the problem of restoring it to prosperity. At 
the time of his death victory was almost at hand. 

Mr. Roosevelt died April 12 in his home at Warm 
Springs, Georgia, of a cerebral hemorrhage. He was 
buried April 15 at his estate, Hyde Park, N.Y. 

Ross, Maj. Osn. Maurice. Commander of the U S Third 
Armored Division. Fought in Africa, Sicily, and Italy. 
Helped to break a German counterattack in Normandy, 
closed the gap at Argentan-Falaise, and later led his men 
through the West Wall Repeatedly distinguished for 
bravery and inspiring leadership. Killed in action near 
Paderborn, Germany, March 30, aged 48. 

Rothonstein, Sir William. English writer and painter. 
Principal of the Royal College of Art, 1920—35 and at- 
tached to the Royal Air Force, as unofficial artist, since 
1939 Painted celebrities and wrote memoirs Men and 
Memories since Fifty, containing anecdotes about well- 
known people, such as Pablo Picasso, Albert Einstein, 
and H. G Wells, with whom he was acquainted Died 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, England, February 14, aged 73. 

da Rothschild, Baroness Nslly. Member of the famous 
banking family Prominent in French society before leav- 
ing France to escape the Nazis Active in chanties, she 
was serving as a nurse in a New York hospital at the 
time of her death. Died New York, January 8, aged 68. 

Rupartus, Mof. Oen. William H. Military leader. Com- 
mandant of Marine Corps Schools at Quantico, Va Served 
in the Solomons and Palau islands during World War 11. 
Received Navy Gross from Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
and Distinguished Service Medal from General Douglas 
MacArthur. Died Washington, D 0., March 25, aged 56. 

Russall, Dr. Jamas E. Educator. Instrumental in the 
merger of Teachers College and Columbia University 
Raised standards of teacher education and introduced 
seientiAc methods Professor of education at Teachers 
College, 1897-1927, and dean emeritus at his death. 
Directed its growth from a private, normal school, with 
an enrolment of 169, to a college of 5,000 students and a 
staff of 250, with an endowment, 1927, of $3,000,000. 
Author of The Extension of University Training in Eng- 
land and America, German Higher Schools, The History, 
Organization, and Method of Secondary Education in 
Germany, Trends tn American Education, Died Trenton, 
N.J., November 4, aged 81. 

Ryan, Msgr. John A. Roman Catholic educator. Ap- 
pointed Domestic Prelate 1933 by Pope Pius XT. Profes- 
sor of moral theology and sociology Catholic University, 
Washington, 1915-39 Director Of social action of Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. Advocate of child 
labor legislation, minimum wage laws, and collective bar- 
gaining Supporter of the late President Roosevelt. Author 
of A Living Wage, A Better Economic Order, and Dis- 
tributive Justice, Died St. Paul, Minn., September 16, 
aged 76. 

Saltan, Falix. Viennese essayist, playwright, and novelist. 
Fame in the U.S. based on stones of animal life, best 
known of which, Bambi, was made into an animated 
cartoon, 1942, by Walt Disney. Other works: The City 
Jungle, Florian, A Forest World. Early in career used 
as pen name “Martin Finder.” Pled from Austria at time 
of invasion bv Germans. Died Zurich, Switzerland, Oc- 
tober 8, aged 76. 

Sandrich, Mark. Motion-picture producer and director. 
Directed musical films featuring Ginger Rogers and Fred 
Astaire Other films: Man about Town, Skylark, Holiday 
Inn. Died Hollywood, Calif., Mar. 4. 

Sanford, Dr. Steadman V. Educator. Chancellor of the 
University System of Georgia. Founder and first president 
of the Southern Conference, an intercollegiate athletic 
body. Protested against Governor Eugene Talmadge's 
removal of ten teachers who supported what Talmadge 


called racial co-education. Believed in limited assistance 
to college athletes. Died Atlanta, Georgia, September 15, 
aged 74. 

Schalling, Dr. Felix E. Scholar. Authority on the Eliza- 
bethan period. Professdr of English literature at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1893—1929 His works in- 
clude: The EMlish Chronicle Play, History of Elizabethan 
Drama, The English Lyric. Died Mt. Vernon, N.Y., De- 
cember, aged 87. 

Schrambs, Archbishop Joseph. Religious leader. Born in 
Bavaria. Head of the Roman Catholic diocese in Cleve- 
land Writer of hymns. Emphasized responsibilities of the 
priest in secular affairs. Outspoken opponent of Prohibi- 
tion and supporter of the late President Roosevelt in 
many of his policies, until 1940. Died Cleveland, No- 
vember 2, aged 79. 

Scorza, Carlo. Fascist editor and publisher. Executed 
with Mussolini, April 28, near Milan by Partisans 
Founder and editor of ll Popolo Toscana. Organized 
shortly after World War I a corps of desperadoes whom 
he placed at the service of Mussolini when the latter was 
about to march into Rome. Member of the Grand Council 
of the Fascist party and Director of the State Press De- 
partment Appointed Secretary-General of the party, 1943, 
in which position he was required to eliminate discontent 
over failure to prosecute the war successfully, aged 64. 

Saabrook, William. Author. Wiote The Magic Island 
and Jungle Ways, in which he told, respectively, of his 
adventures among the voodoo worshipers of Haiti and 
the natives of Africa. Best known for Asylum, 1935, in 
which he described a cure that ho took for alcoholism 
Died Rhinebeck, N.Y., September 20. Aged 59. 

Sarodi, Justinian, Cardinal. Roman Catholic Primate of 
Hunga^ and Archbishop of Esztergora Active opponent 
of Nazism in Hungary Seized as hostage by the Nazis 
shortly before the Soviet armies took Budapest. Death 
reported to have taken place April 13 Aged 61 

Sart, Jos4 Maria. Spanish painter Supporter of Franco 
and attache for a time in the Spanish embassy to the 
Vatican. His murals appear m the Council Room of the 
licague of Nations, Geneva, in the lobby of the K C A 
building. Radio City, N.Y., and in the Sert Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y. Succeeded Diego Rivera in the 
work of decorating the RCA building when the latter 
included a portrait of Lenin m one of his panels Died 
Barcelona, Spam, November 27, aged 69. 

Shaposhnikoff, Marshal Boris. Russian military leader 
Colonel in the army of the last Czar Became Chief of the 
Soviet Supreme Military Academy, Vice-Commissar of 
Defense, and military adviser to Joseph Stalin. Directed 
the conclusion of the Finnish campaign and, as Chief of 
the General Staff, the first year of the war with Germany 
Death reported from Moscow, March 27, aged 63 

Shcharbokov, AUxandar S. Soviet leader. Member of 
the Communist Party's political bureau. Secretary of the 
Central Committee, and head of the Red Army’s Depait- 
ment of Politics and Information Credited with building 
high morale and for maintaining discipline of troops and 
officers. Died Moscow, May 7, aged 44 

Shear, Dr. Thamas Leslie Archeologist on staff of Prince- 
ton University. Prom 1931—39, directed excavations in 
ancient Athens. His many researches extended knowledge 
of the ancient world. Belonged to many aocieties. Died 
July 3. Lake Sunapee, N.H , aged 65. 

Sheehan, Winfield R. Motion-picture producer. Helped 
to establish the Fox Studios in 1014 and produced Whut 
Price Glory, Cavalcade, and Captain Eddie. Discovered 
such stars as Janet Gaynor, Shirley Temple, and Spencer 
Tracy Left Fox in 1935, when the firm was merged with 
20th Century into the 20th Century- Fox Film Corp. Died 
Hollywood, Calif., July 25, aged 62. 

Silati, Alexander. Russian pianist Student of Fran/ 
Liszt. On the staff of the Juiliard School, 1924—42. For- 
merly conducted the Moscow Philharmonic Orchestra 
Died New York, December 8, aged 82 

Simmons, William J. Leader in fraternal orders, preach- 
er, and salesman. Started modern version of the Ku Klu\ 
Klan, 1915, with himself as first Imperial Wizard Re 
signed 1923, claiming to have increased membership to 
five million. Other orders in which he was active were the 
Knights of the Kamelia and The White Band. Died At- 
lanta, Georgia, May 18. aged 75. 

Slesinger, Test. Author. Best known for The Unpot 
sessed, a satire on people living in the Greenwich Village 
section of New York City. Wrote for Hollywood the scripts 
of The Good Earth and A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Died 
Los Angeles. Calif., February, aged 40. 

Smith, Lady Eleanor. British novelist Daughter of the 
first Earl of Birkenhead Author of gipsy and circus 
stones. Works: Life's a Circus, autobiogranhy, Red 
Wagon, and Flamenco. Died October 20, London, Eng- 
land, aged 43 

Solerf, Marcello. Italian Minister of the Treasury. Re 
tired from politics for twenty years, during the Mussolini 
regime Active supporter of the parliamentary system 
against Fascism. Returned to public life, 1944, becominr 
a member of the Cabinet under Ivanoe Bonomi. Died 
July 23, Turin, Italy, aged 63. 

MUthworth, Mo}. William B. Baseball player and son of 
Billy Southworth, former manager of the St. Louis Cardi- 
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nala. Maj. South worth was killed when the B'29 which 
he was piloting crashed in blushing Bay, NY. He was 
27 years old when his death occurred, February. 

Sperry, Edward O. Industrialist. Vice-president, direc- 
tor, and treasurer of Sperry Products, Inc , an offshoot 
of the Sperry Gyroscope Co , founded by Mr. Sperry’s 
father, the late I-)r. Elmer A. Sperry. During World 
War II his company produced special parts for ordnance 
and rail-daw detector cars, used in the examination of 
railroad tracks. Died Glen Cove, L.I., November 6, 
aged 54 

Starace, Achilla. Fascist politician. Executed by Parti- 
sans near Milan, April 28 Secretary-General of the 
Fascist party, 1931—39 Chief of Staff of Fascist Militia, 
1939. His function was largely to maintain loyalty and 
obedience to Mussolini and to impress the people with 
demonstrations of the power and authority of Fascism. 
Aged 56. 

Stabbins, Dr. Ooorga C. Author of hymns and choir di- 
rector. Composed for Dwight L Moody, the evangelist 
Best known hymn "There Is a Green Hill Far Away." 
Died Catskill, N Y., October 6, aged 99 

Staphonie, Princess. Daughter of Leopold II, King of 
Belgium Her husband, Crown Prince Rudolph, w’as the 
son of Emperor Franz Joseph and the principal figure in 
the perennially discussed Mayerling affair. 1900, married 
Count Lonyay, a Hungarian. Full name. Princess 
Stephanie Clotilde Louise Ilerminie Marie Charlotte. Died 
in Hungary, September, aged 81 

Sugiyamo, Field Marshal Oen. Japanese statesman and 
military leader Commander in Chief of the Japanese 
Army in North China, 1938—39 Chief of General Staff^ 
1940—44 War Minister in the cabinet of Premier Kuniaki 
Koiso, resigning with the government in 1945 Shot him- 
self in Tokyo, September 12, aged 

Sybil, Lady Edan Mother of Anthony Eden, former 
Foreign Secretary of Groat Britain. Dame of Grace of 
the Order of St John of Jeiusalem Active in chanties 
Died June 17. Windolstou, Engaiid 

Symons, Artnur. British critic, poet, and translator. A 
contemporary of Oscar Wilde and Aubrey Beardsley His 
translations were influential in spreading the popularity 
of Verlaine, Baudelaire, Mallnrme. D’Annunzio, and 
others Author of Confpssxnns ( 1930), a narrative of his 
successful attempt to ri'gam his mental health in Italy, 
1908-1909 Published many volumes of verse. Prose. 
Studifti in Two Lxteratui cs. The Symhohsi Movement in 
Literature, The Romantic Movement in Englwh Poetry, 
Dramatis Petsonae, (Umfehsions Died, January 22, Wit- 
tor.sham, England, aged 80 

Szold, Henriatto Founder of Hndassah, n Zionist or- 
ganization for women Sujiervised for tw’enU-five years 
the settlement of Jews in Palestine Extended medical 
facilities in Palest me and helped to raise funds. Died 
February 13, Palestine, aged 85 

Toft, Henry W. Lawyer Brother of the late William 
Howard Taft, former President and Chief Justice of the 
TI H Served on the Commission for the Reorganization of 
the New York State Go^ eriirncMit, on the advisory com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the New York schools, 
and on the Committee on Costs of Education, to which 
he was appointed by Governor Lehman Trustee of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co and former trustee of the 
City College of New York and of the New York Public 
Library Died New York, August 11, aged 86. 

Tardieu, Andr4 Three times Premier of France, he was 
instrumental in the wilting of the Versailles Treaty and 
was Its last surviving French signer Served as Minister 
of Liberated Regions, Minister of Interior, Minister of 
War, and Minister of Foreign Affairs m the Cabinets of 
Clemenceau, Briand, and Laval Died September 21, 
Menton, France, aged 69 

Tatakowo, Lt. Gan. Yoshitsugu. Japanese statesman 
Ambassador to Moscow, 1940 Many other posts in di- 
plomacy and government military attach^ to the Japa- 
nese Legation in China and military attach^ in London; 
secrotury to the Ministry of War and a member of the 
Japanese delegation to the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva Died Japan, September 10, aged 65 

Thomas, Son. John. Anti-New Deal isolationist; leading 
Republican Appointed to Senate, 1928, elected same 
vear Later, 1940, appointed to succeed the late Senator 
Borah Re-elected, 1940 Director of several banks and 
corporations. Member of committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Irrigation and Reclamation, Military Affairs, and 
Public Lands. Died November 10, Washington, D C., 
aged 71 

Thompson, Oscar. Writer and educator Music critic of 
The Sun. Taught music at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia. 
Editor m chief of The International Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians. Author of Practical Music Criticism, The 
American Singer, Debussy Man and Artist. Died New 
York, July 3, aged 57. 

Todd, John R. Builder and manager of Rockefeller 
Center. A lawyer and horticulturist • Died New York 
City, week of May 21, aged 78 

Toklo, Torgor D. Champion ski-jumper. Coming from 
Norway to the US in 1939, he enlisted in the Army. 
1942, and became a citizen in 1943. Killed at the age of 
26, March 3, Italy, while leading a platoon across the 


Apennines Made record jump of 289 ft., March 1, 1942, 
in Pine Mts of Utah. 

Tolstoy, Alexei. Russian author, distantly related to 
Count Leo Tolstoy and Turgenev. Regarded by many 
Russians as the best of contemporary Soviet writers. Fled 
from Russia after the revolution, but permitted to return. 
Best known works are The Road to Suffrage and Peter 
the Great, novels. Also wrote play, Rasputin, produced 
in Berlin, 1917 Died January 23, Moscow, aged 62. 

Tolstoy, Count Loo. Sculptor and writer. Third son of 
the author of War and Peace. Exiled from Russia in 
1918 as a result of his editorials in Yertocha opposing 
the government, he visited and lectured frequently in the 
U.S. Died October 18, Halsingborg, Sweden, aged 76. 
Best known works: For the Children, Years of Famine, 
Prelude of Chopin. 

Train, Arthur Chonay. Novelist and lawyer. Famous for 
his loading character, the shrewd legal operator "Mr. 
Tutt ’’ Mr Tram performed the unique feat of writing a 
formal biography of this character created by himself 
Works. Tutt and Mr Tutt, By Advice of Counsel, The 
Adventuree of Ephraim Tutt, Yankee Lawyer, the Auto- 
biography of Ephraim Tutt. Died December 22, New 
York, aged 70 

Trauto, Harry. Manager for fifty years of book-match 
department of Diamond Match Co Popularized the now 
universal book matches by placing striking surface out- 
side and reducing .size. Once filled single order of 1,000,- 
000,000 books of matches. Died September 7, Seab right, 
N J 

Tolly, Richard W. (1877-1945). Playwright. Greatest 
success with The Bird of Paradise, which involved him 
in a plagiarism suit, ultimately resolved in his favor, that 
lasted for 18 years Died New York, Jan. 31 

Valery, Paul French critic, poet, and philosopher whose 
writings are difficult and few in number, but widely re- 
spected by cognoscenti Admitted to the French Academy 
in 1925 Works La Jeiine Parque, Le Cimetiere Mann, 
Aurore, (verse) , Regarde sur le Monde A duel. Soiree 
avec M Teete, (prose). Died August 20, Paris, France, 
aged 74. 

Van Ando, Carl V. Journalist Employed as managing 
editor of the N Y Times, 1904-25 Under his direction 
the paper acquired a reputation for presenting the news 
promptly, aciuratelv, and completely Noted in particular 
for his coverage of (he Japane'^e naval victory over the 
Russians in the Shimonoseki Straits, the sinking of the 
Titanic in 1912, the di.scovery of the tomb of Tut-Ankh- 
Anien, the Byrd and Amundsen expeditions. Died Jan- 
uary 2H, New York, aged 81 

Van do Water, Virginia Terhune. Author Sister of Albert 
Payson Terhune, the writer of dog stories Wrote nu- 
iiieious magazine stories. Her works include two novels 
The Shears of Deldah and The Heart of a Child Died 
October, Pompton Lakes, N J , aged 80 

von Mackenton, Field Morthal August. General in the 
German Army, World War I Led the Eleventh Army 
Bgamht the Russians and conquered much of Serbia and 
Kumania Later placed in command of the Aimies of the 
Geiitral Powers in the Balkans He had served in turn 
under Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm II, and Adolf Hitler 
Petitioned Hitler, 1938, to release Rev Martin Niemoeller 
from concentration camp Died near Celle, Germany, 
November 8, aged 96 

Wainwright, Col. Jonathan M. Cousin of General Jona- 
than Wainw right Assistant Secretary of War under 
Harding Republican Congressman from N Y., 1923—31. 
Withdrew from office because, as an advocate of Prohibi- 
tion, he disagreed with most of his constituents 1940, 
anticipated U S participation in World War II and 
urged universal, compulsory military training for both 
men and women. Died June 3, Rye, N.Y , aged 81 

Watson, Maj. Gon. Edwin M. Secretary and aide to 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Served as aide to 
President Wilson at Paris Peace Conference and as mili- 
tary attach^ at American Embassy in Brussels, 1927-31 
Accompanied his chief to Yalta Conference, and was 
stricken aboard warship while on his w'ay home, Feb- 
ruary 20 Aged C2 

Webor, Orlando F President of the Allied Chemical and 
Dvo Corp., 1920-34. Helped to found the organization 
after World War I, as a holding and operating company. 
Instrumental in the development of the corporation into 
a $500,000,000 business. Died New York City, Septem- 
ber 6, aged 66. 

Werfel, Franz. Austrian author and playwright whose 
famous work. The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, was sup- 
pressed bv the Nazis Forced to leave Austria, he settled 
111 Lourdes, France, where he was inspired by the local 
legend to write The Song of Bernadette The Hollywood 
film version of this novel won five Academy awards. Died 
August 25, Hollywood, Calif, aged 56. Other works: 
Embezzled Heaven, Jacohowsky and the Colonel. 

Wvyarhasuser, Frederick E. Wealthy lumber dealer. 
Family much publicized in press, 1935, when his grand- 
nephew, George Weyerhaeuser, was kidnapped and ran- 
somed for $200,000. Mr. Weyerhaeuser died St. Paul, 
Minn., October, aged 73 

Woolsey, John M. Federal judge. Famous for bis han- 
dling of the obscure law on obscenity. Responsible for 
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the verdict which admitted James Joyce’s Vlysnes into 
the U.S. He held that the disputed passages of Joyce's 
work served legitimate esthetic ends and could not be 
regarded as pornogranhio. Also passed Contraception, by 
Dr. Marie Stopes. Nominated by President Herbert 
Hoover as judge in U.S. District Court, Southern N.Y. 
District. BetirM December 81, 1943. Died May 4, New 
York, aged 68. 

Wieck, Dorothea. German film star. Performance in 
Uaedchen in Uniform gained her fame in U.S. Made two 
films in Hollywood, but returned dissatisfied to Germany, 
1989. Early appearances with Max Reinhardt’s Company. 
Reported a favorite of Hitler. Killed, Dresden, during an 
air raid, about March 10, aged 37. 

Wing, Mai. 0«n. Loonara F. Leader of 48rd Division in 
its campaigns from New Guinea to Manila. Noted as a 
tactician and a leader who inspired his troops to accom* 
plish impossibilities. Received Distinguished Service Medal. 
Member of law firm of Fenton, Wing, and Morse. Died 
December 19, Rutland, Vt., aged 62. 

Wirkua, Faustin E. Son of a Polish miner in the Penn- 

S lvania coal regions. Became warrant officer in the 
arine Corps. As such, and as officer in the Haitian 
Oonstabula^, he governed 12,000 natives of La Gonave 
in Port-au-Pnnce Bay. Because of his name (that of an 
admired Haitian king), the natives created him King 
Faustin II, the "White King of La Gonave." Died Oc- 
tober 8, New York. 

Witov, Wincenty. Vice President of the Polish National 
Council. Assisted in the formation of the present Polish 
Government. Former head of the Polish Peasant Party, 
and three times Premier of Poland. With Marshal Josef 
Pilsudski and Ignace Paderewski, helped to create Polish 
Republic after World War 1 Exiled 1931, by the Pil- 
suaski Government, he returned to Poland 1939, and was 
imprisoned by the Germans. Died October 31, Cracow, 
aged 71. 

Wolfe, Julia E. Mother of the late Thomas Wolfe, the 
novelist. Source of encouragement of her son. Managed 
his estate. Had come from her home in Asheville, N.C., to 
New York to place some of his work with producers 
Died December 7, New York, aged 85. 

Wyeth, N. C. Illustrator and painter. Pupil of Howard 
Pyle. Best known for conception of such figures as Long 
John Silver, Deerslayer, Odysseus, and Captain Horatio 
Homblower. Died October 19, Chadds Ford, Pa , aged 63 
Yoakum, Or. Clarence S. (1879-1945) Educator Dean 
of the graduate school of University of Michigan. Leader 
in field of applied psychology. Author of Army Mental 
Teete and Section and Training of a Salesman, Died 
Ann Arbor, Mich.. Nov. 22. 

Young, Dr. Hugh H. Surgeon and urologist. 1902, de- 
veloped new method of excising the prostate gland Es- 
tablished Brady Clinic, 1908, with funds given by one 
of his former patients. Diamond Jim Braoy. Took part 
in research which resulted in production of mercuro- 
chrome, 1924. Founder and editor of Journal of Urology 
Died August 23, Baltimore, Md., aged 75. 

Zuleaga, Ignacio. Spanish painter of gypsies, bull -fights, 
and landscapes. Influenced for a time by Gauguin ana 
LautreC; but in the tradition of Velazquez and Goya. 
Great richness of color, and dramatic bravura; he was a 
finished painter. Widely admired are: "Daniel Zvloaga 
and HU Daughters/’ ’’Dona Mercedes/’ ’’Promenade 
after the B%M-F\ght,’ ’’Qypsy Ball,” Died October 31, 
Madrid, Spain, aged 75. 


NEGROES. In 1945 the Negro in America made con- 
siderable progress toward interracial understand- 
ing. 

Educarion. Thirty-two of the smaller colleges and 
schools, supported by mfts and grants solicited 
from year to year, pooled their efforts in a drive for 
funds. The Gener^ Education Fund appropriated 
$1,551,000 to be divided among these schools. 
The equalization of tlie salaries of Neno school- 
teachers was accomplished in more localities in the 
South. 

Pres. James A. Colston, of Bethune-Cookman 
College. Florida, announced the accreditation of 
the college by the Florida State Department of 
Education. 

Raligien. Dr. Benjamin Mays, president of More- 
house College, Geor^a, was elected First Vice 
President of the American Federation of Churches. 

Infogration. C. D. Rogers, President of the Central 
Life Insurance Company, was elected to die Tampa, 
Florida Chamber of Commerce. 

The late Booker T. Washington, scientist, edu- 
cator, founder of Tuskegee Institute, and author 
of the classic Up From Slavery and the Atlanta 


Address, was elected to the Hall of Fame by New 
York University. Negroes and whites of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, worked hand in hand for the bet- 
terment of the commimiW and for race under- 
standing. White children from a New Hampshire 
community, who had been hosts to Negro children 
in 1944, were guests of the Negro children in 
Harlem in 1945. 

Zoning. Four Neno citizens of Miami were ar- 
rested on the comj^aint of white property owners 
for buying property in a white neighborhood. The 
judge discharged the defendants on the grounds 
that they were not bound to obser\ e any property- 
restricting agreements entered into by white owners 
since there is nothing in the Constitution of the 
U.S. which permits restrictions on the basis of 
race. White property owners of Los Angeles, Calif, 
attempted to eject Louise Beavers. Negro actress, 
and Noble Sissle, Negro musician, from their prop- 
erties on the grounds that they were in a white 
community. This complaint was also ruled against. 

Disordart. Northwest Florida produced the only 
verified case of lynching in the nation for the year. 
Racial tension, however, appeared in widely-scat- 
tered communities. Outbreaks in public schools 
between white and colored children were reported 
from Chicago, Gary, New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
and Youngstown. 

Polifict. The FEPC failed to become law in tlie 
land. Fimds for its continuance were voted for 
one year only, after a furious assault upon FEPC 
on tlie floor of the Senate by both Mississippi Sen- 
ators. It was pigeon-holed for future consideration. 
The Georgia Supreme Court ruled for the admis- 
sion of Negroes to the hitherto white Democratic 
primaries. The Supreme Court of the State of 
Florida handed down a decision that the Negroes 
are free to participate in its Democratic primaries. 

Walter White, Mary McLeod Bethune, and Dr. 
William E.B. EhiBois were accredited to the San 
Francisco Conference as Consultants on Race 
Affairs and as observers. Attorney Irvin C. Mollison 
was appointed Judge of the U.S. Continual Cus- 
toms Port at Chicago, 111. 

Sports. Major league baseball simed its first 
Negro in the person of Jackie Robinson, short- 
stop, formerly of the Kansas City Monarchs. The 
owners of the Brooklyn Dodgers bought Jackie 
Robinson, and he is being farmed out to Montreal 
for tlie coming season. Joe Louis, heavyweight 
boxing champion, signed for a fight with Billy Comi 
to take place in the spring of 1946. 

Thaoter. Paul Robeson closed his run of nearly 
tliree years in Othello, Anna Lucasta, with an all- 
Negro cast including Frederick O’Neal, continued 
oil Broadway. Deep are the Roots, a dramatization 
of the problem of the Negro war veterans, opened 
late in 1945. Strange Fruit, a dramatization of Lil- 
lian Smiths controversial novel, opened late in 
1945. Memphis Bound, a swing version of H.M.S. 
Pinafore, with Bill Robinson appeared briefly on 
Broadway. 

Books. The outstanding books by Negro authors 
in 1945 were If He Hollers Let Him Go, Chester 
B. Hines; Black Boy, Richard Wright; They Seek 
A City, Ama Bontemps; African Journey, Eslanda 
Robeson; Swing Low, Edwin A. Peeples, Jr.; Wind 
is Rising, Walter White. 

Picturos. Lena Home continued to charm her way 
along in Hollywood. Hattie McDaniels and others 
kept before the public eye. 

Nogro Prots and Publications. Ebony, a picture 
maga^e similar to Life, appeared on the stands 
late in 1945. 

The press publicized charges of discrimination 
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in the armed forces of the U.S. One of these charges 
was that Negro soldiers were not being discharged 
fairly. 

The Armed Forces. Many Negro officers from Italy 
and the Near East gave up their rank during the 
invasion of the continent in order to join white 
contingents in the terrible warfare in Bel^um and 
Germany. It was necessary for them to go this if 
they wished to fight in the already completely 
staffed regiments of the white divisions, other- 
wise diose units would have been staffed far beyond 
army regulations. All who survived had their rank 
restored. 

Commants. In race relations, 1945 was a p^- 
doxical year. On the one hand was a more wide- 
spread race irritation, and on the other, a greater 
omusion of integration and the will to under- 
stand. The year was a poor one for the prophets. 
The terrible and bitter race war that was predicted 
on the immediate end of hostilities abroad did not 
come to pass. But neither did the universal lifting 
of all inequalities, predicted during the war years 
by some. What has happened has oeen mostly to 
the good. 

One encouraging sign was the increasingly crit- 
ical attitude of the commentators and eoitors of 
their own ^oups on both sides of tlie line. Negroes 
have questioned and blamed members of their own 
race for certam things, and whites have accused 
each other of fomenting trouble. Both sides are 
beginning to be less sentimental and more realistic. 
Perhaps the unprecedented contacts in the armed 
forces as well as in civilian life by the war efforts 
have borne fruit. They are being recognized and 
considered by their brothers in wliite. A neater 
diffusion and a broader integration into the life of 
the nation are certainly more evident. From all 
inffications during 1945, it would seem that the 
broader dissemination of education and preparation 
among Negroes is making the old order untenable 
and bringing Negroes and whites nearer to under- 
standing, 

ZoRA Neale Hubston. 

NEPAL. A small independent kingdom between 
Tibet and India, on the southern slope of the Hima- 
layas. The territory includes Mount Everest (29,- 
002 feet). Area, 54,000 square miles. Capital, 
Katmandu. The government is a military aristocracy 
based on birth. The king is Tribhubaiia Bir Bikram, 
who succeeded his father on Dec. 11, 1911. All 
power is in the hands of the Prime Minister, a 
member of the ruling family. This was Gen. Sir 
Padma Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, who suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Nov. 29, 1945. 

The population is estimated at 5,600,00(k of 
whom the majority are Ghurkas, descended from 
invaders who overran the country in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. Ghurka troops fought 
with the Allies in World War II. Hinduism is 
gradually replacing Buddhism as the dominant 
religion. The economy of Nepal depends heavily 
upon agriculture and animal production. In spite 
of its mountainous character it is well provided 
with fertile valleys as well as valuable forests. The 

rincipal exports are rice, jute, hides, cattle, lum- 

er, oilseeds, and ghee. It is necessary to import 
tex^e and metal products, as well as sugar and 
salt. 

NETHERLANDS. A constitutional monarchy of north- 
western Europe. Capital, Amsterdam; seat of the 
Government, The Ha^e. Sovereign, Queen Wil- 
helmina, who succeeded to the throne Nov. 23, 
1890» and was crowned Sept. 6, 1898. The country 


was invaded by German military forces on May 10, 
1940, and remained for the most part under Ger- 
man occupation until May 4, 1945 (see Events, 
below). 

Area and Population. The area, including water 
belonging to municipal territories, is 13,515 square 
miles. The population on Jan. 1, 1944, was esti- 
mated at 9,090,000 (7,935,565 at die 1930 cen- 
sus). About 94 per cent of the people dwell in 
communities of 2,000 or more. Vital statistics 
(1943): 22.9 live births per 1,000 inhabitants (21 
in 1942), 9.7 deaths per 1,000 (9.5 in 1942). The 
infant mortality rate (deaths under one year per 
1,000 live births) was 38. There were 87,689 mar- 
riages in 1942. Estimated populations of the chief 
cities on Jan. 1, 1939, were: Amsterdam, 793,222; 
Rotterdam, 612,375; The Hague ('s Gravenhage), 
494,773; Utrecht, 163,589; Haarlem, 137,507; 
Groningen, 120,010; Eindlioven, 111,188; Tilburg, 
95,142; Nijmegen, 94,102; Enschede, 90,291; Arn- 
hem, 88,996; Leiden, 77,009. The central section 
of Rotterdam was completely destroyed by German 
air attacks on May 14, 1940. 

Govarnmont. The Constitution of 1814, with its 
various amendments, vests executive power exclu- 
sively in the sovereign while legislative authority 
rests co-iointly in tlie sovereign and the States- 
General (parliament). The States-General consisted 
of an upper chamber of 50 members, chosen by 
elected representative bodies in the several prov- 
inces for terms of six years: and of a lower cham- 
ber of 100 members elected for four years by gen- 
eral adult suffrage. In practice the Cabinet was 
responsible to the States-General and the Premier 
was normally chosen by the sovereign from a po- 
litical group commanding a parliamentary majority. 
The Premier proposed the members of his ministry 
to the sovereign. After the liberation of the Nether- 
lands, constitutional conditions, which had been 
suspended by the invader, were gradually restored, 
but no new parliament had been elected up to the 
end of the year. 

For the governmental set-up under German rule 
and the composition of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment m Exile, functioning in London during the 
war, see Year Book for 1944, pp. 436-437. 

Production. Apiculture, manufacturing, com- 
merce, and mining are the principal industries. 
Yields of the chief crops in 1939 (in metric tons) 
were: wheat, 416,500; barley, 146,000; rye, 603,- 
500; oats, 449,200; potatoes, 3,000,000; beet sugar 
(1939-40), 217,600; linseed, 22,500; flax, 21,300. 
Livestock (1942): 2,440,553 catde, 491,000 swine, 
337,177 horses, and 574,497 sheep. The yield of 
the sea fisheries in 1939 was 169,900 metric tons, 
valued at 15,700,000 guilders. The estimated 1940 
mineral production was ( in metric tons ) : coal, 13- 
000,000; pig iron, 300, OCK); copper, 1,000; zinc 
(smelter) in 1939, 20,500. The 1939 output of 
rayon and staple fiber was about 11,000 metric 
tons; wood and straw pulp, 108,000; butter, 108,- 
400; cheese, 120,600; margarine, 71,000; shipping 
tonnage launched, 117,000. Bricks, clothing, boots 
and shoes, engines, boilers, machinery, cotton and 
linen fabrics, alcoholic beverages, tobacco prod- 
ucts, are other leading manufactures. 

An official survey of cattle herds made in July 
1945 showed an over-all loss in cattle stock of 15.4 
percent, but of 21.9 percent in milch cows, as 
compared with 1940. Cattle numbered 2,277,105, 
whereof 1,188,212 were cows. Of the prewar stock 
of 1,553,413 pig^ only 768,733 were left. The 
country's poultry flodk was seriously reduced, from 
30,000,000 to about 4,000,000. Coal production, 
in Limburg province, showed a mailed upwara 
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trend in the latter half of 1945; a daily output of 
26,000 tons was reached in November. 

Fordgn Trad*. No trade statistics have been pub- 
lished since the beginning of tlie German ocxu- 
pation. For the volume and distribubon of Hol- 
knd's foreign commerce before the war, see Yeaii 
Book for 1940. 

Ev*nt«, 1945. The course of events in the Nether- 
lands, in 1945, by and large followed the pattern 
set in neighboring Belgium. There were the same 
problems of transition from Nazi vassalage to full 
independence, the same economic difficmties, tlie 
same fnction between resistance movement and 
exiled government, and the same grumbling over 
the pace of the purge. Unlike Belgium, however, 
Holland did not go through a dynastic crisis, 
the return of Queen Wilhelmina and the royal 
family being accepted as a matter of course by all 
but a small fraction of the Dutch people. 

The Darkness Before Dawn. For the stalwart Dutch, 
the year opened on a note of stiuk tragedy. The 
few months that separated them from victory were 
among the grimmest in the nation’s history. The 
country was split into two halves, on opposite sides 
of the firing une. Held on tlie Maas and Rhine 
rivers, as a result of the lost Battle of Arnhem ( see 
1945 Year Book ) , the Allied armies turned east for 
the decisive blow at Germany, leaving Holland’s 
richest provinces and most populous cities in the 
hands of the enemy right up to the hour of final 
victory. 

Piecemeal liberation brought fresh misery and 
hardships to the Dutch people on either side of the 
dividing line along the Rhine and Maas. The 
smaller, southern portion of the country was se- 
verely ravaged by the tides of battle. To the north, 
the food scarcity reached famine proportions, while 
the Gestapo intensified its terror, and vast sections 
of fertile land were wantonly inundated by the 
enemy. 

The Germans, already embittered by defeats on 
all fronts, raged at the aid given to the Allies by 
the Dutch underwound. Prime object of their fury 
was the prolonged railway strike which crippled all 
transportation m Northern and Central Holland, 
Called by the exiled government in September, 
1944, in support of the incipient liberation, the 
strike of the 30,000 railway workers continued 
widiout letup, in spite of German threats and re- 
prisals; at least 160 of the strikers were executed. 

Unfortunately, the railway strike, while ham- 
pering German operatipns, had also the effect of 
cutting off Holland’s largest cities from desperately 
needed supplies. In Amsterdam, Rotterdam, The 
Hague, and other populous centers, food rations 
dropped far below subsistence levels. From about 
630 calories per person at the start of the year, the 
daily food ration went down to 317 in early Feb- 
ruary. Thousands died of starvation, while others 
fell prey to the spread of diseases resulting from 
famine conditions. After liberation, some 30,000 
people in Amsterdam alone were found to be suf- 
fering from hunger oedema. 

During the first months of the year the Nazis 
did nothing to relieve the widespread starvation in 
the so-called “hunger provinces,” North-Holland, 
South-Holland and Utrecht. Only at the immediate 
approach of defeat did they relent. At the end of 
April an agreement was reached between the 
Allied and German commanders on the delivery 
of emergency food to the civilian population. On 
April 29 and 30, British and American planes 
dropped hundreds of “food bombs” containing 
meat, vegetables, flour, yeast, milk, sugar, and 
Other edibles over the famine-stricken cities. In 


two days. 1,850 tons of supplies were dropped. 
In the rollowing days the quasi truce was enlarged 
to permit Allied food trucks to cross the German 
lines with more provisions for the civilian popula- 
tion. 

To the emaciated Hollanders, these food bombs 
truly were “manna from heaven.” A few days be- 
fore the first relief came, the last food ration had 
been distributed in several large cities. On May 5 
all food ration coupons were to become invalid, 
without replacements. 

Meanwhile the Nazi terror continued unabated. 
On March 8, Dutch patriots shot and wounded 
the notorious Police General Walter Rauter as his 
armored car sped tlirough the village of Westhoeve 
in Gclderlana province. In savage reprisal the 
Germans executed 500 persons, including 70 in- 
habitants of the little \'illage wheie the attempt 
had taken place. 

Adding to the heavy blood toll exacted from 
Holland in the last months of the war, British 
planes, attacking German V-2 launching platforms 
at The Hague, on March 3 mistakenly dropped 
their bombs on one of the most thickly populated 
sections of the city. The raid caused a veritable 
catastrophe, with 800 persons killed and over a 
thousand injured, while 28,000 were made home- 
less. The British Government offered apologies for 
the tragedy to the Netherlands Government. 

Progrett of Liberation. In the initial drive to the 
Maas and the Rhine estuary, in the fall of 1944, 
only the provinces of Limburg, Brabant, Zeeland, 
and parts of Gelderland had been liberated Al- 
though this area for months remained in the 
operational zone, long-prepared measures for re- 
lief and rehabilitation were put in effect imme- 
diately. 

The worst of the food shortage in the liberated 
provinces had been overcome by the end of 1944 
and progress continued steadily in the new year. 
By mid-January, the daily food ration in the South 
had reached 1,600 calories per person and in 
February it was around 2,000. 

Railway facilities, postal service and other es- 
sential communications were functioning in most 
liberated areas early in the year. River and canal 
traffic, always an important factor in Holland’s 
transportation system, was slower to resume opera- 
tions, due to the exceptionally severe winter, but in 
April the inland waterways of South Holland again 
were alive with hundreds of recovered barges and 
some larger vessels. 

Militarily, the progress of liberation was slow in 
the first months of tlie year. An important addition 
to the freed territory was made on March 2 when 
the American Ninth Army captured Venlo and 
Roermond. In mid-April, large areas of northeastern 
Holland were overrun by Canadian airborne and 
armed forces. By the end of the month, the German 
forces had been herded into a large final pocket 
in Western Holland, centering on the country's 
chief cities. There, the Nazis hoped to make a last 
stand, while prolonging resistance in the mountain 
redoubts of Bavaria and Norway. On April 18, the 
enemy blew up the great water locks at Muiden, six 
miles east of Amsterdam, flooding a twenty-mile 
stretch of lowlands between Amsterdam and 
Utrecht. Large sheets of water also were created 
south and west of Utrecht in a desperate attempt 
to block the Canadians’ advance toward the heart 
of the water-girt “Fortress Holland.” 

Victory Is Here. The German plans for last-ditch 
resistance in divers natural “fortresses” were foiled 
everywhere as the heart of the Reich was crushed 
by concerted blows from east and west. On May 4 
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Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower announced the un- 
conditional surrender of all German forces in Hol- 
land. The surrender took place at Wageningen, 
on the Lower Rhine, where Lt. Gen. Charles 
Foulkes, commander of the Canadian First Army 
Corps, dictated terms to Field Marshal Johannes 
Blaskowitz. It became eflFective on May 5, at 2 a.m. 
On May 6 the infamous Nazi commissioner for the 
Netherlands, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, was captured 
by the Canadians as he attempted to escape to 
Germany in a small boat. Anton Mussert, leader of 
the Dutch Nazis, was also seized. 

Despite an urgent warning against "incidents,” 
which the Netherlands Government radioed from 
London, sporadic clashes occurred. The most se- 
rious of these took place in front of the Royal 
Palace at Amsterdam, on May 7, when drunken 
German marines opened fire with hidden machine 
guns upon the celebrating crowds, killing 23 and 
wounding many more Utrecht, Rotterdam and 
The Hague gave the Allied soldiers a riotous wel- 
come. On May 8 General Foulkes announced that 
the forces under liis command had taken complete 
control of western Holland. By May 14 all German 
troops in the country had been rounded up for 
removal to Germany. 

Reshuffle and Return of the Government. Like other 
exiled regimes, the Cabinet of Premier Peter S. 
Crerbrandy came in for a good deal of criticism 
from tlie nomefront which grew more outspoken as 
the moment of total liberation drew neiu*. 

As elsewhere, the resistance leaders weie some- 
what more radically -minded, and especially more 
severe toward collaborationists, than were the men 
of the exiled regime Premier Gerbrandy had re- 
peatedly promised that he and his Cabinet would 
resign upon liberation of the country, and the re- 
sistance leaders continually reminded the Govern- 
ment of tliis promise. Tension grew when the 
liberation of a substantial part of Southern Holland 
failed to bring about the promised resignation, or 
even a return of the Cabinet from its interim 
headquarters in London. 

The crisis came into the open when tlie Minister 
of the Interior, J. A. W. Burger, m a broadcast on 
Jan. 14, held out the possibility of leniency for 
collaborationists. Burgers address, made without 
the Premier’s foreknowledge, aroused a storm of 
protest both inside and outside the Cabinet, leading 
to his resimation on Jan. 26. This move did not, 
however, halt the further disintegration of the 
Government from which the Social -Democratic 
ministers presently also withdrew. On Feb. 8 the 
entire Cabinet resigned, but Queen Wilhehnina 
requested Premier Gerbrandy to form a new one. 
Composition of the reconstructed Government was 
announced in London on Feb. 23, the changes 
being almost wholly of a personal nature, except 
that the Social-Democrats stayed out of the new 
combination. On Apr. 6, however, the Cabinet was 
enlarged to include two prominent leaders of tlie 
resistance movement. Dr. Jan Eduard de Quay, 
who was named Minister of War, and Theodor 
Philip Tromp, Minister of Public Works. 

The new Government was to be of short dura- 
tion. for within a month the German surrender 
confronted Gerbrandy with the inescapable neces- 
sity of making good nis resignation pledge. He did 
so on May 16, following the Government's return 
to The Hacue. Two days later, Oueen Wilhehnina 
— who, with Princess Juliana, had arrived in South- 
ern Holland on May 3 — ^began consultations widi 
the men of the former underground witli a view to 
forming a Government representative of the re- 
sistance movement 


A N«w Toant Take* Ovar. On May 29 Queen Wil- 
helmina asked two of the foremost resistance lead- 
ers jointly to undertake the formation of a Govern- 
ment of National Reconstruction. They were Pro- 
fessor Willem Schermerhorn, 50-year-old geologist 
and chairman of the newly founded Nedenandsche 
Volks Beweging (Dutch People's Movement), a 
merger of democratic and liberal resistance groups; 
and Willem Drees, 58, an old-time Social-Demo- 
cratic leader. Both men had remained in Holland 
throughout the war and occupation and had been 
in the forefront of underground resistance. 

After lengthy consultations, designed to give the 
Reconstruction Government the broadest possible 
basis, a new Cabinet was formed on June 23, with 
Professor Schermerhorn as Premier and Mr. Drees 
as Minister of Social Affairs. A majority of the 
other ministers also were drawn from the ranks of 
the resistance movement. The only holdover from 
the original Gerbrandy Cabinet included in tlie 
new Government was Dr. Eelco Nicolaas van 
Kleffens who retained his post as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs which he had held since Aug. 10, 1939, 
regardless of ministerial shifts. By the retention of 
van Kleffens, who had headed the Netherlands 
delegation at the San Francisco Conference — where 
he strongly upheld the smaller nations' viewpoint 
— the continuity of Dutch foreign policy was em- 
phasized as much as the Schermerhom-Drees team 
ave evidence of a swmg to the left from the Ger- 
randy line. 

After the installation of the new Government, 
Queen Wilhelmina on July 6 returned in triumph 
to the Royal Palace at The Hague from which she 
had been forced to flee on May 13, 1940. A huge 
crowd cheered the sovereign as she drove to the 
flower-bedecked palace through streets lavishly 
decorated with the red, white, and blue nation^ 
colors and the orange emblems of the Royal House. 

Reconstruction Tasks. The job Professor Schermer- 
horn and his colleagues had on their hands was 
not an easy one. Holland's once prosperous econ- 
omy had been brought to fearful ruin. Roughly 
one-half of the country's livestock had been killed 
or exported by the Germans. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of fertile land lay flooded with salt 
water, lost to cultivation for years to come. Other 
vast areas, inundated with fresh water, could be 
reclaimed sooner but would yield no crops before 
1946. The transport system had been thoroughly 
wrecked and what the bombs and mines had not 
destroyed was in a sad statq of dilapidation. There 
was an acute shortage of coal and other raw ma- 
terials. 

A comprehensive survey of Holland's material 
loss resulting from the war, made public in July, 
reached the staggering total of 15,000,000,000 
uilders. Loss of real wealth through destruction, 
epreciation, disappearance of capital goods, and 
war claims was figured at 8,000,000,000 guilders; 
the remainder was accounted for by German ex- 
ploitation of Dutch production and labor, and the 
disruption of foreign trade. 

The Government's principal preoccupation was 
to get as much as possible done before another 
winter set in. Dikes had to be repaired, polders 
drained, houses patched up. Store shelves were 
practically bare except for fancy goods. There 
was a thriving black market in consumer goods, 
especially clothing. 

The food situation improved steadily in the 
months following total liberation, what with the 
supphes brought in on Allied ships and the relief 
given by neutral countries, Sweden in particular. 
Hollands famed tulip industry reported a quick 
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return to normal conditions, with exports at the 
prewar rate of 10,000 tons of bulbs again in full 
swing by September. 

The Purge. According to a statement made on 
13 bv a spokesman of the Netherlands Civil 
Afinurs Aoministration, there were at the time no 
less than 200,000 persons suspected of some sort of 
collaboration with the Germans. A majority of these 
were left in provisional liberty, to be dealt with at 
a later stage of the purge. There were simply not 
enough guards to stand watch over all of them, 
the spokesman declared. 

Among the principal quislings and Nazi war 
criminals arrested after Germany's surrender, in 
addition to Seyss-Inquart and Mussert (see above), 
were; Meinoud M. Rost van Tonningen, former 
head of the Netherlands Bank, and the No. 2 
leader of the Dutch Nazis; shortly after his arrest, 
he committed suicide by jumping from the fourth 
floor of his prison at The Hague; Max Blokzijl, 
radio propagandist who was sentenced to deadi on 
Sept. 25; A. G. Voflte, quisling burgomaster of 
Amsterdam; Professor Jan van Dam, Nazi-ap- 
pointed Commissioner for Education; and the 
German Gestapo Chief Walter Rauter. Former 
Premier Dirk J. de Geer, who had led the flight of 
the Dutch Cabinet to Britain, in May, 1940, but 
the following year had returned to Holland, also 
was indictea on charges of collaboration. 

On Aug. 4, the government appointed a five- 
man commission to purge both houses of the pre- 
war Parliament of ‘ mose members who have be- 
haved in an unpatriotic manner." After its 
“cleansing,” the Lower Chamber met on Sept. 25 
at The Hague in its first session since the Nazi 
invasion of May, 1940. Among other matters, the 
House discussed arrangements for an interim Par- 
liament to serve until regular elections could be 
held. While local and provincial elections in Hol- 
land were expected to take place early in 1946. 
tlie government was unwilling to hold a national 
ballot before the second half of that year, in order 
to give the country more time to get organized. 

Anton Mussert was finally brought to trial on 
Nov. 27, after various postponements. He pleaded 
not guilty to charges that he deliberately tiad at- 
tempted to bring the Netherlands under German 
domination, had tried to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion, and had rendered aid to the enemy. He was 
sentenced to death on Dec. 12. 

Dumond for Annoxation. A manifesto urging the 
Dutch people to support “with all forces” demands 
for annexation of German territory adjacent to the 
northeastern frontier of Holland, as partial com- 
pensation for the damages inflicted on the coun- 
try by the Nazis' systematic devastations, was made 
public on Nov. 9 at The Hague. 

The manifesto, bearing the signatures of forty 
prominent Dutch personalities, stated in part; 
‘Germany caused us tremendous spiritual ancTma- 
terial damage and if this is not compensated for, 
it will be impossible to reconstruct a new and 
prosperous Netherlands. Germany can only do this 
in the form of soil. Owing to Germany's fault, the 
problem of overpopulation has become even more 
acute, since many sources of income have been 
destroyed. No annexation means that many Neth- 
erlanders will have to emigrate, with aU the bitter 
consequences of such a step.” 

The Netherlands Government had previously 
reserved its rij^t to claim German territories in 
compensation for the land wantonly inundated by 
the Nazis, but up to the end of the year no ofiBcial 
demand for a border adjustment had been raised. 
Indications were that the Government would adopt 


an expectant attitude until it felt quite sure that a 
majority of the Dutch population would support 
the annexation of German territory. 

Joachim Joesten. 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. A group of large and 
small islands in the East Indies forming the main 
overseas territories of the Netherlands Kingdom, 
conquered and occupied by Japanese armed forces 
from 1942 until the surrender of Japan in Septem- 
ber, 1945. Capital, Batavia, on the island of Java. 

Area and Population. The area, population at the 
1930 census, and population density of the island 
groups are shown in the accompanying table. 



Sq, 
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Den- 

Group of iAando 

mt. 

t%on 
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Java and Madoera 

. 61.082 

41,718.364 

817 

Sumatra 

. 164,148 

7,677,826 

47 

Piouw-Iingga 

12,236 

298.226 

24 

Bangka 

4,611 

205,363 

45 

Billiton 

Borneo: 

1,866 

73.429 

39 

Woet district . ... 

56.664 

802,447 

14 

South and East districts . 
Island of Celebes. 

. 151,621 

1.366.214 

9 

Celebes 

38,786 

3,093,251 

80 

Manado. ... 

34,200 

1,138,666 

33 

Molucca Is. New Guinea 

. 191.682 

893.400 

5 

T imor Archipelago . 

24,449 

1,657,376 

68 

Bali and Lombok .... 

3,973 

1,802.683 

454 

Netherlands East Indies . . . 

. 735,268 

60.727,233 

83 


• Density per square mile. 


The estimated population in 1940 was 70,476,- 
000, including 68,832,000 natives. Java and Ma- 
doera had 48,416,000 inhabitants; the Outer Prov- 
inces, 22,060,000. There were about 250,000 per- 
sons classed as Europeans (many had some native 
blood), including 220,000 Dutch. Chinese num- 
bered about 1,200,000; other alien Asiatics (mostly 
Hindus and Arabs), 115,000. Over 92 per cent of 
the population is rural. Chief cities (with latest 
available populations ) ; Batavia 606,800, Soerabaja 
( Surabaya ) 390,700, Semarang 217,796, Bandoeng 
166,815, Soerakarta 165,484, Djokjakarta (Jogja- 
karta) 136,649, Palembang 109,069. 

Education and Roligion. According to the 1930 
census, there were 4,296,579 literate persons, of 
whom 400,877 were able to write Duten. In 1940 
there were 17,718 village schools with 1,896,374 
pupils, 3,607 other primary schools (public and 
private) with 467,076 pupils, 41 secondary schools 
with 8,686 pupils, and various vocational and spe- 
cial schools. Higher education was given in the 
Technical College, Bandoeng, and in colleges of 
law, medicine, agriculture, science, literature, and 
philosophy at Batavia. About 20 per cent of all 
pupils attended missionary schools. 

About 90 per cent of the natives are nominally 
Mohammedans and there are about 2,500,000 
Christians and 1,000,000 Hindus. However all 
three religions are superim^sed upon the prevail- 
ing spirit and ancestor worship. 

Production, otc. Agriculture and mining are the 
chief occupations. The islands normaUy produced 
the following percentages of the world s annual 
yields: quinine 90, pepper 79, kapok 70, rubber 38, 
copra 30, oil palm products 20, tea 17, coffee 6, 
sugar 5. The islands were likewise a leading source 
of petroleum and tin. Bauxite, manganese, and coal 
were other mineral products. In 1941 6,000 fac- 
tories and workshops were engaged in processing 
acpricultural and mineral products for export. For- 
eign trade (1940); imports 444,300,000 guilders; 
exports 873,5(X),000 Riders (guilder = $0.53). In 
prewar times tiie erdef trading countries were: 
United States, British Malaya, Netherlands, Aus- 
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tralia. New Zealand, Great Britain, and Japan. 
Finance (1942 estimates): revenue 750,918,773 
guilders; expenditure 813,802,815 guilders. The 
public funded debt (Jan. 1, 1942) totaled 1,233,- 
839,000 guilders. 

Oovarnmant. Under Dutch rule, the Islands were 
considered an integral part of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. The Government at Batavia handled 
only local affairs under the guidance of the motlier 
country. There was a Governor General appointed 
by the Crown, assisted by an advisory Council of 
the Indies, a cabinet, and a Volksraad (legislative 
assembly) of appointed and elected members with 
limited legislative powers. The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment appointed the 5 members of the Council 
of the Indies and 2 (the war and navy ministers) 
of the 8 members of die Governor General's cabi- 
net. 

Events, 1945. The end of the war with Japan 
brought no peace to Holland's far-flung empire 
in the East Indies. One after another, the Targe and 
populous islands that had been under Dut(% rule 
for more than three centuries raised the standard 
of rebellion. 

From the start, Java was the focus of unrest and 
the scene of the gravest disorders. Following the 
surrender of the Japanese forces on the imnd, 
native nationalist elements on Aug. 19 proclaimed 
the establishment of an independent ‘Indonesian 
Republic” under the leadership of Dr. Achmed 
Soekamo, President, and Dr. Mohammed Hatta, 
Vice-President. Although widely supported by the 
Javanese population the move failed to win recog- 
nition either from the Dutch Government or from 
any foreign country. 

The Dutch civil administration, which had been 
reestablished on Sumatra in August, proved un- 
able to cope with the situation on Java. Britain, 
somewhat reluctantly, promised support and on 
Sept. 29 British and Indian troops landed at Ba- 
tavia. The commander of these forces, Lt. Gen. Sir 
Philip Christison, made it known that he intended 
to occupy only two cities, Batavia and the im- 
portant naval base of Surabaya. He also declared 
that “he did not wish to become involved in internal 
politics” — an obvious reference to the quarrel be- 
tween the Dutch Government and tlie nationalist 
movement. Christison clearly indicated his desire 
to see tile two parties get together at a round-table 
conference. 

However, on Oct. 1 the Netherlands Govern- 
ment announced its refusal to deal with Soekamo 
whom it charged with being a tool and puppet of 
the Japanese. The Dutch press, at the same time, 
attacked General Christison's conciliatory attitude. 
It supported the Government's stand that there 
should be no departure from the policy laid down 
in Queen Wilhehnina's address of Dec. 6, 1942, in 
which she offered “complete partnership of the 
Netherlands Indies in the kingdom and complete 
freedom regarding its internal affairs.” By con- 
trast, Soekamo ana his followers declared that they 
would accept nothing short of complete inde- 
pendence. 

From this conflict ensued a long and uneasy 
stalemate that lasted up to the end of the year, 
with no early solution in sight. As the British slowly 
extended their ^p on Java and the Dutch trainea 
and equipped in the homeland a task force de- 
signed to restore Netherlands administration over 
the islands, widespread disorders occurred which 
eventually turned to open warfare. 

On Oct. 15, Tonkheer A. W. L, Tfarda van Star- 
kenbor^ Stacnouwer, Governor General of the 
Nctherkmds East Indies, resigned in an unex- 


plained conflict of views with his Government. His 
successor. Dr. Hubertus J. van Mook, sought to 
make contact with the nationalist leaders but pre- 
liminary discussions brought no result, partly be- 
cause Soekamo had already lost control over the 
Javanese extremists. These committed many acts 
of terrorism, including the slaying of hostages, and 
the murder of a British brigadier, A. W. S. Mallaby, 
on Oct. 31. In reprisal, tlie British resorted to such 
colonial strong-arm measures as the shelling and 
razing of native villages. 

On Nov. 13, Sutan Sjahrir, 36-year-old Socialist 
leader, became Premier of the unrecognized “In- 
donesian Republic,” while Soekamo retained the 
post of President, with little more than nominal 
powers. Sjahrir, expressing conciliatory views, at- 
tempted to bring hostilities to a halt, but he, too, 
was unable to curb extremist attacks on Allied 
forces and white civilians. On Nov. 29 the British 
finally captured Surabaya after several weeks of 
fierce fighting. 

Strong extremist forces, however, remained en- 
trenchea in the interior of the island, taking little 
notice of the peace talks intermittently held be- 
tween Sjahrir and Allied representatives. On Dec. 
6 a conference was held at Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten's headquarters at Singapore, at- 
tended by van Mook and Christison among others. 
It was decided to use strong measures to put an 
end to the “anarchy and disorders” in Java. 

Meanwhile, sniping and skirmishes had also 
broken out on Sumatra, where all signs pointed to 
a further de\'eIopment of the crisis in the months 
ahead. From Bali, and other minor islands, growing 
unrest was also reported. 

On Dec. 12, a dispatch from Batavia forecast 
“drastic action” by the British within the next 
two weeks if disturbances continued. Acting Gov- 
ernor van Mook, still hopeful of a peaceful settle- 
ment, left for the Netherlands on Dec. 15 to con- 
fer with his Government. On the same day, Sjahrir 
issued a statement declaring that the planned dis- 
patch to Ja\'a of 27 Dutch battalions “will only 
make things worse in a situation which already is 
most tense.” 

Comparative quiet settled over Java during 
Christmas week, as reports from London indicated 
tliat the “strong policy” decisions of Singapore 
might not be endorsed tliere. A strong impression 
was made both at The Hague and in London by a 
statement issued on Dec. 19 in Washington, in 
^Jiich Ae State Department voiced “increasing 
concern” o^'e^ developments in Java and urged aU 
parties to resume negotiations. The United States 
Go\eniment, the statement said, looked toward a 
“peaceful settlement, recognizing alike the natural 
aspirations of the Indonesian peoples and die legit- 
imate rights and interests of the Netherlands.” 

Joachim Joesten. 

NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES. Tlie colonial possessions 
of the Netherlands in the West Indies, comprising 
Curasao and Surinam ( or Netherlands Guiana), see 
below. 

Curasao. A Netherlands colony comprising two 
groups of islands 500 miles apart. One group just 
north of Venezuela includes Aruba (69 sq, mi.), 
Bonaire (95 sq. mi.), and Curagao (210 sq. mi.); 
the other group just east of tlie Virgin Islands in- 
cludes Saba (5 sq. mi.), St. Eustatius (7 sq. mi.), 
and the southern part of St. Martin ( 17 sa. mi. ) . 
Total area, 403 square miles. Population (Jan. 1, 
1944), 122,540. In 1943 there were 3,893 births 
and 991 deaths. Willemstad (capital), on the is- 
land of Curasao, had 36,437 inhabitants (Jan. 1, 
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1944). Chief products: refined oil (from imported 
crude oil), straw hats, phosphate of lime, and salt. 
Oil refining is the most important industry. Trade 
(1943), excluding petroleum: imports were valued 
at 345,000,000 guilders; exports totaled 298,000,000 
guilders. Air services link Curasao, Aruba, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and North and South America. Shipping 
entered the ports ( 1941 ) : 6,892 ships of 29,070,- 
521 tons. Budget (1944): revenue 24,954,000 
guilders; expenditure 24,942,000 guilders (the ex- 
^ange value of the guilder was $0,525 in Febru- 
ary, 1943 ) . Curasao is administered by a Governor, 
assisted by a council of 4 members, and a States 
Council of 15 members (10 elected by tlie voters 
and 5 nominated by the Governor). Governor, Dr. 
P. A. Kasteel (appointed May 21, 1942). 

Surinam (Netherlands Guiano). A colony on the 
northern coast of South America, belonging to the 
Netherlands. Area, 54,291 square miles. Population 
(Jan. 1, 1943), 186,807, including the Negroes and 
Indians living in the forests. Chief towns: Para- 
maribo (capital), 56,233 inhabitants, Nieuw Nick- 
erie, 5,000, Albina, Coronie, and Moengo. Vital 
statistics (1943): 5,145 births, 2,480 deaths, and 
738 marriages. Education (1943): 115 schools and 
18,243 students. The principal agricultural products 
are sugar, rice, maize, coffee, cacao, bafata, ba- 
nanas, oranges, molasses, rum, and timber. Minerals 
produced included bauxite, gold, and salt. Trade 
(1943): imports 22,268,102 guilders; exports 14,- 
173,267 guilders. Shipping ( 1943 ) : 596 vessels of 
3.408,941 register tons cleared. Budget estimates 
(1945): revenue 8,171,000 guilders, expenditure 
8,167,000 guilders. Tlie executive authority and 
administration are under a Governor, assisted by an 
advisory council There is a representative body 
called the States of Surinam consisting of 15 mem- 
bers ( 5 appointed by the Governor and 10 elected 
by the voters). Governor (acting), Dr. J. C. Brons 
(app. Nov. 19, 1943). 

NEW BRITAIN. The largest island in the Bismarck 
Archipelago in the Territory of New Guinea, man- 
dated to Australia by the League of Nations. The 
island is 300 miles long and has an average width 
of 50 miles; area, 14,600 square miles. The native 
population of patrolled areas was 101,373 on June 
30, 1940. Rabaul, the capital and chief port and 
settlement, had a non-native population of 4,674. 
There are many good harbors, the chief being 
Linden Haven, Powell Haven, Simpson Haven, 
Jacquinot Bay, and Arawe. See New Guinea, Ter- 
ritory OF. 

NEW CALEDONIA. A French island possession in the 
southwestern Pacific, 850 miles east of Australia. It 
is 248 miles long and has an average width of 31 
miles. Total area (including dependent islands), 
7,336 square miles. Population in 1942, 56,000 
(20,000 whites and half-castes and the rest Mela- 
nesians and Polynesians). Capital: Noumea ( 12,000 
inhabitants). The dependencies of New Caledonia 
are: Isle of Pines, Wallis Archipelago, Fortune and 
Alofi, Loyalty Islands, Huon Islands, B61ep Archi- 
pelago, Chesterfield Islands, and Walpoole. Chief 
agricultural products: coffee, copra, cotton, manioc, 
maize, tobacco, bananas, and pineapples. Mineral 
products include nickel, chromite, cobalt, iron, and 
manganese. Trade (1938): imports 158,571,000 
francs; exports 146,453,000 francs (franc averaged 
$0.0288 in 1938; $0.0251, 1939). The local budget 
for 1939 was balanced at 44,100,000 francs. A 
Governor, assisted by a privy council and an elected 
general council, administers the government. Gov- 
ernor: A. Tallec. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. An island lying between the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean. Its de- 
pendency, Labrador, lies north of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, between the Province of Quebec and 
the Atlantic. Newfoundland, with Labrador, forms 
a part of the British Empire. Area, exclusive of 
Labrador, 42,734 square miles. Capital, St. John's. 

Gevarnmant. As a result of acute financial diffi- 
culties caused by the depression in the fishing in- 
dustry, Newfoundland's status as a self-governing 
dominion of the British Commonwealth was tem- 
porarily altered in November, 1933, to that of a 
British colony. The British Government assumed 
responsibility for Newfoundland's financial obliga- 
tions and provided an annual grant-in-aid pending 
restoration of the island treasury's financial sol- 
vency. Effective Feb. 15, 1934, executive and legis- 
lative authority was vested in the Governor and a 
Commission of 6— three Newfoundlanders and 
tliree British — all appointed by the British Govern- 
ment. Each member of the Commission has charge 
of a government department. Governor Vice Ad- 
miral Sir Humphrey T. Walwyn assumed office 
Jan. 21, 1936, for a three-year term which was suc- 
cessively extended by one-year terms to Dec. 31, 
1945. 

Events, 1945. The British Government's intention 
to set up in Newfoundland in 1946, as early as 
climatic conditions permit, an elected national con- 
\’ention of Newfoundlanders was annoimced in the 
House of Commons by Prime Minister Attlee on 
Dec 11 Elections to the convention would be 
held broadly on the basis of the former Parliamen- 
tary constituencies, Attlee said, and all adults 
would be entitled to vote 

The convention would be presided over by a 
judge of tlie Supreme Court of Newfoundland, and 
its terms of reference would be as follows: To con- 
sider, and discuss amongst themselves as elected 
representatives of the Newfoundland people, the 
changes that have taken place m the financial and 
economic situation of the island since 1934, and, 
bearing in mind the extent to which the high reve- 
nues of recent years have been due to wartime 
conditions, to examine tlie po.sitioii of the country 
and to make recommendations to His Majesty s 
C^ovemment as to possible forms of future govern- 
ment to be put before the people at a national 
referendum. 

The reception of the announcement in New- 
foundland was moderately favorable. In general, 
members of the economically secure classes favored 
responsible goveniment, paitly as a matter of pres- 
tige. Members of tlie middle classes and workers, 
remembering benefits from the present regime 
which would not have been gained under respon- 
sible government, were less enthusiastic In such 
circles the inefficiency and alleged dishonesty of 
the former government was contrasted with the 
honesty and impartiality of the Commission. In- 
formal polls of small groups showed either respon- 
sible government or commission government as a 
first choice, with confederation with the United 
States or Canada as a not unpopular step. 

The departure of approximately 15,000 Cana- 
dian and United States servicemen by the middle 
of autumn failed to have the serious economic ef- 
fect anticipated in some quarters, because of the 
presence of certain offsetting factors, such as the 
return of Newfoundland veterans from Europe, in 
some cases with families, and a high level of in- 
dustrial activity which in turn maintained employ- 
ment and purchasing power. 

Codfishing, for centuries the sheet anchor of 
Newfoundland's national economy, was receiving 
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back many of the men who left fishing in the mili- 
tary-defense construction period 1941-1943. In 
prewar years as many as 30,000 fishermen were 
engaged at the season's peak. In 1942 the highest 
number was about 17,600, but by 1945 it was esti- 
mated at 24,000. Late in August the Newfound- 
land Fisheries Board announced the negotiation of 
a new contract with UNRRA for 200,000 barrels 
of hard-cure split herring in tlie 1945-1946 season. 
Before the war, herring exports were largely limited 
to about 20,000 barrels sold to the United States, 
with small lots to the West Indies and other mar- 
kets. The UNRRA order was expected to help to 
make Newfoundland's transition from a prosperous 
war economy to a peace economy inuch easier 
than had been expected. Newfoundland's two pulp 
and paper mills were operating at capacity in the 
late summer of 1945, but the outlook had been 
altered by Great Britain's announcement of a pos- 
sible curtailment of newsprint imports. 

The People. The population of Newfoundland in 
1943 was 335,877, as against 289,588 recorded by 
the census of 1935. The increase was due in large 
part to the establishment in Newfoundland of 
Canadian and American garrisons and bases The 
inhabitants are mostly of English and Irish descent. 
Vital statistics for 1940 showed a considerable 
excess of births (7,937) over deaths (3,547). Lab- 
rador, witli an area of 118,400 square miles, had a 
population of 4,716 in 1935. 

From 7 to 10 per cent of the adults in New- 
foundland are illiterate, but a school attendance 
act providing for free and compulsory education 
of cnildren from 7 to 14 years of age, which went 
into effect in 1942, is expected to improve the 
situation. The schools (1,151 in 1943) are mainly 
denominational, but have public support. There 
are more Anglican schools and more Roman Catlio- 
hc pupils tlian of any other single denomination. 
The census of 1945 showed the Roman Catholic 
and the Anglican as the leading religious denomi- 
nations, with the Roman Catholic slightly larger. 
The United Church and the Salvation Army were 
the only other large groups 

Cod fishing is the occupation of two-thirds of the 
working people in normal times, but as products 
newsprint and wood pulp bulk large. With only 
102,000 acres under cultivation, the total value of 
farm production in 1942 was $4,600,000. Exports 
for 1943^1944 were $44,000,000 and imports $62,- 
500,000. 

Alzada Comstock. 

NEW GUINEA. An island in the East Indies, north of 
Australia. It comprises Netherlands New Guinea 
(151,000 sq. mi.). North East New Guinea (69,- 
700 sq. mi.) — the mainland part of the Australian 
mandated Territory of New Guinea, and Papua 
(87,786 sq. mi. excluding islands) — a Territory of 
Australia (formerly called British New Guinea). 
Total area, 308,486 square miles. Population, ap- 
proximately 1,000,000. See New Guinea, Terri- 
tory OF; Papua. 

NEW GUINEA, Territory of. A territory administered 
by Australia under mandate conferred by the 
League of Nations from Dec. 17, 1920; occupied 
by Japanese armed forces during 1942-43; re- 
conquered (by June of 1944) by the Australian 
and Allied armed forces. It comprises North East 
New Guinea (also called the Mainland), 69,700 
square miles; Bismarck Archipelago (consisting of 
New Britain 14,600 sq. mi.. New Ireland 3,340 
sq. mi., Lavongai 460 sq. mi., and Admiralty Is- 
lands 800 sq. mi.), 19,200 square miles; and part 


of the Solomon Islands (Bougainville 3,880 sq. 
mi., Buka and adjacent small islands 220 sq. mi. ) , 
4,100 square miles. Total area, 93,000 square miles. 
Total enumerated natives in patrolled areas (June 
30, 1941), 684,284, including 34,087 indentured 
laborers; in addition, tliere were 4,101 Europeans 
and 2,228 Asiatics. Rabaul (on New Britain), had 
10,174 inhabitants in 1939. Chief towns of North 
East New Guinea: Aitape, Lae (capital of the Ter- 
ritory), Madang, Monumbo, Morobe, Salamaua, 
Vanimo, and Wewak. 

Production and Trodn. In 1940—41 the output of 
gold amounted to 263,097 fine ounces valued at 
£2,808,835. Platinum, osmiridium, copper, iron, 
sulfur, and brown coal have been found. The area 
under cultivation in 1940 (exclusive of native re- 
serves) was 277,533 acres, of which 261,676 acres 
were devoted to coconuts (71,583 tons of copra 
produced in 1940), cocoa 5,827 acres, rubber 2,481 
acres, and coffee 2,792 acres. Livestock ( 1939-40 ) : 
20,474 cattle, 9,327 goats, 6,160 pigs, 1,184 sheep, 
and 1,323 horses. Timber and fisn are other prod- 
ucts. Trade (194(Mil): imports £962,129; ex- 
ports £3,253,984. Shipping (1940-41): 95 vessels 
aggregating 216,365 tons cleared. 

Govornmont. Finance (1940-41): revenue £423,- 
750, expenditure £431,792 (the official exchange 
rate of the Australian £ was $3,228 in 1940, 1941, 
and 1942). In 1945 the temtory was under the 
control of the Australia New Guinea Administra- 
tive Unit (Angau.) Administrator: Maj. Gen. J. K, 
Murray. 

NEW PLANTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. Production 
gams on American farms in the war years re- 
sulted from a speed-up in the application of plant- 
science to agricultural operations, as well as from 
increased farm mechanization and fuller use of 
available manpower. 

The emergency brought both innovations and 
greater use of previously available scientific knowl- 
edge. Plant-science devoted to the development of 
important crops gave higher yields, greater re- 
sistance to disease, better adaptation of crops to 
specific requirements, and other advantages. Co- 
operative work by the Department of Agriculture 
and state agricultunJ experiment stations made 
more than 100 new varieties of crop plants avail- 
able to growers, in most cases as the fruit of in- 
vestigations started long ago, but sometimes as the 
result of emergency experiments. 

Conspicuous among the developments with a 
prewar origin was an increase in the number and 
usefulness of hybrid com varieties. Hybrid strains 
produced by the crossing of inbred lines enabled 
Corn Belt farmers to grow 20 percent more com 
on a given acreage than would have been obtain- 
able from the use of open pollinated varieties. The 
spread of hybrid com to the South and other areas 
began with varieties specially developed for that 
purpose. ’ 

Since 1941 the planting of hybrid varieties has 
added probably two billion bushels to the quantity 
that other varieties would have given. Com in 
1945 was a three billion bushel crop for the fourth 
year in a row; yet the planted acreage was only 
94,140,000, as compared with 101,360,000 acres 
required to produce a three billion bushel crop 
in 192(1 the biggest prewar com year. Land re- 
leased from corn went largely into soybean pro- 
duction, likewise from scientifically bred seed. 
Soybean production jumped from 77X million 
bushels in 1940 to nearly 200 million bushels in 
1943. 

Plant specialists developed the first commercially 
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feasible onion hybrid. Announced In the spring of 
1944, this onion produced yields about 25 percent 
larger than the best varieties previously povm; 
moreover, some of the hybrid onions were or mant 
size — up to 4 pounds. This achievement involved 
the production of onions with sterile pollen, which 
could be planted in alternate rows with normal, 
poUen-producing onions. Seed was collected only 
from the male-sterile plants. The first hybrid onion 
released for production is adapted onW to the 
Southwest, but hybrids are being developed for 
other areas. Moreover, the plant breeders nope by 
similar methods to de\elop hybrid vigor in other 
croi>s. For example, tliey have found male-sterile 
grain sorghums that give promise of facilitating the 
production of useful hybrids. Alfalfa sometimes 
produces plants sterile to their own pollen, and 
consequently favorable for hybridization experi- 
ments. 

Small grains show the results of wartime efforts 
to create better varieties for specific areas. These 
researches have chiefly souglit to produce \ arieties 
resistant to disease and to insect pests, but other 
values such as quality and adai)tation to farm 
practices have been developed also. Early varieties 
of wheat have shown increased power to escape 
damage. Thus Wichita, a new, very early-maturing 
variety of liard red winter wheat, has been ap- 
proved for distribution in southwestern Kansas, 
western Oklahoma, and northwestern Texas. Be- 
sides producing hi^ yields of good quality, heavy 
main, it helps by its early maturity to distribute 
labor through the harvest season. In southw’estcrn 
Nebraska and eastern Kansas the distribution of 
Pawnee hard red winter wheat ^ves high hopes 
of reducing losses from the Hessian fly. 

New rust-resistant varieties of wheat, oats, and 
barley developed by the Texas station, in coopera- 
tion with tlie Department, are especially adapted 
to Ae soil and climatic conditions that prevail from 
central Texas to the southern tip of tlie State. Austin 
wheat, first released in 1942. Ranger and Rustler 
oats, released in 1941, Verde oats, first released 
in the fall of 1942, and Tunis barW, distributed 
first in the fall of 1943, contributed food and feed 
to help win the war. 

Viefand, a new disease-resistant variety of oats, 
released by the Wisconsin station, was grown on 
about 50 percent of the State’s 1943 oat acreage. 
Wisconsin fanners produced 5,000,000 bushels of 
Vicland in 1942. Vicland averaged 78 bushels per 
acre in 1942, as compared with 53 bushels for 
odier oats on farms throughout Wisconsin. Ohio- 
gold No. 1, a new yellow hybrid sweet com de- 
veloped by the Ohio station, was offered to the 
growers for trial in the 1944 season. This new 
variety in a 3-year comparison with Golden Cross 
Bantam outyielded the latter by 18 percent, ripened 
8 days later, and was rated sweeter in flavor. 

New varieties of oats have made the oats crop 
much more dependable. In the North Central 
States, when rust is not bad, the new varieties in- 
crease the yields by an estimated 10 or 15 percent. 
In bad rust years they increase the jdelds by as 
much as 100 percent over what would be harvested 
from the old varieties. Many improved barW 
varieties have been introduced, and also new stifit- 
stalked. disease-resistant grain sorghums adapted 
to combine harvesting. 

Constantly the plant scientists endeavor to de- 
velop better cottons, in response to a demand for 
varices capable of meeting the competition of 
other fibers both natural and synthetic. Thev de- 
pend heavily for the application of their results on 
progress in building up one-variety communities. 


One-variety programs have been launched in more 
than 2,500 cotton-growing communities, whose 
total area in cotton exceeds 9 million acres. 
Varieties that produce stronger fibers have been 
produced for the Mississippi Valley and for the 
southeastern states. Many one-variety conununities 
use them in standardized production. In New 
Mexico and west Texas the new variety of cotton 
called Acala 1517 is in general production. Tliis 
variety is stronger than any other of its length. 
One-variety communities in Georgia have started 
the production of a new variety of cotton called 
Empire, and other new varieties are making head- 
way in other areas. 

In the war years the Department’s drug plant 
gardens provided information and propagation ma- 
terials that served to start the production eff drug 
crops in the United States and elsewhere. Among 
them were belladonna, digitalis, and pyrethrum. 
Promising results attenaed the breeding of devil’s 
shoestring, the only native plant found to yield any 
substantial amount of insecticide. Widely distrib- 
uted tliroughout the eastern and Gulf Coast states, 
it produces individual plants that contain as mucli 
as 2 percent rotenone. Breeding and selection have 
produced a population of the plants which con- 
sistendy yields about 2^ percent rotenone in the 
roots. This insecticide, nonpoisonous to man, has 
heretofore been imported from tropical countries. 
In specimen gardens at Beltsville, Md., the De- 
partment has assembled propagating material for 
numerous drug, condiment, and oil-yielding plants, 
and has made observations of their behavior and 
growth habits. 

In California’s Imperial Valley a new cantaloup 
called No. 5 and released in 1942 by the Depart- 
ment and the California Experiment Station has 
\irtually supplanted No. 45, the variety previously 
m general use. Though No. 45 was resistant to one 
fonn of mildew, it succumbed after a few years to 
another form. The new variety No. 5 is resistant 
to both forms. Growers produced a seed crop of it 
immediately — enough to plant se\’eral thousand 
acres in the spring of 1943. 

Tlie vitamin-high tomato, our third most im- 
portant Negetable crop, has been improved greatly 
in its power to resist disease. One new variety. Pan 
America, is highly resistant both to fusarium wilt 
and to nailliead spot. In greenhouse tests in 1943 
it proved nearly 100 percent resistant to fusarium 
wilt. 

The Missouri station found that seedless tomato 
fruits of better size and quality than those from 
normal pollination can be produced if the pistil 
of a tomato flower is treatea with a salve maefe bv 
mixing with lanolin the residue from a crude al- 
coholic extract of com kernels taken 10 to 15 days 
after tlie silks first emerge from the ear. The activ- 
of this extract surpassed that of any synthetic 
chemical known to induce seedless fruit. The Early 
Chatham, a new extra-early variety of tomato, has 
been released by the Michigan station. It matures 
at least 1 week earlier than other common varieties 
of that area, and this earliness makes it particu- 
larly adapted to the Upper Peninsula and other 
areas of that latitude. It originated from a three- 
way cross. Break O’Day X Redskin X 216 (an im- 
named selection). 

The Wando pea, announced in 1943, proved 
hijj^y resistant to cold, and consequently valuable 
for market crops in areas liable to untimely freezes. 
In the vegetable breeding laboratory at Cnarleston, 
S. C., it resisted a cold snap that cut other varieties 
to the ground. Wando lost only its blossoms, which 
it soon replaced. The Pioneer Bean, the first variety 
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of snap bean that proved resistant to curly top 
disease, far outyielded other varieties in irrigated 
areas of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, where 
the curly top disease is prevalent. Fanners praised 
its quality, flavor, and appearance. 

Two new varieties of cigarette tobacco, No. 400 
and No. 401, have recently been introduced in 
the flue-cured areas. They make good yields with 
a high percentage of the leaf grades now in keen 
demand. The variety No. 400 produces large 
yields of cigarette leaf on the soils of the Piedmont 
and is resistant to black root rot. The variety No. 
401 does well on the Coastal Plain and has two 
striking advantages. It has an exceptionally big 
leaf and can be grown without loss of quality un- 
der the more intensive methods such as those that 
include soybeans or peanuts in the crop rotation. 

Tobaccos resistant to blue mold have been de- 
veloped through die use of resistant wild varieties. 
Some crosses with wild species have produced 
plants that are hi^ly resistant to wild-fire and 
other destructive tobacco diseases. The crossing of 
cultivated with wild tobacco is a slow process be- 
cause few of the crosses produce seed. But those 
that do may have the chromosomes of both parents 
with the result that thev continue the desirable 
Qualities of the cultivated varieties along with the 
disease-resistance of the wild varieties. 

Most important of the hard fibers is abaca 
( Manila hemp). Abaca furnished the raw materials 
tor all high-grade rope, especially marine rope. 
Produced formerly only in the Orient, the war cut 
off our supply. Fortunately the Department had 
made some preparation for this emergency. In 
1925 it had brought a shipment of about 1,000 
carefully selected abaca plants from the Phihppinc 
Islands to the Republic of Panama. Experimental 
plantings showed that the climate and the soil of 
Panama were favorable for this nlant, and that 
in its new home it would produce nbcr of excellent 
quality. These plantings, expanded first to 50 acres 
and afterwards to 2,000, provided an abundant 
supply of propagating material. A large acreage of 
abaca is now being produced both in Panama and 
in Costa Rica. Abaca will be produced in these 
two countries m steadily increasing quantities, 
and in other countries of Central America, 

Arthur P. Chew. 

NEWSPAPERS. The war's end, coming with unex- 
pected suddenness, made little change in the news- 
papers' preoccupation vrith their main problem, the 
supply of newsprint. The limited tonnage available 
through the war period, controlled in the United 
States by the War Production Board on a pre- 
scribed individual quota basis, had been a strait- 
jacket on news, circulation, and advertising; though 
this limitation seemed an easy one by comparison 
with newsprint available in foreign lands. Govern- 
ment control of newsprint, except for inventories, 
ceased at the year end. No prospect of increasea 
tonnage seemed likely for six months at least. Some 
publishers asked continued control, fearing that 
small newspapers might find themselves squeezed 
from buying in a competitive market. A voluntary 
limitation on use was established, however, and 
newsp^ers generally signed a pledge to put 3 per 
cent or their tonnage hi a pool, if necessary, to 
prevent any suspensions of publication. 

On the news side the editors turned from the 
reporting of war to covering a world in the difficult 
tasks of political and economic reconversion. Con- 
centration on a dominant story of hostilities gave 
way to an effort to give the news of the much more 
complicated events, domestic and foreign, whi^ 


followed immediately on the German and Japanese 
surrender. 

Censorship stopped promptly in the United 
States. In the occupied enemy countries the news- 
papers, formerly under the thumb of dictators, 
were licensed and controlled by the military occu- 
pation authorities. Bv a swift turn of the wheel, 
they were compelled to print news favorable to 
democratic principles, and reveal the truth about 
the cruelties and grave misdeeds of their former 
rulers. 

On the whole newspapers enjoyed a prosperous 
if troubled year. Newsprint quotas were increased 
slightly but tiie price was raised $3 a ton, and a 
further increase of $6 was annoimced in December, 
the two advances meaning an additional expense 
in excess of $30,000,000 a year to United States 
newspapers. Canada, the main source of supply, 
was expected gradually to increase its exports as 
manpower returned to the mills; but the alarming 
prospect was for a rapid decrease in United States 
production since paper makers turned to more 
profitable and higher priced book and magazine 
stock. No hope was seen of a supply from the 
Scandinavian countries, which sent such tonnage 
as they were able to make to Russia and the lib- 
erated countries. The newspapers in these lands 
had to be content with little more than a trickle. 
The British newspapers, which during the war had 
been held to 17 per cent of peacetime use, ex- 
panded their consumption only to 28 per cent so as 
not to put a strain upon Britain's foreign financial 
obligations. Efforts were being made to establish a 
second newsprint mill in the Southeastern United 
States to add to available tonnage, for newspapers 
foresaw a great need of paper to meet the demands 
of readers and advertisers and to reap the benefits 
of expected business activity and prosperity. 

Ending of the voluntary wartime news censor- 
ship in the United States — which had worked ad- 
mirably — coincided with a wide-spread interest in 
a free press, or at least free access to news by 
American correspondents in other lands. There had 
been difficulty with Army and Navy censorship in 
many theatres, but scarcely more man was to be 
looked for in so far-flung a war. The most sensa- 
tional incident was the premature sending of the 
news of the Germans’ signing of the surrender by 
a correspondent of the Associated Press. The dis- 
patch was forwarded by telwihone to London be- 
fore the Army approved release, and before the 
other correspondents who witnessed the surrender 
had been permitted to file their stories. SIIAEF 
autliorities disciplined the correspondent, and the 
Associated Press publicly stated its regrets at the 
violation of an understanding concerning the an- 
ticipation of this important news. 

Strong support was given to various proposals 
in favor of a free press throughout the world, and 
freedom of communications. A well-intended if 
mistaken effort was made in Congress to limit 
UNRRA aid to countries which permitted corre- 
spondents to report news without interference, but 
this was finally eliminated. At the third Pan Ameri- 
can radio conference in Rio de Janeiro the United 
States, through the Assistant Secretary of State, 
urged access to news sources in all nations. The 
House and Senate had unanimously adopted a 
resolution expressing “belief in the world wide 
right of interchange of news bv news gathering 
and distributing agencies, whether individual or 
associate, by any means, without discrimination 
as to sources, distribution, rates or charges; and 
this right should be protected by international 
compact." American delegates to the UNO meeting 
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were instructed by the State Department to push 
for a prompt international study aimed at promot- 
ing freedom of the press in all countries. 

More than resolutions would be required, it was 
evident, to gain a measurable approach to such 
freedom. Even Gen. MacArthur arbitrarily sought 
to limit the number of correspondents permitted to 
report the news from Japan and Korea. After 
vigorous protest the quota system was revoked. 
Hie Chimgkinff Government of China listed a 
number of well-known correspondents as not ac- 
ceptable. The fascist-minded forces in the Argen- 
tine used violence and intimidation to prevent un- 
biased news correspondents from telling the world 
the truth. Russia allowed foreign news writers to 
visit its occupation zone in Germany only montlis 
after the surrender; and correspondents in Moscow 
were hampered m their work. Writers were har- 
ass^ or expelled in Ep^t, Palestine and else- 
where. True freedom of the news seemed some 
distance away. 

Newspapers had reported the war with extraor- 
dinary enterprise. Correspondents displayed the 
greatest bravery in accompanying the armies and 
navies m the fitting; and because of aerial bomb- 
ing there were no safe assignments. Allied head- 
quarters in Europe announced tliat between 4 and 
5 percent of correspondents had been casualties in 
the 11 months’ campaign leading to the German 
surrender, compared with 19 percent for tlie com- 
bat nound forces. There had been 1,388 corre- 
spondents accredited to SHAEF and about 1.000 
had actually served. Of these 14 had been killed, 
27 wounded, and 3 were missing. A number had 
been captured and held in Nazi prison camps, and 
Toe Morton, of AP, was executed by tlie Germans. 
In the Pacific the casualbes were not so numerous, 
though higher than in any previous war. 

All newspapers made plans to cover the news 
of the postwar world on a scale never before 
known. One of the results of the first world war 
had been to increase readers’ interest in and knowl- 
edge of forei^ affairs, and the papers had re- 
sponded to tliis demand. It was apparent that the 
United States would have great responsibilities in 
world affairs and the newspapers would be looked 
to for information of current events in this field. 
Bureaus were promptly opened, or reopened, m 
foreign capitals by leading metropolitan journals. 
Many war correspondents quickly turned to the 
reporting of political developments. Steps were 
taken to improve communications, to seek lower 
tolls which would enable a wider flow of news 
between nations, and to free the gathering and 
forwarding of news from control of any censorship. 

Of outstanding interest was the decision of tlie 
United States Supreme Court, by a vote of 5 to 3, 
upholding the anti-tritst action brought by the 
government against the Associated Press’ coopera- 
tive news-gatnenng agency. The AP, the court 
held, was under legal compulsion to serve com- 
petitors of present members whose applications 
otherwise were acceptable. It was required to alter 
its bylaws. After a petition for rehearing had been 
denied, the AP elected to membership several im- 
portant newspa^rs, notably the Chicago Sun, 
which had sought membership for some time, and 
revised its b]^aws governing election of new 
members. 

Justice Black, in the majority opinion, stated that 
the Government had charged that the AP was “( 1 ) 
a combmation and conspiracy in restraint of trade 
and commerce in news among the states and (2) 
an attempt to monopolize a part of that trade.^’ 
The bylaws, he said, prohibited all AP members 


from selling news to non-members, and granted 
each member powers to block competitors from 
membership. The lower court had enjoined the 
AP against observing any bylaws which would give 
members in tlie same city and field ( i e. morning 
or evening) powers to impose any conditions upon 
the admission of an applicant. The Supreme Court 
upheld this decree. It dismissed the contention that 
publishers engaged in practices made unlawful by 
the Sherman Act were entitled to a partial im- 
munity by reason of any '‘clear and present danger” 
doctrine which the courts had used to protect the 
freedoms of speech, press and religion. 

The dissents of Justice Roberts and Chief Jus- 
tice Stone were vigorous. They said the decision 
converted the AP into a “public utility,” subject 
to the duty to serve all on equal terms. They de- 
clared that the lower court “has been unable to find 
support for a conclusion that the AP either in- 
tended, or attempted to, or m fact did, unreason- 
ably restrain trade or monopolize all or any part of 
any branch or trade.” Justice Murphy feared that 
the decision would lead to “unjust and more dras- 
tic” measures on tlie part of government to con- 
trol the press. The court remarked that when 
Congress had intended to exempt any cooperative 
undertaking from the anti-trust law it had done 
so explicitly, and some publishers advocated ask- 
ing Congress to pass legislation in favor of the AP. 

What the eventual results of tlie decision would 
be upon the membership — ^whether it would lead 
to a rush of applicants when newsprint supplies be- 
came available — was not immediately clear. The 
AP continued to make ]3lans for expansion of its 
world news service and the directors placed a fund 
of $1,000,000 a year at tlie disposal of the general 
manager to develop the service. Expenditures for 
gathering foreign news had increased to $2,(MK),- 
000 a year, compared with $2,799,000 for domestic 
news. 

The number of newspapers in the United States 
showed comparatively little change in tlie year 

Circulation rate increases for carrier delivered, 
mail subscription, and single copy sales were num- 
erous, and no reduction in circulation resulted. 
The general trend toward obtaining a larger por- 
tion of a newspapei’s total income from circulation 
was continued. This was regarded as a healthy de- 
velopment, for it had long been recognized that 
some rates, particularly those for mail subscriptions 
on RFD routes, had been unjustifiably low. The 
Bureau of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers' Association issued a statistical 
estimate tliat the people of the United States spent 
in a year $727,880,000 for newspapers, $311,773,- 
000 for magazines, and $306,379,000 for books. 
An interesting survey of the important weekly 
newspaper field made by the American Press As- 
sociation showed that 68 per cent had more than 

1.000 circulation. A total of 756 had more tlian 

3.000 circulation, 1,533 had between 2,000 and 
3,000; and in the lower brackets 3,294 had 1,000 
and 2,000 circulation, and 2,594 had less than 
1 , 000 . 

The annual compilation of Editor 6- Publisher 
listed at the year-end 330 morning newspapers in 
the English daily field (a decrease of 8); 1,419 
evening newspapers, a decrease of 2; and 484 Sun- 
day newspapers, an increase of 3. Total circulation 
of morning newspapers was 19,239,913 and of 
evening 29,144,275. The combined total reached 
the unprecedented figure of 48,384,188 copies. The 
circulation of Sunday editions totalled 39,860,036. 
Statistics issued by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, on the other hand, snowed that 
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ten new dailies had begun publication and only 
8 had suspended. Weekly or semi-weekly news- 
papers, according to the directory of the Ameri- 
can Press Association, numbered 8,504 a decrease 
of 223. Total circulation of this group was set 
at 14,321,000 an increase of 165,000 in the year. 

Discussion of the long term trend toward fewer 
newspapers continued. Prof. Raymond B. Nixon 
in the Journalism Quarterly presented an interest- 
ing table covering the years 1929-1944, as fol- 
lows: 

SUSPENSIONS OF ENGLISH-LANGUAGE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS OF GENERA!. CIRCULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 1930-1944 

Out- 


Year 

right 

Sue- 

pen- 

$ton 

Daily 

Merged to 
and Weekly, 
Dropped etc. 

Total 

Sue- 

pen- 

non* 

Total 
Dailiea 
Dec. SI 

Ctreu- 
laiion 
Sept. SO 

1929 





1,944 

39,425,615 

1930 

. . 22 

14 

2 

38 

1,942 

39,589,172 

1931 

, 20 

19 

7 

52 

1,923 

38,761,187 

1932 

. 22 

20 

6 

48 

1,913 

36,407,297 

1933 . 

. 23 

15 

7 

45 

1,911 

35,176,238 

1934 

18 

5 

8 

31 

1,929 

36,709,010 

1935 

. 11 

6 

4 

21 

1,960 

38,155,540 

1930 

. 15 

6 

4 

25 

1,989 

40,292,266 

1937 

22 

17 

12 

51 

1,993 

41,418,730 

1938 

24 

16 

12 

52 

1,936 

39,571,839 

1939 

30 

7 

24 

61 

1,888 

39,670,682 

1940 

15 

8 

11 

34 

1,878 

41,131,611 

1941 

15 

10 

8 

33 

1,857 

42.080,391 

1942 

20 

10 

18 

48 

1,787 

43,374,850 

1943 

8 

10 

9 

27 

1,754 

44,392,829 

1944 . 

5 

2 

3 

10 

1,744 

45.954,838 
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576 
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Gain in Total Circulation 



6,529,223 


Discussion in this field emphasized the tendency 
toward elimination of newspaper competition. 
Prof Nixon asserted tliat there were 174 cities in 
which ‘‘full or partial combmation of all local 
dailies potentially eliminates competition.” It is 
worthy of note, however, that in many places 
where newspapers under different ownership had 
joint business management, the news and editorial 
departments remamed strongly mdependent and 
competitive. 

Advertising volume, restricted by the limita- 
tions of newsprint supply, was approximately 1 

f )er cent greater than in 1944, but the gam in the 
ater montlis was increasing. The total volume 
was still some 25 per cent less than in the peak 
year 1929, but it was generally agreed tliat a 
tremendous volume of advertising would be offered 
as soon as civilian production or consumers' goods 
was large enough to create competition. Increases 
in advertising rates, to meet increased expenses, 
had been general. An interesting development 
was an organization of an association of substantial 
newspapers to sell black-and-white advertising in 
daily editions in a group “package." Many minor 
attempts to organize such a ^oup had been made 
before, but had been successiul only in the Sunday 
rotogravure, comic or magazine supplements. Pro- 
gressive publishers believed that this group selling 
of space would be an important factor in tlie fu- 
ture. L. H. D. Weld, a recognized statistical au- 
thority, stated that in 1944 newspapers had carried 
45.2 percent of the total dollar volume of adver- 
tising in the United States. Of the $1,426,000,000 
total, the newspapers had carried $645,000,000, 
radio $400,000,000, magazines $285,000,000, out- 
door (billboards, etc.) $70,000,000 and farm 
journals $26,000,000. A court decision in New 
York upheld the right of newspapers to refuse 
any advertising which they thought undesirable 
for any reason, and to edit copy in advertisements. 


This right had always been asserted by newspapers 
in their rate cards, but an advertiser who nad 
wished to state that his establishment declined the 
patronage of certain religious and racial groups 
took the matter to court. 

The labor situation in the newspaper field de- 
teriorated as in other industries. The postwar 
economic strains were felt m all labor negotiations 
and strikes were more frequent than in many years 
past. Prolonged strikes took place in New York, 
St. Louis, Seattle, Birmingham, Newark, and many 
other cities. Many labor unions rejected summarily 
the principle of arbitration which before had been 
an accepted method of settling disputes in the 
newspaper world. Removal of the so-called “Little 
SteeL jformula, which had held wage increases to 
15 per cent over tlie January 1941 scales, threw 
the adjustment of pay wide open. Under threats of 
stnkes the scales, already the highest in any in- 
dustry, were advanced more substantially than in 
any previous year, and important changes in work- 
ing conditions were added as well. Weekly pay 
increases of from $6 to $12 for a work week or 35 
to 40 hours were general. Publishers objected 
strongly to the new international laws of the typo- 
graphical union, which, in their opinion, would 
give the officers of the union power to set aside 
a contract already agreed upon. In all 70 news- 
papers in 37 cities were affected by strikes in the 
year. Of these 32 had been initiated by the typo- 
graphical union. 

A report of the AN PA labor committee li.sted 
151 contracts with the American Newspaper Guild 
covering 165 newspapers, an mcrease of 10 ctm- 
tracts and 7 newspapers in the year. Of the con- 
tracts 72 covered news and commercial depart- 
ments, 64 news and editorial only, and 15 commer- 
cial only. These contracts were effective in 95 
cities The Guild announced tliat its membership 
was now in excess of 22,000. 

With the great increase in the cost of newsprint 
and the advances in wages, it was evident that 
newspaper publishing was to be considerably more 
expensive in the future, and that management 
would be taxed to find operating economies which 
would go any appreciable way toward meeting the 
higher costs. 

Newspapers abroad faced difficult problems in 
the war-impoverished Alhed countries where re- 
sources and supplies were limited; in the liberated 
and conquered nations there were questions of 
licensing and control by the occupying autliorities. 
The first German newspaper to obtain the right to 

{ lublish was the weekly Nachtrichten, in Aachen, 
icensed in June. The task of the American au- 
thorities was to develop an anti-Nazi staff which 
could be trusted. Licenses were issued cautiously, 
and in October there were 14 newspapers m oper- 
ation, with a circulation of 1,750,000 copies. A con- 
vention of the editors was held, the first meeting of 
a free press in Germany in 12 years. They askea for 
full and accurate news of the world as the best 
antidote to Nazism. 

In France the government went a long way 
toward ending all censorship of the press. An in- 
teresting incident was the public rAuke of the 
French press by President Truman for the bias of 
its news concerning the United States. A warm 
debate on the degree of freedom enjoyed by news- 
papers in Russia was begun by Kent Cooper, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Associated Press, when he re- 
marked that after the war, nine-tenths of the 
countries of the world, excepting the Soviet Union 
and China, would uphold the principles of freedom 
of the press. The Russian pubucation. War and the 
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Working Class, replied vigorously asserting that 
the press in that country was free in that it repre- 
sented the masses of the people. In other counMes, 
the Soviet magazine asserted, the press was under 
business control, and although nominally free 1^ 
law, the broad masses had no opportunity to 
nance and publish their press. The article further 
declared that Russia in 1913 had had 859 news- 
papers with a circulation of 2,700,000 and in 1939 
had 9,000 with a circulation of 38,000,000. 

In Japan Gen. MacArthur had great difficulty 
in getting an approved Japanese press in operation. 
The great Japanese newspapers before the war had 
been among die most prosperous and enterprising 
in the world, but had largely been spokesmen for 
government opinion in meir news and editorial 
columns — or at least had done little as spokes- 
men for the people. The Domei News Agency even 
after the occupation distributed propaganda stories 
of American “brutalities.” Gradually, howe\'er, 
under a censorship, the newspapers were put in 
some semblance of a democratic press. Ftemier 
Shidehara promised freedom and said that his 
government would welcome objective and im- 
partial news and unreserved expression of the 
popular will. 

The British journals, limited to the use of 28 
percent of pre-war tonnage of newsprint, encoun- 
tered troubles in rehiring of staffs, hardly needed 
for such small issues. Great hopes of expansion 
when world trade was resumed were expressed, 
but little progress had been made by the year’s end. 

In South America, particularly in the Argentine, 
there were recurring instances of censorship ana 
intimidation of independent editors by govern- 
ment The Peron regime in Buenos Aires was es- 
pecially anti-democratic in its treatment of the 
press and foreign correspondents. 

Proposals for severe increases in second class 
postal rates — eventually to reach some 600 per 
cent over present rates — ^were advanced by a cost 
accountant employed by the United States Post 
Office Department to study the subject. The pro- 
posals did not reach the stage of legislation, but 
publishers the country over were aroused over 
the prospect of a struggle to prevent increases 
which would stifle mail subscriptions. They were 
prepared to challenge the basis of the allocations 
of post office costs in the study, particularly those 
of RFD costs, and to present a good argument on 
the services of the newspapers in disseminating 
news to the citizens. A gratifying development was 
the decision of the courts in the Esquire case, hold- 
ing that the Postmaster General did not have the 
ri^t to deny second class postal privileges to a 
publicati^ because it did not conform to his 
standards* and taste in matters alleged to be ob^ 
scene. 

Newspapers showed increasing interest in owner- 
ship of radio stations, especially the new FM sta- 
tions soon to be in operation. The area of broad- 
casting of these stations would correspond roughly 
to the local and suburban coverage or newroapers. 
Some 40 per cent of the 665 apj^cations filed for 
these stations were from newspapers. 

Expansion plans of newspapers in plants and 
equipment had been halted by the war. The sur- 
render of the Axis nations let loose floods of orders 
for presses and other equipment, and many news- 
papers announced extensive enlargements of their 
buildings. Great technical improvements were ex- 
pected in the printing of newspapers, and a wider 
use of color in the daily editions. 

Tbe American Newspaper Publishers Association 
appointed a special committee on Press Communi- 


cations. The members were concerned over pro- 
posals to establish greater government control over 
international communications, to change or limit 
the radio frequencies reserved for the exclusive use 
of the press, thereby forcing the newspapers to 
employ the inadequate and more costly cable serv- 
ice. It seemed likely that a considerable degree of 
monopoly in international telecommunications 
might be in the offing and this appeared to be a 
danger to broader publication or world news. 
However, the United States and Britain at a con- 
ference in Bermuda in December agreed to estab- 
lish lower rates and to provide speedier transmis- 
sion for news dispatches. 

The fine record of the news services in report- 
ing the war was marred by a premature announce- 
ment by the Associated Press of the German sur- 
render. on the basis of a statement by Senator 
Comially at the San Francisco Conference; and a 
false “flash” dispatch sent over tlie wires of the 
United Press announcing Japan’s acceptance of 
the surrender terms. The flash originated with some 
mischief maker in a newspaper office, and was an- 
nounced on tlie radio. It was killed before it was 
published in any newspaper. A reward of $5,000 
was offered for the detection of the sender. 

Foreign language newspapers in the United 
States continued ouring the war, apparently with 
complete loyalty to democratic principles. There 
was no “witch hunt” by the government, and even 
the German language newspapers suffered no 
loss. The foreign language newspapers numbered 
1,076. The continued existence of these news- 
papers, which had been expected to disappear as 
immigration into the United States lessened, was 
surprising to many in the journalistic world. 

A number of men and women prominent in news- 
paper making died in tlie year, among them Ernie 
Pyle, famous war correspondent, killed on Oki- 
nawa; Carr V. Van Anda, former managing editor 
of the New York Times and generally acknowl- 
edged as the foremost news executive in the history 
of journalism; O. K. Bovard, formerly managing 
editor of the St. Louis Post Dispatch: Victor Han- 
son, publisher of the Birmingham, Ala., News and 
Age Herald; J. V. Connolly of the King Features 
Syndicate; M. Koenigsberg, former head of the 
International News Service; Alexander Dana Noyes, 
financial editor of the New York Times; and Marie 
Gasch, who wrote a column of personal advice 
under the name of Beatrice Fairfax. 

ChABLES McD. PUCKETIE. 

NEW ZEALAND. A British Dominion in the South 
Pacific Ocean, consisting chiefly of two large is- 
lands about 1,200 miles east of the southeastern 
coast of Australia. The Dominion has jurisdiction 
over Western Samoa ( League of Nations mandate ) , 
Tokelau or Union Islands, some islands of Oceania 
and the Ross Dependency. Area, 103,723 square 
miles. Capital, Wellington. 

Oovarnment. Executive power is vested in a Gov- 
ernor General, appointed oy the Crown for 5 years 
on recommendation of the Dominion Government. 
Legislative power rests vdth a Parliament of two 
chambers — uie Legislative Council with an inde- 
terminate number of members (36 in 1943) ap- 
pointed by the Governor General for 7 years, and 
the House of Representatives of 80 members (in- 
cluding four Maoris) elected by general male and 
female suffrage for three years. The Governor 
General delegates his executive powers to a Cab- 
inet responsible to the House ot Representatives. 
Governor-General in 1945, Sir Cyril L. N. Newall, 
sworn in Feb. 22, 1941. 
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The standing of tlie parties in the House of 
Representatives following the general election of 
Sept. 25 , 1943, was as follows: Labor, 45; Na- 
tional, 34; Independent, 1. The Labor Party has 
been in control of the Government since Dec. 5. 
1935. Prime Minister, Peter Fraser, appointed 
April 30, 1940. 

Events, 1945. Soon after the surrender of Ger- 
many a relaxation of wartime controls bcmn. At 
the end of June the Minister of Industrie Man- 
Power announced that wives of returned service 
men and married women over 40, widows of serv- 
icemen and persons under 18 could now choose 
their own employment. Early in July nearly 200 
businesses were remo\'ed from the essential list. 
Demobilization began on Aug. 18, immediately 
after the end of the war with Japan, with e^ecial 
attention to the needs of the farm year just begin- 
ning. On Aug. 21 the War Cabinet was dissolved 
ana the two non-Labor members resigned. Postwar 
defense plans were still incomplete at the end 
of die year, pending an understanding with Aus- 
tralia on regional defense needs and a knowledge 
of the demands to be made by the United Nations 
Security Council. 

Participation at San Francisco. Prime Minister Peter 
Fraser attended the meeting of Commonwealtli 
representatives in London in April to discuss the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals and other questions 
connected with participation in the San Francisco 
Conference by members of the British Common- 
wealth. At San Francisco Fraser took an active 
part in tlie conference on behalf of his country 
and as an exponent of the rights of small nations 
in general. New Zealand insisted as long as possible 
that the proposed Assembly should have veto 
action over the Security Council. Fraser supported 
the Soviet Union in asking delay in seating Argen- 
tina. Throughout the deliberations New Zealand 
insisted on expanded functions for tlie proposed 
Economic and Social Council. 

The Prime Minister returned to Wellington from 
San Francisco on July 6, well satisfied with the 
changes made at San Francisco. After a three- 
day debate the New Zealand House of Repre- 
sentatives ratified the United Nations Charter 
and the Statute of the International Coiurt of 
Justice on August 7. 

Parliament in Session. The session of the New 
Zealand Parliament which was opened on June 27 
by Governor General Sir Cyril Newall was im- 
portant and eventful, with new political strains 
evident and socialization programs under consid- 
eration. For the first time in its almost 10 years of 
power the Labor Party faced an organized noup of 
opponents. The new united front included the 
National Farmers' Federation, the National Em- 
ployers' Federation, the New Zealand Manufac- 
turers' Federation and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce. The purposes of the alliance, as de- 
fined in a preliminary statement, were to fight the 
trends towards what was defined as national social- 
ization. New Zealand business men had for some 
time been trying to decide on the most effective 
pounds of oposition to the Labor Party, and the 
larmers were a perennially dissatisfied group. In 
1945 the antagonism of the latter was brought to 
a head by tlie Government's announcement of a 
move against the “country quota,” a curious sur- 
vival from the last centurv when rural interests 
forced a law providing that rural commimities 
should have their voting strength raised by adding 
28 per cent to their population when electoral dis- 
tricts were being redefimed after eadh census. 

The bill to nationalize the Bai^ of New Zea- 


land by having the Go\'ernment purchase tlie 
shares was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on Oct. 31. Private shareholders could take 
cash or Government securities in return, and their 
income from the latter would be the same as before 
the exchange. Directors would continue in office 
but would be required to have regard to the rep- 
resentations of the Minister of Finance and to 
Government decisions conveyed by him. The rights 
and privileges of the staff would be preserved. 

*11118 proposal was not a new one; it had, in fact, 
been outlined by Minister of Finance Walter Nash 
on the preceding March 31; but the discussion 
was animated. The New Zealand Chambers of 
Commerce issued a warning against the measure 
on Nov. 10, saying that the Bank’s fate, and the 
fate of other banks with it, was sealed, and that 
the prophets of “funny money*' had emerged 
triumphant. A two-day debate in the House of 
Representatives was marked by opposition mem- 
bers howling down Nash when he spoke beyond 
his time, so that the rest of his speech appeared 
as a handout to the press. The bill was passed on 
Nov. 22. 

At the same time a bill for the nationalization of 
New Zealand airways was introduced. It provided 
for the formation of the New Zealand National 
Airways Corporation, which would in reality be 
a department of tlie Government. The initial capi- 
tal of £» 1,000,000 would be furnished by tne 
Government and tlie corporation would have the 
power to borrow £500,000 more from the same 
source. The terms on which existing air services 
were to be acquired were not specified in the bill, 
but the corporation was given power of compulsory 
acquisition on terms decided by negotiation or ar- 
bitration. 

The National Labor Party Conference in its 
November session moved even further along the 
road to socialization. The Conference recommended 
that the Government create collective and cooper- 
ative farms and also demanded that all farm lands 
not in full production be taken for war veterans. 

When the long session ended on Dec. 7 the 
record showed the battle over nationalizing the 
Bank was exceeded in liveliness only by that of the 
“country quota.'* The National Party and the 
Farmers* Union utilized every possible expedient 
to halt the bill, but they were d^eated. L^or re- 
plied that it was essentially democratic to insure 
equality in voting. 

The Trade Problem. In the closing months of the 
year New 2^aland was intensely occupied with 
maintaining the export position so vital to its 
economy. When it was first nunored that the 
United States would make a loan to Britain con- 
ditional on the abandonment of empire preference, 
New Zealand was one of the Dominions which pro- 
tested promptly. Finance Minister Nash told the 
press on Oct. 10 that trading and other relations 
with Great Britain were so good that New Zealand 
would not disturb them excent to improve the 
volume of commerce all round. 

The Government's licensing system for 1946, 
made public on Nov. 4, virtually eliminated United 
States goods from the New Zealand market and 
gave heavy allocations to Britain. Many items 
which the United States was accustomed to export 
were classified imder “United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia 100 per cent of 1945. Canada and United 
States deferred.” The Minister of Customs stated 
that the policy of obtaining New Zealand’s re- 
quirements from the United Kingdom to the max- 
imum possible extent would be continued. He in- 
dicated that there was uncertainty and possibly 
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some difficulty in buying from non-sterling areas. 

New Zealand's commodity trade position was 
favorable in 1944-45, and the official action taken 
late in 1945 indicated an intention to keep it so. 
Exports jumped from £74,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding year to £85,000,000, while imports in- 
creased only from £28,000,000 to £31,000^0. 
In view of tlie country's trading relationships, 
this meant that New Zealand's holdings of sterling 
exchange were now large. Details of a four-year 
contract for Britain to buy New Zealand’s export- 
able surplus of meat were anounced early in No- 
vember. 

Other Events. Sir Bernard Freyburg, Commander 
of the New Zealand Army Corns, was named in 
September to succeed Sir Cyril Newall as Gov- 
ernor General at the expiration of the latter’s term 
of office in February, 1946. Sir Patrick DuflF took 
up his duties as British High Commissioner in 
New Zealand in the midddle of the year, succeed- 
ing Harry Batterbee. Kenneth S. Patton, United 
States Minister m New Zealand, left Wellmgton 
in October to accept another assignment. Avra 
Warren, who has held several important diplomatic 
posts in Latin America, was appointed to succeed 
him. 

Th* Population. The population of New Zealand 
was estimated at 1,643,909 in March, 1944. 
Western Samoa, with an area of 1,133 square miles, 
has a population of about 62,000. Vital statistics 
for the white population of New Zealand in 1943 
show a birth rate of 19.7 per thousand, a low 
death rate of 10.0 per thousand, and the strikingly 
small infant mortality rate of 31.4 per thousand. 
The number of those in the armed services killed 
in the war up to May 31, 1945, was 9,844. 

The people of New Zealand are largely of British 
origin, out another element in the population is 
made up by approximately 90,000 Maoris, Poly- 
nesians who migrated from the eastern Pacific sev- 
eral centuries ago. Their number, which at first 
decreased during white occupation, is again in- 
creasing. 

Primary education in New Zealand is free and 
compulsory. The number of schools at all levels 
is lar^ and the four colleges of the University of 
New Zealand had an attendance of 5,528 students 
in 1940. The census of 1936 showed religious af- 
filiation as follows: Church of England, 40 per 
cent; Presbyterian, 23 per cent; Roman Catholic, 
13 per cent, and the remainder scattered. New 
Zealand has an extensive social security system 
which began in 1898 with old age pensions and is 
therefore the oldest in the British Commonwealth. 

Tho Economy. In spite of the rapid expansion of 
manufacturing in the country. New Zealand's 
economic system continues to rest upon the pro- 
duction of agricultural and animal products for 
export. Butter, cheese, meat, mutton and lamb, 
wool and skins bulk large among these commod- 
ities. The predominant position of Great Britain as 
a source or imports and a market for exports ante- 
dates by many years the wartime direction of 
trade in those channels. 

Alzada Comstock. 

NICARAGUA. A Central American republic. Area: 
57,143 square miles. Population: 1,030,700 (1942). 
Capital: Managua. 

Nicaragua’s eastern and western lowland regions 
are separated by a highland area of from 5,000 to 
7,000 feet elevation sloping gradually toward the 
southeast. The low coastal lands of me east have 
a wet tropical climate, while the northwestern 
bwland area has dry-winter climate. Temperate 


to cool weather is found in die highland regions, 
varying according to altitude. 

Oovornmont. Under the Constitution of 1939. 
Nicaragua has a bi-cameral Coiipess: a Senate of 
15 members and a Chamber of Deputies of 40. 
There is a Cabinet of 7 members. All former 
presidents who were elected directly may sit as 
members of the Senate. The present Congress was 
formed by the division into two chambers of the 
Constituent Assembly elected in 1938, and it is 
to serve until Apr. 15, 1947. Anastasio Somoza 
became President in 1937 for a 4-year term which 
was extended in 1939 for 8 years as the result of 
adoption of the new Constitution. 

Tho People. Sixty-eight per cent of the total popu- 
lation of Nicaragua are mestizos; 17 per cent are 
of European descent; 10 per cent are Newoes, and 
5 per cent Indians. Highest regional density of 
population is in the western lowlands. The chief 
cities are: Managua, 87,620; Le6n, 31,799; and 
Granada, 25,530 (1941 est. ). The largest foreign 
colony is Chinese. 

Spanish is the official language of the country. 
Roman Catholicism is the predominent religion. 

About 30 per cent of the total population are 
estimated to be literate. In 1941 there were 648 
primary schools with a total enrollment of 61,000. 
In 1938 there were 28 intermediate schools with a 
total remstration of 1,181; and 413 students were 
enroll ecT in schools of higher education. There are 
3 universities. Fifty-eight rural schools were opened 
in 1944 to provide mstruction for over 3,000 
children. 

Notional Economy. Nicaragua's economy is agri- 
cultural. Coffee is the most important crop, with 
sesame seed ranking second. Sugar, rice, cotton, 
corn, beans, and bananas are also important crops. 
Livestock-raising is one of the principal occupa- 
tions; there are an estimated 800,000 head of cattle 
in the country. Nicaragua also produces important 
forest products. 

Gold and silver are practically the only minerals 
mined in Nicaragua. In 1944, gold production 
amounted to 219,579.1 troy ounces; silver, to 254,- 
457.2 troy ounces. 

There is little manufacturing. Small establish- 
ments make such articles as cigarettes, matches, 
beer, cement, leatlier shoes, furniture, and cotton 
textiles. 

Foreign Trade. The value of Nicaragua's foreign 
trade in 1944 was estimated at $25,000,000, of 
which imports constituted $10,000,000 and ex- 
ports $15,000,000. In that year gold exports were 
$7,700,000; coffee, $3,700,000; rubber, $1,000,000: 
lumber, $675,000; sesame seed, $466,000; and 
sugar, $325,000. The United States was the prin- 
cipal market, receiving about 90 per cent of total 
exports. Panama ranked second as an export market, 
Costa Rica third, Mexico fourth, and Peru fifth. 

Leading imports in 1944 were estimated at: 
textiles, $2,000,000; machinery and vehicles, $1,- 
800,000; chemicals, $1,500,000; foodstuffs, $1,- 
200,000; petroleum, $1,100,000; iron and steel 
products, $800,000; and paper products, $350,000. 
The United States was the chief source of Nicara- 
guan imports, supplying 76 per cent of the total. 
Mexico ranked second, followed by Panama, Costa 
Rica, and Peru, in that order. 

Events. There was an unusual amount of political 
activity in Nicara^a during 1945. It was the year 
before a presidential election, and recent upsets in 
other Central American countries seemed to have 
influenced President Anastasio Somoza. 

At the beginning of the year Somoza told a 
correspondent that he would ’’throw away fifty 
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million presidencies for peace in Nicaragua/' And 
during the summer he said that all persons who 
believed they were qualified would be allowed 
to run for president in 1946. 

But late in July La Noticia of Managua reported 
Somoza had announced that he himself woula again 
be a candidate since he “was not able to oppose 
the wish of the people.” He said that he had hoped 
to postpone political activity until the following 
year, but “before the desire of the citizens that he 
launch his candidacy he had no course but to 
obey.” 

The editor of La Noticia was of the same politi- 
cal faith as Somoza, but he published an editorial 
denying the President’s assertions, regretting that 
politick serenity would now be destroyed, and 
noting that the fight was starting for the “alterna- 
tion in power which was the legitimate aspiration 
of a majority of the Nicaraguan people.” 

Later, the President declared he would withdraw 
his candidacy “when all political tendencies unite 
on one man who has prestige with the people and 
is capable of carrying out the work of progress 
realized by my administration.” 

On Aug. 6 the Senate repealed a decree, issued 
in 1934, which prohibited electoral campaigns 
until ten months before the date of election. 

There were many rumors of unrest in Nicaragua 
during the second half of the year. In September 
the authorities denied an unconfirmed report that 
four labor leaders had been shot to death while 
being escorted to the Honduran frontier for exile. 
It was asserted that the men were not labor leaders 
but “avowed bolsheviks at tlie service of a Euro- 
pean government.” 

An official communique issued on October 22 
denied reports that police had broken up a demon- 
stration against Somoza, and added that the “great- 
est calm reigns throughout the entire country,” 
But two days later 15 Nicaraguan refugees asked 
permission to enter Guatemala after the Salvadoran 
Government had refused them entiy. 

There were more rumors of trouble, and another 
official denial early in November. Then, on Nov. 
22, seven political refugees, includmg a former 
Supreme Court Justice and a one-time Minister of 
Public Works, arrixed in Panama after fleeing as 
a result of their participation in a demonstration 
against Somoza when Chilean President Juan An- 
tonio Rios arrived at the Managua airport on Nov. 
9. Leaders of the demonstration were said to in- 
clude Liberal and Conservative party heads. Eye- 
witnesses declared that many had been injured 
when National Guardsmen used rifle butts and 
bayonets to break up the demonstration after the 
crowd had ignored orders to disperse The Gov- 
ernment admitted “political disorders,” but said 
no one had been injured and only leaders of the 
movement were arrested. 

On Dec. 7, more than 800 National Guardsmen 
held a banquet in honor of the President Somoza 
declared that the Guard would be loyal, “with me 
at its head,” to the citizen chosen by the majority 
for President. 

Somoza declared in his Christmas message that 
his Government was “dedicated to the moral and 
economic reconstruction of the country.” 

President Somoza told the opening session of 
the 46th Congress on Apr. 15 that 3ie previous 
year’s budget of $11,000,000 had shown a surplus 
of $1,600,000 which permitted the construction 
of 58 rural schools, a new university building in 
Le6n City, a post-office building in Managua, pub- 
lic health bufldings in several towns, and a con- 
siderable extension of roads. He added that fiscal 


charges and freight rates on coffee exports had 
been reduced, and that Nicaragua’s contribution 
to the United Nations’ victory consisted of a con- 
tinuous increase in agricultural production. 

For the first time in history, organized labor cele- 
brated May Day in Nicaragua. Thousands of work- 
ers, carrying United Nations flags, marched through 
the streets of Managua; the President and his entire 
Cabinet viewed tlie parade. (It was reported that 
Nicaragua had 125 unions with 3,899 members.) 

A serious shortage of sugar was reported in 
February. Sugar rationing was established during 
the summer, and the Finance Ministry was trying 
to buy sugar in Peru or the Dominican Republic. 
The shortage was alleviated on Nov. 7, when 10,- 
000 bags of Peruvian sugar arrived. 

Several steps were taken against Axis nationals 
during the year. In July an executive decree au- 
thorized the issue of $400,000 in defense bonds. 
The proceeds were to be used for a public works 
program and the bonds would be guaranteed by 
^‘frozen” Axis funds. Later in the summer the Ger- 
man firm Ernesto Sierke was sold at public auction, 
as the Government continued its prowam of padu- 
ally selling all Axis properties on the Proclaimed 
List. 

On July 6 Nicaragua became the first nation to 
ratify the United Nations Charter. 

Martial law was lifted on Aug. 16 and at the end 
of November the constitutioim guarantees which 
were suspended during the year were reestablished; 
emergency economic measures were continued. 

In his April address to Congress, Somoza de- 
clared that Nicaragua had become the second rub- 
ber producer on the American continent; and five 
months later, United States Ambassador Fletcher 
Warren said that the Rubber Development Corpo- 
ration had contracted with the National Bank of 
Nicaragua to buy all rubber offered until June 30, 
1947. 

HaKRY B. MtnUCLAND. 

NICKEL. Canadian nickel production, approximately 
247,000,000 lb., again constituted nearly the en- 
tire world output in 1945 (1944 Canadian pro- 
duction: 275,000,000 lb.). Nearly all came from 
the mines of International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd , in the Sudbury district of Ontario, with small 
amounts from neighboring mines. Other produc- 
ing countries were Russia, which acquired mines at 
Petsamo, Finland, New Caledonia, whose pro- 
duction waned; Sweden; and Cuba, where mines 
were operated by the Freeport Sulphur Company. 
In the six years following 1939, about 1,500,000,- 
000 lb. was delivered to the United States and its 
Allies by the Canadian mines. 

Nickel, because of its use in alloys resistant to 
corrosion and high temperature, played an impor- 
tant part in the development of airplane super- 
chargers, jet propulsion engines, rockets, and ord- 
nance manufacture. Although peacetime demand is 
expected to drop, stainless and other alloy steel, 
plating, and otlier metallurgical uses should con- 
tinue to require about 250,000,000 lb. a year. 

Controls on the use of nickel and nickel alloys 
were removed by the United States and Canadian 
Governments late in August. In addition to large 
stocks in the hands or producers, the United 
States Government held, through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, 36,620,421 lb. as of 
Oct. 31. 

Charles T. Post. 

NOBEL PRIZES. In the most diverse distribution of 
awards since the beginning of the war, Nobel 
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Prizes were presented to six Euro^an scientists, 
a United States statesman, a Chilean poet and 
the International Red Cross. 

The 1945 Nobel Prize for physiology and medi- 
cine was given to Sir Alexander Fleming of the 
University of London, discoverer of penicillin, to- 
gether with two of his coworkers in penicillin re- 
search, Dr. Ernst Boris Chain and Sir Howard 
Walter Florey, both of Oxford. 

Dr. Chain, a German political refugee, left Ber- 
lin in 1933 to join Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, 
another Nobel Prize scientist, in Cambridge to do 
research on enzymes and the isolation of biologi- 
cally active substances. In 1938 he began colliub- 
oradng with Sir Howard on a systematic investl- 
ation of anti-bacterial substances produced by 
acteria and molds. This research helped to pro- 
duce die foundation for the discovery of penicil- 
lin. 

Tlie award was riven for the discovepr of pen- 
icillin and its healing e£Fects in treating infec- 
tions. The $30,000 prize, shared equally by the 
recipients, was awarded by the Karolinska Insti- 
tute of Stockholm, tlie medical college designated 
in the Nobel will to name the wiimers in physiology 
and medicine. 

Prof. Otto Hahn of Berlin and Prof. Wolfgang 
Pauli of Zurich, Switzerland, and Princeton, New 
Jersey, received Nobel Prizes for their researdi in 
atomic fission. 

Prof. Hahn, former head of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute in Berlin and believed to be in the United 
States, received the 1944 prize for chemistry from 
the Swedish Academv of Science. 

The $30,000 award for physics achievement in 
1945 went to Prof. Pauli for his development of the 
"Pauli exclusion principle” used in atomic studies. 

Prof. Artturi Virtanen of Helsinki, Finland, was 
given the 1945 chemistry award for his discoveries 
on a method of conservation of fodder. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1945 was presented 
to Cordell Hull, former U.S. Secretary of State, 
for his peace efiForts and his work in constructing 
the United Nations Organization. 

Senora Gabriela Mistral, Chilean poet, teacher 
and diplomat, received the $30,000 literature prize 
for her poetry and prose. She was the first Soutli 
American author to win this honor. 

The 1944 Peace Prize was awarded to the In- 
ternational Red Cross for its war work. 

NORTH AMERICA. Excluding Mexico and Central 
America, but including Greenland, Newfoundland, 
and smaller adjacent islands, the continent has an 
area of about 7,591,498 square miles ( 19,662,000 
square kilometers) and a population estimated at 
143,178,000 on Jan. 1, 1940. The combined area 
of Mexico, Central America, and the West Indian 
islands was about 1,073,080 square miles and the 
population about 40,870,000. 

NORWAY. A European kingdom occupying the 
western and northern part of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Capital, Oslo. King, Haakon VII, who 
was bom in 1872 and was elected to the throne by 
the Storting (parliament) Nov. 18, 1905. Norway 
holds sovereignty over Svalbard (Spitsbergen and 
adjacent islands; in the Arctic Sea, 240 miles dis- 
tant from the Norwegian coast (see Svaubard); 
Norway also asserts sovereignty over uninhabited 
Jan Mayen Island in the Arctic Sea, and certain 
uninhabited areas in the Antarctic. 

Arta and Populotlan. Covering an area of 124.556 
square miles (land area, 119,148 square miles), 
Norway proper had 2,952^000 {nhabijtants on Jan. 


1, 1941, by ofBciai estimate; by latest census, 2,- 
814,194 in 1930. Only 28 per cent of the popula- 
tion of 1930 were classed as urban, and females 
exceeded males by about 71,000. The birth rate, 
per 1,000, was 16.3 for 1940 (15.9 for 1939); 
death rate, 10.7 (10.2). Populations of chief cities: 
Oslo, 268,606 in 1943; Bergen, 106,500 in 1938, 
Trondheim, 54,458 in 1930; Stavanger, 46,780 in 
1930. 

Oevarnmant. Under the Constitution of 1814, as 
subsequently amended, executive power is vested 
in the King, acting through a Cabinet remonsible 
to the Storting. The Storting consists of 150 mem- 
bers elected for four years by universal suErage. 
It divides itself into two sections of 38 and 112, 
called the Lagting and Odelsting, respectively. In 
the last pre-invasion Storting, eC^ted in October, 
1936, the standing of parties was: Labor, 70; Con- 
servatives 36; Liberals, 23; Agrarians, 18; otliers, 
3. For the present composition of the Storting, see 
Events, below. 

Norway was invaded by German armed forces 
on April 9, 1940, and remained almost whollv oc- 
cupied until May 8, 1945. For the German aamin- 
istration of Norway during that period and the 
puppet regime of Vidkun Quisling, see Year Book 
For 1944, p. 452. 

Production. In normal times 29 per cent of the 
workers followed agriculture or forestry, 27 indus- 
try, 10 commerce, 9 transnortation, 7 fishing and 
whaling, 5 professions and public administration. 
Under German rule, all economic resources and 
productive facilities were coordinated as far as pos- 
sible with the requirements of the Nazi war ma- 
chine. Production of the chief crops in 1940, with 

1939 figures in parentheses, was ( in metric tons ) : 
wheat, 70,700 ( 77,800); barley, 91,400 (103,500), 
rye, 5,700 ( 6,200); oats, 161,200 ( 200,800); po- 
tatoes, 1,250,000 in 1942. The fish catch for 1940 
was reported at 1,070,000 metric tons ( 1,030,000 
in 1939). The estimated livestock population in 
1943, with prewar figures in parentheses, was: 
milch cows, 800,000 (860,000); young cattle, 400,- 
000 (550,000); swine, 200,000 (360,000); poultry, 

1.000. 000 ( 3,250,000). The value of ore produc- 
tion in 1939 was 56,500,000 kroner, witli pyrites 
and iron ore accounting for 81 per cent of the total. 
Estimated mineral and; metallurgical production in 

1940 was (in metric tons): iron ore, 1,500,000; pig 
iron, 175,000; tungsten, 20; nickel, 1,250; cwper, 
20,000: zinc, 5,000; lead, 320; aluminum, 1^000; 
molybdenum, 600. The merchant fleet's earnings in 
1939 were estimated at about 800,000,000 kroner. 
Manufacturing is confined chiefly to the processing 
of wood, fish, minerals, and other Norwegian prod- 
ucts. 

Foreign Trade. Imports in 1944 were estimated at 

721.000. 000 crowns, exports at 517,000,000 
crowns. Practically all trade during that year was 
with Germany and countries controlled by her, or 
with Sweden. 

Events, 1945. To the Norwegians, the first four 
months of 1945 merely epitomized the long ordeal 
they had gone through in the preceding five years. 
Nothing of great importance happened. Except 
for a small strip of barren land in the far north- 
eastern comer of the country, liberation still was 
only a hope and a promise. The present was des- 
perate Quisling rule, Gestapo terror, and near- 
starvation. 

The liberating Red Army and Norwerian forces 
in Finnmark were stalled by impassable terrain, 
winter conditions, and systematic devastations by 
the slowly retreating Germans. Only a few thou- 
sand square miles of Arctic wasteland were r/e- 
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taken. The rest of the cowntry anxiously set its 
hopes on a seaborne invasion from the west that 
never materialized. Right up to the dramatic finale 
of the war in Europe, it looked as though Ae 
Germans would make good their threat of a pro- 
longed last^itch stand in ‘^Mountain Fortress 
Norway.” 

As in Denmark, the high tension and suspense 
felt by both sides at the approach of Germany's 
final defeat led to numerous incidents between 
“joessings” ( patriots ) and Nazis. The most serious 
of these occurred on Feb. 8, when the head of 
Quisling's Norwegian Gestapo, Karl Marthinsen, 
was assassinated in Oslo. The enraged Nazis 
avenged Marriiinsen's death with the execution of 
34 prominent Norwegian hostages. 

Libaration. With the dramatic culmination of mil- 
itary events in Germany, in the last days of April, 
tension in Norway rose to a feverish pitch. G^en 
rebellion was impossible in the face of a German 
army of occupation numbering edmost 450,000 and 
commanded oy a diehard Nazi, General Franz 
Boehme, but harrassing operations of the patriotic 
underground became bolder by the day. 

Following the ofBcial announcement of Hitler’s 
death. General Boehme on May 1 proclaimed his 
allegiance to Doenitz and declared that the Ger- 
mans would fight for Norway to the last. Indeed, 
when three days later the mass surrender of Ger- 
man forces in Holland, Denmark, and northwestern 
Germany was announced, there was no mention of 
Norway. It was not until the formal capitulation of 
all German forces on all fronts that Norway re- 
gained her freedom. 

On May 7, the Norwegian Home Army came 
out into me open, seizing strategic positions and 
public buildings throughout the country. The 
Wehrmacht offered no resistance but sporadic 
fights with Quisling forces occurred. A few hours 
later, the broadcast announcement of Germany’s 
capitulation sent festive crowds surging into me 
streets while church bells tolled in every .town and 
village. 

The formal instrument of surrender of all Ger- 
man troops in Norway was signed by General 
Boehme on the evening of May 8, at Lillehammer, 
where he had his headquarters. At the same time, 
the systematic roundup of Norwegian traitors and 
collaborationists got under way. 

One of the very first to be taken by tlie Home 
Front forces was Vidkun Quisling himself; ei^t of 
his Cabinet members also were apprehended^ TTie 
most hated of Quisling ministers, Jonas Lie, dared 
not face arrest and committed suicide, along with 
the Chief of Police Henrik Rogstad. This was also 
the way out sought by the German Reichskom- 
niissar Josef Terboven and his Gestapo Chief Wil- 
helm Rediess: the pair blew themselves up with 
one ton of dynamite in Terboven's private air raid 
shelter under the Crown Prince's casae at Skaugum. 

Raturn of tho Govornmont. First to arrive in the 
liberated homeland were Crown Prince Olav, 
commander-in-chief of all Norwegian armed forces, 
and three Cabinet members, who were landed at 
Oslo from a British cruiser on the afternoon of 
May 13. The party was given a triumphal welcome 
by the Home Front authorities. Equally festive was 
the homecoming of Premier Johan Nygaardsvold, 
with the rest of the government, on May 31. 
Throughout its five years abroad, the Nygaarasvold 
Cabinet had stood out among exiled regimes not 
only for its exceptional stabiuty but also because 
its legality and composition were ne\^er questioned 
by the underground forces at home. 

King Haakon was the last of the top Govern- 


ment leadets to tetuhi. fiy agreement with his 
Cabinet, he picked for his homecoming the same 
day on which, in 1940, he and his Government had 
be^ forced to leave Norway: Tune 7. This was 
also the fortiedi anniversary of Norway's declara- 
tion of independence. 

A hi^e crowd, waiting patiently in the rain, save 
King Haakon a rousing welcome as he arrived in 
his oeflagged capital at noon. In five years of war 
axKl exfie, fhe Norwegian monarch had achieved a 
distinction and popularity undreamt of before 1940. 

fditical Qiaimt After liberation. Premier Ny- 
^ardsvold's Cabinet, which in its London 
had gone through no serious crisis, resided on 
June 12 to open the way for larger participation 
in government of the former underground. 

In accordance with this purpose, the King asked 
the revered leader of the Home Front, Chief Jus- 
tice Paal Berg, to form a new Cabinet, but the 
latter, a Conservative, declined in view of tlie 
coimby's predominantly leftist sentiment. Haakon 
then called upon Einar Gerhardsen, youthful 
leader of the Labor Party. Mr. Gerhardsen on 
June 22 presented to the King a coalition Cabinet 
of all five major parties, induding, for the first 
time, tlie Communists. With the exception of For- 
eign Minister Trygve Lie and Defense Minister 
Oscar Torp, the only two holdovers from the 
Nygaardsvold Government, all fifteen Cabinet 
members had been selected from the ranks of the 
resistance moxement. The King approved the list 
and appointed Gerhardsen Premier. 

On Oct. 8, the first parliamentary elections in 
nine years were held in an atmosphere of complete 
calm and order. As had been generally expected, 
the poll marked a decisive swing to the left. The 
Labor Party, gaining 76 seats, won an absolute 
majority in the 150-man Storting; it obtained 542,- 
503 votes — an all-time record in Norway. The 
Communists, who had merged with the Labor 
Party in July, but later had split from it again, ob- 
tained 146,423 votes and 11 seats. 

Tlie Conservative Party came out second, with 
211,767 votes and 25 seats; the Adrians obtained 
1 17,885 votes and 10 seats; the Liberals won 184,- 
367 votes and 20 seats. A hitherto unimportant 
group, the Christian People's Party, gained 104,819 
votes and 8 seats in the Storting. 

As a result of the Labor Party's victoty, Premier 
Gerhardsen on Nov. 1 resigned with his coalition 
Cabinet and immediately formed a Laborite Gov- 
ernment, appro\’ed by the King. Mr. Lie was re- 
tained as Foreim Minister, but Mr. Torp, who also 
stayed in the Cabinet, was given the Ministry of 
Supplies. Three more ministers were continued in 
office: Lars Ev^ensen, Commerce; Sven Oftedal, 
Social Affairs; Kaarc Fostervoll, Education. Prin- 
cipal newcomers were: Finance Minister Erik 
Brofoss; Minister of Justice Oscar Gundersen; 
Minister of Agriculture Kristian Fjeld; Minister of 
Labor Nils Langhelle; and Defence Minister Jens 
Hauge. 

Quisling's Trial and End. Meanwhile, the purge of 
Nazis and traitors had been gathering momentum. 
A total of about 21,000 persons were arrested in 
the months following liberation, on various charges 
of collaboration with the Germans; of these, 4,269 
were released again. 

The death penalty, abolished 70 years ago, was 
restored by an act of Parliament on June 29. It 
vas appli^ for the first time on Aug. 17, when 
a Norwegian Gestapo man, Reidar Haaland, was 
evecuted. 

Vidkun Quisling went on trial on Aug. 20. The 
indictment, presented b>' Special Prosecutor An- 
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naeiis Schjoedt, charged the Norwegian Nazi 
leader with a variety of crimes, ranging from high 
treason to larceny. The gravest charges were 
that he had not only collaborated in the Nazi in- 
vasion of April, 1940, but had actually originated 
the idea in order to usurp power; that he was re- 
sponsible for the murder of two prominent Nor- 
we^an patriots, Viggo Hansteen and Gunnar 
Eilifsen, by the Germans; and that he was a de- 
serter in wartime since he did not report for duty, 
although he was a pensioned ofiBcer in the reserve. 
The prosecution, demanding the death penalty on 
various counts, drew heavily on captured German 
documents to prove its charges. Quisling in vain 
sought to deny or jusbfy the actions imputed to 
him. On Sept. 10 the court found him guilty of all 
major charges and he was sentenced to death by 
Justice Erik Solem. 

The doomed traitor filed an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court wliich was rejected on Oct. 13. Al- 
though Quisling himself did not seek a pardon 
from tlie King, his wife Maria did. A few hours 
after tliis request had been reiected by the King, 
Quisling was executed by a firing squad on the 
early morning of Oct. 24. 

Tha Rood Bock. Norway recovered more rapidly 
and evenly from its five years of Nazi occupation 
and Quisung rule than most other German-oc- 
cupied countries. In tlie absence of any disturb- 
ances. or even of any signs of possible future 
trouble, all foreign troops had been witlidrawn by 
the end of the year. 

The last Soviet troops were evacuated from 
East-Finnmark on Sept. 25, exactly eleven montlis 
after they arrived as liberators of that pro\'ince. 
The American task force of 4,700 men was with- 
drawn m mid-October, after German defenses had 
been dismantled. The British left in November, 
except for a small contingent handling the last few 
thousand German prisoners to be sent home. 

Norw^'s food and supply situation improved 
steadily from month to month. The specter of mass 
starvation, which loomed menacingly just before 
liberation, was quickly dispelled by supplies 
speeded from America, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Bread, butter, meat and fats were in comparatively 
ample supply toward the year’s end. The coal 
shortage remained acute as everywhere in Europe, 
but imports of gasoline and oil reached almost 
prewar level. 

On the whole, the outlook for Norway was 
favorable and economists predicted a complete 
recovery within a few years. 

Joachim Joesten. 

OPINION RESEARCH CENTER, National. An institution 
established in 1941 by the Field Foundation, Inc., 
of New York City, in association with the Univer- 
sity of Denver, as the first non-profit, non-commer- 
cial organization in the Umted States devoted to 
ascertaining public opinion. During 1945 the Cen- 
ter’s research was concentrated largely upon secur- 
ing attitudes in the United States toward; (1) a 
world organization, (2) the control of the atomic 
bomb, (3) the post-war treatment of Germany and 
Japan and other peace problems, and (4) the re- 
sponsibilities of government, business, and labor 
in solving the economic problems of reconversion 
and the postwar period. Detailed reports covering 
public opinion in these areas were published by 
the Center. 

A special study undertaken in 1945 reported 
popum attitudes on the issue of the control of 
pricey wages, and salaries during the war and the 
period of reconversion. Another special report. 


based on a survey made for the American Library 
Association and 17 cooperating city libraries, ana- 
lyzed public information about and use of various 
services offered by public libraries. Other special 
reports and reprints oy NORC staff members and 
associates concern such subjects as the validity of 
opinion polls, the accuracy of public opinion on 
international issues, and certain ethnic aspects of 
white attitudes toward Ne^oes. 

Part of the Center’s activities are devoted to dis- 
covering, testing, and perfecting new techniques, 
methods, and devices for ascertaining the status 
of public opinion. In this connection the Center 
serves as an organization available to research 
workers in academic fields for the study of such 
roblems as interviewing techniques, analysis of 
ata, and the interpretation of survey results. 

Another purpose of the Center is to analyze and 
review the results of surveys made by other poll- 
ing organizations. This function is fulfilled in the 
publication by NORC of Opinion News. Designed 
tor the use of business men, government officials, 
educators, librarians, and others who must follow 
closely the trends of public opinion. Opinion 
News summarizes the findings of all the leading 
polling and public opinion surveying organiza- 
tions, both in the United Stated and abroad. This 
fortnightly covers public thinking on current po- 
litical questions, the progress of world organization 
and peace plans, reconversion on the domestic 
front, rehabilitation of liberated areas, and admin- 
istration of the Axis nations. 

The Center has published, on the basis of the 
popular vote for President in 1944, a senes of ten 
distorted maps, each covering some important po- 
litical aspect of the voting and distribution of 
votes by states. NORC has also published a dis- 
torted map of the world, “Distribution of World 
Population,” in which each country is drawn in 
proportion to its population instead of its land area. 

The National Opmion Research Center has made 
surveys or worked in cooperation witli a number 
of otlier nbnprofit organizations, including six agen- 
cies and departments of the U.S. Government The 
Director is Harry H. Field. Offices: 280 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL. A Council, announced by 
the President on Mar. 30, 1942, which considered 
matters of policy relating to the joint war effort. 
Meetings were held at the White House. A diplo- 
matic representative of each of the following na- 
tions attended meetings of the Council: United 
States, Great Britain, China, The Netherlands, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, and tlie Common- 
wealth of the Philippines. 

PALAU ISLANDS. A group of islands (143® 10' E. 
and 6® 50' N.) in the western Carolines of the 
Japanese Pacific Islands: The chief islands of the 
group are Palau proper, or Babeldoab (143 sq. 
mi.), Angaur (3 sq. mi.), and Korror (3 sq. mi.). 
Total area, 184 square miles. Civil population 
(1938), 12,798. Angaur supplied 20 percent of 
Japan's phosphate needs — the total deposits of the 
island being estimated at 2,400,000 tons. The 
laterite deposits contain a large amount of bauxite. 
There are many good anchorages for ships and a 
large harbor at Malakai. During September, 1944. 
United States armed forces captured the islands of 
Palau and Angaur. After the defeat of Japan all the 
islands passed under Allied control. 

PALESTINE. A part of the former Turkish province of 
Syria, governed by Great Britain as Mandatory 
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Power since Sept. 29, 1923. Area, 10,429 square 
miles. Capital, Jerusalem. . j ^ j 

Oov«rnin«nt. Palestine is a Class A Mandate ad- 
ministered by a British High Commissioner, who is 
assisted by various officials — British, Jewish, and 
Arab. The country has been divided into six dis- 
tricts, each under a district commissioner. 

In governing Palestine the British have found it 
advis^le to give considerable autonomy in certain 
matters to the Moslem, Jewish, and Christian com- 
munities. The religious affairs of the Moslems are 
controlled by the Moslem Supreme Council, ^d 
questions involving their personal status we imder 
die jurisdiction of the Sharia courts. The Jewish 
community is organized under an elected wsembly 
and a general council (Vaad Leumi). The com- 
munity operates its own schools and has courts 
with jurisdiction over certain matters of personal 
status. Much the same situation exists for the 
several Chnstian communities. 

There is also a Jewish Agency, a quasi-govem- 
mental body, composed of both Zionists and non- 
Zionists, which concerns itself with the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home, promised m the 
Balfour Declaration of Nov. 2, 1917. Finally , there 
is a regular hierarchy of courts instituted by the 
Mandatory Power to sit in cnminal cases and in 
such civil suits as do not come before the religious 
tribunals. The police force is composed of British, 
Arab, and Jewish elements. The official languages 
are English, Arabic, and Hebrew. 

Events, 1945. Political conditions in Palestine con- 
tinued to deteriorate during the year. On Jan. 3 Sir 
Edward Grigg, who had succeeded Lord Moyne as 
Bntish Minister of State in the Middle East, told 
the Jews that they must eliminate gangsterism or 
the Christian world would come to oppose Zionism. 
On Jan. 10 the two Jewish youths accused of having 
murdered Lord Moyne confessed before the mili- 
tary tribunal in Cairo that they had been sent by 
their political organization in Palestine to commit 
tlie crime. After a trial they were sentenced to death 
and hanged on March 22 (see Egypt). 

In anticipation of an Allied victory over Ger- 
many, the Jewish Agency had already begun laying 
plans for bringing more than a million Jews from 
Europe into Palestine, according to a statement of 
its chairman, David Ben Gunon, on Dec* 29, 1944. 
He described the White Paper as a “relic. State- 
ments of this sort only sohdified Arab resistance 
and undoubtedly helped to make possible ^e cre- 
ation of the Arab League in Cairo during tlie con- 
ferences of February and March (see Pan Arab 
Affairs ) . 

Though Palestine was technically not admissible 
to the League, as it was not an independent state, 
it was nevertheless allowed to send a representative 
and to have a vote on the Council. The delegate 
did not, however, sign tlie Pact of Cairo on Mar. 22. 

The problem of how to govern Jerusalem with 
its discordant racial and religious elements became 
acute during the spring. On Mar. 21, Lord Gort, the 
High Commissioner, proposed that the mayorwty of 
the city be rotated among the Moslem, Jewish, and 
Christian communities. The Arabs opposed this 
idea. In April it was proposed that Jerusalem be 
divided into Jewish and Arab parts, each with its 
own municipal officials. This did not prove to be 
feasible. Finally on July 11 it was amiounced that 
the Holy City was to be ruled by a five-man com- 
mission. It was now the Jewish turn to protest. 

On Apr. 27 the Palestine Government announced 
the imposition of higher taxes on corporations and 
a new war profits levy. The financiw ye^, which 
closed on Mar. 31, showed a deficit of around 


£P3,500,000 despite a rise of £P2,500,000 in tax 
receipts. One of the principal drains on the treasury 
was the £P5, 000,000 spent on subsidies for cereals, 
flour, and meat. The citrus industry also required 
help since several years would pass before it could 
recover from its wartime slump. The continued in- 
flation obliged the Government to enforce price 
controls and to fight the black market. At the time 
this report was issued, the price index was 258 ( 100 
being the prewar level). 

Both Zionist and Arab organizations presented 
their cases at the San Francisco Conference. The 
Arabs had the advantage of being officially repre- 
sented through five independent states. However, 
the Conference ruled that the Palestine problem 
was not one for its consideration. 

On May 24 the Kirkuk-Haifa pipeline was blown 
up in two places — the first time that damage had 
been inflicted on this important artery since the 
beginning of the war. The Iraq Petroleum Company 
nevertheless went ahead with its plans to lay a new 
pipeline j^aralleling the old one and to expand its 
facilities at Haifa. 

The thirty-seven American State Governors who 
met at Mackinac Island in early July joined in pe- 
titioning President Truman to raise the issue of 
opening Palestine to further Jewish colonization at 
the forthcoming Big Three meeting [at Potsdam]. 
The Zionists were meanwhile taking comfort from 
the sweeping Labor victory in the British elections. 
Laborites had upon various occasions made pro- 
Zionist declarations. At the World Zionist Con- 
gress which met in London early in August the 
open door for Jewish immigration into Palestine 
was vociferously demanded. An interesting straw in 
the wind at this time was an editorial in the London 
Times of Aug. 15 which described the issue in Pal- 
estme as “a conflict of two rights ” and came out 
for partition as the most practicable solution, de- 
spite the fact that the Peel Commission had unsuc- 
cessfully proposed this drastic remedy in its report 
of 1937. 

The tactics of both Arabs and Zionists included 
constant efforts to commit the American and British 
governments to action favorable to their side. For 
example, in a press conference on Aug. 16, Presi- 
dent Truman called for the free and open settle- 
ment of Palestine and revealed that he had raised at 
Potsdam the question of the need for a Jewish Na- 
tional State in Palestine. This called forth from 
Abdul Rahman Azzam Bey, Secretary General of 
the Arab League, a rejoinder that President Roose- 
velt had promised Ibn Saud in February that he 
would not support the Tews in Palestine. After 
heated discussions throughout tlie Middle East and 
Anglo-Saxon world, Secretary of State Byrnes on 
Oct. 18 finally revealed the text of the correspond- 
ence exchanged between Ibn Saud and the late 
President. The Arab monarch's letter, dated Mar. 
10, after giving a long recitation of Arab claims to 
Palestine, reminded the President of his verbal 
promise to assist the Arab cause. In his reply, dated 
Apr. 5, Mr. Roosevelt stated that his government 
had already made clear its “desire that no decision 
be taken with respect to the basic situation in that 
country [Palestine] without full consultation with 
both Arabs and Jews.” Zionist denunciations were 
immediate and vociferous. The Arabs, to back up 
their case, on Oct. 20 published a joint memo- 
randimi from the governments of Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, and Syria which had been Landed to 
Secretary Byrnes on Oct. 12, and which warned 
that war would follow any attempt to set up a Jew- 
ish state in Palestine. Three days later the American 
Zionist Emergency Council presented a very force* 
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ful memorandum to Mr. Byrnes giving its side of 
the story^ 

Meanwhile Mr. Chaim Weizmann had on Supt 
24 revealed the Jewish Agency's refusal of Britain's 
ofier to permit 1,500 Jewish immigrants a month to 
enter Palestine. By October the situadon had 
reached a virtiial stalemate which some of the more 
belligerent Jewidr dements had obviously decided 
could be resolved only by violence. British troops 
poured into the country, while both the Arab and 
Jewish police were disarmed. In the north and east 
there was an increasing number of clashes between 
Jewish settlers and the Trans-Iordan Frontier Force. 
On Oct. 8 the Jews staged a five-hour general 
strike and organized large but orderly demonstra- 
tions as a protest against British policy. Two days 
later over 200 European Jews being held In a de- 
tention camp near Haifa were freed by force. At 
least two people were killed in this incident. 

By Oct. 11 the situation had become so explosive 
that it was decided to e^'acuate American troops 
hrom Palestine as fast as possible. One of the com- 
plications which the American officers wished to 
avoid was the use of American arms by Jewish ter- 
rorists who had developed a technique tor raiding 
Allied munitions depots. Oct. 26 marked the arrival 
at Haifa of 997 Jewish immigrants, the last to be 
admitted under tne provisions of the White Paper 
of 1939. 

By the end of October most of the Arab parties 
in Palestine except the largest (controlled by the 
Husseini family) had apparently agreed to re\ive 
the Arab Higher Committee, dissolved by the Brit- 
ish beiore the war. Finally on Nov. 22 the Com- 
mittee was reconstituted with twelve members said 
to represent some three-quarters of the Arabs in 
Palestine. This coalition had been brought about 
through the intervention of outside personalities 
connected with the Arab League, notably Jamil 
Mardam Bey from Syria. One4ialf of the newly 
formed Committee consisted of representatives 
from the important Husseini Party, which had until 
then been unwilling to cooperate. 

Early in November the tempo of acts of violence 
committed by Jewish terrorists increased markedly. 
Railroads were blown up in many places, coast 
guard stations were attacked, bombs were set off in 
public buildings. The curfew was imi>osed over a 
large part of the country. More British troops were 
sent in and the Jews were warned that violence 
only jeopardized the achievement of their aspira- 
tions. 

On Nov. 2 Lord Cort resigned as Hi^ Commis- 
sioner to be replaced by Lieutenant-General Sir 
Alan Cunningham. On the 13th Foreim Secretary 
Bevin made a long statement before the House oi 
Commons in which he reminded his listeners that 
the Arabs had rights and that they should not be 
called upon to bear the full weight of the results of 
European persecution of the Jews. After this speech 
he told American correspondents that Palestine was 
scheduled to become a trustee state of the UNO 
and that it eventually would obtain self-govern- 
ment. but as a Palestinian, not as a Jewish, state. 
On the same day President Truman announced 
that the United States had accepted Britain’s pro- 
posal for the appointment of a twelve-man joint 
commission to sift the facts concerning Palestine 
and to make recommendations. The American 
chairman of this commission was Judge Joseph C. 
Hutcheson of Houston, and his British colleague 
wa^ Sir John E. Singleton. On Dec. 11 the Arabs in 
Palestine declared that they would not cooperate 
with the commission. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the U. 


Senate on Dec. 12 voted 17 to 1 in favor of a resolu- 
tion calling on its government to use its good of- 
fices with Great Britain to reopen Palestine to Jew- 
ish immigration. On the 17th the Senate passed 
this resolution by an overwhelming vote, and two 
days later the House of Representatives approved 
it by 133 to 36. 

The Bevin statement merelv inspired tlie Zionist 
extremists to more acts of violence. A climax came 
when on Dec. 27 terrorists blew up a police build- 
ing in the middle of Jerusalem. As a result of this 
and other outrages at least ten persons were killed. 
Some 1,500 Jews, including prominent citizens, 
were rounded up for identification and questioning 
in Jerusalem alone. By the end of the year British 
troops were conducting wholesale manhunts and 
the Holy Land seemed to be rapidly falling into a 
state of open insurrection. 

The Pae^e.The number of inhabitants in Palestine 
can only be estimated. There were probably more 
than 1,800.000 at the end of 1945, divided approxi- 
mately as follows: Moslems, 1,100,000; Jews, 600,- 
000; Christians, 140,000. During the last twenty- 
five years the^pulation of Palestine has increased 
300 percent due to the large-scale immigration by 
both Jews and Arabs and to the hi^ bim rate of 
the latter. The Moslems and most or the Christians 
are Arabs and speak Arabic as their native tongue. 
Hebrew is widely used among the Jews, though 
many of those who migrate to Palestine from Eu- 
rope have to learn it as an entirely new language. 
The adaptability of the ancient Hebrew tongue to 
modem uses has been one of the interesting by- 
products of Zionist colonization. 

There are still many nomads or semi-nomads, 
chiefly in the south. Due to the tremendous urban 
development of recent years, nearly half the popu- 
lation now lives in towns or cities. The larger cities, 
with their estimated populations, are: Tel Aviv, 
175,000; Jerusalem, 160,000; Haifa, 125,000; Jaffa, 
100,000. Tel Aviv is an all-Jewish city, while half 
or more of the inhabitants of Haifa and Jerusalem 
are Jewish. 

In 1942-3 the Government operated 503 schools 
for the Arabs. Education for Moslem girls is making 
rapid strides. There were also 161 private Moslem 
schools. In the Hebrew educations system there 
were 488 schools, including a number of secondaiy 
and technical institutions. Jewish private schools 
numbered 297. The Christian conununities op- 
erated 181 schools. On Mount Scopus near Jerusa- 
lem is the Hebrew University, which is one of the 
foremost centers of higher learning in the Near 
East. 

The Economy. Most of Palestine presents a picture 
of barren hills and treeless steppes. The succession 
of peoples who have li\ ed in tne country since the 
beginning of historic time have denuded its once 
extensive resources of soil and forest. Tod^ this 
process is gradually being reversed. The influx of 
Jewish colonists and capital has led to a remarkable 
agricultural and industrial revival, in which die 
Arab population has also widely shared. The results 
of Jewish setdement on the land are especially 
noticeable on the maritime plain, the Emek ( or the 
valley of Esdraelon) and in the northern Iordan 
valley. Some 4X0,000 acres were in Jewish pos- 
session in 1943. Further acquisitions were virtiually 
prohibited by the White Paper of 1939. 

The volume of the country's agricultural produc- 
tion is shown by the following figures: 13,000,0(K) 
cases of oranges and 2,000,000 cases of grapefruit 
were exported in 1938-9 ( exports dropped during 
the war but are picking up as^); milk production 
in 1943^ 120»000,000 litres; average output of olive 
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oil, 7,000 tons. Other crops for 1943 were: wheat, 
63,895 tons; barley, 56,025 tons; fresh non-citrus 
fruit, 280,053 tons; vegetables, 213,767 tons. In the 
same year there were 242,945 cattle, 244,062 sheep, 
325,376 goats, 29,736 camels and 107,736 donkeys. 
Many other products could be mentioned by way of 
illustrating me considerable diversification attained 
by the coimtry s agricultural and pastoral economy. 
Reforestation has also been undertaken on a small 
scale. 

The manufacture of many small items has in- 
creased greatly, due to the immigration of skilled 
workmen and artisans from Europe (for statistics 
see Year Book for 1944, p. 457). There are ex- 
tensive oil refineries in Haifa at the western ter- 
minus of the pipeline from Iraq. The vast mineral 
resources of the Dead Sea are exploited by the 
Palestine Potash Company. 

In 1938 imports (principally foodstuffs, textiles 
and machinery) were valued at API 1,356,963 and 
exi^orts were £P5,020,368. Haifa has tlie only 
modern harbor in Palestine. At Jaffa and Tel Avi\ 
vessels of any size must anchor out and be sen'iced 
by lighters. The railway mileage is 334 kilometers 
of standard gauge and 112 kflometers of narrow 
gauge. The completion of the line from Haifa 
through Beinit to Tripoli during the war put Pales- 
tine into direct rail communication with Istanbul- 
The road system of Palestine has been greatly im- 
pro\ed and extended under British administration 
Robert Gai.e Woolbert. 

PALMYRA ISLAND. An atoll in the Central Pacific, 
belonging to the United States. Lying 1,109 aii 
miles southwest of Honolulu and 1,513 miles north- 
east of Pago Pago in American Samoa, it is an 
important station on tlie Hawaii-Samoa air route 
Land area. Da square miles. Population (1940 
census), 32. The U.S. Navy Dept., which has 
jurisdiction over the island, converted it into a 
naval air station. 

PANAMA. A republic of Central America. Area: 
28,575 square miles, excluding the Canal Zone of 
553 square miles. Population; 631,637 (1940), 
Capital: Panama. 

Most of the surface of Panama is covered by 
low mountains and hills; a gap between the moun- 
tain ranges provides the lowland through which 
the Canal passes. The climate is mostly hot and 
humid, but on the Pacific side of the mountains it 
is drier and more healthful. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 80 degrees. 

Government. Panama is a centralized republic of 
7 provinces and 1 intendencia. The Constitution 
of 1940 provided for a uni-cameral National As- 
sembly of 32 members, to meet annually for four 
months, beginning on Tan. 2. The President and 
members of the Assembly were elected directlv* and 
concunently for 6-year terms. The president was 
aided by a Cabinet of 6 members. President Ri- 
cardo Adolfo de la Guardia dissolved the Assembly 
in December, 1944, and called elections for a Con- 
stituent Assembly, which convened in June. 1945, 
and selected Enrique A. Jimdnez Provisional Presi- 
dent. 

Th» People. Fifty-eight percent of the total popu- 
lation of Panama is mestizo, 17 percent of Euro- 
pean descent, 15 percent Negro, and 9 percent In- 
dian. The largest concentration of population is in 
the vicinity of the Canal Zone and in the north- 
central region. The largest cities are: Panama, 111,- 
893; Colmi, 44,393; and David, 9,222. The small 
foreign population forms the doniinant economic 
group. 


Spanish is the official language. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the predominant relidon* 

According to tlie census of 1940, 64.7 percent of 
tlie population over 10 years of age (excluding 
Indians) is literate. In 1942 there were 74,039 
students enrolled in 670 elementary schools; 8,407 
students in 29 intermediate schools; and 857 in the 
University of Panama. During 1945 the Panama- 
nian Government provided funds for 86 new 
schools. 

Notionol Economy. The economic life of tlie coun- 
try is influenced to a large extent by the Panama 
Canal. Major economic activities are associated 
with the passage of goods tlirough the Canal, and 
in recent years construction activities in the Canal 
Zone and provision of commercial services for 
military and civilian personnel have played an im- 
portant part in the economy of the rest of Panama. 
Agriculture is tlie chief occupation. Bananas are 
the principal export crop, and cocoa and abaci are 
also raised for export. Rice, com, coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, beans ana fruits are grown for local use 
Cattle raising, rubber production, and exploitation 
of forest products are also important. 

Industrial development has oeen limited by the 
small size of the local market. Sugar and rice are 
processed, and shoes, soap, beverages, hats, furni- 
ture, and clothing are manufactured. 

Foreign Trade. Exports during 1944 w^ere valued 
at $2,809,982, compared with $1,934,123 in 1943: 
this reflected increased shipments of bananas and 
abac4. Total exports of bananas in 1944 amounted 
to 1,159, 0(X) stems; of abaci, 6,000,000 pounds. 
Rubber exports to the United States in 1944 totaled 
816,726 pounds. Cocoa exports decreased from 
2,789 metric tons in 1943 to 1,455 metric tons in 
1944. 

Panama*s imports for 1944 were valued at $38,- 
(KX),000, of which 66 percent originated in tlie 
United States. Manufactured goods and foodstuffs 
were tlie chief imports. 

Evants. The year opened in the midst of a wlitical 
crisis in Panama. The Cabinet had resigned and a 
new one had been named on Dec. 31. The change 
was interpreted as a victory for President Adoffo 
de la Guardia, since it gave broader representation 
to the parties which supported him. He refused the 
demand of the Junta de Notables (a group of 
political leaders, lawyers and businessmen) that 
he resign and declared that he intended to remain 
in office until June 15 unless the administration 
parties demanded hLs removal. The censorship im- 
posed on the newspaper, Panama American, was 
lifted and the National Youth Congress, which was 
calling for a general strike, was permitted to con- 
tinue its sessions. It refused to commit itself on its 
future attitude, but agreed to negotiate with the 
Government. United States forces in the Canal 
Zone were confined to barracks. 

On Jan. 4, 15 members and 3 alternates of the 
National Assembly who had fled the country, re- 
crossed the border secretly into Panama and elected 
Jepdia Brawner Duncan, 59-vear-old educator and 
journalist, First Vice I^esiaent of the republic. 
Duncan immediately challenged the right of de la 
Guardia to continue in office, charging that, in ac- 
cordance with the suspended Constitution, he 
should succeed the Acting President on Feb. 15. 
Seventeen non-opposition assemblymen declared 
the acts of the rump Assembly were illegal and re- 
asserted their support of de la Guardia. The unrest 
roread to Panamas third lar^st city, David, where 
the police fired overhead and used sticks to oisperse 
an anti-de la Cuardia demonstration. 

On Jan. 5 the new "Coalition Cabinet Govern- 
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ment” of de la Guardia issued a statement that it 
was "taking all measures leadinjg to the holding of a 
strictly pure election” for members of a constituent 
assembly and was maintaining at all times "tran- 
quillity and order.” It promised to continue close 
and cordial relations with the United States, to de- 
fend the Panama Canal and to fulfil loyally inter- 
national pacts, especially "those related to the war 
effort of the United Nations.” The crisis died down 
as seven out of the country's eight parties agreed to 
cooperate with tlie President, and elections were 
called for May. 

The rump National Assembly continued to func- 
tion for a little while in the Canal Zone. On Jan. 31 
it elected Affredo Alemdn president of the assembly, 
and two weeks later (Feb. 15) it completed its 
organization by swearing in Duncan as Acting 
Ftesident of Panama, and naming a seven-man 
Cabinet. It issued a manifesto on Mar. 8 in which 
it reasserted its claim to be the one legal and 
authentic government of Panama. President de la' 
Guardia declined "to dignify this action by any 
comment.” By early March all but eight or nine of 
the refugee assemblymen had returned to Panama, 
apparenUy unmolested by the police. And on Mar. 
9 tne last two of the exiles flew to Costa Rica, end- 
ing even the semblance of a govemment-in-exile in 
die Canal Zone On June 11 de la Guardia issued 
a decree granting amnesty to 29 persons charged 
with subversive activities against his administra- 
tion. Later that month Duncan himself was back in 
Panama trying to organize a union of all liberal 
groups. 

Heavy voting marked the special election for a 
Constituent Assembly on May 6. Women, who 
were voting for the first time, turned out in large 
numbers. The pro-Ciovemment coalition of six 
parties won 39 out of 51 seats. The opposition 
Renovation Party, however, won 12 seats, which 
was more than any one of the coalition parties 
secured. 

The Constitutent Assembly convened on June 15 
to adopt a new constitution and to restore the 
nation to a legal basis after nearly four years under 
provisional regimes, De la Guardia resided on the 
same day, and the assembly elected former Am- 
bassador in the United States Enrique A. Jimenez 
Provisional President. Of a total of 51 votes, Jim- 
enez received 30 and Roberto Chiari 12; the re- 
maining nine were blank. The Assembly also elected 
Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. and Paul Jimenez as First 
and Second Vice Presidents, respectively. The new 
Provisional President declared that he wanted to 
strengthen relations with the United States, invite 
foreign capital to Panama, and develop commerce 
and industry. 

In Buenos Aires, meanwhile, exiled former Presi- 
dent Amulfo Arias charged that he was still Pan- 
ama's con.stitutional President and would remain 
as such until his term expired in February, 1947. 
He was trying to return to Panama, Arias asserted, 
but Panamanian consulate refused to ^ve him 
a visa. A campaign to obtain permission from the 
Government for Arias's return was opened by a 
demonstration in Col6n in August, and on Aug. 13 
the Panamanian consulate in Buenos Aires was in- 
structed to give him a passport. Arias left Argentina 
on Oct. 3 and arrived in Panama City Oct. 13. 
Addressing an elaborate welcoming demonstration 
of his followers, he declared that "me imperialistic 
sector of Washin^on is treating Panama like an 
inferior conquered nation” andf that the Good- 
Neighbor policy has been turned into a "wolf in 
sheep's clothing.” He indicated his intention to 
participate actively in politics by stating that he 


had returned to Panama to "serve the people in 
any capacity tliey demand.” The Republic of 
Panama was declared out of bounds for United 
States soldiers during Arias's arrival. This move was 
criticized locally as ill-advised and likely to have 
harmful repercussions among the people of Panama. 

On Oct. 16 President Tim^nez, in apparent 
answer to Arias, denouncea as "unjustifiea ' any 
sentiments of hostility in Panama toward the United 
States, and a week later he warned that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to repress severely any attempt 
to disturb public order. He added that political 
activity by Arias's followers had increased greatly. 
On Oct. 19, 41 of 51 members of the Constituent 
Assembly condemned “recent hostile acts and state- 
ments attacking the Good-Neighbor policy” made 
by former President Arnulfo Anas. The general sec- 
retary of the Assembly warned that democratic 
elements must be prepared to oppose the "strong 
weapons or organization . . . and terroristic tac- 
tics'^ of Anas. 

Saber-wielding police broke up a meeting held 
on Oct. 25 by fmlowers of Arias, during which the 
former President again assertea his claim to the 
presidency. Other speakers violently attacked the 
Constituent Assembly and demanded that dates be 
set for a presidential election and the term of ofiice 
of the Provisional President. Four days later Arias 
was arrested on order of the Mayor of Panama 
City, on the charge tliat he had incited rebellion 
and insulted the police officer in charge of the de- 
tachment which Droke up his meeting. Anas ad- 
mitted that he had called the officer a traitor but 
denied that he had "abused him.” Arias was re- 
leased on bail Oct. 30. 

On Oct. 29 a home-made bomb was tlirown 
against the capital's principal jail. Anotlier bomb 
was thrown Nov. 4, this one at a house owned by 
former President Augusto Boyd. Aides of Arias 
were arrested and the President declared that "ter- 
rorists will not achieve their aim of creating con- 
fusion in order to overthrow the present authori- 
ties.” Panamanian political commentators thought 
that the terrorists were trying to drive United States 
aulhbrities to forbid United States troops in the re- 
public, thereby making their campaign easier. 

Arias was detained for an hour on Nov. 26 on 
charges of assaulting a police lieutenant. Two weeks 
later the Government was reported holding incom- 
municado five men who liad been trying to buy 
arms from United States soldiers. Two of them were 
described as Arias men. 

On Dec. 21 Arias was again arrested on charges 
of instigating an abortive revolution in Colon. 
Twenty-five of his followers, including prominent 
businessmen and two of his brothers-in-law, were 
also seized. The revolt had taken the form of an 
armed midnight attack on the Colon police station 
and telephone exchange, in which at least 6 per- 
sons were killed and 12 wounded. Police called 
tliis the "most violent attempt against the Govern- 
ment in 15 years,” and President Jimenez laid the 
responsibility for it on Arias's supporters, although 
he did not directly implicate tlie former President 
himself. Arias said: "I knew nothing about what 
happened in Col6n until I read the morning papers. 
I am not involved in any subversive plan but only 
in a civic campaign to re-vindicate the Panamanian 
people and the republic.” There were more arrests 
later, and the police announced that their investiga- 
tions showed the plotters had planned simultaneous 
attacks, which failed to come off, in Col6n and 
Panama Gity. Arias was still in custody as the year 
ended. 

On Dec. 28 the Constituent Assembly passed a 
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record high 1946 budget of $30,000,000. of which 
$1,161,907 was allocated for foreign debt service, 
$11,500,000 for internal administration, $8,200,000 
for pubuc works, and $5,140,000 for education. 

Panama's first major labor dispute of recent years 
came on Dec. 10, when printers of the three leading 
capital dailies, Estrella de Panama, La Nacidn, and 
Panama American, struck after the failure of negoti- 
ations for a minimiun wage. Members of the 
painters' and carpenters' unions staged sympathy 
walkouts. The papers resumed publication on Dec. 
12, when the prmters agreed to a truce. 

There were no major developments in relations 
between Panama and the United States during the 
year. On May 17, water and sewage systems in 
Panama City, under United States ownership, were 
transferred to the Panamanian Government by ex- 
ecutive order of President Truman. The United 
States Embassy issued a statement on July 8 that 
the 1942 rubber contract between Panama and the 
Rubber Development Corporation had been ex- 
tended until June 30, 1947. The United States will 
be required to vacate defense sites in Panama by 
Sept. 1, 1946, Foreign Minister Ricardo J. Alfaro 
stated on Nov. 7 in an official interpretation of the 
agreement under which the sites were granted. It 
was revealed that 60 out of 83 United States de- 
fense installations in Panama had already been re- 
turned. 

Panama severed diplomatic relations with the 
Franco Government of Spain on June 30. On Sept. 
16, the general secretary of the Presidency declared 
that new relations with the exiled Spanish re- 
publican regime in Mexico constituted "^renewal” 
rather than original recognition. Panama did not 
consider it necessary to make a formal recognition, 
but was merely resuming interrupted relations 
with the legal republican CJovemment of Spain. 

On Nov. 28 the Constituent Assembly approved 
unanimously a resolution requesting the Govern- 
ment to begin immediate inter-American consulta- 
tions on the breaking of diplomatic relations witli 
the Dominican Republic, Honduras and Nicaragua. 
This action followed presentation to the assefnbly 
of seven Nicaraguan political exiles. 

Harby B. Murkland. 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE. A Strip of land crossing the 
Isthmus of Panama and extending about fix e miles 
on each side of the canal between the towns of 
Cristobal on the Atlantic Ocean and Balboa on the 
Pacific Ocean. By treaty with the Republic of Pan- 
ama in 1903 the United States leased the Canal 
Zone in perpetuity at an annual rental of $250,- 
000 (gold currency). In 1933 the United States 
went off the gold standard and since then the an- 
nuity has been fixed at $430,000 payable in any 
currency. Area, 552.95 sq. mi., including 190.94 
sq. mi. of water. Balboa Heights is the adiministra- 
tive center. 

Population. The 1940 U.S. census reported 51,- 
827 persons, both civilian and military, in the Ca- 
nal Zone. Of this number less than one-half were 
whites from the United States. The remainder were 
mostly Negroes who were bom or had parents who 
were bom in the English-speaking West Indies. 
This accounts for the wide-spread use of English in 
the Canal Zone. Illiteracy was low in the white 
civilian population but higher among the Negroes, 
16.8 per cent in 1930. Public schools for both 
whites and Negroes are supported by Congressional 
appropriations. 

Ponama Canal Financnt. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944, there was a net deficit from tolls 
and other sources of $5,367,631. The net capital 


investment in the Canal, after depreciation, as of 
June 30, 1944, was $655,795,477, including $128,- 
991,063 interest on funds borrowed to constmet 
the Canal up to the formal opening on July 12, 
1920. 

Economic Condirions. The Panama Canal Zone is a 
U.S. military reservation whose principal industry 
during peacetime is the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal. Only employees of the 
United States may live in the CanaT Zone and all 
employment is restricted to government ventures. 
Recent data on shipping trafiic, financial opera- 
tions, and commerce were withheld for military 
reasons. See Year Book for 1943, p. 521. 

Govornmont. A civil government was authorized 
by Congress by the Panama Canal Act of 1912 
and general supervision delegated to the Secretary 
of War. Administration rests, normally, in the hands 
of a Governor appointed by the President for a 
period of four years, but in wartime it is under the 
authority of the commanding general of the Pana- 
ma Canal Department, U.S.A. Subject to such su- 
perior authority the scope of government goes 
much beyond the functions of government in the 
other territories. The Governor's duties can be 
compared to those of an executive in the efficient 
management of a vast business organization. An 
Executive Secretary, appointed by the Governor, 
i.s responsible to him. 

Events, 1945. The influential newspaper Nacion 
of Santiago, Chile, reported that an attempt by 
German saboteurs, in March, to destroy the canal 
by blowing up a merchant vessel loaded with ex- 
plosives had been uncovered. Another plot by 
Germans to blow up the Gatun Dam by landing 
saboteurs on board a submarine in the vicinity ot 
the canal was also reported by a liberated Irish 
soldiejT whose aid had been solicited. Tlie Repub- 
lic of Panama took steps to insure the security of 
the canal by exercising greater vigilance and con- 
trol ox er the issuance of visas and special permits 
to non-citizens. 

In the Congressional hearings on bill H.R. 4480, 
Maj. Gen. Joseph C. Mehaffey, Governor of the 
Panama Canal Zone, stressed the need for further 
iiiNestigation on increasing the security of the 
Panama Canal not only against the atomic bomb, 
but also against the conventional type of bomb. 
Further study was also recommended to determine 
the relative vulnerability of a lock canal as com- 
pared to a sea-level canal. Previous plans had 
specified that a third set of locks be 140 feet wide 
and 1,200 feet long. The existing locks were 110 
feet wide and 1,000 feet long. 

Locks in use were not wide enough to allow the 
largest Navy airplane carriers in service to pass 
through and the Navy Department went on record 
in favor of a width of more than 140 feet for the 
third set of locks. Between July 1, 1940, and June 
30, 1945, about $75,000,000 of the $227,000,000 
authorized by Congress had been spent on this 
project. 

The capacity of the Canal was estimated to be 
42,000,000 tons a year and the maximum tra£Bc 
through the Canal in its two peak years, 1930 and 
1939, amounted to 27,000,000 tons. It is also note- 
worthy that during World War II commercial and 
military traflSc did not exceed peacetime peaks. 
Tolls collected during the war only tota}c3 be- 
tween 5 and 6 million dollars annually as com- 
pared with 27 million dollars in 1939. All ships 
carrying any amount of commercial cargo were 
required to pay tolls while ships carrying govern- 
ment cargo alone were not required to pay. 

Charles F. Reid. 
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PAN AMERICAN ACTIVITIES. Problems within and 
without the Continent cmifronted the American 
Republics in their international relations during 
1945. Internally, the principal issue revolved 
around Argentina and its relations with other mem- 
bers of the inter-American community. Externally, 
the most important question confronting the Pan 
American system durhig the past year was its posi- 
tion in relation to the world organization. 

The Argentine Question. In March the Argentine 
Government declared war against Germany and 
Japan, thereby completing the alignment oi tlie 
Western Hemisphere against the aggressor states. 
Despite this act the internal situation in Argentina 
continued to affect the general intemationu rela- 
tions of the American 'Republics throughout tlie 
year. 

Toward the end of 1944 the Government of Ar- 

S entina had proposed that the Governing Board of 
le Pan American Union convene a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers *"to consider the existing situation 
between the Argentine Republic and other Ameri- 
can nations.** Because of the unwillingness of a 
number of governments to participate in such a 
meeting wim representatives of the Argentine 
regime, action on the request was deferred. In 
F^ruary, the Inter- American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace met at Mexico City, from 
which meeting Argentina was excluded. 

The Argentine question was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at Mexico, and a resolution adopted in 
which the Conference expressed the hope “that 
the Argentine Nation may put itself in a position 
to express its conformity with and adherence to 
the principles and declarations resulting from the 
Conference,** and also that it might “orient its own 
policy so that it may achieve its incorporation into 
the United Nations. Shortly after the Conference 
Argentina declared war against Germany and 
Japan and si^ed the Final Act of the Mexico City 
conference, following which normal diplomatic 
relations were resumed with Argentina by the 
other Republics of the Hemisphere. 

As a consequence of these measures the Ameri- 
can Republics generally supported the admission 
of Argentina to the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco. As a result of this backing Argentina 
was invited to take her seat with the other repre- 
sentatives drawing up the charter for the world 
organization, but only after a number of sharp 
exchanges that attracted wide attention. 

The solidarity of die Hemisphere was again 
called into question in October when the United 
States indicated its unwillingness to participate 
with Argentina in a proposed conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, to draw up a permanent inter-American 
treaty of mutual assistance. At the suggestion of 
the United States the Rio de Janeiro conference 
was postponed to the spring dF 1946. A further 
outnowtn of the Argentine situation was a proposal 
made by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay 
in November, suggesting a limitation on the doc- 
trine of non-intervention and the possibility of 
collective Intervention to assure respect for certain 
fundamental rights and fulfillment of freely con- 
tracted international obligations. Although couched 
in general terms, the proposal was generally con- 
strued as arising out of conditions prevailing in 
Argentina. 

The Chapvltupec Cenfortnct. The Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace met at 
Mexico City from Feb. 21 to Mar. 8. In addition to 
the action taken on the Argentine situation, the 
conference adopted sixty other declarations and 
resolutions. 


Among the significant conclusions of the con- 
ference was the Act of Chapultepec, which declares 
that “every attack of a State against the integrity 
or the inviolability of the territory, or against the 
sovereignty or political independence of an Ameri- 
can State, shaU be considered an act of aggression 
against the other signatories. Similar dedarations 
had been adopted previously by the American Re- 
publics in so far as their relations with non-Ameri- 
can states are concerned. The innovation in the Act 
of chapultepec is the fact diat it is also directed 
at “an act of aggression of an American State 
against one or more American States.'* 

Because of constitutional limitations confronting 
some governments, among them the Government 
of die United States, in accepting commitments of 
the nature involved, the Act of Chapultepec was 
given only a provisional form, to operate only for 
me period of the war. It was with a view to draw- 
ing up a permanent treaty to embody the principles 
of the Act that the Government of Brazil issued 
invitations for an Inter-American Conference for 
die Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security 
to meet at Rio de Janeiro on Oct. 20. Because of 
the unwillingness of the United States to partici- 
pate in such a conference with representatives of 
the existing Argentine Government, the meeting 
was postponed. Subsequently, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union agreed that die 
conference should be held between Mar. 15 and 
Apr. 15, 1946, the exact date to be determined by 
the Government of Brazil. 

Reorganization of InUr-Amorican Syttom. Another 
important resolution of the Mexico City conference 
related to the reorganization of the inter-American 
system, a broadening of the scope and a strengthen- 
ing of the agencies through which it functions. The 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union was 
authorized to take action “on every matter that 
affects the effective functioning of the inter-Ameri- 
can system and die solidarity and general welfare 
of the American Republics." This constitutes a 
delegation of political authority to the Governing 
Board, the exercise of which heretofore has been 
denied to tlie Pan American Union. 

The conference further agreed that die Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union should be 
composed of special representatives appointed by 
the governments, and specifically precluded the 
appointment of members of the diplomatic mis- 
sions accredited to Washington. This proposal re- 
ceived a majority vote at Mexico City, but it sub- 
sequendy met with considerable opposition, partly 
because of a doubt as to the wisdom of the move 
and pardy because of the additional financial 
burden that such special representation would en- 
tail. On the initiative of a number of countries op- 
posing the change and as the result of an inquiry 
addressed to the governments, the application of 
this particular feature of the Mexico City resolution 
was suspended until it could be given further con- 
sideration at a future inter-American conference. 

The Mexico City resolution also stipulated that 
the Chairman of the Governing Board of the 
Fan American Union shall be elected annually and 
shall not be eligible for re-election for the term 
immediately following. This provision was put into 
effect at the meeting of the Board held on Decem- 
ber 5, at which time die Ambassador of Brazil, 
Carlos Martins, was elected Chairman for the 
coming year. At the same time the Ambassador of 
Paraguay, Celso R. Veldzquez, was elected Vice 
Chairman. 

The San Fronciteo Cenfaranca. In addition to the 
question of the admission of Argentina, a more 
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fundamental issue that presented itself at the San 
Francisco conference to formulate a charter for the 
United Nations was the question of the relation of 
the inter-American system to the world organiza- 
tion. Among the Latin American delegations there 
was a strong desire for a maximum degree of au- 
tonomy in the settlement of disputes and the 
preservation of peace in the Western Hemisphere. 
As finally drafted, the charter established a rela- 
tionship between the world and regional systems 
which may be summarized as follows: 

1. The Security Council may investigate any 
dispute that may lead to international friction or 
give rise to a dispute, but regional agencies or ar- 
rangements are primarily responsible for seeking 
a pacific settlement before msputes are referred 
to the Council. 

2. The right of any CToup of nations to enter 
into agreements for s^-defense is recognized. 
Consequently, the Act of Chapultepec and the 
permanent treaty that will embody the principles 
of the Act are entirely in harmony with the World 
Charter. 

3. Should any nation partv to such a defense 
agreement be attacked, the other contracting states 
may carry out their obligations to join in its de- 
fense, as an emergency measure and until the Se- 
curity Council has taken measures to maintam 
international peace and security. 

4. The Security Council retains tlie right to in- 
tervene directly whenever it may deem it neces- 
sary in order to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Economic Relations. Equally important as tlie 
pohtical and diplomatic problems that arose during 
the year were those of an economic character. For 
tlie Latin American countries tliese were especially 
serious, as most of them had experienced a marked 
increase in production to meet wartime demands, 
and the conclusion of the war raised the problem 
of future markets for this expanded output. 

Economic questions occupied a considerable 
part of the program of tlie Mexico City conference. 
One of the important conclusions of the meeting 
was tlie adoption of an Economic Charter of the 
Americas, which set forth a series of principles and 
a number of objecti\’es which the American Re- 
publics would seek to achieve. 

The confeiencc also created an Inter- American 
Economic and Social Council, established by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, and 
beginning to function on Nov. 15. SpruiUe Braden, 
Assistant Secretary of State of the United States, 
was elected Chairman of the Council, and Hector 
David Castro, Ambassador of El Salvador, was 
named Vice Chairman. 

Preparations were also made for an Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Conference to meet at the Pan 
American Union on Nov. 15. Because of an in- 
ability to complete the preparatory studies, this 
meeting was postponed to April or 1946. In the 
meantime, the Economic and Social Council was 
requested to select and formulate recommendations 
on those economic and social problems of greatest 
urgency affecting the welfare of the American 
Republics. 

L. S. Rowe. 

PAN ARAB AFFAIRS. One of the things which many 
observers of Middle East affairs had long predicted 
could not happen was Arab imity. The Zionists in 
particular embraced this idea with fervor. The 
Arab was too much of an individualist, they main- 
tained, and the different rulers of Arab countries 
were too jealous of each other ever to come to- 


gether even in a loose political federation. The 
events of 1945 proved these prophets to be wrong. 
And it is no exaggeration to say that the most im- 
portant factor in bringing about the Arab League 
was Zionism. 

Even the Arab women, who are only on the 
threshold of emancipation after centuries of harem 
life, showed their solidari^ at a historic meeting in 
Cairo (Dec. 14-15, 1944). Representatives were 
present from Egypt, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon and Iraq, but not from Saudi Arabia, 
where Ibn Saud enforces strict seclusion upon all 
women. 

Ibn Saud did, however, come out definitely for 
a Pan Arab league in January and promised to 
send representatives to the organizing conference 
at Cairo in February. Relations between Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt, somewhat cool in recent years, 
became friendly after King Farouk’s visit to Ibn 
Saud in the Hejaz late in January (see Arabia; 
Egypt) and this also contributed to Arab solidarity. 
Even the Yemen was reported in early February 
to be ready to become a member of the proposea 
league. 

The delegates from the Arab countries met in 
Cairo on Feb. 14 to begin preliminary conversa- 
tions. As they convened the ticklish problems of 
Lebanese and Syrian independence and of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine were very much in the 
foreground. At this very time, too. President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill visited Egypt 
and conversed with Middle Eastern personalities 
such as Ibn Saud, King Farouk, and tne President 
of Syria. President Roosevelt gave the Arabian 
monarch an undertaking, later put in writing, not 
to take any decision with respect to Palestine 
* without full consultation with both Arabs and 
Jews” (see Arabia; Palestine). 

On Mar. 3 the delegates completed a draft con- 
stitution which was to be put before a plenary ses- 
sion on Mar. 17. Delegates from Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica were allowed to present their cases but 
were not admitted as members. From the conflicting 
reports it was not altogether clear to what extent 
the Yemen was represented at, or committed by, 
the acts of tlie conference. Finally, on Mar. 22 the 
definitive pact was signed on behalf of Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Trans- Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and 
apparently the Yemen. The uno£Bcial delegate from 
Palestine did not sign, though it was provided that 
Palestine was to be represented on, and have a vote 
in, the League's Council. 

According to the London Times ( Mar. 23, 1945 ) 
the pact comprised twenty articles and two annexes. 
“The pact, which covers a wide field of Arab co- 
operation, says that the Union shcJl be composed 
or independent States which have signed it but 
that any other independent Arab counMes are eU- 
mble for membership. The second article defines 
the Union's aims, which are the strengthening of 
friendship between the members, the coordination 
of their political action, and the safeguarding of 
their independence. 

“The Union council will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of all member States, but each State will 
only have one vo^ regardless of the number of its 
representatives. The council will supervise the 
carrying out of conventions concluded among the 
members. It will also study the means by which 
the Union shall collaborate with international or- 
ganizations. 

“It is forbidden to have recourse to force for the 
settlement of disputes between members. If dif- 
ferences should arise which do not affect the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, or territorial integrity of 
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States and if the parties to the dispute have re- 
course to the council for settlement of it, the 
council's decisions shall be binding. Parties to a 
dispute will not have the right to take part in de- 
liberations or decisions of the council. Decisions in 
matters of arbitration and conciliation will be 
taken by a majority vote. Decisions of the council 
which are made by unanimous vote will be binding 
on all members, but those made by a majority 
vote will only bind States that have accepted diem. 
The Union’s permanent headquarters wiU be in 
Cairo but the council may decide to meet in some 
other city if it wishes, and the council will meet 
twice yearly in March and October.” 

The League made its debut at the San Francisco 
Conference when, on May 1, the representatives 
of the five Arab states present there filed a copy 
of the Cairo Pact with the Secretariat and declared 
that they intended to act en bloc. Carrying out this 
intention, they took various occasions during the 
Conference to upbraid France for her policy in 
Syria and Lebanon. 

The first meeting of the League’s Council as- 
sembled in Cairo on June 4 at the very height of 
the Syrian crisis (see Syria and Lebanon). The 
Council expressed its gratitude to Britain for her 
intervention in Syria and demanded of the French 
that they withdraw at once from the two Levant 
states. The delegates adjourned on June 11 after 
having discussed measures for preventing “French 
aggression.” The first meeting of the economic and 
agricultural subcommittee of the League took place 
at Cairo in mid-July and discussed means for 
achieving greater cooperation between the member 
states. 

At the Conference of Foreign Ministers which 
met in London during September and October, the 
Russians put forward a claim for the trusteeship 
over Libya. This elicited from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Arab League, Abdul Raliman Azzam 
Bey, the declaration that Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
should be independent, but that if they were to be 
put under a trusteeship it should be conferred 
upon the Arab League or an Arab state. 

The second ordinary meeting of the League 
Council began in Cairo on Oct. 31, with the Pales- 
tine and Tripolitanian questions in the forefront. 
Delegations from Tripoli and from the Tunisian 
Constitutional Party applied for admission, which 
of course could not be granted as they did not rep- 
resent independent States. On Nov. 10 the Council 
voted unanimously to follow a common policy — ^not 
specified — in regard to Palestine. On Dec. 6 it 
issued a reply to Mr. Bevin’s statement of Nov. 13 
in the House of Commons by suggesting inter alia 
that the problem of the homeless Jewi^ refugees 
in Europe could be solved much more readily and 
happily by sending them to the United States. See 
Palestine. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

PANTELLERIA. An Italian island (32 sq. mi.; pop., 
9,000) in the Mediterranean 45 miles hrom the 
coast of Tunisia and 62 miles from the Sicilian 
coast. Strategically situated to dominate the ship 
ping route between the eastern and western Medi- 
terranean, it was fortified by Italy during 1935-37. 
The island has two small ports. On June 11, 1943, 
the island was surrendered to Allied armed forces. 

PAPUA. A territory (formerly called British New 
Guinea) of Australia, comprising the southeastern 
part of the island of New Guinea ( 87,786 sq. mi. ) 
and the Woodlark, Louisiade. Trobriand, and 
D'Entrecasteaux groups of islands (2,754 sq. mi.). 


Total area: 90,540 square miles. Population 
(1941): 3,070 whites and 337,000 natives (esti- 
mated). Chief ports: Port Moresby (capital), 
Samarai, Kulumadau, and Dam. 

Production, Trod*, otc. The chief export crops are 
mbber, gold, copra, and desiccated coconut. 
Sugarcane, breadfmit. sago, dyewoods, spices, 
ginger, nutmegs, and bananas are other products. 
Trade (1940^1): imports £539,152; exports 
£492,775. Ocean-gmng shipping entered and 
cleared the ports in 1940-41 totaled 489,469 tons. 

Govornmont. Finance ( 1940-41 ) : revenue £ 189,- 
518; exi)enditure £189,297 (including subsidy 
from the Australian Government amounting to 
£42,500). In 1945 the administration of Papua 
was under the Australia New Guinea Administra- 
tion Unit (ANGAU), headed by Maj. Gen. Mur- 
ray. 

PARAGUAY. A republic of South America. Area: 
150,500 square miles. Population: 1,040,420 (1941) 
Capital: Asuncidn. 

The eastern third of Faraway consists of a 
plateau of 1,000 to 2,000 feet elevation, to the west 
of which is an area of low flat plains and hilly up- 
lands. Westward from the Paraguay River stretches 
the vast alluvial plain of the Gran Chaco, reachmg 
an elevation of between 800 and 1,000 feet along 
the Bolivian border. The climate is sub-tropical, 
with considerable variation in the weather and in 
the amount and seasonal periodicity of rainfall. 

Government. Paraguay is a centralized republic 
of 12 departments. Under the Constitution of 1940 
a unicameral Congress of 40 members is provided 
for. The President is directly elected for a 5-vear 
term, and is eligible only once for reelection. The 
President is aided by a Cabinet of 8 ministers. A 
plebiscite on Feb. 15, 1943 extended the term of 
President Higinio Mormigo for 5 years. 

Tho Pooplo. The population of Paraguay is com- 
posed almost entirely of persons of mixed European 
and Indian descent. The west-central region around 
Asuncidn is the most densely populated: north- 
western and eastern areas are sparcely settled. The 
largest cities are: Asuncidn, 100,000; Villarrica, 
50,000; and Coronel Oviedo, 30,000. 

Both Spanish and Guarani are spoken in Para- 
guay, but Spanish is the official language. Roman 
Catholicism is the predominant religion. 

Recent surveys indicate that most of the popula- 
tion over 10 years old have at least an elementary 
knowledge of reading and wnting. In 1941 there 
were 168,465 students in 2,096 primary schools; 
about 6,000 in 24 intermediate schools, and 1,108 
students in the National University. 

Notional Economy. Paraguayan economy is agricul- 
tural. Cotton is the leading export crop. Some 
tobacco is exported, and forest products, yerba 
mat6 and quebracho are exported in quantity. Sugar 
and rice are the chief crops grown for domestic 
consumption, with limited production of coffee and 
beans. Agricultural production figures for 1944 
(in kilograms) are: quebracho, 47,266,433; sugar, 
9,891,600; rice, 8,243,410. Mat6 production 
reached 16,657 metric tons. 

Cattle-raising is an important industry; there 
are now some 5,000,000 head of livestock in the 
country. In 1944, about 513,200 head of cattle were 
slaughtered, about 69 percent for home consump- 
tion. Total slaughterings in 1944 by the three 
frigorificos (principally for production of canned 
corned beef) totaled 161,024 head, of which 64,- 
265 were imported. 

There is little manufacturing in Paraguay, but 
industrial activity showed a general increase in 
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1944. Leading industries are: textiles, glass, and 
fiber hats. FoodstufFs, beverages, tobacco products, 
leather goods, paper manufactures, etc., are made 
in small quantities. 

Foreign Trod*. Paraguayan exports in 1944 were 
valued at 42,300,000 guaranies ( 19 percent above 
1943 exports) and exceeding imports by 11 percent. 
The value or export groups in gold reserve pesos 
for 1944 were: animal products, 10,483,556; forest 
products, 7,336,740; and aj^iculttiral products, 5,- 
473,620. Principal exports for 1944 (in kilograms) 
totaled: quebracho, 27,273,701; canned meat, 14.- 
491,724; cotton, 6,801,631- mat6, 4,193,516; to- 
bacco, 2,511,536; whole hides, 442,997; and grain, 
201,737. Lumber exports ( chiefly logs and beams ) 
amounted to 6,864 metric tons in 1944; corned beef 
exports totaled 14,496 metric tons. 

Imports were valued at 38,100,000 guaranies in 
1944, an increase of 3 percent over 1943. Food- 
stuffs, cotton and metal manufactures, and ma- 
chmery were among the leading items imported. 

Events. The year began in Paraguay with an early 
January manifesto in which President Higinio 
Morinigo assailed political parties as a threat to 
unity, and declared that tlie armed forces were the 
last refuge of the nation. 

The Government suspended Associated Press 
wire facilities on Jan. 3, charging tliat the AP sum- 
mary of Morinigo’s Christmas speech, as published 
by La Nacidn of Buenos Aires, “implied repudia- 
tion of ideas and concepts which compromises Para- 
guay's position in the international concert." The 
Press and Propaganda Office canceled all oflBcial 
subscriptions to La Nacidn. The paper suggested, 
on December 26, that Morinigo ciisplay greater 
precision in his use of the word, democracy. On 
Jan. 5, the suspension was extended to include AP 
newscasts over Radio Teleco Paraguayo. The radio 
ban was lifted on Jan. 8, and the AP ban on Jan. 
9, after an AP official had admitted in La Nacidn 
that the agency had “involuntarily misquoted" 
Morinigo's message. 

On Jan. 12 the Press and Propaganda Office is- 
sued new press regulations which required all news 
agencies operating in the country to remster with 
the Office and to submit copies of all despatches, 
incoming and outgoing, not later than 24 hours 
after they are filed. This was not censorship, the 
Office explained. A later decree, issued on Feo. 1, 
required all newscasts to devote at least one-third of 
their time to local items and ordered every station 
to broadcast news in Guarani for at least three 
minutes each day. 

A general strike began in Paraguay on Jan. 24. 
Morinigo placed the Army in charge of the Central 
Railway, Light and Traction Company, and Na- 
tional Brewery, and the Asuncidn police head for- 
bade workers' and students' meetings and outlawed 
street gatherings of more than four persons, El 
Paraguayo, the government organ, declared the 
strike was political rather than economic, and leftist 
circles in Montevideo said it was a protest against 
attempts by the Frente de Guerra, believed to be a 
pro-Argentine military group, to assume full power. 
The Labor Ministry announced on Jan. 27 that all 
public and private services had returned to normal. 

On Feb. 21 the President decreed dissolution of 
all labor unions, until they could be reorganized 
under a projected labor code. 'The move was due 
to recent strikes, “provoked by political elements 
which have infiltrated workers' syndicates,” the 
decree stated. Exiles reaching Montevideo, Uru- 
^ay, charged that hundreds of workers and stu- 
dents who participated in the general strike had 
been sent to concentration camps in the Chaco. 


They added that democratic elements continued 
to fight the Government. One exiled labor leader 
claimed that an anti-Morinigo meeting was held 
in Asunci6n on May 1, and that the police had in- 
jured many who were celebrating the fall of Berlin. 

The Government denied that there were con- 
centration camps in Paraguay, and invited El Pais 
of Montevideo to investigate. A correspondent, 
Carlos Borche, was sent to Paraguay early in August 
and returned to Uruguay on Aug. 22. Borche wrote 
that he had establiSied contact with Paraguayan 
democrats who gave him specific data on the num- 
ber and location of political prisoners. While the 
stories of exiles might be exaggerated, he said, he 
had found many prisoners in the country. 

In August, Finance Minister Juan Plate resigned. 
OflBcially, he was said to have left the Government 
for personal reasons. Later unofBcial reports said 
that Plate's resignation was in protest against 
“enormous military expenditures.” He was said to 
have made a significant reference to “generous 
donations" of arms to the Asuncidn Government by 
foreign regimes (presumably Argentina). 

In a speech on Sept. 27 to commemorate the fifth 
anniversary of his assumption of power, Morinigo 
declared that the armed forces “will be the irrevo- 
cable source of a flawless discipline, and an active 
and zealous participant in the country's redemp- 
tion." 

Early in November it was reported that the 
President, fri^tened by the recent revolutions in 
Venezuela and Brazil, had adopted new precaution- 
ary and repressive measures, including a state of 
siege. Several opposition leaders had recently been 
sent to Chaco concentration camps, correspondents 
wrote, as a result of an upsurge of revolutionary 
activity. On Nov. 27 the Government authorized 
reopening of trade unions, which had been closed 
since February. 

On Dec. 1, former President Rafael Franco 
urged the American republics to invoke the Act of 
Chapultepec against Morinigo, on the mound that 
the Paraguayan Government threatened nemisphere 
security. The Paraguayan Minister in Montevideo 
replied to Franco by attacking tlie former Presi- 
dent's record in office, and asserting that the Asun- 
cion Government was complying faithfully with its 
international obligations, and that civil liberties 
were being reestablished in Paraguay. 

An alleged re\'olt plot was discovered and sup- 
pressed on Dec. 7. An undisclosed number of op- 
position leaders were arrested. The plot was appar- 
ently limited to Asuncidn, and was said to have 
been instigated by Liberals and followers of Franco. 

A new wave of arrests was reported later in the 
month These were said to be the outgrowth of an 
intra-regime feud between Morinigo and Col. 
Victoriano Benitez Vera, commander of the Campo 
Grande garrison. The affair was reported to date 
from Oct. 19, when Benitez Vera ordered the dis- 
solution of the President's personal bodyguard. 

In his Christmas message, Morinigo scored the 
exiles who were assailing his regime from abroad. 
He declared that his administration had honored all 
its international obligations, and asserted that th& 
exiles did not understand what he had done to put 
public works into construction and to agmanaize 
national prosperity for raising the standard of liv- 
ing. 

During December the United States protested 
to Asuncidn gainst passages in a book by the 
Chief of Staff of the Paraguayan Army, Col. 
Bernardo Aranda, in which he made “objectionable 
and offensive” references to the United States, 
described war as an instrument of national policy. 
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and advocated industrialization of Paraguay for 
primarily military purposes. 

Harry B. Moreland. 

PATENT OFFICE, U.$. Exceeding by 22,463 the num- 
ber for 1944, applications for patents filed in the 
calendar vear 1^5 also reached the largest total 
in any other twelve months since 1931. Those for 
designs were 8.066, or 4,355 more than in the 
previous equivalent period. 

This increase in tne quest for the protection of 
patents and other demands for services from the 
Office illustrated the shift of invention toward con- 
ditions of peace. In the twelve months ended De- 
cember 31, 1945, more than 4,000,000 copies of 
patents were purchased. The buyers of these were 
principally manufactiuers, large and small. Never 
before had it been necessary to supply so many 
copies. 

Still another evidence of the significance of pat- 
ents in the era of reconversion was the use which 
owners were making of the public register which 
the Office initiated, by sanction of the President, 
in June, 1945. In this re^ster may be included and 
published any patents the grantees or licensees of 
which desire to offer them for outright acquisition 
or partial use by others. In the six months follow- 
ing its inauguration more than 9,000 patents were 
so recorded. 

Some of the principal corporations of the coun- 
try registered their patents covering chemical, elec- 
trical, and other inventions. 

^^liile there was the exceptional rise noted in 
the number of applications, the total of those 
granted did not increase. In the preceding year 
Uiere were 31,197 patents as against 29,364 in 
1945. Of these latter 3,524 were for designs, an 
excess of 608 over the number granted in 1944. 
This decline in issuance was owing in large degree 
to the greater volume of business imposed on the 
Office and a shortage of technical and other per- 
sonnel. 

Trade-marks registered in 1945 numbered 7,- 
493. This was 57 above the total for 1944. 

Net receipts of the Office in the fiscal year 1944 
were $3,905,789, an increase of $342,172 compared 
with the preceding twelve months. 

Casper W. Ooms. 

PENTAGON BUILDING. Nerve center of the War De- 
partment, the Pentagon Building and adjuncts 
cost over $74,211,504, cover 320 acres, and housed 
more than 33,000 government workers in 1943. 

The mile-around. five-stoiy main building con- 
tains 16 and one-half miles of corridors and a cubic 
volume of 90,746,000 feet. It maintains 700 jani- 
tors and charwomen. Security is enforced by 325 
civilian guards and military police. 

In September, 1942, a private branch telephone 
exchange, large enough to handle the services of a 
city of 125,000 population, was placed in service. 
The exchange requires a staff of 300 and its 125 
operative switchboard positions handled more than 
200,000 m-coming and out-going calls daily. 

llie War Department estimated that the build- 
ing would pay for itself in eight to fourteen years, 
on the basis of what the Government would have 
had to p^ to rent an equivalent amount of Wash- 
ington office space. The Pentagon, costing $17.01 
per square foot of usable office space, was built at 
a lower cost per square foot than any comparable 
public building in Washington. 

The cafeteria, with a personnel of 750, served 
more than 50,000 meals daily. In addition to the 
cafeteria, the PentagOD contains a dispensary, bar> 


her shop, bank, post office, drug store, and shop- 
ping center. 

PERMANENT CHARITY FUND. A Fund established in 
1915 by the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany to furnish a medium mrough which money 
may be left in trust to charity. The principal of the 
Fund is invested and the income distributed to 
existing organizations, usually of Boston and vi- 
cinity. Payments to charities during the fiscal year 
endc^ June 30, 1945, totaled $250, 997 and capital 
assets on that date were $5,947,811. President: 
Roger Preston. Secretary: Arthur G. Rotch. Offices: 
100 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

PERMANENT JOINT BOARD ON DEFENSE— United States 
and Canada. A Board set up by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King in pur- 
suance of a joint communique dated Aug. 17, 1940, 
to "commence immediately studies relating to sea, 
land, and air jproblems including personnel and 
raateriar* and consider in the broad sense tlie de- 
fense of the north half of the Western Hemisphere.” 
Chairman: U.S. Section, Fiorello H. LaGuardia; 
Canadian Section, Gen. Andrew B. McNaughton. 

PERU. A republic of South America. Area: 482,258 
square miles (1940). Population: 7,395,687 
(1943). Capital: Lima. 

The coimtry is divided from west to east into 
three natural regions: the coastal area along the 
Pacific Ocean; the sierra, or central highland; and 
the montana, a region east of the Andes including 
piedmont slopes and lowlands. The climate of the 
west coast is cloudy and cool; that of the highlands 
varies from very wet during the rainy season be- 
tween October and April, to very dry; the montana 
is excessively rainy and generally hot and humid. 
Temperatures vary according to exposure and alti- 
tude. 

Governmant. Peru is a centralized republic of 22 
departments, under its Constitution of 1933. It has 
a bi-cameral Congress; a Senate of 49 members, 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 152. The Congress 
meets annually on July 28 for regular sessions of 
120 days. The President is assisted by a Cabinet 
of 11 ministers, and is elected for a 6-year term. 
Dr. Jos6 Luis Bustamante y Rivero was elected 
President on July 10, 1945, and took office on July 
28. 

Th* PeopU. According to the census of 1940. 
53 percent of the population of Peru is white and 
mestizo, and 46 percent Indian. Densities per 
square mile vary from 0.4 in the Department of 
Madre de Dios to 56.4 in the Department of Lima. 
The three largest cities are: Lima, 534,000; Callao, 
84,000; and Arequipa, 79,000. 

Spanish is the official language, but about half 
of the population speak Indian languages. The 
Roman Catholic religion is protected by die state. 

The 1940 census showed 42 percent of the 

S opulation to be literate; the highest proportion of 
teracy was reported from the coastal region, the 
lowest from the jungle area. In 1941 there were 
99,325 students in 74 intermediate public schools; 
five universities had a total student body of 5,033. 
In 1945 primary school enrollment totaled 717,162. 
Four national hi^ schools, 27 normd schools, and 
35 advanced training centers for teachers have re- 
cently been established. 

Notional Economy. Peru^s economy is principally 
agricultural and pastoral, but mining and manufac- 
turing contribute substantially to the national in- 
come. Peru is the second largest producer of cotton 
in Latin America* the 1944 crqp reaching 67*114 
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metric tons. In addition to cotton, sugar is an im- 
portant export crop, while wheat, rice, com, barley, 
oats, and potatoes are grown for home consump- 
tion. Production of sugar in 1944 totaled 444,000 
short tons; of rice, 916,305 bags of 100 kilograms 
each. The livestock industry provides most of the 
local demand for meat. There were about 14 million 
sheep and 2.3 million cattle in Peru according to the 
1941 livestock census. Wool (sheep, alpaca, Uama, 
and vicufia ) is an important export product; some 
hides and skins are also exported. The chief forest 
products are rubber and cinchona. 

The petroleum industry is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the economic structure of Peru; 
petroleum and its derivatives account for about 30 
percent of the total mineral output of the country. 
In 1944 cmde petroleum production totaled 14,- 
385,926 barrels. Copper, gold, lead and silver are 
next in importance. Peru is among the four princi- 
pal silver-producing countries of the world, al- 
though silver production has declined during the 
past ten years because of increased mining costs 
and the use of lower grade ores. Total production 
in 1944 was 492,444 kilograms. Copper production 
in recent years has been about 37,000 metric tons 
er year; in 1940, 44,000 metric tons were pro- 
uced, in 1943 output was estimated at 36,572 
metric tons. Peru produces about one-half of the 
world output of vanadium, as well as coal and zinc. 
The total value of mineral production in 1944 
reached 390,000,000 soles. 

Penivian manufactiuing has developed consider- 
ably since 1929. Local industries now supply a 
large jiart of the home market for many types of 
consumer goods. The cotton textile industry is one 
of the most important manufacturing enterprises; 
other leading manufactures include woolen and 
leather goods, cement, chemicals, tobacco, glass, 
paper, foodstuffs, pharmaceuticals, and beverages. 

Foreign Trade. The value of Peru's foreign trade 
ill 1944 amounted to nearly 1,062,000,000 soles, an 
increase of about 17 percent over 1943. Tlie value 
of imports increased 14 percent; that of exports 19 
percent. Leading export items were; sugar, petro- 
leum derivativ es, copper, cotton, lead, mineral con- 
centrates, wool, gold, flax, bismuth, elastic gums, 
silver articles, liides and skins, and fish. The United 
States took 36 percent of the total value of exports; 
Chile 24 percent; Bolivia 7; Great Britain 4. In 
1944 exports of gasoline totaled 449,372 metric 
tons, fuel oil, 627,292 metric tons, kerosene, 91,221 
metric tons: cotton exports amounted to 574,094 
quintals; silverware, 13,698 kilograms, valued at 
3,687,445 soles. 

Leading imports in 1944 were: wheat, ma- 
chinery, rice, butter, wood, iron and steel, piping, 
jute bags, trucks and chassis, fertilizers, tires, rails, 
automobile parts, petroleum lubricating oils, ana 
agricultural tools. The United States supplied 54 
percent of the total value of Peruvian imports, 
Argentina 18, Chile 5, and Australia 4 percent. In 
that year, Peruvian imports of pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties were valued at 12,900,000 soles; tools (ex- 
clusive of Lend-Lease ) at 1 2,300,000 soles; machin- 
ery and motor vehicles at 77,000,000 soles; iron, 
steel, and aluminum products at 31,500,000 soles: 
crude and processed metals at 15,300,000 soles; and 
stones, earthenware, including chinaware, glass- 
ware, cement, etc. (excluding Lend-Lease items) 
at 10,600,000 soles. 

Events, 1945. Former President Oscar Benavides 
withdrew his candidacy for President of Peru in a 
letter published on Jan. 6 in the weekly Jornada of 
Lima. He urged the candidacy of a civiHan for the 
presidential post to prevent a division within the 


Army. “The armed institutions, which are the 
motherland's personification, cannot — ^must not — 
be divided," the former President declared. “Their 
division, a supposition which I reject, would mean 
national collapse. They are the only organized in- 
stitutions existing in the country.” The exiled 
Aprista faction headed by Manuel Seoane congratu- 
lated Benavides for his “patriotic manifesto" and 
asked permission to return to Peru from Chile to 
participate in the forthcoming election campaign. 

On Mar. 16, General Eloy G. Ureta, former 
Inspector-General of the Army, officially announced 
his presidential candidacy and his platform. He 
soumt “national unification, liberty and order,” he 
declared. “. . . 1 am a roan of the perale . . . 
without prejudice of class or party.” El Comercio 
of Lima announced its support of Ureta, on the 
ground that a civilian candidate was not opportune 
because there were no traditional politico parties 
in the coun^. 

The presidential campaign was intemi^ed on 
Mar. 18, when a revolt plot was frustrated at the 
Ancon air base, 25 miles north of Lima. Two non- 
commissioned officers and a number of enlisted men 
wlio allegedly planned to seize Air Minister Fer- 
nando Melgar were arrested. Melgar quickly 
“reestablish^ discipline” and “complete tranquil- 
ity.” The official statement charged that the plot- 
ters had been in contact with the outlawed People's 
Party ( former Alianza Popular Revoluccionaria 
Americana, or APRA), which had attempted, 
“without success, to undermine the discipline of 
the armed forces.” 

Politics was resumed the following day, when 
the Fronte Democratico Nacional, an anti-Admin- 
istration coalition, launched the presidential candi- 
dacy of Jos6 Luis Bustamante y Rivero, Ambassador 
to Bolivia. Bustamante's platform urged separation 
of church and state, “constitutional and democratic 
readjustments, pur^ng of political methods, ad- 
ministrative moralization, advances in social justice, 
and strengthening of Peru's international personal- 
ity.” In addition to the Fronte Democratico Na- 
cional, Bustamante was backed by the Apristas, 
Syndicalists, Socialists, and followers of Benavides, 
who personally endorsed Bustamante. 

On Apr. 8 the Interior Minis^ reminded politi- 
cal groups, us their activity increased, of legal 
restrictions on campaign demonstrations. Meetings 
must be held only in approved public places, the 
statement wamed^^ and parades and other forms of 
“collective transit of oemonstrators were prohib- 
ited. Exiles of both the left and right returned to 
Peru with the Government's permission. The Na- 
tional Election Board ruled on May 18 that tlie 
People's Party would be permitted to participate 
in tlie elections. 

The influential Lima daily. La Frensa, witlidrew 
its support from Ureta in May because it was dis- 
satisfied with the congressiond candidates running 
on his ticket, and on May 19 tlie conservative Union 
Revoluccionaria party took the same step, asserting 
that his campaign, backed by the Prado Administra- 
tion, was designed “to maintain in power the same 
men, with the same methods.” 

All campaigning ended on June 8, according to 
law, and the election for President, two Vice Presi- 
dents, 49 Senators and 152 Deputies was held on 
June 10. President Manuel Prado had promised that 
the vote would be “free, impartial, and democratic,'' 
and that the Government would act with “absolute 
impartiality and without discrimination of persons 
or political parties,” and he was as good as his 
word. No disordears or irregularities were reported 
and an estimated 750,000 voters went to the polls. 
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Bustamante assumed an immediate lead as the vote- 
counting started, and on July 21 the National 
Election Board officially proclaimed him President- 
elect, with 305,590 votes against 150,720 cast for 
Ureta. The Senate’s 49 seats were apportioned 
among 21 Apristas, 12 National Democratic Front 
candidates, 6 independents, 3 “Pradistas,” and 4 
Socialists, returns on 3 seats being amiulled. The 
153 seats in the Chamber of Deputies were dis- 
tributed among 46 Apristas, 10 National Demo- 
craitic Front candidates, 55 independents, 28 Prad- 
istas, and 2 Socialists, with 12 annulments. 

The new President was inaugurated on July 28. 
Althou^ the Apristas pledged their support, and 
the Csminet was drawn up in consultation with 
Aprista leader Victor Rdul Hay a de la Torre, no 
members of that party took Cabinet posts. 

The new Congress assembled on tlie same day. 
Among its first acts were abolition of the 1936 
“emergency laws,** which had restricted political 
activity and the press; termination of the 25-year- 
old censorship on incommg and outgoing news, and 
a general amnesty for all political prisoners, to- 
geUier with an invitation to remaining exiles to 
return to Peru. 

“There will be no dictatorship or extremism,** 
Bustamante declared in his inaugural address. 
His administration would “seek real solutions and 
will attempt to create methods to face*’ postwar 
problems. The new administration, in a drive to 
curb unnecessary expenditures, ordered the termi- 
nation of secret appropriations and sub\’entions for 
political purposes. The Amiculture Ministry on 
Aug. 9 ordered strict compliance with a standing 
law which requires that 40 percent of all farm land 
be devoted to production of food. The Ministry of 
the Interior decreed suppression of the Social and 
Political Brigades of the pohce force, described by 
leftists as a reruvian Gestapo,** 

Public attention turned in September from the 
legislative halls in Lima to the city of Cuzco, wliere 
there was an open break between Communists and 
Apristas. Some 250 Communists attempted to seize 
a hall in which Haya de la Torre was scheduled 
to speak, and Communist workers demonstrated 
against him in the streets because of alleged anti- 
labor remarks in an earber speech. Pohce and 
troops intervened and several persons were reported 
seriously wounded. The Cuzco labor federation 
thereupon called a strike. 

Hostility between Apristas on the one hand and 
Communists and Socialists on the other spread to 
Congress. And 40 re-elected and independent Con- 
CTessmen formed a “parliamentary union*’ to oppose 
the administration’s Aprista-National Democratic 
Front legislative program. 

The entire Cabinet went out on Oct. 4 in sym- 
pathy with Finance and Commerce Minister 
Romulo Ferrero who resigned after his report on 
government political and economic measures had 
been severely criticized in the Senate. A reorganized 
Cabinet was named on Oct. 7. 

On Oct. 30 President Bustamante broadcast his 
first message to the Peruvian people. He reviewed 
the opening three months of his Administration and 
pledged solution of the country’s two greatest prob- 
lems: improvement of living conditions and stabili- 
zation of finances. Promising action to reduce price 
levels and to construct low-cost housing, he pre- 
dicted diat within a few years oil would prove an 
important source of national income. Plans for 
electrification and increased manufacturing were 
outlined. “Peru is passing through a temporary 
depression,*’ the President said, but the commercial 
situation is becoming daily more favorable, espe- 


cially in the matter of sugar and silver exports.** 
Investment of foreign capital was increasing and 
commercial credit was being established abroad. 
He declared that his Cabinet was non-political and 
that he regarded himself as a “centrist mandatorv 
seeking coordination and good understanding ’ 
with Congress. 

A new press law, backed by the administration 
and designed to prevent abuse of the newly-granted 
freedom of the press, was passed by the Senate on 
Nov. 15. The law: (1) empower^ the Supreme 
Court to close down anv newspaper ^ilty of violat- 
ing civil liberties; (2) provided that newspaper 
piiblishing companies must issue registered mares 
only, and that those ha\'ing bearer shares outstand- 
ing must convert them into remstered shares within 
60 days; (3) directed publishers to furnish com- 
plete data on capitalization, ownership, and loans 
or mortgages outstanding, and to publish a com- 
plete list of owners and shareholders once a year. 

Supporters of the bill argued that these pro- 
visions were a safeguard against the danger that 
enemies of democracy might shield themselves 
behind newspaper anonymity. The large conserva- 
tive newspapers of Lima, such as La Prensa and El 
Comcrcio, led the fight against the bill, declaring 
that ficedom of the press cannot be regulated by 
law. When a group calling itself the Committee for 
Defense of Freedom of the Press held a public 
meeting on Nov. 19, Apristas interrupted the speak- 
ers and a riot followed. The bill was passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies on Nov. 23. 

On Nov. 29 the Apristas held a great public 
demonstration against the “reactionary press,’* 
which continued to attack the new press law On 
Dec. 7 the President declared tliat the debate on 
the press law, which he had not yet signed, had 
taken on a passionate political bias which menaced 
the integrity of the administration coalition. That 
same night opponents of tlie bill, supported by 
Sociahsts, Communists and otlier disaffected mem- 
bers of the coalition, held a counter-demonstration 
to that of the Apristas. Two were killed and at least 
26 injured when the demonstrators clashed with 
Apristas. The Apristas reportedly set fire to the 
headquarters of the extreme rightist Revolutionary 
Action Party, and two buildings were burned. Con- 
gress by a vote of 158 to 3 on Dec. 13 registered 
confidence in Interior Minister Rafael Belaunde 
and the Cabinet, after Belaunde had made an ex- 
tensive explanation of responsibility for the riot, 
which he blamed on the organizers of the original 
demonstration against the press law. The President 
signed the law after Congress had deleted its most 
controversial provision, v^ich would have empow- 
ered the Supreme Court to close any paper which 
violated “civil liberties,*' 

Finance Minister Carlos Montero Bernales re- 
lumed to Lima late in December after a visit to 
tlie United States during which he negotiated a 
debt-servicing aneement and a $30,000,000 Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit extension. 

Habry B. Murkland. 

PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR (PAW). 

Created May 28, 1941, by President Roosevelt in 
a letter to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
naming him Petroleum Coordinator for National 
Defense. Mr. Ickes appointed Ralph K. Davies, of 
California, Deputy Petroleum Coordinator. On 
Dec. 2, 1942, the office of Petroleum Coordinator 
for National Defense was redesignated Petroleum 
Administration for War, with Mr. Ickes as Admin- 
istrator and Mr. Davies Deputy Administrator. See 
1943 and 1944 Year Books tor authority and duties 
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of Administrator and 1945 Year Book for outline 
of organization. 

The function of PAW was to assure adequate 
supplies of petroleum and petroleum products for 
military and essential civilian needs or the United 
States, and in cooperation with appropriate agencies 
of other governments perform the same function 
for the United Nations. Through an effective part- 
nership with the petroleum industry, organized 
under the Petroleum Industry War Council neaded 
by William R. Boyd, Jr., the Foreign Operations 
Committee, and numerous district committees and 
subcommittees, the PAW mobilized the oil re- 
sources of non-Axis powers for most efficient use 
in the war promam. 

The personnd of PIWC, its various committees 
and subcommittees servmg without pay. reached 
several thousand during the war period, but PAW 
operated with 1,483 employes at the peak in 1944. 
It is now in process of liquidation, having rescinded 
most of the wartime restrictaons and cut personnel 
to 100 as of January 1. The agency is expected to 
be entirely liquidated by June 30, 1946, the end 
of the current fiscal year. 

From tlie time the agency was established in 
1941 until about V-J Day, crude production of the 
United States rose from 3,772,000 barrels a day to 
4,940,000 barrels a day and in the foreign supply 
available to the United Nations, exclusive of the 
U.S.S.R., from 1,600,000 barrels a day to 1,850,- 
000 barrels a day. Aviation gasoline production of 
the United Nations rose from 80,000 barrels a day 
at Pearl Harbor to 600,000 barrels a day, of which 
the United States was producing more than 525,- 
000 barrels a day, on V-J Day. Since PAW took 
over the aviation gasoline program five months 
before Pearl Harbor, more than 360,000,000 bar- 
rels were produced up to the end of the war. Total 
crude production for the United Nations, exclusive 
of the U.S.S.R., during the war period was approxi- 
mately 7,500,000,000 barrels. 

Harold L. Ickes. 

PETROLEUM CONSERVATION DIVISION. A Division of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, established in 
1936 to assist the Secretary of tlie Interior in ad- 
ministering the Connally law. which prohibits the 
shipment in interstate and foreim commerce of 
petroleum or its products produced in excess of the 
amount permitted by State law. The Division acts 
as the contact agency witli the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission, and also supervises operations of 
the Federal Petroleum Board. Acting Director; 
Edward B. Swanson. 

PHILANTHROPY. A new record of American philan- 
thropy was indicated in the annual report of The 
John Price Jones Corporation. This study showed 
that in eight of the nation’s largest cities publicly 
announced gifts in 1945 totalled $191,134,648, 
an increase of 18.57 percent of the $161,198,- 
206 contributed in the same cities during 1945. 

Publicly announced bequests for 1945 in these 
cities — New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, Boston, Baltimore and Washington, 
D.C. — totalled $18,171,649 compared with $34,- 
677,696 in 1943, a decline of 47.6 percent. This 
decrease does not necessarily indicate a downward 
trend since it is likely that many wills of wealthy 

ersons may not have been offered for probate 

uring 1945. 

According to the study, $121,522,582 in these 
eight cities was given to organizations connected 
with the war effort, such as the Red Cross and the 
National War Fund. Educational institutions re- 


ceived $21,281,790, with several gifts of $1,000,- 
000 and more; organized social work agencies re- 
ceived $21,514,465; and health agencies and hos- 
pitals received $15,480,938. 

As in the past, New Yorkers gave the greatest 
amount, $91,569,332, followed by Chicago, $23,- 
352,485; Philadelphia, $19,186,213; Los Angeles, 
$15,704,580; Boston, $13,568,268; Baltimore, $9,- 
923,366; Washington, D.C., $8,864,391; and St. 
Louis, $8,776,013. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. A ^oup of islands in the West- 
ern Pacific Ocean, ceded to the United States by 
Spain on April 11, 1899, conquered by Japanese 
armed forces in 1942, and liberated in February 
1945. The Tydings-McDuffie Act of March 24, 
1934, created the Philippines an autonomous com- 
monwealth, and provided for them to become fully 
independent on July 4, 1946. 

Ar«a. The combined area is 114,400 square miles. 
This comprises 7,083 islands, of which only 466 
cover as much as one square mile apiece. Two is- 
lands, Luzon (40,814 square miles) and Mindanao 
( 36,906 square miles ) account for more than two- 
tliirds of the whole area. Others, witih their re- 
spective areas in square miles, are Samar, 5,124; 
Negros, 4,903; Palawan, 4,500, Panay, 4,448; Min- 
doro, 3,794; Leyte, 2,799; Cebu, 1,695; Bohol, 
1,534; and Masbate, 1,255. 

Govarnmant. Under the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 
1934, a Philippine constitutional convention drew 
up a Constitution which was approved by popular 
vote and went into effect Nov. 15, 1935. It vested 
wide executive powers in a President elected by 
popular suffrage for six years and legislative author- 
ity in a one-chamber National Assembly of 98 mem- 
bers elected for three years. Constitutional amend- 
ments adopted in 1940 reduced the Presidential 
term to four years; revoked the former clause bar- 
ring reeleclion of a President (but two successive 
terms only were permitted ) ; established a bicameral 
Congress, with Senators elected at large, m place 
of the National Assembly; and established an inde- 
pendent electoral commission to supervise elec- 
tions. 

Events, 1945. In January, Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thiir caught the Japanese napping with unopposed 
landings on the southern and southeastern mores 
of Lingayen Gulf. U.S. troops of the Sixth Army 
su ported by the Seventh Naval Fleet, with 1,033 
ships and 273,000 men, and the land-based bom- 
bers of the Far Eastern Air Force, established four 
beachheads, with one beachhead located 100 miles 
north of Manila. During February all efforts were 
concentrated on the drive for the liberation of 
Manila. It was in the midst of these concerted at- 
tacks that the “angels of Bataan and Corregidor,” 
the American Army nurses, who cared for the 
wounded, were liberated from an internment camp. 
Rangers liberated 513 survivors of the Bataan 
march at Cabanatuan while the First Cavalry lib- 
erated 3,700 internees at Santo Tomas. 

Within 26 days after the initial landings at 
Lingayen Gulf, Manila was liberated from Japa- 
nese tyranny and oppression by troops of the Sixth 
and Eighth Armies, the Thirty-Seventh Division of 
the National Guard, the Eleventh Airborne Divi- 
sion, the Furst Cavalry, and the soldiers of the 
Philippine Commonwealth. The fall of Manila was 
formally announced Feb. 6, at 6:30 a.m. Manila 
was ravaged by fire and shell and few if any build- 
ings were standing after the Japanese were driven 
out. The Cavite naval base, Corregidor, and Bataan 
fell shortly thereafter. 

In the midst of the mop-up campaign General 
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MacArthur restored civil govermneiit in the Phil- 
ippines and turned over the government to Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena in an impressive ceremony 
that was held Feb. 27 at Malacanan Palace, the 
Manila White House. President Osmena pledged 
his administration to dose collaboration with the 
United States and to the principles of freedom and 
democracy. President Truman stated that he was 
in favor of early independence and that he en- 
dorsed the Philippine policies of the late President 
F. D. Roosevelt. 

The restoration of civilian government brought 
to the fore tlie question of free trade and pref- 
erential treatment without which Philippine in- 
dustry codd not meet foreign competition in the 
American market. United States tariff barriers 
against Philippine products would disrupt the 
whole Philippine economy because 83 percent of 
its exports and 78 percent of its imports involve 
the United States. 

Sen. Millard Tydings (D), Chairman of the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs and the Filipino Rehabilitation Commission, 
was directed by President Truman to conduct a 
survey of the islands as his special envov. The 
Senator visited the islands in May but cut his trip 
short to make a reixirt on conditions which ‘‘were 
beyond description.*' The extent of the devastation 
and destruction, the lack of shelter, the millions in 
need of food and medical supplies, all amazed him. 
UiKin his return he called for an outright appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 for rehabilitation purposes, 
an immediate large-scale public purposes loan, and 
Federal aid for reconstruction work. 

The total amount of war damage inflicted on 
private business and individual property and pub- 
lic buildings between Dec. 7, 1941, and May, 1945, 
was estimated at $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,- 
000. Only property destroyed up to July 1, 1942, 
was insured by the War Damage Corporation. Bills 
were introduced in the U.S. Senate providing for 
the payment of all war damages, but no action was 
taken during 1945. 

The first session of the Philippine Congress, June 
9, consisted of members who nad been elected on 
Nov. 19, 1941. Of the 98 House members, 70 were 
present, 11 dead, and 17 under detention. Of tlie 
24 Senate members, 13 were present, 2 dead, giid 
9 under detention. Since the terms of all Hduse 
members and two-thirds of all Senate members 
were to expire Dec. 30, 1945, President Truman 
asked Confess to authorize a general election for 
national offices not later than Apr. 30, 1946, and 
that those elected take office not later tlian May 
28, 1946. 

Paul V. McNutt was appointed U.S. High Com- 
missioner to tlie Philippines President Truman. 
Assisting him as Chief of Staff was Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam F. Rose; Economic Advisor, E. D. Hester; 
and Legal Advisor, Capt. Myron C. Erlich. The 
first tasK assigned by Resident Truman was the 
disbandment of the guerrilla army. The progress 
of economic^ rehabilitation and the return of the 
islands’ industries to commercial production also 
was to be studied. 

Pepukrtien. The population was estimated at 16,- 
771,900 on Jan. 1. 1941. The city of Manila had 
(1939 ) 623,362 inhabitants. In 1937 the Common- 
wealdi enacted legislation making Tagalog one of 
the official languages, effective in 1946. One out 
of ei^t persons had some knowledge of English, 
and one out of sixteen, of Spanish. The Roman 
Catholic Church had the greatest following on the 
islands. 

Cducotien. The literacy rate was 48.8 percent at 


the time of the 1939 census. In March, 1940, the 
public school system included 12,057 schools, 43,- 
763 teachers and administrators, and 1,940,729 
pupils. In addition there were 439 private schools 
with 149,491 students. 

Economy. A^culture was the main support of 
the islands before the war, followed by mining and 
manufacturing. Sugar and rice are the most impor- 
tant agricultural export products. Copra was next, 
followed by abacd, tobacco, and forest products. 
The most important mineral products are gold, 
iron, chrome, manganese and copper. Cotton em- 
broideries were the most important manufacture. 

Charles F. Reid. 

PHILOSOPHY. Owing to circumstances connected 
with the war, the output of philosophiced book.s 
was restricted this year, and very few important 
ones appeared. A ruling of the ODT also dis- 
suaded the American Philosophical Association 
from holding its annual meetings in the East, the 
West, and the Pacific Coast. On the other hand, 
the periodical literature, though some journals 
here and in England were reouced in size, ap- 
peared as before. 

Bertrand Russell's A History of Western Philos- 
ophy and its Connection with Political and Social 
Circumstances from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, which appeiired this year, is unique 
in a number of respects. The author, whose con- 
tribution has been in the field of logical analysis, 
has never made a special study of any philosopher 
of the past except Leibnitz. He has produced 
something new and stimulating, however, by 
supplying the social and political context, missing 
in almost all histories of philosophy, by including 
such philosophers as Rousseau and Marx, who are 
not usually discussed, and by exercising his caustic 
wit and critical talent at the expense of practicall>' 
everyone. Although designed more for the educated 
public than for professional philosophers, the latter 
will also find it profitable. For example, Russell 
answers Parmenides' paradox that “thinking about 
nothing is the same as not thinking" in terms of 
his own theory of descriptions, made famous by 
its use in Principia Mamematica. The assertion 
that “Hamlet was Prince of Denmark,” which is an 
assertion about nothing, i.e. a non-existent, is true 
only if construed as: “Shakespeare says that there 
was a Prince of Denmark called 'Hamlet' In the 
same way all statements about unicorns or other 
fabulous animals are reallv about the word “uni- 
corn/* or other such words (p. 50). Similarly, in 
criticizing Plato's argument in the Theaetetus, 
Russell makes use of his theory that classes, and 
hence numbers, are logical fictions. Numbers are 
not properties of things but of concepts. It is thus 
a mistuce to say that “the moon is one.” We 
shotdd say: “There is a c such that *x is a satellite 
of the earth' is true when, and only when, x is c” 
(p. 157). This is familiar to logicians but novel in 
a general history of philosophy. Russell's treatment 
of Aristotle's meta^vsics, ms doctrine of form 
and matter, universals, essence and so on will 
seem to many readers extremely cavalier. Tlie 
problem of universals (p. 164) like the problem 
of essence (p. 120) is merely a confusion about 
the use of words. On the other hand, the criticism 
of Aristotle’s logic and physics in the light of 
modem science is instructive and valuable. A great 
deal of general history is wisely included in the 
medieval section of the book, and medieval philos- 
opbv is judged not only according to norms of 
modem science and “liberalism" but also in rela- 
tion to the limitations of the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
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centuries. The treatment of the moderns is often 
arbitrary. In the nineteenth centuiy only a few 
philosophers are considered, and tne book ends 
with a brief account of John Dewey and several 
pages on “The Philosophy of Logical Analysis,” 
which represents Russeu's ideal. Most interesting, 
at the end, is Russell’s appraisal of Dewey. He 
agrees with the common veraict that Dewey is the 
neatest of American philosophers. ‘T'he main dif- 
ference between Dewey and myself,” Russell says, 
“is that he judges a belief by its efFects, whereas 
I judge it by its causes where a past occurrence is 
concerned.” (p. 826). Russell says that nothing we 
do in the future can change the fact that “Caesar 
crossed the Rubic*on.” For him a judgment is true 
if it corresponds wntli the past event, whereas for 
Dewey we are warranted in asserting it if tliis has 
certain satisfactory results. 

Another important historical work is Ralph 
Barton Perry’s Turitanlnm and Democracy, which 
attempts to salvage the truth of puritanisin and to 
show its consistency and continuity with de\’elop- 
ing American democracy. The link which joins 
Puritanism and democracy is individualism, that is, 
the metaphysical esteem for the individual as the 
only reality that counts. Perry’s indiv idualism does 
not exclude collectivism or planning, though the 
glan pust somehow take account of the claims of 
any** individual. Puntani.sm is said to resemble 
democracy in recognizing emiahty before Cod, in 
rejecting an intermediary, and in hating all tyrants 
A related phase of American thought is treated by 
Richard Hofstadter in Social Dartvinism in Ameri- 
can Thought. The impact of various concepts of 
Darwinism is traced. There is tlie stniggle-for- 
existence individualism propagated by Spencer, 
and usually called “social Darw'inism,” which was 
warmly received in American bu.siness circles, but 
there is also a kind of c*ollectivism which stems 
from Darwin. Both are to be distinguished from 
the biological import of Darwin’s work. Whereas 
Hofstadter makes distinctions, William S. Qiiillian, 
Jr.) in The Moral Therapy of Evolutionary Natu- 
ralism, rejects the entire conception of ev olutionar> 
ethics in favor of a relimous normative ethics. An- 
other important, if belated, contribution to the 
history of philosophy is Jeramy Bentham’s The 
Limits of Jurisprudence Definea. Being Part Two 
of an Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation. This book which is now first printed 
from the author’s manuscript, does not attempt to 
elaborate the complete ana ideal set of laws that 
Bentham dreamed of, but only to lay the founda- 
tions for it. 

A number of articles hav e appeared on the 
theory of history. Morton G. White in “The At- 
tack on the Historical Method” (Journal of Phi- 
losophy, vol. xhi, no. 12) maintains that the his- 
torical explanation upheld by the historicist is not 
mere chronicle, but ^‘dynamic generalization,” i e., 
history facilitates predictions or later froip earlier 
stages. The author gives an example from the his- 
torian, Henri Pirenne: “Every class of capitalists 
is at the beginning animated by a clearly progres- 
sive and innovating spirit but becomes conservative 
as its activities become regulated.” In another in- 
teresting article, “Generality and Singularity” 
(Journal of Philosophy, vol. xlii, no. 3), Albert 
Hofstadter argues that historical preoccupation 
with singularity is. not incompatibre with laws. 
“Tlie differences between universal and singular 
judments are mainly functional. Hence generality 
of hw and singularity of reference are perfectly 
compatible.” 

In the field of social philosophy we have Bene- 


detto Croce’s Politics and Morals. The eminent 
Italian philosopher takes the paradoxical view that 
in every state, despotic or liberal, “authority and 
liberty are inseparable” (p. 14) and we empha- 
size one or the other according to the taste or the 
times. Authority presuppposes liberty because “it 
is only to be found wdth respect to what is alive, 
and only what is free is alive” (p. 111). In spite 
of this, Croce has a decided preference for liber- 
alism as a way of life and as a political form, and 
defines it in sharp contrast to theocracy, both 
Catholic and socialist. The promised paradise, 
whether Catholic or socialist, must be imposed 
ready made. The spontaneity and diversity of in- 
dividuality in the name of equality, or equality be- 
fore God, is thus stifled in either case. To such a 
negation of “struggle and of history” liberalism is 
steadfastly oppose. Indeed, it is so much opposed 
that Croce seems to agree with Gladstone that lib- 
erty “is the means of creating and promoting aris- 
tocracy, not democracy.” Aristocracy, Croce adds, 
“is truly vigorous and serious when it is not a closed 
but an open aristocracy, firm in keeping the com- 
mon people away, but always ready to welcome 
those who have elevated themselves to its level” 
(pp. 118-19). 

Whereas Croce attempts to determine what is 
right and good, Charles L. Stevenson ( Ethics and 
Language), represents a different type of ethical 
writing, whidi is concerned only to clarify the 
meaning of such terms as “right” and “good. The 
book is a sequence of linguistic distinctions and 
clarifications designed as an aid to ethics proper, 
i. e. normative ethics. For example, ethics in- 
volves agreement and disagreement. What is meant 
by these terms? Stevenson distinguishes between 
agreement in belief and agreement in attitude, 
and insists that the distinction holds even when the 
beliefs are about attitudes. It is also important to 
distin^ish between disagreement in belief about 
attitudes and disagreement in attitudes. Obviously 
these different kinds of agreement and disagree- 
ment are all iinolved in etliical situations, but in 
different ways. The type of tentative conclusion 
which the author’s cautious method permits is illus- 
trated by his discussion of the exceedingly impor- 
tant question of the validity of ethical judgments. 
The validity of ethical judgments may not be 
parallel to the validity of judgments in inductive 
and deductive logic because attitudes are involved 
in the former case. Nevertheless there is a sense, 
Stevenson says, “in which ‘That is true’ signifies 
agreement not in belief but in attitude. Although 
not found in science, this sense is useful in ethics. 
... It may accordingly seem feasible to recognize 
a corresponding sense of ‘valid,’ in which a reason, 
if true in the ordinary sense, may validly establish 
an ethical judgment as true in this special sense” 
(p. 173). The author’s difficulty in giving a mean- 
ing to validity in ethics arises from the sharpness 
of the contrast he draws between verification pro- 
cedures in science and ethics. 

Present-day literature bears witness to the grow- 
ing recognition of Marxian philosophy. Vernon 
Venable (Human Nature: the Marxian View) 
has attempted a systematic exposition dF the 
Marxian theory of human nature from scattered 
and partly untranslated sources. TTje aim is 
faithful delineation, not special inteipfeBniam In 
contrast to Venable, who makes no rrferen^Np 
critics or interpreters of Marx, Harry Slochowef^' 
(No Voice is Wholly Lost: Writers and Thinkers 
in War and Peace) discusses a whole assemblage 
of modem writers, mostly literary men, and traces 
their waverings and insights, meir approach to 
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Marxian conceptions or their retreat in some 
cases, to mystical absolutes. On the basis of early 
writings of Marx, the author maintains that, in 
the Marxian view, permanence is as important as 
change, and essential to it. Thus scientific laws 
may remain permanently valid and literature, per- 
manently valuable, throughout the historical proc- 
ess. 

In current contrast to the Marxian view of his- 
tory is “psychodynamics,” or explanation of his- 
tory in terms of basic personality structure. Abram 
Kardiner (The Psychological Frontiers of Soci^ 
p. 414) lists four disciplines which have contrib- 
uted to the interpretation of historical data in 
the 20th century; tlie theory of evolution, the 
social theories of Marx, cultural anthropology and 
I>sychodynamics. Kardiner makes use of the last in 
a program of research and theoretical construction 
which is announced and exemplified in the above 
book. Jerome Frank (Fate and Freedom) em- 
ploys the third method of interpretation, i. e. 
cultural anthropology. Opposing all supposed laws 
of history, particularly the Marxian, Frank insists 
that science gives no warrant for determinism, 
that men are free to make their own history, or 
as James said, to make their ideas true. In a final 
chapter, ‘Towards a New Synthesis,” he urges 
religions to compound their differences in a com- 
mon practical program, and he praises an incli- 
nation to pragmatism which he finds even within 
the Catholic Church. Erich Frank (Philosophical 
Understanding and Religious Truth) is mainlv 
concerned wiQi a vindication of religion. Its truth 
and relevance emerge, he says, whenever man is 
faced with “the inevitability of death, of suffering, 
of struggle, and of guilt.” The task of the philoso- 
pher is to grasp the essence of religion, its eternal 
revelation, and to separate this from the historical 
accidents. The philosopher must recognize “his 
own philosophizing as a mere simile ... a sym- 
bol, a cipher of the absolute.” Then he will not 
be “tempted again to replace the concepts of re- 
li^on by his own rational ideas” (p. 164) for he 
will realize that there is a higher truth which he 
can never attain. Freedom, like reason, is limited 
by necessity which is, ultimately, divine neces- 
sity. The Authoritarian Attempt to Capture Edu- 
cation, consisting of papers from the second con- 
ference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith, defines freedom as exemption from re- 
strictions. John Dewey, Sidney Hook, Arthur E. 
Murphy and other contributors, in brief papers, 
discuss standards of freedom in politics, edu- 
cation, communications, etc. 

In the field of logic an interesting development 
was the appearance of a series of articles (Journal 
of Philosophy, Jan. 4, Feb. 18, April 26) by John 
Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley. These aumors 
make a vigorous attack on “a certain vagueness 
in logic,” as exemplified in works of leading con- 
temporaiy logicians. In “search for firm names” 
and a better “terminology for knowings and 
knows,” they would jettison all metaphysics and 
adopt operational definitions. 

One of the most significant events of the year 
was the appearance of “A Symposium on Prob- 
ability, Part I” (Philosophy ana Phenomenolog- 
ical Research, vol. 5, no. 4). The first article, 
“Derivation of Probabilities from Frequencies,” 
by Donald Williams, is a forthright and vigorous 
attack on the so-called frequency theory of prob- 
ability, which the other symposiasts stoutly de- 
fend. Williams argues that the classic Laplacean 
formula that the probability of an event is the 
ratio of the favorable cases to all the possible 


cases, favorable and unfavorable, is still “the 
most general rule for the derivation of probabili- 
ties from frequencies.” The frequency theory, 
however, and for very inadequate reasons, ac- 
cording to Williams, insists upon imposing re- 
strictions on the general Laplacean formula. Prob- 
ability can only be determined, it claims, by the 
limit of the ratio of favorable and possible cases 
in an infinite series of trials characterized by 
randomness or convergence (a “collective”). 

Although spokesmen for the frequency tneory 
exult in their empincism, they are soon forced 
to admit, says Williams, that “an infinite ran- 
dom sequence” is not an empirical fact but a 
Platonic idealization, that infinite collections 
hardly ever enter into a probability estimate, ex- 
cept to facilitate statistical calculations, and that 
“random” cannot even be defined. The bearing 
of frequency theory upon induction is especially un- 
satisfactory, since this theory precludes the at- 
tribution of a probability to any induction. The 
frequentists are in a hopeless situation: “Since 
... we cannot know a probabihty until we know 
a collecti\'e, but cannot know a collective except 
with probability, the theory debars us forever 
and a priori from knowing any probability what- 
ever.” Frequentists such as Venn, Mises, Reich- 
enbach, Nagel and others, Williams shows, frankly 
admit the skeptical outcome of their theory, and 
offer no remedy except prapnatic conventions 
possessing only anthropological warrant. It is this 
Humean skepticism Williams wishes to avoid by 
disproving the frequentist's claim that “prob- 
abilities can be generated only by collectives.” 

Nagel in the next article of the symposium, 
“Probability and Non-demonstrative Inference,” 
rejects Williams* criticisms of the frequency 
theory. If they were correct a great deal of well 
established physical theory would be invalidated. 
It is true, he admits, tliat if probability is defined 
as a limit, direct empirical confirmation apparently 
becomes impossible. But the same is true of im- 
portant theories of natural science which are 
committed to the use of real numbers. Real num- 
bers are also defined as the limits of infinite 
sequences. If the frequency theory is unem- 
pirical, as Williams claims, so also are tliose im- 
portant parts of natural science which employ 
limits. The frequency theory does not consist of 
untestable statements, even diough pragmatic 
rules, which tlie theory does not specify, must be 
used in appMng it to specific cases. Once such 
pragmatic rules are decided upon, and any theory 
must employ them, frequency statements can 
be tested. On other matters Nagel meets Williams 
half way. He concedes that there is a non-fre-, 
quency sense of probability, and that when a prob-* 
ability is assigned to a single event it is not al- 
ways possible to interpret this probability in 
terms of relative frequency. 

The Achilles* Heel of me Laplacean theonr is 
the so-called principle of indifference, which 
states that when nothing is known concerning 
two alternatives, or the evidence for them is equal, 
they are equally probable. This leads to well known 
paradoxes. Williams does not attempt to defend 
the principle, but alleges that it is as essential to 
frequency theory as to his own Laplacean theory, 
a contention which is rejected by all the other 
symposiasts — Hans Reichenbach, Rudolf Carnap 
and Najjel. It will probably be conceded that 
Williams defense of Laplace's theory was much 
less successful than his polemic against the fre- 
quency theory. This conclusion becomes even 
clearer in the second installment of the Symposium 
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which contains papers by Henry Margenau, Gus- 
tav Bergmann, R. V. Mises, Felix Kaufmann, and 
a reply by Williams. 

C. W. Churchman in a series of articles on 
“Probability Theory” ( Philosophy of Science, 
vol. 12, no. 3) presents six postulates for experi- 
mental method, the last of which is distinctive 
and interesting. The sixth postulate states: ‘"It is 
necessary to set up a one-one correspondence 
between the theoretical elements of the formal 
theory and the observed points, so that the re- 
sulting ‘image* of nature provides an adjustment 
of observations that have been made to any degree 
of precision.** The image of nature is required by 
experimental method, but it is only permissible “if 
its principle of adjustment of observations leaves 
the adjusted observations in control.” 

Pursuing a similar topic, Carl G. Hempel and 
Paul Oppenheim (“A Definition of ‘Degree of 
Confirmation,’” Philosophy of Science, vol. 12, 
no. 2) define “de^ee of confirmation” with the 
help of R. A. Fisher’s principle of “maximum 
likelihood.” The definition reads: dc (H,E)= 
pr(H, E, Ajj)^which means roughly that the de- 
gree of confirmation of the hypotliesis H on the 
given evidence E is equal to the probability which 
can be assigned to H after inferring the frequency 
distribution \ from E. One merit claimed for 
this definition is that the formal structure of the 
two sentences II and E is alone sufiicient to de- 
termine dc(H,E). 

One of tlie above writers, Carl G. Hempel, 
has also worked out a definition of confirmation 
(“Studies in the Logic of Confirmation I and II,” 
Mind, Vol. LIV, N. S., no. 213 and 214,) emplov- 
ing the notion oi the “development” of a hypoth- 
esis. The de^'elopment of the hypothesis that 
every object has property P or (), for a finite class 
consisting (say) of a and b, is a has property P, 
or Q, and b has property P, or Q The definition 
of “direct confirmation” is then: “An observation 
report B directly confirms a hypothesis HUB 
entails the development of II for the class of those 
objects which arc mentioned in B,** Confirmation is 
then defined in terms of direct confirmation. The 
advantage of this and other definitions offered 
in tliese articles, is that they are formulated purely 
in logical terms, and that the meanings assigned 
approximate to those employed by science. 

V. Jerauld McGill. 

PHOTOORAPHIC PROGRESS. The year of victory for 
the United Nations in the second World War 
ckn be divided into two periods. In the first part 
extending from January through August every 
effort was being made on the home and the 
fighting fronts to bring tlie war to an end. In 
this drive photography played an important part. 
During the remaining months comprising the 
second period, a great inventory and reconversion 
program was in progress, to catalog the happenings 
of the war and to supply needed materials for 
peacetime use. 

Photography During tho Closing Months of tho War. 

It is difficult at this time to appraise accurately 
the full value of photography in the war. It was 
used in so many ways both old and new, and 
the quantity of equipment, chemicals, and film 
used so far exceeded normal consumption, that 
no true picture can be made until all facts are 
compiled. Probably the best estimate of its use- 
fulness is given by General Marshall’s biennial 
report which appeared in October. It pointed out 
that the major part of all intelligence data about 
the enemy was obtained from aerial reconnaissance 


photographs. Millions of such photographs were 
required for each major operation. The plan by 
the Air Corps to knock out the German S 3 mthetic 
oil plants, aircraft factories, and other strateric 
points was guided and assessed by photoaaphy. 
The grand strategy of the American, Briti^, and 
Russian armies, in the final drive to crush Ger- 
man resistance by dividing and isolating its 
armies, was recorded in detail by cameramen on 
tlie nound and from the air. The camera photo- 
graphed the historic junction of the Russian and 
American armies near Torgau on the Elbe River 
on April 25. When the final surrender came in 
May the signing of the surrender papers was 
documented by photography; at Luneburg on 
May 4, at Reims on May 7, and in Berlin on May 
8. Then followed the arrest of the leaders, and 
photographic evidence of their criminal brutality 
was obtained. Introduction of this evidence assisted 
in the conviction of many of these individuals 
during their trials in the fall. Captured German 
motion pictures were also expected to be intro- 
duced as prosecution evidence in some of these 
trials. 

A much similar account was told about the 
war in the Pacific. Photographic reconnaissance 
guided tlie campaign for the release of the 
Philippines and the invasions of Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa. A photograph of the raising of the 
American flag on Mt. Suribachi, on Iwo Jima, 
taken by Rosenthal of the Associated Press was 
generally recognized as one of the outstanding 
pictures of the war. Some of the most amazing 
motion pictures of the war were made of “kami- 
kaze” attacks on the fleet off Okinawa. Finally 
in August came the epochal atomic bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The photographs of 
these world-shaking events and or the test of the 
first bomb on July 16 in New Mexico provide 
valuable records for future study. For this impor- 
tant work 55 cameras were used (mostly motion 

picture) with settings varying from second 

at f 32 with densHy 2 neutral filter, to 2 seconds at 
/ 2, and located at distances from half a mile to 
20 miles (U.S. Camera 8: 26, Nov., 1945). When 
the surrender documents were simed on the bat- 
tleship Missouri on Sept. 2, all phases of this im- 
portant event were photographed. Again the pat- 
tern was repeated as tlie cameramen recorded the 
arrest of military and civil leaders, and photo- 
CTaphic evidence of treatment of prisoners came 
from confiscated Japanese films. Throu^ the 
medium of the newsreel, much of the realism of 
these events was shared with the people at home. 

As the war drew to its close and as a result 
of partial lifting of military security, information 
was released concerning such secret devices as 
radar and rockets (Life 18: 26, June 25, 1945; 
ibid 19: 96, August 20, 1945). Radar sends out 
powerful high-frequency waves and then receives 
and times the echo from any object in their path; 
the information usually being recorded as an 
image on the glowing screen of an oscillosco^ 
much like the screen used in television. The radar 
“scope” can be photographed and the image then 
is available for future study. The June issue of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces magazine. Impact, con- 
tained the first radar scope photographs to be re- 
leased pubhely. They showed the coast of Nor- 
mandy oefore and during the invasion of June 
6, 1944, as it appeared on the radar screen in a 
plane flying above thick clouds. To make such 
pictures, automatic recording cameras as well as 
manually operated ones were used. 
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Much useful data on the flight characteristics of 
rockets was said to have been obtained from 
photographs of them taken with high speed 
cameras. One of these, the ribbon frame camera, 
was described by Redk (BeU Laboratories Record 
23: 40 February 1945). The shutter mechanism 
consists of two concentric drums rotated at 
slightly different speeds in the same direction. The 
outer drum turns 24 times per second and has 
five transverse slots and tlie inner drum tiuns 
30 times per second and has four slots. The film 
(a standard No. 122 size) moves continuously be- 
hind a slit, 0.15 inch wide, outside the two rotating 
drums. Elxposure times are adjustable from 0.0001 
to 0.0006 Second, the pictures appearing as nar- 
row "ribbons” across the width or the film, 200 
pictures per roll of film. 

The Air Technical Service Command in a paper 
read at the fall meeting of the Society of Motion 
Hcture En^eers in New York supplied further 
data on hi^ speed photography. Motion pictures 
of the take-off of a V-1 type rocket bomb, igni- 
tion of hydraulic fluids when a fuel line was hit by 
incendiary bullets, methods of decreasing wear on 
the tires of a B-29 plane by tire rotation before 
landing, and the cause of improper firing of ma- 
chine guns, were some of the subjects discussed. 

Propeller efficiency was investigated by photo- 
graphing airplanes through a wire grid while they 
were moving on the runway. The pictures were 
made at a rate of four per second using the grid 
five feet in front of the camera. Graphs were drawn 
from the projected motion picture {Aeronautical 
Eng, 4: 159 May, 1945 j. 

The effects of gunfire on armor plate was 
studied with an electronic sequence timer per- 
mitting six microflash lanms to be filed simul- 
taneously or at intervals of 0.6 to 0.0003 second 
apart {Phot. Trade News 9: 39 May, 1945). 

Additional fine examples of aerial photography 
at night were released by the AAF and the RAF 
for publication. It was also re\ ealed that an 
Edgerton type gaseous discharge photoflash 
lamp had been used by the U. S. Army Air 
Forces for some of tliis work. Much of the day- 
time aerial photography was done at altitudes of 
35,000 feet or more with automatic cameras 
fitted with long focus lenses of 24-inch, 40-inch or 
60-inch focal length. Haze filters were used to 
reveal ground detail clearly. A lens of 48-inch 
focal length was announced by the Eastman 
Kodak Company in May for use on an aerial 
camera making 9 by 18-inch pictures. Distortion of 
die lens from shrinkage in the cold, rare air of 
the high altitudes was prevented by a thermo- 
statically-controlled electrical heater (New York 
Times 94: 95, May 5, 1945). Some aerial photog- 
raphy was done from high speed planes at very 
low altitudes, for example over 200-miles per hour 
at 200 feet above the ground. Although most 
photographic planes were not equipped with 
armament protection, it was reported in August 
that a photo version of the B-29 Superfortress was 
used over Japan. It was called the F-13-A and was 
equipped with six cameras. It retained the ffie- 
power of the B-29 but carried a lighter bombload 
(Skyways 4: 10, August 1945). The history of 
air camera design and the modem requirements 
of aerial cameras were discussed by Williamson 
(Phot, J. (London) 85B: 50 May-June, 1945). 

Throughout the war microfilm was used for 
many purx>ose8 when a saving of space of records, 
blueprints, documents, and so on was necessary. 
The original material was copied on 16-mm, or 
35-mm. film which could then be wound into a 


compact roll and contained in a small box. An 
interesting example of this work was the method 
used to speed up the repair of damaged warships 
of the U. S. Navy. Before the ship started back 
to the United States, photographs of the damage 
would be flown to the navy-yard on the west 
coast. While the ship was en route, the complete 
set of blue prints would be copied on microfilm 
from the master set in> Washinjrion and the reels 
of microfilm would then be flown to the west 
coast navy-yard where the repair was to be made. 
Enlargements of the damaged sections were made 
from the films and the sections were then re- 
fabricated ready for installation when the ship 
reached port (Business Week 18: 38 June 2, 
1945, also Automotive and Aviation Industries 91 : 
98 December 1, 1944). 

The photographic work of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation was described by Dunlop under 
the headings of investigation, examination of evi- 
dence, arrest, and photography of the suspect, 
and presentation of the evidence (/. Phot. Soc. 
Amer. 11: 285, September, 1945). 

As the year drew to an end, many of tlie war 
projects were discontinued. One of these was 
V-mail, an adaption of the British Airgraph 
system by which letters were microcopied onto 
16-mm. nlm, 1800 to a 100 foot roll, for trans- 
mission by air to tlieir destination where they 
were enlarged about one-half original size before 
sending them on to the addressee. Bctw'een June, 
1942 ) when V-mail was started in this country and 
Oct. 31, 1945 when it was stopped, more than 
1,250.000,000 pieces were handled. The plan re- 
sulted in a space saving of about 98 percent in 
shipment. 

Greatly enlarged pictures of tlie blood ^ essels of 
the eye were made with a new ophthalmic camera 
which was designed by Wing Commander 
Pierce, R.C.A.F. A high intensity discharge lamp 
was used for exposure with a lens operating 
at f/80 to f/100. The photographs in color were 
used to study tlie \itamin deficiency of flying 
personnel. 

The Pacific war provided a great testing ground 
for checking the resistance of photographic ma- 
terials, chemicals, and equipment to heat, humidity, 
insects, bacteria and fungus. Many new methods 
of tropic packaging were devised during the war 
and it was expected that some of these packings 
would be used for peacetime shipment to tropical 
regions of the world. The packagings included 
waterproof laminated bags, preservative dips, and 
rip-strip cans. Two special combat cameras of 
rugged construction, tlie Graphic 45 and the 
Simmon, were introduced during the year. Both 
models had certain features intended for pro- 
tection under rigorous field conditions. 

The motion picture studios in Hollywood did 
many things to aid the war effort. Some of this 
woik has been described — ^such as the preparation 
of training films for the Army and Navy, tlic 
making of short pictures to aid the war bond 
drives, and the reduction printing of feature 
motion pictures onto 16-mm. film for entertain- 
ment of service men and women at bases through- 
out the ^ world. Now it can be told that the 
famous "miniature” departments of the west coast 
studios were called on to reproduce large sec- 
tions of the Japanese mainlana on a scale of one 
foot to the mile. One of these "target” areas was 
90 by 60 feet; when completed it was photo- 
graphed with special equipment to simulate the 
view that woula be seen on an actual bomb nm. 
The prints of the picture were rushed to Saipan 
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to be shown over and over to tlie B>29 crews 
who were to bomb Japan (International Photog- 
rapher 17: 5, November, 1945). 

InvMtory and Rtcenvertion. During the final 
months or the war. military demands for photo- 
graphic materials became so great that it was 
impossible to fill civilian needs and a recognized 
shortage of film and paper prevailed. Some idea 
of the military requirements can be obtained from 
figures released by one large manufacturer for 
the year 1944. Tlie equivalent of 300,000,000 rolls 
(320-8ize) and sufficient paper to make 7,760,- 
000,000 prints was delivered to the armed forces 
Since dealer's stocks were very low at the war's 
end it was the job of the manufacturer to re- 
plenish these as quickly as possible. It was fortu- 
nate for both consumer and manufacturer of 
photographic products that tlie photoj^aphic in- 
dustry had fewer recon \ ersion problems than 
many other industries. It w^as generally expected 
that by the end of the year much of tl^e amateur 
and professional stocks of film and paper would 
be well along toward full replenishment. 

Buck orders of ser\ice men and the needs 
of the armies of occupation were given preference 
in die matter of equipment, and it was predicted 
that domestic dealers would ha\'e to wait longer 
for such items as cameras, enlargers, projectors, 
etc., than for sensitized materials. One of the 
largest motion picture plants in Europe, located 
near Munich, Germany, was taken over in 
August by the Information Ser\nces Control Com- 
mand of tlie U. S. Army Forces for the produc- 
tion of documentary and news films. It was under- 
stood these would be used for education of the 
Germans as an antidote for their long dosage of 
Nazi propaganda (N.Y. Times 94: 18, Augast 5, 
1945). 

Reflecting in some measure the tremendou.s 
growth in the use of 16-mm. motion picture 
films during the war, an expansion of tlie peace- 
time uses of such film was predicted, A new 
series of industrial films on ‘‘Problems in Super- 
Nision," was completed by the U. S. Office of 
Education (Business Screen Mag. 6: 16, no. 2, 
1945). Traditionally motion pictures on film 
35-mm. wide had been used almost exclusively 
before the war for entertainment showing in the- 
aters throughout the world. During the war. thou- 
sands of prints of feature pictures, new'sreels, and 
.shorts were made on 16-mm. film and shown to 
members of the services. The quality of such prints 
was very good and it was not surprising, therefore, 
to learn that a number of firms were planning con- 
tinued use of 16-mm. film. Loew's International 
Corporation announced a plan to distribute abroad 
for showing in rural districts reduction prints of 
feature pictures and shorts made by Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer (Mot. Piet. Herald 160: 29, Aug. 25, 
1945). 

For use in the rehabilitation of war veterans, a 
plan was announced for equipping hospital wards 
with small projectors capable of projecting micro- 
film images on the ceiling. This equipment was 
operated with very simple controls by the patient 
(Amer. Library Asso. Bull. 39: 23, January, 1945). 

A portrait photographer named Karsh who 
lived in Ottawa probably made some of the 
finest character studies of British and American 
leaders in the war (Life 18: 73, Apr. 23, 1945; 
also Popular Phot. 16: 20, May, 1945). 

One of tlie leading photographers of the world, 
Capt. Edward Steicnen, U.S.N.R., was named to 
the position of Director of the newly created 
U.S, Navy Photographic Institute. Purposes of the 


Institute were to promote and encourage photog- 
raphy of naval subjects, and to make awards 
for outstanding work by Navy and civilian 
photographers. 

Color Photography. It was generally indicated 
through increased national advertising and cus- 
tomers requests to dealers during the latter part 
of the year that public interest in color processes 
was Rowing. Demand for color films had been 
brisk in the face of a dwindling supply through- 
out the summer months but the prospect for more 
materials a^eared somewhat brighter toward 
the end of the year. The great majority of trans- 
parencies and 8-mm. and 16-mm. motion pictures 
were still being made on Kodaclirome film as had 
been tiue since the introduction of this product 
ten years previously. It was reported from Ro- 
chester in Nox'ember that the Eastman Kodak 
Company was starting construction of a new 
plant to be de\oted entirely to processing color 
film and prints, in anticipation of a need to in- 
crease greatly their annual production capacitv. 

Full details for processing of Ansco Color sheet 
film and Re\ersible Printon were published by 
Bates (Ansconian .9: 4, March-April, 1945). 
Wobbe published a comprehen.sive article on Gas- 
parcolor Opaque, a multi-layer printing material 
for making color prints by contact or ei^rgement 
from color transparencies. During the processing of 
this film the dye in all three color layers is bleached 
out where any silver image exists, and after the 
siKer image is bleached a positive color image is 
left (The Camera, Baltimore, 67: 21, August, 
1945) 

The first public demonstration of the Kodak 
D>e Transfer Color Process occurred Sept. 24-25 
at the Wisconsin State Photographer's Convention. 
TJiis is a method of making imbibition prints from 
sets of dyed matrices prepared from separation 
negatives. A special apron was used for quick and 
accurate tranter of the final color images. The 
method is an impro\ement over the older Wash- 
Off Relief process. With tlie process color prints 
could be made easily and quite rapidly from 35- 
mm. or sheet color transparencies. 

The Ansco Colorpak Process for professional 
motion pictures was demonstrated at the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers' meeting in New 
York in October, ll is a re\ersal monopack proc- 
t»ss of the same tvpe as that used with Ansco 
Color. A motion picture made by the negative- 

ositi\e color motion picture process developed 

y Agfa in Germany during the war was shown 
in New York in the fall. 

A color photograph of the “Big Three" at the 
Potsdam conference was transmitted hy radio by 
the U.S. Army Signal Coips technicians and 
Wash-Off Relief prints from the transmitted sepa- 
rations were released for publication. A one-shot 
camera was used to make the original separation 
negatives (The Camera, Baltimore 67: 75, Octo- 
ber 1945). 

Time-lapse color motion pictures of whole sky 
were shown by Condit at tne March meeting of 
the Photographic Society of America in Rochester. 
To make these unusual pictures he used a Cin^ 
Kodak Special fitted with a motor drive having a 
set of gears which allowed several different 
speeds, viurying from one to twenty pictures per 
minute. The camera was focussed on a plane 
mirror located 30 inches above a convex mirror 12 
inches in diameter which reflected the entire 
sky hemi.sphere. When the film was projected at 
normal rate of sixteen pictures per second, cloud 
movements for an entire day could be seen 
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in a minute or so. The motion pictures were ex- 
pected to be of value in conection with weather 
studies. 

A paper on color photography applied to war 
surgerv was published by Hennell who made 
several thousand sets of separation negatives in 
British hospitals and in Italy during the war. For 
this work ne preferred a National Photo Color 
camera and open flash technique, using four 
flash bulbs with the lens diaphragm set at f/16. 
Prints were made by three color carbro {Phot, /. 
85A: 144, June, 1945). The choice of suitable col- 
ored backgrounds when photowaphing pathologi- 
cal speciments was shown to nave an important 
eflFect on the interpretation of the photograph 
{Radiography and Clinical Phot. 20: 34, 1944). 

In medical work where accurate reproduction of 
color is often necessary for diagnosis, Offenhauser 
pointed out that some of the very common bio- 
logical stains are not r^roduced accurately by 
l^mm monopack color nlms. He presented pre- 
viously unpulmshed data on films and filters which 
had been helpful in solving some of the problems 
of color duplicating in commercial laboratory 
work (J. Soc. Mot. Piet. 45: 113, August," 1945). 

Forest discussed the design and use of an auto- 
matic processing machine for Ansco Color 16-mm. 
motion picture film (/. Soc. Mot. Piet. Eng. 45: 
313, November, 1945). Practical utilization of a 
monopack 35-mm. color film was discussed bv 
Clarke who photographed every scene of the full 
length feature production Thunderhead—Son of 
Flicka for Twentieth Century Fox Films. His pa- 
per described the problems encountered, the tech- 
niques used and oenefits derived (/. Soc. Mot. 
Piet. Eng. 45: 327 November, 1945). 

The use of tone correction masks when making 
separation negatives from Kodachrome transparen- 
cies for color reproduction was recommended by 
Speck (/. Phot. Soc. Amer. 11: 461, November, 
1945). It was claimed by Yule that it was ad- 
vantageous to make masks of this type slightly un- 
shaip. {Phot. J, 64:321 November, 1944). 

The history, chemistry, and characteristics of 
color coupler development were discussed in a 
comprehensive article by Tull which included an 
extensive bibliography {Phot. J. 85B: 13, January- 
February 1945). 

’Physical Maaswrsmsnt and Standardisation. A num- 
ber of expeditions went to Montana and central 
Canada to observe and photograph from the 
ground and from the air the total eclipse of the 
sun on July 9. Both ordinary and color pictures 
were taken of tlie corona. Probably the best re- 
sults were those obtained by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force who made direct views of the corona 
on panchromatic and infrared film at 17,000 feet 
and photographed the flash spectrum at 26,000 
and 33,000 feet. This is believed to be the first 
time that the flash spectrum has been photographed 
from an airplane. 

A photographic recorder, designated an'inter- 
ferograph, was desimed by Saunders for the 
photography of interference phenomena. A strip 
of 35-mm film is used on which 200 easily read- 
able fringes may be recorded on one meter of 
film. {]. of Research, National Bur. of Standards 
35: 157, September, 1945). 

Jones and Higgins made an investigation of the 
relationship between the granularity and raininess 
of developed photographic materials. They con- 
cluded that, 'Inasmuch as the ratio of graininess 
to granularity is not the same function ^ density 
for different materials, graininess in general can- 
not be computed as the product of granularity and 


a function of density which is independent of the 
material." (J. Opt. Soc. Amer. 35: 435, July, 1945). 

A modified densitometer for reading the inte^ 
grated densities of processed monopack color films 
was described by Sweet (/. Soc. Mot. Piet. Eng. 
44: 419 June, 1945). 

A process report of the work of the American 
Stanaards Association War Committee on Photog- 
raphy and Cinematography-Z52 was published by 
McNair indicating that 25 American War Standards 
had been approved by October, 1944 and about 40 
additional ones were expected to be adopted by 
April, 1945. (J. Soc. Mot. Piet. Eng. 44: 386, May, 
1945). Famham reported that photographic flash 
lamps were evaluated on the basis of their picture 
taking ability and a standard method of packaging 
to withstand transit and other useful details were 
described in specification Z52.43-1944. New sound 
quality test standards for 16-mm motion picture 
prints were published {Photo Trade News 9: 29, 
March, 1945; ibid 9: 20, April, 1945). 

Laboratory and trade tests of intermittent sprock- 
ets on 35-mm motion picture projectors were stated 
by Talbot to have shown that the adoption of a 
slightly larger diameter sprocket ( 0 943 in. as 
compared with 0.935 in.) will give from 2 to 3 
times increase in “wear life" of projected film (/. 
Soc. Mot. Piet. Eng. 45: 78, August, 1945). This 
change was endorsed by the Subcommittee on Pro- 
jector Sprocket Design {ibid 45: 73, August 1945). 

Photographic Apparatus. Manufacturers of equip- 
ment began in September to get under way tlieir 
long deferred plans to resume peacetime building 
of photographic apparatus. Production was being 
resumed as rapidly as possible with the available 
supplies of raw materials and using chiefly tools 
and designs tliat had been stored during the war. 
It was predicted that dealers would have limited 
stoc ks for some months to come because back- 
orders of service men and the military require- 
ments of the armies of occupation would get pref- 
erence. 

There was much speculation relative to the type 
of design tliat would be chosen for new amateur 
cameras, articles in some photo dealer publications 
seemed to favor small twin-lens reflex type cameras. 
Another suggested type would use 70-mm film. 
Several firms announced shutters with built-in 
flash synchronization. Improved lenses were ex- 
pected as the American optical industry was. known 
to be capable of produemg lenses second to none 
anywhere in tlie world. The war acted as a great 
stimulant to an expansion of the optical industry 
in Australia, according to reports by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Five plants produced 
14 types of camera lenses, including one of 36- 
inch focal length. {Foreign Commerce Weekly 
19: 23, May 19, 1945). 

For color photoCTaphv on daylight type color 
film, new blue fla^ bulbs were announced with 
which it was claimed improved color pictures 
could be obtained. 

A portable printing and developing machine was 
described which prints either roll stock or sheets 
from tracings at a speed up to 6 feet per minute. 
Illumination is provided by a 2,000-watt mercury 
vapor lamp. {Aeronautical Engineering Rev. 4: 
155, May 1945). A new film developing machine 
featuring special methods of turbmation to in- 
sure better uniformity of development was de- 
scribed by Leshing and Ingman (/. Soc. Mot. Piet. 
Eng. 44: 97, February, 1945). 

A film strip projector using 16-mm film instead 
of the conventional 35-mm film was described. 
With this apparatus, 1,000 slides could be included 
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on 25-feet of film. An automatic timer restricted 
the time that each picture was held in tlie gate to 
.not more than 2 seconds; if it was necessary to re- 
tain it longer on the screen, the picture was re- 
peated {FUm World 1: 15, February, 1945). 

A polarized .plastic motion picture screen was 
devised bv Bodde which was claimed to give v^ry 
uniform illumination over its entire surface. It was 
claimed to be useful for rear projection work for 
special process motion picture photography, for 
television and outdoor advertising (Plastics 3: 36, 
August, 1945). 

Brief details were published concerning a camera 
used during the war for undersea photography at 
various depths to 225 feet. A domeshaped alumi- 
num pressure case was said to protect the auto- 
matic film transport system, wide-angle lens, and 
synchronized shutter (Business Week September 
29, 1945, p. 74). Another underwater camera used 
a transparent Lucite housing which permitted a 
clear view of all dials by the user (Film World 1: 
133, May, 1945). 

Th« Photographic Procou. Amateur and profes- 
sional alike were being encouraged to purchase 
package chemicals which were made available in 
sizes to make up different volumes of solution from 
a few ounces to as much as a hundred gallons. The 
convenience, accuracy, and simplicity of chemicals 
in this form seemed to appeal to tne user. Some 
of the newer dex elopers had very descriptive names 
such as Dektol, Microdol, Selectol, and so on. 
When preparing developers with hard water, cal- 
cium salts occasionally are precipitated Henn and 
Crabtree studied this problem and recommended 
the addition of sodium tetraphosphate to a de- 
veloper for the prevention of calcium sludge forma- 
tion (/. Soc. Mot. Piet. Eng 43: 426 December, 
J944). Photoengravers use developers containmg 
formaldehyde and hydroquinone for halftone 
unages of very high contrast. The properties of 
such developers was investigated oy Yule (/. 
Franklin Institute 239: 221, March, 1945). Tne 
catalytic mechamsm of development, filament 
growth during development, and the Gumey-Mott 
hypothesis of latent image formation were dis- 
cussed in an elementary account published by 
James (]. Phot. Soc. Amer. 11: 73, February, 
1945). 

Various ways of using urea in photograjjhic de- 
velopers were discussed by Dersch as a means of 
obtaining increased developing speed, for reviving 
partially exhausted developers, and for developing 
at temperatures as low as 40® F. (/. Phot. Soc. 
Amer. 11: 467, November, 1945). 

The use of a polarograph in the analysis of 
photographic baths for aluminum alum, chrome 
alum, and sulfite was described by Shaner and 
Sparks (J. Soc. Mot. Piet. Eng. 45: 20, July, 1945). 
An improved type intensifier containing quinone, 
thiosuliuric acid compounds, a strong acid, and an 
oxidizing agent was worked out by Muehler and 
Crabtree for use with underexposed or excessively 
thin negatives. (/. Phot. Soc. Amer. 11: 81, Feb- 
ruary, 1945 et seq.). 

Bibliography. Two new photoCTaphic publications 
appeared: Film World, a non-theatrical film maga- 
zine devoted to uses of 16-mm. film and published 
by Ver Halen Publications, Hollywood, California; 
and Film News which covers world wide news of 
documenta^ and educational motion pictures. It is 
published by the American Film Center, New 
York. 

Noteworthy books published during the year 
are as follows: 

1. History of Photography. J. M. Eder, Colum- 


bia University Press, New York. This is a transla- 
tion by E. Epstean of Dr. Eder's important work, 
Geschichte der Photographic (4th ed. 1932). 

2. Photography. 2 vols. U. S. Navy, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 0£Bce, 
Washington, D. C. 

3. Practical and Theoretical Photography. J. M. 
Blair, I. Pitman, New York, 2nd ed. 

4. British Photographers. C. Beaton, W. Collins, 
Gla^ow. 

5. Nature and Camera. O. G. Pike, Focal Press, 
London. 

6. Practical Optics. B. K. Johnson, Hatton Press, 
London. 

7. Photography as a Career. A. Kraszna- 
Krausz, Focal Press, London. 

8. Encyclopedia of Sound Motion Pictures. T. 
R. Cameron, Cameron Publishing Company, Wooa- 
mont, Conn. 5th ed. 

9. Photographing in Engineering. C. H. S 
Tupholme, Faber and Faber Ltd. and the Hy- 
perion Press, Ltd., London. 

10. The Art of Photographing Children. Frank 
and Molly Partington, Fountain Press, London. 

11. The Use of Photographs in Layout. H. F. 
Kraus, MSR Publishers, New York. 

12. Photography and PlatemMng for Photo- 
lithography. I. H. Sayre, Lithographic Textbook 
Publishing Co., Chicago, 2d ed. 

13. La Technique Photographique. L. P. Clue, 
P. Montel, Paris, 3d ed. 

14. Sensitometrie des films Sonores, A. Lovichi, 
A. Lahure, Paris. 

15. Physik und Technik des Tonfilms, H. Lichte 
and A. Narath, S. Hirzel, Leipzig, 2d ed. Lith. and 
printed by Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Glenn E. Matthews. 

PHYSICS. Atomic Enorgy. The atomic bomb develop- 
ment and the practical release of atomic energy 
which culminated in 1945 was tlie most extensive 
and expensive scientific research project in the 
world's history. Begun on a large scale in 1940 it 
was a war secret undertaking until the first bomb 
was dropped upon Japan on Aug. 6, 1945. Its cost 
was $2,000,000,000. 

Histone dates in science s achievement of atomic 
power have been added to human chronology: 
Dec. 2, 1942, when the first self -maintaining nu- 
clear chain reaction was initiated in an uranium- 
graphite pile at Stagg Field Stadium, Chicago; 
July 16, 1945, 5:30 a.m. when the first atomic ex- 
plosion created by man blasted the New Mexico 
desert; Aug. 6, 1945, when the first atomic bomb 
used in warfare was dropped on Hiroshima, Japan. 

The immediate start of the researches which re- 
sulted so spectacularly was in January, 1939, when 
two Germans, Otto Hahn (awarded the 1944 
Ghemistry Nobel prize m 1945) and F. Strassmann 
proved that an isotope of barium was produced by 
neutron bombardment of uranium, the neutron be- 
ing a fundamental particle of matter without elec- 
trical charge and with a mass about equal to ffiat 
of the proton or nucleus of the hydrogen atom. 
Two refugees from Germany, O. R. Frisch and 
Lise Meitner, suggested that the absorption of a 
neutron by a uranium nucleus sometimes caused 
that nucleus to split into approximately equal parts 
with the conversion of some of the mass, by Ein- 
stein’s 1905 formulation, into enormous quantities 
of ener^, a process called fission. These reports 
were discussra on Jan. 26, 1939, at a confer- 
ence on theoretical physics at Washington, D.C., 
jointly sponsored by the George Washington Uni- 
versity and the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
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ington» with Niels Bolir of Denmark, Eurico Fermi 
and others discussing the x>roblem. Experimental 
confirmation of uranium fission in several labora- 
tories followed, and the suggested likehlxiod of 
emission of neutrons in the process was demon- 
strated. This indicated the possibility of a chain 
reaction releasing energy explosively, the neutrons 
produced, splitting asunder other uranium atoms 
and producing more neutrons as well as energy. 

By June, 1940, just after the fall of France, when 
scientists voluntarily restricted publication of 
papers on the subject of uranium fission in scien- 
tific journals, it was known that slow neutrons 
caused fission in one isotope, uranium 235, but not 
in the other, uranium 238. It was known that the 
average number of neutrons emitted per fission 
was between one and three. A chain reaction had 
not been achieved but its possibility was clear. 

What happened after tlie curtain of war secrecy 
was lowered was not revealed until Aug. 10, 1945, 
when the War Department released as a part or 
its atomic bomb explanation tlie now famous Smyth 
report, a semi-technical report on the processes by 
which the use of atomic energy for military pur- 
poses had been achieved. It was written by Dr. 
H. D. Smytli of Princeton at the request of Maj. 
Gen. L. R. Groves, U.S. Army, who headed tlie 
**Manhattan Project” as the Army called the atomic 
bomb project during the war. It is a\'aiiable as a 
government document from die Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. at 35 cents. Prac- 
tically all the technical and scientific data about 
the atomic bomb that can be published without 
violation of security regulations are contained in 
this report. 

Research on U-235 fission, using heav>' water 
(D,0) as the moderator, slowing down the neu- 
trons, was under way in both England and Ger- 
many in 1939. American scientists substituted spe- 
cially purified graphite for heavy water. 

In order to make die fission reaction in U-235 
self-sustaining, it was found necessary to separate 
U-235 (less than h% in any uranium sample) from 
the more abundant isotope U-238 (more than 
99% ). Ihe more common kind prevents the chain 
reaction, by absorbing neutrons. 

An enormous isotooe separation plant, using 
gaseous diffusion mediods, was erected at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Much of the experimental work for 
the whole project was done there. 

Two new elements, heavier than uranium 92. 
both of which were made to order and neither or 
which were known to exist m nature, played an im- 
portant part in the atomic bomb researclies and 
manufacture. These were elements 93 and 94. 

Formation of element 94 from uranium 238 by 
neutron capture was effected in the Radiation 
Laboratory of the University of California in 1941. 
The new element was found to undergo slow neu- 
tron fission like uranium 235. It was named plu- 


tonium (Pu). 

Plutonium, radio-active but approximately as 
stable as radium, was obtained from uranium 238, 
element 92, by way of the intermediate shortlived 
element 93, named Neptunium (Np) discovered 
in 1940. Known isotopes of the new elements an- 
nounced are: 93 Np ^7, 93 Np 238, 93 Np 239, 
94 Pu 238, 94 Pu 239. Uranium 238 changes to 
neptunium and neptunium to plutonium by beta- 
ray transformation. Plutonium emits an alpha ray 
and slowly changes back into U-235. 

Manufacture of plutonium from U-238 allowed 
utilization of ^e inert uranium isotope for atomic 
power purposes. It allowed the advantage of sharp 
chemical separation of different elements instead 


of the tedious diffusion methods of isotope separa- 
tion. 

In the course of tlie researches it was also pos-. 
sible to make for the first time two heavier trans- 
uranium elements, numbers 95 and 96, by bom- 
bardment with hi^-energy helium nuclei or alpha 
pa^cles. 

l^oduction of materials for atomic bombs was at 
first planned to be located at the Clinton Engineer 
Works at Oak Ridge in the Tennessee Valley. Later 
the plant for full scale manufacture of plutonium 
was Duilt at Hanford, Wash., and the bomb labora- 
tory was located at Los Alamos, N.M. 

The organization of the atomic bomb project was 
at first under the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. During 1942 and the spring of 1943, 
control was gradually shifted to the Army, and in 
May, 1943, the Anny Engineer Corps took over. 

At the peak of the atomic bomb project con- 
struction 125,000 were employed and at the end 
of the war, 65,000. Among them were several 
thousand scientists and engineers, including tlie 
leading atomic scientists of this country and Allied 
nations. 

Peacetime utilization of atomic energy is con- 
sidered practical if safeguards are developed and 
further developments are made. The nuclear reac- 
tions producing energy can be produced at a slow, 
non-explosive rate and, at the cost of uranium in 
comparison with coal and oil, should eventually 
be economical for power use, especially in loca- 
tions that do not have supplies of fuel or hydro- 
electric power. 

There are, however, two major difficulties: The 
nuclear reaction gives off large quantities of power- 
ful radiation that are extremely poisonous or dam- 
aging to human life. This means that a uranium 
power plant needs to be surrounded by great 
masses of concrete and metal to confine these radi- 
ations. The power-production entails the production 
of material that can be used in the making oi 
atomic bombs for war and thus every peaceful 
atomic power plant is an atomic bomb factory if 
this material is used that way. For that reason in- 
ternational control of the atomic bomb may make 
necessary the foregoing of the use of atomic power. 

Due to tlie shielding of the atomic power plants 
and their great weight, it is doubtful if they can 
be used to propel automobiles or airplanes, or foi 
relatively small power plants. They may be adapted 
to use in large ships, howe\'er. 

American industry and science can begin reap- 
ing die benefits of large-scale atom-splitting, witn- 
out having to wait for the development of atomic 
power. These benefits will flow from the new en- 
gineering principles, new equipment and new' 
metliods which had to be used under tiie forced 
draft of war to produce the atomic bomb in time 
for use as a weapon. 

In addition to hastening the unconditional sur- 
render of the Japanese, the atomic bomb has pre- 
sented the world with its largest problem in in- 
ternational relations. Due to its destructiveness and 
smaU size, the atomic bomb carried to its destina- 
tion bv jet or rocket planes is a weapon of attack 
for which no adequate counter measure is ap- 
parent. World cooperation seems to be the only 
effective defense against the atomic bomb. 

Nobal Prisa. ProL Wolfgang Pauli, now visiting 
professor at the Institute of Advanced Studies at 
Princeton, N. J., was awarded the 1945 physics 
Nobel prize. He was bom in Vienna, stuaied at 
Munich and until 1940 was at the Te^nical Col- 
lege in Zurich, Switzerland. His theoretical studies 
on atomic structure have contributed to advances 
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in physics, among them the release of atomic 
energy. He is best known for the exclusion prin- 
ciple that bears his name. 

Rader. Although the development and use of 
ra<^ had been revealed during the war, it was 
not until after the end of the war that many de- 
tails were made known. 

The small tube used in radar may develop as 
much as hundreds of thousands of watts. The 
power must be applied in a burst for only a mil- 
lionth of a second and then turned off completely 
to wait in repose for the echo to come back. De- 
velopment of this oscillator tube was a major 
achievement. 

The receiver, sensitive enougli to pick up the 
tiny echo bounced o£F a distant ship or plane, must 
be protected against the terrific power burst of the 
transmitter, which would paralyze it or bum it out 
completely. 

Transmitter and receiver are built in one box 
and operate on one antenna. This is really neces- 
sary because the directional antenna acts as a 
“searchlight” sending the signal out and as a “tele- 
scope” in picking up the echo. Naturally, both 
searchlight and telescope must be aimed in tlie 
same direction. This is sure when one antenna is 
used for both purposes. 

But use of one antenna requires that the re- 
ceiver be disconnected when the antenna is send- 
ing out the burst of power. Tlie means for doing 
this was a particularly difficult piece of develop- 
ment, details of which are still not revealed. 

Not only is it necessary to disconnect the re- 
ceiver while the transmitter is working, but within 
a millionth of a second the receiver must be open 
to receive the faint echo and the transmitter must 
be closed off so that it will not iibsorb any of the 
weak incoming energy. 

To carry the energy from the radar transmitter 
to the antenna, ordinary wire and coaxial cables 
are unsatisfactory. For the microwaves used in 
radar, it is more efficient to use wave guides, which 
are really carefully proportioned^ hollow pipes 
known to radar men as “plumbing.”. For certain of 
the equipment these wave guides may look like 
rectangular rainspouts. The high frequency cur- 
rents from the transmitter are converted into 
electromagnetic radiation at the end of the pipe 
and guided through the pipe by successive reflec- 
tions from the inside surface. 

The antenna design had to be highly directional. 
This can be done either by building it up of an 
array of small antennas, or by using the searchlight 
principle of spraying the energy into a large para- 
bolic mirror which focusses the energy into a 
beam. In either case, the larger the antenna, the 
sharper the beam, but it could be made small 
enough to go on an airplane. 

To use tne radar to search the whole expanse 
of sea and sky, the antenna is turned — swung 
around or up and do\^n to direct the beam in the 
various directions. 

What the radaf picks up is shown to the operator 
on a television-t>npe screen. In the simplest type, 
an electrical mechanism causes a spot of light to 
trace a line across the screen at a uniform speed. 
The spot starts at one side at the instant the trans- 
mitter goes off. Whenever an echo comes in, the 
spot gives an upward bounce or "pip.” The distance 
of this pip frem the starting point jgives the time 
requiiea for the echo to return and therefore the 
di^nce of the ship or other target. 

A target 1,000 yards from the radar will ^ve 
a pip only six millionths of a second later than 
the transmitted pulse. 


It is possible to set up the radar systm to see 
in all directions on one screen, with any ships and 
the shoreline appearing as in a map, the radar 
operator and his ship in the center. This is done by 
rotating the whole antenna system from one to 20 
times a minute, scanning the entire horizon. 

In this case, the dot of light starts ftom the 
center and moves outward in a direction cor- 
responding to the direction of the antenna. Each 
echo, instead of making a pip, makes a bright 
spot of light, indicating both tlie direction and 
the distance of the ship that reflected it. The screen 
thus is an accurate map showing the positions of 
all the surrounding ships. The radar operator can, 
in fact, watch the shells mo\'e across tlie screen 
toward the target pip, and can even see the 
splashes they make when they hit the water. 

Anti-radar. When the Allied radar jamming sys- 
tem was first sprung on the Germans in 1943, it 
threw their defenses into utter confusion and de- 
creased by 75%. the effectiveness of their anti-air- 
craft guns. In the last days of the wars, both in 
Europe and the Pacific, the Allied anti-radar de- 
\ices had made such a boomerang of German and 
Japanese radar that they often gave up using radar 
lest it betray them. 

Anti-radar devices made public in 1945 were 
of two general types: aluminum foil called “win- 
dow” or “shaff,” and electronic detectors and jam- 
mers. The use of the foil became known to many 
during the war, but the extent of its use was re- 
vealed only afterwards. Approximately 20,000,000 
pounds of aluminum foil was dropped in Europe 
alone. Cigarettes and candy bars in the United 
States were without aluminum wrappings because 
the entire production of foil was needed for win- 
dow. 

Aliuninum foil is an excellent radio reflector and 
it returns a relatively strong radar echo in pro- 
portion to its size. What made it particularly valu- 
able as window, however, was a discovery made 
by the scientists that its eiPectiveness is greatly in- 
creased when the strips were cut to one-half the 
radar's wavelength. These “tuned” strips send back 
a very strong echo. 

Tire thin strips of aluminum used are only a 
tiny fraction of an inch wide and a few inches 
long. A bundle of 6,000 strips weighs six ounces. 
A single bundle dropped from a plane, scattering 
in the air, looks to a radar like three heavy bombers. 
In one test the scope of a radar was watched 
while this electronic “smoke screen,” or window 
trail, was distributed by three planes. Following 
planes in the trail failed to record on the scope, 
even a half-hour later. 

Electronic jammers operate on the simple prin- 
ciple of radio interference, similar to the inter- 
ference with which most home radio users are 
familiar when they receive tv'o broadcasts from 
two stations on the same wavelength. The jammers 
attacked enemy radar receivers with radio waves 
from planes modulated by random “noise.” which 
drowned out any audible radio echoes from the 
r&dar's target ana obliterated all signs of the target 
from the radar's screen, or scope. 

A radar can be jammed only by waves of the 
same wavelength or frequenej'. A basic instrument 
in radar coimtermeasures is an electronic detector 
called the “search receiver” which can be tuned 
to intercept a radar signal and determine its fre- 
quency. 

When equipped with directional antenna, this 
receiver can locate an enemy radar set. These 
direction-finding receiv^ers have a much greater 
range than radar itself, and for this reason often 
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proved better than radar for locating the enemy. 
A radar-hunting operator nould locate an enemy 
radar station long before the radar could locate 
him. 

Proximity Fuzo. The proximity fuze is a tiny radio 
set device in the nose of a projectile. Its use in 
antiaircraft fire directed at Jap suicide bombers, 
in artillery barrages in the famous Battle of the 
Bulge in France, and in neutralizing Nazi bt^ 
bonm attacks on London, is credited as a major 
help in winning both the European and Pacific 
wars. 

The VT, or variable time fuze, explodes a pro- 
jectile as soon as it comes close enough to a target 
to inflict damage. 

For two and a half years of war, projectiles and 
bombs fuzed with this proximity device inflicted 
terrific damage on the enemy. The only clue to its 
existence was what appeared to be unprecedented 
accuracy of gunfire: it caused devastating de- 
struction in spite of slight unavoidable inaccuracies 
in aim. 

The VT fuze is an extremely rugged five-tube 
radio sending and receiving station which fits into 
the nose of a projectile. The heart of this miniature 
radio station is a vacuum tube which sends out 
electro-magnetic waves or impulses. The impulses 
are reflected back to the tube by any target that 
gives a radio reflection, such as metal objects, water 
or earth. 

Sone-Rodio Buoys. Sono-radio buoys located Nazi 
submarines under the waters of the Atlantic and 
guided Allied destroyers to the spot for the kill. 

Visual and radar sighting served well as long 
as the enemy U-boats stayed on the surface but 
were of no value when the subs remained under 
water. The sono-radio buoy gave the airplane ears 
to hear, locate, and to follow a submerged U-boat. 

The warned airplane could itself attack or call 
destroyers to the spot. 

By relaying subsurface noises to the plane, the 
sono-radio buoy also made it possible to know 
the outcome of the attack. Sometimes the propeller 
beat of die U-boat as it fled the scene could be 
heard. Sometimes ominous breakup noises followed 
by silence testified to the death of the sub. 

TTiere was developed a sono-radio buoy light 
enough to be carried in quantities by airplanes, 
cheap enough to be expendable, and rugged enough 
to withstand the shock of water entry. In addition 
it had battery-power sufficient for several hours' 
life, and adequate acoustic and radio range. 

The floating sono-radio buoy picks up the sounds 
of a submerged U-boat by hydrophones which 
change the sound waves in the water into small 
electrical voltages that are amplified and converted 
into radio waves in the transmitter part of the 
buoy. Airplanes carried receivers timed to the 
same frequency of the buoy transmitters. 

Loran. Ships and planes plying the international 
air and sea lanes can locate their positions ' ac- 
curately to within a few thousand feet by means 
of the '‘loran" navigation system developed and 
constructed during the war. 

Loran consists of a vast network of radio sta- 
tions which in effect spread into space an electric 
stop watch accurate to a millionth of a second. By 
means of a little box, which aboard airplanes 
wei^s only 35 pounds and should cost about $500 
in peacetime production, dancing green lines on a 
cathode ray tube read bv the navigator allow him 
to place the location of his craft with as great ac- 
curacy as is provided by celestial navigation based 
on shooting the stars or the sun with a sextant. 

First put into actual operation late in 1942, loran 


was one of the secret weapons in fighting German 
submarines in the Atlantic. Later, as the war was 
carried to other parts of the globe, loran went to 
the fighting fronts in the air and on the sea with 
its radio impulses extending over enemy-held ter- 
rito^ in order that bombers and ships alike might 
navigate safely. At the end of the war 70 loran 
stations sprayed their signals over three-tenths' of 
the earths surface. A total of 90,000 loran re- 
ceiving boxes were ordered for war use on ships 
and aircraft. 

Loran is not radar, but it does use radio. By 
comparing two radio signals from stations sepa- 
rated by about 400 miles, a navigator can locate 
exactly the position of tlie craft on the sea or in 
the air. Simone charts or tables are used. 

The determination of position is based upon 
very accurate measurement of the difference in 
the time of arrival of signals from two radio sta- 
tions operating on a frequency just above the 
broadcast band. The part of the radio spectrum 
used is that formerly used by amateurs. Signals 
of the two transmitting stations are precisely syn- 
chronized. 

The loran receiver determines with great ac- 
curacy the difference in the time at which the two 
signals from the loran transmitting stations are re- 
ceived. Curves are printed on a navigation chart 
showing the loran lines of position for various time 
differences. These sweep around the transmitting 
station's location in the form of hvperbolas. Since 
the areas of frequent travel by snips and planes 
are blanketed by the loran signals from several 
transmitters, the navigator can determine three 
or four or more such lines of position. Where these 
lines cross gives the point known as a “fix," which 
represents on the navigating chart just where the 
craft is located 

Loran gets its name from the fact that it is a 
long range aid to navigation ( lo from long, r from 
range, a from aid, and n from navigation). 

In the daytime loran can be relied upon for 700 
miles from the transmitting station, while at night, 
thanks to the reflection or the simals in the 160- 
nrieter band by the ionosphere, reliable determina- 
tion of position can be made at twice the maximum 
daytime range of the transmitters. 

T^UvUion. Extreme sensitivity is the striking 
feature of a new television “eye." This television 
camera tube is so sensitive that it can pick up 
scenes illuminated only by candle or match light, 
or scenes with invisible infrared rays in a blacked- 
out room. The Image Orthicon resembles a large 
tubular flashlight in size and shape. It is about 15 
inches long, with a shank about two inches in 
diameter, and a head three inches in diameter and 
three inches long. It has three main parts: an 
electron image section, an improved Orthicon-type 
scanning section, and an electron multiplier section 
in which the relatively weak video signals are mag- 
nified before transmission. 

The principle on which the tube is based is 
known as secondary electronic eftnission. This in- 
volves the use of electrons from a primary source 
as missiles to bombard a target, or a series of 
targets, from each of which two or more electrons 
are emitted for each electron striking it. The 
primary source in the tube is a photo-sensitive 
face on which the light from the scene being tele- 
visioned is focused by an optical lens system. 

Bibliography. Among the new books on physics 
issued in 1945 were: P. Auger, What are Cosmic 
Rays? (Univ. of Chicago Press); Radar: An Of- 
ficial History of the New Science With Technical 
Descriptions and Glossary of Radar Terms (British 
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Atomic Energy in the Coming Era (Dodd); G. G. 
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hold); G. Herzberg, Infrared and Raman Spectra 
of Polyatomic Molecules (Van Nostrand); R. G. 
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ical Principles of Engineering Analysis (McGraw); 
J. H. Keenan and J. Kaye, Thermodynamic Proper- 
ties of Air Including Polytropic Functions (Wiley); 
W. P. King, Fundamentals of Electromagnetic En- 
gineering (McGraw); J, J. O’Neill, Almighty 
Atom: The Real Story of Atomic Energy (Wash- 
bum ) ; G. E. Pendray, The Coming Age of Rocket 
Power (Harper); The Atomic Age Opens (Pocket 
Books); S. Ramo, Introduction to Microwaves 
(McGraw); H. Semat, Fundamentals of Physics 
( Farrar); H. D. Smyth, Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes ( Princeton Univ. Press ) ; W. F. G. Swann, 
The Nature of Cosmtc Rays (Sky Publ. Corp.); 
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Doc.); H. L. Williams, The Fundamentals of 
Electronics and Their Applications in Modern Life 
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Watson Davis. 

PITCAIRN ISLAND. An island in tlie South Pacific, 
approximately midway between South America 
and Australia. Area: 2 square miles. Population 
(June 30, 1943): 177. The island was originally 
settled in 1790 by mutineers from H.M.S. Bounty 
and native men and women from Tahiti. In 1902 
the islands of Ducie, Henderson, and Oeno were 
annexed by Great Britain and are now included in 
the district of Pitcairn. The agricultural products 
are yams, taro, maize, sweet potatoes, bananas, 
pumpkins, oranges, melons, pineapples, arrowroot, 
sugar, and coffee, TTie Government is administered 
by an annually elected council of 5 members 
headed by a Chief Magistrate subject to the control 
of the British High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. Cliief Magistrate: F. M. Christian. 

PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGI- 
NEERING, Bureau of. A Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, created as the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in 1902. Activities include investi- 
gations of plant production and improvements of 
soils in which they are grown and the engmeering 
problems concerned with farming. During 1945 
most of the Bureau’s activities were focused on 
experimental work in Central and South America 
to establish commercial rubber production in the 
Western Hemisphere. Headquarters: Plant Indus- 
try Station, Beltsville, Md. Chief: Robert M. Salter, 

PLASTICS. During 1945 the plastics industry, still 
emerging from its pioneering stages, reahzea many 
of its potentialities. 

Because of war needs, experimentation and de- 
velopment of new plastics were forsaken in favor 
of undivided production of military materials. Late 
in the year, however, cellulose propionate, which 
seriously competes with other cellulosic plastics 
used for molded products, sheets, and films, was 
produced on a commercial scale. According to Dr. 
Gordon M. Kline in the January, 1946, issue of 
Modem Plastics, this material achieves better di- 
mensional stability than cellulose acetate plastic 
by virtue of ^eater inherent plasticity and lower 
moisture sensitivity. 


The end of the war made available the details 
of important industrial developments in German 
plastics dunng the war years. One report from an 
Allied technical team in Germany revealed plastics 
not manufactured in the United States and another 
report disclosed new manufacturing processes. 

Among its secret war duties plastics were used 
in the artilleiy proximity fuse, rockets, M-47 in- 
cendiary bombs, armor for vests, and curtains to 
provide protection against flak, the T-44 frangible 
bullet, and the No. 77 grenade. Plastics were fur- 
ther used in radomes for radar, insulation on radio 
equipment, ogives for navy projectiles, impregna- 
tion of map paper to produce hi^-wet strenrth 
paper, macnete sheaths, desalter Bags and m^- 
mine trays and tableware. 

The versatility of plastics was aptly displayed 
in the aircraft industry. In addition to their use in 
the development of materials for structural pur- 
poses, plastics achieved increasing utility in glid- 
ers, helicopters, small airplanes, air ducts, interior 
decoration, hydraulic systems, propeller equipment 
and forming dies. 

Mr. W. I. Beach received the John Wesley Hyatt 
Award for 1944 for his work on the postforming of 
laminates which provided critically needed parts 
for the aircraft industry with savings in man-hours, 
weight, and costs. 

Dr. Kline pointed out a trend to resin-bonded 

E lywood in small boat construction and the use of 
irge quantities of this material to alleviate hous- 
ing shortages. 

Plastics continued to fortify its position in nu- 
merous industries and professions. In the textile 
industries, many processes were being modified 
because of the use of plastics for synthetic fibers, 
impregnation and surface treatment of fibers and 
film coatings on fabrics. The shoe industry ab- 
sorbed millions of pairs of plastic soles. The pack- 
amng industry investigated the war-developed 
plastic films for civilian uses. In the medical pro- 
fession plastics grew more important in instru- 
ments, prostheses, and gauzes. 

Ion-exchange resins were used more extensively 
in the purification of food, recovery of metals, and 
manufacture of drup. Outstanding use of plastics 
was made in resin-bonded magnets, tank linings, 
compasses, brake hnings, signs, luminescent fix- 
tures and dials, irrigation piping, bottles, batten 
separators and resin-bonded sand cores for found- 
ry use. 

Increasing consumer demands stressed the im- 
portant functions of resin in providing an efficient 
means for attaching wood, metals, plastic, glass 
and other materials into composite structures. 

In the field of molding and fabricating of plas- 
tics, strides were made in the technique of low- 
pressure molding, in the process of electronic heat- 
ing as an adjunct to compression molding, in the 
attaching of laminates together without marring 
the surfaces and in a simplified method for apply- 
ing calibration scales and dial faces to precision in- 
struments. 

The once-secret manufacture of lenses, contain- 
ing polystyrene and cyclohexyl methacrylate, for 
militaiy cameras and sigliting instruments was 
viewed as a significant advance in the development 
of improved transparent plastics for optical uses. 

In his article in Modem Plastics, Dr. Kline men- 
tions the varied uses of silicone polymers and its 
derivatives in the rubber gaskets on searchlights; 
in the turbo-superchargers on B-29 bombers; in 
the enamels for baked coatings on heating units; 
and in the water repellent treatment of textiles, 
mirrors, windshields, and wallpaper. 
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POLAND. A central European republic, established 
Nov. 0, 1918. It was invaded hy Germany Sept. 1, 
193^ partitioned between Gennany and the 
U.S.S.R. by the treaty of Sept. 28, 1939, and com- 
pletely occupied by German forces after the out- 
break of the Russo-German war on June 22. 1941. 
The liberation of Poland, begun ear^ an 1944, was 
completed in the spring of 1945 ( see Evxnts, be- 
low). For details of the partition, German rule in 
Poland, and the Polish Govemment-in-exile, see 
Year Book for 1944, p. 480. 

Area and PopuloHon. The territorial limits of the 
new Poland have not yet been finally drawn and 
no precise figures are available on its area and 
population. A blueprint of Poland’s future bound- 
aries was provided by the decisions of the Potsdam 
(Berlin) Conference of July 17-Aug. 2, 1945, 
which placed under Polish administration all Ger- 
man territories east of the Oder and (Western) 
Neisse rhers, with the exception of a portion of 
East Prussia. Prexiously, it had been agreed at 
the Crimea (Yalta) Conference tliat Poland’s east- 
ern boundary should run along the Curzon Line. 
Tlie area of Poland within these provisional new 
boundaries is estimated at 120,782 square miles, 
with a population of between 23 and 24 millions. 
For details, see Events, below. 

Government. Political and social conditions in Po- 
land are in flux. A new Constitution has not yet 
'been drawn up. By and large, however, the origi- 
nal Constitution of the Polish Republic of 1921 
has been revived and the semi-dictatorial Consti- 
tution, introduced by Pilsudski in 1935, has been 
discarded by the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity set up on June 28, 1945. Pending 
the general election which tliis government is 
pledged to hold at the earliest possible moment, 
the Home National Council serves as mterim par- 
liament. The Council’s 7-man presidency, headed 
by Boleslaw Berut, exercises tne prerogatives of 
the President of the republic, whose position is 
vacant. Premier, Edward Osubka-Morawski. 

Production. The first statistical data released by 
the Provisional Government give an incomplete but 
nevertheless interesting picture of Poland’s eco- 
nomic recovery. The coal output rose steadily in 
1945, from 1,355,621 tons in May to 3,114,297 
tons in November. In tlie textile industry, the pro- 
duction of wool and cotton fabrics increased from 
2,658,663 meters in March to 10,427,663 meters 
in October. In September, 1,580 tons of cellulose 
and 3,732 tons of paper were produced, as com- 
pared with 195 and 212 tons, respectively, in April. 
Crops were harvested from 5,948,567 hectares. 
The production of sugar beets in 1945 was esti- 
mated at 500,000 tons. Poland’s prewar livestock 
was drastically reduced under the German occupa- 
tion, with ordy 25 percent of the cattle and 35 
percent of the horses left. 

fichicatiofi. A school reform introduced by the 
Provisional Government provides for free, compul- 
sory education for 12 years, mcluding university 
courses. Poland in 1945 had 29,886 schools. Uni- 
versities have been re-opened at Warsaw, Cracow, 
Lublin, Poznan, Lodz and Tonm. 

Evuntt, 1W5. Poland at last rejoined the comity 
of nations with a new government, a new set of 
frontiers, newjwlioies, and a new constitution in 
the making. Ine conditions for this national re- 
vival were created, and its pace was set, by the 
mighty Soviet offensive on the Eastern Front which 
began on Jan. 12 and in a few weeks broke the 
back of German resistance. Poland’s capital, War- 
saw; was retaken on Jan. 17. By the end cf March 
virtually all of prewar Poland Had been liberated. 


Toward tocogiUiioii. Immediate^ after the fall of 
Warsaw, the Polish Provisional Government of 
Lublin, then recognized only by the Soviet Union, 
moved into die devastated capital, thus gaining an- 
other point in its bid for unhrersal accq^ace. In 
London, the Govemment-in-eElle continued to 
function with at least the tacit support of the 
United States and Great Britain. With every new 
mile of Polish territory liberated by the Russian 
and Polish armies, the problem of the two rival 
ovemments, cme in Warsaw, the other in London, 
ecame more pressing and unavoidable. 

The tangled Polish situation was one of the 
principal issues facing Roosevelt, Cliurchill, and 
Stalin at their Crimean Conference (Feb. 4-11). 
Although it was not completely unra^'elled at 
Yalta, me problem there was brought considerably 
nearer to an all-around satisfactoi^ solution. 

The Yalta Declaration, reaffirming the Big 
Three’s desire “to see created a strong, free, inde- 
pendetit and democratic Poland,’’ stated: “The 
Provisional Government which is now fimctioning 
in Poland should therefore be reorganized on a 
broader democratic basis with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland itself and from 
Poles abroad. This new go\emment should then 
be called the Pohsh Provisional Government of 
National Unity.’’ To effect this change, the three 
heads of gm emment set up a tripartite commission 
empowered to consult and negotiate with the 
various Polish factions. 

On the equally contro\ ersial question of Poland’s 
future boundaries the three statesmen agreed “that 
the eastern frontier of Poland should follow the 
Curzon Line, with di^ssions from it in some 
regions of five to eight kilometers in favor of 
Poland. They recognize that Poland must receive 
substantial accessions of territory in the north and 
west. They feel tliat the opinion of the new Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity should 
be sought in due course on tlie extent of these 
accessions and that thereafter the final delimita- 
tion of the western frontier of Poland should be 
po^oned until the peace conference.'* 

This agreement doomed the intransigent Polish 
Govemment-in-exile, which had flatly rejected the 
revision of boundaries demanded by Russia and 
had shown little desire to come to terms with the 
de facto regime functioning in the homeland. 
Premier Tomasz Arciszewski of the London Polish 
Government promptly denounced the Crimean 
agreement, but his protests were ignored by all 
other parties concerned. By contrast, former Pre- 
mier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, most important of the 
“democratic leaders” among the Poles abroad who 
were to be consulted on a new government, on 
April 15 unequivocally adhered to the decisions of 
Yalta. 

Despite this declaration, and tlie strenuous sx>aclc- 
work of the inter- Allied commission, the unity talks 
made only slow process. At one time tliey were 
even threatened with a complete breakdowm that 
might have had incalculable consequences. That 
crisis arose on May 3 when Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar Mobtoff, during the San Francisco Con- 
ference, admitted that sixteen Polish underground 
leaders had been arrested by the Russians on 
charges of “diversionist activity” behind the Red 
Army lines. The disappearance of these Poles, 
some of whom had been eonsidered for inclusion 
into the Government of National Unity, had pre- 
viously been announced by die Arciszewski reghne. 

Another disturbing element was Russia’s dis- 
satisfaction at the refusal of the United States and 
Great Britain to invite the unrecognized Warsaw 
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Government to the San Francisco Conference. As 
in diallenjire to this attitude of its western allies, 
Moscow on April 21 concluded a treaty of friend- 
ship and mutual assistance with the Warsaw re- 
gime. The treaty was negotiated in Moscow by 
President Boleslaw Bierut and Premier Edward 
Osubka-Morawski of the Provisional Government. 

Ooverament of National Unity. All these difiFerences 
notwithstanding, the talks aimed at the creation 
of a new Polish Government, in accordance with 
the Yalta formula, continued. A great stride for- 
ward was taken when President Truman in May 
sent Harry Hopkins to Moscow as his special emis- 
sary; Mr. Hopkins on June 8 concluded a thirteen- 
day conference on the Polish problem with Stalin 
and other Soviet oflBcials. 

As a direct result of Mr. Hopkins' patient efforts, 
the tripartite commission set up at Yalta on June 
12 issued invitations to the leaders of the various 
Polish groups to come to Moscow for consultations 
on a new government. Scheduled to open on June 
15, the conference was slightly delayea by the ill- 
ness of Wincenty Witos, aged peasant leader, who 
figured prominently among the "democratic leaders 
from Poland,” mentioned by the Yalta Declaration. 
A substitute eventually had to be chosen for Mr. 
Witos, who died a few months later. For the 
London Poles, Mr. Mikolajczvk attended, accom- 
panied by the Socialist miners* leader, Jan Stanczyk. 

The Moscow Conference of the Poles at long 
last produced the result all the world had been 
anxiously waiting for: the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Unity emisioned at Yalta 
became a reality. On June 28 it was officiallv an- 
nounced that the conferees had reached a full un- 
derstanding on the composition of tlie new govern- 
ment. A preliminary step was to enlarge the 
Presidium of the National Council of Poland 
( hitherto held by Bierut ) by the inclusion of Mr 
Witos and of Professor Stanislaw Grabski of the 
London Poles; in this body are vested most of the 
powers formerly exercised by the President of the 
Polish Republic. 

In accordance witli these decisions, the Warsaw 
Pro\isional Government resigned on June 28 and 
was replaced by the Government of National Unity. 
Osubka-Morawski continued as Premier. Mikola- 
jezyk became one of two Vice Premiers ( the other 
being Wladyslaw Gomolka of the Warsaw group) 
and also was appointed Minister of Agriculture. 
Stanczyk was named Minister of Labor. The leader 
of the Polish troops that had fought their way 
back into the homeland alongside the Red Army, 
Marshal Michal Rola-Zymierski, was appointed 
Minister of War. The Foreign Ministry went to 
Wincenty Rzymowski. While the balance of power 
in the new Cabinet unquestionably remained with 
the Soviet-sponsored Warsaw group.— -only five 
out of 21 posts were reserved to London Poles or 
to their sympathizers within Poland — Allied diplo- 
mats felt that as much had been achieved as could 
reasonably be hoped for. 

Trial in Moscow. The success of the Polish Con- 
ference in Moscow was the more remarkable as it 
coincided with the trial, in the same city, of the 
sixteen Polish underground leaders arrested by the 
Red Army (see above). Pessimists freely predicted 
that the Russians* refusal to release the Poles would 
cause a new deadlock in the unification talks. 
That these misgivings proved groundless may have 
been due, at least in part, to widely circulated re- 
ports — ^which in some measure were borne out by 
subsequent events — that Stalin had promised Hop- 
kins a general amnesfy would follow any con^'iotlon 
of the sixteen Polish leaders. 


The trial, before the Military Collegium of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., began on June 18. 
The principal defendants were Mai. Gen. Leopold 
Okulicld, commander of the Polish Home Army, 
and Jan Janowsld, Deputy Premier of the Pedish 
Govemment-in-exile. The charges against them and 
the other defendants were varied and serious, rang- 
ing from the clandestine use of wireless trans- 
mitters behind the Red Army lines to the alleged 
murder of 594 Soviet officers. Also included in the 
indictment was a charge that the defendants had 
plotted to bring about a future war in which Great 
Britain, Germany, and Poland would be aligned 
against the Soviet Union. 

All but one of the defendants pleaded guilty to 
at least some of the charges brou^t against them. 
General Okulicld, in particular, franklv admitted 
his re^onsibili^ for espionage and sabotage acts 
committed by the forces under his command, but 
denied charges of terrorism. He and others dis- 
played a certain pride in their actions which they 
considered patriotic. This attitude was also adopted 
by spokesmen of the Polish Govemment-in-exile in 
London who sought to justify the acts of the un- 
derground leaders, rather than deny them. 

On June 21, twelve of the accused were found 
guilty and sentenced to prison terms ranging from 
ten years (for Okulicki) to four months. In view 
of the gravity of the charges, the comparative 
lenience of the sentences appeared motivated by 
political considerations. A number of the men sen- 
tenced to lesser prison terms were released in 
November, some of them long before the expira- 
tion of their terms. 

Liquidatian of tho Govornmont-in-oxilo. After the 
new Polish Government had pledged the holding 
of free elections at the earliest possible moment, 
in accordance with the Yalta Declaration, the 
United States and Great Britain extended their 
formal recognition on July 5. Most of the other 
United Nations followed suit, except France which 
had already recomized the new regime on June 29. 

Thus the Polim Govemment-in-exile in London 
became to all practical purposes extinct, but the 
winding up of its affairs remained a long and 
arduous ta^. The greatest problem was presented 
by the Polish Army abroad, totalling about 200,000 
men. With very few exceptions, the officers’ corps 
of this army was opposea to the new Warsaw re- 
gime and attempts were made to influence the 
rank-and-file to the same attitude. 

Immediately following the announcement that 
the Western Powers had recognized the Polish Gov- 
ernment of National Unity, top commanders of the 
Polish forces in Britain and Italy challenged this 
decision and pledged continued allegiance to the 
Govemment-in-exile. Lt. Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, 
commander of the Polish Second Corns in Italy, 
ordered his troops to resist "enemy’^ efforts to 
persuade them to return to Poland; Maj. Gen. 
Klemens Rudnicld declared his men would return 
"only with arms in hand.** 

At the insistence of British authorities, polls were 
arranged for the Polish soldiers in various coun- 
tries to decide how many wished to return under 
existing conditions. By mid-November, 23,000 out 
of 60,000 Polish service men in Britain had re- 
quested repatriation to the homeland, but only 
15,000 out of 100,000 stationed in Italy had ex- 
pressed the same wish. 

The liquidation of tlie old government's bureaus 
and activities also presented many difficulties. The 
Warsaw Government first balked at a British de- 
mand for $264,000,000 representing pay allow- 
ances, pensions, and civil expenses ca the London 
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Poles, but eventually it agreed to pay this debt. 
Even after this arrangement had been made, pub- 
lications of the Polish High Command abroad — 
now practically financed by Warsaw-continued to 
carry on a bitter propaganda against the Provisional 
Government. The Polish press protested against 
this paradoxical situation and also against afleged 
underground activities of the former Govemment- 
in-exile, and by the end of the year things had 
not yet been fully straightened out. 

Pelond and Potsdam. During the Potsdam or 
Berlin Conference of July 17-August 2, representa- 
tives of the Polish Provisional Government, includ- 
ing the President of the National Council Bierut, 
were received by the Big Three for consultation on 
Poland's territorial demands in the west and north. 
These turned out to be even greater than any 
previously put forth, but they were nonetheless 
met almost intemlly, with Russia backing Poland 
to the hilt and me United States and Great Britain 
more or less reluctantly acceding. 

As a result, Poland received all former German 
territories east of the Oder and Western Neisse 
Rivers, with the exception of Koenigsberg and an 
adjacent area given to Russia. Nominany these 
territories — East Prussia with Danzig, the eastern 
half of Pomerania, Upper and Lower Silesia, and 
a portion of Brandenburg Province — were only 
“placed under the administration of the Polish 
State,” pending a final delimitation of boundaries 
at the peace settlement, but all signs pointed to a 
definitive annexation. Any remaining doubts in the 
matter were dispelled in the following months as 
the Polish authorities embarked on a policy of 
wholesale deportations of the millions of Germans 
still living in those areas, now marked for integral 
“polonization.” This mass expulsion of an estimated 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 hardly corresponded to the 
rairit of the Potsdam Declaration which provided 
for the transfer of populations “in an oraerly and 
humane manner.” It was, in fact, begun even be- 
fore the Big Three meeting at Potsdam opened. To 
fill the empty space left behind by the departing 
Gennans, the Polish “Resettlement Bureau” ap- 
pealed in particular to war veterans and to the 
youth to volunteer for resettlement in the west. 
Plans were made for the eventual transfer of 
7,500,000 Poles into the formerly German pro^'inces 
but up to the year's end only a fraction of this 
figure had actually been resettled. 

With Poland's western frontier problem virtu- 
ally settled at Potsdam to the satisfaction of even 
the extreme annexationists, the road was clear for 
a Polish-Soviet aneement on final delimitation of 
Poland's eastern boundary. A treaty to this effect 
was si^ed on Aug. 16 in Moscow. In accordance 
with the Yalta plan, it fixed the border between 
the two countries at the Curzon Line, with Russia 
conceding to Poland various strips of territory ex- 
tending from three to eighteen miles east of ^e 
Curzon Line. The treaty defined the new frontier 
as follows: 

From a point about two miles southwest of the 
source of the San River, thence northeast to the 
source of the San, then down midstream to a 
point south of Solina, then east of lhi;emysl, west 
of Rawa Russka up to the Soloika River, thence 
along the Soloika and Zapadny Bug Rivers in the 
direction of Niermirow-Jalowska, leaving part of 
the Bjalowicz forest to Poland; thence to the meet- 
ing point of the Lithuania-Russia-Polish-East Prus- 
sia frontier, leaving Grodno to Poland. (New 
York Times, Aug. 17) 

Under the same treaty, Russia agreed to turn 
over to Poland all claims of German property and 


assets in Polish territory. In addition, Russia con- 
ceded to Poland (1) fifteen percent of all repara- 
tions deliveries from the Soviet zone of occupation 
in Germany* (2) fifteen percent of the industrial 
equipment due Russia from the western zones of 
occupation. 

Th« N«w Poland. The Polish State that emerged 
from tliese arrangements is vastly different from 
the one Hitler conquered and wiped off the map. 
It has moved bodily westward for hundreds of 
miles. It has become etlinically more homogeneous 
and compact. It has been turned from a pre- 
dominantly a^cultural country into one in which 
industry and farming are extremely well balanced. 
It has aoauired a wide coastline and several good 
ports on uie Baltic Sea. It now has an almost com- 
pletely round shape. 

The Provisional Government, with great energy 
and considerable success, set about reorganizing 
tlie country's economic and social system. Fortu- 
nately, the rich industrial resources of Upper Silesia 
were found to be almost intact, owing to the Red 
Army's rapid advance in this area in the final 
phase of the war. Roads, utilities, communications 
also were in exceptionally good shape. 

As a result, industrial recovery in the annexed 
western territories was far quicker and more com- 
lete than in the old Poland which the Germans 
ad thoroughly plundered and devastated. By mid- 
November, the Silesian steel industry was produc- 
ing at prewar level. Iron ore mining exceeded the 
prewar output, but could not fill tlie industry's full 
requirements. The deficit was made up through 
imports of iron ore from the USSR and Sweden. 
Coal production rose steadily. 

The economic system e\ olv ed by the new Poland 
is a compromise between state control and private 
enterprise, with many actu ities still in a provisional 
phase. According to an article written in October 
by the noted economist Prof. Jaroslaw Orlowski, 
“government planning is to be found in banking, 
industry, and transport, and is also of considerable 
importance in trade. Private capital is prevalent 
in trade and handicraft, and is paramount in agri- 
culture.” 

The great land reform initiated in September, 
1944, was brought to a conclusion about a year 
later. During that time, sqme 10,625,000 acres of 
land seized from big estate owners in the terri- 
tory between the Curzon Line and the Oder had 
been parcelled out to smallholders. There was no 
attempt at collectivization on the Soviet model, but 
all forests were nationalized. Key industries in the 
newly acquired western territories also were taken 
over by the State. 

Political and social conditions were still very 
much in flux by the end of the year. Some forei^ 
correspondents reported widespread terror and dis- 
content with the new regime, allegations which the 
Polish press rejected as unfounded or exaggerated. 
As far as can be ascertained at this stage, Poland 
is on her way to becoming a semi-socialized de- 
mocracy, although political freedom in the western 
sense is not yet fully assured. 

Joachim Joesten. 

FOLO. Competition canceled through the war years 
in the United States was not revived last season al- 
thou^ an American team led by the nine-goal 
Cecil Smith of Texas did take part in one tourna- 
ment in Mexico City. After defeating Mexico's 
strong Herradura four. Smith's riders Tost to the 
Military Selection team and Mexico City's Hawai- 
ians. 

Thomas V. Haney. 
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PONAPE. The main island ( 158° 10' E. and 6° 45' 
N. ) in the eastern Carolines of the Japanese Pacific 
Islands. Total area, 145 square miles. Civil popu- 
lation (1938), about 11,468. There is a lagoon 
around the island formed by an outer reef. JokaL a 
fortified islet, 876 feet high, in the lagoon provides 
the chief harbor landing. A naval establishment 
and large commercial docks were built by the 
Japanese. The chief exports are sugar, phospnates, 
bauxite, alcohol, copra, and dried fish. The island 
passed under the control of Allied armed forces as a 
result of the Japanese surrender in 1945. 

PORTS AND HARBORS. A curious outcome of the 
war is that Bremerhaven, Germany, at the mouth 
of the Weser River and in the province of Bremen, 
is now an American port, serving that part of Ger- 
many occupied by the United States forces. In 
various ports of Europe these forces are conducting 
or supervising the clearing of wreckage and sunken 
ships from berths, docks, and channels, together 
with the salvaging of ships that can be floated; also 
the repair or reconstruction of such damaged 
works as docks, piers, locks, warehouses, freight 
sheds and cargo-handling machinery. A striking ex- 
ample is Cherbourg, France, which before the 
war was mainly a passenger port noted for its 
steamship lines and its elaborate marine and rail- 
road terminal facilities. Besides clearing the works 
so thoroughly demolished by the Germans, the 
U.S. forces greatly increased the cargo capacity 
of the reconstructed port. 

Since the Rivers and Harbors Bill of 1944 was 
defeated in December due to its inclusion of 
costly controversial projects, the bill passed in 
March, 1945, was tlie first since 1938. It included 
292 projects, with a total cost estimate of $382.- 
000,000. The War Department, through the Corps 
of Enmneers, U. S. Army, has jurisdiction over all 
navigable waters, and in the year ending with 
June 30, 1945, its civil work included the com- 
pletion of 16 navigation projects, and the mainte- 
nance and improvement of 280 projects on the 
numerous streams and ports. Many of the larger 
projects continue from year to year and several, 
halted by war conditions, are now being resumed. 
Approved projects which can be put under con- 
struction in the fall of 1945 are estimated to cost 
$67,000,000, while by the spring of 1946 addi- 
tional works costing $450,000,000 may be ready 
for contract. The Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., has 
completed port works at Arecibo, Puerto Rico, and 
is planning the repair and reconstruction of war- 
damaged ports in the Philippine Islands. 

The U. S. Navy also has carried on much port 
work (emergency, temporary, or permanent), bodi 
at its home oases and in the South Pacific. These 
works are handled by the Construction Battalion 
(known as the “Seabees”) and the Civil Engineer- 
ing Corps. They include a breakwater at Apra, on 
Guam. Also piers and wharves for landing supplies 
at various places, using pontoons supported on 
8-in. pipe piles and filled with coral and sand. 

An outstanding accomplishment of the U. S. 
Navy was the design and construction of a large 
number of floating diydocks to accompany the 
fleets, so that battle damage could be repaired 
without sending or towing the ship to a distant 
port. They were of various sizes, the largest being 
capable of handling battleships, and built of steel, 
concrete, and wood. Parts of the sectional steel 
docks were built at inland plants, some as far in- 
land as Pittsburgh. The docks or sections were 
towed to their destinations. 

In Europe also, the U.S. Navy built landing 
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stages for supply ships and transports using groups 
of pontoons connected by Bailey demountable 
bridges. At Monrovia, in Liberia (west coast of 
Africa), an entirely new port was built, having 
facilities for large ships, and including a drydock, 
a quay wall 2;000 ft. long, and a rock breakwater. 

Secret war ports established by both the United 
States and Great Britain were revealed in 1945. 
The former, in Excursion Inlet, Alaska, 950 miles 
north of Seattle, was put in service in 1942 but 
was abandoned and dismantled in 1945 as no 
longer needed. Two ports, with railway terminals 
and cargo-handling equipment, were established 
on the west coast of Scotland in 1940-42, when 
ports on Britain's east and south cxiasts were sub- 
ject to submarine hazards. The Union of South 
Africa also established a secret port and naval 
base at Saldanha Bay, located on the west coast 
— 100 miles from Cape Town. 

Such commercial port facilities as marine and 
railway terminals, warehouses, transit sheds, docks, 
piers, shipyards, coal shipping plants, etc., are 

f )rovided generally by pri\ate enterprise, more or 
ess in cooperation with State and local authorities. 
A new Port Authority at Boston, Mass., is estab- 
lished under a State act which authorizes the 
sum of $15,000,000 for modernizing the harbor, 
including railway terminals and freight facilities. 
Savannah, Georgia, plans port developments to 
cost $5,000,000. At Houston, Texas, a bond issue 
of $5,000,000 by the Houston Navigation District 
has been approved. Seattle has built a pier 1,020 
ft. long and 400 ft. wide, with road and railway 
facilities and transit sheds. Cleveland, Ohio, has a 
new city department, the OflBce of Aviation and 
Port Development, in charge of port, railway and 
airport affairs. To protect the lake front at Cleve- 
land from erosion, groins or jetties, composed of 
pre-cast concrete members, have been built. At 
Everett, Wash., extensive improvements are 
planned. 

A coal and ore handling terminal in Maumee 
Bay, at Toledo, is a $15,000,000 joint project of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and New York Central Railroads, 
which have had separate terminals 5 and 7 miles up 
the river, with access hampered by five draw- 
bridges On the other hand, two timber ore-ship- 
ping docks built for the U.S. Government at 
Escanaba, Mich., were abandoned and dismantled 
to provide timber urgently needed in war work. 
They were started in 1942 to provide for shipping 
ore from the Michigan mines in case of disable- 
ment of the canal at Sault Sainte Marie bv enemy 
action or sabotage. There were to have been six 
of these docks. 

The Mexican Government plans extensive im- 
provements at Manzanillo, on the west coast. In 
Canada, shipment of iron ore from the new Steep 
Rock mine was begun from a concrete ore dock of 
the Canadian National Railways at Port Arthur, 
Ontario. The dock is 600 ft. long, with 50 pockets 
on each side, each pocket holding 300 tons. Four 
tracks are laid along the t(ms of the pockets, and 
ore is delivered by trains of 50- ton cars. A 276-ft. 
dry-dock of the cradle or marine-railway type, for 
vessels up to 2,500 tons, has been built at Victoria, 
B.C. At Sydney, New South Wales, the new con- 
crete dryaock for commercial and naval use was 
completed in 1945; it is 1,174 ft. long and 154 ft. 
wide, with 42 to 48 ft. of water on the siU. 'The 
Union of Souffi Africa also conmleted its great dry- 
dock at Cape Town, 1,250 x 156 ft. with 48 ft. of 
water at high tide. Still another drydock, 750 ft. 
long and 110 ft. wide, is to be completed in 1946 
at East London, Sout|| Africa. At Durban also. 
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there is a large new steel floating drydock, and 
extensive improvements are being made for liners, 
cargo vessels and warships, in expectation of post- 
war traffic. See Waterways. 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 

PORTUGAL. A republic of southwestern Europe. 
Capital, Lisbon. 

Arto and Population. Area, 35,490 square miles 
including the Azores and Madeira Islands. The 
population in 1940 was 7,722,152 including the 
Azores and Madeiras. Vital statistics ( 1943 ) births, 
24.8 per 1,000; deaths, 15.3; infant mortality, 133 
per 1,000 live births. Principal cities: Lisbon, about 
800,(W inhabitants; Oporto, 262,309; Funchal, 
48,493; Setubal, 35,071; Braza, 29,875; Evora, 21,- 
851; Ponta Delgada, 21,071; Faro, 20,419; Coim- 
bra, 20,216. 

Dofonio. Military ser\'ice is compulsory for men 
from 20 to 48 years of age, who serve for six years 
in the regular army. The total peacetime strength 
of the army is 3,200 officers and 27,000 enlisted 
men. There are also about 160,000 trained reserves. 
The navy consists of 7 sloops, 6 destroyers, 7 gun- 
boats, 3 submarines and auxiliary vessels. Besides 
his army service, the Portuguese youth from 7 to 
20 years gets military preparation in an organiza- 
tion nam^ “Mocidade Portuguese” modeled after 
the Fascist corps. 

Education and Religion. According to the census of 
1940, 67.8 percent of the nation was illiterate. 
Compulsory education has been in effect since 
1911 and many measures have been introduced to 
decrease illiteracy. In 1939-40, the Government 
reported that more than half a million students 
received elementary instruction. There are 42 sec- 
ondary schools and 4 universities. Freedom of wor- 
ship exists, but the Roman Catholic faith prevails 
ana plays an important role in the political, eco- 
nomic and social life of the nation (see below. 
Events, 1945). 

Economy and Finance. Agriculture is the leading 
occupation, followed in order of importance by 
fishing, mining and manufacturing. Estimated 
Welds of the principal crops for 1945 do not differ 
from those of 1944 (see Year Book for 1944, p. 
488 ) but the economy has suffered certain changes, 
according to the figures gi\’en by the National Sta- 
tistical Institute. 

The movement of trade for the year 1944 was 
as follows: imports, 3,836,000,000 escudos* ex- 
ports, 3,095,000,000 escudos, showing an unfavor- 
able balance of trade as compared with that of 
1943. 

Analysis of the trade movement by classes (in 
millions of escudos) is as follows: imports: live- 
stock, 1.7; raw materials, 2,085.5; yams, fabrics 
and accessories, 154.0; foodstuffs, 939.6; machines, 
apparatus, tools, etc., 258.0; various manufactures, 
397.5. E:^rts: livestock, 16.9; raw materids, 
805.9; yams, fabrics and accessories, 432.4; food- 
stuffs, 1,371.2; machines, apparatus, tools, etc.. 
35.5; various manufactures, 432.8. Imports of 
wheat rose considerably because it was a bad year 
for agriculture. E^^rts decreased in value to the 
extent of 940 million escudos as compared with 
the previous year. Those products in which the 
decrease was most noticeable were resins, wolfram, 
tin, and tinned fish. Port wine, one of the principal 
exports, in 1944 reached the total of 180 million 
escudos, corresponding to 157,000 hectoliters, a 
figure far below the average (413,000 hectoliters) 
for the five years preceding the war (1934-^8). 

As a result of its strategic position and its neu- 
trality, Portugal became one of Europe’s most 


imimrtant shipping centers. In 1944, she handled 
485,000,000 escuaos worth of merchandise in in- 
direct transit, as compared with 322,000,000 in 
1938. The amount of direct transit ana trans-ship- 
ment merchandise amounted to 1,729,000,000 es- 
cudos in 1944 as compared with 92,000,000 in 
1938. These transit figures are below the 1943 
level, however, due to Portugars loss of her trade 
with the Axis. 

Trantperfaflen. There are 2,224 miles of railways. 
Highways and roads extend 15,357 miles. Eleven 
rivers are navigable. Portugal is one of Europe’s 
most important shipping and air traffic centers. 
The merchant marine comprises about 800 ships. 

Govammanf. Portugal is governed as a Corpora- 
tive State under the Constitution adopted on 
March 19, 1933. The organs of government are: a 
I^esident or Chief of the State; a Premier or Chief 
of the Government, a Parliament composed of a 
Corporative Chamber and a National Assembly, a 
State Council, a Cabinet and the Judiciary. 

The Chief of the State is elected every seven 
years. Voting is restricted to adult males who are 
able to read and write or who pay direct taxes to 
the State; to administrative corporations, and to 
adult females having a fecial secondary school 
or university diploma. The 99 members of the 
Corporative Chamber are appointed by local “au- 
tarchies” and administrative, moral, cultural, and 
economic institutions. The National Assembly of 
90 members is elected for four years by the voters. 

In the general elections of 1942, the only can- 
didate in the running, General Antonio Oscar Fra- 
goso de Carmona, who has held office since 1928, 
was reelected for another se\'en years, his term 
expiring on April 15, 1949. 

The State Council is comprised of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic (Chief of the State), the 
President of the Council of Ministers, the Vice- 
President of the National Assembly and Corpora- 
tive Chamber, the President of the Supreme Court, 
the Attorney-General of the Republic and four 
other life members The duties of this Council are 
to advise the President and to convoke or dissolve 
the National Assembly. The President appoints the 
Premier who, in turn, selects the Cabinet, but this 
body is not responsible to the President. 

The only legal party is the Uniao Nacional ( Par- 
ty of National Union) which supports the govern- 
ment. The opposition parties that tried to partici- 
pate in the general elections of November, 1945, 
under the name of the United Democratic Move- 
ment, at the last moment instructed their members 
to abstain from voting (see below. Events). 

Evante. The Portuguese Government became a 
dictatorship on May 28, 1926, after a military coup. 
Within a few days of their success, the leaders of 
the movement were disa^eeing among themselves 
and as a solution to their problems, they selected 
General Fragoso de Carmona, who has die doubt- 
ful honor of being the Dean of European dictators, 
to head the new Government. 

Soon afterwards, the Church succeeded in get- 
ting Antonio de Oliveira Salazar into the Govern- 
ment in the strategic post of Premier. In imitation 
of Mussolini’s tactics, Salazar assumed control of 
the most important portfolios. He has always acted 
in accord with the Catholic Church and with his old 
schoolmate. Monsignor Cerejeira, who is one of 
Lisbon’s most influential figures. To prevent any 
demonstration of opposition from the democratic 
parties, Oliveira Salazar resorted to the methods 
common among dictators: imprisonment and mass 
deportations to the Portuguese possessions in Africa 
and in the Pacific. All the liberally inclined mem- 
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bets of the amiy were discharged. During tlie 
first years of the dictatorship there were several 
revolts, but they were easily quelled. The last one 
occurred in August, 1936 when the crews of war- 
ships anchored in the Tagus River mutinied and 
tri^ to join the navy of Republican Spain. 

Most of the liberal Portuguese are living in exile 
in Paris and London. For example, Jaime Cortesaa 
ex-director of the Lisbon National Library, and 
Tos6 Domingues dos Santos, who, in spite of his 
long absence, has a large following among his 
countrymen. 

Portuguese labor has not let itself be assimilated 
by the dictatorship, which has made futile at- 
tempts to build up a corporative state based on 
vertical syndicates. On numerous occasions the 
workers, grouped in underground unions, have pro- 
moted strikes with political objectives, the most 
important one being the general strike of 1943 
which for one week stopped all transjportation in 
Lisbon and Oporto (see Yeah Book for 1944, p. 
489). 

1945 has been an uneasy year for Oliveira Sala- 
zar, as well as for his collea^e Franco. Germany's 
defeat and the end of the Pacific w'ar ha\'e made 
his regime increasingly less popular in other coun- 
tries and in his own. 

The dictator became seriously worried early in 
the year over unemployment and the poserty- 
stricken condition of the masses, which tne Go\- 
ernment attributed to the war. One paper, the 
official organ of the regime, stated in reference to 
this situation: 'The problem of relief is an acute 
one witli which all governments have to contend, 
here and everywhere. The sacrifices imposed by 
the war have lessened the economic resistance of 
many people.” The “Winter Relief Fimd” was or- 
ganized and the government, strange to say, ad- 
mitted that as wages were not adequate enough 
to ^rmit the workers to contribute, they should 
work one extra hour daily and give the equivalent 
wage to the Fund. 

In February, Portugal established diplomatic re- 
lations with the Provisional Go\ ermnent of France. 
Monsieur Jean du Sault was formally received in 
tlie Palace of BeUm by President Camiona and 
Premier Sal^ar. De Ciaulle's Government, forget- 
ting Salazar's benevolent neutrality toward Ger- 
many at the beginning of the war, hastened to im- 
prove its relations wim its neighbor, with whom it 
now shared the common goal of safeguarding a 
colonial empire. The new French Ministei on 
every possible occasion recalled the “past” glories 
of Portugal, and tlie dictator felt pleased tW he 
could ofiBcially place France next to his other great 
ally, the British Empire. Portugal and Great Britain 
have tlie oldest treaty of alhance in all Euroxie, 
dating back to 1373, by virtue of whic h ( and when 
the war had taken a turn for the better) Salazar 
made important concessions to the cause of the 
United Nations (see Year Book for 1944, p. 489). 

Toward the end of February, the “Diario da 
Manha” published some interesting statements bv 
President Carmona and Premier Salazar with ref- 
erence to the country's international position. Both 
of them were anxious to explain to the United Na- 
tions tlie reasons for Portuguese neutrality. Car- 
mona declared, “England has not asked us, in the 
name of our ancient alliance and friendship, to 
enter the conflict.” But he was careful to add that, 
“Germany has informed us that she will respect 
Portugal's integrity and our overseas possessions if 
we remain neutral.” 

Conditions within Portugal remained during the 
first months of the year as they had during the final 


montlis of the preceding one. In the capital and 
larger cities, the upper classes were enjoying the 
advantages of living in a neutral country whose 
economy was mobilized for war. TTie laboring 
classes and rural population on the other hand, 
were feeling the pinch of inflation. The governing 
classes were interested in maintaining friendly re- 
lations with the Allies, especially with Great Brit- 
ain, but their efforts in this direction did not pre- 
vent them from oflScially offering their condolences 
to the German Government on the occasion of 
Hitler's death. The British Ambassador in Lisbon, 
Sir Ronald Campbell, chose to ignore this fact and 
honored the Head of tlie Slate, General Carmona 
and the President of the Council, Dr. Oliveira Sal- 
azar with a banquet at which he expressed Eng- 
land's appreciation of Portuguese “neutrality.” He 
spoke of the “glorious past and great future of the 
country, whose great qualities are personified in 
the Head of the State.'*^ 

Domestic politics have been dominated by the 
government party, the Uniao Nacional, which is 
the only legal party. The press remained in gov- 
ernment hands, or was controlled by conservative 
concerns supporting the Government. The Diario 
da Manha is Salazar's official paper. The Diario 
da Lisboa, Diario de Noticias, Diario Popular and 
the Jornal de Comeicio are traditionally conserva- 
tive. Novidades is the organ of tlie Catholic Church 
and A Voz expresses monarchist leanings. The only 
liberal newspaper is A Republica but its circula- 
tion declined imder tlie pressure of strict govern- 
ment censorship. 

Early in October, Portugal sustained a pohtical 
shock. Salazar announced his intention of convok- 
ing the Parliament and holding elections by re- 
stricted suffrage. The importance of this announce- 
ment can not be overestimated, for the Portuguese 
people have been living for 20 years under a gov- 
ernment in which tliev have had no voice whatso- 
ever. The news brought about the reappearance of 
Republicanism. Two important liberal groups, 
“Uniao Democrdtica” and “Esquerda Democrati- 
ca,” prepared themselves for tlie elections. A Re- 
publica, the liberal newspaper, increased its cir- 
culation from a mere 12,000 copies a day to 60,- 
000. Even tlie Monarchists got ready for the CTeat 
event and the Diario Popular actually defended the 
restoration, declaring itself in favor of the candi- 
dacy of Duarte Nuno de Braganza. The Diario 
Popular was suspended by the government. 

The government was concerned over this dem- 
onstration of agitation which was stirring the 
country. The Minister of die Interior, Colonel Bo- 
telho Moni, sent the police to “advise” the citizens 
to abstain from politics. The foreign correspond- 
ents noticed that censorship became more rigid. 

The much-publicized elections offered by Sala- 
zar hardly provided representation of the people. 
The restricted suffrage proviso limited the num- 
ber of voters to 943,000 and of these only 56 per 
cent went to thepolls. The foreign correspondents 
declared that, “The election was simalized by the 
lack of incidents and apparently by the lack of 
interest. The opposition parties operating under 
the name of United Democratic Movement had 
no candidates and instructed their members to 
abstain from voting.” 

Salazar's regime is no more popular because of 
the elections. The democratic forces have declared 
that they will continue their passive resistance and 
that they “will not resort to force until all other 
means f^.” The labor ^oup states that it can call 
a general strike at any time, but so far nothing has 
been effected in this direction. 
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PortuguM* PettMtiont. The Portuguese colonial 
empire in Africa, Asia and Oceania consists of: — 


Area’ 

Coloniee Sq. Mi. 


Poeaeeaione tn Africa: 

Cape Verde Islands (1940) . . 1.557 

Guinea (1040) 13,944 

Principe and S. Tome Islands 

(1040) 384 

Angola (1040) 481,226 

Mosambique (1040) 207,654 

Poeeeeeiona in Ana: 

In India (1036) . .. 1,537 

China: Macao, etc. (1040) . . 6 

Poaaeanona tn Oceania. 

Timor (1940) 7.330 


TM 803.638 


Population 


181,286 

351,080 

60,490 

3,738,010 

5.081.266 

579.970 
. 374.737 

474,363 


10,830,844 


According to the Colonial Act of 1930 which 
was included in the Constitution approved by pleb- 
iscite on March 19, 1933, the Portuguese colonies 
are under the control of the Metropohs. Each has 
a governor and enjoys financial and administra- 
tive autonomy. Their budgets must be approved by 
the Minister for the colonies and no colony is per- 
mitted to contract a public loan in a foreign coun- 
try. The natives and the ownership of lands and 
cultivation are defended and protected by the 
State, which forbids the forced labor of natives 
except for public service, punishments or payment 
of taxes. 

Portuguese India comprises Goa, Daman, and 
Diu. The capital is Panjim (Nova Goa). Chief 
products are: manganese (3,300 metric tons, 
1940), coconuts, fish (fresh and salted), spices, 
caju-nuts, salt and copra. In 1940 the imports by 
sea and land amounted to 104,933,000 escudos; 
the exports, to 19,646,000 escudos. There are some 
51 miles of railways and 730 miles of roads. In 
1938 there were 503 elementary schools, 12 sec- 
ondary schools, a medical school and a teacher s 
training college. Public debt, January 1, 1943, 15,- 
029,550 escudos. Governor General, Colonel Jose 
Ricardo Pereira Cabral. 

Macao, in China, situated on an island of the 
same name at the mouth of the Canton River, 
forms, with the two small adjacent islands of Taipa 
and Coldane, a province. The city is divided into 
two wards, one inhabited by Chinese, and the 
other by non-Chinese, each having its own admin- 
istrator. Of the total population in 1940, 8,989 
were Portuguese. The trade of Macao, a free port, 
is mostly transit and is in the hands of the Chinese. 
Served principally by British, Japanese and Dutch 
steamship lines, 6,406 steamers of 3,111,571 gross 
tonnage, cleared the port in 1938. The budget in 
1943: 41,275,760 escudos. The Governor, Com- 
mander Gabriel Mauricio Teixeira. 

Portuguese Timor (occupied by the Japanese 
during February, 1942 ) consists of the eastern por- 
tion of the island of that name in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, with the territory of Ambeno and the 
neighboring islands of Pulo Cambing and Pulo 
Jako. 

The capital Dili (Dilly or Dilli), with about 3,- 
000 population, is tne chief port. Mncipal exports 
are: coffee, sandal-wood, sandal-root, copra and 
wax. Imports (1940) were 3,880,000 escudos- ex- 
ports, 4,154,000 escudos. Public revenue and ex- 
penditures were estimated for 1943 as balanced at 
9,429,674 escudos (nominal value of the escudo 
was $0.0412, Nov. 8, 1943). Public debt on Dec. 
31, 1941, was 31,279,164 escudos. There is a good 
road system of 677 miles, telephone lines of 1,656 
miles, and a wireless station at Dili. Governor: 
Captain Manuel de Abreu Ferreira de Carvalho. 


For Portuguese possessions in Africa, see Portu- 
guese Africa. 

Miguel JorrIn. 

PORTUGUESE AFRICA. This heading comprises five 
colonies along the west and southeast coasts of 
the continent. Not included are the Madeira Is- 
lands. which administratively are treated as an in- 
tegral part of Portugal. 

Cop* Verd» Itlandt. An archipelago of some four- 
teen islands lying off the coast of Senegal, with an 
area of 1,557 square miles and a population ( 1940) 
of 181,286 (the great majority of which are half- 
castes, with most of the remainder classified as 
Negroes). The colony is administered by a Gover- 
nor, who resides at Praia. The islands* economy is 
rather primitive and figures very little in world 
trade. The principal products are sisal, castor oil, 
high-^ade coffee, oranges, brandy, and hides. Porto 
Grande is an important fueling station for shipping 
on the routes from Europe to South America ana 
Africa. 

PortuguM* Guinea. An enclave of territory 
bounded on all landward sides by French West 
Africa, with an area of 13,944 square miles and a 
population (1940) of 351,089 (of which over 98 
percent are Negroes). The climate is quite unsuit- 
able for white settlement. The colony produces 
some agricultural articles for export, such as palm 
oil and kernels, hides and peanuts, but its impor- 
tance lies rather in its position near the bulge of 
Africa, where Pan American Airways found it con- 
venient before the war to establish landing facilities 
on its transatlantic route. Tlie seat of Government 
is at Bissau, which is also the colony's chief port; 
The former capital Bolama, is among the less im- 
portant ports. 

Soo Thom4 and Principa. These two volcanic is- 
lands, lying in the Gulf of Guinea, are treated ad- 
ministratively as one unit, with a Governor resid- 
ing in Sao Thom6. They have an area of 372 
square miles and a population (1940) of 60,490 
(of which 56,666 were Negroes). Sao Tliom^ is by 
far the larger and more important of the two, and 
also accounts for about nine-tenths of the total 
population. Its mountains rise to some 7,000 feet, 
the soil IS fertile and there is abundant rainfall. 
Despite their small size the islands produce large 
amounts of cacao, as well as some coffee, copra, 
and palm oil. There is a considerable movement of 
seasonal labor back and forth between the islands 
and the near-by continent. 

Angola (Portuguoso Wott Africa). This important 
colony, largest in the Portugese empire, has an 
area of 481,351 square miles and a population 
(1940) of 3,738,010, of which 44,083 were Euro- 
peans and 28,305 half-castes. The Nccto popula- 
tion consists larg^ of Bantu stock still dwelling 
in a tribal state. The administration of the colony 
is headed by a Governor-General, assisted by an 
Advisory Council, the members of which are in 
part appointive and in part the elected representa- 
tives of certain economic organizations of tne Euro- 
pean inhabitants. Educational opportunities are 
restricted to less than 100 schools but are gradually 
improving. 

Angola is generally regarded as one of the 
richer colonies in Africa — it was coveted by both 
the Nazi and Fascist regimes. Portugal has usually 
looked to Great Britain to help her defend the ter- 
ritorial integrity of her colonial empire. However, 
Angola's economic development is still only in the 
early stages. Among the principal exports are 
coffee, diamonds, sugar, and palm oil. Chi the in- 
terior plateau, which has a temperate climate, it 
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is hoped eventually to open up large areas to 
European settlers who will produce cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, and other exportable items. The principal 
railroad is the Benguela Railwav, which runs from 
Lobito on the Atlantic Ocean through the Belgian 
Congo to Northern Rhodesia. The future capital. 
Nova Lisboa, is located along the plateau section 
of this railroad line. The present capital is the port 
city of Sao Paulo de Loanda, established in 1575. 

Mozombiqu* (Portugutse East Africa). Mozambique 
is the most populous of Portugal's possessions, with 
an area of 297,731 square miles and a population 
(1940) of 5,081,266--27,438 Eur^eans, 15,461 
half-castes, 9,147 Indians, and 5,027,591 Negroes. 
The colony is administered by a Governor-General 
who is assisted by an Executive Council and by a 
Government Council comprising both oflficials and 
representatives elected by certain economic in- 
terests. Until 1942 the Companhia de Mozambique 
administered the territory of Manica and Sofala. 
Since then the state has been in direct control of 
the entire colony, which is divided into four 
rovinces: Sul do Save, Manica and Sofala, Zam- 
esia, and Niassa. The capital is at Lourengo Mar- 
ques. Education is provided by some 700 primary 
schools, 48 professional schools and one high 
school. 

Mozambique produces important Quantities of 
sugar, com, copra, sisal, cattle and other animals. 
A CTeat deal of the foreign trade of the Transvaal 
and its rich Rand mining region passes through the 
port of Lourengo Marques over the Delagoa Bay 
Railway. In the same manner, the port of Beira is 
the outlet, over the Beira Railway, for a consider- 
able part of the foreign trade of the Rhodesias. 
Beira is also connected by rail with the Nyasaland 
Protectorate Along this latter route lies the lower 
Zambesi Bridge, 12,064 feet in length (said to be 
the longest bridge in the world). During 1942 over 
1,400 ships entered tlie ports of Beira, Lourengo 
Marques, and Mozambique. 

Events, 1945. In a decree dated April 21, 1945, 
the Portuguese Government provided for tlie re- 
organization of the health services in its colonies. 
The two primary objectives of this reorganization 
were to be: to protect, defend, and augment the 
native population wherever it may be, improving 
its sanitary conditions and its standard of living, 
to facilitate the adaptation of whites to tropical re- 
gions, whether by assisting individuals preventively 
or curatively, or by seeking to transform the en- 
vironment. To attain these ends not only hospitals 
but numerous health centers and sanitary posts 
were to be established. 

In June the Portuguese Minister of Colonies, Dr. 
Marcelo Gaetano, witnessed the opening of a large 
and modernized new port at Loanda in Angola, 
which was said to be one of the best in Africa. 

In Mozambique the Government introduced 
measures to increase the agricultural productivity 
and to promote the economic welfare of native 
farmers. At the same time the Government took 
steps to assist the process of industrialization, par- 
ticularly the expansion of weaving mills. These 
were to be encouraged to supply the local market 
but not to interfere with the home industry of 
Portugal. In September a British concern, the Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Company, revealed that 
it had contracted to install a complete system of 
radio communications in Mozambique. This scheme 
provided for the construction of twelve stations 
which when completed would ^ve the colony "one 
of the most up-to-date and efficient radio telegraph 
and telephone systems in any colonial area.” 

The Portuguese Government announced in Au- 


gust that troops which had been organized and 
trained in Mozambique were being sent to reoc- 
cupy the island of Timor which the Japanese had 
seized early in 1942. 

Among the thirty-two new Cardinals announced 
by the Vatican on Dec. 23 was the Archbishop of 
Lourengo Marques, Teodosio Clemente de Gouveia, 
who upon being confirmed in his office would be 
the only member of the College of Cardinals from 
the whole continent of Africa. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

POSTAL RATES. Domestic mail, according to the 
United States Official Postal Guide, includes matter 
deposited in the mails for local deliveiy or for 
delivery from one place to another within the 
U.S., and is divided into four classes. First-class 
mail includes written matter, matter sealed against 
inspection, postal cards, and private mailing cards. 
Second-class includes newspapers and periodical 
publications. Third-class includes merchandise, 
printed matter, and other mailable matter not 
greater than 8 oz. in weight. Fourtli-class (parcel 
post) includes merchandise, printed matter, and 
other mailable matter exceeding 8 oz. in weight. 

Rat»» of Pottago on First-Clots Moil. Written and 
sealed matter in general is 3 cents for each ounce 
or for each fraction of an ounce. Postal cards are 
1 cent each. Private mailing cards (post cards) 
which meet the requirements for such cards are 1 
cent each. "Drop letters” and other first-class mat- 
ter are 1 cent for each ounce or for each fraction 
of an ounce, provided that they are mailed at 
offices where letter-carrier service has not been 
established and that the addressees are not served 
by rural or star-route carriers. Letters, bills, state- 
ments, etc., prepared in the central office of a 
company rendering service in places other than its 
central location, are eligible for local delivery in 
such places provided that the postage on each 
piece of mail is prepaid at the local rate. Letters 
received under cover, with postage paid on the 
bulk package at the letter rate, are acceptable for 
local delivery only if each letter is prepaid at the 
first-class rate. The charge for business reply cards 
and for letters in business reply envelopes is the 
regular rate plus 1 cent. A letter returned to the 
sender must be mailed in a fresh envelope with 
the proper postage. The limit of weight for first- 
class mail is 70 lb. 

Air Mail Rates. The domestic rates for air mail 
include all available transportation by air. A rate 
of 8 cents per ounce applies to deliveries from one 
post office to another on the mainland of the U.S., 
including Alaska, from one to another in the 
Hawaiian Islands, in Puerto Rico, in the Virgin Is- 
lands of the U.S , and between die Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico, but not between the mainland and 
any of these islands. A rate of 6 cents applies to 
mail to members of the armed forces outside the 
continental U.S., including civilian employees who 
receive mail through Army and Navy post offices 
overseas. Air mail which is to be sent through the 
domestic mails and across the Pacific Ocean by 
steamer should be endorsed "Via Air Mail except 
over the Pacific.” Other rates, cents per half-ounce, 
are as follows: 

Canal Zone 10 Philippine Islands 50 

Canton Island 25 Puerto Rioo 8 

Guam. 35 Virgin Islands of the 

Hawau 15 U.S 8 

Infernafionaf Air Mail. The postage rates for air 
mail from the U.S. to various foreign countries are 
listed in the table on page 470. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR MAIL POSTAGE RATES 
[I/.S. eetUt per heUf-ounee] 


Aden . 70^ 

Afghanistan 70i 

Albania 30^ 

Algeria 38^ 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 70ii 
Angola ... 00^ 

Anguilla. . . ... 100 

Antigua lOfi 

Argentina . . 20^ 

Aniba 10^ 

Asoension Island . . . 80j6 
Australia . . 70^ 

Asores SOji 

Bahamas lOji 

Bahrein Islands . 70^ 
Baluchistan . . 70^ 

Barbados . . 10^ 

Barbuda 10^ 

Belgian Congo 60^ 

Belgium . . SOji 

Bermuda . . 10^ 

Bolivia . 2(V 

Bonaire 10^ 

Brasil. . . . 20^ 

British Cameroons 60^ 

British Guiana IH 

British Honduras ... lOii 

British Somaliland . . 70if 

British Virgin 
Islands \0i 

Canal Zone 10^ 

Canary Islands . . AQi 
Canton Island ... 25^ 

Cape Verde Islands 55^ 

Ceylon. ... ... 70^ 

Chile 20^ 

China ... .70^ 

C^ombia ... 15^ 

Corsioa 330 

Costa Rica.. 100 

Cuba 8^ 

Curaoao. ... ... iOi 

Cyprus 70ii 

Csraoslovakia 30^ 

Didiomey. ... 46ji 

Dansig 30^ 

Denmark . 300 

Dodecanese Islands . . 30j( 
Dominiea . . . 10^ 

Dominican Republic 100 

Ecuador. . . 1(0 

j^£md(and Wales). . 300 

Eritrea .... ,700 

Estcmia .... 300 

Ethiopia. 700 

Falkland Islands 200 

Fiji . 400 

Finland . 300 

Faeroe Islands 300 

France. . . 300 

French Cameroons 000 

French Equatorial Air 000 

French Guiana 150 

French Guinea 500 

French Somaliland 700 

French Sudan 500 

French Togoland 450 

Gambia .... 500 

Gibraltar 300 

Gold Coast Colony 500 

Greece 300 

Grenada 100 

Grenadines 100 

Guadaloupe . . 100 

Guam 350 

Guatemala ... 100 

Haiti 100 

Hawaii 150 

Honduras (Hep.) . . 100 

Hungary 300 

Iceland 300 

India 700 

Iran . 700 

Iraq 700 

Ireland 300 

Italy 300 


Italian Somaliland . . . 700 

Ivory Coast 600 

Jamaica . . 100 

Kenya 000 

Latvia . . . . 300 

Lebanon (Rep ) 700 

Liberia 600 

Luxembourg . . 300 

Madagascar 300 

Madeim Islands 300 

MalU 700 

Manchuria 700 

Martinique 100 

Mauritania 4.50 

Mauritius 000 

Mexico. . . 30 

Midway Island 300 

Montserrat . . 100 

Morocco . 330 

Mosambique 000 

Netherlan^ 300 

Netherlands Indies 

(limit 1 oz ) 700 

Nevis .. . 100 

New Caledonia . 400 

Newfoundland 

(inel. Labrador) 150 

New Zealand 500 

Nicaragua.. 100 

Niger 450 

Nigeria.. . 500 

Northern Ireland 300 

Northern Rhodesia fiO0 

Norway. . 300 

Nyasaland BO0 

Palestine . 70e 

Panama. . . 100 

Paraguay . 200 

Peru .. 150 

Philippine Islands 500 

Pcdand . 300 

Portug^... 300 

Portugueec East Af r GO0 

Portuguese Guinea 500 

Puerto Rico 80 

Hedonda .... 100 

Reunion Island 300 

RiodeOro . 400 

Saba 100 

St. Christopher 100 

8t. Eustatius 100 

St. Helena 300 

Bt. Kitts . 100 

St. Lucia. . 100 

Bt. Martin 100 

Bt. Vincent 100 

Salvador (El) 100 

Baudi Arabia 700 

Scotland 300 

Senegal . . . 450 

Sierra Leone 500 

Southern Rhodesia 000 

Southwest Afnca . 600 

Spain 300 

Spanish Guinea . 500 

Surinam . 150 

Sweden . . 300 

Switserlimd . . 300 

Syria 700 

Tanganyika 600 

Tibet 700 

Transjordan , . 700 

Tnnidad . . 100 

Tunisia 330 

Turkey 700 

Turks Island 100 

Uganda 600 

Union of South Africa 600 
Uruguay . . 200 

U.8.8.R 300 

Vatican C^ity State . . 300 

Venezuela . . 150 

Virgin Islands (U.S.). . 80 

Yugoslavia 300 

Zanzibar (incl Pemba). 600 


POST OFFICE, U^. As mail volumes rose to an un- 
paralleled height, the Postal Service moved to re- 
establish its activities on a peacetime basis and to 
take advantage of improved transportation media. 

Robert E. Hannegan of Missouri became Post- 


master General July 1, succeeding Frank C. Walker 
of Pennsylvania. 

Tlie year saw an increase in the volun^e of mail 
from 34,500.000,000 pieces to 38,000,000,000. This 
mail was handled at a time when 56,(XX) expe- 
rienced employees were sening in the aimed 
forces. Revenues for the fiscal year wliich ended 
June 30. 1945, rose from $1,112,000,000 to $1,314,- 
000,000* Accrued expenditures were approximately 
$1,151,000,000. The year's surplus was $162,842,- 
089. Total financial transactions^ — including postal 
savings, war bond sales, revenues, expenditures, 
etc., increased from $16,(X)0,000,(X)0 to $17,000,- 
(X)0,000. There were in operation 41,395 post offices 
and 447,000 persons >\ere employ^, exclusive of 
contract workers. 

Geared primarily to tlie needs of war during the 
first eight months of the year, the Postal Establish- 
ment sought to put back into force full peacetime 
service as rapidly as possible. The temporaiy rate 
of 8 cents an ounce on domestic air mail was 
scheduled to rev ert to 6 cents six months after the 
termination of hostilities, and studies of possibilities 
of more widespread use of air transportation for 
the mail were made. 

Robert E. Hannegan. 

POWER, Division of. A division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior which coordinates the power 
phases of the various bureaus of the department. 
During the war most of its efforts were aimed at 
meeting the power requirements of the war pro- 
gram. Director: Arthur E. CJoldschmidt. 

PRESBYTERIANS. A religious connection adhering to 
a system of church government by presbyters or 
elders and having some 60,000,000 members 
throughout the world. In the United States there 
are ten Presbyterian bodies, the largest of which 
follow. 

Pr*tbyt«rian Church in thn United States of America. 

The largest body of the Presbyterian communion, 
represented by churches in every State of the 
Union and having official mission stations in Alas- 
ka, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 16 foreign lands. In 
1945 its churches in the United States and abroad 
were organized into 40 synods and 268 presbyter- 
ies. Statistics for the year ended Mar. 31, 1945. 
showed a total communicant membership in full 
standing of 2,161,872, the largest number in the 
history of the Church. The known adherents num- 
ber approximately 5,000,000. The Sunday sdiool 
enrollment was 1.257,454. The number of churches 
was 8,604 and of ordained ministers 9,519. Contri- 
butions during the year amounted to $59,669,015, 
of which $49,020,112 was for current expenses and 
the remainder for benevolences. The Board of Na- 
tional Missions received $2,995,079; the Board of 
Foreign Missions, $2,815,951; the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, $907,639; and the Board of Pen- 
sions, $202,332. The Church maintains 48 colleges 
and 10 theolo^cal seminaries. It published three 
national official periodicals, Monday Morning, Ev- 
eryone, and Women and Missions. 

The 157th annual General Assembly was held 
at Minneapolis, Minn., May 24-^, 1945. The 
Reverend William B. Lampe, D.D., LL.D., pastor 
of West Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo., was 
elected Moderator. The Assembly audiorized the 
raising within three years of a $27,000,000 fund 
for postwar reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
^e Chiurch in the United States, in Europe, and 
1 r fproign missionary fields. It declared its support 
of full membership by the United States in the 
United Nations Organization, and urg^ the Unit- 
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ed States Coveriunent to promote, throudi that 
international organization, equality of rights and 
opportunities among the member states, observ- 
ance of "‘human ri^ts and fundamental freedoms 
by all nations toward all peoples,'* reeducation of 
the German and Japanese people, and “reconcilia- 
tion between victor and vanquished." Approval 
was given also to a report indicating continued 
rogress toward organic union between the Pres- 
ytcrian Church in the United States of America 
and tlie Presbyterian Church in the United States 
(Southern) and also the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The Church has its headquarters in the 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., in 
charge of the Rev. William Barrow Pugh, D.D., 
LL.D., Stated Clerk. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States (South). 

The division of the Presbyterian denomination 
which covers the territory commonly known as tlie 
Southern States. It was composed in 1945 of 17 
synods (in most cases, correspondmg to state lines) 
and 87 presbyteries, with 3,513 organized church- 
es, 2,586 ministers and 580,369 members, exclu- 
sive of ministers. During the year 20,714 members 
were received on profession of faitli. and 25,954 
by certificate. There were 12,035 adult baptisms 
and 9,559 infant baptisms. The ruling elders niun- 
bered 18,659, and deacons 22,112. Contributions 
for current expenses during tJie year amounted to 
$5,721,307, for pastors' salaries $3,811,606, for 
building expenses $3,443,950, and for benevo- 
lences $5,656,925; a grand total of $18,633,788, 
an increase over the preceding year of more than 
$2,600,000. The total per capita gift was $32.10, 
of which $9.74 was for benevolences and $22.36 
for current expenses. 

The 85th General Assembly of the Church con- 
vened in Montreat, N.C., 24 May, 1945, witli 365 
commissioners present. Rev. TJiomas K. Young, 
D.D., pastor of the Idlewild Presbyterian Church, 
Memphis, Tenn., was elected moderator. Actions 
taken by the General Assembly of special interest 
are as follows: The Committee on Cooperation 
and Union was instructed to continue “to explore 
and search m suitable ways and means of bringmg 
into one body all branches of our Presbyterian i^- 
ily"; specifically to “endeavor to perfect as soon 
as practicable the plan for reunion of tlie Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America and 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States" — 
Overtures asking that the General Assembly with- 
draw from the Federal Council of Chur^es of 
Christ in America were answered in the negative. 
A goal of 50,000 won to Christ on profession of 
faith during tlie year was adopted enthusiastically. 
Much impetus was given to the work of tlie Com- 
mittee on Radio by fixing a budget of $30,000.00 
and by the approval of efforts to extend tlie Pres- 
byterian Hour over a live voice network which 
would ewer the territory occupied by the Church. 

This (jhurch continues to go beyond its quota 
of Chaplains in the Armed Forces with 151 in the 
Army and 119 in the Navy. Tliis total is more than 
10% of all ministers in the Church and 13% of 
all in active service. 

Plans are being made for the rehabilitation of 
the Foreign Mission work in the Orient. All of the 
fields of this Church were afiFected by the war be- 
cause stations in Japan, Korea, and China were 
overrun by the Japanese. 

Training of recruits for the Ministry and Lay 
service is conducted in the four Theological Semi- 
naries and the Training School for Lay Workers. 
Thirteen colleges controlled by synods and two 
afiBliated colleges provide a Christian education 


for young men and women, who will be the future 
leaders of the Church. Se\ en Jimior Colleges, eight 
secondary schools and three mission schools (one 
for Indians and two for Mexicans) continue to 
render splendid service. Sixteen Orphans’ Homes 
and Schools take care of the bodily, mental and 
spiritual needs of more than 1,600 children. 

The 1946 meeting of the General Assembly will 
convene in Montreat, N.C., on 23 May. 

Unitod Prasbyterion Church of North Amarica. A 
member of the family of Presbyterian Churches, 
of Secession and Covenanter origm, formed by tlie 
Union in Pittsburgh, Pa., May 26, 1858, of the 
Associate and Associate Reformed Churches. The 
General Assembly of the Church convened in Mon- 
mouth College, Monmouth, 111., May 30, 1945. Tlie 
membership of tlie church is 198,759 in America 
and 68,705 m Egypt and India. The contributions 
in America averaged $31.35 per member for the 
year. The Moderator of tlie General Assembly is 
Rev. James M. Ferguson, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. Tlie 
Clerk of the General Assembly is Rev. O. H. Milli- 
gan, D.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cumberland Pretbyterian Church. One of the Pres- 
byterian bodies whose chief strength is in the 
Southern States. It difiers from most Presbyterian 
denominations on the theological doctrine of fatal- 
ity. The 1945 statistical report shows: 1,063 church- 
es; 752 ministers; total membership of 70,567. 
'I’here was a membership gain over last year of 
6,350. A General Assembly which meets annually 
IS tlie supreme judiciary, the 1945 meeting was 
held in Lewisburg, Tennessee, May 31-June 5, 
1945. Rev. S. T. Byars of Rogersville, Alabama, 
was Moderator, and the Rev. Wavne Wiman of 
Nashville, Tennessee, was Stated Clerk, Treasurer, 
and General Secretary. 

PRICE ADMINISTRATION, Office of (OPA). The purposes 
of the Office of Price Administration as enumerated 
in the Act which created it are: to stabilize prices 
and to prevent speculative, unwarranted, and ab- 
normal increases in prices and rents; to ehminate 
and prevent profiteering, hoardmg, manipulation, 
speculation, and other disruptive practices result- 
ing from abnormal maxket conditions or scarcities 
caused by or contributing to the national emer- 
gency; to assure that defense appropriations are 
not dissipated by excessive prices; to protect per- 
sons witli relatively fixed ana limited incomes, con- 
sumers, wage earners, investors, and persons de- 
pendent on life insurance, annuities, and pensions 
from undue impairment of their standard of liv- 
ing; to prevent hardships to persons engaged in 
business, to schools, universities, and other mstitu- 
tions, and to the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments which would result from abnonnal increases 
in prices; to assist in securing adequate produc- 
tion of commodities and facilities; to prevent a 
post-emergency coUapse of values; to stabilize agri- 
cultural prices in the manner provided m section 3 
of the Price Control Act; and to permit voluntary 
cooperation between the Government and pro- 
ducers,” processors, and others to accomplish the 
aforesaid purposes. 

In June 1945, a joint resolution of Congress ex- 
tended the effective period of the Emergency Price 
Control and Stabilization Acts of 1942, as amend- 
ed, until June 30, 1946, with only minor changes, 
principally concerning OPA legulations on meat 
pricing and distribution. 

The agency programs for the control of prices 
and rents and the rationing of consumer goods 
were continued throughout 1945. Prior to V-J Day 
virtually the whole price structure was under con- 
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trol; the major exceptions were a few agricultural 
commodities, control over which is legally prohib- 
ited until prices reach certain levels, and combat 
equipment. Control was administered through the 
General Maximum Price Regulation and 574 indi- 
vidual price regulations (as of Dec. 31, 1945). 
After V-J Day, OPA was confronted not only with 
the task of continuing to hold prices steady but 
of seeing that price ceuings would not impede pro- 
duction of goods essenti^ to a sound peacetime 
economy, and at the same time preparing for or- 
derly relaxation of controls. 

The success of OPA in preventing inflation 
through the war period may be measured by the 
fact that,' despite oiJficulties encountered with some 
cost-of-living components such as clothing and 
housefumishings, the Bureau of Labor Statistics' 
Consumers' Price Index (formerly known as the 
Cost-of-Living Index) moved up only 2.3 percent 
during the calendar year of 1945. From May 
1943, when the rise in the cost of living was halted 
under Ptesident Roosevelt's hold-the-line order, 
through December 1945, OPA held the consumer 
price level to a mere 3.8 percent rise. The total 
rise in the consumers’ price index from August 
1939 through December 1945 was 31.7 percent, 
most of which occurred before May 1942, w'hen 
OPA instituted price control at retail under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. Another meas- 
ure of the success of the price control program is 
to compare these figures with similar ones for 
World War I. Between July 1914 and November 
1918, the cost of living rose 61.8 percent, and by 
July 1920 ( Ae period corresponding to the dura- 
tion of World War II), the cost of living had risen 
107.5 percent above the July 1914 level. The peak 
increase of 108.4 percent had been reached in the 
previous month, and by July the devastating de- 
cline had already begun which was to carry us 
into one of our worst depressions. 

Similar comparisons may be made with regard 
to the wholesale prices or industrial commodities 
(farm and food prices being excluded). Their 
total rise between August 1939 and November 
1945 was 25.1 percent. Between May 1943 and 
November 1945, however, the rise was held to 3.6 
percent. During the first 11 months of 1945, these 
prices rose 1.3 percent. By Armistice Day. 1918, 
industrial prices nad risen 97.7 percent and by July 
1920, they had reached 163.9 percent above pre- 
war levels. 

OPA's contribution to price stabilization during 
1945 was accomplished largely through vigorous 
enforcement of the regulations. The policy of sim- 
plifying the regulations, wherever possible, to fa- 
cilitate compliance was continued durmg the year, 
as was the policy of decentralization with more 
and more authority being delegated to field ofiices 
to act on price and rationing matters within the 
broad policy limitations set down by the National 
Office. No little part in the task of stabilization wai» 
played by the representatives of various economic 
and industrial OTOups on the policy adviso^ com- 
mittees set up by OPA. 

A Consumer Advisory Committee in the national 
office provides a channel through which consumers 
can present their problems and can suggest meth- 
ods of obtaining clearer understanding of regula- 
tions and better compliance. About 50 such com- 
mittees were in existence in OPA district oflBces 
during 1945. 

Agricultural advisory committees were estab- 
lish^ throughout the country in order to bring 
closer together the viewpoints of the office and 
7 million farmers. There were 50 such committees. 


The Labor Policy Committee in the national of- 
fice is composed of representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Conmess of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and the railroad brotherhoods. 
In addition there is a regional labor advisory com- 
mittee in Cleveland, Ohio, and 107 district com- 
mittees are scattered throughout the country. Serv- 
ing on these committees were almost 1,500 labor 
people. 

Tne industry advisory committees, setting up of 
which are mandatory under the law, bring to OPA 
problems the knowledge and experience of business 
and industry. They advise on drafting, administer- 
ing, and simplifying regulations. During 1945, 621 
such committees were active, 122 of which were 
set up during the year. More than 7,500 represen- 
tatives of industry served on these committees. 

The establishment of national industry advisory 
committees for rent control was made mandatory 
by Congress in June 1945. Three such committees 
were set up before the end of the year, for hotels, 
housing, and motor courts. There were no local 
committees. 

Post V-J Dpy ProbUmt. OPA's plans for the im- 
mediate postwar period implemented the Presi- 
dent's Executive Order 9599. This order charged 
the Price Administrator with taking all necessary 
steps to assure that the cost of living and die gen- 
eral level of prices would not rise, and with making 
such adjustments in existing price controls as were 
necessary to remove gross inequities or to correct 
maladjustments or inequities which would inter- 
fere witli the effective transition to a peacetime 
economy. The Administrator was further directed 
*‘so far as is reasonable, practicable, and necessary 
for this purpose” to see that such price increases 
did not cause price increases at later levels of pro- 
duction or distribution, and, in those fields where 
price control had hitherto been insufficiently effec- 
tive, to improve and tighten controls for those com- 
modities which were important to production costs 
or to the cost of living. At the same time, the Ad- 
ministrator was directed to remove controls as rap- 
idly as possible witliout endangering the stability 
of tlie economy. 

The new pricing program covered both entire 
reconverting industries and individual manufac- 
turers, as well as certain firms whose production 
had been greatly curtailed during 1944. Basic re- 
conversion policy had the twin objectives of pre- 
venting inflation and at the same time encouraging 
ipaximum production and full employment. The 
general plan was to institute a broad-scale review 
of the prospective adequacy of existing ceilings in 
all important reconversion industries, to set up pro- 
cedures for calculating individual adjustments un- 
der as simple a method as possible, to extend 
widely dollar-and-cent pricing with retail ceilings 
pre-ticketed at tlie manufacturing level, and, inso- 
far as possible, keep consumer prices close to 1942 
eeilings. 

The special pricing formula for reconverting in- 
dustries worked out in the spring of 1945 took into 
account the legal increases in the price of materials 
and in the basic wage rate schedules of factory 
employees occurring since 1941, when such items 
as automobiles, wa^ng machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, and other consumer durable goods were last 
on the market, and allowed for the same profit mar- 
gins before taxes as during 1936-39, a “normal'' 
peacetime period. This formula did not attempt to 
take into account all the factors which had affected 
production costs since 1941. It ignored some fac- 
tors which temporarily increased costs, such as dis- 
location of supply, less efficient labor, payment of 
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overtime rates and shift differentials; but it simi- 
larly ignored factors which had decreased costs, 
sucn as the unprecedented ease of selling and the 
effect of technological progress achieved in many 
industries during me war period. To speed pricing 
under this formula, OPA issued industry-wide price 
increase factors which each manufacturer in the in- 
dustry might use in calculating his own reconver- 
sion ceiling. 

A companion pro^am was designed to give re- 
converting firms individual price adjustments in 
situations where industry-wide adjustments were 
not suitable. To accelerate action, authority was 
delegated to OPA field ofiBces to handle more than 
90 percent of the applications of individual adjust- 
ments. 

Another virtually automatic pricing method was 
provided for all reconverting finns expecting gross 
annual sales of less than $200,000, with proposed 
ceilings becoming effective if not vetoed in 15 
days. About two-thirds of all reconverting firms 
were thus provided for. These firms could add to 
their 1941 costs of a product, adjusted for legal 
increases in their own materials prices and straight- 
time wage rates, their own 1936-39 profit margin, 
or one-half the industry’s margin. Where sales vol- 
ume was under $50,000 a year, the formula was 
still simpler, for the firm was allowed to estimate 
current costs of making the product and to add 
one-half the industry’s profit margin, or its own 
margin for the first calendar year for which it had 
profit-and-loss information during 1939-41. 

Price relief for larger reconverting firms was pro- 
vided when they could show that their 1941 costs, 
adjusted for legally increased materials costs and 
basic wage rate schedules, were higher than cur- 
rent ceilings. 

The OPA also undertook during this period to 
facilitate ceiling price adjustments for manufac- 
turers who had maintained production of prewar 
goods throughout the war. Many of these manufac- 
turers had not qualified for price increases under 
OPA war policies. Prior to V-J Day, industry-wide 
increases not required by law were granted to 
stimulate or maintain production of a particular 
commodity needed for the prosecution of the war 
or for civilian needs. Individual adjustments, per- 
mitted on the same basis, had been manted pri- 
marily to the out-of-line low-priced seller, in order 
to assure his production. No adjustments to relieve 
individual hardship in any and all cases were pro- 
vided for, since such a practice might have led to 
diversion of short materials and manpower from 
essential wartime work. During the reconversion 
period, however, the problems of these non-recon- 
verting manufacturers were provided for in a "gen- 
eral rescue” order which applied to companies 
that were losing money on over-all operations, and 
assured them all costs of production and distribu- 
tion, though new prices might be higher than for 
the industry as a whole. 

Another step to speed transition to a peacetime 
economy was to remove controls as fast as the sit- 
uation warranted. A large number of items freed 
from control during the last months of the year 
were unimportant as living or business costs, or 
were already selling below ceiling prices. In gen- 
eral, the policy adopted was to drop price control 
over a particular commodity as soon as it ap- 
peared likely that balanced demand and supply 
would keep prices stable. For most commodities, 
the heavy inflationary pressures on prices made 
de-control impracticable during the vear, even after 
V-J Day. The large accumulation ot liquid savings, 
the abnormal volume of currency in circulation. 


and the magnitude of government spending, along 
with the huge backlog of unsatisfied consumer de- 
mand made it too dangerous to the stabilization 
program safely to scrap controls, except for a minor 
number of commodities. The Price Administrator 
emphasized that if the national economy were to 
remain stabilized, rapid de-control was not pos- 
sible, and that if the nation were to avoid the in- 
flationary spiral and the consequent economic col- 
lapse that followed after World War I, the Office 
must continue to be vigilant in controlling prices, 
especially in fields like food, clothing, reconver- 
sion consumer goods, building materids, and resi- 
dential rentals. 

The close of the war brought no relaxation in 
controls over residential rents. OPA announced it 
would lift controls area by area as pressures against 
rent ceilings abated, but that continued vigflance 
was necessary to prevent inflationary rises in rentals 
in areas where pressures still existed. Under this 
selective policy, control was withdrawn from a 
number of areas or portions of areas where decline 
or ending of war activities, including the closing of 
camps, training schools, and air fields, had resulted 
in housing vacancies which removed pressures on 
rents. At the same time eviction rules were 
strengthened to protect tenants from being forced 
from their homes in crowded areas where there 
were few or no vacancies in the price range they 
could afford. From the consumer point of view, 
OPA’s rent control program had been highly suc- 
cessful, for the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Con- 
sumers’ Price Index showed that rents had re- 
mained at the same level throughout the 12 months 
of 1945, had declined lit percent since May, 1942, 
and had risen less than 4 percent since the be- 
ginning of the war in Europe. 

In the field of rationing, reduced military de- 
mand, releasing large stores of supplies to the ci- 
vilian population, made it possible for OPA to end 
its rationing programs for all but sugar and rubber 
tires before the close of November. Effective at 
midnight, December 31, tires were also released 
from rationing, leaving sugar as tlie sole commod- 
ity still subject to ration control. Rationing of proc- 
essed foods, gasoline, fuel oil, and stoves was ter- 
minated immediately after the Japanese surrender, 
and rubber footwear, canned milk and cheese, au- 
tomobiles, shoes, and meats, fats and oils in the 
following two months. 

The end of most rationing and the lifting of 
some price controls enabled OPA to tighten its 
administrative organization. By the end of the 
year, the number of paid employees had been re- 
duced to 37,729, compared with a peak of 63,428 
in July, 1945; the number of district offices had 
been reduced to 64 from 93; and tlie number of 
local war price and rationing boards had been cut 
to about 1,900 from 5,600. The cut in local boards 
also freed a large number of citizens who had vol- 
untarily contributed their time and effort through- 
out the war and whose outstanding work made 
possible OPA achievement. 

Chester Bowles, who had been Price Adminis- 
trator since November 1943, remained m that office 
throughout 1945. 

History. The Office of Price Administration was 
created April 11, 1941, by Executive Order of the 
President, and was first known as the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply. It took 
over the price stabilization and consumer protec- 
tion work started by the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense, the initial or- 
ganization set up to direct the nation’s armament 
program (see Year Books for 1941, 1942, 1943, 
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and 1944). The Executive Order directed the price 
agency to take *‘all lawful steps necessary or ap- 
propriate in order to prevent price spiralling, ris- 
ing costs of living, profiteering, and inflation result- 
ing from market conditions caused by the diversion 
ci large segments of the nation s resources to the 
defense program, by intemmtion to normal sourc- 
es of siqiply, or by other infliiences growing out of 
the emergency.*’ 

The Price Stabilization Division of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission issued the first max- 
imum price schedule, Feb. 17, 1941, cov'-ering sec- 
ond-hand machine tools, pric'es of which were 
threatening to skyrocket under war demand. Price 
schedules tor aluminum scrap and secondary alu- 
minum ingot, zinc scrap, and secxindary zinc scrap, 
iron and steel scrap, and other important war ma- 
terials followed. The creation of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply (which be- 
came the Office of Price Administration in the 
Office for Emergency Management, August 1941 ) 
greatly strengthened the authority to issue and 
enforce maximum price schedules. The Office, by 
delegation of executive authority, possessed all tlie 
powers that had been available to the Price Fixing 
Committee of the War Industries Board in 1917-18. 
There was, however, one defect in the Office’s 
power — there were no direct penalties tor viola- 
tions of price schedules. This was corrected on 
January 30, 1942, when the President signed the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. The Act, 
for the first time, gav e the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration statutory power, defining its duties to con- 
trol prices and rents and providing it with specific 
means to punish violators. Leon Ilenderson, who 
had directed price control operations from die 
start, became the first OPA Administrator. Rro- 
vided with statutory power and authority to en- 
force its orders, the Office reissued most of the 
existing “price schedules,” of which there were 
close to 100, as “regulations” within the meaning 
of the Act. 

On April 28, 1942, OPA issued its General Maxi- 
miun Price Regulation, which set the highest prices 
charged in the month of March 1 942 as the ceiling 
prices for virtually everything the American fam- 
ily we^urs or uses, and for around 60 percent of all 
foods. On May 11, 1942, the new ceilings became 
effective at the manufacturers* and wholesalers* 
lev'els, and one w^eek later, on May 18, 1942, at 
the retail level, carrying price control into every 
store and shop throughout the nation. By the end 
of April 1942, 323 defense-rental areas had been 
designated in localities where inflationary rises 
were appearing. The general practice was to estab- 
lish as a ceiling for an area the actual rent charged 
as of the date when the beginning of on inflation- 
ary advance was noted. In four-fffths of the areas 
designated by the end of April, rents were frozen 
as of March 1, 1942. 

The basic weakness in price control after the 
General Maximum Price Regulation had gone into 
effect was that it provided ceilings for only 60 per- 
cent of foods, due to limitations of die Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942. As a result, the cost of 
living continued to advance, due almost entirely to 
ri.se5 in the prices of uncontrolled foods. Between 
May and September 1942, foods controlled by 
CM PR advanced only three-tenths of one percent. 
In the same period uncontrolled foods advanced 
10 percent, and the increase was translated into a 
1.6 percent increase in the cost of living. To halt 
this uptrend, Congress passed the Stabilization Act 
of 1942, amending the earlier statute, which was 
approved by the President October 2, 1942. With 


this new enabling legislation, price control was ex- 
tended to provdoe retail ceilings for 90 percent o£ 
all foods. Toward the end of 1942, OPA issued an 
increasing number of dollar-and-cent maximum 
prices to replace the “freeze date” prices of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation or the “for- 
mula” maximums which had to be calculated by 
the seUer on the basis of costs. 

In the following years, the OPA continued its 
policy of transferring commodities from the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation to ^ecific regula- 
tions and of increasing use of dollar-and-cent 
prices, thus making the problem of enforcement 
less difficult. (For the different types of ceiling 
prices, see Year Book for 1943. ) Compliance with 
these ceilings was made more effective through the 
Community Price Program, under which uniform 
retail prices for most standard groceries are pub- 
lished at regular intervals. 

During 1944, controls were extended, particu- 
larly in the field of fresh fruits and vegetables, to 
distribution levels which were formerly uncon- 
trolled. A nation-wide restaurant rej^ation became 
effective July 31, 1944. For more than a year pre- 
viously restaurants had been controlled by regional 
orders, but ^he resulting lack of uniformity mad*‘ 
compliance difficult. Institution of the national reg- 
ulation was approved by representatives of the 
restaurant industry. 

Adjustable pricing provisions were in.serted in 
many regulations during 1944 and 1945. These 
permitted sellers to make sales and deliveries at 
current maximum prices subject to adjustment up- 
ward or downward in accordance with maximum 
prices subsequently established. This was done to 
facilitate distribution of commodities during pe- 
riods when revised price ceilings were being dis- 
cussed. 

The delegation of authority to OPA to ration 
items made scarce by the war was first made ex- 
perimentally on December 27, 1941, when hostili- 
ties in the Pacific choked off rubber imports from 
the Far East, and it became clear that automobile 
tires would have to be equitably distributed to 
essential users. This rationing authority was gen- 
eralized and made permanent by Directive No. 1 
of the War. Production Board, issued January 27, 
1942. 

Under the general rationing arrangement, the 
War Production Board determined the quantity 
of scarce commodities available for civilian con- 
sumption except in the case of foods, where the 
determination was made by the War Food Admin- 
istration, and in the case of petroleum, where the 
determination was made by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War. Directives to ration foods were 
issued to OPA by the WFA, and by WPB as to 
other commodities. These directives were issued 
if the supply of a commodity available for civilian 
use was so limited that it could not be fairly dis- 
tributed through the usual trade channels. 

Tires, automobiles, and typewriters were among 
the first commodities upon which the impact of 
war was felt. They were rationed by certificate, as 
were bicycles. But by the end of 1942, the use of 
coupon books in rationing was well established. 
War Ration Book One, put in use in May, 1942, 
first provided coupons for sugar, then also for 
coffee. A separate coupon book was issued for gaso- 
line, and coupon sheets were issued for fuel oil. 

Point rationing was started early in 1943, with 
War Ration Book Two for meats and processed 
foods. War Ration Books Three and Four included 
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July 15, 1943, and Book Four through individual 
re^tration in October, 1943. 

Dates upon which rationing of various products 
began were: 1942 — ^new tires and tubes, January 
5; regapj^ and recapping tires, February 19; new 
automc^iles, March 2; typewriters, March 13; 
sugar, April 28: gasoline in 17 Eastern States, May 
15; nation-wide mileage rationing, Deceml^ 1, 
1942; bicycles, July 9; rubber footwear, Septem- 
ber 29; fuel oil, October 1; coffee, November 29 
(released July 1, 1943); coal and oil heating stoves 
for private dwellings in 30 States, DecemDer 18 
(nation-wide August 24, 1943). 1943-— shoes, Feb- 
ruary 7; processed foods, Maitm 1; meats, fish, fats, 
oils, cheese, March 29; canned milk and soft 
cheeses. June 30; solid fuels in Pacific Northwest, 
September 20; jelbes and preserves, October 31. 

OPA conducted a thorough campaim during 
1944 and early 1945 to beat the gasoline black 
market. To reduce thefts from ration boards, cen- 
tral issuing pouits for coupon distribution were 
started in a number of cities, and security sites 
were estabbshed throughout the country. Under 
this procedure coupons were kept under regular 
banking conditions with necessary safety precau- 
tions. Local war i^nce and rationing boards kept 
only a small store of coupons on hand for emer- 
gency purposes. Verification centers were also set 
up m each region to clieck ration coupons turned 
in, to test them for counterfeiting, and finally to 
see that they would be destroyed completely to 
prevent their getting into circulation again. In 
addition, regulations were tightened up to prevent 
legitimate coupons from reaching black market 
operators. 

The mailing and \’erification centers were used 
also to handle other ration currency besides gaso- 
line coupons. 

The termination of the gasoline rationing pro- 
gram after V-J Day saw the sudden end of the 
traffic in illegal coupons and closed the problem 
of shutting off the uow^of counterfeit and stolen 
gasoline ration coupons.* A measure of the efFec- 
tiveness of this work, as an important part of the 
well-rounded anti-gasoline black market program 
of the Office, is to be found in the figures disclos- 
ing the total nation-wide circulation of counterfeit 
gasoline coupons. In November and December of 
1944, when the first complete figures became avail- 
able, the circulation of counterfeits averaged 5,- 
539,647 gallons per month. In July, 1945, the last 
month of complete figures, the circulation of coun- 
terfeits had dropped almost 94 percent to 362,118 
gallons, culminating a steady decline in circula- 
tion from the end of 1944. The gasoline counter- 
feit problem had thus been virtually liquidated 
before the end of rationing. 

The extreme shortage of meats during the early 
months of 1945 led to a meat black market of seri- 
ous proportions, with counterfeit red stamps wide- 
spread. The currency verification centers were use- 
ful in attacking this problem also, and an intensive 
enforcement campaign was carried on which led 
to numerous wests and criminal prosecutions both 
of traffickers in coupons and of business purchas- 
ers and users of illegal coupons. The Department 
of Justice promised immediate and \igorous prose- 
cudon of all black market cases, followed by sub- 
stantial jail sentences. 

Except for sugar, all OPA rationing operations 
ceased by the end of 1945. Removals from control 
after V-E Day were as follows: New and used 1942 
automobiles (July); all stoves, gasoline and fuel 
oil, processed foods, farm implement and indus- 
trial tires (August); firewood and coal in Pacific 


Northwest, rubber footwear, some cheeses (Sep- 
tember); canned milk, all oUier cheeses, new au- 
tomobiles, shoes (October); meats, fats, and oils 
(November); rubber tires (December 31). 

Removed from rationing control during 1944 
were: Canned grapefruit, soy beans, and mush- 
rooms, and canned and bottled ready-to-serve 
soups ( January ) ; lard ( later restored ). dried fhiits 
(March); typewriters, shortening ana oils (later 
restored) (April); citrus juices and frozen foods 
(June); laundry stoves and ranges (August); bi- 
cycles, dried beans, jams and jellies (September); 
coal and wood stoves (October). 

Leon Henderson, who had been OPA Adminis- 
trator for nearly two years, resigned on January 26, 
1943, and was succeeded by Prentiss Brown. On 
April 8 the President issued the “Hold-the-Line'' 
order under which the four-point program of tlie 
Office was announced by tne Administrator on 
April 30 and put into effect during the summer and 
fall of 1943. On November 8, Mr. Brown resigned 
and Chester Bowles, who had been General Man- 
ager since July, became the third OPA Adminis- 
trator. 

Organization. The OPA Administrator is ap- 
pointed by the President by and witli the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Assisting him is a Dep- 
uty Administrator in charge of operations, a Hear- 
ings Administrator, and se\ era! pohey advisory 
committees, together with an advisory and opera- 
tions staff, the latter headed by a deputy aamin- 
istrator for each department of cmerations. The 
Hearings Administrator is responsible to the Ad- 
ministrator on all matters relating to the hearing, 
determmation, and review of administrative pro- 
ceedings for tlie OPA. 

The advisory staff consists of tlie General Coun- 
sel who also acts as a legal adviser to the Admin- 
istrator; the Economic Advisor, who advises on the 
economic aspects of the Stabilization Program and 
the implementation of OPA policy; the Congres- 
sional Information Director, who provides contin- 
uing expeditious liaison between Congress and 
OPA; the Industry Advisory Committee Director, 
who is responsible for the execution and coordina- 
tion of this program; the Labor Relations Adviser, 
who clears all issues of labor policy and whose 
office services the labor policy committees; tlie 
Agricultural Relations Adviser, who is concerned 
with OPA relations with fanners; the Consumei 
Relations Adviser, who clears consumer problems, 
the Credit Policy Adviser, who maintains liaison 
with the Board of Gov'emors of the Federal Re- 
serve System on matters of consumer credit con- 
trol; and a Veterans* Relations Adviser to give aid 
on the problems of returning servicemen. 

The operations staff consists of the Depu^ Ad- 
ministrator in charge oi operations, six deputy 
administrators, each of whom is in charge of a 
department, and the field offices. To tlie DepuW 
A(uninistrator*s staff are attached the office of bud- 
get and planning, the office of personnel, the office 
of board management, and the office of administra- 
tive services. In addition there are an executive 
assistant and a number of special assistants to the 
Administrator who aid in coordinating agency- 
wide management functions. 

The Accounting Department supervises all ac- 
counting investigations. It is made up of four ac- 
counting divisions — field, industrial, consumei 
products, services and audits — and a financial re- 
porting division. 

The Price Department is responsible for estab- 
lishing, by^ regulation or order, maximum price reg- 
ulations to control commodity and service prices. 
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It consists of the Office of the Deputy Administra- 
tor for Price, composed of several special assistants 
to the Deputy, the Export-Import Office, a legal 
division, and seven operating divisions. Each di- 
vision in turn is made up of smaller units called 
branches, headed by a price executive or chief. 
The branches handle administration of pricing for 
specific groups of kindred items. The price divi- 
sions and branches are as follows: Food Price Di- 
vision (branches: Cereals, Feeds, and Aj^cultural 
Chemicals; Grocery Products; Meats, Fish, Fats, 
and Oils; Wholesale-Retail and Fruit and Vege- 
table; Poultry, Eggs, and Dairy Products; Miscella- 
neous Processed Foods; Restaurant Price); Con- 
sumer Goods Price Division (branches: Apparel; 
Appliance and Equipment; Home Furnishings; 
Housewares and Accessories* Distribution; Leatn- 
er, Fur, and Fibers; Textiles); Fuel Price Division 
(branches: Petroleum; Solid Fuels); Industrial Ma- 
terials Price Division (branches: Iron and Steel; 
Nonferrous Metals; Building Materials and Con- 
struction; Lumber; Metal Mining Analysis); In- 
dustrial Manufacturing Price Division (branches: 
Automotive; Rubber, Chemicals, and Drugs; Ma- 
chinery: Paper and Paper Products); Transporta- 
tion and Public Utilities Division (Branches: Trans- 
ortation; Public Utilities; Service Trades). The 
ranches in turn are divided into sections which 
handle homogeneous groups of items. Sometimes 
sections are still further subdivided into units. 

The Rationing Department at the end of 1945 
was made up of the Office of the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, a Legal Division, Division of Ration Cur- 
rency Control (branches: Ration Banking; Reports 
and Statistics; Inventory Control ) ; and 2 commod- 
ity divisions — Tire Rationing and Food Rationing. 
Food Rationing consisted of 3 branches — Indus- 
trial Users; Institutional Users; and Sugar. Each 
division is headed by a director. EflFective Janu- 
ary 5, 1946, this department was disestablished, 
the remaining function of sugar rationing being 
transferred to a sugar rationing office established in 
the Price Department. 

The Rent Department, headed by the Deputy 
Administrator for Rent, is organized into a Pro- 
gram Division, an Operations Division, and a Le- 
gal Division. Rent control is administered through 
an office in each of 483 Defense Rental Areas in 
the United States and Territories. 

The Enforcement Department, headed by the 
Deputy Administrator for Enforcement, consists 
of the Office of the Chief Investigator, a Litigation 
Division, and the following enforcement divisions: 
Apparel and Industrial Materials; Food; Rent and 
Durable Goods. 

The Information Department, which handles 
public information and education, is headed by 
the Deputy Administrator for Information. It has 
an Office of Program Planning’ and three divisions: 
Group and Educational Services, Editorial, and 
Field: 

There are 9 regional offices as follows: Region I, 
Bo.ston, Mass.: Region II, New York, New York; 
Region III, Cleveland, Ohio; Region IV, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Region V, Dallas, Texas; Region VI, Chicago, 
111.; Region VIL Denver, Colo.; Remon VIII, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Region IX, Washington, D.C. 
(Territories and Possessions). In addition, OPA 
had, at the end of December, 64 district offices and 
4 territorial offices which serve as primary points 
of supervision over the price control boards and 
tlie defense rental area offices. During 1945, 9 re- 
gional distribution and verification centers were 
operating for the jcontrol of ration currency. 

The war price and rationing boards, known 


after Januarv 4, 1946, as price control boards, ad- 
ministered tne rationing program at the consumer 
level and served as an ultimate point of contact 
between OPA and retailers on matters concerning 
price control. In January, 1945, there were 5,568 
such boards, but by the end of the year the num- 
ber had been cut to about 1,900. 

Local boards operate through “panels” estab- 
lished to handle various operating phases of the 
price and rationing programs. The ration panels 
issued ration books and ration coupons and cer- 
tificates direct to the public, determined what 
extra rations were needed for special cases desig- 
nated in the reflations, and performed other ra- 
tioning and administrative functions. The price 
panels have the important job of securing maxi- 
mum compliance with price regulations at the re- 
tail levels. They help to distribute regulations and 
explanatory price control material to retailers, hold 
trade meetings, and perform other educational 
functions. They also undertake regular surveys of 
prices and investigate consumer reports of viola- 
tion. The price panels' responsibility for retail com- 
pliance includes such major fields as restaurants, 
used passenger cars, services, etc. The most impor- 
tant continuing program of the price panel is the 
work done on retail food price control. Commodity 
panels, such as automotive panels, restaurant pan- 
els, etc. have been set up in metropolitan board 
areas, where the work-load is heaviest. Authority 
has also been delegated to the price panels to ne- 
gotiate with retailers in matters of consumer over- 
charges and to make recommendations to the dis- 
trict director on settlement of cases of consumer 
overcharges in which the price administrator has 
a statutory right of action. On V-J Day 8,337 pric e 
panels, with about 75,000 members, were active 
By the end of October the number of pnee panels 
had been reduced to 6,947. During the year these 
panels had made almost 4 million visits to retail 
stores for educational or checking purposes, and 
had disclosed over a million stores in violation. 

Local board members ^erve without pay. They 
are selected by State or local defense councils and 
their names are recommended to the Office of 
Price Administration for approval. 

Chester Bowles. 

PRISONS, PAROLE AND CRIME CONTROL. Reconversion. 

The war years offered many powerful incentives to 
men and women in prisons all over the United 
States to do something tangible and constructive to 
help win the war. Production of prison industries, 
the purchase of war bonds, blood bank donations, 
and other drives gave these isolated persons an op- 
portunity to identify themselves with the problems 
of a society to which they belonged and must re- 
turn. The discovery or peacetime equivalents to 
these wartime incentives is one of the important 
reconversion problems facing prison administrators 
today. 

Another is the spectre of a “crime wave” which 
may this time prove to be something more than a 
mirage created by a few sensational crimes and 
an hysterical press. All the elements that make for 
an increase in crime seem to be on the immediate 
horizon. Large numbers of returning soldiers right- 
fully proud of their own value but trigger-happy” 
and bitter toward shirkers, war-profiteers, and 
“two-timers”; displaced war-workers, new standards 
of monev values with their, inevitable injustices and 
many other problems of reconversion seem already 
to be breaking into a storm of lawlessness that 
will bring serious problems to prison administra- 
tors, police and courts. 
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Prison Population. Up to now, however, these 
factors have not been translated into any appreci- 
able increase in the prison population. According 
to Bureau of Census reports the total prison popu- 
lation at the end of 1940 approximated 180,000. 
In 1943, the prison population had decreased to a 
little over 131,000 at the end of that vear. On 
Dec. 31, 1944, - the prison population showed a 
further decrease to 127,000. This decrease in 
prison population' during the war years is striking. 
Whether this tendency has continued during 1945 
is unknown, since the prison population data is 
not available and no estimates nave been made. 

The probabilities are, however, that the low 
point has been reached and that the postwar era 
may witness an equally striking rise in prison pop- 
ulation. There are disturbing evidenc^ of those 
elements previously mentioned precipitating into 
a genuine crime-wave, particularly in the large 
metropolitan areas. In the space of 78 days in New 
York City alone, 69 murders were committed. The 
rise in juvenile delinquency and the number of 
youtliful offenders has been given wide publicity. 

Army and Navy Corradional Pregramt. Probably 
the most striking development in tlie correctional 
field during 1945 has been the rapid expansion of 
the correctional programs of both the Army and 
Navy. As of Nov. 1, 1945, the Army had a total of 
34,766 prisoners and the Navy a total of 16,070 
prisoners. Faced with inadequate facilities, inexpe- 
rienced personnel, and an exceedingly rapid rate 
of commitment, the task of building an adequate 
program was overwhelming. Unhindered by many 
traditional restrictions and with the assistance of 
some of the most prominent leaders in the civil 
correctional field, the Army and Navy programs 
soon showed rapid progress. From Dec'ember, 1942, 
through Nov. 1, 1945, a total of 16,915 Army 
general prisoners were honorably restored to mili- 
tary duty. In general, both Army and Navy Cor- 
rections Divisions followed the lead of the well es- 
tablished philosophy of individualized diagnosis 
and treatment, construction and administration of 
institutions. 

After the cessation of hostilities in Aug^t, 1945, 
the War Department formulated a procedure which 
provided for the reexamination of the sentences of 
all general prisoners through tlie operation of spe- 
cial clemency boards. The chairman of the special 
board that determined its broad pohcies with re- 
ject to the proper sentences for Army cases was 
first the Hon. Sherman Minton, U. S. Circuit Judge 
and former Senator from Indiana, and later Mr. 
Justice Owen Roberts, recently retired from the 
Supreme Court of the United States. These gen- 
tlemen in consultation with high-ranking Army 
officers have reviewed typical cases of convicted 
soldiers and recommended to the Secretary of War 
such revisions in the more or less hastily-imposed 
sentences of Army Courts-Martial as seemed to 
them appropriate. These decisions when and as 
approved by the Secretary of War, establish the 
bench-marks which will be used by reviewing 
boards in determining the need for clemency in 
particular cases. 

The Navy's coxrectional program has gone 
through a similar rapid grow^. The number of 
general courts-martial prisoners had increased 
8000 during the fiscal year to a total of 14,524 and 
by November 1, 1945 had leapt to 16,070. Paral- 
leling the Army procedures, the Secretary of the 
Navy established the Naval Clemency and Prison 
Inspection Board headed by Vice Admiral J. K. 
Taussig. A review of all cases committed for purely 
military offenses is being made each six months. 


Progratt in Stains. In State prison systems, the 
year was filled with plans for post-war eroansion 
and improvement in both institutional facilities 
and programs. A few states began actual operations 
under new and forward looking legislation. 

New York led the States this year in new cor- 
rectional legislation. Under the laws of 1945, there 
was enacted a comprehensive and propessive pro- 
gram for improvement in both the field of correc- 
tional administration and control of juvenile de- 
linauency. One statute, known as the Youth Act, 
authorized the establishment of local youth Bu- 
reaus, recreation and education projects, and gen- 
eral guidance for the development, protection and 
security of children. The act also created a tem- 
porary State Commission to assist local agencies in 
reventing juvenile delinquency and to reimburse 
alf the cost of any local community program 
which the Commission approves. 

Another New York statute provides that no 
child subject to the laws of the Childrens' Courts 
may be detained or committed to any jail, peni- 
tentiary, or lock-up or in any place where he may 
come in contact with previous offenders. Recent 
legislation also provides for a Reception Center 
at the Elmira Reformatory where all male offenders 
between the .ages of 16 and 21 will be committed 
by the Courts for diagnosis and designation to the 
proper institution. 

A marked advance in parole was made by the 
passage of a law unifying the nine separate parole 
systems in the State under a State Board of 
Paroles within the Department of Corrections. 

The Wisconsin legislature took active measure 
to improve the treatment of offenders in that state 
by authorizing a $600,000 diagnostic center at 
Madison. The center when constructed will fur- 
nish complete information concerning offenders 
committed by the courts. The center is to be oper- 
ated jointly by the State Department of Puhlic 
Welfare and the Medical School of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The State of Maryland approved l^slation to 
provide indeterminate sentences for offenders be- 
tween the ages of 16 to 25 years. The Women's 
Prison and the State Penal Farm will be converted 
into Reformatories for the incarceration of these 
youthful offenders. A second law revised the Ju- 
\'enile Court statute, setting up a probation system, 
abolishing the jurisdiction of the obsolete Magis- 
trate's Court in juvenile cases, and vesting it in the 
circuit courts. The age limit of juveniles is raised 
to 18 years and jurisdiction extends to dependent, 
delinquent, neglected and feeble-minded children. 

This by no means exhausts the list of states ac- 
tive in the improvement of their correctional pro- 
grams. California, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Georgia are instances of states which are now 
building on foundations of legislation laid pre- 
viously. 

Accent on Youth. In practically all plans, programs, 
and statutes relating to correctional work and in 
crime control, the most notable element has been 
the emphasis on the youth. Public pressure for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency has made itself 
felt in concrete ways. 

The whole youth problem is highlighted by sta- 
tistics showing that me age of persons arrested and 
imprisoned decreased sharply in the past few 
years. Statistics published by the Federsd Bureau 
of Investigation reveal that in the first six months 
of 1945, 21.4 percent of all persons arrested were 
under 21 years of age as compared to 19.2 percent 
in the first six months of the previous year. Arrests 
for juvenile girls for crimes against property in- 
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creased 9^ percent and arrests for boys for crimes 
against persons increased 23.8 percent. In the fed- 
eral prison system the percentage of commitments 
under 20 years of age rose from 8.5 peri'ent in 
1941 to 15.2 percent in 1945. 

Selective Service Vlelatert. The problem of tlie 
Selective Service Act violators in the Federal pris- 
ons became somewhat more acute with the end of 
the war. At the end of the fiscal year 1945, there 
were 4,703 such violators in prison, although the 
commitment rate declined by one-third. Some effort 
has been made by groups of conscientious objectors 
for die release of Selective Service violators or for 
a grant of general amnesty. This has apparently 
met with little public support. 

For nearly four years the Attorney General has 
been empowered under the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order 8641 to grant special paroles to Selec- 
tive Service violators recommend^ by the Direc- 
tor of the Selecti^'e Service System. During the 
past year 712 such paroles were granted as com- 
pared to 847 during the previous three and a half 
years. 

Probation and Parolo. This year seems to have 
been an active year for consideration and passage 
of legislation in the correctional field. Although 
much of the legislation proposed dealt with tlie 
youthful offender, a good deal of it was devoted 
to probation and parole. While much of the pro- 
posed legislation failed to pass the respective state 
legislatures the nature of the proposals themselves 
IS significant. 

In Colorado, for example, bills were introduced 
to allow the judge to place persons on probation, 
without the concurrence of flie prosecuting attor- 
ney, and to create a State probation and parole 
system. The National Probation Association pre- 
ared tlie draft of these bills on request of the 
tate Bar Association, but they failed to pass. In 
Connecticut, bills to establish State-wide adminis- 
tration of adult probation and a youth correction 
authority were pending in the State legislature. 

The Florida legislature failed to pass a bill es- 
tablishing a juvenile court in each county not 
having a separate court, to have exclusive and 
ori^m jurisdiction of dej^endent and delinquent 
children under seventeen. The bill also provided 
for the appointment of a State director of juv enile 
probation. In Michigan, a little progress was 
achieved when the prohibition against using proba- 
tion for persons having been twice convicted of a 
felony was eliminated. 

A bill to establish a State board of adult proba- 
tion and parole and to authorize the use of proba- 
tion, parole and suspended sentence was passed by 
the House in the Montana legislattire but killed in 
the Senate. In Nevada, the powers and duties of 
the State Board of Pardon and Parole Commis- 
sioners were enlarged, giving them the power to 
employ one or more parole officers. 

Among the legislation passed in New York one 
bill gave the State Board of Parole the power to 
issue a certificate of good conduct to any person 
previously convicted in that state of a crime, who 
thereafter conducts himself in a manner warrant- 
ing such a grant, and if such conduct has con- 
tinued for a period of no less than five consecutive 
years. Persons who hold such certificates or who 
nave been pardoned may have business or profes- 
sional licenses restored to them. These laws affect 
the right to receive an alcoholic beverage license, 
to practise medicine, to be licensed as a private 
detective, and the franchise to vote. 

In Wisconsin, a bill eliminating the necessity 
for the approval of the Governor, with reference 


to paroles granted by the Department of Public 
Welfare to inmates of the State Reformatory or the 
Industrial House for Women, became law. 

James V. Bennett. 

PROCUREMENT DIVISION. A Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Treasury which procures supplies 
and services for the Government and controls the 
disposition of government property, exclusive of 
realty. In addition to its usual peacetime activities, 
the Division now maintains and replenishes stocks 
of strategic and critical war materials, buys prod- 
ucts for Lend-Lease and for relief distribution 
through the Red Cross. Federal Business Associa- 
tions located in the lar^r centers of the United 
States function as agencies of the Procurement Di- 
vision to promote cooperation among the local fed- 
eral activities with the object of effecting economies 
and increasing efficiency in the transaction of rou- 
tine business of the Government, as well as assist- 
ing in various projects of the Procurement Division 
as requested. A Price Adjustment Board renego- 
tiated war contracts consummated by the Procure- 
ment Division. Director of Procurement: Clifton E. 
Mack. 

PRODUaiON AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION: An 

agency of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
created Aug. 18, 1945, which consolidated several 
existing agencies. It consists of 10 commodity 
branches, 8 functional branches, a Field Service 
branch, 4 staff offices, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion. One commodity branch exists for each of the 
following: cotton, dairy products, fruits and vege- 
tables, grain, li\estock, poultry, special commodi- 
ties. sugar, and tobacco. Each branch is responsible, 
with respect to the commodities o\ er which it has 
jurisdiction, for production, adjustment, purchases, 
subsidies, Joans, processing, price support, and 
distribution. It may establish programs to effect 
economies in processing and marketing of food. It 
may cooperate with inoustry and other agencies of 
the Department in de\eloping new or substitute 
products. It supenises market news services and 
maintains standards by means of inspection and 
grading. Admini.strator; J. B. Hutson. 

PROTECTION AND SALVAGE OF ARTISTIC AND HISTORIC 
MONUMENTS IN WAR AREAS, Amtrican Commiitien 
for. A Commis.sion announced by the U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, Aug. 20, 1943, which functions in 
conjunction with the War Department, State De- 
partment, and other government agencies, as well 
as with various museums, universities, and scholars, 
for the conservation of works of art and monuments 
in war areas. It is also charged with the duty of 
urging the restitution of works of art and archives 
appropriated by the Axis powers or individuals 
acting under their authority or consent. The Com- 
mission cooperates with similar committees of other 
countries, or of the United Nations, in furtherance 
of those objectives. Chairman: Justice Owen J 
Roberts. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. Many months be- 
fore V-E or V-J Day the Church through its Na- 
tional Council laid careful plans for its postwar 
strategv, and on May 1 launched its Reconstruction 
and Advance Fund. This effort has a two-fold pur- 
pose: 1. The creation of appreciation for the mis- 
siona^ work of the Church throughout the world, 
and the relationship between that work — the es- 
tablishment of a world-wide Christian fellowship — 
and a lasting peace. 2. The raising of a minimum 
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uf five million dollars for reconstruction in areas 
overrun by the war — China, Japan, the Philippines 
— and for advance in war areas and other strategic 
centers — among Negroes m the United States, in 
Latin America, and Liberia, and in the Armed 
Forces. 

The Reconstruction and Advance Fund, without 
precedent in the Episcopal Church, will reach its 
climax on February 3, 1946, when every parish in 
the United States will make an every-member can- 
vass to secure money to carry out Uie program. By 
that time it is expected Cnurch people will be 
better informed about the Church s mission than 
ever before, as a result of the intensiv e educational 
program inaugurated m May, which is a primary 
purpose of tlie campaign. 

During the closing months of the war, chap- 
lains of die Church served with tlie Armed Forces, 
sharing with their men all the hardships and perils 
of nioderii war, as is e\idenced by these official 
statistics; 

Army Navy 

Killed in a<^lioii (3 2 

Died from other cHusefl 

Decorated for valor 56 0 

Tlie chaplains* ministry docs not end witli the 
cessation or fighting but continues throughout the 
days of occupation and peace; often a more diffi- 
cult task than during actual combat. Nor does the 
ministry stop with meeting the fighting man’s un- 
mediate need or problem. In cooperation with the 
Church at home, chaplains have presented to their 
men the Church, either in its ordained ministry 
or its world-wide mission, as a vocation. Many men 
ha^'e already indicated their purpose to make this 
their life work. 

During 1945 changes in tlie House of Bishops 
were especially numerous. Twelve new bishops 
were consecrated, including three Missionary Bish- 
ops: R. H. Gooden (Panama Canal Zone), Bra\id 
W. Harris (Liberia), and Arthur B. Kmsolving II 
(Arizona). The other new bishops with the excep- 
tion of Thomas H. Wright (East Carolina), Wil- 
liam R. Moody (Lexington), Henry I. Louttit 
(Suffragan, South Florida), and Alfred L. Banyard 
(Suffragan, New Jersey) were all Coadjutor Bish- 
ops; Donald B. Aldrich (Michigan), Conrad H. 
Gesner (South Dakota), Frederick L. Barry (Al- 
bany), C. A\ery Mason (Dallas), and John E. 
Hines (Texas). 

Three bishops died during the year; the Rt. Rev. 
H. P. Almon Abbott (Lexington), the Rt. Rev. 
Julius W. Atwood (retired, Arizona), and the Rt 
Rev. Frank E. Touret (retired, Idaho). 

The National Council’s Department of Piomo- 
tion continued to utilize radio and motion pictures 
as media for proclaiming the Church’s message. Its 
second professional sound motion picture. Thy 
Will Be Done, was released in the autumn and met 
witli instant success. The Religious Film Associa- 
tion accorded it its highest rating. Tlie Department 
was also taking a leading part in the organization 
of a Protestant film association for tlie production 
of more and better motion pictures. In radio, the 
Church continued its participation in Columbia’s 
Church of the Air, Mutual's Radio Chapel; stimu- 
lated use of local stations; and produced a second 
series of transcriptions for radio broadcast under 
the general title, The Living People. This series of 
nine transcriptions was directly related to the 
Church’s annual Every Member Canvass and dem- 
onstrated the National Council’s use of modern 
media. 

The Church took a leading part in the Natioiul 
Clothing Drives and the Church Christmas Pack- 


ages for distressed peoples in Europe and Asia. 
Through the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World 
Relief, Episcopalians gave in excess of $50,000 for 
the succor of afflicted peoples, and were organizing 
to participate actively in the material aid pro^ams 
of the World Council of Churches and the Cnurch 
Committee for Relief in Asia. 

During the year, Church people in the United 
States received new impressions and deeper un- 
derstanding of the world-wide fellowship to which 
they belonged, through visits of distinguished 
churchmen from overseas. Chief among these were 
the Bishop of Melanesia, the Rt. Rev. Walter H. 
Baddeley; the Bishop of Tanganyika- the Rt. Re\ . 
George A. Chambers, Bishop of Chichester; the Rt. 
Rev. G. K. A. Bell, wlio came to America ior 
meetings of the Executive Committee of the World 
Council of Churches; and Dr. P'rancis C. M. Wei, 
president of Central China College, who came as 
the first visiting Henry R. Luce Professor of World 
Christianity of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

The General Convention, the central legislative 
body of the Church which meets triennially, will 
convene for its 55th session on September 10, 1946 
in Philadelphia, instead of San Francisco as pre- 
viously announced. Between sessions of the Gen- 
eral Convention, tlie affairs of the Churcli are con- 
ducted by the National Council. 

The headquarters of the National Coimcil, which 
is the board of directors of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society, are in the Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
The official magazine is Forth, William E. Leidt, 
Editor. President of the National Council is the 
Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, formerly Bishop 
of Virginia. 

The total number of communicants of the Epis- 
copal Church in 7,818 parishes and missions was 
1,568,152. Baptized persons numbered 2,269,962. 
Clergy numbered 6,449, and 209 priests were or- 
dained during the year. In the Church (Sunday) 
Schools 394,456 pupils were enrolled. Baptisms 
during the year reached 86,410 and confirmations 
68 , 868 . 

PSYCHIATRY. Now tliat the phase of war dominated 
by armed combat between tlie Allies and the Axis 
powers is at an end. the lessons of psychiatric ex- 
perience may contribute their mite toward an im- 
derstanding of the human mentality that makes 
wars possible. 

The most humiliating realization of all is tlie 
fact that progress — if by progress is meant tlie 
attainment of a peaceful way of life devoted to the 
increase of knowledge and skills and tlie enhance- 
ment of cidtural values — has not to date been 
demonstrated. The concept of progress must in the 
main be restricted to technological advances. 
Hitherto man has been more c-oncemed with what 
he can do than with what he can be. Man's nature 
is reflected in his behavior, and war making re- 
flects the nature and mentality of the makers of 
war. Their behavior represents for peace-loving 
peoples a primitive stage of social evolution. 

World War II has not only discounted the idea 
of social progress on a world scale by exposing 
the bestial that may be in men, to outward seem- 
ing like other men, who come to occupy the seats 
of power; it has also revealed as nev^er before the 
nature and quality of the existing human stock as 
a vv'hole, both its admirable and its regrettable 
characteristics. 

It has been a shock to the nublic to learn of tlie 
huge number of men reiected for military service 
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because of psychiatric findings; it has been further 
disturbing to know that even after such extensive 
exclusions the ratio of discharges from the service 
because of psychiatric disorders should be so high. 
Appel (Amer, Journal of Psychiatry, Jan. 1946) 
reports, from data Compiled by Selective Service 
System, that during the period Jan. 1, 1942- 
June 30, 1945, nearly 1,750,000 men were rejected 
for service in the Amy, Navy, Marine Corps, etc. 
because of neuropsychiatric disorders. This repre- 
sented 12 percent of all men examined and 37 
percent of tnose rejected for all causes. 

The breakdown of these rejections showed three 
major groups: mental deficiency 33 percent, psy- 
choneurosis 31 percent, psychopathic personality 
21 percent. These figures are approximate. 

Coming now to discharges during service we 
note that separations from the Army for ps^hia- 
tric reasons fall into two categories: (a) Those 
granted medical discharge, (b) those classified as 
non-medical (psychopathic personality, mental de- 
ficiency and certain other conditions). During the 
334 year period ending June 30, 1945, there were 

320.000 men given medical discharges from the 
Army because of neuropsychiatric oisabilitv (41 
percent of all medical discharges). In addition 

137.000 men were discharged for psychiatric rea- 
sons under a non-medical category, making a total 
of 457,000 men separated from the Army for neuro- 
psychiatric disorders. 

It is pointed out, however, tliat disability in the 
military sense is not the same as disability in 
civilian life, and that accordingly many of those 
considered unfit for military service were not dis- 
qualified for civilian occupations; likewise that 
of the men discharged for psychiatric reasons many 
would doubtless never have been recorded as 
casualties in civil life. 

Critics of war psychiatry have not^been lacking 
both without ana within the medical profession 
and in and out of the Army. It has been urged 
that too many men were exempted from military 
service because of alleged psycholomcal or per- 
sonality difficulties, that the very empnasis on psy- 
chiatric screening tended to increase the material 
to be screened, and that too many neurotics and 
psychopaths were released from the Army instead 
of being disciplined into good soldiers. A comment 
on this Tatter point is the fact mentioned above that 
30 percent of the men who failed to become or 
continue as good soldiers because of psychiatric 
conditions were discharged on administrative 
grounds and in a non-medical category. 

It has been suggested, for example, that ‘There 
were no psychiatric casualties on Malta because 
there were no psychiatrists.” Although there was 
no service psychiatrist on the island during the 
siege. Dr. Robin Lees, who was on Malta from 
February, 1942, to March, 1944, declares ( Lancet. 
Jan. 13, 1945) that there were many psychiatric 
cases. Further, Brigadier Tunbridge reporting 
{.Lancet, Nov. 10, 1945) “Psychiatric Experiences 
of a General Physician in Malta” from September, 
1941, to June, 1943, on the basis of routine out- 
patient medical consultations, states that “approxi- 
mately 50 percent of all out-patient cases wowed 
evidences of a major psychiatric disorder either 
primary or secondary.' The greater number of 
these were psychoneuroses which constituted “at 
least 30 percent of all medical out-patient consulta- 
tions.” These estimates are not very different from 
those from other theatres. In general the health 
and morale of the troops were good and their 
stamina and achievements under conditions of ex- 
ceptional stress demonstrated uniquely the vital 


importance of leadership. It was “He,” Field- 
Marshal Viscount Gort, VC, Governor of Malta, 
to whom this credit was due. 

The main psychiatric problem throughout the 
war and in every area was the condition called 
neurosis; its prevention and treatment was the 
major task of the army psychiatrist, a task shared 
substantially by every medical officer. In this war 
particular emphasis was laid upon preventive 
measures, from initial screening, through training 
and up to the moment of combat. In fliese latter 
stages not only medical officers but also command- 
ing officers and N.C.Os. often played a significant 
part. 

Treatment of war neurosis consisted essentially 
in some variety of psychotherapy. Two words fre- 
quently encountered in the literature are “narco- 
analysis” (British) and “narcosyntliesis” (Ameri- 
can). By definition these words should mean op- 
posite processes, but in practice they amounted 
to the same thing. The method is a combination 
of the narcotizing effect of a barbiturate admin- 
istered intravenously, and suggestion, the latter 
being the key-note of all psychotherapy by what- 
ever name it may be called. When under partial 
narcosis the patients are encouraged to “abreact,” 
i.e. to talk out their distressing battle experiences. 
While many patients have undoubtedly been 
helped by Uiis procedure (Grinker and Spiegel: 
War Neuroses. Blakiston. 1945), it has the dis- 
advantage of any method that tends to become 
standardized ana to be applied indiscriminately 
to all cases. The prime requisite of psychotherapy 
IS individualization. McNeel points out (Am J. 
Psychiat., Jan., 1946) that simpler forms of psycho- 
tlierapy accomplish equally good results and he is 
inclined to doubt the general applicability of the 
abreaction technique. It is the experience of the 
ages that neurotic symptoms may be relieved by 
the greatest variety, even the most bizarre, of 
procedures. The essentials are the personality, au- 
thority and manner of the therapist and what may 
be called the curative atmosphere of the clinical 
setting in which the treatment is applied. One may 
peruse with profit Sir Arthur Hurst's letter to the 
British Medical Journal (Mar. 6, 1943) in which 
he comments upon certain current fantastic 
theories as to the basis of neurosis and procedures 
for its relief. “My experience in tlie war of 1914- 
18," writes Sir Arthur, “and especially at Seale 
Hayne Military Hospital for Functional Nervous 
Disorders with its 350 patients and 10 medical 
officers, was that the war neuroses responded very 
well to simple psychotherapy in the form of ex- 
planation, persuasion and re-education. ... A 
much smaller experience in the present war has 
not led me to alter my opinion.” 

Group psychotherapy was rather extensively re- 
sorted to in the exigencies of war. This was not a 
new technique; it had been experimented with in 
various clinics for a number of years, on the theory 
that patients with common problems could profit 
by group discussion of these problems under the 
leadership of the physician. It was largely llie 
goad of necessity, however, that prompted the use 
of this procedure among the troops where it served 
a useful purpose. What place it will take under 
peacetime conditions remains to be seen. It has 
aroused sufficient interest to lead to the organiza- 
tion of an American association for the study and 
promotion of group therapy. A symposium on 
various aspects of the subject appeared in the 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry (Oct., 1944). 

There has been unfortunately considerable 
alarmist publicity about the needs of returning 
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service men from the standpoint of mental health. 
Notoriously neat wars are followed by social un- 
rest and dislocation in many directions, involving 
service men as well as others. The recent war is 
patently no exception. To meet the needs of men 
from the armed forces, mental hygiene chnics and 
counselling centers have been set up by the gov- 
ernment and local agencies in all parts of the 
c*ountry. Rennie (Am, J. Psychiat. Jan., 1945) deals 
comprehensively with the subject of psychiatric 
rehabilitation therapy as developed at me New 
York Hospital. The May, 1945, issue of Diseases of^ 
the Nervous System is given over entirely to “A 
Symposium on the Problem of Rehabilitation of 
Neuropsychiatric War Casualties.” That more psy- 
chiatrists are needed throughout the country has 
long been known. Perhaps a greater need is for 
closer attention on the part of medicine as a whole 
to the personality of patients and the psycholo^cal 
factors in, and reactions to, illness and disability. 

Psychopathic reactions among populations in 
liberated countries are discussed by Meerloo of 
Holland (Lancet, Apr. 7, 1945). He speaks of the 
baneful consequences of the long-continued Nazi 
propaganda infection, plus the eftects of fear, star- 
vation and exhaustion. Characteristic and wide- 
spread symptoms were a restless apatliy and loss 
of initiative, intense suspiciousness and anxiety, 
often with aggressiveness. For five years murder, 
treason, deceit, black markets, perverted bestiality 
have been part of tlie real world of childhood, 
whose demoralization will constitute a senous edu- 
cational problem. Meerloo comments that as the 
recovery of social health will be slow, pohtical 
stability will be delayed 

Nichols (/. Meat Sri., Oct., 1944) compared 
the reactions of native African troops with those of 
the socalled civilized races. When the chiefs were 
told to supply a certain number of men as soldiers, 
the men responded as a matter of course. There 
were no conscientious objectors. Communal con- 
sciousness and tnbal spirit prevailed. Their be- 
havior as soldiers presented a striking contrast to 
their previous care-free lethargic village life. When 
neuroses developed they showed characteristically 
dramatic sensory and motor symptoms of hysteria, 
most of which responded fairly promptly to treat- 
ment. No case of true anxiety was observed in this 
primitive race. This was accounted for by their 
simple, direct and objective mental habits. 

Intimately related to the problems of rehabilita- 
tion are those of mental hygiene in industry which 
has been receiving much attention during the past 
year. A series of articles in Mental Hygiene (Jan. 
and July, 1945) deals with various phases of the 
subject. All emphasize the importance of considera- 
tion for the workers point of view, of avoiding 
paternalism on the part of management, of pro- 
moting by all and every means the spirit of team- 
work and a quality of morale comparable to that 
of the best led combatant units overseas. The 
worker should find satisfaction in his work and 
take pride in his accomplishment over and above 
its monetary rewards. This involves job analysis. 

The incorporation of psychiatiy into the medical 
services of industrial plants is a favorable develop- 
ment. It is not a new phenomenon but has only 
recently received wider and more serious appre- 
ciation. The initial eflPort to introduce psychiatry 
into industry on a large scale was made by Ander- 
son for R. H. Macy and Co. in New York City 
some 20 years ago. This work was continued for 
several years and was reviewed and discussed by 
Anderson in the Centennial issue of the American 
Journal of Psychiatry (1944). 


Himler and Eadie have set up mental hygiene 
programs in two of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion plants that offer considerable promise. In 
such a program Himler (Ment, Hyg. Jan., 1945) 
lays stress upon suitable foreman-worker contacts, 
to promote which foremen should receive instruc- 
tion "presented in every-day language, given from 
a practical, common-sense point of view, tied in 
with their current problems.” The great issue in 
mental hygiene in industry is the mte^ation of the 
individud in the social group to which he belongs 
— ^the industrial group — with all that the term 
'integration' implies. The indications are clear 
enough but the diflBculties are great; for one thing 
is the fact, as Markuson points out (Ment. Hyg., 
Jan., 1945), that over 60 percent of the nation's 
workers are employed in plants with a population 
of less than 500, in which adequate medical serv- 
ices are lacking. 

In entering the industrial field, psychiatry and 
mental hygiene have to walk warily; they en- 
counter in many quarters the same prejudice and 
opposition as, pnncipally initially, in the armed 
forces. It is recalled that Elton Mayo ("Human 
Factors in an Industrial Civilization^') arbitrarily 
and somewhat self-contradictorily ruled out the 
need for psychiatrists in industry, insisting that 
human relations problems in the industrial group 
are not "mental aisorders” and should be handled 
by foremen and personnel and employment inter- 
viewers. With such a statement one may agree in 
the mam, but it is important that personnel work- 
ers should be imbued with the principles of inter- 
viewing and handling men that the psychiatrist 
has found to be not merely good but indispensable 
in his practice. At the same time he will agree with 
Solby (Ment. Hyg. July 1945) that one of the 
tasks is to differentiate between ‘psychoneurosis' 
and more or less similar behavior patterns resulting 
from situational maladjustments which may be 
readily corrected. 

It is noteworthy that Cronin, Solby and Wilder 
(Public Health Reports, Nov. 9, 1945) have re- 
ported "a mental hygiene program initiated in 
Government departments anci agencies for Federal 
employees, . . . with basic suggestions for a 
psychiatric program in industry.” The report stems 
from experience of the mental hygiene unit of tlie 
employees' health service, U. S. Public Health 
Service, in Washington, during its first year of 
operation (Dec. 1943-Dec. 1944). 

The most important move toward resolving the 
sychiatric problems in industry has been initiated 
y the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Having in mind the interests of war veterans and 
war workers and their re-absorption into peacetime 
industry, a subcommittee (Chairman C. C. Bur- 
lingame) of the medical advisory committee of the 
NAM spent a year in intensive study in many in- 
dustrial plants throughout the country. The report 
of this subcommittee, "Readjustment to Civilian 
Jobs” (1945) IS a sound, comprehensive and con- 
servative statement of the problem, and furnishes 
a program that bids fair to become standard pro- 
cedure. A strong point in this report is the note of 
caution it sounds against exaggerating theprob- 
lem, "seeing trouble where none exists.” This is 
timely in view of the overplus of alarmist writings 
about the rehabilitation of war-wracked veterans. 
The report is one of psychiatry's best contributions 
to social welfare. 

Mental hygiene is making strides in industry; 
but so long as strikes continue, it still has far to go. 

In the clinical field the interrelations of somatic 
and psychologic factors and symptoms of illness 
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continue to be widely discussed. Halliday iPsy- 
chosom, Med., May, 1945) surveys the incidence 
in Britain of “psychosomatic affections” during the 
present century up to the outbreak of war — ^peptic 
ulcer and gastritis, psychbneurosis, the hyperten* 
sive cardiovascular disorders, diabetes. He found 
that diseases in whidi the physical aspects of the 
environment were highly significant tended to 
decrease, whereas those in which the psychologi- 
cal features of the environment were of etiologic 
hnportance tended to increase. There was an up- 
ward trend in the psychosomatic affections during 
the period surveyed, most marked in the younger 
age moups. “In peptic ulcer and also perham in 
the nvTpertenshe disorders the upward trend in- 
volved males only.” Regarding clianges in sex 
incidence Halliday observes: “The diseases which 
preponderated in females during the late 19lh 
century (peptic ulcer, exophtliaimic goitre — also 
perhaps hysteria and essential hypertension) be- 
came manifested increasingly during the 20th cen- 
tury in males, whereas the diseases which prepon- 
derated in males (diabetes, suicide) became mani- 
fested increasingly in females.” 

Psychosomatic problems in optlithalmology are 
the subject of a symposium ( /. Clin. Psychopathol.y 
Jan.-Apr., 1945) with eight participants. Hartman 
insists that more time should be given to eye ex- 
aminations in order to evaluate the personal side 
of the case. “Both the ophthalmologists and the 
patients who come to them with visual symptoms 
must understand that the eye is not isolated but 
part of the whole body and to some extent con- 
trolled by the psyche.” Kronenberg deals with 
psychogenic factors in disturbances of Msion and 
points to the necessi^ of close cooperation between 
ophthalmologist ancl psychiatrist in such cases 
Psychosomatic factors in glaucoma, in disturbances 
of eye movements, in exophthalmos, in control of 
pupillary movements and in the function of the 
lacnrymal glands are discussed by other partici- 
pants. 

Among the commoner symptoms for which p.i- 
tients seek medical help are weakness and fatiga- 
bility, which may be of organic or non-organic 
origin or both. Allan ( Journal A.M.A , Apr. 14, 
1945, and Netv Eng. J. Med. Sept. 21, 1944) found 
from examination of 300 patients with these com- 
plaints that 20 percent were attributable to physi- 
cal causes and 80 percent to nersous conditions. 
Of the latter he felt tliat less than 1 of 5 was due 
to nemosis in tlie strict sense; a few patients 
showed simple mental depression; the majority 
be classified as **benign nervousness,” due mainly 
to unusual stress from extrinsic factors. “The per- 
son with ‘beni^ ner\'ousness' feels pleased if told 
that the examination shows no physical disorder; 
the neurotic person is disappointed.” While all 
these cases present problems that are psychiatric 
by definition, most benign nervous conditions 
should be treated, as tlie autlior convincingly 
points out, by the general physician. Indeed he 
argues that certain techniques of tihe specialists 
may be undesirable. “The fact that a patient has a 
nervous complaint does not justify intru.sion into 
all the recesses of his private life. . . . Contrary 
to the idea, currently popular, that past emotional 
and psycholomc trauma should be brought to 
light, it should be asserted that it is often better 
to avoid such remembrance.” This view of an in- 
ternist at least deserves consideration. 

The subject of geriatrics, dealing with disabilities 
of the aging process in which mental conditions 
play 80 large a part, is gradually and belatedly re- 
ceiving greater attention. An entire number of 


Neurdnio (SSo Paulo, Brazil. Apr., 1945) is de- 
voted to a symposium on the subject consisting of 
32 abstracts of articles ancient and modem fmm 
various countries prepared by Carvalhal Ribas. 

In recent years preoccupation witii psycho- 
pathology and somatopsvchic problems has meant 
comparative neglect of the field of neuropathology 



which held out so much promise in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. The field has greatly 
expanded however and this basic study is as mod- 
em today as the shock therapies. No longer limited 
mainly to the gross and microscopic anatomy of 
dead tissues, the present status of neuropathology 
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as a composite discipline in which investigations in 
structural pathology, experimental pathmogy and 
experimental physiopathology of the nervous sys- 
tem all play their parts in ducidating psychiatric 
problems, is clearly set forth by Ferraro (Psyckiat. 
Quart, Apr. 1945;. 

Finally a word about eugenic sterilization. This 
measure designed primarily for the limitation of 
mental defect is oiscussea by Gamble (Am. /. 
Psychiat, Nov. 1945) from the standpoint of the 
spread of state legislation. The oldest law that has 
remained in eflFect to date was passed in California 
in 1909, and that State has applied it in the great- 
est number of cases — 16,332 to Jan. 1, 1944 
(nearly 40 percent of the 41,928 reported for the 
United States ) . 

Twenty-nine states now have sterilization laws. 
On the basis of the total number of cases per 100,- 
000 population to Jan. 1, 1944, Delaware has been 
the most active state ( 238 sterilizations ) . Now fol- 
low California (221), Virginia (169), Kansas 
(158), Oregon (145), N. Dakota (112), S. Da- 
kota ( 103), New Hampshire (98). The least active 
states were Georgia (9), Alabama (8), S. Caro- 
lina (4), Arizona (4), Idaho (3), W. Virginia (2). 

Clarence B. Farr\r. 

PSYCHOLOGY. The American Psychological As- 
sociation, The Amprican Association for Applied 
Psychology, and several other organizations of 
professional psychologists have consolidated to ad- 
vance psychology as a science and a profession. 
Common business functions ha\e been delegated 
to a central execubve office, but the various in- 
terest groups retain autonomy in their separate 
divisions. The new organization bears the name 
of the American Psychological Association. Eveity 
region and e\ery division has a representati\ e in 
the governing council. 

Among new books are: Psychology for the 
Armed SeroiceA, edited by E. G. Boring (Wash- 
ington, D, G.: Infantry Journal); Experimental 
Psychology: A Study in Method by E. Greenwood 
(New York: King’s Crown Press); The Whole 
Man by C. N. Bittle (Milwaukee: Bruce); His- 
tory of Psychology from the Standpoint of a 
Thotnist by R. E. Brennan (New York: Macmil- 
lan); Psychology for Nurses by B. V. Cunninaham 
(New York: Appleton-Century ) ; and Psychdogy: 
Principles ana Applications by T. L. Engle 
(Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book), a text for second- 
ary students. Psuchology of Invention in the Math- 
ematical Field by J. Hadamard (Princeton Univ. 
Press) analyses the creative thinking processes. 

Physiological Psycholofy. M. B. Arnold nnds evi- 
dence that there are “at least three different physio- 
logical states corresponding to diree different emo- 
tions: fear, with predominantly sympathetic ex- 
citation; anger, with strong parasympauietic excita- 
tion; and excitement, with moderate parasympa- 
thetic,” the latter being the most favorable condi- 
tion for activity. Color difference thresholds over 
the entire spectral range can now be measured by 
a grating spectrometer. This method has demon- 
strated luge individual differences in persons of 
“normal” color vision. G. A. Fry, P. Moon, and 
D. E. Spencer have proposed new theories of color 
vision. K. U. Smith reports recent clinical and 
surgical findings regarding contralateral hemis- 
ph^c control of motor functions. Sectioning the 
corpus callosum and other commisural pathways 
of the forebrain resulted in only slight and insig- 
nificant changes in handedness, eyedness, etc. 
Speech appeared to be independent of the inter- 
cortioal Integrations in the patients operated. 


T. C. Barnes and R. Beutner have produced arti- 
ficial electrical brain waN’es by bringing acetyl- 
choline into contact witli brain extract. 

Childhood and Partnfheod. A. L. Baldwin, J. Kal- 
hom, and F. H. Breese report an objective study 
of parent behavior and its effects on child devel- 
opment. They point out that parent behavior de- 
pends both on the emotional attitude of die parent 
and on his philosophy of child care; parents of 
mediocre intelligence, limited education, and low 
social status are likely to be authoritarian. Children 
in acceptant-democratic homes show significant 
gains in I. Q. over a three-year period. The demo- 
cratic home favors the development of originality, 
planfulness, patienc*e, and curiosity. Actively re- 
pressed and rejected children develop a highly 
emobonal nonconformist attitude. In many in- 
stances. parents’ emotions run counter to their 
avowed philosophy. When child care has inter- 
rupted a prestige-bringing career, motherhood 
may be a frustrating expenence and the child pro- 
foundly rejected. Satisfactory emotional relation- 
ships do not. however, guarantee adequate metli- 
ods of liandling children, especially in a culture 
where authoritariamsm is traditional. Courses in 
child care in high schools might improve child 
care. 

Among new books are: Practices of Parents in 
Dealing with Preschool Children by G. G. La 
Fore (Teachers College, Columbia); Social Con- 
cepts and the Child Mind by H. Ordan (New 
York: King’s Crown); and A Workbook in Child 
Development by G. E. Schlesser (Philadelphia: 
Saunders) witli a teachers’ guide. The Embryology 
of Behavior: the Beginnings of the Human Mind 
by A. Gesell and^ C. S. Amatruda (Harper) ex- 
tends the authors’ normative picture of behavior 
backward into the prenatal penod, as observed in 
prematurely boni infants. 

Porionality and Charactor. O. H. Mowrer and 
A. D. Ullman propose a rational explanation of 
the puzzling fact that li\ing organisms, including 
people, sometunes persist in behavior which is 
more punishing than rewarding. They find that the 
timing of consequenc-es is often tlie deciding fac- 
tor. If punishing effects are too long delayed, they 
are not effective in inhibiting the beha^’ior. 

In The Ctdtural Background of Personality 
(New York: Appleton-Century), R. Linton points 
out that the interaction of the individual with his 
society and culture is responsible for most of his 
beha\'ior patterns, tlie favorable and unfavorable 
responses from others being tlie most frequent 
incentives. The Unknown Murderer by T. Reik, 
translated by K. Jones (New York: Prentice-Hall), 
is a psychoanalytic study of the judicial process 
and me factors which make for fmse convictions. 
Cooperation in Crime Control, edited by M. Bell, 
IS the yearbook of the National Probation Associa- 
tion. S. J. Holmes points out that altruism is not 
derived from egoism but is as old as life itself. In 
social animals especially, altruism is a deep-seated 
trait and plays an important part in tlie struggle 
for life. G. A. Kimble has studied differences be- 
tween Rorschach records obtained in the labora- 
tory and those obtained from the same group of 
students in the social atmosphere of a cafeteria, 
where color responses increased. Large Scale 
Rorschach Techniques is a manual for the group 
Rorschach and multiple choice test by M. R. 
Harrower-Erickson and M. E. Steiner (Spring- 
field, 111.: C. C. Thomas). W. Goldfarb has devised 
an Animal Association Test as an aid In inteipret- 
ing the symbolic significance of animal responses 
in the Rorschach. L. Wekstein offers new sttmulus 
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pictures for fanta^ projection tests. Women and 
Men by A. Scheinfela ( Harcourt, Brace ) attempts 
a description of human sex di£Ferences, biological, 
social, and psychological. Among other new books 
are Psychology of Sex Relations by T. Reik (Far- 
rar & Rinehart) and The Psychology of Women, 
vol. 2 Motherhood by H. Deutsch (New York: 
Cruene & Stratton). 

Clinical Psychology ond Kclatod Fioldt. Clinical 
psychologists are making increasing use of the 
client-centered, ‘‘nondirective therapy” first de- 
veloped by C. R. Rogers. J. B. Dynes and F. J. 
Hamilton report successful group therapy of psy- 
chiatric war casualties. J. E. Finesinger and E. 
Lindemann point to the need for a ‘‘de-doctrina- 
tion prograni " for discharged veterans. Psychology 
for the Returning Serviceman, edited by I. L. 
Child and M. Van de Water (Washington, D. C., 
New York: Infantry Journal, Penguin Books) deals 
with readjustment to civilian status. A. Schuetz 
points out that the homecomer who hopes to rees- 
tablish old intimate we-relationships is disap- 
pointed because both he and the welcomer have 
changed, and both have built up pseudo-types of 
each other. Rehabilitation of the Disabled Service- 
man (Russell Sage Foundation) is a bibliography 
on services for handicapped veterans. G. Klopf 
has also prepared a bibliography on the adjust- 
ment of World War II veterans. J. B. Dynes con- 
tends that hospitals tend to hold convalescents too 
long, thereby inducing a dependency reaction. Ap- 
titude training followed by a real job is the cure. 
Pioneer work in military hospitals has had good 
results, and they may become the proving ground 
for a broad rehabihtation program in civilian hos- 
pitals. Stanford University has undertaken re- 
search on die social rehabilitation of tlie physically 
handicapped. Though emphasis is on the war 
handicapped, civilians are included also. F. Heider 
and G. M. Heider report a study of the adjustment 
of the adult deaf. According to J. C. Howard, Jr., 
ihis World War will leave 250,000 servicemen 
with impaired heanng. Some cases involve onlv 
high-tone loss, others low-tone loss, others all 
frequencies. Threshold values at each frequency 
must be measured so that the amplifying system 
will compensate for all irregularities in each indi- 
vidual. L. V. Kingsley and R. M. Hyde have 
studied selectees rejected for failure to meet mental 
and literacy standards. They find alcoholism no 
more prevalent among defectives than among nor- 
mals, and most defectives seemed to compare 
favorably with normals in their ability to support 
themselves. L. H. Snyder, M. D. Schonfeld, and 
E. M. Offerman find evidence that some isolated 
cases of feeblemindedness in highly intelligent 
families may be due to the conception of Rh plus 
chil(ken by Rh negative mothers, resulting in 
prenatal injury caus^ by Rh immunization. Dis- 
cussing the problems of senescence, G. Lawton 
points out tne desirability of giving old people 
real jobs, real family relationships, and a real func- 
tion in society. Lawton says, “Whenever knowledge 
of tactics, of various ways of doing things is im- 
portant, tnen it is that the older person is valued. 
The older doctor or lawyer, the craftsman, the 
political leader, the artist in living — all these can 
more than hold their own in competition with 
young people.” 

The Psychology of Diet and Nutrition by L. S. 
SeUing and M. A. S. Ferraro (New York: Norton) 
discusses child feeding problems, food faddists, 
dieting, and institutional and group feeding. P. T. 
Young and J. P. Chaplin, studying appetite in 
rats, find evidence that it is determined by or- 


ganic needs. Manual for the Study of Food Habits 
is a Report of the Committee on Food Habits of 
the National Research Council, C. £. Guthe, 
Chairman. J. H. Masserman finds that “alcohol, 
in moderate doses, disorganizes complex, recently 
learned response patterns, whether normal or neu- 
rotic, and thereby releases earlier and more ele- 
mental forms of goal-directed behavior. These 
ameliorative efi[ects of the drug are sometimes 
sought by animals that have experienced them.” 
Alcohol, Science, and Society contains 29 lectures 
with discussions as mven at the Yale Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies (New Haven: Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol). 

Among new books are: Mental Disorders in 
Later Life by O. J. Kaplan (Stanford Univ. Press): 
Techniques of Guidance, Tests, Records, and 
Counselling in a Guidance Program by A. £. 
Traxler (Harper); and Frontier Thinking in Guid- 
ance, edited oy J. R. Yale (Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates). Marriage and Family Coun- 
seling by S. E. Goldstein (New York: McGraw- 
Hill) is a general manual for ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, social workers, and others. Pa- 
tients Have Families by H. B. Richardson (New 
York: Commonwealth Fund) views the family as 
the unit of illness and of treatment. The Journal of 
Clinical Psuchology, recently established, is edited 
by F. C. Thome (Burlington, Vt.: Free Press). 

Maaftur«m«nt and Evaluation. There is a mowing 
tendency to replace thp term “psychologic^ meas- 
urement” with “evaluation.” L. L. Thurstone con- 
tends that “the general use of a single index of 
intelligence such as the intelligence quotient should 
be discontinued.” Instead, he suggests describing 
each individual in terms of a profile of abilities 
“that have been found experimentally to be truly 
fundamental and independent, including verbal 

S rehension (V), word fluency (W), number 
y (N), memory (M), visualizing or space 
thinking (S), perceptual speed (P), induction 
(I), and speed of judgment (J). J. C, Flanagan 
reports that in the AAF a battery of aptitude tests 
was found more useful than general intelligence 
level. Among new books are: The Application of 
Measurement to Health and Physical Education 
by H. H. Clarke (Prentice-Hall); On Measure- 
ment of Motor Skills: An Approach through a 
Statistical Analysis of Archery Scores by £. M. 
Schroeder (King's Crown Press), and Intelligence 
and Its Deviations by M. Sherman (Ronald). 

Education. Group Planning in Education by P. J. 
Misner and others is the Year Book of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Development 
of the National Education Association. The authors 
maintain that “As the child develops in the school's 
social groups he must experience ever-widening 
opportunities to be genuinely valuable to other 
people.” “'The awarding of prizes, distinctions, and 
honors works against . . . the development of 
characteristics essential to intelligent social action.” 
According to N. Grener and L. Raths, the curricu- 
lum should be one in which the children are 
striving to solve problems and find reasons, and the 
teacher should be learning along with the children. 
W. A. Brownell points out the importance of teach- 
ing meanings in arithmetic from the beginning, 
because meaningful arithmetic is more easily 
learned, better retained, and more easily rehabili- 
tated. and it is only meaningful arithmetic that 
can function in intelligent living. From a survey 
.1^5^ literature on reading, K. H. Burkart ifeds 
214 abilities which various specialists have thought 
to be involved in the reading process. G. Hildreth 
finds evidence that mixed dominance is not a pro- 
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vailinfi^ factor in reading difficulties. An Index to 
Professional Literature on Reading and Related 
Topics by E. A. Betts and T. M. Betts (New 
York: American Book) includes 8,278 references. 
The authors emphasize first teaching rather than 
remedial reading but find that studies at secondary 
and college levds are also of growing importance. 
Reading Difficulty and Personality Organization is 
by E. Gann (King's Crown). G. Hildreth finds in- 
direct experimental evidence that manuscript >^rit- 
ing can become as rapid as cursive writing. H. A. 
Eagerton and S. H. Britt report that annual sur- 
veys are being made of the social, physical, and 
professional development of all entrants in the first 
and second Science Talent Searches. Various edu- 
cators have noted desirable and undesirable fea- 
tures of army training methods. It seems possible 
for professional educators to learn something from 
both the good and the bad features of the army 
programs. On the desirable side, T. J. Abernathy 
finds the following factors: a precise statement of 
objectives, content of instruction limited to es- 
sentials for attaining these objectives, and emphasis 
on learning by doing. H. W. Bailey and K. M. 
Dallenbach report a study of selective procedures 
and educational achievement of ASTP trainees. 
They conclude that “it is easy to overestimate the 
amount of acceleration that is feasible even with 
superior students.” 

Industrial Psychology and Porsonnol Work. ^Tf the 

factory can become a place where human beings 
live a social as well as an economic life,” says 
W. B. D. Brown, “then the normal incentives which 
operate in the home, in the village, or in the club 
will begin to operate within the factory. If tliat 
time should come to pass, then work itself may 
some day become something that is looked for- 
ward to as an activity to be enjoyed.” R. English 
has devised a self-analysis check list for office 
managers and supe^^'isors with regard to their 
procedures in handling employees. According to 
L. E. Himler, the good foreman must be a psy- 
chotherapist, though an amateur. E. Freeman of- 
fers a program for the improvement of vision in 
industry, in which families of.\'isiial skills are to be 
correlated with job families. Among new books are 
Vocational Interest Patterns by I. Wightwick 
(Teachers College, Columbia); Employment Tests 
in Business and Industry by H. C. Benjamin 
(Princeton Univ., Industrial Relations Section), 
an annotated bibliography; Personnel Work in 
Schools of Nursing by F. O. Triggs (Saunders); 
Personnel Relations: Their Application in a De- 
mocracy by J. E. Walters (Ronald), and Em- 
ployee Counselling: A New Viewpoint in Indus- 
trial Psychology by N. Canton (McGraw-Hill). 

Social Psychology. Human Nature and Enduring 
Peace by G. Murphy and 58 other psychologists is 
the 3d Year Book of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues. It views frustration 
as the cause of wars and offers a positi^'e program, 
including “world-minded education.” 2,038 psy- 
cholo^sts signed “the psycholomst's manifesto,” a 
10-point statement, which may oe summarized as 
follows: 1. War can be avoided. No race, nation, 
or social group is inevitably warlike. The frustra- 
tions and conflicting interests which lie at the root 
of aggressive wars can be reduced and redirected 
by social engineering. 2. In planning for perma- 
nent peace, the coming generation should oe the 
primary focus of attention. 3. Racial, national, and 
group hatreds can be controlled. “Prejudice is a 
matter of attitudes, and attitudes are to a con- 
siderable extent a matter of training and experi- 
ence.” 4. Condescension toward “inferior” groups 


destroys our chance for a lasting peace. 5. Liber- 
ated and enemy peoples must participate in plan- 
ning their own destiny. 6. The contusion or de- 
feated people will call for clarity and consistency 
in the application of rewards and punishments. 7. 
If properly administered, relief and rehabilitation 
can lead to self-reliance and cooperation; if im- 
properly, to resentment and hatred. 8. TTie root 
desires of the common people of all lands are the 
safest guide to framing a peace. 9. The trend of 
human relationships is toward ever wider imits of 
collective security. 10. Commitments now may 
prevent postwar apathy and reaction. 

Twenty-two social scientists representing diverse 
fields collaborated on The Science of Man in the 
World Crisis edited by R. Linton ( Columbia 
Univ. Press). In Conscience and Society: A Study 
of the Psychological Prerequisites of Law aria 
Order (New York: Emerson), R. West contends 
that understanding, not conscience, is at fault in 
producing wars and that international law is 
needed. R. Stagner advocates a reasonable rather 
than a vengeful peace, and points out that tech- 
niques of psychological warfare should not be 
allowed to foster attitudes which may later inter- 
fere with postwar organization. Germany Between 
Two Wars is a study of propaganda and war guilt 
by L. M. Fraser (Oxford Univ. Press). Among 
other new books are The Psychological Frontiers 
of Society by A. Kardiner, R. Linton, C. Du Bois, 
and J. West ( Columbia Univ. Press ) ; The Govern- 
ing of Men by A. H. Leighton (Princeton Univ. 
Press); Mainsprings of Civilization by E. Hunting- 
ton (New York: Wiley); The Use of Persorwl 
Documents in History, Anthropology, and So- 
ciology by L. Gottschalk, C. Kluckhohn, and R. 
Angell (Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 1945, No. 53); 
The Social Theory of James Mark Baldwin by 
V. D. Sewny (King's Crown); and The Sociology 
of the Family by M. C. Elmer (Ginn). The 
Neurologist* s Point of View: Essays on Psychiatric 
and Other Subjects by I. S. Wechsler (New York; 
Fischer) discusses many problems including ra- 
cial psychology, anti-Semitism, colonization, and 
history of psychiatry. Plainville, U. S. A., by J. 
West (pseud.) (Columbia Univ. Press) describes 
in non-technical language an anthropological study 
of a small contemporary American rural commu- 
nity. The Journal of Social Issues, started this year 
by the Society for the Psycholo^cal Study of 
Social Issues, devoted its first two issues to racial 
and religious prejudice in everyday living. 

Mabel F. Martin. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION (PBA). An agency 
of the U.S. Government imder the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Works Agency. It is responsible for 
the administrative, technical, and clerical functions 
incident to the design, construction, maintenance, 
and repair of fedem buildings. The Emergency 
Operations Unit builds federally constructed 
scnools, hospitals, and health buildings under the 
War Public Works Program. The Administration is 
awaiting Congressional authorization of a large 
program of needed construebon of post offices, 
court houses and other Federal buildings. Com- 
missioner in 1945: W. E. Reynolds. 

PUBLIC FINANCE. The end of World War II and the 
initial stages of the postwar transition were re- 
flected in wide fluctuations in public finance. Fed- 
eral expenditures reached an all-time peak in 
June, 1945, when they aggregated $9,641,000,000 
for one month. War expenditures reached their 
peak in March, and declined very rapidly begin- 
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ning with July. In the closing months of the year, 
federal outlays were less than half the Jtme level. 

While the precipitant contraction of expenditures 
during die second half of the year was the out- 
standing fiscal development of 1945, se\'eral otlier 
events occurred which are bound to infiueuce 
federal financial policy for some time to come. The 
resimiation of Henry Morgenthau, Jr. as Secretary 
of die Treasury and the appointment of Judge 
Fred M. Vinson to that post was widely interpreted 
as an indication that a more conservative fiscal 
policy would prevail for the future. With his long 
career in Conmss, Judge Vinson was expected to 
refiect more dosely the viewpoint of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, and to be less in- 
terested in utilizing fiscal policy as a weapon for 
social reform. As regards the policy of low interest 
rates, however, Mr. Vinson soon made it clear that 
he saw eye to eye with his predecessor, and that 
he favored a low interest cost on the huge federal 
debt as a means of keeping down the total of 
peacetime government expenditures. 

The Truman Administration appeared deter- 
mined, furthermore, to limit American financial 
commitments abroad. The President halted Lend- 
Lease abruptly when Japan surrendered, and while 
a lar^ dofiar credit to Britain was negotiated in 
the closing weeks of the year, it was evident that 
the Government was not going to pour out funds 
indiscriminately, and without pro\'is5on for repay- 
ment, for postwar reoonstniction and development 
abroad. 

Before the end of 1945, Secretary Vinson pre- 
dicted that the budget would be balanced in the 
course of the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946. 
To this end, he urged that Congress proceed 
cautiously in tax reductions, and that unnecessary 
Government expenditures be avoided. 

Federal Expendhuret. Total expenditures for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, were $100,405,- 
000,000, the highest ever recorded. Of this total, 
war activities alone accounted for $90,029,000,000, 
and general expenses of Government $8,730,000,- 
000. Veterans' Administration and Social Security 
outlays absorbed $1,646,000,000. 

Outlays for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945, and 
estimates for the 1946 fiscal year, are shown in 
Table I. 

TABLE I— EXPENDITURES FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 
1944, 1945 AND 1946 (ESTIMATED) 

(/n miUwn» of dollais) 


War Activities 
War Department 
NavyDepartment 
Mieoellaneoun war activitien 

Total war activities 

Veterans' Administration 
Public works 
Aid to agriculture 
Social Security program 
Refunds of taxes 
Other. . . . 

Interest on the public debt 
Total Expenditures 


Actval 

Actual 

Bntxmated 

t944 

1946 

1946 

40.242 

50,337 

27.997 

26.538 

30,047 

14,700 

11.259 

9.645 

6,103 

87,039 

90,0^ 

48,800 

730 

2,060 

3,402 

438 

823 

694 

909 

762 

640 

803 

815 

931 

202 

1.707 

2.707 

958 

1,092 

5,470 

2.009 

3,617 

4,760 

93.744 

100.405 

67,394 


For the fiscal year 1945, the largest proportionate 
increase in war expenditures was by the Navy 
D^artment. Its outlays for the year were $30,- 
047,000,000, as compared with $26,538,000,000 
in the preceding fiscal year. War DepartmeQt out- 
lays aggiegated $50,337,000,000, as compared with 
$49,242,000,000 in the 1944 fiscal year. The 
United States Maritime Commission's huge mer- 


chant shipbuilding program passed its peak in 
1944, expenditures dirou^ uie Maritime Com- 
mission aggregating $3,227,000,000 in the 1945 
fiscal year, as compared with $3,812,000,000 in 
1944. War Department outlays declined from 
$4,664,000,000 in June to $2,476,000,000 in De- 
cember. Navy Department expenditures fell from 
$2,724,000,000 in May to $990,000,000 in De- 
cember. Maritime Commission spending fell from 
$277,00(k000 in June to $44,000,000 in the final 
month of the year. 




Dollars 

(billions) 

Expenditures 


Net Deficit 


Dollars 

(billions) 


NET BUDGETARY EXPENDITURES AND DEFICIT, 1945 


Line indicates 3>month moving average 


While war spending declined \'ery sharply be- 
ginning with tne summer of 1945, general ex- 
penditures of the Government increased. General 
expenditures and transfers to trust fimds for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, were $10,376,- 
000,000, as compared with $6,705,000,000 the 
year before. The chief factor in the increase in 
general expenditures has been the rise in interest 
paid on the public debt, resulting from the very 
great increase in the size of the debt during the 
war. Interest on the public debt aggregated $3,- 
617,000,(X)0 in the 1945 fiscal year, as compared 
with $2,609,000,000 the year before. A special 
factor that stepped up general expenditures sharply 
in die 1945 fiscal year was the large item for re- 
funds of taxes** representing the excess profits tax 
refund bon^ issued before the enactment of the 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1945. The Veterans* Admin- 
istration spent $2,060,000,000 in 1945, as compared 
with $730,000,000 in 19^, and furtiier increases 
in this item are inevitable. General expenditures 
and transfers to trust accounts other than those of 
the Veterans* Administration, interest on the pub- 
lic debt and tax refunds were $2,992,000,000 in 
1945, as compared with $3,104,000,000 the year 
before. 

Witli a high level of business activity widely 
anticipated. Congressional resistance to some types 
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of expenditure and a relati>'ely more conser\'a- 
tive Administration in office, the end of the post- 
war transition period may witness a level of fed- 
eral expenditures substantially lower than had 
been expected by many. Even with interest on the 
public debt of about $5,000, OOO^OOO a year and 
heavier veterans’ benefits, a reduction in federal 
outlays to less dian $25,000,000,000 a year may 
not be an unreasonable expecta^n. In tbe fiscal 
year ended June 80, 1941, federal expenditures 
were $12,711,000,000. While interest. Veterans* 
Administration and defense expenditures are 
bound to remain substandallv higher than the 
1941 level, other types of onUavs such as aid to 
agriculture, public works and relief could decline 
far bdow the 1941 level over the next few years. 

FacUral lUvMutt. Tlie receipts of the FMeral 
Government in the 1945 fiscal year rose to $47,- 
740,000,000, the largest c\er recorded. These 
receipts compared with $45,408,000,000 in the 
preceding fiscal year. As in 1^4, receipts in 
1945 were somewhat above 47 percent total 
expenditures. The chief sources of the Treasury's 
receipts for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945, and 
an estimate for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1945, are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II--RECEIPT8 FOR THE H.SCAT. YEARS H»44. 
1945 AND Ifl4fl (ESTIMATED) 

(7n miUtonut of dollars) 



Actual Actual 

Estimated 

Reoeipta 



Internal Revenue 



Income and profits taxes 

34,655 35,173 

27.221 

Employment taxes 

1,739 1,780 

1,569 

Miflcellaneous internal n*\ - 



enue 

5,291 6.949 

7.320 

('uAtoms 

431 355 

413 

Other reo«‘ipt8 

3,292 3.483 

3,183 

Total Recoipts 

45,408 47.740 

39,707 

I^H 



Amounts traiibfcrri'd to 



Federal Old -A Re and 



Survivors Insurance 



Trust Fund 

1,260 1,283 

1,098 

Net Receipts 

44,149 46,457 

38,009 

The yields from major 

taxes in tlie 

1944 and 

1945 fiscal periods arc shown in Table III. 

TABLE III-FEDER\L TAX COLLECTIONS 

(7n thoumnds of dollars) 



mA 

1946 

Individual income 

18,261,005 

19,034,313 

Corporation income 

5,284,145 

4,879,716 

Excess profits 

9,345,198 

11,003,520 

MiscelUneouH profits 

187,462 

143,978 

Capital Btof‘k 

380,702 

371 .999 

Estate 

473,466 

596,137 

Gift 

37,745 

46,018 

Alcoholic bcveraiw 

1,618,045 

2,309.864 

Tobacco 

088,483 

032,145 

Stamp taxes 

.50.800 

65,528 

Manufacturers’ and retailers’ ex- 



cises . . 

728,694 

1.206.616 

Selective sales 

1,075,401 

1,430,428 

Customs 

431.000 

355.000 

Total taxes 

39,412.136 

43,176.162 

Employment taxes 

1,738,372 

1,770,177 

Total taxes and so-called employ- 



ment taxes 

41,350,508 

44,955,339 


With the decline in expenditures following the 
end of the war, pressure for lower taxes has be- 
come o^'envhelming. The Tax Adjustment Act of 
1945 efiPected a reduction in receipts which was 
more nominal than real, since this law merely 
eliminated the 10 percent postwar refund feature 
of the excess profits tax and accelerated benefits to 


corporations from the carryback of unused ex- 
cess profits tax credits and operating deficits. 

The Revenue Act of 1945 is scheduled to re- 
duce receipts by $5,930,000,000 for the calendar 
year 1946, but it did not affect Treasury revenues 
in 1945. The high wartime tax structure will prob- 
ably be reducea gradually over a period of years, 
particularly if prosperous business conditions main- 
tain yields at a high level, as occurred during the 
’20s. 

Tmtury Finoncing. The public debt of the United 
States increased by $57,679,000,000 during the 
1945 fiscal year. Since the Treasury’s ^neral 
Fund increased by $4,529,000,000 during die 
fiscal year, not all of the money borrowed was 
spent during that period. On June 30, 1945, the 
national debt aggregated $258,682,000,000. The 
sev eral types of obligations outstanding, with com- 
parable amounts for June 30, 1944, are shown in 
Table IV 


T^B^K IV ST\TEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 
(Jn mxlhoTis of dollars) 



19U 

1946 

Public issues. 



Interest-bearing debt . 



Marketable issues 



Treasury bills 

14,734 

17,041 

Certificates of indcKtodnes'- 

28,822 

34,136 

Treasury notes 

17,405 

23,497 

Treasury bonds 

79.244 

106,448 

Postal saving** and other bonds 

19(» 

196 

Total Marketable Isbuos 
Nonmarketable issues 

140,401 

181,319 

XT S savings bonds 

Treasurj' notes — tax and savmgb 

34,600 

45,586 

senes 

9,557 

10,1.36 

Adjusted service bonds 

217 


Depositary bonds 

474 

505 

Total Nonmarketal)Ie Issues 

44, 

56,220 

Total interest-bearing pubho issues 
Matured debt on which interest has 

18r).25G 

237,545 

ceased 

201 

260 

Debt bearing no interest 

1,259 

2,067 

Tota 1 pu blic issues 

186,716 

239,871 

Special issues 

14,287 

18,812 

Total public debt outhtaiidmg 

201 .003 

258,683 


Although war expenditures declined sharply 
dunng the second half of 1945, the Treasury^ 
launched a final Victory Loan late in the year. 
The Seventh War Loan, the only other drive dur- 
ing the calendar year and the last for the war 
period, was conducted betwen May 14 and June 
30. While its goal was only $14,000,000,000, actual 
sales agcregated $26,300,000,000. In this most 
successnii of the war loan drives, sales of Series 
E savings bonds aggregated $4,000,000,000, and 
all other obligations to individuals $4,700,000,000. 
Sales to corporations and financial institutions ag- 
gregated $17,600,000,000. The demand for long- 
term obligations was particularly heavy, because 
of premiums at which older long-term issues were 
quoted in the market and doubt that the future 
supply of such issues would be adequate to 
satisfy the demand. 

The goal for the Victory Loan was set at $11,- 
000,000,000, with sales to individuals extending 
from Ortober 29 through December 8, while sales 
to other investors were concentrated in the period 
December 3-8. Like the war loan drives, the 
Victory Loan was heavily oversubscribed, with tlie 
result that the Treasury cash balance was lifted 
well above $25,000,000,000 by the close of the 
calendar year. Armed with this huge General 
Fund, the Treasury was in position to cover the 
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RATIO SCALE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



SALES AND RWEMPTIONS OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 

greatly reduced budget deficit and to redeem war 
savings bonds and other maturing obligations for 
some time without new financing. In fact, for the 
first time since 1931, the Treasury was in position 
to reduce the pubhc debt in 1946 from the rec- 


TREASURy WAR nUANOHIS 
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WHERE THE WAR MONEY CAME PROM 

for maturing certificates, notes and bonds. Through 
greater use of certificates of indebtedness bearing 
a 7/8 percent interest rate, the Treasury is in 
position to keep down the average rate of interest, 
despite large issues of longer-term, higher-coupon 
obligations. The computed annual rate of interest 
on the national debt, which reached a low point 
of 1.919 percent m December, 1944, increased 
during 1945, reaching 1,965 percent in December. 
This gradual rise in the average interest rate pro- 
vided an added incentive to the Treasury for using 
short-term obligations to a greater extent. 

Through huge purchases of certificates of in- 
debtedness, and the acquisition of longer-term 
securities in the open market, commercial banks 


TABLE V—OWNERSHIP OF U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
JUNE 30. 1945 
(in mtlhons of dollars) 


Fire, U S. Govt 



Total 


Life 

Casualty 

Agencies dc 

All 


Amount 


Insurance 

dr Marine 

Federal 

Other 


Outstanding 

Banks 

Cos 

Ins. Cos 

Res Banks 

Investors 

Treasury bills 

17.041 

2.799 

4 

a 

12,905 

1.273 

Certificates of indebtedness . 

34.136 

16.881 

196 

223 

6,079 

10,756 

Treasury notes. . . 

23.497 

16.318 

405 

196 

1,737 

4,841 

Treasury bonds . 

106.448 

50.840 

17,736 

2,157 

7,081 

28,636 

Other bonds 

196 

17 

• 

1 

35 

143 

Guaranteed issues 

34 

12 

12 

1 

6 

3 

Total 

. 181.353 

86,867 

18,353 

2,677 

27,904 

45,052 


• Less than $500,000. 

ord total of $278,115,000,000 at which the national 
debt stood on December 31, 1945. 

TTie outstanding feature of the Treasury's pub- 
lic debt management policy during the year was 
the increasing emphasis placed on certificates of 
indebtedness as a financing medium. The volume 
of Treasury bills outstanding was stabilized a 
little above $17,000,000,000, with weekly offer- 
ings of $1,300,000,000 of 91 -day notes. The 
Federal Reserve banks absorbed the larger part 
of the bills outstanding, using this means to main- 
tain liquidUty while expanding their holdings of 
Gk>vemment obligations to provide added reserves 
to member banks. Certificates of indebtedness were 
issued in greatly increased amounts, not only as 
part of the war loan drives, but also in exch^ge 


again added heavily to their holdings of Govern- 
ment securities and thus facilitated Treasuiy 
financing. In the fiscal year ended June 30, Fed- 
eral Reserve banks increased their holdings of 
Government obligations by $6,893,000,000 and 
commercial banks by $15,500,000,000. The 
Federal Reserve and commercial banks combined 
thus absorbed approximately 39 percent of the 
increase in the public debt during the fiscal year 
1945. 

Table V shows the ownership of various types 
of Government securities on June 30, 1945, as 
reported by the United States Treasury. 

As the year came to an end. financial circles 
throughout the country were deeply concerned 
with the postwar financing policy ox die Treasury. 
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While no further increase in the public debt was 
in prospect for the near-term future, huge obli- 

g ations were scheduled to mature. Maturities in 
he calendar year 1946, as of the end of 1945, were 
$73,183,000,000, and in 1947, $7,057,000,000, 
through sales of lower coupon issues, the Treasury 
could reduce further the cost of carrying the public 
debt. By continuing to favor sales of certificates of 
indebtedness, the outstanding supply of longer- 
term issues could be reduced, thus raising their 
prices and permitting a reduction in coupon rates 
on such issues. Spokesmen for banks and insurance 
companies decried such a policy, on the ground 
that it would encourage banks to hold too large 
a part of the pubhc debt and would artificially de- 
press the whole structure of interest rates. 

Gov«rnin*nt Corporations. While government- 
owned corporations ha\'e been obtaining their 
funds directly from the Treasury in recent years, 
instead of issuing obligations of tlieir own as for- 
merly was the case, the size and scope of their 
operations have expanded greatly during the war. 
Congress enacted late m 1945 the Government 
Corporation Control Act, with the unanimous ap- 
proval of both Houses. This law provides for an 
annual audit of tlie books of government corpora- 
tions by the General Accounting Office. Wholly- 
owned corporations of the Federal Government, 
excepting the Tennessee Valley Authority, will 
have to submit annual budgets to Congress for 
review, revision, and possible rejection. 

Furthermore, tliis law calls for specific authori- 
zation by Congress before any new Federal corpo- 
ration may be established, and additional capital 
can be advanced to an existing corporation only by 
appropnafaon. 

Enactment of tins law was attributable in con- 
siderable measure to testimony before a Conces- 
sional committee by Jesse H. Jones, former head 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, that 
the RFC had autliority to lend, ‘'any amotmt, for 
any length of tmie, at any rate of interest, to any- 
body.” 

Jules I. Bogen. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, U.S. The United States 
Public Health Service, a unit of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, is the pnncipal Federal agency de- 
voted to protection of the nation's health. Its func- 
tions are: to extend and impro\e State and local 
health services through leadership, technical assist- 
ance, and the administration of financial aid* to 
protect the nation from the introduction of dan- 
gerous communicable diseases from abroad; to 
prevent the spread of communicable diseases from 
State to State; to seek tlie cause, prevention and 
cure for the diseases of mankind; to control the 
manufacture and sale of biologicals; to operate 
marine hospitals, and to disseminate public health 
information. 

First established as the Marine Hospital Service 
in 1798 for “relief of sick and disabled seamen,” 
the Service today provides medical care to all 
United States Merchant Seamen, Coast Guard, 
Public Health Service Commissioned Corps, field 
personnel and their families, as well as certain 
beneficiaries in other government agencies. In 
July, 1944, an Act reorganized the Service and 
codified all the existing health legislation and 
titles of authority into one basic law. 

Groups serving as advisory boards to the Public 
Health Service are the National Advisory Health 
Council and the National Advisory Cancer Coun- 
cil, specifically authorized by the public health 
law. These Councils consult with and make recom- 


mendations to the Surgeon General in matters con- 
cerning grants-in-aid, grants for general research, 
health activities, and functions of the Service. 
Other advisory boards are tlie Sanitation Advisory 
Board, Advisory Committee to the Division of 
Nurse Education, Board for the Control of Bio- 
logical Products, Advisory Council on Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, Mental Hospital Survey Com- 
mittee, Committee of Consultants in Dermatolo^, 
Committee on Post-War Training of Public Health 
Personnel, and the United States Public Health 
Service Advisory Committee on Public Education 
for the Prevention of Venereal Disease. 

Appropriations for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1945, totaled $129,007,715. On June 30, 1945, 
there were 635 regular corps members, 2501 mem- 
bers of the reserve corps on active duty, and ap- 
proximately 13,375 civil service employees. 

The Service is administered through 4 bureaus: 
the Office of the Surgeon General, National Insti- 
tute of Health, Bureau of Medical Services, and 
the Bureau of State Services. Eleven District Offi- 
ces carry on the field activities under the direction 
of a commissioned medical officer. Eight of these 
Offices are in continental United States, one each 
in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Offic* of tho Surgoon Gonoral. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Dr. Thomas Parran, maintains general super- 
vision over all the operations of the Service. Five 
divisions operating within his Office are: Commis- 
sioned Officers, Dental, Sanitary Engineering, 
Nurse Education, and Public Health Methods. 

The Division of Commissioned Officers is re- 
sponsible for recruitment, appointment, promo- 
bon, transfer, training, retirement, and all related 
work concerning commissioned personnel and in- 
terns. On June 21, the President declared the com- 
missioned corps of the Service a military service 
and a branch of the land and naval forces of the 
United States for the duration of the emergency. 

The Dental Division has general professional 
supervision over all dental activities of the Public 
Health Service and over all dental officers assigned 
to duty with other governmental agencies. 

Sanitary Engineering continued the enforcement 
of regulations providing for the safety of water, 
milk and food, and general sanitary facilities of 
common carriers engaged in interstate traffic. It 
has given special attention to the supervision of 
health and sanitation services in war and indusbial 
areas, assigning professional and technical per- 
sonnel to State health departments. All vessel san- 
itation activities are under the supervision of this 
Engineering Division. Comprehensive milk sanita- 
tion surveys were conducted in 42 communities in 
cooperation with State authorities. 

Nurse Education achieved its wartime goal of 
assuring “a supply of nurses for the armed forces, 
governmental and civilian hospitals, health agen- 
cies, and war industries” through the United States 
Cadet Nurse Corps. On July 1 the Corps com- 
pleted its second successful recruitment campaign 
for which the goal was 60,000 new student nurses. 
Actual enrollments totaled 61,471. From the in- 
ception of the Corps in July, 1943, to Tune, 1945, 
some 16,000 Corps members were graduated. The 
added strength of nursing personnel is revealed 
by a comparison of 1942 enrollments in schools of 
nursing, 91,457, with the 126,576 enrollment in 
1945. In accordance with the recommendations 
of the President and Congress, October 15 was set 
as the final date for new admissions. Total Coips 
strength on that day was 117,000. Under Pubuc 
Law 74, provisions were made that these Cadet 
Nurses would be carried through to graduation. 
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Public Health Methods evaluates national health 
problems, develops methods to meet them, and 
disseminates health information to professional 
groups and the public. 

The Division compiles and analyzes data on tlic 
nature and amount of sickness and death, and on 
the facilities and professional personnel a\ailable 
to meet health needs. It conducts statistical studies 
in the field of health economics, including methods 
for training personnel. During tlie year many special 
studies and research projects were carried on. These 
included studies of hospital insurance plans, and a 
survfey of medical facilities and ser\iccs for children. 
The hospital insurance study appraised the ad- 
N'antages and limitations of many such plans in the 
United States and ascertained the role they may 
play in bringing adequate health service to the 
entire nation. In the suney of medical facilities 
and services for children, tire Service and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor co- 
operated with the American Academy of Pediatrics 
in a nation-wide study to determine the public 
health and medical ne^s of children. In coopera- 
tion witli the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, a stud>' is being made to pro\ide quanti- 
tative means for measuring muscle strength in order 
to e\'aliiate xanoius methods of therapy. Tlie Divi- 
sion also cooperated with the War Service and 
Postwar Planning Committee of the American Den- 
tal Association in tlie analysis of a questionnaire 
directed to all dentists ser\ ing the anned forces in 
an attempt to determine the future plans of Army 
and Navy dental officers. Significant numbers ex- 
pressed the intention of moi ing to States where the 
ratao of dentists to population is already favorable. 
A definite trend away irom rural areas was re- 
vealed. The Division publishes Public Health Re- 
ports, a weekly journal of scientific research. This 
includes current statistics on the incidence and 
geographic distribution of di.sease in the United 
States and throughout tlie world. The Division car- 
ried on intensive programs in health education. 
Educators were trained and assistance of an edu- 
cational nature was given to States that requested 
such help. Information on Negro health work was 
continued through lectures, sermons, motion pic- 
tures, exhibits, cbnics, and other health demon- 
strations. 

National Institute of Health. The National Institute 
of Health is the reseaich bureau of the Service, 
operated through 8 units: tlie National Cancer In- 
stitute, the Division of Infectious Diseases, of Phys- 
iology, the Biologies Control, Chemistry, Industrial 
Hygiene, Pathology, and Zoology Laboratories. 

The National Cancer Institute conducted clini- 
cal and laboratory investigations in cancer. Grants- 
in-aid totaling $140,043.44 for 19 research proj- 
ects were approved in 1945. Since 1938, cancer 
has ranked next to heart disease as live chief cause 
of death in the nation. 

Among the outstanding contributions of tlie Di- 
vision 01 Infectious Diseases was the development 
and production of a typhus vaccine so safe and 
effective diat there were no deadis from epidemic 
typhus among U. S, military personnel despite ex- 
posure in North Africa, the Middle East and Italy. 
The Division also produced an inmrov'ed, safe, 
yellow fever vaccine for the armea forces. The 
Rocl^ Mountain Laboratory at Hamilton, Montana, 
continued the preparation of these vaccines as well 
as that for RocKy Mountain Spotted Fever. The Di- 
vision also conducted studies on tsutsugamushi 
disease (scrub typhus), mumps, tularemia, rheu- 
matic fever, tuberculosis, diarrhea, dysentery, food 
poisoning, and malaria. 


The Division of Physiolop' concentrated on: de- 
velopment and use of new orugs to combat fatigue, 
control of dental caries and related oral diseases, 
physiolo^ of the amng process, and physiology 
and biochemistry of faulty or inadequate nutrition. 

The Biologies Control Laboratory continued test- 
ing the sterility, toxicity and poten^ of biologies 
— function delegated to the Service by acts of 
Congress. To insure the quality of products, 53 
domestic and 3 foreign laboratories were inspected. 

The Chemistry Laboratory studied the carbohy- 
drates to determine their structure, syntliesis, and 
physiological action. The laboratory also cooper- 
ated in studies of phannaceuticals for the treat- 
ment of maLuia, nlariasis. schistosomiasis, and 
other tropical diseases, and investigated biologies 
for certification. 

To safeguard workers, the Industrial Hygiene 
Laboratory carried out studies of the hazards of tlic 
chemical components and end products of industrial 
processes to oetermine the enmneenng and medical 
control procedures. As a result ol DDT studies for 
toxicity and potential dangers to human beings 
and warm blooded animals, dirc'ctives were de- 
fined for the protection of persons engaged in its 
manufacture as well as for its utilizers. There were 
only 22 deaths during the entire war period among 
the thousands of workers handling TNT in ammu- 
nition plants. This record, a direct lesult of a com- 
rehensive program, is in contrast to that of tlu* 
rst World War when TNT poisonings caused 475 
deaths in a period of about 8 months. In aiiation 
iiiedieiiie, the protection of pilots who must main- 
tain elficiency under varied and exacting flying 
conditions required research into clothing, safety 
devices, and breathing equipment. 

The Pathology Laboratory conducts investig.i- 
tioiis in the varioas flelds of clinical and laboratorv- 
pathology and also the greater part of the patho- 
logical examinations for other laboratories of the 
National Institute. The Laboratory concentrated 
Its work in three major research areas: dietary de- 
ficiency and toxicology, pathology of infectious 
diseases, and improvement oi laboratory tech- 
niques. 

The Zoology Laborator> is concerned with dis- 
eases caused by protozoan and vs orni parasites. 
Studies included research on carriers of the para- 
sites (insects, water, snails) and methods of con- 
trolling such carriers. Tests for speedy diagnosis of 
rare diseases are completed witliin 24 hours and 
results wired back to the source so that patients 
may be treated correctly and promptly, confusion 
with more common diseases avoided, and the 
spread of the disease prevented. Specimens come 
to the National Institute at Bethesda, Maryland, 
from all over the world, for tests wliicli give early 
and accurate diagnosis. This National Institute of 
Health is the only laboratory in the world offering 
such complete testing service. 

Buroau of Modlcal Sarvicot. The Bureau of Medical 
Services is responsible for: all foreign and insular 
quarantine activities; medical inspection of aliens; 
medical services rendered to beneficiaries of the 
Service; administrative supervision of oflBcers as- 
signed to certain governmental agencies and of 
medical care services conducted with other gov- 
ernmental agencies. These responsibilities are dis- 
charged by the Hospital, Mental Hygiene, and For- 
eign Quarantine Divisions, OiBQoe of Nursing, and 
Medical Care in Other Agencies. 

The Hospital Division administers 26 Marine 
hospitals, the National Leprosarium, the Sheeps- 
head Bav Hospital for trainees of the Maritime 
Service, health and medical activities for the Coast 
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Guard, and the supervision of Freedman s Hospital 
for Negroes in the District of Columbia. The larg- 
est volume of medical relief in its history was fur- 
nished during 1945, with a total number of in- 
patients of 98,300, 81 percent more than in 1939. 
Applying for treatment in the out-patient depart- 
ment were 329,000, 70 percent more than in 1939 
and 22 percent more than in 1944. 

The Mental Hygiene Division, in order to de- 
termine the mental health needs of the 
continued its work of surveying public 
health hospitals. Seventy-one institutions in 20 
States were studied in 1945. The Hospital in Fort 
Worth, Texas, operated by the Mental Hygiene 
Division, established a notable record. In the treat- 
ment of 2,559 psychotic patients from the military 
forces, approximately 80 percent of the patients 
were released as cured in six months, although 
many of these were sent back to tlieir home com- 
munities with the recommendation that psychi- 
atric supervision and counsel be continued. 

The Foreign Quarantine Division administers 
the quarantine laws of the United States to pre- 
vent the introduction of quarantinable diseases — 
anthrax, cholera, lepro.sy, plague, psittacosis, small- 
pox, typhus, yellow fever, — ^from foreign ports into 
the United States and its insular possessions. The 
Division also provides medical consultation to the 
immigration service at home and abroad. Quaran- 
tine activities of the past year show the following 
percentage increases over tlie previous year: in- 
spection of planes arri\'ing, 77 percent more; ves- 
sels inspected, 39 percent; vessels fumigated, 25 
percent; examination of passengers from planes, 
83 percent; vessels, 77 percent; and crews from 
vessels, 32 percent. Quarantine regulations were 
changed so that ships fulfilling all quarantine re- 
quirements of the Hawaiian Islands group or the 
Puerto Rican group are no longer requirea to stop 
for a second quarantine examination at a conti- 
nental United States port. 

Medical Care in Other Agencies broadened and 
accelerated its work through cooperation with 
other agencies, official and voluntary nealth groups, 
and social welfare agencies and educational or- 
ganizations. 

Bureau of Stato Sorvkot: This Bureau brings to- 
gether in one organization all those programs ad- 
ministered by tlie Public Health Ser\ice with the 
State and Territorial Health Departments. It in- 
cludes the States Relations Di\ ision. Office of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, Venereal Disease, Industrial 
Hygiene and Tuberculosis Control Divisions. 

The States Relations Di^'ision assists State and 
local health departments in such major areas as 
the prevention of the spread of communicable dis- 
eases, dental health, plague control, malaria control, 
and drainage. A major responsibility is the adminis- 
tration of grants-in-aid to States. Allotments and 
payments increased from $8,000,000, first author- 
ized in 1936, to $21,765,800 in 1945. The latter 
sum was di\ided — $10,913,490 for general healtli, 
$9,482,196 for venereal disease control, and 
$1,370,114 for tuberculosis control. A wartime ac- 
tivity which still continues is the Emergency Health 
and Sanitation program. $37,039,062 was appro- 
priated chrectly to the Public Health Service for 
the administration of interstate quarantine, pre- 
vention of epidemics, and industrial hygiene acUvi- 
ties as well as the assignment each year of between 
300 and 400 professional personnel to State health 
departments. 

Plague control was administered by the Plague 
Suppressive Measures Unit of the Di\ision. 'Diis 
unit assisted States and municipalities in planning 


States. 

mental 


and carrying out programs for rodent control 

Malaria control was handled by the OflBce of 
Malaria Control in War Areas. Beginning in Jul>’, 
the activities of this Office were expanded to in- 
clude typhus, dengue, and pest control. In 13 
Southern States the Public Health Service supplied 
men and equipment for the spraying with DDT 
of 300,000 houses located in malarious areas. An- 
other disease and pest control program of the Office 
was Aedes aegypti control, instituted as a precau- 
tion against the reestablishment of dengue or yel- 
low fever in this country. 

The Hospital Facilities Section assists and co- 
operates with States, territories, communities, pub- 
lic and pri\'ate institutions, organizations and Fed- 
eral agencies in the development of adequate and 
improved physicians' facilities, standards, programs 
and operational details of hospitals, health centers, 
clinics and related actirities. 

The Tuberculosis Control Division was estab- 
lished on July 1, 1944, to assist State Health De- 
partments in improving tuberculosis control meth- 
ods. Assistance is given by financial grants-in-aid, 
by loan of technical and professional personnel, 
and by demonstration of techniques and methods. 
Objectives are: (1) case-finding; (2) expansion of 
sanatorium facilities, hospitals and clinics; (3) vo- 
cational rehabilitation; (4) adequate financial as- 
sistance to dependents of the tuberculous bread- 
winner. State Health Departments receded from 
the Division $5,200,000 in federal funds for im- 
proved tuberculosis control; and the services of 67 
medical officers, 27 public health nurses, 4 sani- 
tarians, and 16 reporting methods analysts. In ad- 
dition, consultants were available in the fields of 
social service, vocational rehabilitation, vital sta- 
tistics, sanatorium planninc, health education, X- 
ray techniques and special research. Twenty-one 
photofluorographic X-ray units, utilizing miniature 
roll film, traveled through 30 States, demonstrating 
and assisting in tuberculosis case-finding. Case- 
finding programs demonstrate that 11 persons in 
every 1,000 apparently healthy adults have X-ray 
evidence of reinfection tuberculosis. About one- 
fourth of those found infected required immediate 
medical supervision. 

The Venereal Disease Division investigates the 
cau.se, treatment and presention of such diseases 
so as to cooperate with State departments of health 
for preiention and control witliin the States; and 
to pre\ ent the spread in interstate traffic. Four im- 
portant developments were: recognition that inten- 
sive treatment should be made an integral part of 
the long range control program; methods whereby 
treatment of gonorrhea with penicillin combined 
with the use of. other drugs can be completed in 
a few days, inteiisise community-wide programs 
of public education, mass diagnosis, and treatment 
conducted in three large cities; the consideration 
of loc?al, national and international control by the 
National Conference on Postwar Vc^nereal Disease 
Control. Admissions to 2,500 clinics treating ve- 
nereal disease totaled 278,369 cases of syphilis, a 
decrease of 22 percent o\er 1944, and 200,176 
cases of gonorrhea, a 36 per cent increase. Rapid 
treatment centers admitted 61,898 cases of syphilis 
and 67,326 cases of gonorrhea. Fifty-four of these 
centers were operated by the Public Health Serv- 
ice and State health departments for the intensive 
treatment of S 3 q>hilis. Gradually the Rapid Treat- 
ment Centers are being taken over by the States 
and cities. They have reduced the average stay of 
patients from ^ days to about 11 for syphilis, and 
from 16 to 3 days for gonorrhea, and are now treat- 
ing approximately 180,000 patients a year. 
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Public Health Nursing has general supervision 
over all nursing operations of the Bureau of State 
Services. The Chief of the Office acts as adviser 
to other Divisions and to district offices. On June 
30, 478 nurses and nurses* assistants were em- 
ployed bv the Bureau Divisions, 7 in the central 
office ana 471 in the field services. 

Industrial Hygiene continued its program for the 
protection and improvement of the health of in- 
dustrial workers. Between 400 and ,500 million 
working days were lost as a result of all types of 
disability. Industrial health problems have in- 
creased in complexity because of the many changes 
in the labor force, in materials and methods of pro- 
duction, and in working, home, and community 
conditions. The Division provides consultative serv- 
ice to State and local industrial hygiene organiza- 
tions. All industrial areas were visited and services 
were concentrated in highly industrialized * States 
like New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Ohio. By June there were 49 active official 
industrial hymene units of State and local govern- 
ments located in 39 States. Approximately 375 pro- 
fessional and clerical personnel were engaged ip 
industrial hygiene work in these units. In addition, 
there were on loan to the States from the United 
States Public Health Service 57 physicians, engi- 
neers, chemists, and nurses. 

Thomas Parran. 

PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION (PRA). An agency of 
the U.S. Government under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Works Agency. It normally administers 
Federal-aid fimds and emergency appropriations 
for road construction, cooperating with State high- 
way draartments. It cooperates with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on forest roads and supervises 
tibe construction of national park roads. 

With the beginning of war, approval of new 
projects was limited to those of direct importance 
to the war effort. Available Federal-aid funds and 
$150,000,000 authorized under the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941, supplemented on July 2, 1942, 
by $110,000,000, and on Apr. 4, 1944, by an 
additional $30,000,000 were used to build access 
roads to Army and Navy training and concentration 
areas, war industries, and sources of raw materials. 
The Federal-Aid Highway Act of December 20, 
1944, authorized the use of $500,000,000 for 
needed highway improvements and to provide 
employment during the first 3 postwar years. A Na- 
tional Interstate Highway System to connect metro- 
politan areas and industrial centers and to serve 
the national defense was designated. Other plans 
included the development of secondary road sys- 
tems in the various states and the modernization 
of various sections of the Federal-Aid system. 

The organization is cooperating with the coun- 
tries of Central America in closing gaps in the In- 
ter-American Highway between the southern bor- 
der of Mexico and the Panama Canal. 

Commissioner in 1945: Thomas H. MacDonald. 
See Bxudges; Roads. 

PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION (PWA). A govern- 
ment agency under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Works Agency, now liquidated. The last appropri- 
ation was maae in 1938. (See Year Book for 1940.) 

PUERTO RICO. A West Indian island, forming a Ter- 
ritory of the United States; acquired from Spain 
through the Treaty of Paris, 1898. The adjacent 
islands of Vieques, Mona, and Culebra are hicluded 
in its jurisdiction. The area of Puerto Rico is ap-. 
proxixnately 3,435 square miles. 


Oevernmeiit. Under the Organic Act that was 
passed by the U.S. Congress in 1917 and later 
amended, Puerto Rico has the status of an organ- 
ized territory of the United States. Its citizens are 
U.S. citizens. The executive power of the Terri- 
torial Government is vested in a Governor (Rex- 
ford C. Tugwell) who is appointed for an indefi- 
nite term by the President of the United States, 
subject to confirmation by the U.S. Senate. The 
legislative power is vested in a Legislature of two 
houses which is elected by popular vote for a 4 
year term. In addition, there is a Resident Commis- 
sioner (Jesus T. Pinero) to the United States who 
is elected by the popular vote for a four-year term. 

Events, 1945. The future political status of Puerto 
Rico has been the subject of discussion through- 
out the year by the Puerto Rican Legislature, the 
U.S. Congress, and President Truman. Early in 
March a majority of the Puerto Rican Legislature 
cabled to Senator Tydings an endorsement of his 
bin for Puerto Rican independence. Senate Bill 
no. 1002 provides for a referendum being held on 
the islana so that the populace will have an op- 
portunity to express their choice on: (a) Inde- 

endence with economic amendments as suggested 

y a Legislative Commission (b) Statehood and 
(c) Dominion Status. President Truman has also 
proposed "that an early opportunity be given to 
Puerto Ricans to reinforce their local government 
and to settle by free choice their future relation- 
ship with the United States.** 

During 1944 there were 719,759 registered vot- 
ers in Puerto Rico and 591,978 votes cast. The 
Popular Democratic Party, which won 17 out of 
19 seats m the Senate and 37 out of 39 seats in 
the House of Representatives, received 383,280 
votes, while the Union Republican Party received 
101,779 votes and only one seat in the Senate and 
House. The Socialist Party received 68,107 votes 
and one seat in the Senate and the Liberal Party 
received 38,630 votes and one seat in the House. 
As a prelude to independence. Dr. Rafael Soltero 
Peralta, Chairman of the Puerto Rico Pro-Inde- 
pendence Congress, asked for a seat for Puerto 
Rico at the United Nations Security Conference 
held in San Francisco. 

The Puerto Rican Land Authority has been au- 
thorized by the Puerto Rican Lemslature to pur- 
chase or take an option on the land holdings of any 
corporation owning more than 500 acres. A work- 
ing fund of $21,000,000 has been appropriated by 
the Lemslature for this purpose. An option to pur- 
chase the land holdings of Russell and Company 
has been taken and the Legislature's application 
for an extension of its option on the lanas of the 
Fajardo Sugar Company was approved by stock- 
holders of the company. The legality of these land 
acquisitions and the 500-acre limitation on land 
holdings is still being contested by various corpo- 
rations on the island. 

Population. As of July 1, 1944, it was estimated 
at 2,037,255 as compared with 1,869.255 in 1940. 
During the 1940 census, dwellers in places of 2,500 
or more numbered 566,357 and the rural popula- 
tion 1,302,898. The territory had 544.2 inhabitants 
to the square mile — an exceptional density for an 
area dependent mainly on agriculture. Chief cities: 
San Juan (capital) 169,247 inhabitants, Ponce 
65,182, Mayaguez 50,376, Seventy-six percent of 
the people are native-born whites and the remain- 
ing 24 percent are for the most part Negroes and 
Mulattoes. During 1943 there were 77,304 births 
and 29,019 deaths. 

Education. Out of more than 700,000 children of 
school age, only 302,806 were enrolled in the pub- 
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lie schools during the fiscal year 1943. Of the total 
enrollment, 155,899 were in rural zone schools and 
146.907 in urban zone schools. There were 7,088 
field personnel and teaching positions in the Puerto 
Rican School System. The University of Puerto 
Rico located at Rio Piedras, ten miles from San 
Juan, had 6,060 students in 1943-44. 

Th» Economy. The island is predominantly agri- 
cultural, with about 825,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion out of a total area of some 2,000,000 acres. The 
two leading export products are sugar and tobacco 
followed by fruits and coffee. Lack of shipping 
space has curtailed exports of fruits and coffee. 
Snipments of domestic and foreign merchandise 
from the United States to Puerto Rico in 1943 and 
1944 amounted to approximately $87,000,000 and 
$119,000,000 while shipments from Puerto Rico to 
the United States amounted to $99,000,000 and 
$123,000,000, respectively. 

Sugar shipments from Puerto Rico accounted for 
$45,000,000 and $53,000,000 while rum shipments 
accounted for $24,000,000 in both years, and to- 
bacco, $12,000,000 In 1943-1944 there were 723,- 
611 short tons of sugar produced, 15,000 short tons 
of tobacco and 11,000 short tons of coffee. 

Needlework is the largest industry of the island 
not associated with agriculture and during 1943-44 
exports totaled approximately $14,500,0(®. 

Chables F. REro. 

PUERTO RICO RECONSTRUCTION ADMINISTRATION 
(PRRA). A division of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, established in 1935. With funds aggre- 
gating approximately $70,000,000 it has conducted 
a broad program of work relief projects to increase 
employment in Puerto Rico, with emphasis on rural 
rehabilitation of needy persons. No further appro- 
priations were made by the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress and during tlie fiscal year 1945 only limited 
projects were under way. Administrator; Benjamin 
W. Thoron. 

PULITZER PRIZES. A series of annual awards estab- 
lished in 1915 by the will of Joseph Pulitzer, pub- 
lisher of the New York World. On May 7, 1945, 
the following awards were made by the Trustees of 
Columbia University on the recommendation of 
the Advisory Board of the Graduate School of 
Journalism: 

Prizes in Journalism: (1) For the most disin- 
terested and meritorious public service rendered 
by an American newspaper, a gold medal costing 
$500: The Detroit Free Press for its investigation 
of legislative ^aft and corruption at Lansing, 
Mich. (2) For mstinguished correspondence, $500; 
Harold V. Boyle of the Associated Press for his 
chronicling of the human side of the war. ( 3 ) For 
tele^aph reporting on international affairs, $500: 
Maik S. Watson of The Baltimore Sun for distin- 
^shed reporting in 1944 from Washington, Lon- 
don, and the European war fronts. (4) For tele- 
graph reporting on national affairs, $500: James 
B. Reston of The New York Times for his news 
dispatches and interpretative articles on the Dum- 
barton Oaks Security Conference. (5) For local 
reporting, $500: Jack S. McDowell of the San 
Francisco Call Bulletin for his articles on blood 
donation. (6) For news photography, $500: Joe 
Rosenthal of the Associated Press for his photo- 
graph of marines raising the United States flag on 
Mt. Suribachi, Iwo Jima. (7) For distingui^ed 
editorial writing, $500: George W. Potter of The 
Providence Journal-Bulletin for various editorial», 
especially those on the freedom of the press. (8) 
For distinguished service as a cartoonist, $500: 


Sgt. Bill Mauldin of United Features Syndicate, 
Inc. for his bitter cartoon of an American soldier 
escorting German prisoners. ( 9 ) A special journal- 
ism citation commending the ''cartographers of the 
American press, whose maps of the war fronts have 
helped notably to clarify and increase public in- 
formation on the progress of armies and navies 
engaged.” 

Prizes in Letters: ( 1 ) For a distinguished novel 
published during the year by an American author, 
preferably dealing with American life. $500: A 
Bell for Adano by John R. Hersey (Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc.). (2) For an original American play, 
performed in New York, preferably dealing with 
American life, $500: Harvey by Mary Chase, pro- 
duced by Brock Pemberton. ( 3 ) For a distingui^ed 
book of the year upon the history of the United 
States, $500: Unfinished Business by Stephen 
Bonsai (Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc.). (4) For a 
distinguished American biography, $500: George 
Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel by Russel Blaine Nye 
(Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.). (5) For a distinguished 
volume of verse, $500: V -Letter and Other Poems 
by Karl Shapiro (Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc.) 

Prize in Music: For distinguished musical com- 



Graham and her company at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington in October. 

Annual Scholarship: To an art student in Amer- 
ica certified by the National Academy of Design, 
$1,500: Vincent de Gregorio, New York City. 

RACING. The year 1945 started off in a complete 
blackout for racing. From Jan. 2 until May 12 
every track in the country remained closed at the 
request of James F. Byrnes, then Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. But as the year 
ran its course, the sport of kings rose from this 
Stygian darkness to the brightest heights in 
history. Although no Man O Wars were uncovered 
to dazzle the imaginations of turf followers, at- 
tendance and betting figures soared to astronomical 
figures. 

Money flew thick and fast as racing, greatest 
beneficiary of inflated earnings, mushroomed into 
America's most lucrative sport. The racers came 
out of hiding with V-E Day and tracks reopened 
in Illinois and Rhode Island on May 12. From 
then on, lost time was made up and midway 
through the summer it became apparent that rac- 
ing was speeding to its most successful campaign. 

On Memorial Day ten tracks played to 333,195 
customers, who poured the staggering sum of $13,- 
476,021 into the mutuel machines. Million-dollar 
betting days once were only dreams, but in New 
York $3,000,000 afternoons became almost routine 
and $4,000,000 days were frequent. Then on Sept. 
22, at Belmont Park, spectators bombarded the ma- 
chines with a total of $5,016,745, tlie highest in 
history. 

Although the number of racing days was re- 
duced 25 percent by the blackout early in the 
year, attendance neared 25,000,000 and wagering 
came close to a billion and one-half dollars as 
compared to 18,000.000 and $1,126,308,645 in 
1944. In New York alone, the total bet was $450,- 
663,190, with a return to the State treasury of 
$30,333,299. These record figures were returned 
in spite of the fact that there were only 154 days 
of racing in the Empire State as compared to 189 
the year before, when a total of $410,230,402 was 
wagered. 

Louis B. Mayer’s Busher, a 3-year-old filly, was 
the horse of the year. The daughter of War Ad- 
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miral won 10 of 13 starts before being temporarily 
retired with an injury and she amassed $273,735 
in prizes, bringing her to sev&ith place among the 
all-time money winners with a grand total of $334,- 
035. 

The Kentucky Derby, classic tliat survi\'ed the 
war years without interruption, proved a runaway 
for F. W. Hooper*s Hoop Tr., who also finished 
second in the I^reakness and won one-half of the 
rich Wood Memorial before an injury caused re- 
tirement. P. A. B. Widener s Polynesian annexed 
the Preakness and the Withers, but proved spo^ 
thereafter. C. V. Whitney's Jeep was a victor with 
Hoop Jr. in the Wood, which was run in two sec- 
tions. 

Best 2-year-old filly was Beaugav, with Star Pilot 
tlie cream of the young colts. Fighting Step was a 
consistent winner among the 3-year-md colts and 
Stymie proved leader of the handicap horses. 

The year saw a new stable gain prominence, the 
Main Chance Farm of Mrs. ^izaMth N. Graham 
of New York being the big winner. With the vet- 
eran Tom Smith as her trainer, Mrs. Graham in- 
\'ested $299,700 in thoroughbred stock the pre- 
vious year and the close of 1945 found her the 
leading money-wuining o>\ner with $503,985, a 
sum that made Smith the top man among train- 
ers. J. Dean Jessop, 19-year-old Utah youtli, was 
the champion of jockeys,, his total winning mounts 
neanng the coveted ‘ oOO*' mark as 1945 ended. 

The usual number of doping cases were re- 
\ealed, and turf fans were shocked late in the 
year when it was announced that the popular Tom 
Smith had been barred from racing for a year for 
an alleged stimulation of a horse named Magnific 
Duel. Smith denied all charges and filed an appeal, 
while his case became a cause c^l^bre to those who 
have followed his colorful career. 

Racing took a decided step forward late in De- 
cember when the Thoroughbred Racing Associa- 
tions announced the formation of a private pro- 
tective agency. Spencer Drayton, fourteen years a 
member of the F.B.I., was named administrath e 
organizer of the group, which is to have a free 
hand to deal witli any practices that might pro\c 
harmful to the sport. 

Harness-racing followed tlie pattern set by the 
turf and a record $40,000,000 was wagered on the 
sulky dri\ers, $28,000,000 being bet at the Roose- 
velt track in Westbury, L.I. The blue ribbon ev ent 
of the harness world, the Hambletonian, returned 
to its original setting at Goshen, N.Y. Titan Han- 
over, 3-year-old bay trotting colt owned by E. Ro- 
land Harriman and Maj. Elbridgc T. Gerry, who 
went on to become the trotter of the year, cap- 
tured the Goshen classic in straight heats. In fact. 
Titan Hanover was such a standout that die public 
was not permitted to bet on him in the Hamble- 
tonian. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD. An independent ex- 
ecutive agency of the U.S. Government which ad- 
ministers a retirement system and an employment 
service system for railroad employees. For 1945 
activities, see Railways. Chairman: Murray W. 
Latimer. 

RAILWAYS. After the German surrender but before 
Japan had been beaten the New York Times 
said editorially: 

"Passenfrer traffic thin year ik expected te reach the rec- 
ord total of approximately lO.'S billion paHHpn^er miles, five 
times the traffic of 19H9 and two and a half more than 
the bif year of 1918 Tliib record is beinj? made with 30 
per cent less equipment than the railroads had in 1918 


. . . Now, in epite of automobiles, trucks and airplanes, 
the railroads are hauling many more passengers vrith al- 
most .a third less equipment. 

**Th» amount of freight is so stupendous that the av- 
erage person cannot understand the railroading problems 
involve. . . . 

‘*In the face of man power shortage and shortage of 
equipment the railroads have done a prodigious job in the 
nation's greatest emergency " 

While this was intended to sum up the entire 
war record of the railways it is an unoeratatement 
of railway operation in 1945. By that year both 
the difficulties to be overc'ome and the work to be 
performed had accumulated in geometrical ratio. 
The mere number of persons employed and the 
number of units of equipment in service is not 
a full measure. Many of the persons were inexpe- 
rienced and the equipment was in a condition that 
required more repairs than would have ordinarily 
been necessary. 

Detailed figures are given below but general 
conditions are needed as a background. 

Much of the financing of railways has been done 
when money cost from four to fiv'e per cent. 
During 1945 money cost about half that. Therefore 
much railway refinancing was done especially by 
companies having established earning power. What 
was done by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is 
the best example. 

The Burlington received pennission from tlie In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to sell at 100 0399 
an issue of $65,000,000 first and refunding 
3X% bonds due 1985. With the proceeds from 
this sale the Burlington paid off $39,493,000 first 
and refunding 33*% bonds that would have be- 
come due in 1974 and also paid off a total of 
$30,000,000 collateral trust bonds carrying 3^2 
per cent interest. The bonds were sold to a group 
of bankers headed by Morgan, Stanley & Co. 

The saving in yearly interest was $497,737.50 
The premium receivea by the railway company 
was $25,935. The bankers make their profit from 
the difference in price between what they paid, 
namely 100.0399, and the price they can get for 
a 3)^ percent railway bond. 

This should be contrasted with Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock paying $2.50 a share and selling 
on the New York Stock’ Exchange for $45. Re- 
financing bond.s with stock issues was quite out 
of the question for railways in 1945 alUiough it 
was done to some extent by the Industrials. 

RMrMnizationt. Nothing could have been more 
helpful than the low price of money in the 
reorganization of railways that were in, or on the 
verge of, bankruptcy. The Erie Railroad, which 
ever since Jay Gould's time has had a minus 
credit, on April 17, 1945, sold $79,400,000 bonds 
with various due dates. The bonds carried a 35 b% 
interest coupon. The cost of the money to the 
railway company varied according to due date* 
from 3.15% to 2.09%. Proceeds received from the 
sale of the bonds are being used to redeem $5, 
500,000 short term notes and the entire issue 
$87,185,500 first consolidated 4% bonds due 
1995 but callable at 105. 

TTie Wabash Railroad, another railway with 
heretofore poor credit, sold in February $47,000,- 
000 first mortgage 33*% bonds due Feb. 1, 1971, 
at 98.38, a cost to the railway of 3.3436. 

In the reorganization, total debt was cut down 
from $152,658,769, the total in 1941, to a total of 
$78,690 in 1945. 

On February 19, 1945, the Pere Marquette Rail- 
way sold $50,000,000 first mortgage 33 b % bonds 
due 1980 at 99.71, a cost for money to the railway 
company of 3.383 per cent. 
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The Pere Marquette is the case of a railway 
subject to the minimum of competition from 
trucks and airplanes. It operates 1,949 miles, serv- 
ing the state of Michigan, and connects Detroit 
with Chicago (in mrt over trackage rights) and 
Detroit wim Buffalo (in considerable part over 
trackage rights). Thus its principal business is 
that of carrier for heavy industry. During the 
years 1942-44 there were 203 new industries es- 
tablished near the lines of the Pere Marquette. 

Early in the year the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approved a reorganization plan for 
the Florida East Coast Railway. The total capitali- 
zation of the new company is to be $41,166,000 
of which only $666,000 is to bear fixed interest 
charges and e\’en this is equipment trust certifi- 
cate debt. 

While the financing done liy the Virginian in 
April, 1945, was not a reorganization in the sense 
that it was revolutionary it was the culmination 
of an e\’olution that is significant as showing 
what was possible for a prosperous railway in 
that year. The railway company sold $60,000,- 
000 new first lien and refunding 3 percent bonds 
due in 1995 at 105.669. That was a cost of money 
to the railway of only 2.79 percent It left the 
Virginian with a total funded debt of $60,000,- 
000 and $27,955,000 cumulati\e 6 percent stock 
and $31,271,500 common stock as capitalization 
for a company operating 657 miles erf absolutely 
first class railway, of which 30 miles is double 
tracked; of the total operated, 138 miles is electri- 
fied. About 90% of the total frieght carried is 
coal, something that neitlier truck nor airplane is 
likely to take away. That such a railway can get 
its money about as cheaply as one of the States 
could in 1945 is suggesti\'e. 

On March 1 the final decree in the retircani- 
zation of the Chicago & North Western Railway 
was signed. Ten years had been spent in putting 
through a satisfactory reorganization. 

Tlie Interstate Commerce Commission approved 
a second plan for the readjustment of the debt 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the first plan 
<ippro\’cd by the I.C.C. having failed 

The fixed charges upon the tenninatimi of the 
new plan will be $17,567,299 as compared with 
$25,265,049 under tlie pre\ious plan. The new 
plan has 20 years of “breathing spell” before the 
full fixed charges must be paid; the first plan had 
a maximum “breathing ^ell” of 8 years. 

The •developments of tlie year pretty well 
cleared up the most pressing financial problems 
of the major railways. The Seaboard Air Line was 
sold to a reorganization committee on May 31 and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific was 
turned ON'er to five trustees on Nov. 26. 

So much stress has been laid on the financial 
condition of the railways because it is the judg- 
ment of railway officers that railways can hold 
their ovm against bus, truck and airplane com- 
petition if the only consideration be service ren- 
dered; but that the crucial questions are going 
to depend on the railways being able to get suffi- 
cient Dusiness of the kind they are especially fitted 
to handle to co\'er the cost of their necessarily 
heavy capital outlay. 

The difference between future earning power 
of the Virginian, hauling three thousand-ton train 
loads of coal, and the earning power of the Sea- 
board Air Line, hauling TOrishable and com- 
modity freight and doing a large, high cla.ss pas- 
senger business, was reflectea in the railway 
financing of 1945. 

ConsoINkitieiit. It seemed almost as if the spot 


light were thrown on the utter failure of all 
theoretical plans to consolidate railways when 
the Baltimore & Ohio announced late in May 
the withdrawal of claims against the Chicago & 
Alton. This permitted the consolidation of the 
C. & A. with the Gulf, MobiU' A Ohio. The new 
railway system set up by tins consolidation will 
rive a 3,000 mile line connecting Chicago with 
me Gulf of Mexico and will bring competition 
into a territory heretofore served exclusively by 
the Illinois Central. The theoretical plans for con- 
solidation were desired to promote cooperation. 
This actual consolidation creates cutthroat com- 
petition. 

D«tailt of Accomplishments. The ton mileage 
carried by the Class I lailways nf the United 
States in 1945 was 680,000,000,000. This is the 
equivalent of carrying 680 million tons from New 
York to Chicago. The passenger mileage was 91,- 
000,000,000. This is the equivalent of carrying 91 
million passengers from New York to Chicago. 

This work was done de.spite a pernicious man- 
power shortage. On March 31 the United States 
Railroad Retirement Board said that it had un- 
filled orders for 94,738 railway employees which 
included 4,740 trainman, 156 engincnien and 
motormen, 1,379 firemen, 3,163 clerks, 8,011 
freight and exiiress handlers, 32,057 trackmen, 
1,726 signal men, 482 linemen, 1,465 telegraphers, 
and 22 train dispatchers It was estimated that on 
Feb. 15 out of a total of 1,400,000 employees 
there were 700,000 who had had no railway ex- 
perience prior to Pearl Harbor 

The Railroad Retirement Board has done in- 
valuable service in procuring and placing rail- 
way labor. For instance during the 11 months 
ended March 31 the Railroad Retirement Board 
procured and placed 27,482 veterans of World 
War II in railway service. 

The manpower shortage becomes more im- 
pressive as its implications are studied Perfectly 
maintained track is basic to safe railway opera- 
tion The sJiortage of 32,057 trac'kmen sereins 
trivial, but, allowing d man to a mile for track 
maintenance, it follows that thirtv-tvvo thousand 
miles of railway would be unsafe but for extraor- 
dinary effort on the part of railway officers. 

There are no complete fipires for the shortage 
of railway mechanics but the in.spection of even 
a few railway .shops indicated the shortage was 
serious. 

As early as January, 1944, ov^er 30 percent of 
the freight cars in service m me United States had 
been built more than 25 years. The economical 
life of a freight car is less than ten years The 
reasons for conditions in 1944 are to be found 
in the starving of the railways during the depres- 
sion. By 1945 many cars and locomotives barely 
staggered through tne day's work. Cars and loco- 
motives in that condition came in for repair by 
inexperienced mechanics. It was under these con- 
ditions that railway operating officers showed at 
their best. The average mileage car per day 
In 1945 was 52.3. 

Earnln9s. Large revenue and hea\'y expenses re- 
sulted from the extraordinary movement of traffic, 
with a fairly large net for railway securit}' 
holders and considerable over time wage pay- 
ments to railway employees, but nothing except 
additional work and responsibility for railway 
officers. 

Table I gwes a combined income . account for 
Class I railways of the United States (All those 
earning more tnan a million dollars a year. ) 

Table 11 gives the break-up of revenues and 
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TABLE I 


Operating Revenues 

Operating Expenses ... 

Taxes 

Net Railway op income 

Fixed Charges ■ . . 

Netfor&to^ 

1944 

( 

19,437 

6,282 

1,846 

1,106 

439 

667 

1946 

CmtUtom) 

89,146 

6,620 

1,377 

983 

404 

679 

• Includes bond interest and rentals. 



TABLE II 


1944 

1946 

Freight Revenue 

16,999 

(miUtona) 

86,809 

Passenger Revenue . . 

1,790 

1,606 

Mail Revenue ... 

130 

132 

Express Revenue 

144 

149 

Another Revenue ... 

374 

378 

Total 

9,437 

9,164 

TABLE III 




19U 

1946 

Maintenance of Way, etc 

11,263 

{mtUtoTui) 

81.3^7 

Maintenance of Equipment 

1,587 

1,802 

Traffic . .... 

137 

143 

Transportation ... 

2,974 

3,020 

General and Other. .... 

321 

328 

Total 

6,282 

6,620 


Table III gives the break-up of expenses. 

In regard to the heavy expenses for main- 
tenance of both equipment and way it is important 
to remember that mese large dollar outlays do 
not represent equally large effective repairs. Un- 
skilled workmen were paid skilled workmen’s 
wages. 

Metiva Power. The three types of locomotn es tliat 
were being tested in 1945 were (1) the Diesel- 
Electric, (2) Steam Turbine and (3) the Gas 
Turbine. 

The Chicago & Alton put three 4,000 hp Diesel- 
Electrics in passenger servioe between Chicago and 
St. Louis. They are said to be giving very satis- 
factory service where smoothness of operation, 
speed and reliability are important factors in the 
keen competition for high-grade passenger business. 

The Bmtimore & Omo put, on the Baltimore to 
Washington, D. C. run, a 2,000 hp Diesel-Elec- 
tric. It was the first road-type, through service 
Diesel built by the Baldwin Locomofave Works in 
collaboration with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturinz Co. The locomotive has two 
1,000 hp eight-cylinder Diesel engines. The im- 
derframe, trusses, and sides of the locomotive are 
welded together to form the equivalent of a sin- 
gle piece of steel, giving greater resistance to im- 
pact and a minimum of vibration. 

A direct-drive Steam-Turbine is now in service 
on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Its outstanding advantages are that it gives 20 
per cent more power from a boiler than would 
a steam locomotive without the turbine. It is for 
use in both passenger and freight service. The 
total en^ne weighs 580,000 lbs. The forward 
tractive force is 70,500 lbs., the reverse 65,000 lbs. 
The most successful steam-turbine in use hereto- 
fore is that on the London, Midland & Scottish. 
It was placed in the London — Glasgow service in 
1933. 

The third type of motive power has been de- 
signed by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
but is not in service as yet. It is a road locomotive 
of 4,800 hp. The over-all length is 90 ft. and the 


weight is 450,000 lbs. The advantage claimed lor 
this type of locomotive is that no water is required 
in its operation. The elimination of stops for water 
and the elimination of the costs of water facilities 
would of course be a major economy. 

Ord«rt for Now Equipmont. The needs for ad- 
ditional cars and locomotives is refiected only 
roughly in the orders placed in 1945, because the 
man who decides on tne size and character of the 
order is not the man either using or repairing 
equipment. The most that the o£Bcer ‘At the 
front” can do is to make recommendations. How 
closely these will be followed depends on the 
price at the moment of various types, the price 
of money and so on. 

The total number of locomotives ordered in 
1945 was 850, of which 702 were Diesel-Electric.- 
This compares with a total ordered in the previous 
year of 757. In 1944 the total was divided, steam 
74 Diesel 680. 

The number of freight cars ordered in 1945 was 
39,039. Of this total 16,106 were box cars, 6,075 
were gondola and 1,240 were flat cars. The total 
ordered in 1944 was 44,825 which included 23,860 
box cars; 7,224 were gondola and 550 were flat 
cars. 

The total number of passenger cars ordered in 
1945 was 2,998 comparing with 715 ordered in 
1944. 

About the only significance of the figures for 
new mileage built is that they show that even 
under war conditions there were some needs for 
transportation meat enough to require the use of 
man power and materials. The new mileage built 
in 1945 was 65 comparing with 121 miles built 
in the previous year. In botli cases the mileage 
is that of first track. In 1887, the year the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was created, the new 
mileage of railway built was 13,081. 

L«st Than Car Lead Freight. One of the weakest 
factors in American railway practice has been the 
handling of less than carload freight. That is 
easily explained. Loading coal into open top, 70- 
ton capacity cars and hauling it in 60-car trains 
to tidewater, where the car is picked up bodily 
and its contents dumped into the hold of a vessel, 
appeals to the American imagination. Stowing pack- 
ages in a box car does not. However this “chicken 
feed” business is expensive and is of personal im- 
ortance to thousands of the public, whereas the 
andling of coal is of remote interest to all but a 
few. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad installed 25 Buda 
“Chore Boy” gasoline engine-powered platform 
trucks of 1,000 lbs. capacity at its lltn Street 
freight station at Pittsburgh in April, 1945. The 
investment was $17,000 and the estimated yearly 
saving is $27,000. 

This is by no means the first experiment with 
power trucking, but it is the first comprehensive 
experiment on such a large scale. This station is 
the road’s principal .L.C.L. terminal in the Pitts- 
burgh district. It is completely modem in its lay- 
out. L.C.L. freight from thirty miles around is as- 
sembled and sent out from here. The east side of 
the station is an inbound freight house, 80 ft. wide 
and 800 ft. long. The west side is 30 ft. wide and 
800 ft. long. A total of 186 cars can be spotted on 
the eight tracks comprising the station layout. A 
round trip from the north to the south end of the 
station is nearly half a mile. TTie “Chore Boys” are 
operated by the truckers themselves, who riae with 
the load instead of walking and pulling the load. 
On an average run of light, Bulky freight, a “Chore 
Boy” handles as much freight per trip as a hand 
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truck, at a much higher speed. Besides the in- 
creased speed there is the decreased strain on the 
trucker. At present there are an average of 65 
women employed daily as truckers. For me future 
it is of importance that lightweight men or youths 
can be employed in this class of work. 

It is as hard to convince railway executives of 
the importance of improvement in the “details** of 
L.C.L. handling as it is to overestimate its far 
reaching effect in a time of life and death competi- 
tion with trucks and airplanes. 

It has always been possible for railway em- 
ployees to share in railway profits provided they 
can save enough to invest in railway stocks. How- 
ever they have almost never done so. Now the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey has proposed a 
plan, which has been submitted to railway labor 
union leaders, for profit sharing without a deduc- 
tion from wages. Details of the plan have not been 
made public but that such a plan is being seriously 
discussed is worthy of note. 

Radio TaUphon* in Railway Oparation. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific has undertaken the installa- 
tion of radio-telephone train communication on 
the 160 miles of double track between Chicago 
and Rock Island. The railway is to use the ultra- 
high frequency waves (2,660 megacycles) with 
Klystron tubes. This opens up for possible railway 
use, a portion of the radio spectrum in which 
there are an enormous number of unused chan- 
nels. The feature that is peculiar to railways is an 
assembly of platters or discs mounted on a short 
hollow tube only a few inches high, this being 
important where tlic clearance on cars and loco- 
motives is limited. 

For a considerable part of 1945 this type of 
equipment has been in regular service on one 
through-freight train operating daily between 
Rock Island and Kansas City. The advantages are 
that the ul^a-high frequency is not subject to 
fade-out or “blind spots** under any adverse con- 
ditions such as timnels, gorges or steel bridges. 

British Railways. All during the “blitz,** the flying 
bombs and rockets, the railways of Great Britain 
were kept open and, after a fashion, in operation 
by the exercise of remarkable ingenuity. The total 
number of bomb incidents to railway property was 
13,891. 

The standard procedure for bomb hits on track 
was to shovel by hand into the crater the material 
that had been blown out, and fill up with car- 
loads of cinders brought from both sides of the 
break. Bulldozers could seldom be used because 
there was more often than not bomb damage some- 
where between the crater bei^ filled and the 
place where the bulldozer was. There was also an 
acute shortage of timber. A large amount of rein- 
forced concrete was used either as a complete tie 
or as an isolated block under each rail. 

Oarmon Railways. Col. John W. Wheeler, XVI 
Corps of Engineers, 9th U.S. Army, writing in the 
Railway Age about German Railways at the end 
of the War, says: 

“The ability of the German Railways to continue to op- 
erate under terrific air attack prolonged the war for 
many months. . . . 

“Over lonif periods of time the Allied air forces re- 
orted destroyinjir great numbers of locomotives, cars, 
ridges, yards and terminals, but to our surprise the en- 
emy kept on rolling . . to the astonishment of all. 
when the Ruhr industrial district was captured there was 
found there and in Westphalia, just south of the Ruhr, 
hundreds of locomotives in good condition and thousands 
of cars — box cars, flats, gondolas, new refrigerators, 
coaches, and slewing cars True, the enemy had robbed 
the railroads of France. Belgium, and Holland. Even so. 
his losses were terrific over a period of months, and he 
still had motive power and cars aplenty when the end 


came. The railways were finally put out of businesr by 
Allied air forces who cut rail in enough places [see Brit- 
ish railways above] to prevent repair. Thereby they 
penned up the equipment until ground forceg could 
overrun it. . . . 

“In the final days of the struggle . . . the enemy de- 
stroyed very nearly all of his railway bridges, and on the 
Rhine he accomplished total destruction. All bridges such 
as the one at Diisseldorf were destroyed beyond repair. 

“We merely repaired the lines we needed for bur sup- 
ply. but the railway people cooperated heartily and 
seemed anxious to get their lines back in operation." 

Bridge Ovar tha Rhine. A piece of railway con- 
struction that will probably stand for some time 
as a record was done at Wesel during the last of 
March, 1945. The work consists of a 1,752-ft. single 
track bridge over the Rhine, a 463-ft. bridge over 
a nearby canal, two miles ot connecting track, and 
yards at Wesel and Buderich. 

Construction b^an at 6 p.m. March 29, and 
was ready for traffic 10 days, 4 hours 45 minutes 
later. The work was done by U.S. Army Engineers 
and the Transportation Corps* Second Military 
Railway Service. The bridge is a 23-span, semi- 

ermanent structure using meter-beams (rolled I- 

eams 39.37 inches in depth) developed by the 
Germans and rolled by them at a plant at Luxem- 
bourg. The weight of the bridge is 2,140 tons. A 
total of 780 Navy lighterage pontoons, each weigh- 
ing 24 tons, were used during construction. In 
driving piling, five pile drivers were used con- 
tinuously. All the equipment used in building the 
bridge originated in the United States. The ma- 
terials were those nearest to hand. The officers and 
men of the 1056th Engineer Group were under the 
command of Col. James B. Cress, former regional 
director of the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
San Francisco Region. 

Military Railway Sarvica. In June this service con- 
sisted of 74 units and had a personnel of 1,147 
officers, 45 warrant officers, and 25,490 enlisted 
men. Of the 74 units, there were 24 Railway Op- 
erating Battalions. 

Bng. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr. in his official report 

says: 

"When the Military Railway Service was organized 
and planned for, it was anticipated that each Railway 
Operating Battalion would operate up to a maximum of 
150 milen and run a maximum of 24 trains in each di- 
rection For the 24 operating battalions we have, this 
would amount to a total of 1,152 trams over a 160-mile 
stretch . . . this would produce 8,600 miles. . . . In- 
stead of that, we operated over 25,120 miles . . . and 
instead of the estimated maximum of 1,152 trains, we 
actually operated on this particular day (June 7) 1,210 
trains over 25,120 miles of track." 

This was not a maximum day — the maximum 
day was June 25, when that division handled 
1,958 loads and 6^ empties, the net tons being 
26,796. 

France. The 723rd Railway Operating Battalion 
was about as much occupied in alleviating the 
condition of the liberated French people as they 
were in operating the railways of that devMtated 
country. Originally they haa but sixty miles of 
double track, but by March there were 120 miles 
of line and two major terminals. They did all the 
essential work of moving supplies and in addition 
established such things as soup kitchens proving 
“God-sends** to those who had been deprived or 
their sole means of support by the Germans. 

Swodith Railway EloctriBcotian. This year was the 
30th anniversary of the completion of the. first 
electrified steam railway in Sweden. 

The Swedish State Railways operates 6,990 
miles of the country *s total of 10,200 miles of rail- 
way fines. It is estimated that electrification has 
saved during the war 7,000,000 metric tons of 
coal. The cost of the coal would have been 
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$l{i7,500,000, whereas the cost of the electrical 
energy was about $22,500,000. The electrified lines 
also permit die operation of faster and heavier 
trains. This is an indication of the saving by elec- 
trification where conditions for the generation of 
electricity are as favorable as they are in Sweden. 

Retvt. An Anierican railway executive vdien in a 
pessimistic mood will tell you that His frontiers 
most needing defense are on the outskirts of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Interstate Commerce Commisskin ordered, 
in 1945 , a general increase of 10 percent in class 
rates applicable to Official tenritory and a general 
decrease of 10 percent in class rates ap^icable 
within and between Southern, West^ Trunk-line, 
and Southwestern territories on one hand and Offi- 
cial tenritOT)' on the other, subject to prescribed dis- 
tance rates as minimum. 

That readjustment of rates may be in accord 
with abstract justice, but it upsets railway eamings 
at a time when earnings are most uncertain, owing 
to the change over from war to peace conditions. 

The U.S. Department of Jiu»tice has brought 
suit against the railway rate associations as being 
violators of the Shennan Anti-Tnist law. The as- 
sociations had for years been appro\'ed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as being reason- 
able devices for the stabilization of rail-freight 
rates. Stabilization is in the interest of shippers as 
well as railways. 

William E. Hooplr. 

RARID TRANSIT. Loc^al urban and suburban trans- 
portation in the United States appears to be in a 
transitional stage, with many changes pending, but 
checked by problems of finance and management. 
Some improvement projects include municipal 
ownership, but there is no decided trend in that 
directiem, , largely because of the possibilities of 
political iiffiuence. Total local transportation traffic 
of 1945 in the United States was estimated at 
slightly under 23-billloD riders, as compared wftli 
23,017,000,000 in 1944. These fig^es cover electric 
street railways, elevated and subway lines, inter- 
urban electric railways, and motor bus and trolley 
bus lines; they do not include taxicabs or suburban 
serx'ices of railroads. 

Further decline in total traffic is considered in- 
evitable in the early stages of the ^stwar period, 
as restrictions on automobiles are relaxed. Reduced 
mileage of street railways is also anticipated; it has 
declined already from 25,470 miles in 1935 to 
16,860 in 1945. Elevated and subway Uncs in- 
creased from 1,230 to 1,252 miles, and bus lines 
have increased enormously. Electric railways total 
9,412 miles of line (or route), with 18,112 miles 
of track. Of these, 382 rotite nriles (with 1,252 of 
track) are subway and elevated lines. Trolley bus 
lines total 1,164 route miles; motor bus lines have 
87,700 iiiil« of round-trip routes. Of the pas- 
sengers, 12,137,000,000 were on electric lines (in^ 
duding 2,621,000,000 on subway and elevated 
lines); 14^.000,000 on trolley busses and 9,646,- 
000,000 on motor basses. 

Employees number 242,000, with a pay-roll of 
$599,000,000. Total revenue reached w all-tisne 
record at $1,362,000,000, an increase of SM per 
cent over 1943; but ope B ating expenses increased 
8.48 per cent and took 74.29 per cent of the 
revenue. Equipment included 37,285 electric cars 
(10,105 on mbwii^ and elevated Mnes), 3,555 
trolley busaea and 48.400 motor busses. This equip- 
ment is inadequate for the traffic, and much of it 
is old, but It wilt take some time to acquire the 
needed new cars and busses. 


Traffic congestion in Imsy streets and the desire 
to expedite the movement of street cars are main 
reasons for the increase in subways and the plans 
for further increase /as at Cleveland, Detroit, 
Washington, New York, Montreal and Toronto). 
While subways would eitpedite the travel of street 
cars they would not gready reduce traffic conges- 
tion, and might result in r^uced volume of traffic 
on die cars, owing to the longer distances between 
stops and the inconvenience of stairways. On the 
other hand, removal of tracks from the streets, as 
at Seattle and other cities, may expedite all traffic 
by giving a clear roadway. Busses also have the 
adx'antage of taking up passengers and setting 
them down at the curbs. Traffic congestion may 
often be relieved by regulation of movements ana 
more strict control of street parking. Maxked im- 
pro\'enients exjiected in new cars and busses in- 
clude capacity, comfort, convenience, heating, 
lighting, air conditioning, ventilation, and snioodi 
or noiseless riding. 

At Boston there is a project fur taking over all 
local transport servic‘es (surface, elevated and 
subway) and all railway suburban services within 
a radius of 12 miles, and operating the whole 
svstem as a unit. The plan is somewhat similar to 
tnat of the London Passenger Transport Board 
(England), which has been in operation for some 
years. In New York, the Bureau of Transportation 
has m 6-year improvement project, including a 
Second Ave. subway to the Bronx and a 72d St. 
crosstown subway with tunnel under the East 
River. The bus terminal proposed by tlie Ne‘w York 
Port Authority, adjacent to the Lincoln Tunnel 
entrance is reported appro\’ed by some 30 bus 
lines coming in from the west. It would be 
200 X 800 ft. (40-41 St Sts. and 8th and 9th Aves. ), 
with a flat roof for helicopter planes. A downtown 
subway for street cars is proposed in T.os Angeles. 

A municioal ownership project at Cleveland, 
Ohio, includes a 15-mile east- west hnc and a 
2-miIe downtown subway; all Street cars to be re- 
laced by busses, with express service on some 
us routes. An important step in solving tlie com- 
plicated situation at Chicago was the passage, by 
the State legislature (Apnl 12), of the Metropoli- 
tan Transit Act. Under this Act Chicago adopted 
an ordinance giving an exclusive franchise to the 
Chicago Transit Authority (April 23). The ordi- 
nance was approved by referendum vote (June 
11). The Chicago Transit Board of 7 men (foui 
named by the Ciovemor and 3 bv the mayor) was 
appointed June 28 and accepted the franchise on 
July 10. It adopted the city plan to purchase the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Co. (elevated lines) for 
$75,000,000, and the Chicago Surface Lines for 
$1^162.000. Both concerns are in bankruptcy and 
under tne jurisdiction of the Federal court. The 
Authority also plans to purchase the Chicago Motor 
Coach Co. The validity of the State Act has been 
endorsed, but there are financial and other diffi- 
culties still to be faced. Work on the city’s Dear- 
born St. subway (80 per cent completed) is to be 
resumed in 1946. 

Many of the bombed cities in Europe kept 
street-car and subway lines in operation to some 
extent. Toronto plans a shallow subway for street 
cars, uid also a bus terminal. Glasgow, Scotland, 
has plans for a subway. In Berlin, several of the 
submy lines and stations (used as shelters and 
as milftaiy repair shops) have been restored to 
service. A 6-mile subway system at Kiev, Russia, 
is reported under construction, to c'onnect the 
center of the city with three suburban areas. A 
subway at Johannesburg, South Africa, serves the 
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new railway station, which has its tracks 20 ft. 
below the street level and a flat roof to carry the 
street-car tracks. At Rio de Janeiro, a 5-mile un- 
derground railway (main line and 2 branches) is 
proposed as an extension of the electric suburban 
line of the Central Railway of Brazil. 

A traffic study by the General Electric Co. is 
based on the number of passengers rather than 
number of vehicles. Taking a 60-ft. street, with 
no parking, the results are: (A) witli automobiles 
only, the maximum capacity in one direction is 
2,115 cars per hour, or 3,700 passengers, all 
seated; (B) with automobiles and busses, 1,215 
automobiles (2,130 passengers) and 180 busses 
(7,200 seated or 9,000 seated and standing) mak- 
ing a maximum total of 11,130; (C) with auto- 
mobiles and street-cars, the automobiles still num- 
ber 1,215 (2,130 passengers), but 150 street cars 
carry 9,000 seated or 13,500 with standees, thus 
giving a total of 15,630 passengers per hour. Auto- 
mobiles in city traffic a\erage 1.75 persons per 
car. Standing passengers in busses average 25 per 
cent of the number seated, while in street curs 
tliey average 50 per cent of tlie number of seated 
passengers Tlius maximum rush-hour capacity on 
this street would be 3,700 people with automo- 
biles only, or 11,130 with automobiles and busses, 
or 15,630 with automobiles, busses and street cars. 
See Motor Vehicles. 

E. E. Russei l Tratman. 

RECIPROCITY INFORMATION, Committee for. A com- 
mittee created under the proMsions of Section 4 
of the Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 1934, 
which pro\'ides that before a trade agreement is 
concluded willi any foreign government interested 
persons shall have an opportunity to present views 
to the President oi to such an agency as the Presi- 
dent may designate. Tlie Committee was created 
as such an agency, and in 1936 its func'tions were 
extended to include receipt of statements with ref- 
erence to any aspect of tlie trade agreements pro- 
gram. In 1939 it was placed under die jurisdiction 
of the Department of State. The agencies and de- 
partments represented in the membership have 
changed from time to time. Chairman: Lynn R. 
Edminster. 

RECLAMATION, Bureow of. A bureau of the U.S. De- 
paitmcnt of die Interior, which conducts multi- 
purpose irrigation projects in the West, Its 52 proj- 
ects, 179 dams, and 30 power plants ( with an in- 
stalled capac’ity of 2,203,962 lew) have created 
homes for a million people on 4,0(X),000 acres of 
irrigable land. Power and municipal water opera- 
tions serve an additional 4,000,000. 

During the fiscal year 1944, plants on Bureau 
projects produced more than 9,500,000,000 kw-br 
of electrical energy. Leading die plants supplying 
power for war industries are Boulder Dam '^th a 
rated capacity of 952,300 in May, 1944, and Grand 
Coulee Dam with 818,000 kw-capacity. The Bu- 
reau investigates water resources in the western 
United States and constructs and operates irriga- 
tion projects. The operating projects are important 
producers of war foods, forage, and fiber. Crops 
valued at approximately $375,000,000 were pro- 
duced in 1943 on projects watered oy Reclamatkm 
systems and the 1944 record wfil exceed that 
amount Construction work on new irrigation sys- 
tems was practically all halted in October, 1942, by 
order of the War Production Board, but since that 
time restrictions have been lifted to permit con- 
struction on 25 projects under the War Food Pro- 
gram. 


To exploit the limited resources of the West, 31 
power plants have been built on 19 projects. By 
June, 1945, these plants had an installed capacity 
of 2,439,300 kilowatts. During the year power 
plants on reclamation projects producea ISli billion 
kilowatt hours of electric energy. 

The scope of the Bureau's work by the of 
the 1945 fiscal year Included the operation* qon- 
stniction, and authorization for 109 irrigation and 
multiple-purpose projects, in 17 Western l^tes, 
incluaing 29 initi^ projects in the Missouri River 
Basin, authorized by the Flood Control Act of 

1944. 

Commissioner in 1945: Harry W. Bashore. 

RECONHRUCTION FINANCE COItPOSIAnON (RFC). The 

Reconstruction Finance C^iporation was created 
by “An Act to provide emergency financing facili- 
ties for financial institutions, to aid in financmg ag- 
riculture, commerce, and industry, and for other 
purposes,” approved Jan. 22, 1982. These powers 
bav e been increased by subsequent legislation. The 
Coiporation may perform all functions it is author- 
ized to perform under law until the clpse of busi- 
ness Jan. 22, 1947, or such earlier date as the Pres- 
ident may authorize. 

The (iorporation may make loans to public 
agencies, financial institutions, insurance compa- 
nies, railroads, drainage, levee, irrigation and simi- 
lar districts, mining and fishing industries, public 
school districts or other public school authorities; 
subscribe for and make loans upon non-assessable 
stoclc of banks, trust companies, insurance compa- 
nies, mortgage loan companies, national mortgage 
associations, and purchase capital notes or deben- 
tures of such institutions; make loans for the carry- 
ing and orderly marketing of agricultural com- 
modities and livestock; and exportation of agricul- 
tural or other products; and purchase securities 
from Public Works Administration (q.v.). 

War Assets Corporation, a subsidiaiv of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, has been desig- 
nated by the Surplus Property Administrator as the 
disp^al agency for Government-owned surpluses 
of aircraft, industrial plants, capital and producer 
goods, and consumer goods, constituting nine- 
tenths of all war surpluses, based on original cost. 
Under Executive Order 9665. dated December 27, 

1945, tlie lending and surplus property disposal 
activities of Smaller War Plants Corporation were 
transferred, eftective Januaiy 28, 1946, to Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and, on the same 
date. War Assets Corporation will assume respon- 
sibility for these activities and will also assume all 
duties of certifying war veterans as eligible for 
preference in the purchase of surplus property, a 
function heretofore served by Smaller War Plants 

ation. 

principal war functions of the Ckirporation, 
now being liquidated, included the acquisition of 
strategic and critical materials by Rubber Reserve 
Company, Metals Reserve dknnpany, and Defense 
Supplies Corporation, and the financing of defense 
plants by Defense Plant Corporation. The above- 
mentioned national defense subsidiaries were dis- 
solved, and their functions, duties and authorities 
transferred to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion by Public Law 109, 79th Congress, ^proved 
June 30. 1945. Other war functions of the Corpora- 
tion inemded the making available, through War 
Damage Coiporation, ^ reasonable protection 
against loss of or damage to property, rc^ or per- 
sonal, resulting from enemy attac^ the maJdng 
of loans to business engaged in me production of 
war material. 
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RED CROSS 


Autlu)TiMaiion» 


For benefit of agriculture 

To open banka to meet demands of depoeitora 

For distribution to depositors m closed banka 

For bank capital (including Export-Import Bank's 1176. 

500.000 and Federal Home Loan Banka $124,741,000) 

For self -liquidating projects (including PWA municipal ae- 

eurities) 

To businesa enterprises 

For loans to National Defense 

For loan to Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

For purchase of stock — National Defense 

To drainage, levee and irrigation diat cicts 

To railroads (including PWA railroad aecunties) . ... 

For loans to and capital of mortgage loan companies (includ 
ing f25,()00.()00 capital of The RFC Mortgage Company 
and |li,00(l,(X)0 capital Federal National Mortgage As* 

sociation) 

For loans to and capital of insurance companies 
To building and loan associations (including receivers) . . 

To public school authorities 
For catastrophe rehabilitation loans 
To state funds for insurance of deposit of public monies 
For mining^illing and smelting businesses . . . 

For loan to Export-Import Bank . . 

For other purposes 


$ 2.603,733,430.83 
1.334,880,161 08 
1,422.806.381.24 

1.647,462.669 00 

1.299,208,208 95 
1.063.091.382.67 
22.960,253,669 64 

426.000. 000 00 

126.000. 001 00 
140,434,448 64 

1.767,281,871.69 


912.342.930.95 
161.689.760.10 
179.089,569.69 
25.689,050 00 
17.816,168 36 
13.087,716.88 
19,039,100 00 
25.000,000 00 
669,057 07 


Total — By Directors of the Corporation $36, 134,363.636 68 

Allocations and loans to other governmental agencies and for 
relief by direction of Congress . . 4,254,603.216 87 

Grand Total $40,388,966.853 55 


Disbursements 

$ 1.452.180.464.11 
1,138.261,619.27 
1,060,167,641.49 

1,471.806,311.56 

1,074.695,899.18 
486.504,611.69 
21,409.666.163.20 

390,000.000 00 

26,000,001 00 

101,071.602.18 
1,052,068,714.70 


781.809.214 28 
137.843.209 81 
140,158.067.90 
23,267,176 00 
13.499.236.25 

13.064,631.18 
8.989,409.40 

25.000,000 00 
614,813 85 


$30,805,628,485 05 

3,801.390,936 51 
$34,607,019,421 56 


RepaymenU and 
Other Reduettont 

$ 1.451,914.990.46 
1,127.742.816.38 
1,066,780.78804 

1,094,381.687.46 

978.007.210.16 
308,370,390 84 

20,746,007,984.30 • 

138.786.814.17 
20,000.000 00 
70,129,622.21 

846.802,937.76 


710,209,281.86 
106.079,866.03 
140,168,067 00 
23,257,176 00 
12.035.303 06 
13,064,631.18 
4,198,641.39 
26.000.000.00 
614,813.85 


$28,872,651,830 03 

3,381, 1 21,094 11» 
$32,253,672,924 14 


• Includes $7,650,698,299 91 representing credits arising from the merger of R F C war affiliates with RFC. under Public I^aw 
100 — 70th Congress. As of December 31, 1046 the Corporation held $8,866,774,700 49 in commodities, wartime capital facilities and 
other assets accniired under the merger 

* Includes $2,786,258,704 21 of Corporation's notes canceled pursuant to Act of Congress approved Feb. 24, 1938 


A summary of activities is presented in the ac- 
companying table. See Contract Settlement. 

Charles B. Henderson. 

RED CROSS, Amariccin Notional. The ending of World 
War II found the Red Cross at the peak of its ac- 
tivities for the armed forces, and well started in 
its services to the veterans of World War II. Dunng 
the war 80 percent of the employees of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross were engaged in services to the 
armed forces. On July 1, 1945, there were 9,400 
workers overseas and 9,300 in the United States. 
Three months later, 9,177 were overseas and 10,- 
194 were on the home front meeting needs arising 
from demobilization. Of the 138 headquarters 
buildings constructed in the United States during 
the war, only 24 had been closed by the end ot 
November. Red Cross services, which had reached 
into every part of the world where servicemen were 
on duty, were continued for the armies of occupa- 
tion. On July 1, there were 820 clubs and rest 
homes ana 500 clubmobiles and other mobile units 
overseas, and on November 1, 648 clubs and 223 
mobile units. Of the 107 in the Pacific, 8 were in 
Japan. During the war Red Cross camp, hospital, 
and liaison workers aided 12,(X)0,000 servicemen 
or their families, overseas and in the United States, 
and 8,223,000 were assisted by Red Cross Home 
Service workers* 6,298,000 communications were 
handled by Red Cross Home Service workers for 
servicemen, ex-s^icemen, and civilians; commu- 
nities sent 25,000,000 articles to Army and Navy 
installations through the Camp A Hospital Council, 
whose program now includes similar service in 
veteran^ hospitals. During the war, the American 
Red Cross certified 104,400 nurses to the military. 

The American Red Cross prepared 27,000,000 
packages for prisoners of war and handled 110,000 
ooknmunications for them. Aid to prisoners of war 
was made possible through the International Red 
Cross Committee in Geneva, acting under provi- 
sions established by the Geneva Convention of 
1929. 


Foreign war relief sent abroad from the be- 

§ inning of the war to July 1, 1945, totalled more 
lan $148,000,000. The relief supplies were made 
up of Red Cross supplies and those bought with 
funds allocated by Congress and resources from 
other agencies ana governments. Red Cross volun- 
teer workers produced more than 31,000,000 gar- 
ments for foreign war relief in the war period. 

The Red Cross Blood Donor Service, inaugu- 
rated in February, 1941, at the reque,st of the Army 
and Navy, completed its mission September, 1945, 
during which time it had procured 13,326,242 
pints of blood from volunteer donors. In 1945, the 
American Red Cross extended its blood donor re- 
cruitment activities by authonzing its chapters to 
assist in civilian programs under certain conditions. 

During the year ending June 30, 1945, Red 
Cross Claims Service workers assisted 400,000 dis- 
chargees applying for government benefits. Home 
Service workers assisted 898,000 ex-servicemen 
and their families during the war. That 364,448 
were aided in the last fiscal year indicates the prob- 
able increase in a service that has been continuous 
since 1917. 

In the year ending June 30, 1945, 3,000,000 
workers in the Volunteer Special Services gave 
175,000,000 hours of work. Their record of work 
for the war period exceeded 429, (XK) years of 40- 
hour weeks, and involved training courses repre- 
sented in certificates given by the Red Cross: Home 
Service Corps, 14,438; Nurse's Aides, 194,994; 
Motor Corps, 42,695; Hospital and Recreation 
Corps, 55,556; Canteen, 151,027; Dietitian's Aides 
(1943^5) 9,003; Staff Assistance, 89,672. 

During the war the Red Cross gave a total of 
1,421,163 certificates to trainees in Home Nursing; 
693,557 in Nutrition Courses; First Aid. 7,507,958; 
Accident Prevention, 32,944; Water Safety, 1,227,- 
293. In cooperation with military medical men, a 
convalescent swimming program, applicable to a 
wide range of physical and mental disability cases, 
was initiated. 

In the year ending June 30, 1945, the Red Cross 
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gave relief in 260 disasters in the United States, 
giving assistance to 242,000 persons. 

The Junior Red Cross, with a membership of 19,- 
905,400 produced 35,000,000 comfort and recTca- 
tional articles for the armed forces during the war; 
and for Foreign War Relief up to July 1, 1945, ex- 
pended $605,000 from its National Children's 
Fund, which was used mainly for medical and 
school supplies, and also sent over a million gift 
boxes to its contemporaries overseas. 

The President or the United States is President 
of the American Red Cross. Basil O'Connor is 
Chairman of the Central Committee, composed of 
18 members, 6 of whom are appointed by the 
President to represent the United States Govern- 
ment; 6 are elected by the Board of Incoroorators; 
and 6 by the Delegates of Chapters. Basil O'Con- 
nor is Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, elected to that post 
for a four-year term at the League’s first meeting 
since 1938, in Paris, Nov. 14-16, 1945. 

REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING. To the 

public the real news regarding refrigerabon in 
1945 was that by the end of the year domestic 
refrigerators began to appear on the market, al- 
though in small numbers. Several additional com- 
panies, including a bre manufacturer, announced 
their entrance into this field so that, when storage 
cabinets and freezers are included, the number of 
makers of this type of equipment is astonishingly 
large. The success of frozen foods, too, brought 
many new firms into this phase of refrigeration. In 
connecbon with frozen foods, headway was made 
during 1945 in the freezing of pre-cooked foods 
for the general market, originally begun in 1942. 
There are now 22 frozen-cooked-food packers now 
producing baked beans, chicken a la king, chile 
con came, pumpkin pie mix, fmit pies, oyster stews 
and similar foods, all of which need only be 
warmed for serving, and several of which were 
first introduced late in 1945. This interest in frozen 
foods has taken in the refrigerated locker plants 
which are now adding departments for handling 
commercially frozen foods. Frozen food retail stores 
in increasing numbers opened in the larger cities 

The low temperature testing chambers for planes 
built during the war, called attenbon to the need 
for accurate data on the thermal conductivity of 
insulabng materials at veiy low temperatures. Re- 
search at the University of Minnesota showed that 
the conductivity for all materials tested becomes 
lower as the temperature of the material falls. 

Contaminabon of food by odors is a matter of 
concern to many industries, particularly apple 
storage firms. Studies at Cornell University showed 
that certain types of odorous volables, such as that 
from pine wood boxes, are related to temperature 
and humidit>% and that activated carbon was effec- 
bve in combating the odor in apple storage ware- 
houses. 

Rather surprisingly, many of the developments 
of the year concern mobile equipment in one form 
or another. Georgia Power Co. purchased, for use 
in Atlanta, the first air conditioned trolley coach. 
Built by Pullman-Standard, the car will be oper- 
ated ej^rimentally. The air conditioning equip- 
ment, designed by Carrier, weighs 1,500 pounos, 
and handles 2,200 cu. ft. of air per minute. The 
first inbacity bus, for San Antonio, was shipped in 
November by A.G.F.-Brill in Philadelphia. This 
bus, essentially the same as an inter-city recently 
completed, carries 36 passengers, has a 4-ton (ice- 
making capacity) conditioner with automatic con- 
trols, and is heavily insulated. The war had not yet 


ended when the U. S. Maritime Commission had 
laid plans for the conversion of certain vessels. This 
included the air conditioning of various quarters 
on vessels intended for tropical routes. 

According to information released in December 
giving details of the new 64-passenger transport 
plane Constellation, built by Lockheed, this ship 
and its prototypes will have complete air condition- 
ing. Although it appears paradoxical that cooling 
should be necessary in the freezing air at hi^ alti- 
tudes, the sum of various heat gain components 
totals to a significant figure. In such planes the 
pressurizing precludes bringing in too much out- 
side cool air, the heat emitted by lights and pas- 
sengers is fairly high. Added to these factors, the 
energy absorbed by the plane in moving through 
the air at high velocities is conducted in the form 
of heat into the plane. This heat is absorbed by an 
air-cycle refrigeration system far more compact 
than that on a railroad car. 

Army engineers, studying Germany's refrigera- 
tion industry after that country's collapse, reported 
two significant accomplishments of the Nazis dur- 
ing the war years. The first was that, as a result 
of their early experiences in North Africa, a thor- 
ough study of tank air conditioning by the Ger- 
mans finaUy resulted in their concluding that a 
hood over each occupant's head, through which a 
coolant is circulated to keep the veins in the 
temples cooled, is all that is necessary. Unfortu- 
nat^y for them, the Nazis did not fully develop 
this theory until Africa was lost. The second ac- 
complishment was their adaptation of the heat 
pump principle (a refrigeration system arranged 
so that it can be used for cooling or heating) to 
thirty large submarines which could voyage from 
Germany to Japan and back without tajdng on 
fresh water. The compactness of the heat pump 
was a desirable feature of these vessels. 

The first to be so treated, the U.S.S. Brooklyn 
has been laid up with her interior protected against 
corrosion by batteries of dehumidifiers which will 
automatically remove moisture from the air as fast 
as itdeaks in. The same treatment is planned for 
literally hundreds of Navy ships and it is exjiected 
to be more practicable than the practice of cover- 
ing machinery with grease. A study of the subject 
is still under way at tlie Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. An additional advance in tne art of air drying 
was the introduction of a dehumidifier employing 
triethvlene glycol as tlie drying agent. Moisture is 
absorbed from air passing through a glycol spray, 
the glycol next being reactivated by heat, then 
re-sprayed. A small portion of the glycol is carried 
over into the air stream, but this is considered de- 
sirable in the light of the findings by Robertson 
and others at the University of Chicago on the 
ability of glycol to destroy air-borne bacteria, par- 
ticularly those which attack the respiratory organs. 
Simultaneously, the same manufacturer announced 
a coolmg tower employing no spray nozzles. 

Clifford Strock. 

REFUGEES. The year 1945 brought an end to the 
movement of refugees and displaced persons in 
Europe, dictated and directed by Germany to meet 
her desperate needs of manpower for defense. As 
the Allied and Soviet armies drew together to prpsi 
home the attacks from the west and. die east, the 
German populations in Poland and East Prussia 
and the minority Germans in the Balkan States 
were driven westward in desperate flight. 'They 
were to experience at the end or the war the priva- 
tions and sufferings which had been the lot of the 
victims of Nazi oppression in the earlier years of 
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the war. Forced inarches on foot in cold ucatlier 
without food or shelter for days proved for the 
eastern Germans a prehide to the complete defeat 
and rout of the German armies. This westward 
movement extended as far as Denmark in the 
north, and Austria and Switzerland in the south- 
west. 

Simultaneously those Germans who had fled from 
the bombed cities of Germany to western Europe 
during the war were evacuated to Germany in ad- 
vance cf the retreating German forces in the west. 
It was estimated that die displacement of Germans 
at the end of war in Germany and Austria exceeded 
20,000,000 persons. 

Moving in opposite directions out of Germany 
were the millions of United Nations slave laborers, 
prisoners of war, and inmates of Nazi concentration 
camps for whom hberation by the Allied armies 
provided an opportunity to trek homeward, ex- 
hausted, but deliriously happy upon their release. 
Many thousands found in the concentration camps 
were too ill to he moved. The rava^s of malnutri- 
tion and overwork in the camps had taken their 
toll and for them liberation came too late. 

As order was restored in Germany, the occupying 
military forces orspuiized and assisted the home- 
ward movement of United Nations nationals. Rail- 
roads and railroad equipment in Europe had gen- 
erally been destroyed. Organized mo\'ement was 
by truck and by plane and many diousands pro- 
ceeded by foot, lacking other means of transporta- 
tion. By the end of September over 5,500,000 
United Nations displaced persons had been repa- 
triat<Ml to their home countries from western C^r- 
manv to find their homes destroyed or farms ruined 
by tne destruction of war. 

Included in this total were approximately 2,000,- 
000 Soviet nationals, comparable numbers of 
French, some 500,000 Belgians, a smaller number 
of Netherlands nationals and over 600,000 Italians. 
The repatriation of Poles was delayed by the reor- 
ganization of the Polish Government and by the 
mass movement of Soviet nationals eastward. Some 

800.000 Polish nationals remained in Germany at 
the end of the year awaiting the oi>ening of trans- 
portation in the spring. 

Other groups remained in Germany at the year's 
end to bring the total of the non-repatriated to 

1.250.000 in the British, French, and United 
States zones of oocu^tion. These included Lat- 
vians, Estonians, and LiUiuanians who resisted 
repatriation because of the political changes which 
had taken place in their countries, and Yugoslavs 
unwilling to return to YugoslaNia for the same 
reason. There were approximately 100,000 Jewish 
survivors of Nazi concentration camps, over half 
of Polish origin. German, Polish, and Hungarian 
Jews express^ preference for immigration to Pales- 
tine and indicated determination not to return to 
their home areas in which they had suffered so 
terribly at the hands of the Nazis. In December a 
new movement of Jews from Poland to Germany 
increased the numbers in this group. 

President Harry S. Truman’s appeal to the 
British Government in August 1945 for the admis- 
sion 100,000 Jews in Germany to Palestine led 
to the appointment in Decemb^ of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry which was charged 
with the duty of making recommendations to the 
two governments on the possibilities of settlement 
for Jews in Palestine or ki other countries outside 
Europe. The Committee planned to hold hearings 
in Washington, London. Germany, and Palestine. 

During me course of the year the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration mrtended 


its ser\ices for displaced persons by taking o\cr 
from the military forces in Germany responsibility 
for the operation of centers for displaced persons. 
In 1944 UNRRA had assumed responsibOity for 
displaced persons camps in the Middle East cen- 
tered at Cairo. From these camps some 27^000 
Yugoslavs were repatriated in the early part of the 
year, while other tliousands remainea awaiting 
available transportation. Greek refugees and former 
residents of the Dodecanese Islands were also re- 
patriated from Cairo. Over 25,000 Polish refugees 
remained in camps in East Africa, India, Iran, and 
Mexico until shipping could be released for their 
return. 

President Truman recommended that the 1.000 
refugees brought to the United States from Italy in 
1944, who were housed in a temporary camp at 
Oswego, New York, be admitted to Uie United 
States imder the provisions of tlie immigration 
laws. Many thousands of military internees and war 
refugees in Sweden and Switzerland returned to 
their countries. Howe\'er, some 30,000 refugees 
from the Baltic countries refused repatriation in 
Sweden, and approximately 15,000 Jewish refugees 
remainea in Switzerland. 

Pressures from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Austria to evacuate minority Gennans wlio 
had assisted the enemy during the war resulted in 
a substantial mox'ement of Volksdeiitsche into the 
reduced area of Germany during the fall of the 
year. The numbers involved were estimated to be 
Detween 6,000,000 and 8,000,000. Although it was 
not expected that the movement would be com- 
pleted before the spring of 1946, serious conditions 
of overcrowding and lack of shelter in Cennanv 
were reported. The movement strained the asail- 
able food stocks in Germany and loosed extensno 
relief problems for the occupying inilit.iry forces. 

The Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees 
extended rehef during the year to stateless refugee.s, 
chiefly German and Austrian \ ictims of Nazi perse- 
cution in Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, and Switzerland, countries in which 
UNRRA did not administt*r relief. UNRRA’s au- 
thority to assist disjilaced persons in Germany was 
limited at the Third Meeting of the Council of 
UNRRA in London in August to a period of six 
months. The Intergovernmental Committee was 
preparing at the end of the }'ear to take o\er tlie 
long-term task of finding homes for displaced per- 
sons whose repatriation proved to be impossible. 
The problem of refugees was placed on the agenda 
of the Assembly of tlie United Nations which was 
to meet in January 1946 in London. There ap- 
peared little prospect. liDwever, that the United 
Nations Organization would find it possible to as- 
sume such a hea\^ responsibility so early in its 
existence. 

Announcement was made that the Paris Confer- 
ence on Reparation had agreed in December that 
refugees from Nazi Germany and Austria and na- 
tionals of countries formerly occupied by Germany, 
who were victims of Nazi concentration camps, 
would benefit from a reparations fund of $30,000,- 
000 to be administered by the Governments of the 
United States of America, France, The United 
Kingdom, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia in con- 
sultation with the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees. The fund was to be used not for the 
compensation of individual victims, but for their 
rehabilitation or resettlement. 

The displacement of civilians in the Far East 
was not less titan that in Europe. The estimate of 
those uprooted by the war in China was approxi- 
mately 20,000,000. The movement was generally 
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westward from the coastal areas, although many 
displaced in the areas of military activity returned 
to their homes as soon as the military action had 
ceased. In December the China Overseas Commis- 
sion, responsible for tlie return of Chinese to prewar 
domiciles in overseas countries, reported 184,000 
Chinese restored for repatriation. 120,000 of 
these were located in the coastal re^on south of 
Shanghai. Some 31,000 Chinese haa already re- 
turned to China from Japan. 

In addition to the Japanese displaced within 
their country by the bombing of cities and the 
dispersal of industries during the wai^ many Japa- 
nese returning to Japan from Mancnuria, China, 
Formosa and the Japanese Mandated Islands were 
homeless at the end of tlie war. The total of dis- 
placed persons of all nationalities in Japan at the 


year’s end was estimated to be 12,000,000. The 
latest group of non-Japanese consisted of 2,000,- 
000 Korean laborers and their families. Their re^ 
patriation to Korea begran immediately after 
end of the war. Ixicluded also were unknown num- 
bers of Chinese laborers and some 38/)00 For- 
mosan Chinese laborers. 

The numbers of Japanese abroad in China, Man- 
churia, Korea, New Guinea and South East Asia 
were estimated to be in the neighborhood of 6,500,>^ 
000. Approximately 2,000,000 were in China, 

1.500.000 in Manchuria, 800,000 in Korea and 

500.000 in South East Asia. The infiltration of 
Japanese into countries of the Far East had t dcen 
place gradually over a period of years before the 
war and was intensified during the war. Their 
repatriation to Japan after the war became a matter 


us RELIGIOUS BODIES HAVING 50,000 MEMBERS AND OVER 
( o/ A mertfan CkurehBs) 


Name of RrhyiouB Bodti 
Seventh Dnv Adventists 
\8MemhlieR of GckI 
Baptist Bodies* 

Northern Baptist Convention 
Southern Baptist Convention 
National BuptiHt Convention, U S. A Iin 
National Baptist Convention of Ainern a 
American Baptist Aasoeiation 
Free Will Baptists 

National Baptist EvaiiKelieul fife and Soul Su\ ini; \HsemM\ 
U S. A 

Primitive Baptists 

United Amenean Fiee Will Baptist C’huieh 
(Uiurch of the Brethren 
Buddhist Chun lies of America 
C’hureh of (/hnst, S<*ienti«t 
Churches of God. 

Church of God 

Church of God f Anderson, Ind ) 

Church of God in Christ 
Church of the Nazarene 
(^hurehes of Christ 
Congregational Christian C'hurelies 
Disciples of Christ 
Eastern Orthodox Chuiches 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellcnie) 

Russian Orthodox Church 
Evangelical and Ref or mod Chiircfi 
Evangelical Church 
Federated Churches 
Heligious Society of Friends 
(hive Years Meeting) 

Independent Fundamental Churtliei' of America 
.Jewish Congregations 
liatter Day Saints 

Church of Jesus (Christ of Latter Du^ Saints 
Reorganized Church of Jcmis Christ of Latter r)a\ Saints 
Lutherans* 

American Lutheran Coufcreiirc. 

American Lutheran ('hureh 

Evangelical Lutheran Augustuna S> rio<] of N \ 

Norwegian Lutheran Chuieli of Ameries 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of N. A 

Evangelical Lutheran S.vnod of Mihnoum. OIiio & Other States . 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Sa nod of W iseuiiMin Other States 
The United Lutheran Church in Amenea 
Mennonite Church 
Methodist Bodies 

African Methodist Er>iseopal Chnn h 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

The Methodist Church . . 

Polish National Catholic Church 
Presbyterian Bodies: 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

Preabytenan Church in the U S \. ... 

united Presbyterian Church of North America 

The ^otestant Episcopal Church 

Reformed Bodice: 

Christian Reformed Church ... 

Reformed Church in America 

The Roman Catholic Church . . 

The Salvation Army 

International General Assembly of Spintualists . . 

Unitarian Churches 

United Brethren in Christ 

Totals; No of Bodies, 55 


Year 

No of 
Churehfo 
Reported 

Inciuatve 

Church 

Memberohtp 

Memberahtp 
IS Year» of 
ago and over 

1944 

2..W1 

104,832 

194,882 

1944 


227,349 

227,349 

1944 

7.348 

1.555,914 

1.478.111, Esl 

1944 

23,966 

3.667.926 

5,384,680 

1944 

24,460 

4.021,618 

3,700,078. Est. 

1944 

7,286 

2,352.339 

2,117.091. Est. 

]93fi 

1,064 

115,022 

93,955 

1940 

of 

1,102 

118,871 

117,130, Est. 

1944 

451 

59.743 

48.137 

1980 

1,726 

60.157 

68,881 

. 1944 

360 

76.000 

66,000 

1944 

1,019 

180.287 

176,100 

1944 

46 

70,000 

52.000 

1936 

2,113 

268.915 

268,915 

1944 

1,817 

67,137 

67,137 

1942 

1,412 

83,875 

71,293. Est. 

1944 

2,000 

.300,000 

250,000 

1944 

2,966 

187.082 

187.082 

1036 

3,815 

309.551 

309,551. Est. 

1943 

5,753 

1.075,401 

1,075,401 

1944 

7,917 

1.672.354 

1.504.115, Est 

. 1944 

280 

250,000, Est 

200,000, Est. 

1942 

300 

300,000 

200,000, Est. 

1943 

2,835 

075.958 

675,958 

1944 

1.994 

255,881 

249.241 

1936 

508 

88,411 

88.093 

1944 

453 

70,000 

58,850, Est. 

1944 

600 

60,000 

60.000, Est. 

1936 

3,728 

4.641.184 

3,341.652. Est. 

1944 

1,757 

870.346 

728.665 

. 1944 

563 

113,064 

102.071 

1944 

1,834 

584,499 

413.280 

1943 

1.123 

373.163 

279,530 

1943 

2.632 

595.034 

422.383 

1944 

4,073 

1.356,655 

948,371 

. 1943 

914 

324.492 

191,008 

1943 

3.762 

1,690,204 

1.213.985 

1944 

500 

51,813 

50,000 

1942 

7,265 

868,735 

667,035 

1940 

2,252 

489,244 

382,316 

. 1944 

4,400 

382,000 

821,000 

. 1944 

41.067 

8,046,129 

7.400,000, Est. 

. 1944 

146 

250,000 

200,000 

. 1944 

1.048 

64,984 

44.786. Est. 

. 1944 

3.500 

565.853 

619,157. Est. 

. «1944 

8.462 

2.040.399 

1.960,399 

1944 

847 

193,637 

174.873. Est. 

. 1944 

7.894 

2,227,624 

1.501,777 

1944 

310 

128,914 

71.831 

.. 1944 

736 

169,390 

169390 

. 1044 

14,791 

23.419,701 

17.330.558, Est. 

1944 

1,474 

208,329 

91,664 

. . 1945 

236 

100,000 

100.000 

. 1944 

364 

62,593 

62393 

. 1044 

2.748 

483,480 

390.132 


231,481 

70,623.989 

58,067,201 
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of urgency because of the shortage of food stocks 
in the areas in which they were found. At the end 
of the year it was reported that approximately 300,- 
000 Japanese civilians had b^n repatriated to 
Japan. The movement was delayed primarily by 
the lack of available shipping. 

George L. Warren. 


REUOIOUS OROANIZATIONS. Church membership in 
the United States numbered 72,492,669 persons, 
the largest total in the nation’s history, accordmg to 
the 1945 Yearbook of American Churches, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. This total 
comprises 52.5 percent of the July 1, 1944 popula- 
tion of 138,100,874 ^rsons (Bureau of Census 
estimate). Of the totm, 97.4 percent are reported 
in the 55 religious bodies havmg 50,000 or more 
members (see table), with the remaining 2.6 per- 
cent of the membership found in 201 other bodies. 

The table shows that the majonty of the total 
religious membership is absorbed by three religious 
groups: ftotestant ladies over 50,000—41,943,104 
members, Roman Catholic Church — 23,419,701 
members, and Jewish Congregations — 4,641,184 
members. (See table on page 503.) 

Contributions in gifts and bequests to religion 
in 1942, Uie latest survey, reached $720,800,000, 
as estimated by the Department of Commerce. 

For further information on the larger denomina- 
tions, see separate articles furnished by an official 
of each; Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ and Jewish Welfare Board. 

REPRESENTATIVES, U.S. The following list by States 
of the members of the House of Representatives, 
79th Congress, convening in 1946, was taken from 
the official list compiled by South Trimble, Clerk 
of the House. The numbers preceding the names 
indicate Congressional districts, those appearing 
without numbers being Representatives at Large. 
Other facts indicated m the type are as follows: 

Democrats m roman ( 242 ) ; Republicans in italic 
( 190 ) ; Progressives in small caps ( 1 ) ; American 
Labor in CAPITALS (1); vacancies (6), 5th 
Georgia; at large. New Mexico, 19th, New York; 
loth. North Carolma; 33rd, Pennsylvania, 6th, 
Virgima; total 435. Those marked ® served in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, those marked t served 
in a previous Congress, and those marked I are 
Members elected from newly created or changed 
districts. In States which were redistricted tliose 
marked || were not candidates for renomination 
and are shown in the district in wliich they would 
have been renominated. Those marked § indicate 
that 2 districts were consolidated requirmg 2 in- 
cumbent Members to be candidates for tlie same 
district in the primary or general election. Prede- 
cessors of incoming Members in brackets [ ]. 

Alaboma 


1. Prank W. Boykin* Mobile 

2. Oeorfe M. Grant* Troy 

8. George W. Andrews * Union Springs 

4 . Sam Hobbs * Selma 

5. Albert Bains [Starnes] Gadsden 

e. Fete Jarman * Livingston 

7. Garter Manasco * J gaper 

8. John J. Sparkman * Huntsville 

2. liuther Patrick t [Newsome] Birmingham 

Arisono 

Richard F. Harless * Phoenix 

John B. Murdock* Tempo 


Arkansas 

1. E. C. Oathings * 

2. Wilbur D. Mills * 

8. James W. Trimble [Fulbright] 
4. Fadjo Oravens * 


West Memphis 

Kensett 

Berryville 

. . . Fort Smith 


Arkansas— Continued 

6. Brooks Hays* Little Rock 

d. W. F, Norrell * Monticello 

7. Oren Harris * El Dorado 

Calif omia 

1. Clarence F. Lea* Santa Rosa 

2. Glair Engle * Bed Bluff 

3. J. Leroy Johnson* Stockton 

4. Franck R. Havenner f [Rolph] .... San Francisco 

5. Richard J. Welch * .San Francisco 

6. George P. Miller [Carter] Alameda 

7. John H. Tolan * Oakland 

8. Jack Z, Anderson * San Juan Bautista 

9. Bertrand W. Gearhart * Fresno 

10. Alfred J. Elliott * Tulare 

11. George E. Outland * Santa Barbara 

12. Jerry Voorhis * ... San Dimas 

13. Ned R. Healy [Pouhron] Los Angeles 

14. Helen Gahagan Douglas [Ford] Los Angeles 

15. Gordon L. McDonough [Costello] ... .Los Angeles 

16. Ellis E. Patterson [Rogers] Los Angeles 

17. Cecil R King* . .. ....Los Angeles 

18. Clyde Doyle [Jo/ineonJ Long Beach 

19. Chet Holifield * Montebello 

20. Carl Hinahaw * ...Pasadena 

21. Harry R. Sheppard * Yucaipa 

22. John PhxUips * ... . Banning 

23. Ed. V. IzBC * . . San Diego 

Colorado 

1. Dean M. Gillespie * Denver 

2. William S Hdl* Fort Collins 

3 J. Edgar Chenoweth * . . Trinidad 

4. Robeit F. Rockwell* .. Paonia 


Connecticut 

1. Herman P. Kopplemann t [Miller] ..Hartford 

2. Chase Going Woodhouse [McW ilUams] New London 

3 James P Gcelan [Compton] New Ila^en 

4. Clare Boothe Luce * Greenwich 

5. Joseph E Talbot* . ... .Naugutuclv 

Joseph F. Ryter [Monkiewict] .. ....Hartford 

Delaware 

Philip A Tray nor t [Willey] Wilmington 

Florida 

1 J. Hardin Peterson * .... Lakeland 

2 Emory H Price* [ Green || (at large)] JacksonMlle 

3. Robert L Sikes * • [Sike.s] . . . Crestview 

4 Pat Cannon * . . . . Miami 

5. Joe Hendricks * . . . De Land 

6. Dwight L Rogers i . . . . Fort Lauderdale 

Georgia 

1 Hugh Peterson* .Alley 

2 E. E. Cox * Camilla 

3. Stephen Pace * . . ... Americus 

4. A. Sidney Camp * ... .... Newnan 

5. •> [Ramspeck] 

6 Carl Vinson * , . . . Milled geville 

7. Malcolm 0 Tarver * .... Dalton 

R. John S. Gibson * . . ... Douglas 

9. John S Wood t [Whelchel] .. . . Canton 

10. Paul Brown * , . Elberton 


Idaho 

1. Compton I White * . . . . Clark Fork 

2. Henry C. Dworshak * Burley 

Illinois 

1. William L. DawHon * . Chicago 

2. William A Rowan * . . ('hicago 

3 Edward A Kelly t [Itusbeyl Chicago 

4. Martin Gorski * Chicago 

5 Adolph J. Sabath * Chicago 

6. Thomas J G’Bnen * ... Chicago 

7. William W Link ISchuetz] Chicago 

8 Thomas S (Jordon * . . . . .(Chicago 

9. Alexander J Resa [Dewey] Chicago 

10. Ralph E. Church* . ... Evanston 

11. Ckauneey W . Reed * West Chicago 

12 Noah M. Mason* Oglesby 

13. Leo E. Allen * Galena 

14. Anton J. Johnson* Macomb 

15. Robert B. Chiperficfd* Canton 

16. Everett M. Dirksen * Pekin 

17. Leslie O. Arends * Melvin 

18. Jessie Sumner * Milford 

19. RoUa O. McMillen* Decatur 

20. Sid Simpaon * Carrollton 

21. Evan Howell* Sprina^eld 

22. Melvin Price [Johnson] East St. Louis 

23. Charles W. VurseU * Salem 

24. Roy Clippinger^ [James V. Heidinger] Oarmi 

25. C. W. (Runt) Bishop * OartervlUe 

Emily Taft Douglas [Day] Chicago 


Indiaiia 

1. Roy J. Madden * 

2. Charles A. Halleok * 


Gary 

Beniselaer 
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8. Rohsrt A. OtarU* South Bend 

4. GeorffB W. OiUie * Port Wayne 

5. Fore§t A. Harnegg * Kokomo 

6. NohU J. Johngon* Terre Haute 

7. Oerald W. Landig * Linton 

8. Oharleg M LaFollette * Evansville 

9. Earl WUton * Huron 

10. Raymond 8. Sprxnger * Connersville 

11. Louis Ludlow* Indianapolis 

Iowa 

1. Thomag E. Martin* Iowa City 

2. Henry O. Talle * Decoran 

8. John W, Qwynne * Waterloo 

4. Karl M. LeCompte * Corydon 

5. Pavl Cunningham* . Des Moines 

6. Jameg I. Dolhver [Oilrhrigt] Port Dodge 

7. Ben F. Jeneen* Ezira 

8. Oharleg B. Hoeven * ... .Alton 

Kansas 

1. Albert M. Cole \Lamhertgon] Holton 

2 Errett P. Scrivner * . . . . Kansas City 

3. Thomag D. Winter * Girard 

4. Edward H. Reeg * . .... . . .Emporia 

5. Clifford R. Hope * Garden City 

6. Frank Carlgon * . . . .... Concordia 

Kentucky 

1. Noble J Gregory * Mayfield 

2. Earle 0 Clements [Vincent] . . . .Morganfield 

3 Emmet O'Neal * .... Louisville 

4. Frank L. Chelf [Carrier] . . Lebanon 

6. Brent ^enee * ... . Fort Thomas 

6. Virgil Cfhapman * . .... ... Paris 

7. Andrew J. May * Prestonsburg 

8. Joe B. Bates * .... Greenup 

9. John M. Rohgxon * . . .... Barbourville 


Louisian 

1. F. Edward Hubert * . 

2. Paul H Maloney * . . 

8 James Domengeaux * 

4. Overton Brooks * 

5. Charles E McKenzie * . 

6 James H Morrison * 

7 Henry D Larcade, Jr * 

8. A Leonard Allen * 

Mains 

1. Robert Hale * 

2 Margaret Chage Smith * 

3. Frank Fellowg * 


Maryland 

1. Dudley G. Roe [Ward] . . . Sudlersville 

2 ll Streett Baldwin * Hydes 

3 Thomas D'Alcsandro, Jr * . ... .Baltimore 

4 George H. Fallon [Elligon] . Baltimore 

5 Lansdale G. Sassoer * . . Upper Marlboro 

6. J. Olenn Beall * . . , . .Frostburg 

Massachusetts 

1 John W Heeelton [Treadway] Deerfield 

2 Charleg R. Claeon * . . Springfield 

3. Philip J Philbin * Clinton 

4. Pehr Q. Holmeg * ...Worcester 

6. Edith Nourge Rogerg * .... Lowell 

6 George J Bateg * . ... Salem 

7. Thomas J Lane * . . . Lawrence 

8. Angxer L. Goodwin * .... Melrose 

9. Charleg L Oxfford * Cotuit 

10. Chrxgtxan A. Herter* Boston 

11. James M. Curley * Boston 

12. John W. McCormack * Dorchester 

13. Richard B. WxggUsworth * Milton 

14. Joeeph W. Martin, Jr.* North Attleboro 

Michigan 

1. George G. Sadowski * Detroit 

2. Earl O. Miehener * Adrian 

8. Paul W. Shafer* Battle Creek 

4. Clare E. Hoffman* . ..Allegan 

5. Bartel J. Jonkman * Grand Rapids 

8. William W. Blaokney * Flint 

7. Jegge P. Wolcott * Port Huron 

8. Fred L. Crawford * Saginaw 

9. Albert J Engel * Mu^egon 

10. Roy O. Woodruff* Bay City 

11. Fred Bradley * Rogers City 

12. Frank E. Hook t [Bennett] Ironwood 

18. George D. O’Brien * Detroit 

14. Louis 0. Rabaut * Grosso Pointe Park 

15. John D. Dingell * Detroit 

16. John Lesinski * Dearborn 

17. George A. Dondero * Royal Oak 

Minnesota 

1. Auguet H. Andreeen* Bed Wing 

2. Joeeph P, O^Hara* Glencoe 


New Orleans 

New Orleans 
Lafayette 
. Shreveport 

Monroe 

. . Hammond 

Opelousas 

. .Winnfield 


. . .Portland 
. Skowhegan 
. . . Bangor 


8 . 

4. 

6. 

6 . 

7 

8 . 

9. 


1 

2 

4. 

6 . 

6 . 

7 


1 . 

2 . 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


1 . 

2 . 


1 

2 

3. 

4. 


1 

2 


1 

2 . 

3. 

4 

5 

6 . 

7 

8 
9 

10 . 

11 

12 . 

13 

14. 


1 

2 

3. 

4. 
6. 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Minnesota— Continued 


William J. Gallagher [Gale] Minneapolis 

Frank T. Starkey [Maag] St. Paul 

Walter H Judd * . .Minneapolis 

Harold Knuteon * Manhattan Beach 

H Carl Andergen* 

William A. Ptitenger * Duluth 

Harold C. Hagen * Crookston 

Mississippi 

John E. Rankin * Tupelo 

Jamie L. Whitten * .... Charleston 

William M Whittington * . . .Greenwood 

Thomas G Abernethy * . . Okolonm 

Arthur Winstead * .... Philadelphia 

William M. Colmer * Pascagoula 

Dan R. McGehee * Meadville 

Missouri 

Wat Arnold * Kirksville 

Maa Schwabe * Columbia 

William C. Cole * St. Joseph 

C Jasper Bell * Blue Springs 

Roger C. Slaughter* . Kansas City 

Marion T. Bennett* Springfield 

Dewey Short * Galena 

A. S J. Carnahan [Elmer] Ellsinore 

Clarence Cannon * Elsberry 

Orville Zimmerman * Kennett 

John B Sullivan t [Miller] St. Louis 

Walter C Ploeeer * .... Clayton 

John J. Cochran * . St. Louis' 

Montana 

Mike Mansfield * . Missoula 

Wegley A. d*Ewart^ [O'Connor] Wilsall 

Nebraska 

Carl T. Curtig * Minden 

Howard H Buffett * Omaha 

Earl Stefan * . . Norfolk 

A. L. Miller* Kimball 

Nevada 

Berkeley L Bunker t [Sullivan] ....Las Vegas 
New Hampshire 

Oheeter E Merrow * . . Center Ossipee 

Sherman Adame [5itearn#] Lincoln 


New Jersey 

Charleg A. Wolverton * .... Merchantville 

T. Mdlet Hand [Wene] Capo May City 

Jamee C Auchinclogg * Rumson 

Frank A. Matkewe, Jr* [Powerg] Riverton 

Charleg A. Eaton* ...Watchung 

Clifford P. Cage [McLean] .... ....Rahway 

J. Parnell Thomag * Allendale 

Gordon Canfield * Paterson 

Harry L Towe * . .... . .Rutherford 

Fred A Hartley, Jr * ... .Kearny 

Frank L. Sundstrom * ... . . East prange 

Robert W. Kean* .... Livingston 

Mary T. Norton * . ... .Jersey City 

Edward J. Hart * Jersey City 


New Mexico 

^ [Anderson] . . . . 

io M Fernandez * 


.Santa Fe 


Antonio 

New York 

Edgar A. Sharp t Patchqgue 

Leonard W Hall * Oyster Bay 

Henry J Latham t Queens Village 

William B. Barrv * St Albans 

James A Roe t [Merritt || (at largo) ] . .Flushing 

James J. Delaney t Long Island City 

John J Delaney * Brooklyn 

Joseph L Pfeifer * Brooklyn 

Eugene J Keogh * Brooklyn 

Andrew L. Somers * Brooklyn 

James J. Heifernan * Brooklyn 

John J. Rooney* Brooklyn 

Donald L. O'Toole * Brooklyn 

Leo F. Rayflel % Brooklyn 

Emanuel Celler * Brooklyn 

EUgworth B Buck* [Burchill || ] .. Staten Island 
Joggph Clark Baldwin* ....New York City 

VITO MARCANTONIO *§ [Ken- 
nedy 8] . . . New York City 

s [Dickstein] New York City 

Sol Bloom* ....New York City 

James H. Torrens * .New York City 

Adam C. Powell, Jr t New York City 

Walter A. Lynch * New York City 

Benjamin J. Rabin X New York City 

Charles A. Buckley * New York City 

Peter A. Quinn [Fitzpatrick || ] New York City 

Ralph W. Gwinn t Bronzville 

Ralph A. Gamble * Larehmont 
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29. Auffuttu^ W. Benn§t . .. . (Nawburfh) 

30. /ay l/ 0 f' 0 vre * New PelU 

31. Bernard W. {Pat) Kearnfy * GloTertvUle 

32. WUlUm T. Bvrne * .... liOudeOTiUe 

38. Dean P. Taylor'^ Troy 

34. Clarence E. KUbum * Melone 

25. Sadven C. Fuller * I [Douglae i] Periih 

36. Clarence S. Hancock* STracuse 

.37. Edwin Arthur Hall* . . . . .Binghamton 

38. John Taber* Anburn 

.19. W. Steriino Cole * Bath 

40. George F. Rogers [O'Rrwn] Boeheiter 

41. James W. Wadsworth * ... Genesao 

42. Walter 0. Andrews * r<S'<an/ry [! (at large)] .Buffalo 


43. Edward J. Elsaesser [Mruk] . Buffalo 

44. John C. Butler* Buffalo 

45. Daniel A. Reed * Dunkirk 


North Carolina 

1. Herbert 0. Bonner * .... 

2. John H. Kerr * . . 

3. Graham A Barden * . . 

4. Harold D. Cooley * . . 

5. John H. Folger * 

6. Carl T. Durham * . 

7. J. Bayard Clark * . . . . 

0. W. O. Burgin * 

9. Robert L. Doughton * . . 

10. ^ {Krvin] 

1 1 Alfred L. Bulwinkle * 

12. Zebulon Wearer * 


. Washington 
. . Warrenton 
.New Bern 
Nashville 
.Mount Airy 
Chapel Hill 
. Fayetterille 
. . L^inrton 
Laurel Spnngs 

Oastonia 
Ashe\ ille 


North Dakota 

WiRinin Lemkf * . . .Fargo 

Chaiitis R. Robertson ^ f/turdir^] Bismarck 


Ohio 

1. Charies H. Elston * 

2. William B. Hess * 

3. Edward J. Gardner [ Jeffrey] 

4. Robert F. Jones * 

.I. Cliff Clevenger * . . 

6. Edward 0 ifeCowsn * 

7. Clarence J. Brown * 

H Frederick C Smith * 
a. Homer A. Ramey * 

10. Thomas A. Jenkins * 

11. Walter E. Brehm * 

12 John M. Torys * 

1 3. Alvtn F. Wetehel * 

14. Walter B. Huber (Eoirc] 

15. P. W. Griffiths * . . . 

16. William R. Thom t i Corson 1 

17. J. Harry McOregor * . . 

18. Eati R. Lewis * 

10. Michael J. Kirwan * 

20 Michael A Feighan * 

21. Robert Grosser * 

22 Frances P. Bolton * 

George H. Bender * 


Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
. . Hamilton 
Lima 
Bryan 
Wheelersbin e 
Blanchestcr 
. Marion 
Toledo 
. . . Ironton 
Logan 
Columbus 
8anduhk> 
.... Akron 

Marietta 

. .Canton 
West Lafayette 
fit Clairsville 
. Youngstown 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Ijyiidhurst 
Cle^ eland Heights 


Oklohotno 


1. George B. Srhwahe [Disnesl 

2. William G. fitigler * 

3. Paul Stewart * 

4. Lyle H. Boron * 

5. A. 8. Mike Monroney * . . 

6. .Ted Johnson * 

7. Victor Wickersham * . . 

ft. Ross Risley * 

Oregon 

1. Walter A. Xorhhun [Mott] 

2. LoweU Stockman * 

3. Homer D. Angell * .. 

4. Harris Ellsworth * 


. . Tulsa 
Rtigler 
Antleis 
Seminole 
Oklahoma Citv 
Anadarko 
. Mangum 
Ouymon 


. Astoria 
Pendleton 
. Portland 
Roseburg 


Penntylvonio 

1. William A. Barrett [Gallagher] Philadelphia 

2. William T. Granahan t Philadelphia 

3 Michael J. Bradley * 5 [Pratt ^] . Philadelphia 

4. John Edward Sheridan * Philadelphia 

5. WmUrn J. Green, Jr. [Pracht] . .Philadelphia 

6. Herbert J. McGllnchey f Myers |1 8, Scott. 

/r. 5 1 Philadelphia 

7. James wolfenden * . Upper Darby 

8. Charles L. Oerlach * Allentown 

9. J. Roland Einoer * . . Lancaster 

10. John W. Murphy * ... Dunmore 

It. Daniel J. Flood [M^er] Wilkes-Barre 

12. Ivor D. Fenton * [Troutman tl (at 

large) ] Mahon^ City 

18. Danid K. Hoch ♦ Reading 

14. TFiBon D. Gillette * . . .Towanda 

16. Robert F. Rich t 4 Woolrich 

16. Samuel X. McConnell, Jr.* .. . . . Penn Wynne 

17. Richard M. Simpson * Huntingdon 

1 8. John C. Kunkel * Harrisburg 

19. Leon H. Gavin * Oil City 


20 . 

21 

22 . 

28. 

24. 

25. 
26 

27. 

28. 
29 
30. 
.31. 

32 

33 


1 


1 

<> 

3 

4 

5 
0 


1 

2 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5. 
0 
7. 
H 
9 

10 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 

5 
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7. 

8 . 
0. 

10 

11 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


1 

•» 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 
8 
9. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Penneyftvonio—Canlinved 

Francis £. Walter* Easton 

Chester H. Gross* MnncheMor (RJ\D.) 

D, Emmert Brumbaugh * . .Claysburg 

J. Buetl Snyder * Perryoplis 

Thomas E. Morgan [Furlong] .. Frcderioktowu 

Louis E. Graham * Beaver 

Harve Tibbott * ... Ebansburg 

Augustins B. Kelley * Greensburg 

Robert L. Rodgers * Erie 

Howard E. Campbell X .... Pittsburgh 

Robert J. Corbett t [Scanlon] . ...Bellevue 

James G. Fulton I Wright] .. Dormont (Pittsburgh) 
Herman P Eberharter * ... Pittsburgh 

J [WeiKs] . 

Rhode Islond 

Aime J. Forand * . Cumberland 

.Tohn E. Fogarty * ^ [Fogart\ [ llannony 

South Corolino 


L. Mendel Ri\orM * 

John J. Riley | Fulnifi ] 
Butler B Hare * 

Joseph R. Bryson * 

James P. Richards * 

John L McMillan * 

South Dakota 


Noith Charleston 
Sumter 
. . Saluda 
Greenville 
Lancaster 
. . . Florence 


Karl E Mumlt * 
Francis Case * . 


Tonnaasee 

B. Carroll Reece * 

John Jennings, Jr * 

Estes Kefauser * 

Albert Gore * * [Corel 
Harold H Earthman | McCoull 
J. Percy Priest * 

Wirt Courtney * 

Tom Murray * 

Jere Cooper * 

Clifford DaMH * 


. Madison 
. . Ouster 


Johnson City 
Knoxville 
Chattanooga 
. (>arthage 
Murfreesboro 
Nashville 
Franklin 
Jackson 
Dyersbnrg 
Mempliih 


Texoa 

Wnght Patman * 

J. M. Combs [Diph] 
Lindley Beckworth * 

Bam Rayburn * 

Hatton W Sumners * 
Luther A Johnson * 

Tom Pickett [Pulton 1 
Albert Thomas * 

Joseph J Mansfield * 
Lyndon B. Johnson * 

W. R. Poage * 

Frits G Lanhum * 

Ed Gossett * 

John E. Lyle [Klelieig] 
Milton H. West ^ 

R Ewing Thomason * 

Bam M. Russell '* 

Eugene Worlp^ * 

George H Mahon * 

Paul J Kildu> * 

O C Fisher * 

Utah 

Walter K (•lani'oi 
J W Robinson * 


Texarkana 
Beaumont 
Gladewater (R F.D.) 

. .Bonham 
. . . Dallas 
Corsicana 
. . Palestine 
Houston 
Columbus 
Johnson City 
. . .Waco 
Fort Worth 
Wicbila Falls 
Coipus Ghnsti 
Brownsville 
El Paso 
Stepheuville 
Shamrock 
Colorado City 
San Antonio 
San Angelo 


Cedar City 
Provo 


Vermont 

Charles A Phnolcy * Northfleld 

Virginia 

Schuyler Otis Bland * Newport News 

Ralph H. DaugUton * . . Norfolk 

J. Vaughan Gary"’ ( Sattei llehl II | Richmond 

Patrick H Drewry * Petersburg 

Thomas G. Burch * MartinKville 

— — ® [Woodrum) 

A. Willis Robertson * Lexington 

Howard W. Smith * . Alexandria 

John W. Flannagan, Jr * ... Bristol 

Washington 

Hugh De Lacy [Magnusonj Seattle 

Henry M. Jackson * . Everett 

Charles R Savage [iVorwon] .Shelton 

Hal Holmes * . . Ellensburg 

Walt Horan* ..WVnatchee 

John M. Coffee * . . . Tacoma 

West Virginia 

Matthew M. Neely t [Schxfflei] Fairmont 

Jennings Randolph * . . Elkins 

Cleveland M Bailey [Rohrbouqh] Clarksburg 

Hubert S. Ellis* , .Huntington 

John Kee * ... ... Bluefield 

E. H. Hedrick [Smith] Beckley 
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WiMontin 

1 . Lawrence JI. Sm ifh * Racine 

2. Hohert K. Henry [SaUthokk] Jefferson 

3. William H Steve nMon * . .La Crosse 

4. Thad F. Wasielewski * .Milwaukee 

5. Andrew J niemiller f McAriirray] . ..Milwaukee 

6. Frank B. Keefe* ...Oshkosh 

7. Reid F. Murray * . . Offdensburs 

8. John W. 'Byrnee ( Dilwo^] . . . . .Green Bay 

9. MBBI.IK Hull* . .Black River Falls 

10. Alvin E. O'Konnki* . . ....Mercer 

Wyoming 

Frank A. Barrett ” . . Lusk 

Alotko Delegate 

E. L. Bartlett [Dimondj ... Juneau 

Hawaii Delegate 

Joseph R. Farrington* ... Honolulu 

Resident Commissioner of the Philippinos 

Carlos P. Romiilo * ** . . ... Manila 

Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico 

Jesus T Pifiero P f Bolivar Pag&n] . Gauovaiias 

■ ReMgned from 7Htli Cong., effective Oct. 19, 1944. 

Vacancy caused by the resignation of Robert Rain- 
speck, Dec 31, 194.'> 

‘‘Elected Nov 6, 194.'S. to fill vacamv caused by the 
death of James V Hoidinger, Mar 22, 1945 

** Elected June .5. to fill vacancy caused by the death 
of James . O’Connor, Jan I.!, 194.5 

® Elected Nov fi. 1945. to fill \ncancy caused by 

the resignation of D Lane Powers, August 30, 1945 

' Vacancy caused by the resignation of Clinton P. 

Anderson, June 80, 1945 

» Vacancy caused by the resignation of Samuel Dick- 
stein, Dec. 30, 1945 

** Vacancy caused h> the death of Joe \V Ervin, Dec 
25, 1945 

• Elected Jan 11, 1946, to fill Micancj caused by the 
death of Janies 5V Mott, Nov. 12, 194.5 

1 Vacancy caused by the resignation of Samuel A 

Weiss, Jan 7, 19 lb 

^Resigned from the 7Hth (^oug , efrecti>e Dec 7, 1944 
' Resigned from th<‘ 78th Cong, effective Dee 4, 1944 

Elected Mar 0, 1945, to fill vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dave E Satterfield, Jr , Feb 15, 1945 
" Vacancy caused b^ the resignation of Clifton A Wood- 
rum, Dec .Ml, 194 5 

“No political athlijition , appointed Aug 10, 1944, to 
succeed Joaquin M Eli/alde, who resigned Aug 9, 1944, 
to ser\e iiidefiniteh 

P Popular Democrat . elected Non 7 1944, for i 

^ears 

RiUNION. A French colony, 420 miles east of Mad- 
agascar. Area, 970 square miles; population ( 1941 ), 
220,955. Chief towns: St. Denis (capital), 32,637 
inhabitants (1941); St. Paul, 23,055; St. Louis, 
20,867; St. Pierre, 20,150. Pointe-dcs-Galets is the 
main port. Education ( 1941 ) ; 245 schools and 22,- 
900 pupils. The chief products are sugar, rum, 
manioc, coffee, vanilla, and spices. Trade ( 1943 ) : 
imports 181,674,000 francs; exports 18,923,000 
francs (franc was worth about $0.02 in 1943). 
Governor: Jean Capagorry. 

REYNOLDS FOUNDATION, Inc. A foundation estab- 
lished in 1936 for charitable and civic purposes 
within the State of North Carolina by the brother 
and sisters of Zachary Smith Reynolds, deceased. 
The income from the be^ning of the foundation 
has been used primarily for a campaign to control 
venereal disease in the State. Annual grants have 
been made to the North Carolina State Health De- 
partment for this purpose. The contribution for 
1945, as in 1944, was $200,000. The book value 
of the principal of the Trust, as of Tune 30, 1945, 
was $10,023,937.54, which was a little less ^an 
its approximate market value. The Trustees are 
W. N. Reynolds, President, Richard J. Reynolds, 
Mary Reynolds Babcock, Nancy Reynolds Bagley, 
W. R, Hubner. Secretary, Stratton Coyncr, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. 

ROADS AND STREETS. Highways completed in the 
United States in the year ending with June, 1945, 


totaled only 4,011 miles of all classe-s, as compared 
with 5,695 in 1944, 8.445 in 1943, 10,178 in 1942, 
and 12,936 in 1941. The total includes 3,302 miles 
of access roads to camps and war industries, 462 
miles of the strategic net, and 247 for miscel- 
laneous war purposes. Of road-rail grade crossings, 
21 were eliminated and 54 protected by signals or 
other devices. TTie total cost of all tliis work was 
$111,062,750, of which 80 per cent ($89,423,842) 
was paid by the Federal government. Approval of 
new projects also fell to a new low level of 2,730 
miles. 

With war begun, the long-term plans of the 
Public Roads Administration were shelved, and 
new construction and normal replacement of worn 
surfaces were stopped. Increased road trafQc for 
war purposes indicated the need for a postwar 
pro^am which would meet traffic requirements 
and also provide employment and stimulate busi- 
ness activity. The Federal- Aid Act of December 
20, 1944, authorised $500,000,000 for each of the 
first three postwar years to aid the States in their 
highway work, each State to match the amount 
assigned to it. Of this sum, $225 million was for 
tlie federal-aid system, $150 million for secondary 
or feeder roads, and $125 million for sections of 
the federal-aid roads within urban areas. 

Tlie abo\e Act also required the designation of 
two national highway systems: (1) a coordinated 
system of interstate roads, not exceeding 40,000 
miles, to be planned by the P.R.A. and State high- 
way departments; ( 2 ) a system of secondary roads, 
planned by cooperation of the P.R.A., with 
State and county officials. In February, the P.R.A. 
requested the se5’eral State highway departments 
to recommend routes for the nation-wide inter- 
state roads. These routes are now being studied 
m order to provide a system of modem roads con- 
necting cities and industrial districts. They will 
p«iss through large cities bv expressways, and will 
be supplemented by radial and belt roads round 
these cities. 

Standards of construction have been adopted 
but tlie secondary roads will have different types 
of low-cost durable surfaces. Traffic on these 
secondary' roads is classed as follows; (A) less 
than 100 vehicles per day, (B) 100 to 400, (C) 
400 to 1,000 vehicles. Since volume of traffic 
is important in relation to routes and paving, 
traffic sur5eys have been made in urban areas of 
30,000 to 2-niillion population. Traffic on rural 
roads has been studied by means of automatic 
recorders at 675 locations and by toll-bridge 
records. In \4ew of controversies over permissible 
weights of trucks and trailers, California has in- 
troduced a scale or “loadometer” which is placed 
in the road and records the weight upon each 
wheel of a vehicle passing over it. A special prob- 
lem is the admitted liability of the Federal govern- 
ment for the cost of repairing roads built for light 
traffic but badly damaged by neavy military traffic. 
Reconstruction of war-damaged roads in the Phil- 
ippine Islands is another activity of the P.R.A. 

Practically every State has plans for road con- 
struction and improvement, both to meet traffic 
requirements ancf to provide a reservoir of em- 
ployment Most of these plans include expressways 
tor high-speed traffic between cities. Tolls are 
favored in some cases for financing individual 
projects, but are not permitted on Federal-aid 
work, and are generally considered undesirable. It 
has l^en proposed (but negatived) to finance, in 
this way, a 500-mile e.\pressway from New York to 
Buffalo and Penns)4vania. Tendencies of State legis- 
latures to appropriate for various purposes the 
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HIGHWAYS. MOTOR VEHICLES, MOTOR FUEL CONSUMPTION, AND TAXES, BY STATES 
(A* utued tn 194S by the Publie Roade Adminiatration) 


State 

State-CantroUed Hiyh- 
looya (1944) 

Total Surfaced 

MUeaoe MUeage 

Number of M<dor Vehide Regietrattone (1944) 
AutomobUee* Truekeand 

(including Truck 

Total taxteabe) Bueeee • Tractore • 

1944 Motor~Fud 
Conaumption 
iffol.) 

Motor-Fuel Tax Reeeipte 
(194^) 

Rate per 
Gallon* 
Total (centa) 

AU 

6,967 

6,852 

356,375 

283.244 

3,472 

60,659 

253.058.000 

$15,126,000 

6 

Arix. . . . 

3,820 

3,184 

137,231 

109,523 

497 

27,211 

133,072,000 

6,047,000 

6 

Ark. . . 

9,764 

9,273 

265,554 

100,156 

939 

74,459 

179,310,000 

10,564,000 

6.6 

Calif. .. 

. 18,705 

13,875 

2.780,051 

2,441,974 

5,606 

332,479 

3,980,941,000 

61,059.000 

3 

Colo. . 

. 12,257 

10,420 

330,505 

262,743 

824 

66,938 

297,076,000 

7,764,000 

4 

Conn.. . 

2,887 

2,887 

494,954 

420,709 

2.155 

63.000 

274,368,000 

6,889.000 

3 

Del 

3,839 

3,023 

67,992 

55,595 

437 

11,960 

50,006,000 

1,809,000 

4 

Fla. ... 

. 8,389 

8,015 

491,399 

402,668 

2.106 

86,625 

383,549.000 

21,661,000 

7 

Oa. 

Idaho . . 

. 13.998 

8,641 

521.317 

423.746 

3,269 

94,302 

379.986,000 

20,232.000 

6 

5,180 

4,367 

147,563 

111,797 

233 

35,533 

98.076,000 

4,661,000 

5.1 

ni. 

. 11,836 

11,817 

1,724.336 

1,515,387 

2,900 

206,049 

1,190,127,000 

36.170.000 

23.723.000 

3 

Ind 

. 10,309 

10,304 

942,854 

803,433 

6,878 

132,543 

682,038,000 

4 

Iowa. . . 

9,695 

9,659 

69eM7 

506,610 

1,181 

98,656 

624.812,000 

15,205,000 

3 

Kana.. . 

9.882 

9,494 

503,035 

475,481 

607 

116,947 

442.847,000 

7,811,000 

3 

Ky 

. 10,096 

10,070 

433,242 

355,360 

2,390 

75,492 

295,469,000 

12,363,000 

5 

La. 

Maine . 

. 18.485 

15,758 

401,015 

824,006 

3,127 

72.982 

305,648,000 

17,540,000 

7 

9,296 

9,117 

193,942 

148,050 

895 

44,097 » 

130,801,000 

4,474,000 

4 

Md. .. 
Maas. 

4,405 

4,405 

452.922 

394,314 

1,464 

57,144 

295,377,000 

10,626.000 

4 

1,918 

1,918 

825,508 

718.639« 

4.983 

101,886 

537,797,000 

13,935,000 

3 

Mich.. 

9,428 

9,211 

1,476,907 

1,335,857^ 

1.683 

139,367 • 

1.083,842.000 

26.383.000 

3 

Minn. . 

11,236 

11,223 

755,850 

639,594 

1,867 < 

114,398 

473.944,000 

18.093.000 

4 

Mua. 

6,283 

6,283 

257,746 

188,043 

2,451 

67,261 

206.290.000 

11,364,000 

6 

Mo. .. 

. 16,129 

. 16,112 

831.405 

685,804 

3,398 

142,203 

517,229,000 

10,043,000 

2 

Mont. . 

7,963 

6,866 

167,347 

110,617 

780 

45.950 

114.588,000 

5,441,000 

5 

N eb 

9,236 

8,891 

397,936 

326.700 

639 

70,697 

223,907.000 

10,552,000 

5 

Nev. . , 

6,485 

3,378 

46.781 

37,106 

155 

9,520 

63,735,000 

1.325.000 

4 

N H 

3,619 

3,615 

119,479 

88,583 

592 

30,304 

66,781,000 

2.337.000 

4 

N.J. . . . 

. 2,095 

1,972 

989,700 

848,815 

6,003 

134.882 

1,044,580.000 

18.859,000 

3 

N.M 

9,445 

6,912 

111,464 

82.190 

1,448 

27.826 

110.902.000 

4,492,000 

5 

N.Y. ... 

. 14,145 

12,774 

2,246,885 

1,966,977 

8,817 

282,091 

1.403.425.000 

47,853,000 

4 

N.C 

. 60,730 

35.732 

597,228 

500,645 

2,570 

04,013 

416.406.000 

22.302.000 

6 

Np. .. 
Ohio . . . 

7,104 

6,592 

180,531 

133.434 

151 

46,046 

169,104,000 

2,558.000 

4 

. 18,444 

18,411 

1.879,824 

1.692.676 

3,144 

184,004 

1.376.041,000 

44,744,000 

4 

Okla... . 

. 9,660 

8,883 

495.494 

301,233 

1,878 

102,383 

478,799,000 

15,851.000 

55 

Ore.. .. 

7,081 

6,818 

410.633 

331,641 

1,219 

77,773* 

260,511,000 

11,767,000 

5 

Penn. . 

. 40,730 

34,507 

1,906.694 

1,638.405 

7,088 

261,111 

1,132,203,000 

42,432,000 

4 

R.I 

879 

863 

172,174 

151,481 

684 

20.009 

120,996.000 

2.812.000 

3 

B.C. . 

. 11,996 

7,976 

336,917 

283,020 

1,969 

51,938 

219,328,000 

11,918,000 

6 

S.D. .. 

. 5.965 

5,474 

178,697 

142,755 

227 

35,615 

143,268,000 

5,404,000 

4 

Tenn. 

7,612 

7,677 

453,030 

376,966 

2,252 

74,812 

334,909,000 

21.688.000 

7 

Texas . . 

. 24,370 

22,906 

1,553,574 

1.264,805 

1.806 

286,963 

4,078,701,000 

51,552,000 

4 

Utah 

5,438 

4,178 

153,373 

126,950 

667 

25,856 

106,537,000 

3,808,000 

4 

Vt 

1,802 

1,802 

84.434 

74.068/ 

139 

10,237/ 

44,981.000 

1,786,000 

4 

Va 

. 46,987 

35,670 

530.212 

443,461 

2,742 

^.009 

^6,168 

433,323,000 

18,188,000 

5 

Wash . 

6,347 

6,013 

603,281 

505,153 

1,060 

382,212,000 

16,397,000 

5 

W.Va. . 

. 33,129 

15,481 

274,919 

218,118 

1,058 

55,743 

171,248,000 

8,650,000 

5 

Wia. . . . 

. 10,009 

10,009 

822.380 

679.987 

2,758 

139,635 

510,392,000 

18.806,000 

4 

• 

4,124 

4,013 

81,147 

61,265 

405 

19,477 

74,626,000 

2,202,000 

4 

D.C. ... 



123,997 

108,477 

2,115 

13,405 

110,038,000 

2,891,000 

3 

U.8... . 

. 564,174 

472,701 

30,086,180 

25,466,331 

106,518 

4,513,340 

26,306,263,000 

748,057,000 

4.06 « 


• Excluding publicly owned vehicles ^ Commercial full trailers included with trucks. * Taxicabs included with trucks. * In- 
cludes estimated 1,025 piivately owned school busses •Trailers mcluded with trucks. /Trucks under 1,500 pounds capacity 
included with automobiles. • Weighted average rate 


funds derived from vehicle licenses has led to 
mssage of laws prohibiting such diversion. In 
June. 1945, the governor of Wisconsin vetoed 
such a law, but it was passed over his veto; in 
November, a similar law was passed in Kentucky. 
New Jersey passed a law for a system of express- 
ways for automobiles exclusively. 

Many large cities have plans for limited-access 
roads or expressways to carry fast traffic without 
interference by local traffic. These roads may be 
elevated or depressed or on the surface, and con- 
nected with the street system only at long intervals. 
At Detroit, two such projects are financed jointly 
by the State, county and city. These are the John 
C. Lodge expressway, running north, and the Cross- 
town line from the western city limits across the 
city. The former will be depressed for its 12-mile 
length. Similar proiects at Chicago include an 8- 
mile line from the lake to the western suburbs. As 
planned, this is to have (outside of the business 
oistrict) a depressed line having two four-lane 
roadways separated by a four-track, rapid-transit 
railroad. 

A toU road from Toledo to Charleston is one 
of the long-distance projects. The Kev West "over- 
seas" road in Florida may be purchased by the 
State and made free of tolls. A 35-mile« road is 


proposed between Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas, 
and will be depressed to pass through each city. 
New York has a 5-year promam which includes 
links in its expressways and elevated highways. 

In street work, there have been few develop 
ments, but maintenance has been stressed to the 
limit in many cases to keep old surfacing in usable 
condition. Reconstruction and repaving are im- 
mediate needs, and research as to paving materials 
and methods has continued in spite of difficulties. 
Wider use is to be made of snow melters and snow 
loaders to clear streets in winter and thus facili- 
tate traffic. Collapse of a sidewalk at Toledo. Ohio, 
causing death of a pedestrian, resulted in all sub- 
sidewalk space being put under city control. Such 
accidents nave occurred in other cities. To relieve 
traffic congestion. Chicago has considered one-way 
streets, but a meat need in many cities is stricter 
enforcement of parking regulations on busy streets. 

Highway construction in South America is in its 
infancy, but promises rapid expansion. Many en- 
gineers from those coimtries have been in the 
United States, either as college students or as 
visitors. On the 3,300-mile Inter-American High- 
way, from the United States border to Panama, 
built with assistance of the United States, there 
are now 2,487 miles surfaced for all-year automo- 
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bile traffic and 280 miles for good weather. Trails 
that are largely impassable total 567 miles. 

On the Pan-American Highway, from Panama to 
Buenos Aires, only limited progress has been 
made. Its route lies south along the west coast to 
Valparaiso, Chile, and then over the Andes and 
directly across Argentina. An alternative route, 
east of the Andes, runs east from Arequipa, Peru, 
to LaPaz, Bolivia, and then southeast to Buenos 
A branch is to run from Murillo, Colombia, 
to the Atlantic port of LaGuaira, Venezuela. En- 
gineers from the United States are building gov- 
ernment roads^ in Ecuador, from Quito 100 miles 
to the Peruvian border; and in Bolivia from 
Cochabamba (elev. 8,500) 250 miles to Santa 
Cruz (elev. 1,200), crossing the Andes at 10,000 
feet elevation. In Brazil, a 35-mile express road 
between Sao Paulo and the Atlantic port of 
Santos, to be completed in 1946, has two 23-ft. 
lanes, with 8-ft. shoulders and a 10-ft. dividing 
strip. 

In Canada, the U. S. Army is maintaining the 
Alaska Highway, but Canada will take it over in 
April, 1946. The a^eement provides that the 
Canadian section will become a part of the 
Canadian highway system, but open to free use by 
the United States. Canadian projects include a 
330-mile road from the Alberta Northern Railway 
to the Great Slave Lake and a 150-mile road from 
^e Peace River district to Prince George. Ontario 
is completing its 250-mile scenic highway along 
the north side of Lake Superior. In Great Britain, 
the new government faces the problem of working 
a system of old and inadequate roads into a system 
suitable for modern transport. This is complicated 
by the shifting of population and dispersal of in- 
dustries under war conditions. The National Road 
Transport Association was organized in 1945 as a 
merger of a number of local associations. 

In France and Italy a commission of the Allies 
has carried on extensive reconstruction of war- 
damaged roads. Turkey has a tentative program 
for 18,000 miles of roads m ten years, and has 
sent a CToup of engineers to study American roads. 
India has an astonishingly limited road mileage, 
but seems to have no idea of bringing it up to 
date. A 300-mile military road was built by the 
Japanese to connect the highways of Siam and 
Burma, and thus form a land route for handling 
supplies, in place of the long sea route around 
the .Malay Peninsula. The U. S. mihtary Ledo 
Road, in Burma, from the rail head at Ledo to 
Bhamo on the Burma Road, 400 miles, was opened 
in January, 1945. It appears that road work will 
be a marked activity in nearly all countries dur- 
ing the next decade. See Bbidges. 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, Th«. Chartered in 1913 
for the permanent purpose of ‘‘promoting the well- 
being of mankind throughout the world.” The 
present program of the Foundation is concerned 
with the extension and application of knowledge 
in certain definite fields of the medical, natural, 
and social sciences, the humanities, and' public 
health. 

Medical Sdancat. In the medical sciences the 
Foundation’s interest centers mainly on research 
and teaching in the field of nervous and mental 
diseases and on the improvement of medical serv- 
ices. Its appropriations in 1945 for work along 
these lines include $282,000 to the Hoscoe B. 
Tackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
for studies of genetic factors of emotional variation 
and intelligence in mammals; $115,000 to the Uni- 
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.versity of Illinois for research on the biochemical 
aspects of schizophrenia; $112,000 to the Harvard 
Medical School for the development of teaching 
and rese^ch in psychiatry; $24,000 to Columbia 
University for the investigation of genetic factors 
m the mcidence of nervous and mental diseases 
peculiar to old age; $45,000 to KaroUnska Institute, 
o^lmolm, for research in neurophysiology; $32,- 
VI American Psychiatric Association, New 
York City, for work of its Committee on Psychiatric 
Nursing; $250,0(W to the Bin^am Associates Fund 
ot Maine and the Bingham Associates Fund of 
Massachusetts for the development of a program of 
postgraduate medical education in certain rural 
areas and towns of Massachusetts; $45,600 to 
woup Health Cooperative, Inc., New York City 
tor expenses in operating and developing medical 
insurance progr^s; and $29,000 toward the ex- 
penses of Medical Administration Service, Inc. 

^ voluntary association of laymen 
and physicians providing information to industries 
and to government and private agencies which 
plan or maintain medical care. 

Natural SduncM. The program in the natural 
^lences is concerned mainly with experimental 
appropriations in this field 
were ${^,000 to Harvard University for research 
S P^tment of Physical Chemistry of the 
Mescal School on the physical chemistry of the 
protems and related substances; $150,000 to the 
University of Iceland toward the cost of building 
and equtpping an institute of experimental pa- 
thology; $M,900 to Harvard University for basic 
studies in chemotherapy; $75,000 to Karolinska In- 
stitute, Stockholm, toward the cost of equipping 
tlie Dep^tment of Biochemistry and the Demrt- 
Research in the Medical Nobel Insti- 
tute; $20,W to the University of Illinois for re- 
in the biochemistry of the amino acids; $19,- 
000 to the California Institute of Technology for 
research m immunology; $15,175 to the Univwity 
of Leeds for studies on analysis of biological tissues 
by physical t^hniques; $18,000 to the University 
of Wisconsin for research in the physical chemistry 
of the protems of human blood; $125,000 to the 

ite o Academy of 

Sciences, Stockholm, toward the cost of construct- 
mg a cyclotron; $50,000 to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology for the design and construc- 
uon of a new high-voltage electrostatic generator 
for nuclear research. 

Social SciuncM In the Sbcial sciences, studies of 
international relations and postwar problems are 
receiving major emphasis. In general, aid is given 
contributing to the understanding of 
mportant social probl^s and to the development 
of persoMel and methods. Some of the 1945 ap- 

ofTn'IeiJfJi- to the Royal Institute 

of International Affairs, London, toward the cost 
of producing a history of the War and the peace 
setUemOTt, and an additional $144,000 to this In- 
«|5earch pronam; $150,000 to the 
Umveraty of Chicago for the support of research 
m the Division of the Social Sciences; $100,000 to 
the Social Science Research Council, New York 
City,, for fellowships and for reconversion and re- 
tammg of s^al science personnel; $60,000 to the 
Council on Fiweign Relations, New York City for 
conbnuation of war and peace studies and ter its 
graeral research promm: $51,030 to the Univer- 
Mty of Glasgow ter development of research and 
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mental program in the psychiatric a^mroach to 
training and research in sociolos^; $10,(KX) to the 
Univeiiity of California for study of the effects of 
Japanese migration and resettlement in California; 
and $250,000 to Columbia University toward the 
development (ff a Russian institute in its School of 
International Affairs. 

Hvmanitiet. The program in the humanities is 
concerned with studies in language and foreign 
cultures aiming toward better international under* 
standing, with regional studies in the United States 
and Canada, and with such means as drama, racho, 
motion pictures, libraries, and museums for raising 
cultural levels of contemporary society. Grants 
made included $155,000 to the National Theatre 
Conference for support of activities and projects for 
improving educational and creative values in Amer- 
ican universities and colleges throu^ drama; $90,- 
000 to the American Library Association, Chicago, 
for the expenses of selecting and purchasing refer- 
ence boolu for libraries in war areas; $2o,000 to 
this Association for exchanges of library personnel 
within North and South America; $43,000 to the 
University Research Fund. Sao Paulo, Brazil, to- 
ward operation of its bibliographical information 
service; $50,000 to Stanford University for teaching 
and research in the areas and languages of the 
Pacific, Eastern Asia, and Russia; $25,000 to the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, New york City, for productions of English 
translations of source materials on Chinese history; 
$7,500 to Yale University and a similar sum to the 
Colorado School of Mines for the purchase of re- 
cording and reproducing equipment for language 
instruction; $16,700 to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Washington, D. C., toward the 
cost of completing a revised and enlarged edition 
of Redhouse's English and Turkish Lexicon: $25,- 
000 to the Rocky Mountain Radio Council, Inc., 
for expenses and equipment in connection with its 
work of preparing radio programs of educational 
and cultural value suited to the needs and interests 
of the listeners of the region; $100,000 as a special 
fund in the humanities for the postwar develop- . 
ment of personnel in the United States. 

Public HaoMi. The Foundation appropriated $2,- 
200,000 for the work of its International Health 
Division. This work includes research on a number 
of diseases, among them yellow fever, malaria, 
influenza, typhus fever, rabies, diphtheria, syphilis, 
tuberculosis, and hookworm infection; demonstra- 
tions in the control dF certain of these diseases in 
their environments; cooperation with governments 
in the organization or improvement of important 
services of central or local health departments; 
and the development of public health education. 
In addition, the foundation made a grant of $300,- 
000 to the University of Toronto toward the cost 
of a building for the School of Nursing, and a 
grant of $1,000,000 to Harvard University toward 
Uie maintenance of its School of Public Health. 

Olllcurt. Walter W. Stewart, Chairman of the 
board of trustees: Raymond B. Fosdick, president; 
Thomas B. Appieget, vice-president; Norma S. 
Thompson, secretary; Edward Robinson, treasurer; 
George J. Beal, comptroller; Thomas M. Debevoise, 
counsel: Chauncey Belknap and Vanderbilt Webb, 
associate counsel. The offices of the Foundation are 
at 49 West 49th Street, New York City 20. 

ROCKHRY AND JET PROPULSION. During 1945 the 
position of jet propulsion in the aircraft power 
plant spectrum was further clarified and the veil of 
secrecy was lifted from a number of American jet 
and rocket projects. Infonnation on the state of 


German progress in this field became available and 
proN'idea a yardstick against which our accomplish- 
ments might be measured. Generally speaking our 
five years of work has brought us to a position con- 
siderably ahead of Germany from a purely techno- 
logical viewpoint. But from the standpoint of prac- 
tical military utilization, German jet engines and 
combat airplanes designed for their installation 
were ready in substantial numbers long before ours 
and long before V-E Day. It was only our incessant 
aerial bombardment of Nazi industry and trans- 
portation that prevented the enemy from installing 
the enrines in the airolanes. If either the jet pow- 
ered planes or the rocket powered robot bombs had 
gone into action against us just a little earlier, vic- 
tory for us would have been much slower and more 
costly. 

To e\'aluate jet propulsion progress in 1945 it is 
necessary first to examine the various types of 
power plants in their relation to each other, to 
other engines, and to the aircraft in which they 
will be installed. 

In the 42 years of human flight mankind has 
mastered the technique of transx ersing the earth’s 
closest layer of atmosphere at velocities ranging 
nearly to the speed of sound. In the development 
of this technique tlie power plants of surface trans- 
portation have been adapted to aircraft use with 
remarkable ingenuity. The reciprocating 'internal 
combustion enjrine made flight possible because it 
was capable of producing power eflBciently from 
a li^t weight power pack. It reached the peak of 
its development when it could produce about one 
horsepower for every pound of engine weight. 

In spite of the light weight of modem aircraft 
engines, each of their cylinders turns out more 
power dian the total output of a heavy automobile 
engine. But there is a limit to the output of a 
single cylinder. The aircraft designer cries inces- 
santly for larger engines. The only remaining way 
to provide them is to add more cylinders with their 
pistons and connecting rods linked ingeniously to 
a single crankshaft. Each new row or bank of cyl- 
inders adds new mechanical complications and the 
preser\ation of reliability of operation amid in- 
creasing complexity constitutes a great tribute to 
reciprocating engine desi^ers’ skill. 

As man pushes upward toward the stratosphere 
new methods must be found to pack the rarefied air 
of higher altitudes into the fuel mixture for the 
engines. Superchargers for this purpose add new 
complexities and increase power plant weight. The 
propeller, which was so efficient down where the 
air was thicker, must struggle to bite at the tliin 
air of the substratosphere. And so when man is 
ready to begin the next phase in his emancipation 
from the earth’s surface, his power plant will be 
the pure jet propulsion engine. 

A jet engine is a reaction power plant. It does 
not depend upon air density for its thrust. Its jet 
does not push against the air. Its rearward force 
merely induces a forward reaction like a garden 
hose trying to move backward along the stream of 
water flowing within it. So the jet power plant is 
effectivfe at any altitude. 

But because it operates by reaction, the jet is 
inefficirat until the forward speed of the vehicle in 
which it is installed reaches the rearward speed of 
the jet. Since the jets produced by gas turbines 
have a velocity approximating the speed of sound 
(about 700 m.p.h.) we must have aircraft capable 
of such speeds if we are to realize the full eflBciency 
of pure jet propulsion. Actually the jet power plant 
is attractive for aircraft having speeas above about 
450-500 m.p.lu At this stage m aviation devel^ 
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ment such speeds are reserved for liigli performance 
filter aircraft and robots or guided missiles. 

Aerodynamicists throughout the world are striv- 
ing to overcome tlie serious hurdle of compressi- 
bility which sets in as an aircraft passes through 
the neighborhood of the speed of sound. Compres- 
sibility destroys the smooth, lift-producing flow of 
air over the wings and sets up shcxik waves which 
batter die wing structure while the craft is passing 
through the sonic speed range. Until this problem 
is satisfactorily solved and planes designed for 
sonic speeds, the pure jet enrfne will not have a 
chance to operate at its full efficiency. Rocket pro- 
ulsion, which provides jets having speeds much 
igher than those produced by gas turbines, is just 
so much farther away but it has some immediate 
applications. 

Fortunately tlie nature of the gas turbine is such 
that the designer can control the proportion of 
power which goes to the jet or to the turbine shaft. 
Thus it is possible to develop a power plant com- 
bining both propeller drive and jet propulsion. In 
such a power unit the propeller can be used where 
it is most efficient, at speeds up to 450 m.p.h. and 
altitudes up to about 25,000 it. At higher speeds 
and altitiicfes the propeller can be feathered and 
the jet set in operation. This arrangement saves the 
high fuel consumption of the pure jet at low 
speeds. 

An alternative arrangement is one in which the 
l<’t-producmg function of the gas turbine is mini- 
mized and the engine is used chiefly to operate a 
propeller geared to the turbine-compressor shaft 
Practical compromises of these types constituted 
the most noticeable design trends during 1945. 
Also noticeable was a tendency toward the axial 
flow type of gas turbine as compared with the 
centrifugal t) pe. 

A new glossary of jet propulsion engine types 
was released by the Air Forces during 1945. They 
are: 1. Turbojet, a gas turlnnc plus jet; 2. Turbo- 
prop, a gas turbine pins propeller; 3. Turbofnn, a 
gas turbine plus ducted fan; 4. Motorjet, a recipro- 
cating engine plus ducted fan; 5. Ramjet, a con- 
tinuous jet with compression by aeiodynamic ram, 
6. Pulsojet, an intennittent jet. 

Gat Turbinas with Cantrifugal Comprestort. Our 
early gas turbines, tlie General Electric 1-16 and 
1-40, followed the designs of Squadron Leader 
Frank Whittle of England and were therefore 
centrifugal compressor types. Such engines are 
short and fat and have one stage of compression 
in which air is thrown off of the compressor blades 
into channels passing into the combustion cham- 
bers. There fuel is introduced and ignited, further 
expanding the compressed air and forcing it to 
drive the turbine. 

Details of the 1-16 (Army J-31 ) and 1-40 (Army 
J-33 ) were released by the Army Air Forces late in 
1945. Each of these models has a single stage 
centrifugal compressor connected to a single stage 
turbine wheel. Air enters the front of the enmne 
tlirough circumferential guide vanes and is su^ed 
in by the impeller. It is compressed to 3.75 atmos- 
pheres and forced at high speed into diffuser chan- 
nels and through adapters to the combustion 
chambers. The earlier and smaller 1-16 has 10 of 
these chambers or “cans” while the 1-40 has 14. 
Fuel, which may be kerosene, low grade gasoline 
or fuel oil, is introduced through nozzles into the 
combustion chambers. Ignition of the fuel results 
in additional expansion of the compressed air and 
this hot gas is led to the turbine wheel. Part of its 
energy is used to turn the turbine which in turn 
keeps the compressor running. The remainder is 


exhausted rearward in the form of a propulsive jet. 

Power output of jet engines is measured in 
pounds of static thrust at sea level because their 
horsepower varies widely with the speed of the 
plane in which they are installed. At 375 m.p.h. 
one pound of thrust equals one horsepower. At 
lower speeds a pound of thrust yields less than 
one horsepower; at higher speeds it yields more. 
Sea level static thrust of the 1-16 is 1,670 lb.; of 
the 1-40 is 4,000 lb. The 1-16 has a maximum over- 
all diameter of 41.5 in., an over-all length of 70 in. 
The 1-40 has a diameter 6.5 in. greater and is 
311& in. longer over-all. The 1-16 weighs 825 lb. 
with acc'essories and about 1,054 lb. installed. The 
average weight of the 1-40 is 1,820 lb. The Really 
increased power output of the 1-40 over that of 
the 1-16 for only a small increase in dimensions 
results from the incorporation of the “through- 
flow” principle compared with the “reverse-flow” 
pattern of the earlier design. Eliminating the ro- 
\ersal of air flow through the engine greatly in- 
(.Teases its efficiency. 

First airplane to use the 1-16 was the BeD XP- 
59-A (Airacomet) which was developed simul- 
taneously with the engine in deep secrecy and 
later was produced by Bell as a jet propulsion 
trainer. The Lockheed P-80-A (Snooting Star) 
fighter was designed around the 1-40 engine. 
Neither of these airplanes saw service before the 
European war ended and, although their power 
and performance was high, tlielr relatively low 
range precluded their use in our long-distanctj 
Pacific war. 

Propeller drive and jet are combined in a later 
G.E. aesijpi, the TGIOO. This power plant wilJ be 
installed in several aircraft of new design. Its 
specifications have not yet been released. 

During 1945 an airplane combining a recipro- 
cating engine and turnojet was unveiled by the 
Navy. The Ryan Fireball (FR-1) has a conven- 
tional R-1820 Wright Cyclone engine in the nose 
with the usual controllable pitch propeller instaUa- 
tion. A G.E. 1-16 turbojet is installed in the tail 
and can be operated after the plane has reached 
a speed where jet propulsion is efficient. Gasoline 
is used for both engines to a^'oid fuel system com- 
plications. 

British strategic air policy emphasizes short 
range, high performance interceptor fighters for die 
defense of the Islands. One of their latest designs, 
the Gloster Meteor IV, captured the world's speed 
record of 606 m.p.h. during 1945. Its en^e is the 
Rolls-Royce Derwent V, fifth in a line (3 Whittle- 
type jet engines developed by Rolls-Royce. The 
Derwent is a centrifugal compressor type of gas 
turbine somewhat similar to the two early G.E. 
designs. Its sea level static thrust is belie\ea to be 
about the same as that of the 1-40. Other British 
manufacturers are developing plau.es and engines 
in this class. Another recent design is the deHavil- 
land Goblin turbojet engine installed in the Vam- 
pire Fighter. 

Axial Flow Gat Turbinot. Axial flow gas turbines 
are long, thin engines in which incoming air passes 
straight through several adjacent stages of com- 
pression before it reaches the combustion chambers 
and ultimately the turbine blades. Their multi- 
stage compressors greatly increase the over-all effi- 
ciency of the power unit. Axial flow types were 
favored by the Germans in their long period of gas 
turbine development* The Junkers Jumo 004 and 
the BMW 003 are typical examples. In this coun- 
try, the first completely American design, the 
Westin^ouse 19-B (“Yankee”) belongs to this 
category. 
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On the day after Pearl Harbor the Navy re- 
quested the Westinghouse Company to develop 
such an engine and engineers of the Gas Turbine 
Division completed the design work on several 
models in record time. It was not until late in 1945 
however that some of the details of the Westing- 
house 19-B were released. The Yankee is the fet 
cdl-American designed gas turbine and its brilliant 
design reflects great credit upon the newly formed 
Aviation Gas Turbine Division of Westinghouse. 
Although its length and diameter are approxi- 
mately one-half of that of enemy axial flow types 
stu^ra since the war ended, the B-19 develops 
about 70 percent of their power. Its desimers have 
made important progress in improving the rate of 
speed of air passing through the engine, the effi- 
ciency of comoustion, and the length of life of the 
combustion chambers which had to be replaced 
very frequently in earlier en^nes. It is probably 
the most powerful engine of its size in the world 
at the present time. 

Sea level static thrust of the 19-B is 1365 lb. for 
a dry engine weight of 826 lb. with accessories. 
Twenty-one pounds ( 3 gal. ) of lubricating oil are 
required for operation. Diameter varies from 19 in. 
to a maximum of 209i in.; total length is 104^%6 m. 

Lflce most axial flow types the B-19 has a multi- 
stage compressor (6 stages), using alloy steel 
blades and a cast aluminum casing. Combustion 
chmnber details are still secret but the design is 
known to embody a perforated conical burner 
ring capable of providing complete combustion at 
the exceptionally high speed of air flow upon which 
the engine design is based. A single forging is ma- 
chined down to produce the turbine disk, shaft, 
and coupling flanges. Vitallium vanes are used m 
the tuibine nozzle assembly. 

General Electric soon will announce a new 
power plant of the axial flow type. Althou^ still 
on the secret list the TG180 is known to have a 
multistage compressor. A number of new airplanes 
are being desimed around it. 

One of the latest German axial flow types, dis- 
covered in large quantities after V-E Day, is the 
Junkers Jumo 004, which has a considerably higher 
power output than the B-19 but is a very much 
larger engine. Its sea level static thrust is 1,970- 
1,980 lb., while its maximum diameter is 34 in. or 
nearly twice that of the B-19. It is 152 in. long. 
The Tumo 004 has an ei^t-stage compressor and 
has been developed with characteristic German 
ingenuity. Much of the ingenuity however has 
been devoted to the application of inferior ma- 
terials. and reflects the shortages in high tempera- 
ture alloys, which hampered the Nazis during the 
closing period of the war. An elaborate coohng 
system replaces the high temperature metals that 
were unavailable but the cooling system detracts 
from the thrust power output of fihe en^ne. In 
spite of these disadvantages, the Jumo 004 installed 
in the Messerschmitt 262 Filter would have 
given us considerable trouble if it had gone into 
action. 

Some German jet propulsion planes did go into 
action toward the end of the war. Chief among 
these was the Arado twin jet fighter bomber whose 
engines developed a thrust of 1,600-1,750 lb. 
Power plant was the BMW 003, of which 750 units 
were produced up to the end of the war. The 003 
has a seven stage axial floyr compressor, single 
stage turbine, and annular combustion chamber. 
Static thrust at sea level ranged from 1,760 to 
2,240 lb. in various versions of the design. 

In a desperate last minute effort to develop a 
combat plane with exceptionally high rate of climb 


the Germans mounted a rocket on the 003, desig- 
nating the new model 003R. The rocket unit de- 
liver^ 2,750 lb. of thrust for 2 min. and German 
reports say the resulting performance in climb was 
sensationsu. BMW also developed other designs 
including a very large engine with 12 stage axial 
flow compressor and 3 stage turbine. It was ex- 
pected to develop 7,500 lb. sea level static thrust. 

Rocket! and Rocket Propulsion. Although we have 
forged ahead of the Germans in gas turbine design, 
V-E Day found them about a year ahead of us in 
rocket development. Basic difference between 
rocket and turboiet is that the former derives the 
oxygen for combustion from the fuel within it 
while the turbojet uses the surrounding air for its 
oxygen supply. Because of the supersonic speeds of 
jets produced by rockets their use for continuous 
propulsion must await the advent of aircraft cap- 
able of such high speeds or suffer from inefficiency. 
The advent of the rocket projectile, however has 
had profound effects on military ordnance develop- 
ment because of its comparabvely low weight and 
absence of recoil. During 1945 the use of rocket 
power for assisted take-off was further developed 
for military aircraft and its possibilities for com- 
mercial application were considered. 

During tne closing stages of the European War a 
high speed rocket powered fighter (Me- 163) was 
us^ by the Germans. This plane was a flying wing 
type using liquid fuel stored within its fuselage 
and wings. It possessed exceptionally high perform- 
ance as compared with conventional aircraft and 
was the only rocket powered combat craft to ap- 
pear during the war. 

Power plant of the Me-163 was the Walter 109- 
509 rocket engine which weighs only 220 lb. dry 
and develops a maximum thrust of 3,800 lb. This 
high ratio of power to weight is one of the attrac- 
tive advantages of rocket engines. Their chief dis- 
advantage is their high fuel consumption and re- 
sulting short duration of flight. Duration of the 
Walter powered Me-163 was only 12 minutes al- 
though it could be extended by shutting the power 
off at intervals and by using the lowest of three 
power outputs when the engine was turned on. By 
this method the flight duration could be stretched 
to approximately 40 min. Fuel was the usual com- 
bination of hydrogen peroxide and methanol. 

Several rocket engine projects were imder de- 
velopment in the United States during 1945. The 
Army Air Forces disclosed two models during the 
year. The XCALT-6000 and the X40ALD-3000 
types, produced by Aerojet Engineering Corp., de- 
velop 6,000 and 3,000 lb. thrust respectively. Their 
fuel is aniline and red fuming nitnc acid. 

Rocket power for controlled missiles demon- 
strated its practicability in the German V-2 robot 
bomb whicn gave us considerable trouble toward 
the close of the war. Although its accuracy was low, 
it was a comparatively inexpensive vehicle of de- 
struction and its use under non-flyable weather 
conditions gave its possessors a considerable ad- 
vantage. Its thrust was 48,000 lb. for a duration of 
71 sec. providing a horizontal range of 200 mi. 

The V-2 touted off an extensive program of 
controlled missile development in 1945. Much of 
this work is still secret. In addition to our own 
duplication and improvement on the German de- 
si^, a number of other designs were under de- 
vwopment during the year. 

Rockets for assisted take-off were used on sev- 
eral t>j)es of Navy planes during 1945. The Jato 
unit, developed by"* Aerojet, is used to boost the 
power available from the conventional engine dur- 
ing take-off or to provide bursts of speed in flight. 
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This device enal^les an airplane to take ofiE with an 
appreciable overload of fuel or bombs or to take 
on with normal load from an incredibly small 
space. Altliough the high acceleration and the hot 
jet emitted by rockets are undesirable for com- 
mercial operation^ the possible use of some sort 
of assisted take-on to increase pay load of a com- 
mercial plane is attractive from uie standpoint of 
air transport economics. 

Leslie E. Neville. 

ROSENWALD FUND, The Julius. During the 28 years 
since its establishment in 1917 by Julius Hosen- 
wald, the Fimd has expended approximately $19,- 
500,000, being all of its income from year to year 
and about seven-eighths of its principal fund. The 
Trustees are reouired to expend all funds within 
25 years of the death of the founder, that is, before 
Jan. 6, 1957. At Uie close of the fiscal year June 30, 
1945, the assets of tlie Fund had a value of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. The chief program of the 
Fund during its early years was aid in the building 
of rural public schools for Negroes. The main pro- 
grams in 1945 were: (1) Improving the content 
and quality of rural education in both white and 
Negro schools in the south; (2) fellowships for 
Negroes and for white southerners and fellowships 
in race relations; and (3) efforts to improve race 
relations, especially tlie relations between white 
and colored cibzens throughout the United States. 
During the year 1944—45 the Fund expended 
$592,000 upon these and related programs. 

ROWING. The big American regattas canceled dur- 
ing the war were not revived last year, but all 
signs indicated an early revival of rowing in this 
country. Collegiate action was confined to the 
East, where Navy, Cornell, Columbia, M.I.T., and 
Harvard competed, while Princeton boated in- 
formal eights late in the summer. 

Navy divided two dual regattas with Columbia, 
defeated Harvard and took top honors in the 
Spring Day racing at Cornell, winning from the 
Imacans, Columbia and M.I.T. 

Interest in rowing began to perk up again in 
England, where Cambridge led Oxford by two 
lengtl^ in a race that recaptured some of the color 
of tneir traditional classics of prewar days. England 
also revived its Royal Henley on an informal basis. 

Youthful Jack Kelly, Jr., son of the famous Olym- 
pic sculler, proved the individual star of the season, 
sweeping three tests^ in the Canadian Henley, five 
events in the People's Regatta at Philadelphia, the 
singles title in the Central States interscholastic 
championships at Detroit and the Philadelphia 
schoolboy tide. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

RUBBER. As one of the vital factors in the dynamics 
of war, rubber production and the successful man- 
ufacture of s^thetic rubber contributed a major 
share in the defeat of the Axis. As an indication of 
United States production capacity in synthetic rub- 
ber, a record of 668,834 long tons of GR-S, more 
frequendy known as Buna S, met war needs in 
1944, while production in Germany never rose 
above 120.000 tons in any comparable period. 

The problem of existing crude rubber supply, and 
conversion to synthetic rubbers for heavy tire pro- 
duction, ^ew more dangerous as the war drew to 
a close. During the summer of 1944 new supply 
and consumption of crude rubber were approxi- 
mately in balance. It was anticipated that the situa- 
tion would remain fairly static except for minor 
drains from the stock-pue in 1945. However, the 


production program was gready accelerated to meet 
the schedules of vehicle and aircraft production, 
causing such a reduction in the stock-pile that crude 
rubber became the most critical ol strateric ma- 
terials, according to the Rubber Bureau of the War 
Production Board. 

Military needs in 1945 required 144,000 tons 
of crude rubber. Since imports were so far below 
consumption this necessitated a 35,000 ton with- 
drawal trom the Government s stock-pile. Require- 
ments were further increased so that the Jan. 1, 
1945, stock-pile of 96,000 tons fell considerably 
below 60,000 tons later in the year, a dangerous 
minimum for the nation. This fis^e offers a star- 
ding contrast to the stock-pile of 533,000 tons on 
hand at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

Synthutic Production. During 1945 insufiBcient GR-I 
(Butyl) to meet over-all tube requirements made 
it necessary to fill the deficit with GR-S. In turn, 
however, the increased GR-S requirements in the 
last half of 1945 were substantially beyond the 
capacities of the copolymer and raw material plants. 
The problem was eased by the Government plan- 
ning additions to the plants amoimting to about 3 
per cent, or $22,000,000, of their totm investment 
of $725,000,()00 in synthetic rubber factories. The 
rated capacity of the Government GR-S plants was 
705,000 long tons per year, but the plants have 
demonstrated a capacity of 860,000 tons. 

Component Motoriolt. The increase in 1945 tire 
production created shortages in essential component 
materials. Carbon black was critically short for 
several months. The rayon tire cord supply was 
found insufiBcient and, in some tire sizes, was sub- 
stituted for by cotton tire cord, where enough 
coarse cotton thread was available. The critical 
status of bead wire was alleviated by minor ex- 
pansions in the industry and careful scheduling of 
production. 

As it required 12 to 18 months to build new 
rayon cord facilities, the manufacturers were forced 
to use cotton cord at the rate of 1.3 pounds for 
each pound of rayon cord. This substitution called 
for the consumption of about one pound of crude 
rubber for every pound of rayon cord shortage. 
The problem was further aggravated by the need 
of cotton cord for tentage and other military sup- 
plies. 

Advancut During 1945. Despite the neglect given 
s^thetic rubber while crude rubber was plentiful, 
the industry made tremendous strides during the 
course of the war. The greatest progress was made 
in the improvement of the various synthetic proc- 
esses, and reclaim from synthetic stocks even proved 
valuable as an extender for raw rubber. The chief 
obstacles in reclaiming centered on sorting the 
scrap as to the different types of rubber and s^- 
thetic, for each type teqmred a different reclaiming 
method. 

In spite of the advances in synthetics, a certain 

ercentage of crude rubber is needed for tire pro- 

uction and the manufacture of other products. To 
satisfy this requirement, the withdrawal of crude 
rubber from the available stock-pile was supple- 
mented by shipments from C^lon, South America 
and Africa and by continued effort to extract rubber 
from plants other than the Hevea brasUiensia, the 
original rubber tree. The Department of Agriculture 
has conducted experiments in ^ayule, cryptostegia 
mndiflora, jgoldenrod, dandelion and castilloa. Al- 
though much of these *liome grown** rubbers have 
qualities approaching those of Hevea, they scarcely 
compare with its peacetime cost. The search for 
more and better niober induced the British, under 
war conditions, to continue their research facilities 
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in Ceylon and formulate plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Malayan rubber-nowing areas. In 
Brazil, where rubber originated, intentions to re- 
capture some of its rubber trade have prompted a 
new research organization under the guidance of 
the United States. 

Although GR-S remained the strongest factor in 
the synthetic program, it was found that Butyl 
(GR-I) was coming into ever increasing use, as 
outlined by Mr. Ernest Chilton of the Firestone 
Industrial Products Company in the Jan., 1946, issue 
of Rubber Age, Because Butyl, with its low perme- 
ability to gases, proved an ideal material for inner 
tubes, almost the entire wartime production was ab- 
sorbed in war materiel. In postwar use, its high 
hysteresis and great resistance to some oils will 
mi^e it an important synthetic for many types of 
mechanical goods. 

Mr. Chilton pointed out that several investiga- 
tors have reported new synthetic rubbers, but most 
of these inventions are still in the laboratory stage. 
Some of the most discussed new products are de- 
rived from silicone resins. Since they are unaffected 
by temperatures as high as 450 °F. and as low as 
—70 ®F.. they have already proved useful as gasket 
materials in airplane engines and bases for heat- 
and cold-resistant oils. 

Even thougli tires and tubes formed the greatest 
bulk of rubber production during the war, Mr. 
Chilton said, the industry produced many remark- 
able and important war products, many of which 
became known only after the end of the war. 
Early in 1940, the Germans attempted to isolate 
the British Isles by a combination of U-boat warfare 
and the magnetic mine. SHips could be protected 
from the latter by an expensive and cumbersome 
de-Gaussing belt. This, however, did not destroy 
the mines which remained a potential danger, until 
the British built a buoyant cable coil in which 
sufficient magnetic forces could be created to safely 
explode the mines. Buoyancy was achieved in 
various ways, one of which was by making the 
cable center of tennis balls supported in a molded 
rubber form. 

Many of the invasions were aided by collapsible 
rubber maps that occupied httle space when folded, 
but when opened presented a vivid three-dimen- 
sional view of the topography. To supply the ad- 
vancing troops distant from home source with 
spare rubber parts, the Navy built a complete small 
rubber shop on one of the Pacific Islands, capable 
of turning out 6,000 pounds of molded rubber 
goods a day. With Similar intentions, the Army 
operated a tire repair shop in Italy tliat recondi- 
tioned as many as 500 tires a day. 

In the wartime development of airplanes, rubber 
products materially aided in the perfection of tires, 
fuel cells and engine moimtings. The more recent 
developments were designed for propellers and 
helicopter rotors to aid in cooling the engine, for 
increasing the propeller efficiency and for protect- 
ing the blades from wear. 

One of the war’s best kept secrets, claimed to 
have saved 10,000 lives on D-Day in Normandy, 
was a floating tank known as the D-D Device. 
Around the sides of a Sherman tank was a rub- 
berized canvas wall reinforced by a steel frame- 
work, which was elevated to a height of some 15 
feet by means of pneumatic rubber tubes and other 
mechanical devices. The displacement of this fabric 
hull made the tank buoyant. When the tank 
reached its objective, the tubes were deflated, the 
wall collapsed and the tank was ready for action. 

Since ttie end of the war, new products for 
civilian use ranged from pneumatic surgical tourni- 


quets to foamed rubber powderpuffs. For manu- 
facturing aids, the rubber industry produced Buna 
N type rubber bondings for abrasive wheels, new 
heat-resistant forming pads and dies for sheet metal 
form presses, synthetics for oil seals 6n rotating 
shafts, a conveyor belt of neoprene, and fiber-glass 
and strain gages for the electriem recording of 
stresses in sted frames. 

RUMANIA. A kingdom in southeastern Europe. King: 
Michael I, who ascended the throne upon the 
abdication of his father Carol II on Sept. 6, 1940. 

Ar«a and Pepulotien. The area of Rumania in 
March, 1945, was about 92,000 square miles and 
the population was approximately 16,000^000. 
This includes the restoration (March, 1945) of 
northern Transylvania ( 16,641 sq. mi.; pop. 
2,573,0(X)) from Hungary but is exclusive of Bes- 
sarabia and northern Bukovina which were recog- 
nized as parts of the U.S.S.R. and restored the 
Soviet-Rumanian frontier of June 28, 1940. Chief 
towns (with 1939 populations): Bucharest (capi- 
tal) 648,162, Iasi (Jassy) 104,471, Galati 102,232, 
Cluj 100,272, Timisoara 89,872. 

Production. About three-fourths of the population 
are engaged in agriculture. The kingdom normally 
produces an export surplus of cereals, livestock, 
and animal products. Production ( in metric tons ) : 
wheat, 2,455,000 in 1941; barley, 548,500 in 1940; 
rye, 91,700 in 1940; oats, 481,800 in 1940; corn, 

4.625.000 in 1941; beet sugar, 77,000 in 1940-41; 
rapeseed, 14,800 in 1942; linseed, 15,100 in 1941; 
hempseed, 29,700 in 1941; sunflower seed, 222,100 
in 1942; soybeans, 21,500 in 1942. The 1939 wool 
clip was 25,500 metric tons. Livestock in 1942 in- 
cluded 1,102,596 horses (1941), 3,760,000 cattle, 

2.400.000 swine, 9,780,000 sheep. 

Petroleum produced in 1943 totaled 8.700,000 
metric tons. In 1942 natural gas produced totaled 
1,545 million cubic meters. Otlier important mineral 
products were salt, lignite, iron, and copper. 
Metallurgical production included cast iron, steel, 
and rolled iron. The important manufacturing lines 
were flour milling, brewing, distilling, and oil re- 
fining. 

Foreign Trade. In 1940 imports were valued at 
27,411 million lei (22,846 million in 1939); ex- 
ports 36,780 million lei (26,809 million in 1939). 
The main imports during 1940 were iron and its 
products, machinery, other metals, vehicles, tex- 
tiles, yam, chemicals and apparatus, dyes, and 
dmgs. Exports leading in 1940 were petroleum 
and products, cereals, animals and animal prod- 
ucts, wood and its products. 

Finance. Budget (year ended Mar. 31, 1944): 
177,880,000,000 lei which included both ordinary 
and extraordinary budget accounts. The public 
debt on Mar. 31, 1942, amounted to 108,697,- 
700,(X)0 lei, of which internal debt represented 54,- 

261.200.000 lei and external debt 54,436,500,000 
lei. Notes in circulation in April, 1945, totaled 450 
billion lei. Average exchange rate of the leu: 
$0,005 in 1940; $0.0049 for Jan.-June, 1941. 

Events, 1945. The situation in Rumania during 
1945 was generally parallel to that in Bulgaria. 
A Democratic Front government amenable to the 
U.S.S.R. administered the country, under Soviet 
direction, while the opposition, largely conserva- 
tive and nationalist, sought the overthrow of 
the government and the elimination of Soviet in- 
fluence. King Michael, whose popularity was so 
wide and genuine as to elicit considerate treat- 
ment from the Russians, provided a rallying-point 
for the opposition. In the Allied Control Commis- 
sion the position of the Russian representative 
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was paramount. The position of British and Amer- 
ican representatives was secondary. Their own 
and their countries’ influence was generally on the 
side of the Opposition, which capitalized on such 
foreign sympathy as it could obtain. But the 
Rumanian situation was different from the Bul- 
garian in that, whereas in Bulgaria racial afBnity 
and a long habit of affection and trust in the 
Slavic Big Brother seem to have genuinely recon- 
ciled the people, regardless of political ideolo^, 
to some form of Russian patronage, in Rumania the 
tradition was rather one of hostOity and suspicion, 
and the nationahst as well as the party basis for op- 
position was stronger. Hence, though Russian domi- 
nation made itself unmistakably felt, it must be 
remarked that the Russians made strong efforts to 
conciliate public opinion and to preserve the forms 
of democratic political life. Early in the year 
there were disagreements concerning Rumania’s 
armistice obligations. Aside from other obligations 
Rumania was required to deliver to the Russians 
petroleum products, wain, shipping and rolling 
stock to the value of $300,000,000. The Ruma- 
nians complained that die removal of equipment 
and supplies had reduced the country’s capacity 
to produce and distribute even for domestic needs. 
Prime Minister Radescu publicly declared that 
“the country’s obligations are beyond our powers 
of execution.” The Socialist and Communist Parties 
resented the implied criticism of the Russians, but 
General Vinogradov, the Russian head of the 
Allied Control Commission, showed a conciliatory 
temper. The Rumanians were allowed to use enemy 
rolling stock in their country, and further modifi- 
cabons in the economic demands were made so 
that by June there was no longer any complaint. 
Similar friction was caused by the Russian demand 
that all able-bodied Germans in Rumania be 
transported to Russia for forced labor. It was 
argued that not only would such a step dislocate 
the economic life of the country, to which die 
Germans were vital, but also that it was unjust not 
to discriminate between “fascist” Germans, and 
Germans who had actually helped the anti-fascist 
cause. In general it may be said that the Russians 
were less eager than their Rumanian followers to 
introduce social measures that might disturb Ru- 
manian industry. 

Shortly before the first of the year Radescu of 
tlie conservative Ploughmen’s Front had become 
Prime Minister, but during January and February 
he was attacked by the growing strength of the 
left, which was itself, however, too poorlv united 
to enforce its will. The Left gained by the over- 
whelming victory of the Communists in the Trade 
Unions Congress elections in February, and it was 
reported that under Vice Premier Petre Groza it 
planned a coup. Prime Minister Radescu, even 
after violence in the Malaxa Works and Left activ- 
ity in the provinces, sharpened the dissension by 
abolishing the cabinet posts held by Communists. 
The U.S.S.R. press and radio took the side of tlie 
Left; conservatives in Rumania charged that the 
Russians were using the Control Commission to 
end Rumanian independence and continued their 
efforts to win British and United States support 
against the U.S.S.R. As a result of demonstrations 
in Bucharest on February 27 Vice Commissar F. F. 
Vyshinski forced tlie resignation of Radescu from 
the premiership. On February 28 Prince Stirbey 
was invited to form a government, but on March 
1, he informed King Michael that he was unable 
to do so, and Vyshinski declared for Groza. Michael 
preserve at least the appearance of constitutional 
procedure by consulting the various party leaders 


before reaching his decision. The Communist 
leaders approv^ the choice of Groza, and indi- 
cated that they expected all the conservative mem- 
bers of the Radescu Cabinet to be replaced. The 
Peasant Party leader Maniu refused to sanction 
Groza’s appointment, but Bratianu and Petrescu, 
the Liberal and Socialist leaders, recognized the 
expediency of yielding to Soviet pressure and 
agreed to the choice of Groza provided equitable 
representation would be given to Peasants, Liberals, 
and Socialists. It was feared that if Groza were 
rejected the Democratic Front would seize power 
by a coup. Michael authorized Groza to form a 
cabinet, but disapproved of the list presented by 
him on March 3 on the ground that it did not ^ve 
th^ parties representation commensurate with their 
strength. Subsequently the King was apparently 
constrained to reconsider his rejection, and so 
Groza’s original list was accepted. The Communists 
and their closest allies, the Patriots’ Union, di- 
rectly controlled ten of the 32 portfolios and ex- 
ercised strong influence over the Ploughmen’s 
Front representatives as well as over the remaining 
ministers, with the possible exception of the four 
Socialists. The Communist Minister of the In- 
terior, Teohari Georgescu, who had been prominent 
in the campaign to oust Radescu, was a Icey figure 
in the Groza government, being in charge, among 
other things, of the preparations for the elections. 
Soviet propaganda organs hailed the new govern- 
ment as an expression of the democratic will of 
the people, and Marshal Malinovski was quoted 
by Groza as having promised generous coopera- 
tion with Russia. Specifically, Russia woula re- 
store northern Transylvania to Rumanian admin- 
istration, return Rumanian prisoners of war, and 
help solve the problems of Rumanian agricuJhiral 
and industrial production. 

Groza announced his own program on March 7 
as including: (1) Agrarian, reform; the expropria- 
tion of large estates already carried out by the 
Democratic Front would be legalized. (2) Eco- 
nomic relief, and reduction in die cost of living. 
( 3 ) Rapid purge of all branches of tlie government 
service. (4) Immediate reorganization of police 
and gendarmerie. ( 5 ) Punishment of war criminals 
and of those responsible for Rumania’s alliance 
with Germany. Meanwhile the Russians took steps 
to prevent reaction on the part of Rumanian police 
and army units by disarming them and taking over 
the policing of the country almost entirely. In the 
period between the resignation of Radescu and the 
inauguration of the new government, the conserva- 
tive parties encouraged rumors that the United 
States and Great Britain had intervened in the 
crisis and would prevent the Democratic Front 
from gaining exclusive control of the government. 
American diplomatic representatives in Moscow 
and Bucharest were in fact instructed to inform the 
Soviet Government that the United States favored 
a coalition government in Rumania and would re- 
gard a cabinet filled entirely by Democratic Front 
representatives as contravening the Yalta agree- 
ment. 

In reply to the American statements Vyshinski 
declared that the Soviets also favored a coalition 
cabinet representing all genuinely democratic 
parties, and that it was essential that such a 
cabinet be capable of maintaining order behind 
the Russian lines. Vyshinski stressed that portion 
of the Yalta declaration which provides for the 
elimination of pro-fascist forces in liberated coun- 
tries, apparently including under that category such 
opponents of the Democratic Front as Radescu, 
Maniu, and Bratianu. Both British and American 
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representatives gave King Michael informal en- 
couragement during the negotiations preceding 
Groza s appointment, and when the left ^ng press 
demanded the arrest of Radescu he appealed for 
and received asylum in the British mission. The 
Moscow radio criticized the British step only 
miliy, and reported that Rumanian Government 
circles were amazed that Radescu should consider 
himself persecuted. The return of northern Transyl- 
vania to Rumania (though its administration re- 
mained largely in Russian hands) was celebrated 
as a great victory for the new regime, which pro- 
ceed^ to consolidate its power by ridiculing the 
opposition as archaic ana arresting some of its 
leaders, and by contriving that men sympathetic to 
the re^me should displace hostile leaders. Thus, 
precis^ as Dr. Georgi Dimitrov was displaced in 
the leadership of the Bulgarian Agrarian Party by 
Petkov and then Obbov, Juliu Maniu was forced 
from his twenty-five year leadership of the Ru- 
manian Peasant Party by Nicolae Lupu. Strong 
press censorship and shifts in army assignments 
were used to silence the opposition. But con- 
servative fears of general expropriations and col- 
lectivization proved unfounded. Only the property 
of condemned collaborators and Germans was con- 
fiscated, and industrialists were favored even to 
the extent that they were exenipted from trial as 
war criminals. The Malaxa plant was restored to 
its owners, who had a pro-fascist record but were 
now prepared to support the Communist Party. 
The Church too lent its support to the new regime. 
In his statement of October 27 announcing that 
general elections would be held soon Groza de- 
clared that his government did not intend to make 
risky experiments, that there would be no nationali- 
zation of wealth and no “declaration of war against 
British and American capital.” The moderate 
Communists were disillusioned by Soviet regard 
for big business and tended to combine with the 
opposition. The Communists, on the other hand, 
gained by dissensions within the Democratic Front. 
The Patriots' Union and the Federation of Labor 
automatically adhered to the Communists. The 
Ploughmen’s Front (of which Prime Minister 
Groza was himself leader ) was compelled to 
acquiesce, as were the Socialists, though their 
leader, C. Titel Petrescu, offered resistance. The 
conservatism in social questions and also the 
Church's support of the regime served to reconcile 
part of the opposition. Despite press censorship 
and other repressions the regime did in fact allow 
the oppposition considerable scope and was not as 
ruthless as had been at first charged. In the col- 
laborationists' trials held before the People's Courts 
in May sentences of 29 death x>enalties, eight 
prison terms, and one acauittal were pronounced. 

Thou^ adherents of the Groza regime hoped 
that Rumania would now be granted the status of 
a co-belligerent, British and American policy op- 
posed such recognition. On August 6. however. 
General 1. Z. Susaikov, acting head of the ACC at 
Bucharest, presented a statement to Prime Minister 
Groza announcing Moscow's intentions to resume 
diplomatic relations with Rumania as a reward for 
Ruma^’s contributions to the war effort and her 
fulfilment of obligations assumed under the ar- 
mistice agreement. The step bolstered the prestige 
of the Groza regime, though the United States and 
British Governments conthiued to regard it as un- 
representative. Rumanian conservative leaders 
such as Manitu Bratianu, and Petrescu, of the 
Peasant, Liberal, and Socialist Parties respectively, 
sought to gain the support of the western Allies 
for a ^service” government. Encouraged by the 


opposition leaders, by United States and British 
representations, the Yalta and Potsdam declara- 
tions, and the continued unwillinmess of Wash- 
ington and London to deal with the Soviet-spon- 
sored and Communist-dominated Groza govern- 
ment, King Michael asked for Groza's resignation 
in Au^st. When Groza refused, Michael appealed 
in writing to the three powers represented in the 
ACC to assist in the formation of a government 
which could conclude the peace treaties and be 
admitted to the United Nations Organization. 

The United States and British Governments at 
once published a favorable reply to the King's re- 
quest. The Soviet representatives. General Susaikov 
and Mr. Pavlov, showed their annoyance at the 
King's measures, of which they had not been in- 
formed, and called the intervention of the western 
owers unilateral and unnecessary. Until this inci- 
ent Soviet-Rumanian relations had been growing 
closer. The Soviets had awarded King Michael their 
highest decoration, the Order of Victory, and 
Rumania had reciprocated in kind by decorating 
General Malinovsld. Prime Minister Groza, Vice 
Premier Tatarescu, and other cabinet members, 
accompanied by General Susaikov, acting head of 
the ACC in Rumania, and Kavtaradze, Soviet Am- 
bassador to Bucharest, conferred with Stalin in 
Moscow on September 4. Moscow apparently de- 
termined to continue backing the Groza regime, 
disregarding Michael’s complaints and their sup- 
port by the western Allies, and to bolster the re- 
gime agreed to several important measures for 
alleviating Rumania's economic difficulties. The 
regime refused to consider any changes in the 
cabinet, but did seek to conciliate opinion by an- 
nouncing a reform promam to remedy certain con- 
ditions which had evoked criticism. The program 
provided for the completion of agrarian reforms, a 
revision of governmental machinery and personnel 
with a view to preparing for genuine elections, 
abolition of concentration camps and release of all 
persons not convicted or awaiting trial. Opposition 
elements in the country were restive, and included 
moderates among tire Communists, who opposed 
such pro-Russian extremists as Ana Pauker and 
Vasile Luca, but the regime remained confident 
that it could weather the storm. 

The opposition was disheartened but not slack- 
ened by the failure of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters meeting in London in October to solve die 
Rumanian crisis. The conference of the Com- 
munist Party m the third week of October laid 
plans for their election campaign and suggested a 
coalition with the Socialist Party to form a united 
labor front. The Socialists rejected the bid and 
reasserted their independence and their criticism 
of the Communists. The mission of Mr. Mark 
Ethridge, President Truman's representative, to 
Rumania, was regarded by the opposition as an en- 
couragement but by the government and press 
as a mere formality presaging United States recog- 
nition. The lifting of censor^p on foreign corre- 
spondents enabled them to report fully on an im- 
pressive demonstration by the opposition in front 
of the Royal Palace on l^g Michael’s name day, 
timed to coincide with the arrival of Mr. Ethridge. 

By the year's end, however, the opposition's 
h(^e of unseating the Groza regime was extremely 
weidc. The announcement on December 22 diat 
the United States and Britain had recognized the 
Tito government in Yugoslovia led to expectations 
that the Rumanian and Bulgarian regimes woidd 
soon be recognized as well. This seemed well on 
the way to fidfilment after the meeting of the Big 
Three Foreign Ministers in Moscow in late Decern- 
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ber. In the official communique issued on Decem- 
ber 27, the following decision was announced: The 
Big Three agreed to advise King Michael to 
broaden his government by bringing into it a 
member of the Peasant Party and one of the 
Liberal Party. This broadened government should 
then declare for free and unfettered elections. The 
United States and Great Britain a^eed to reco^ize 
Rumania when these reforms should have Been 
accomplished. Informed sources stated that the 
recognition would not necessarily be delayed 
until the elections had actually tsdcen place. On 
December 28 it was announced that W. Averili 
Harriman and Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, the 
American and British Ambassadors to Moscow, and 
Andrei Vyshinski of tiie Soviet Foreign Office, 
were preparing to leave for Bucharest to advise 
King Micnael. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION (REA). An 

agency created under the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935 and transferred to the U.S. 
Department of Agricultiire in 1939. Chief; Claude 
R. Wickard. For a report of its activities in 1945, 
see Electric Light and Powraa. 

RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION. A Foundation created 
in 1907 through a gift of $10,000,000 by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, as a memorial to her husband; $5,000,- 
000 additional was left to the Foundation in Mrs. 
Sage's will. Its principal purpose is to study social 
and living conaitions in the United States, and to 
make available to citizens, organized groups, and 
others such information and proved metfiods as will 
assist them to relieve, remedy, or prevent adverse 
conditions affecting tlie welfare of their commu- 
nities. Among the types of activities which in re- 
cent years have been carried on by the Founda- 
tion's own Departments, or through its grants to 
agencies with similar purposes, are: adult educa- 
tion, dty and regional planning, family welfare, 
training for social work, study and coordination or 
community social work propams, studies in the 

f )rofessions, child welfare, leisure-time activities, 
egal aid, social welfare publications, improvement 
of race relations, research in the social sciences, 
methods of relief, improvement of conditions affect- 
ing small loans, control of consumer credit, work 
relations in industry, increasing the public under- 
standing of social work, social statistics, and the 
relation of the arts to social work. Printed reports 
of its pnncipal studies are issued by the Founda- 
tion, and to assure their greater distribution to in- 
terested persons are made available at cost. Among 
its recent publications are the Social Work Year 
Book 1945, edited by Kurtz; Law Training in Con- 
tinental Europe, by Schweinburg; Operation Sta- 
tistics of Selected Family Casework Agencies, and 
Statistics of Medical Social Casework, by Hurlin, 
and bibliographies on Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled Serviceman and Organized Labors Participa- 
tion in Social Work, 

The offices of the Foundation are at 130 East 22 
Street, New York 10, N.Y. A social service Library, 
open to the public, is maintained at the same ad- 
dress. Morris Hadley is President of the Board of 
Trustees. Shelby M. Harrison is General Director. 

RYUKYU (LOOCHOO) ISLANDS. A chain of islands 
reaching from the Japanese main island of Kyushu 
to near northern Formosa. They passed under 
Allied military control partly by conquest in the 
early months of 1945 ana were completely occupied 
following the surrender of Japan in Septeniber, 
1945. Area: 921 square miles. Population: 600,- 


000 (estimated). Capital: Naha, on Okinawa — the 
largest island in the ^oup. For an account of the 
battle in which armed forces of the United States 
captured Okinawa, see World War. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. A French colony com- 
prising two small noups of islands near the south 
shore of Newfoundland. Area; St. Pierre group — 
10 square miles; Miquelon group — 83 square mfles. 
Total population, 4.120. Capital, St. Pierre. Fish- 
ing is the chief industry. Trade (1943): imports 
30,338,370 francs; exports 10,259,434 francs. Tex- 
tiles, wines, salt, and foodstuffs were the chief im- 
ports. Cod (fresh and dried) and fish products 
were the principal exports. Governor; Pierre Gar- 
rouste. 

SAIPAN. A coral island in the Mariana group of 
the Japanese Pacific Islands; occupied by United 
States armed forces in July, 1944. It is about 15 
miles long from north to south, and about 4 miles 
wide. Area, 72 souare miles. The population before 
the war included 40,(X)0 Japanese, 4,000 Chamor- 
ras, and 1,000 Kanakas. Garapan, the only town, 
is on the west side of the isfana. During peace- 
time the annual export of sugar was valued at more 
than $6,000,000. 

SAKHALIN. An island northeast of Japan, in the Sea 
of Okhotsk. Area, 28,597 square miles. The south- 
ern part (south of 50* N.) was under Japanese 
control from 1905 when it was ceded by Russia 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth until the surrender of 
Japan in 1945 when it was occupied by armed 
forces of the U.S.S.R. According to one of the 
terms of the Yalta agreement simed by the “Big 
Three” the southern half of Sakhalin (including 
adjacent islands ), was to be restored to the U.S.S.R. 
See Karafuto. 

SALVATION ARMY, Th«. The Salvation Army carried 
religious and social services to approximately 225 
million servicemen and women on 26 fitting 
fronts during World War II. War urgen^ needs 
were met by 3,000 Red Shield Clubs, often im- 
provised huts established on beachheads, in jungles 
and desert outposts. In the U. S., Salvation Army 
clubs and those operated through U. S. O. provided 
personal and accommodation services including 
mending, wrapping and mailing packages, check- 
ing valuables, emergency transportation, financial 
and legal aid, sleeping accommodations, voice re- 
cordings and home hospitality. Salvationists visited 
approximately 595,000 wounded and sick service- 
men in hospitals. 

To date, 1,000 mobile canteens have traveled a 
distance equivalent to 4 times around the world. 
Many mobiles are equipped with library, radio 
set, film projector, record player, and can serve 
4600 men on one trip. 23 Salvation Army mobile 
units were attached to the invasion army in France. 
An auxiliary service to the global land Red Shield 
canteens was provided in Australia by a motor 
launch which met sea and land convoys and 
visited remote outposts on island rivers. 

Among recent war-related developments are: a 
home in France for children whose parents cannot 
be found; a refugee boys' home and ^‘Warphanage” 
in China; soldiers' and sailors' rest homes in South 
America and the Middle East; homes for evacuees, 
demolition crews and moving units in England after 
bombings; grocery stores in Canada for stranded 
families in war Imm towns; dining rooms serving 
meals to war workers' children; restaurants in 
Belgium for refugees; hostess houses throughout 
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the U. S. for families and friends of enlisted men. 

Evangelical work on the fighting fronts was 
adapted to circumstances and location. Relirious 
guidance and consolation was given all individuals 
requesting them, regardless of creed, race or color. 

The regular network of rehabilitation services 
has continued to minister in practical ways to 
emergency needs of humans. 

The vear 1945 was marked in the U. S. by a 
national spiritual campaign; intensification of youth 
activities; increased war service emphasizing aid to 
veterans in adjusting to Chilian life. The coordina- 
tion of the work was directed by Commissioner 
Donald McMillan, National Secretary, National 
Headquarters, New York City. 

SAMOA. A CToup of 14 islands in the mid-Pacific 
just below me equator and 4,150 miles southwest 
of San Francisco. The islands of the group east of 
171 ®W. longitude, called American Samoa, belong 
to the United States; those west of that line are 
administered by New Zealand under a mandate of 
the League of Nations and are known as Western 
Samoa. 

American Samoa. American Samoa includes the 
island of Tutuila on which tlie U.S. Naval Station 
is located; the Manua group, consistinjg of the is- 
lands of Tau, Olosega, Aunuu, and Otu; Rose Is- 
land; and Swains I^and. These islands, with the 
exception of Swains Island, were acquired on 
Dec. 2, 1899, through a tripartite agreement with 
Great Britain and Germany. By joint resolution of 
Congress, approved Mar. 4, 1925, Swains Island 
was annexed to American Samoa. All but Rose Is- 
land, which is an uninhabited coral atoll, are of 
volcanic formation. The total area is 70 square 
miles and the estimated population on July 1, 1941, 
was 13,273, mainly Poljmesian. The seat of govern- 
ment is at the village of Pago Pago, Tutuila, which 
has the finest harbor in the South Seas. Prior to 
World War II the population of the naval reserva- 
tion was about 300; of Pago Pago, 1,000, 

The islands are under the control of the Navy 
Department and are administered by a Naval Gov- 
ernor. Native participation in government consists 
of a Samoan Council called the Fono which meets 
annually. Its jurisdiction is limited to advisory 
functions. Samoans are not citizens of the United 
States, but owe allegiance to the American flag. 
Law and order is maintained by the Samoan Guard 
composed of 36 natives who are enlisted members 
of tne U.S. Marine Corps. 

In 1941-42 the average public school enrollment 
was 2,500, attendance being compulsoiy for chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 15. English is used 
in public schools and the Samoan language in pri- 
vate schools. Illiteracy in 1930 was lower than in 
any other U.S. territory — 6.3 per cent. Copra, dried 
coconut meat, is the most important crop. In 
1940-41 a total of 862 tons were shipped at a 
value of $23,557. Trade (year ended June 30, 
1941 ) : $263,703 for imports and $93,839 for ex- 
ports. After May 15, 1941, no unauthorized aircraft 
or vessels were permitted within three miles of 
Rose and Tutuila. Governor, Capt. Lawrence Wild, 
U.S. Navy, who assumed ofiBce Aug. 8, 1940. 

During 1945 the Hon. Joseph R. Farrington, 
Delegate from Hawaii, introduced a bill (H.R. 
3546 ) which would extend American citizenship to 
the natives of American Samoa. Although the 
Samoans voluntarily ceded their islands to the 
United States more than 45 years ago, they did not 
receive the rights of American citizenship as did 
the Hawaiians, who became citizens with the an- 
nexation of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Wottarn Somea. West of American Samoa, less 
than 100 miles, lies Western Samoa, another ^oup 
of islands of which the two largest are Savaii and 
Upolu. Racially and culturally they are similar to 
American Samoa. Area, 1,133 square miles. Popu- 
lation (July 30, 1941), 62,391, including 58,643 
Samoan natives (Pol^esians). Capital, Apia, on 
Upolu. A common indigenous culture and common 
folkways and mores form the foundation of society 
in both American and Western Samoa. The natives 
are Christians of different denominations. There 
were 12,225 pupils enrolled in the schools in 1941. 
Copra, cacao, rubber, and bananas are the chief 
products. Trade (1940): Imports, £165,453; ex- 
ports, £221,733. For the year ended Mar. 31, 
1941, government receipts were £107,980; expen- 
ditures, £110,000. During 1940, 100 vessels of 
69,475 tons entered the port of Apia. 

The United States and New Zealand have taken 
joint measures for the defense of all the Samoan 
islands and a large U.S. air base has been con- 
structed on the island of Upolu. Western Samoa is 
administered by the New Zealand Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, acting through an Administrator in 
Apia. On Feb. 24, 1943, A. C. Turnbull was ap- 
pointed Administrator by the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment. 

Charles F. Reid. 

SANITATION. While larger cities have sewerage 
systems and sewage treatment plants, such facilities 
are lacking or limited in some 10,000 small com- 
munities and rural districts, aggregating 30-million 
population. The U. S. Public Health Service, in 
cooperation with State health departments, is now 
preparing an inventory of these and similar needs 
in such communities. The Service is helping too 
in the sanitary problems involved in the develop- 
ment of public housing projects. Enlargement and 
improvement of sewer systems and treating plants 
are needed in most cities, large and small, and 
much work of this kind that has been halted by 
war may soon be resumed. Financing is a trouble- 
some problem, and there is too general a policy of 
seeking Federal aid. A disconcerting fact in sewage 
treatment is the discovery of the virus of polio- 
myelitis (infantile paralysis) in sewage sludge. 
That is, it has survived passage through the chemi- 
cal processes, and in the effluent it may reach 
sources of domestic water supply. 

While cities generally encourage the establish- 
ment of new industries, warning has been given 
to consider the charactef and disposal of wastes, 
as these may not be amenable to the treatment in 
the city's sewage disposal plant. Six cities on the 
east side of San Francisco Bay (Alameda, Albany, 
Berkeley, Emeryville, Oakland and Piedmont) 
have approved plans for a joint sewer district. 
Sanitary districts, as a class of local government 
units, are having a rapid expansion. Their purpose 
is to finance,' design, build, and operate works for 
the collection, treatment, and disposal of sewage 
and industrial wastes. 

A tax for use of sewers is being introduced in 
several cities. For example, Waco, Texas, plans a 
sewer or garbage tax for rev'enue, and even pro- 
poses to cut off connections if the tax is not paid. 
But it is doubtful whether health departments or 
the courts would sustain such drastic action. A 
county court in Ohio granted a temporary injunc- 
tion to prevent Columbus from shutting off service 
to two adjacent communities which had not signed 
a revised contract with the city. This case has 
passed to the higher cotirts. In Pennsylvania, the 
State supreme court, in October, upheld the au- 
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thority of the city of Philadelphia to levy a sewer- 
use tax based on water consumption. Four cities 
in Virginia finance the building and operation of 
their sewer systems through service charges which 
are included in the monthly water bills. Several 
cities charge nei^boring communities for sewer 
service (as at Columbus, noted above). There are 
various methods of determining such charges. 

Grease and oil in sewage are causing increased 
trouble in treatment plants. Many industrial wastes 
also cause extra difficulty and cost in operating 
these plants, so tliat special charges are made 
where these raw wastes are delivered to the sewers 
or treatment plants. In other cases, the industries 
are required to treat their wastes before discharg- 
ing them. In Chicago, the cost of cleaning certain 
sewers choked by wastes was collected from tlie 
firm responsible for the trouble. Another feature 
of sanitary work is the forced ventilation of sewers, 
to reduce dangerous gases and offensive odors; 
also to reduce corrosion of concrete by gases, and 
to prevent depletion of oxygen in the sewage. Such 
methods are in use in Los Angeles and in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

There is a mowing tendency to make use of gas 
from sewage digestion. Such gas is used for heating 
dwellings at Washington, D. C. Sludge gas at 
Gary, Indiana, provides a large proportion of the 
power required in the operation of the treatment 
plant. Engines have been designed which can 
operate successfully on oil, natural gas or sludge 
gas. 

Collection and disposal of garbage and rubbish 
is another troublesome phase of municipal sanita- 
tion. Collection methods are largely unsatisfactory, 
as to cost and efficiency. Chicago has approved 
a bond issue of $1,500,000 for carrying on this 
work, and has imposed fines for improper use of 
garbage cans. In general, municipal collection is 
preferred to the contract system, the cost being 
defrayed from general revenue or service charges. 
Minnesota has a new law permitting the use of 
service charges, to be included in bills for water 
supply or sewage disposal. 

As to disposal, the most effective method for any 
individual case depends largely upon local condi- 
tions. St. Paul uses garbage for hog feeding. Seattle 
and Baltimore use sanitary fill, the latter having 
abandoned incineration in 1944 on account of lack 
of efficient operators. Incinerators are used at 
Detroit, Houston, New Orleans, Memphis, etc. 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has a new incinerator with 
mechanical stoker, giving a high rate of combus- 
tion. Los Angeles County also plans to use in- 
cinerators, on account of the smell and smoke at 
unregulated dumps. Indianapolis has a reduction 
system, and Newark, N. J., contracts for barge 
and tug service to carry garbage out to sea. Suc- 
cess with any method depends largely upon effi- 
cient operation. In the occupation of Naples, 
Italy, the sanitary corps of the U. S. Army intro- 
duced the sanitary fill or fiU-and-cover method, 
which was effective in eliminating rats and flies 
at the fill. 

A sanitation problem of increasing importance 
is that of abatement of stream pollution, which is 
becoming a nation-wide problem. With cities 
going to new sources to increase their water sup- 
plies, they are also increasing the amount of sewage 
that is discharged. Industrial plants increase the 
discharge of wastes, and mine drainage may be a 
serious cause of pollution. A bill for government 
regulation, in 1936, failed to pass Congress, and 
later it was shelved by war conditions. In Sep- 
tember, 1945, however, similar bills were intro- 


duced, with plans for a general program to be 
prepared by the U. S. Pubfic Health Service. 

In Pennsylvania, the State Department of 
Health is authorized to make grants to munici- 
palities and industries to assist in providing plans 
tor treatment plants. It has ordered some 300 
cities and 100 industries to prepare plans for both 
control of wastes and abatement of pollution. This 
State is also one of seven cooperating to prevent 
pollution of the Ohio River. The suit of Illinois 
against Indiana and certain Indiana cities, for 
their pollution of Lake Michigan in the area from 
which Chicago draws its water supply, is still 
pending. The Potomac River Interstate Commis- 
sion advises abatement through apeements be- 
tween the District of Columbia and three interested 
States. 

Michigan, Minnesota. North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and other States, have “water pollution con- 
tror boards or conunissions. And the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is experiencing trouble from pol- 
lution of its numerous reservoirs, so that half the 
people in the T.V.A. district are said to take water 
from polluted sources. The Colorado State Board 
of Health has advised construction of several sew- 
age treatment plants, largely in communities 
which discharge untreated sewage into streams. 
In the State of Washington, 55 communities have 
been cited for inadeouate or unsanitary sewage 
disposal. And Columbus, Ohio, faces suits for 
alleged pollution of the Scioto Ri\ er. Los Angeles 
still has its beaches quarantined on account of 
pollution of the sea from an old sewer outlet; and 
San Francisco's bond issue for improvements in- 
cludes means of stopping the city's pollution of 
the bay. 

In continuation of the good-neighbor policy, the 
U. S. Government is assisting in the much-needed 
development of sanitary affairs in the countries of 
Central and South America. This includes engi- 
neering and medical advice and financial assistance. 
Many engineers from those countries are also 
studying United States methods. The work abroad 
is handled through the U. S. Public Health Service 
and the Office of Inter-American Affairs. See 
Aqueducts, Dams, Water Supply. 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 

SAN MARINO. An independent republic in Italy, 
near the town of Rimini. Area, 38 square miles; 
population (1939), 14,545. Capital, San Marino. 
Chief exports: cattle, wine, building stone. Finan- 
cial estimates (1939-40) were balanced at 6,009,- 
919 lire. The legislative power is in the hands of 
the grand council of 60 members elected by popular 
vote. Two are appointed from this council every six 
months to act as regents. 

SCHOOLS. A report by Francis G. Cornell, Chief, 
Research and Statistical Service, U.S. Office of 
Education, showed that preliminary public school 
enrollment statistics from States for the year 
1943-44 indicate a reduction of about 10 percent 
during four years of war. In 1939-40, enrollments 
for the continental U.S. were 25,400,000, and 
average daily attendance was 22,000,000. In 1943- 
44, enrollment and average attendance were, re- 
spectively, 22,700,000 and 19,600,000. 

Most of the reduction is attributed to >Wth- 
drawals of young people into the armed forces, 
opportunities for employment and a prewar de- 
crease in birth rates. In Apr., 1944, approximately 
3,000,000 people of school age, who normally 
would have been in school or college, were in the 
armed forces or in the civilian labor force. 
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Not so well known is the apparent scope of geo- 
graphical shifts in school popiuation due to an un- 
precedented high rate of migration of the civilian 
ulation. The September, 1945, estimate of the 
. Bureau of the Census places the average an- 
nual intercounty migration for the period 1941- 
45 at 4,700,000. This is roughly two-thirds more 
than the equivalent figure of 2,800,000 for the 
prewar period 1935 to 1940. The impact of this 
wartime population movement on the school popu- 
lation is inaicated by the fact that almost 3,500,- 
000 of the 15,300,000 migrants were imder 14 years 
of age. Relatively large numbers of migrants were 
adult workers shifting to war production areas. Of 
the population 14 and over, 12.7 percent were 
migrants during the war period. Nevertheless 
10.8 percent of persons under 14 years of age were 
also migrants. 

The extent of the effect of migration upon in- 
terstate school attendance shifts is evident from the 
high correlation ( correlation coefficient of .80 ) 
bc^een wartime changes in average daily atten- 
dance and wartime changes in civilian population. 
These data for the 39 States for which statistics 
are available are shown in the accompanying table 
Though the population fibres cover a 3-year 
perioa only, and are therefore not strictly com- 
parable to the 4-year span of the attendance 
statistics, the relationship is striking. 

WARTIME CHANGES IN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND 
CIVILIAN POPULATION BY STATES 

[All figureM in thoutandt except pereenU] 


Eitimated Cwdxan 

Aweroffe Daily Attendance Population^ 

State Percent Percent 

IBJUof 1943 of 



1940 

mi 

1940 

1040 

1943 

1940 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

All States 
report- 
ing* .. 

18.385 

16,387 

89.1 

108,901 

105,572 

96 9 

Ala. 

567 

527 

92 9 

2,822 

2,716 

96.2 

Ark 

373 

320 

85 8 

1,948 

1,734 

89 0 

Calif 

1,067 

1,047 

99.1 

6,858 

7,877 

114.9 

Conn. 

266 

217 

84 8 

1,707 

1,746 

102 3 

Del.. . . 

39 

36 

92.3 

266 

273 

102.6 

Florida 

327 

313 

95.7 

1,891 

2,011 

106 3 

Ga 

584 

547 

93.7 

3,100 

2,975 

96 0 

Ind 

590 

569 

96.4 

3,427 

3,379 

98 6 

Ky... . 

493 

414 

84.0 

2,841 

2,547 

89 7 

La 

398 

361 

90,7 

2,359 

2,314 

98.1 

Maine . . . 

149 

140 

940 

845 

782 

92.5 

Md 

257 

246 

95.7 

1,813 

1,982 

109.3 

Mass 

630 

518 

82.2 

4,314 

4,092 

94.9 

Mioh 

862 

831 

96.4 

5,253 

5,374 

102 3 

Minn 

454 

892 

86.3 

2,792 

2,524 

90.4 

Miss 

474 

446 

93.9 

2,183 

1,995 

91.4 

Mo 

599 

581 

88.6 

3,784 

3,522 

93 1 

Neb 

243 

200 

823 

1,314 

1,175 

89.4 

Nev 

18 

19 

105.6 

110 

131 

119.1 

N.H 

67 

58 

86.6 

491 

453 

92.3 

N.J 

635 

540 

85.0 

4,157 

4,077 

98.1 

N.Y 

1,920 

1,687 

82 7 

13,463 

12,440 

92.4 

N.C./ 

790 

728 

92.2 

3,566 

3,344 

93 8 

N.D 

125 

100 

80.0 

642 

536 

83.5 

Ohio 

1,122 

1,001 

89.2 

6,905 

6,822 

98.8 

OkU 

485 

886 

79.6 

2,333 

1,988 

85.2 

Ore. 

166 

167 

100.6 

1,088 

1,172 

107.7 

Penn 

1,668 

1,372 

82.3 

9,896 

9,266 

93.6 

R.I 

100 

81 

81.0 

708 

694 

98 0 

S.C 

885 

864 

94.5 

1,886 

1,788 

94.8 

S.D 

120 

98 

81.7 

643 

544 

84.6 

Tenn 

537 

492 

91.6 

2,916 

2,816 

96.6 

Utah 

124 

122 

98.4 

550 

584 

106.2 

Vt 

56 

48 

85.7 

359 

316 

88.0 

VirginU.... 

494 

458 

92.7 

2,650 

2,768 

104.5 

Wash 

275 

279 

101.5 

1,732 

1,904 

109.9 

W.Va 

412 

860 

87.4 

1,902 

1,781 

91.0 

Wii 

487 

433 

8ao 

3,137 

2,944 

93.8 

Wyo 

47 

40 

85.1 

250 

236 

94.4 


•Report! were not received from the following States: 
iylsona, Colorado, Idaho. Illinoia, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, 
New Mexico. Texas. * U. B. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. Population — SpwieU Beporte, Series P-44, No. 17, 
August 28, 1044. 


Summer school sessions in the elementary 
school level in 142 school systems showed an en- 
rollment total of 48,087 in 1944, a gain of 10.1 
percent over the 1943 figure; and on the high 
school level in 220 systems the enrollment totalled 
111,731 as compared with 95,459 in 1943, repre- 
senting a gain of 17 percept. 

In the five years from 1939-40 to 1944-45 
there was a decrease of approximately 68,000, about 
7.4 percent, in the total number of positions for 
teachers, supervisors, principals and other in- 
structional staff. 

Approximately 168,000 or 20.4 percent of the 
teaching positions in the fall of 1944 were held 
by "new” teachers, persons who had not taught in 
that position the previous year. Approximately 

5.000 positions were reported vacant for 1944-45. 

From the end of the school year in June 1944 

to Oct. 16, 1944, approximately 138,0(^ teachers 
left the positions they held in 1943-44 and all but 
about 50,000, who went to other teaching jobs, left 
the profession. In addition to about 2,500 who 
entered the armed forces during this period, over 

14.000 women teachers left teaching, for which 
tliey had prepared, to take a job in government or 
industry. Almost as many male teachers left to go 
into business and industry as into the armed forces 
during this period. 

DECREASE IN NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
1939-40 TO 1944-45 

Percent Decrease 
From Pre- From 


School Year 

Number 

vtoue Year 

1939-40 

1939-40 

. 911,800 



1940-41 

. 907,700 

0.45 

0 45 

1941-42 

. 808,000 

1 07 

1.51 

1942-43 . 

. 877,000 

2.26 

3 74 

1943-44 • 

. 862,800 

1 70 

5 37 

1944-45 • . . 

.. 844,100 

2.17 

7.43 


• Estimated. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, Office of 
(OSRD). A United States agency, established by 
executive order, June 28, 1941, to assure adequate 
provision for research on scientific and medical 
problems relating to the national defense. Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Resident of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, is Director. The headquarters 
are located at 1530 P Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. For details of organization, see 1943 Year 
Book. 

Reports of progress and of results of OSRD 
activities, by reason of the nature of their subject 
matter, have not been generally available. Ultimate 
publication is dependent upon security declassifica- 
tion by the services. Journal articles are appearing 
with increasing frequency; a limited number of 
technical monographs for public use are in prepa- 
ration. 

Vannevar Bush. 

SECRET SERVICE, U.S. A division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, charged with the protection 
of the President, the suppression of counterfeiting, 
safe^arding of the money and securities handled 
by the Government, and the investigation of crimes 
relating to the Department of the Treasury. (See 
Year Book for 1941 for details.) Chief: Fraz^ J. 
Wilson. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION (SEC). An 

independent agency of the U.S. Government which 
has tlie following functions: Supervision of refi^- 
tration of security issues and suppression of fraudu- 
lent practices in the sale of securities under the Se- 
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curities Act of 1933; supervision and regulation of 
transactions and trading in outstanding securities, 
both on the stock exchanges and in the over-tlie- 
counter markets, as provided in the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934; regulation of public utili^ 
holding companies under the Public Utili^ Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935; supervision of inden- 
tures used in the public offering of new security 
issues as provided under the Trust Indenture Act 
of 1939; registration and regulation of investment 
companies and investment advisers under the In- 
vestment Company Act and the Investment Advis- 
ers Act of 1940; and the preparation of advispty 
reports on plans, and participation as a party, in 
corporate reorganizations under Chapter X of the 
National Bankmptcy Act. Chairman: Ganson Pur- 
cell. See Financial Review under Financial Regu- 
lation. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. Procurement of man- 
power for the wagiM of global warfare, at the 
same time leaving suimcient manpower at home to 
provide a steady flow of war materiel and to pro- 
tect the civilian economy and social structure, 
loomed as one of the nation’s biggest problems 
when news came that the Japanese had attacked 
at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941. 

The formula had long since been worked out. 
Enactment on Sept. 16, 1940, of the Selective 
Training and Service Act authorized tlie President 
to establish a Selective Service System, including: 
a Director of Selective Service; Local Boards; Ap- 
peal Boards and agencies of Appeal; “and to utilize 
the services of any and all departments of the 
United States Government; to delegate and to pro- 
vide for the delegation of any authority vested m 
him under the Act.” 

The Act .provided: “Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, it shall be the duly of every male 
citizen of the United States, and of every male 
alien residing in the United States, who, on the day 
or days fixed for the first or any subsequent regis- 
tration, is between the ages of twenty-one and 
tliirty-six, to present himself for and submit to 
registration at such time or times and place or 
places, and in such manner and in such age group 
or groups, as shall be determined by rules and 
regulations prescribed hereunder. 

^‘Except as otherwise provided in this Act, every 
male citizen of the United States, and every male 
alien residing in the United States who has de- 
clared his intention to become such a citizen, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and tliirty-six at the 
time fixed for his registration, shall be liable for 
training and service in the land or naval forces of 
the United States. The President is authorized from 
time to time, whether or not a state of war exists, 
to select and induct into the land and naval forces 
of the United States for training and service, in the 
manner provided in this Act, such number of men 
as in his judgment is required for such forces in 
tlie national interest.” 

The Act provided that not more than 900,000 
men were to be in training at one time, placed a 
twelve month limitation on length of service unless 
Confess should declare the national interest im- 
periled, and contained other provisions making it 
strictlv a peacetime measure, but so constituted 
that the System it set up would be ready to meet 
the demands of war, should the emergency arise, 
with the adoption of a few simple amendments. 

The organization formed under the regulations 
was composed of a Director of Selective Service 
appointed by the President and responsible to h^; 
State Directors appointed by the President upon 


recommendation of the governors of the States; at 
least one local board in each county or similar 
political subdivision appointed by the President 
upon recommendation of the governors; one or 
more reemployment committeemen attached to 
each local board to advise and protect veterans in 
their rights to obtain their old jobs back as pro- 
vided in the Act; a medical examiner attached to 
each board; a government appeal agent to carry 
appeals in behalf of the registrant or ^e govern- 
ment; and one or more boards of appeal for each 
stale, members of which were appointed by the 
President upon recommendation of the governor. 

The Act’s termination date was set for May 15, 
1945, except for certain provisions, including es- 
pecially those having to do with veterans’ reem- 
ployment rights. 

Toward the end of 1944 the Act was extended 
to May 15, 1946, unless the President shall pro- 
claim, or Congress should declare by concurrent 
resolution, a termination of hostilities. 

The Act was sponsored by the Military Training 
Camps Association, a group of civilians, but in 
pattern it closely followed the draft of legislation 
prepared after many years of study and i^anning 
by and under the supervision of a joint Army ana 
Navy committee appointed in 1926 authority of 
the National Defense Act of 1917. This committee 
was successively headed by Maj. George R. Allin, 
Maj. Frank B. Mallon, Maj. Richard F. Cox, Lt. 
Col. Sanderford Jarman, and Maj. Lewis B. 
Hershey. 

The committee prepared and supervised exten- 
sive correspondence courses for a selected group 
of reserve ofiicers and National Guard officers on 
proposed Selective Service legislation and made 
plans for the raising of manpower to meet any 
military call. Beginning in 1935, regional confer- 
ences were held each year and the planning was 
minute and detailed. 

Consequently, it was only a matter of weeks 
after passage of the Act when more than 17 million 
men ages 21 through 35 were registered — ^with the 
assistance of more than a million volunteer work- 
ers; State and local units were organized and func- 
tioning; registrants were filling out classification 
questionnaires and being classified by their Local 
Boards; and toward the end of tlie year, they were 
beginning to trickle into induction stations. 

The four classes and their subdivisions into 
which the registrants were to be placed were an- 
nounced three weeks after enactment of the law: 

Class I; Men available for military service. 

Class II: Men necessary in their civilian activity. 

Class III; Men with dependents. 

Class IV: 0£Bcials deferred by law; those de- 
ferred because th^ were physically, mentally, or 
morally unfit; ministers and others. 

A comparison of these classifications with those 
which were in effect after the declaration of war, 
and after the enemy’s capitulation, will disclose no 
basic changes in the svstem, witli the exception of 
the classification for dependency. Dependency, as 
such, was later removed as ground for deferment. 

Less tlian a week after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Congress passed a joint resolution remov- 
ing the territorial restrictions on the use of the 
A^y and, on December 20, amended the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 with provisions 
extending the period of military service from one 
year to the duration of the war, plus six months. 
Likewise removed was the restriction that limited 
the number of inductees in training at any one 
time to 900,000. The registration age was extended 
by another law from 18 to 65 years. Liability for 
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service was not extended at that time, however, 
beyond the 20 to 45 year old group. 

Toward the end of 1944 Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, summed up 
the manpower situation with the observation that 
“the pools of young manpower, from which selec- 
tion can be made for service in the armed forces 
or for temporary deferment in work supporting the 
war e£Fort, have dwindled.” Adding that both the 
needs of tlie armed forces and the civilian activities 
which support them “have become altered and 
specializea. General Hersh^ declared that botli 
were vital for victory and must be maintained 
in efFective operation.” But over and above that, 
General Hersney stressed that “where there is 
conflict in their demands, the weight in the deci- 
sion must be given to the armed forces.” 

General Hershey complimented the Selective 
Service System on the fact that considerably more 
than 30 million men 18 to 45 years old had been 
roistered and classified, that approximately 10 
million of those 18 to 38 had been selected and 
supplied to the armed forces. General Hershey 
noted with pride that “of the approximately 24,600 
Local Boara members, who form the front line of 
the Selective Service System — ^who serve without 
pay and must bear the brunt of the criticism which 
attends all human endeavor, as well as do the bulk 
of the work — more than 50 percent have been in 
continuous service since 1940.” 

On Jan. 1, 1945, the national manpower pool 
of registrants, ages 18 through 37, was as follows: 


Total living registrants ... . . 22,084,000 

Class I-A 707,000 

(Note' — Class I-A figures include men being 
processed for pre-induction physical examina- 
tion, postponed inductions, appeals, etc ) 

Class I-A 3.000 

(Note: — Men being processed for pre-induction 
examination, etc., who, without local board ap- 
proval. have loft employmont for which they 
were deferred SSReg 622.22-2) 

Class I V-F (rejected for military service) 3,592,000 

UnclassiSed .... 61,000 

Classes II-A and II-B (deferred in occupations 

other than agriculture) .. . 4,198,000 

Classes II-A (L), II-A (F). II-B (L), and II-B (F) 

(deferred in occupations other than agriculture 
and not qualified for general military duty) . . 864.000 

Classes II-C and Ill-C (deferred in agriculture) 1,472,000 

Classes II-C (L) and II-C (F) (deferred in agri- 
culture and not qualified for general military 

duty) 132,000 

Class Ill-D (deferred as hardship oases) 61.000 

Class I-C (registrants who have become members 
of the armed forces) 10,753,000 


(Note: — Includes a substantial number who 
have been discharged or transferred to the Re- 
serves. Does not include registrants 38 years of 
age or over, women, or nonregistered enlisted 
men, i.e.. men enlisted at age 17, etc ) 

All other classes 161,000 

It will be seen that at the beginning of the vear 

5.670.000 registrants, or more than one-fourth of 
all registrants 18 tlirough 37 years old, were de- 
ferred in industry and agriculture, not including 

996.000 also engaged in those activities who had 
been found unacceptable for general military 
service. 

Registrants deferred in essential war production 
totaled 4,198,000, or 19 percent. Deferments in 
agriculture totaled 1,472,000, or 6.6 percent. The 
striking difference between industrial and agricul- 
tural averments, however, was in the age composi- 
tion of each class. 

Of the registrants deferred in agriculture, 23.2 
percent were 18 through 25 years old, whereas 
only 2.6 percent of the men deferred in industry 
were in that age group. The 26-to-29 group ac- 
counted for 19.8 percent of Classes 11-A and II-B 


(industry) and 20.1 percent of Glass II-C (agri- 
culture). Of the industrially deferred, 77.6 pw- 
cent were over 29 years of age as compared with 
56.7 percent of the agriculturally dderred. In 
Classes II-A and II-B with an (L) or (F) desig- 
nation, indicating they had been rejected tor gen- 
eral military service, 32.1 percent were under 26 
years of age, whereas 67.1 percent of Classes II-C 
( L ) and II-C ( F ) were in this age group. 

The cry was for all the physically fit registrants 
under 30 years of age who could possibly be 
spared from war industry to meet the needs of the 
fighting forces, for the Germans had broken 
through at Ardennes in December, the Germans 
were fighting with suicidal desperation to turn 
defeat into victory. Although their defeat was pre- 
ordained, it still seemed a long way off in January 
of 1945. In effect. President Roosevelt told Con- 
gress, Selective Service and the American people as 
much. The Army and Navy declared tliey must 
have 750,000 men before July 1 of the same year, 
the best men available. 

The Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version furnished Selective Service with the War 
Manpower Commission’s “List of Essential Activ- 
ities, ’ revised to specify those deemed most crit- 
ical. This list was subject to change. 

Use of this list was recommended to Local Boards 
as a guide in determining selections for induction 
among the age group 26 Uirough 29, also that such 
registrants be called, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, in the following order: 

( 1 ) Registrants not employed in an activity ap- 
pearing on the essential activities list; 

(2) Remstrants whom the local board found 
to be emmoyed in relatively unimportant jobs in 
essential but not critical activities; 

(3) Registrants whom the local board found to 
be employed in relatively unimportant jobs in crit- 
ical activities; 

(4) Registrants whom the local board found 
to be engaged in relatively more important jobs 
in essential activities; 

(5) Registrants whom the local board found 
to be engaged in more important jobs in critical 
activities. 

Local Boards were informed, however, that if 
a replacement was available for a registrant, he 
should be classified as available for induction re- 
gardless of his place in the groups listed above. 

Since requirements of the armed forces were 
rimarily for men under 30 years of age, the local 
cards were told the test of regularly engaged in” 
an activity in support of the national nealtn, safe^. 
or interest or an activity in war production shoula 
still be the test applied to a registrant in the age 
group 30 through 37 or to a registrant of any age 
who would be classified in Class IV-F were he not 
employed in a war supporting activity, but who 
by reason of his employment was classified in 
Class II-A or Class II-B and identified by the let- 
ter (L) or (F). Remstrants in the age group 18 
through 37 who left the employment for which 
they were occupationally deferred without the 
consent of their local board were classified in a 
class available for service. 

Regulations revised in February concerned reg- 
istrants 18 through 33 and the primaiy cause was ■ 
the fact that the supply of men in the most de- 
sirable group, under 26, was virtually exhausted 
and the number of men 26 through 29 was ex- 
tremely limited. 

The revised policy, therefore, anticipated in- 
creasing necessity for induction of phj^cally fit 
registrants over 29 years of age to fiU calls, espe- 
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dally of those under the age of 34, and made dis- 
tinction in the standards tor those 30 through 33 
and those 34 through 37. A registrant 30 through 
33, to be deferred, had to be “necessary to” as 
well as “regularly engaged in” an activity in war 
production or in support of the national health, 
safety, or interest; while a registrant 34 through 
37 need only be “regularly engaged in" such an 
activity. 

A plan to permit occupational deferment of a 
limited number of men under 30 years of age who 
held “kev” positions in war industry and were in- 
dispensable and irreplaceable was worked out by 
a committee appointed by Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, of which the Direc- 
tor of Selective Service was a member. 

On May 1, shortly before the defeat of, Germany, 
the manpower pool of registrants 18 through 37, 
was as follows: 



Total 

Percent 

Total li vins reeistrants 

22,023,000 

100.0 

Class I-A 

1,024,000 

46 

(Note: — Includes men beinj; proc- 
essed for prc-indiiction examination, 
postponed inductions, appeals, etc ) 
Class I-A . . . 

62,000 

0.2 

(Note: — Mon being processed for pre- 
induction examinations, etc., who, 
without local board approval, have 
left employment for which they were 
deferred ) 

Class IV-F (rejected for military serv- 
ice) . . 

3,2.'i3.000 

14 8 

Class II-A and II-B (deferred in occu- 
pations other than agriculture most 
of whom have not had physical ex- 
amination) . . 

3,451,000 

16 7 

Classes II-A(L). II-A(F). II-B(L), and 
II-B(F) (deferred in occupations 
other than agriculture and not quali- 
fied for general military service) 
Classes Il-C and IIl-C (deferred in 
agriculture most of whom have not 
had physical examination) 

Classes II-C(L) and II-C(F) (deferred 
in agriculture and not qualified for 
general military service) 

1,325,000 

6 0 

1,297,000 

59 

241,000 

1 1 

Class III-D (deferred as hardship coses) 

46,000 

02 

Unclassified 

60,000 

03 

Class I-C (registrants who have become 
members of the armed forces) (Note* 
Includes registrants discharc^ or 
transferred to the Reserves. Does not 
include registrants 38 or over, 
women, or nonregistered enlisted 
men, i e. men enlisted at 17, etc ) ... 

11,119,000 

50.6 

All other classes (includes public of- 
ficials, ministers and divinity stu- 
dents, conscientious objectors, and 
ineligible aliens) 

156,000 

07 


In June it was announced that beginning in July 
there would be a reduction in calls from an average 
of around 120,000 a month to 90,000, but statis- 
tics showed that it would be impossible for Local 
Boards to fill their calls from among registrants 
under 26 years of age. The boards were advised, 
consequently, to “keep watchful eye” on the 26 
throu^ 29 age bracket, as well as on registrants 
18 through 25 who had been occupationally de- 
ferred. 

Liberalization of occupational deferment policies 
also followed defeat of Germany in order t 9 re- 
duce the total number of men to be inducted in the 
30 through 37 year old group— particularly those 
who were fathers and those engaged in work use- 
ful to the community. Local Boards were instructed 
to review the cases of registrants ages 18 through 
25 who had previously been rejected for general 
military service or found qualified for limited serv- 
ice only and to forward for pre-induction reex- 
amination those who they believed might be qual- 
ified for military service* 


A memorandum sent to Local Boards observed 
that cutbacks in war plants would make older men 
available for war production jobs. 

Revised requirements provided that to be eli- 
gible for occupational deferment a registrant 30 
through 33, as well as a registrant 34 through 37, 
need merely be “regularly engaged in an activity 
in support of ^he national healtn, safety, and in- 
terest or useful to the community, or in an activity 
in war production or in an agricultural occupation 
or endeavor essential to the war effort.” It was pre- 
viously required that registrants 30 through 33 be 
found “necessary to” as well as “regularly engaged 
in” the occupations described in order to be eli- 
gible for occupational deferment. 

On August 14, the same day that he announced 
the c^itulation of Japan, President Truman 
lowereci the age of acceptability for induction 
from under 38 to under 26 years old, except for 
volunteers. The President also decreed a sub- 
stantial decrease to approximately 50,000 a month 
in Selective Service calls, and local boards were 
immediately instructed accordingly. 

Later it was announced that all registrants 
classified II-B, defined as “necessary to and regu- 
larly engaged in an activity in war production” 
would be transferred to Class II-A, d^ned as a 
registrant found to be “necessary to and regularly 
engaged in an activity in the national health, safety 
and interest.” In other words. Class II-B was elim- 
inated. 

Definition^ of the term “national health, safety 
and interest” was defined to include; 

“(1) the production and services required to 
maintain the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the period of the occupation of enemy terri- 
tory; (2) reasearch, development and manufactur- 
ing of weapons or other items necessary to the 
maintenance of adequate national defense; (3) 
transportation and other activities required for the 
demobilization of our armed forces; (4) activities 
and services required for an expeditious recon- 
version from a wartime to a peacetime economy; 
and ( 5 ) other activities which the local board 
considers essential on a national or local basis.” 

Changes in procedure to be followed by em- 
ployers requesting occupational deferment of their 
employees was announced at the same time. 

The Local Boards were also instructed to give 
special consideration under specified conditions to 
registrants age 18 through 25 pursuing a full-time 
course of study in medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, or osteopathy, until their graduation. 

Special consideration was also given registrants 
in national defense projects and key personnel in 
reconversion activities. 

Other actions taken to liberalize deferment pol- 
icies for students included; (1) amendment of 
regulations providing for the postponement of in- 
duction of high school students before they were 
18 years old, until they were graduated or until 
they became 20 years of age, whichever was the 
earlier, with the provision that their course of 
instruction be pursued “continuously and satis- 
factorily”; instructions to Local Boards to give 
serious consideration, under specified conditions, 
to the occupational deferment request of apy regis- 
trant accepted by an accredited college or uni- 
versity as a candidate for a Master’s degree or a 
Doctor’s degree in tlie physical sciences or engi- 
neer courses; likewise for teachers of die physical 
sciences and en^eering and those engaged in re- 
search in accredited colleges and universities. 

The Local Boards, in this connection, were told 
by General Hershey that the demaneb of long 
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range national interest require a resumption of the 
advanced studies for men having enough technical 
and scientific qualifications* and that the deferment 
plan was set up **in order to fully develop the 
technical and scientific skills which nave been ac« 
quired and to provide for adequate teaching facil- 
ities for returning veterans wno desire to resume 
their studies in these fields/* 

Results of a survev showing that the number of 
male students enrolled in scientific courses in 
Army and Navy Special Student Procrams during 
World War 11 virtually offset the loss, through 
induction, in the number of male scientific stu- 
dents in colleges and universities were released by 
National Headquarters of Selective Service in De- 
cember. 

The survey revealed that although male scientific 
students (dental, medical, engineering and veteri- 
narian) declined f^;om 141,346 in 1937 to 53,719 
in 1943 — a decline of 87,627 — the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in scientific courses in the Army- 
Navy Special Student Programs ( ASTP and V-12 ) 
totaUed approximately 85,000. 

On that basis the total number of scientific stu- 
dents, therefore was under 3,000 less in 1943 than 
in 1937. 

In November it was announced that conscientious 
objectors who had served in Civilian Public Serv- 
ice Camps for 4 vears or more, regardless of age, 
were to be discharged, in accordance with uie 
general plan of dem^ilization. 

All conscientious objectors 38 years of age or 
over who were assigned to work of national im- 
portance had been discharged, and those who had 
two or more years in Civilian Public Service Camps 
and who had reached the 35th anniversary of me 
date of their birth, were being processed for re- 
lease. 

At the end of December there were approxi- 
mately 7,000 conscientious objectors assigned to 
the 150 Civilian Public Service Camps and Proj- 
ects. The peak number was approximately 8500. 
Rate of discharge was shghtly below that of the 
armed forces. 

Close to the end of the year 1945 the approxi- 
mate man^wer picture, registrants 18 throu^ 25, 
was as fouows: 


Total Affeo I8-S5 Age Oroupe 

Number Percent 19-91 99-96 

ToUl living regit- 

tranU 8,818.000 100.0 3.167,000 4.768.000 

I-C 6,228,000 70.6 2,220.000 3,643,000 

IV-F 1.288,000 14.6 526,000 599.000 

I- A, I-A-O, I-A. 

I-A(B) 312,000 3.5 62,000 49,000 

UnelaMified 133,000 1.5 24,000 48,000 

II.A 105.000 1.2 35,000 45,000 

II- A(L)AII-A(F) . 304,000 8.5 116,000 174.0W 

II- C 225.000 2.6 92,000 101,000 

n-C(L)&II-C(F).. 163,000 1.9 73,000 75,000 

III- D 12.000 0.1 4,000 6,000 

I-O, IV-B, C, D. E 

andobiolote 48,000 0.5 15,000 28,000 


In June, after the defeat of Germany, but before 
the fall of Japan, General Hershey declared that 
the Local Selective Service Boards “have shown 
the world that democrat can operate as efiBciendy 
in war as during peace,** and he added: 

“I have the utmost confidence that they will con- 
tinue to Action with fairness and efiBciency in the 
even more difiBcult task presented by increasing 
demobilization that must be synchronized with con- 
tinuing mobilization. 

“Today, Selective Service has a three-fold task: 
First, to supply the men needed by the armed 
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forces to replace those lost in combat and those 
who are being released after long and difficult 
service; second, to select men for induction so as 
to cause a minimum of disturbance to industry, 
transportation, and agriculture; and third, to re- 
store the serviceman discharged under honorable 
conditions to his former job or to aid him when 
necessary in finding new employment.'* 

General Hershey referred to Section 8 of the 
Selective Training and Service Act, which places 
responsibility for protecting veterans* reemploy- 
ment rights on Selective Service and provides for 
tlie reinstatement in their former positions of dis- 
charged members of the land or naval forces under 
the following conditions: 

That the veteran receive a certificate of satis- 
factory service; that he still be qualified to perform 
the duties of his position; that he make ap^nication 
for reinstatement within 90 days; that the restora- 
tion be not unreasonable or impossible because of 
the employer’s changed circumstances; that the 
position held was with a private employer or the 
Federal government; that the position was other 
than temporary; that the veteran must have left 
such a position in order to perform service. 

Similar reemployment rights, under approxi- 
mately similar conditions, have been extended to 
veterans of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Merchant Marine in other legislation. 

The Selective Service Act provides that after a 
veteran is restored to his position he shall be con- 
sidered as having been on furlough or leave of 
absence during his period of service; he shall be so 
restored without loss of seniority; he shall be en- 
titled to participate in insurance and other benefits 
offered by the employer pursuant to established 
rules and practices at the time he entered service; 
he shall not be discharged from such position with- 
out cause within one year after restoration. 

The legislation applies to female as well as male 
veterans. 

The Veterans Assistance Program of the Selective 
Service System has three main objectives, ac- 
cording to a comprehensive statement issued by 
Selective Service in September of 1945, as follows: 

“( 1 ) To assist veterans of World War II in ob- 
taining reemployment in former positions, or po- 
sitions of like seniority, status, and pay, and to 
assist them in obtaining new employment, where 
desired; 

(2) To furnish information to veterans and 
to tlie public regarding rights, benefits, and privi- 
leges of veterans under existing Federal, State, and 
local laws, and to refer inquirers to the proper 
agency, organization, or person where such ri^ts 
can most readily be obtained: and 
“(3) To stimulate National, State, and com- 
m^ty awareness of their responsibilities for pro- 
dding s^cient job opportunities to accom^sh 
full employment for veterans. 

“This propam is designed to be carried out 
through the full cooperation of all Selective Serv- 
ice agencies and personnel, compensated and un- 
co^ensated.** 

There are 55 State Organizations (including 
New York State Procurement Office), 6,443 Locad 
Boards, and 505 Appeal Boards comprising the 
Selective Service System. 

Near the end of 1945, there were 198,943 per- 
System. Of this number 
181,7OT who w«e uncompensated were divided 
u follows: 24,276 Local Board members, 7,889 
^v^ent App«al Agents, 75,827 memi>eri of 
Advisory Boards for Registrants, 28,234 Exam- 
ining Physicians, 7,394 Examining Dentists 2- 
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514 members of Boards of Appeal, 8,497 members 
of Medical Advisory Boards, 18,096 Re-employ- 
ment Ck)inmitteemen, 8^449 AdWsers and Field 
Agents of the Medical Survey Program, 1 State Di- 
rector, and 530 Special Advisers and consultants. 

On January 1, 1945, executive officers of the 
Selective Service System were as follows: 
Director: — Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hcrshey 
Deputy Director: — Col. Carlton S. Dargusch 
Asst. Erector, Presidential Appeals and Advisory: 

— Col. John D. Langston 
Asst. Director, Camp Operations: — Col. Lewis F. 
Kosch 

Asst. Director, Post War Plans: — Col. Victor J. 
O’Kellihcr 

Chief Liaison and Legislative Officer: — Col. Louis 
H. Renfrew 

Executive Asst, to the Director: — Col. Campbell 
C. Johnson 

General Counsel: — Col. George H. Hafer 
Budget Officer: — Lt Col. Arthur R. Boone 
Chief Information Officer: — Col. James T. Coats- 
worth 

Planning Officer: — Col. William Hart 
Adjutant General: — Col. Edmund H. Jones 
Presidential Appeals Officer: — Col. John N. 
Andrews , 

Medical Consultant: — Col. Richard H. Eanes 
Special Assignments Officer: — Lt. Col. Joseph H. 
Berry. Jr., USMC 

Lewis B. Hershey. 

SENATE, U.S. The following is an alphabetical list of 
the members of the U.S. Senate, 79th Congress 
convening in 1946. Names of Democratic Senators 
are shown in roman type and Republicans in italic; 
there is also one Progressive member, LaFollette of 
Wisconsin. The date of expiration of service is in 
all cases January 2, of the year named. 

The office of President of the Senate, left vacant 
by Harry S. Truman, has not been filled. President 
pro tempore of the Senate is Kenneth McKellar; 
Secretary. Leslie L. Biffle; Majority Leader, Alben 
W. Barkley, Kentucky; Minority Floor Leader, 
Wallace IL White, Jr., Maine. 

For a list of the Senate of the 78th Congress, see 
Yeah Book for 1943, p. 564-5. For the activities 
of the 78th Congress during 1945, see United 
States under Congress. 


Name Resxdmee Service 

OeorgeD Aiken .Putnev, Vt , . ,.1941-1951 

Charles O. Andrews Orlando, Fla . ...1936-1947 

Warren R. Aiutin Burlington, Vt.. .,1931-1947 

Josiah W. Bailey . . .RaleiRn, N C. . .1931-1949 

JoeephtJ.BaU . , ....St Paul. Minn. .1943-1049 

John H. Bankhead, 2d Jasper, Ala. . . 1931-1949 

Alben W Barkley . . . Paducah, Ky, . 1927-1951 

Theodore G Bilbo. Poplarville, Mi<<a .1935-1947 

Choen Brewet^r .Dexter, Maine .1941-1947 

Siylea Bridges Concord, N.H 1937-1949 

Frank P. Briggs • . . Macon, Mo 1945-1947 

C. Wayland Brooks . Chicago, 111. . .1940-1949 

C. Douglaae Buck Wilminfrton, Del. 1943-1949 

Harlan J Buahfield Millei, S.Dak. . 1943-1949 

Hugh Butler , .. .Omaha. Neb. . .1941-1947 

Harry Flood Byrd Berry ville, Va. . 1933-1947 

Homer JS. Capehart .Washington, Ind. ..1945-1961 

Arthur Capj^ Topeka, Kans 1919-1049 

E. P. Carville Reno, Nev 1946-1947 

Dennis Chaves Albuquerque, N.Mex. 1935-1947 

Tom Connally Marlin. Tex 1029-1947 

Quy Cordon.. .. . . Roseburg, Ore. . . ,.1944-1949 

Forrest C. Donnell Webster Groves, Mo.. 1045-1951 

Sheridan Downey Laguna Beach, Calif... 1039-1951 

James O. Eastland RuIeviUe, Miss 1043-1949 

Allen J. EUender Houma, La 1937-1949 

Homer Ferguson Detroit, Mioh . ...1943-1949 

J. W. Fulbright Fayetteville, Ark. . . . 1946-1951 

Walter F. George Vienna, Ga 1922-1951 

Peter O. Gerry Providence, R.1 1035-1947 

Carter Glaiu Lynchburg, Va. 1920-1049 


Name 

Charles C Gossett 
Theodore Francis Green 
Joseph F Guffey . . . 
Chan Oumey 
Thomas C, Hart 
Carl A. Hatch . . . 
Albert W. Hawkes 
Carl Hayden . 

Bourke B. Hiekenlooper . 

Lister Hill 

Clyde R. Hoey 

James W. Huffman 

Edwin C. Johnson 

Olin D. Johnston 
Harley M. Kilgore 
William F. Knowland 
Robcrt M. LaFollbtts, 
William hanger 
Scott W Lucas 
Warren G. Magnuson 
Burnet R Ma])^ank 
Patrick McCarran . 
John L, McClellan 
Ernest W. McFarland 
Kenneth McKellar 
Brien McMahon . 

James M. Mead 
Eugene D. Mtlliktn 
Hugh B. Mitchell • 

E. H. Moore 
Wayne Morse . . 

Abe Murdock 
James E. Murray . 
Francis J. Myers 
W. O' Darnel 
Joseph C O'Mahoney 
John H Overton 
Claude Pepper 
George L. HadclifFe 
Clyde M Reed 
Chapman Rnercomb 
Edward V. Robertson 
Richard B Russell 
Levereit Saltonstall 
Henrik Shipeiead 
H, Alexander Smith 
William A Stan/iU 
Tom Stewart 
Robert A. Taft 
Glen H Tavior 
Elmer Thomas 
Elbert D. Thomas 
Charles W, Tohey . 

James M. Tunnell 
Millard E. Tvdings 
Arthur H, Vandenberg . 
Robert F. Wagner 
David 1. WalS 
Burton K. Wheeler 
Kenneth S Wherry 
Wallace H White, Jr 
Alexander Wiley 
Raymond E WilXie 
George A. Wilson 
Milton R. Young 


Resideneo Service 

. . . Nampa, Idaho .... 1946-1949 
. Providence, R.I. . . . 1937-1949 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . .1985-1947 

Yankton, S.Dak 1989-1961 

Sharon, Conn 1946-1947 

Clovis, N.Mex. . . . 1933-1949 

. Montclair, N J. ... 1943-1949 
. Phoenix. Arit. . . 1927-1951 

.Cedar Rapids, Iowa.. . 1945-1961 
• Montgomery, Ala. . . .1988-1951 
. Shelby, N.Cf. .. .1946-1961 

Columbus, Ohio , ... 1945-1947 

. . Craig, Colo 1937-1949 

, Spartanburg, SC ... 1945-1951 
... Beckley.WVa ..1941-1947 
Oakland, Calif. . .1945-1947 

Jr .Madison, Wis . 1925-1947 

. . .Bismarck, N.Dak. . . . 1941-1947 
. .Havana, 111. , . .1939-1951 

Port Blakely, Wash. . 1944-1961 

.Charleston, S.C 1941-1949 

...Reno, Nev 1933-1961 

.Camden, Ark 1943-1949 

Florence, Ant 1941-1947 

Memphis, Tenn. . .1917-1947 

Norwalk, Conn. . . . 1946-1961 
Buffalo. N.Y. . .1938-1947 

Denver, Colo. . . . 1941-1951 

.. Everett, Wash. .. . 1945-1947 

Tulsa, Okla. .1943-1949 

Eugene, Ore . . . . 1945-1961 

. . Beaver, Utah 1941-1947 

Butte, Mont. 1934-1949 

Philadelphia, Pa. .. 1045-1951 

Fort Worth. Tex. 1941-1949 
Chevenne. Wyo . 1934-1947 

Alexandria, La . 1933-1961 
.Tallahassee, Fla. 1936-1961 
Baltimore, Md . 1935-1947 
Parsons, Kans. . 1039-1961 

Charleston. W Va . . 1943-1949 
Cody. Wvo. .1943-1949 

Winder. Ga. . 1933-1949 

.Boston, Mass 1945-1949 

Carlos. Mmn .1923-1947 

Princeton, N J 1944-1947 

Hazard, Ky 1945-1949 

Winchester, Tenn. 1939-1949 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 1939-1951 
. Pocatello, Idaho .1946-1951 
Medicine Park , Okla.. 1927-1961 
. Salt Lake City. Utah 1933-1951 
.Temple, NH. . .1939-1951 
.Georgetown, Del .1941-1947 
Havre de Grace, Md 1927-1961 
Grand Rnpids, Mich . 1928-1947 
. New York City . . . 1927-1061 

. Clinton. Masfc 1926-1947 

, .Butte, Mont . ..1923-1947 
Pawnee City, Ncbr... . 1943-1949 
Auburn, Maine . . .1931-1949 
. . Chippewa Falls, Wis. . . 1939-1951 

Angola. Ind 1941-1947 

. Des Moines, Iowa . .1943-1949 
Berlin, N.Dak. . . . 1945-1951 


• Appointed by the governor. 

SHIPBUILDING IN U.S. The greatest shipbuilding pro- 
gram ever attempted in world's history was being 
completed in the United States during 1945. More 
than any other one thing, ships and still more 
ships won Global World War II. Without ships 
— ^merchant ships more than naval, strange as it 
may seem — the war in both hemispheres would 
have been lost by the United Nations to the Axis. 

The emergency program for Liberty type ships 
was concluded Oct. 30, with the delivery of the 
2,710th vessel, the S.S. Albert M. Boe by the 
New Englcmd Shipbuilding Corporation. The 
first Liberty ship to be constructed was the S.S, 
Patrick Henry, launched from the Bethlehem-Fair- 
field Shipyard of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
in Baltimore, Maryland, Sept. 27, 1941. 

From the S.S. United Victoru, pioneer of the 
merchant vessels of this type, delivered Feb. 29, 
1944, by the Portland yard of the Oregon Ship- 
building Corporation, until the last of the type, 
the S.S. Brainerd Victory, delivered by the same 
yard Nov. 23, 1945, merchant shipyards turned out 
531 Victory ships. 
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The first T2-SE-AL type tanker was the ESSO 
Gettysburg delivered by the Sun Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, Chester, Pennsylvania, Feb. 
28, 1942. From the first T-2 tanker until the de- 
livery of the MacGaregiU from the same yard on 
Nov. 30, 1945, there were 525 tankers of the T2- 
SE-AL type or modifications 'built under the U. S. 
Maritime Commission program. 

From Jan. 1, 1942 through November, 1945 
there were 5,573 merchant ships of 54,002,123 
deadweight tons delivered from all American 
shipyards. 

Contracts for 434 merchant ships remained on 
Maritime Commission books after cancellation of 
$425,000,000 in contracts for 135 ships, and three 
contracts for special military equipment. 

The contracts cancelled covered 35 coastal 
cargo ships of the Cl-M-AVl type, 42 Victory 
cargo ships, 24 coastal tankers for Lend-Lease 
to Great Britain, 4 Liberty cargo ships that were 
being converted to aircraft repair ships, 8 military 
type Victory ships, 8 tankers, 5 military transports 
of the C4 type, 6 refrigerator ships and 3 of the 
P2 type. 

The outstandingv contracts, covering virtuaUy 
all types from small coastal freighters to P-2 
passenger-cargo ships, extend into 1946. With the 
completion of these contracts, the wartime ship 
construction program will be ended. In the future 
contracts will be awarded only for ships needed 
for postwar trade routes. These contracts will be 
let through competitive bidding, instead of the war- 
time speed-up procedure of cost-plus. 

Reflecting the favorable war aspect at the end 
of April, 1945, President Truman recommended a 
cut of more than $7,000,000,000 in appropriations 
( $3,100,000,000 ) and contract authorizations ( $4,- 
265,000,000) for the Maritime Commissions ship 
construction program. The Federal Government has 
built and now owns shipyard facilities costing ap- 
proximately 2.3 billion dollars, and private ship- 
builders have invested additional huge amounts. 
The wartime investment of the Federal Government 
is more than four times the total government and 
private investment in shipyard facilities prior to 
the war. 

Shipyards, however, do not comprise the whole 
shipbuilding industry. They are the establishments 
which perform the final assembly, repair, and out- 
fitting of both merchant and fitting vessels. In 
some instances they also manufacture components 
and develop design. 

'Die broader industry of shipbuilding in the 
United States encompasses the manufacture of parts 
and material throu^out the country, as weU as 
the work of designing ships and the assembly and 
repair of ships in the yards. Every State in the 
Union contributes something to the building. 

At peak wartime activity the entire shipbuilding 
industry employed an estimated 4,000,000 workers. 
The manufacturers of the wide variety of materials 
and components which go into the finished ships 
are spread throughout the country and employed 
at the peak of wartime activity an estimated 

2.300.000 workers. With the shipyards of the 
United States located on the shores of the more 
important rivers, on the Great Lakes, the Gulf 
Coast and on the Atlantic and Pacific seacoasts, 
they constitute the greatest concentrations of the 
nation's shipbuilding activities, and employed the 
largest single group out of the millions of workers 
eMaged in the shipbuilding industry, having 

1.720.000 employees at the peak. 

The United States now has a shipyard capacity 
far greater than it can conceivably use in times dE 


peace. Since the middle of the nineteenth century 
this country has not been a leader i^ shipbuilding. 
In the last fifty years it has been the world's leading 
shipbuilder only in the World Wars I and 11. Dur- 
ing most peacetime years between the two World 
Wars En^and led the world in the production of 
merchant tonnage. In fact, in many years Germany 
and Japan each built and launched a greater ton- 
nage of merchant ships than did the United States. 
In the 18-year period between 1920 and 1939 the 
United States built less than 10 per cent of the 
total merchant ship tonnage launched m the world. 

Rear Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, U.S.N., 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships of the Navy Depart- 
ment, has given a Navy appraisal of the shipbuild- 
ing industry from whiem t3ie following portions are 
quoted: 

“The fall of 1940 wasn't pleasant to contemplate. 
British shipbuilding was in jeopardy of capture, as 
was tlie British Fleet. Without exception, the im- 
portant shipbuilding centers of Western Europe 
were in enemy hands. We needed ships, both 
fighting and merchant ships. We needed them 
badly. 

“The initial responsibility of saving the world 
civilization from the bleak disaster staring it in the 
face was placed squarely ypon the shipbuilding 
industry of the United States and its allied marine 
industries. . . . 

“Our privately owned shipyards have earned 
the right to be kept in being in peacetime. . . . 
If we have learned anything from this war, it is 
that we must never again destroy any facility or 
special skills that will guarantee us the physical 
and economic security that future generations have 
a right to expect as their heritage. . . . 

“The survival of American shipbuilding is an 
essential of national importance second to none" 

The production of large merchant types of sea- 
going vessels over 2,000 noss tons by American 
shipyards during 1945, while commendable, cannot 
compare with the tremendous amount of construc- 
tion during the last six months of 1943, when the 
peak was reached. However, during the first half 
of 1945 more than three ships a day were finished. 

Prospects for new shipbuilding in the future on 
a more normal basis are fair. A number of designs 
have been prepared contemplating the construction 
of special types of vessels to replace the many that 
were lost during the war, or radically converted for 
military use. 

October 25, 1944, might have been an important 
day for the American Merchant Marine, for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt requested the Maritime Commission 
to prepare a “bold and daring" plan for its improve- 
ment and to maintain its future position. The 
President stated emphatically we should lose no 
time in preparing designs for and constructing such 
vessels. He urged “immediate inauguration of the 
program so that this plan could be a factor in 
employment and the conversion from war to peace- 
time economy." 

The year 1945 passed through eleven and one- 
half months before this “bold and daring" plan by 
the Maritime Commission was brought to light 
before the annual meeting of The Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers in New York. It 
was not so “bold and daring," after all, and instead 
went back to the early 1920's, right after World 
War I, in North Atlantic passenger ship design. It 
went so far as to predict that “ultimately, it is 
believed that the water transportation of passengers 
will be so decreased as to become rather a minor 
factor outside the 'cruise* for relaxation and recrea- 
tion." 
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Then this study made under The President's 
directive demanding **b. departure from precedent” 
proclaimed that ”the period of usefulness for such 
ships should extend through a couple of decades.” 

The year may take just pride in the fact that on 
March 1, at exactly 10:16 o'clock in the morning 
Pacific Coast time, the keel was laid for the first 
vessel to be built for a foreign power in the United 
States in more than twenty-two years. This historic 
keel was for the first of twenty cargo ships costing 
approximately $8,000,000 ordered from me Albina 
Engine and Machine Works, Portland, Oregon, by 
The Netherlands East Indies Government. This 
contract, the first big peacetime order for foreign 
ships, was an announcement that Portland. Oregon, 
can compete with the world in shipbuilding, and 
the enterprising shipbuilder and designer is the 
Pacific Coast industrialist, L. R. Hussa, who was 
building ships way back when Henry J. Kaiser was 
building highway roads in our Northwest. Hussa 
is continuing to build ships, without benefit of 
Federal Government financing. 

March witnessed the launching of the first 
45,000-ton carrier to be built for the United States 
Navy, the U.S.S. Midway, in the Dravo-created 
Submerged Shipway at the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company^ s yard, Newport 
News, Virginia. This giant graving dock, a Navy 
secret since it was built in 1941, may be put down 
as an outstanding development in shipbuilding for 
1945. When the great battleship U.S.S. Washington 
was launched on June 1, 1941, some 25,000 persons 
witnessed the ceremony. If these spectators had 
aid $10,00 each for 'the privilege, as theatergoers 
id in principal cities from Coast-to-Coast to see 
and hear tlie great Spanish ”^se of Song,” Seno- 
rita Raquel Meller in 1926, the receipts would 
barely have covered the actual expense of preparing 
the launching berth for the thrilling moment when 
the mighty hull slid down the inclined ways. The 
sum of about $250,000 is required for the necessary 
blocking, cradles, greasing, and other expenses 
incidental to preparing a ship of battleship size 
for launching on inclined ways. 

This actual launching expense is only one of 
a number of shipbuilding costs which are elimi- 
nated or substantially reduced when a horizontal 
shipway is used instead of inclined ways for ship 
construction, and the completed vessel is floated, 
rather than launched. 

When the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company, noted for its superior skill in 
building fine ships, and for its outstanding abili^ 
in devising new techniques in the art of shipbuild- 
ing, was called upon by the United States Navy 
to^uild the largest types of aircraft carriers, it had 
to formulate plans for constructing new facilities. 
The courage of the Newport News management in 
adopting a new and uniaue type of horizontal 
shipway for launching by floating, as proposed by 
Dravo Corporation, successfully culminated in the 
construction of the new shipways at a cost one-third 
as great as the conventions massive concrete grav- 
ing docks of similar size. With such horizontal 
shipbuilding basins a ship may be launched or a 
hull put back in service by a simple operation of 
turning a valve which floods the basin. With a 
horizontal shipway a yard is always ready to build 
new ships or to repair or modernize existing hulls. 

The beginning of 1945 witnessed the commis- 
sioning and operation of the first of four ice break- 
ers of the “Wind” class, bringing to the U. S. 
Coast Guard fleet an unusual ana useful type of 
vessel. A bow propeller driven by a 3300 h.p. 
dectric moto? ci^e^^es a w^ve ahead of the vessel 


that helps break the ice. A “V” in the stem 
simplifies pushing when the going gets tough. 
Water-tight bulkheads separate engine rooms so 
flooding can knock out only one at a time. Six 
Diesel-driven generators supply power to two stern 
and one forward propellers. 

One unique feature of these vessels is the in- 
stallation of a propeller in the bow in addition 
to the stem propeflers. The bow propeller is for 
ice-breaking purposes only. 

Mention might be made of the possibility of 
the reversible propeller. While variable pitch or 
feathering propellers are not new, developments 
along new designs are being brought forth, largely 
because of their feasibility with machinery not 
readily reversible. 

A notable step was taken in the development of 
the gas turbine. While it still may be considered in 
the experimental stage, it has been the subject of a 
great deal of investigation and probably will soon 
be put into practied application. Its possibilities 
are surprising. 

No radical changes in hull designs or particular 
advancements that have not previously been men- 
tioned have been brought out. Progress along these 
lines is of necessity slow. 

Wendell Phillips Dodge. 

SHIPPING. Science and engineering as applied to 
shipping reached their all-time pinnacle in 1945. 
Aside from providing the weapons to win the 
greatest of wars in world's history, the power which 
opened the atomic age was loosed and Doth sea and 
air navigation developed to a point insuring greater 
safety. 

Radar, the very mention of which because of war- 
time necessity was soft-pedaled until V-J day and 
taboo to the extent almost of high treason, is going 
to make sea and air navigation entirely continuous 
and foolproof, regardless of night or weather. This 
“electronic navigator” can detect through darkness, 
fog and storm the position of any above-water ob- 
stacles, such as icebergs, other ships and land, 
buoys and lighthouses, at distances up to thirty 
miles, depending upon the size and shape of the 
object. 

The basis of the “electronic navigator,” or radar 
used at sea is a rotating antenna located on the top 
deck of the ship and analogous to a searchlight, in 
that it sends out beams to locate obstacles in the 
ship's path. The difference, however, is that beams 
from the radar antenna, which are actually powerful 
radio microwaves, are capable of penetrating fog or 
any other atmospheric conditions without hin- 
drance. Moreover, they are sent out as “pulses” or 
surges of extremely short duration and at a very 
rapid rate. 

The United States Navy gave radar the hardest 
work-out test possible or even conceivable in The 
Aleutians, “Cradle of Storms,” Here the Pacific 
Ocean with its warm Japan current coming in con- 
tact with the cold Arctic current flowing through 
the Bering Sea rapidly condenses, at different tem- 
peratures, causing masses of air to be constantly 
sucked through an 1,800-mile arc of high mountains 
and narrow passes of the volcanic rift of the Alaska 
.Peninsula, reaching storm intensity quickly. 

And radar has helped immeasurably to guide our 
commercial ships and airplanes through fogs and 
storms. Consider, for instance, that in 1943 more 
than 4,000,000 tons of cargo space were lost on 
the Great Lakes alone as the result of fog. 

Early in the war it was realized that an accurate 
and reliable navigational aid was essential to en- 
sure coordination to prevent needlqss loss of ships, 
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aircraft, and the crews aboard as a result of enemy 
action. As a result of intensive research ana devel- 
opment, Loran was bom. This system has long been 
one of the Coast Guard and Navy’s carefully 
guarded war secrets because it was used primarily 
by navigators who were in action against the enemy, 
both in Europe and Asia. However, Loran is ot 
equally great importance as a peacetime aid to 
navigation. 

Work was commenced on Loran in 1941 and by 
the end of 1942, the first of the ground stations 
which were later to lace the world with tlic elec- 
tronic lines of position were operating. First stations 
were set up in the North Atlantic area by the U. S. 
Navy in coopeption with the National Defense Re- 
search Council, and were eventually taken over 
co|^letely by the Coast Guard. 

The North Atlantic chain was established in mid- 
winter of 1942, during the Battle of the Atlantic, 
and the Aleutian chain, later in the same year ana 
in the spring of 1943. The intensity of weather 
and the rough terrain made the establishment of 
these stations a hazardous operation. Electronic 
experts of the Coast Guard aided in the constmc- 
tion. Loran stations were later set up and operated 
in the Pacific area. Thus, service is now afforded 
navigation along both coasts of North America, 
along the busy Great Circle courses of the North 
Atlantic and North Pacific, and in the central and 
southwest Pacific, where pin-point navigation is 
essential. 

Loran provides quickly and accurately, in any 
type of weather, data which enable the navigator 
to establish his position in a matter of a few 
minutes. There are, at present, no other navigational 
aids which will ^ve the navigator the same con- 
sistent fixes relative to transmittinc units under all 
conditions. The more common direction finding 
systems, even after 25 years of service, cannot offer 
such dependability because of certain inherent 
factors in the propagation of radio waves which 
limit their capabilities. 

Loran is inherently a good system because only 
the dependable and stable factors of radio wave 
transmissions are utilized. There is no dependence 
placed on the apparent direction from which the 
signal approaches as in ordinary direction finder 
equipment. Direction indication in radio is subject 
to error when the wave travels over land masses or 
there is interference from sky waves. The velocity 
of an electromagnetic wave is considered constant 
for all practical purposes, there being only minute 
variations in the air. This is important because the 
time of travel may be measured accurately and so 
the distance may be exactly determined. 

Heretofore, it has been usually considered un- 
necessary to have accurate positions while great 
distances from land. Because of the war, accurate 
fixes became necessary to enable convoys and air 
cover to rendezvous quickly and accurately. An- 
other wartime use, and equaflv important peacetime 
employxnenL has been the location of ships and 
phmes in dustress. By giving Loran coordinates 
rather than geomphical ones, craft in distress may 
be located mtum more easily because it becomes 
unnecessary for the nav^ator to compute drifts, sea 
currents, ^nds, etc. The searching craft simply 
sets the course on his receiver which keeps him on 
the Loran line of position of the craft in need of 
assistance. 

Loran operates on a new principle, using pulsed 
transmission so that time differences can be ac- 
curately measured. Briefly, the theory of operation 
is as follows: It is known tiiat an electrical wave 
travels about one nautical mile every 6.185 mil- 


lionths of a second. Using this as a basis of com- 
putation it may be seen that if the amount of time 
required for an electromagnetic wave to travel 
from the transmitter on shore to the receiver aboard 
a ship, then the distance the wave has traveled may 
be readily computed. 

The present Loran has a daytime ranee of from 
600 to 800 miles. However, at night when trans- 
mitting conditions are good and the ionosphere 
may be utilized to reflect radio waves, the effective 
ranee increases to 1,400 or 1,500 miles. The use 
of me reflected waves at night requires some skill 
at matching the signals, but with a little practice an 
operator can master the technique. The accuracy 
may be eventually increased to one or two miles at 

I, 000 miles from the station. The service area of the 
present standard Loran is only 1,000,000 square 
miles for a chain of three stations (two rates; but 
this will be increased to about 5,000,000 square 
miles when the new Loran is ready for use. To 
get good coverage over all the important sea lanes 
of the world would require only about seventy 
stations. 

There is only one factor which seriously affects 
Loran compared to the many for all other systems. 
This is that of serious electrical disturbances. These 
include electrical storms, variation in elevation of 
tlie E and F layers, and the general random noise 
always present which sometimes increases in in- 
tensity because of precipitation. However, these 
atmospheric disturbances must be quite serious be- 
fore Loran becomes unusable. 

This world-wide installation has assumed inter- 
national aspects both as to lc(Cation, operation, and 
maintenance. The system is now operated by three 
major nations and is available to any vessel properly 
equipped regardless of the flag it flies. The inter- 
national aspect may expedite the standardization 
of maritime procedure where communications and 
navigational equipment Ls concerned. At the pres- 
ent time, the U. S. Coast Guard is responsible for 
the operation and maintenence of most U. S. sta- 
tions, but all funds necessary have not yet been 
provided to carry on this duty as a peacetime re- 
sponsibility. Whether the existing installations will 
be maintained, reduced, or additional stations in- 
stalled, is a question of the future depending not 
only upon national decisions, but also international 
agreements. 

Besides its dubious prophecies concerning the 
future of ship passenger travel as compared with 
planes, ^e U. S. Maritime Commission made this 
official analysis of the North Atlantic trade route, 
always the heaviest in the world: 

“Route ( A ) , while classed as ‘essential’ and while 
the scene of the most spectacular ship operation of 
the century just past, is highly competitive and 
probably cannot offer to American interests the op- 
portunities in future passenger transport develop- 
ment offered elsewhere." 

According to the poll conducted from a cross 
section of the American people by the Shipbuilders 
Council of America, England and the Channel ports 
will be the favored destination of 21.57 per cent of 
the prospective travelers who revealed uieir plans; 

II. 18 for Mediterranean ports; 5.63 for Baltic ports; 
12.99 for the East coast of South America; 9.07 
for the West coast of South America; 8 to the Far 
East and Australia; 7.47 from East to West coasts 
of the United States, or vice versa, via the Panama 
Canal; 11.31 to Hawaii and other Pacific islands; 
10.91 to Cuba and the Caribbean; 1.87 to other 
I>orts. 

The astonishing thing is that at long last, 65.14 
per cent of those ask^ will travel on American 
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ships by preference, while 12.54 will choose foreign 
ships. 

There are many indications of a pent-up desire 
for foreign travel, the survey indicated. Before 
this war, only about .0592 per cent of Americans 
went abroad annually. 

Throughout most of 1945, virtually all American 
shipping was in the hands of the Government, our 
ship operators merely running vessels for the War 
Shipping Administration. On June 30, 1945, world 
mercnant shipping totaled 69,335,000 gross tons 
(compared with 60,607,000 gross tons, June 30, 
1939 K of the foregoing 1945 total the United States 
merchant shipping represented 36,213,000 tons 
(8,672,000 in 1939), the British Empire 15,826,000 
tons (18,833,000 in 1939), Norway 2,813,000 tons 
(4,553,000 in 1939), Netherlands 1,576,000 tons 
(2,728,000 in 1939). Japan 1,526,000 tons (5,255.- 
627 in 1939). 

As a first step toward getting American private 
ship operation under way, the end of December 
brought forth Maritime Commission plans to pro- 
vide interim passenger service in the Pacific through 
the conversion of two P2-S2-R2 type trans^rt 
vessels for passenger use. Originally completed as 
troop carriers assigned to the Navy, .the vessels will 
have completed present assignments to troop move- 
ment early in 1946. 

Combination passenger-cargo ships carrying 
fifty-two passengers and a crew of seventy-six, 
with passenger accommodations and public rooms 
air-conditioned throughout, as are the crew mess- 
room and recreation quarters, provide the first 
application featuring such passenger accommoda- 
tions in the Latin American trade. 

In order to hold our share of postwar ocean pas- 
senger traffic we must plan for attractive accom- 
modations and the finest possible service on our 
passenger liners. Accordingly, there are under con- 
struction by die Federal Snipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Corporation for the United States Lines, U.S. Mari- 
time Commission P2-S2-R4 twin screw passenger 
vessels; the Commission’s C3-S1-BR1 single screw 
turbme propulsion passenger and cargo vessels, be- 
ing constructed by the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration for the Mississippi Shipping Company; the 
“Exceller” type cargo vessels being bunt by the 
Bath Iron Works Coiporation for the American 
Export Lines: the Maritime Commission’s R2-ST- 
AVl vessels being built by the Culf Shipbuilding 
Corporation for the United Fruit Company; ana 
the Cl-B cargo ships built by the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 

Wendell Phillips Dodge. 

SHOOTING. The heavy firing of 1945 was confined 
to theaters of war and our crack marksmen had 
little time to engage in tournament competition. 
The only major event held was the traditional 
Grand American at Vandalia, Ohio, where Don 
Englebry of Vermilion, Ohio, and Mrs. Van 
Marker of Evanston, 111., won handicap honors in 
their respective groups. 

Miss Ruth Knuth, pretty Indianapolis brunette, 
and Lieut. Vic Reinders of Laredo, Texas, led in 
the **cham^ion of champions” tests. Other major 
victors were Rudy Etchen, Memphis; A. F. Tones, 
Thief River Falls, Minn.; Mrs. Isaac Andrews, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Mrs. Lela Hall, East Lynne, 
Mo., and E. T. Pugh, Morris, 111. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

SIAM. A constitutional monarchy in southeastern 
Asia; occupied by Japanese armed forces from 
December, 1941, until the surrender of Japan in 


September 1945. The national name, Siam, was 
restored by the Government in 1945 in place of 
Thailand which had been the desimiation of the 
country from 1939 to 1945. To the natives the 
country retains the name, Muang Thai (Land of 
the Free). Ruler: King Ananda Mahidol (bom 
Srat. 20, 1925). proclaimed King on Mar. 2, 1935, 
following the abdication of his uncle, Prajadhipok 
(died May 31, 1941). 

Ar*a and Population. Siam’s area amounts to 200,- 
148 square miles. The estimated population on Mar. 
31, 1940, was 15,718,000. Chief cities: Bangkok 
(capital) 750,000 inhabitants in prewar times, 
Chiengmai 544,000, Ayuthia 300,000. Nine-tenths 
of the people are Siamese. In December, 1941, 
there were 500.000 Chinese, 500,000 Indians and 
Malays, 60,000 Cambodians, and some 2,000 Eu- 
ropeans resident in the country. 

Education and Religion. There is free and compul- 
sory primary education, but only about 35 per cent 
of the adult population are literate. As of Mar. 31, 
1939, there were 12,809 government, local public, 
and municipal schools, with a total of 1,567,745 
pupils. Bangkok has two state-controlled univer- 
sities. The religious composition of the population 
in 1937 was: Buddhists, 13,752,091; Monamme- 
dans, 626,907; Christians, 69,227; others, 15,880. 

Production. Over four-fifths of the working popu- 
lation is engaged in agriculture and fishing. The 
chief crop is rice, which is both the main article 
of diet and the principal export. Production in 
1940-41, 4,923,350 tons of cleaned rice. Other 
leading crops are tobacco, coconuts, pepper, and 
cotton. Rubber and tin ore are the most important 
products after rice. Livestock (1938): 5,711,720 
bullocks, 5,551,232 buffaloes, 385,565 horses, and 
10,970 elephants. Tungsten, gold, silver, coal, lead, 
antimony, copper, rubies, and sapphires are pro- 
duced. Teak lumbering is an important industry. 
Manufacturing is largely restricted to lumber and 
rice milling. 

Foruign Trad*. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1941, 
merchandise imports were valued at 163,400,000 
bahts (128,200,000 in 1939-40); exports, 257,- 
600,000 bahts (208,700,000), Values of the chief 
1940-41 exports were (in millions of bahts): rice, 
142.8; tin ore, 48.4; rubber, 39.3; teak wood, 5.9. 
Rice exports totaled 1,625,400 metric tons; rubber, 
43,700 metric tons. 

Finoncu. The budget was changed to the Chris- 
tian calendar year basis beginning Tan. 1, 1941. 
Ordinary budget estimates for 1942 placed receipts 
at 210,000,000 bahts and expenditures at 259,000,- 
000; in 1941 they balanced at 138,000,000 bahts. 
There was a treasury reserve estimated at 31,857,- 
465 bahts on Jan. 1, 1942. Public debt on Sept. 30, 
1941, totaled 81 million bahts ( internal 26.2 million 
bahts; external 54.8 million bahts). The baht ex- 
changed at an average of $0.3515 m 1940. 

Transportation. At the time of the Japanese inva- 
sion, Siam had about 2,048 miles of railway line, 
5,574 miles of highways, and state-controlled air- 
hnes linking the principal cities. Air connections 
with Japan were opened in 1942. During 1939-40 
a total of 960 vessels of 1,425,989 tons entered the 
port of Bangkok. 

Oovurnmont. The constitution of Dec. 10, 1932' 
transformed Siam from an absolute into a limiteo 
monarchy. Nominally the Kmg exercises executive 
power through a State Council (Cabinet) and 
legislative power through an Assembly of 182 mem- 
bers. to ^^ch the State Council is reimnsible. 
Half the members of the Assembly were elected by 
popular vote and half nominated by the Crown. 
For developments in 1945, see below. 
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Cv«nttr 1945. The sudden capitulation of Japan 
precipitated Thailand's most serious national crisis 
involving the political and economic independence 
of the countrv. 

Since Thailand, three days following Pearl Har- 
bor, signed a military alliance with the Axis 
Powers and declared war on Great Britain and the 
United States, the United Nations, particularly 
Great Britain, have been inclined to treat Thai- 
land as an enemy state. The Thai official who 
was responsible for the war declaration was 
Luang Pibul Songgram, Premier and Minister of 
Defense, who became Japan’s chief quisling in 
Southeastern Asia. Despite the fact that mere 
was strong opposition to his action, Songgram 
with Japanese militapr backing quickly made 
himself dictator and his country totalitarian. 

The United States did not declare war on Siam 
as did Great Britain shortly following Songgram’s 
action, hence Washington was inclined to take a 
more conciliatoiy course toward Thailand tlian 
was Great Britain. According to authoritative re- 
ports from Thailand at the time. Premier Songgram, 
who had long been in secret contact with the 
Japanese, only waited five hours before inviting 
the Japanese Army, which was already in French 
Indo-China, to enter Thailand. 

U. S. Advised. According to M. E. Dening, chief 
political adviser to Admiral Lord Louis Mountbat- 
ten, who conducted the negotiations (December. 
1945) with Thailand’s new premier, M. R. Seni 
Pramoj, (former Siamese Minister in Washington, 
who replaced Songgram following Japan’s capit- 
ulation), the United States was not formally partic- 
ipating in the negotiations. However, the U. S. 
representative at Bangkok, Charles Yost, was being 
kept informed. Dening said that both Indian and 
Australian delegates were also participating in the 
discussion. 

In a statement concerning the negotiations at 
Singapore on Dec. 14, 1945, Mr. Dening re- 
called that Great Britain and Siam signed on 
Siam’s request, a non-aggression pact in 1940, but 
despite this Siam only put up tc^en resistance to 
the Japanese and did not ask Britain for help 
against the Japanese invaders. 

Siam, according to^ Mr. Dening, decided to 
“take the easy course” and despite her non-ag- 
gression pact, declared war against both Britain 
and the United States. In addition Thailand ac- 
cepted as a "gift” from Japan, four states in 
northern Malaya and two Shan states in Burma 
and still further territory from French Indo-China. 
In addition the Siamese puppet government "ac- 
quiesced” in Japan's action toward British na- 
tionals and their property in Siam. Furthermore, 
the Siamese puppets raised no objections to Japan’s 
inhuman treatment of some 60,000 Allied war 
prisoners who were subjected to inhuman treat- 
ment while forced to work on a Japanese rail- 
way project in the Siam-Burma jungles. 

Mr. Dening expressed the opinion that Siam 
must be held responsible for her actions, despite 
the fact that the government had since declared 
the previous war action as "illegal and void” 
in the latter stages of the war. Mr. Dening re- 
garded the action as a "novel procedure” in in- 
ternational law and if allowed to stand would 
permit any nation declaring war to escape the 
consequences when it found itself on the wrong 
side. 

Mr* Dening paid a high tribute to the re- 
sistance movement which was organized in Siam 
by Lieut. Col. Nicol Smith, commander of the 
U. S. Order of Strategic Services (O.Sii.), but 


said that it did not have an opportunity to make 
a more effective contribution because of me sudden 
ending of the war. Mr. Dening admitted that the 
Thai leaders were now "fed up^ with die Japanese 
but he was not entirely convinced regarding their 
sincerity. 

Aside from Mr. Dening’s statement, attention was 
also called to the action of the Thailand Govern- 
ment several months before Pearl Harbor in en- 
tering into a secret pact with Japan whereby 
Japan contracted to construct a modem fleet for 
Siam, and according to the agreement Japan was 
to have exclusive charge of naval training and 
war ship construction for Siam over a long period 
of years. 

Apptal for Modoratien. Dr. E. C. Cort, an Ameri- 
can physician who spent many years in medical 
service in Siam, referred in a letter to the New York 
Herald-Tribune to America’s long friendly re- 
lations with Siam and urged that the United States 
should take steps to prevent any action by Great 
Britain which would prejudice the future political 
and economic indepenaence of the country as 
a result of the treaty negotiations. Dr. Cort re- 
ferred to the services rendered to Siam by a long 
list of American political advisers, including 
Strobel, Westengard, Sayre, James, Stevens, Dol- 
beare, Pendleton and others. 

According to a dispatch in the New York 
Herald-Tribune by A. T. Steele, its correspondent 
in the Far East, the following demands on Siam 
were included in the British proi^sals for ending 
the state of war between tlie United Nations and 
Siam: 

1. Siam is to remain under British rule until ac- 
cepted into the United Nations. 

2. Siamese territory not already controlled by 
the Allied Military Authority (A.M.A.) must com- 
ply with British requests in all matters of civil ad- 
ministration. 

3. The British will hold control over all 
Siamese banks, business, foreign exchange, and 
commercial and financial transactions imtil the 
conclusion of all financial and economic matters 
arising from the Japanese war. 

4. Exwrts ana trade in rice, tin, rubber, and 
teak will be prohibited imtil wbrld scarcities of 
these products end. 

5. All rice surpluses will be made available 
to Britain until the end of the world shortage. 

6. All Siamese ports and traffic facilities will be 
placed at the disposal of the A. M. A. 

7. British will censor the press and control 
radio, telephone, telegraph ana all forms of in- 
tercommunications. 

8. Seized British properties must be turned 
back and, pending negotiations of a new commerce 
and navigation treaty, Siam must not enforce 
measures excluding British commercial, industrial, 
and professional interests. 

9. Siam will be bound to any multilateral treaties 
made by Great Britain prior to December 7, 1941, 
whedier or not Siam originally was a party to the 
agreements. 

Pr«t»nt«d with Bill. The Siamese are being asked 
to pay expenses of the A. M. A. in Siam — approxi- 
mately 100,000 baht ($40,000) a day. The new 
demands also include 1,500,000 tons of rice. 
Original demands accepted Siam’s gift of approxi- 
mately one-sixth that amount to the United Na- 
tions. 

Britain also demanded the right to negotiate a 
territorial treaty with France on behalf of Siam and- 
demanded that India be given a voice in drayf^ 
ing up the final treaty. 
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British diplomatic circles in Washington said 
the U. S. Government was being kept informed re- 
garding the course of the negotiations and noth- 
Sig would be done to prejudice the political or 
economical independence or the country or to in- 
fringe the “Open Door” for trade between Siam 
and other countries in the future. Washin^on re- 
ported the United States was particulany con- 
cerned regarding Siam’s future trade in rice, rub- 
ber, tin and hard wood. 

Problem of Rice Exports. According to A. T. Steele’s 
report, Great Britain demanded between 1,000,000 
and 1,500,000 tons of Siamese rice as an indemnity 
for property losses suffered by British interests in 
Siam as a result of the Japanese occupation. 

In reply to this and the further charge that 
Britain demanded control of Siam’s foreign com- 
merce, the British stated that their proposals re- 
late only to goods in which there is a world 
shortage and that in such instances the control 
would be through an inter-allied mechanism. 
With reference to other charges the British stated 
that no part of Siam has been or will be under 
British or Allied Milita^ Authority (A. M. A.), 
but that territories previously belonging to British 
Malaya and Burma which were turned over to 
Siam by the Japanese, must be returned to the 
original authorihes. The Siamese are resisting this 
demand on the ground that the territories pre- 
viously belonged to Siam (particularly portions of 
French Indo-China ) but were seized by tlie 
French in 1904. However, the Siamese have 
aroused little support for their claims as tliey hailed 
the acquisition of new territory as part of the 
victory for their participation in the Japanese 
“East Asia Co-Prosperity League.” 

The last diplomatic move in the case of Siam 
in 1945 was a statement by Dean Acheson, Act- 
ing Secretary of State, on Dec. 19 that the United 
States had “intervened” in the negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and Thailand. Acheson re- 
quested both sides not to conclude a final agree- 
ment until American discussions with Great 
Britain were concluded. According to the report 
Dean Acheson expressed special concern regard- 
ing alleged efforts of Great Britain to control 
Siam’s exports of surplus rice and to use rice ex- 
ports as reparations. 

The British argued that since Siam is the only 
“rice surplus” country in Southeastern Asia, that 
Siam should be compelled to supply rice to other 
countries as reparations for losses that Siam had 
caused neighboring states through participation 
in the war on ther side of Japan. The British stuck 
to their original demand mat Siam must give res- 
titution to peoples who had been harmed by Siam’s 
failure to resist Japanese aggression, and the role 
she had played as a Japanese “puppet.” Since the 
State Department was unable to induce the British 
to forego their demand for “restitution,” Dean 
Acheson said he was trying to scale down tlie 
quantity of rice to an amount “not exceeding 800,- 
000 tons.” The British stated they would be willing 
to “cushion” tlie deal by advancing a loan to the 
Siamese Government. The Siamese Prime Minister 
Mom Rajawong Seni Pramoj, was quoted in a dis- 
patch from Bombay on December 19 as stating that 
ne was prepared to sign the agreement “shortly.” 

Anglo-Siam Treaty Signed. It was announced on 
January 1, 1946, that an Anglo-Siamese agreement, 
officially ending the state of war with Thailand, 
had been sign^ by representatives of the United 
Kingdom, the Government of India and the King- 
dom of Siam. A further agreement between Siam 
and Australia was scheduled for signature shortly. 


Under the treaty Siam pledged herself to partic- 
ipate in regional security arrangements in South- 
eastern Asia and the Southwest Pacific under the 
United Nations Charter. The treaty was signed on 
behalf of Siam by Prince Viwat Anajai Jaiyant and 
Prmce Viwatchai Chaiyang, and on behalf of Great 
Britain by M. E. Dening, political adviser to Ad- 
miral Lord Louis Mountbatten, by M. E. Aney for 
India. 

Under Article I Siam agrees to return to Great 
Britain all territories seized after Dec. 7, 1941, and 
to rescind all legislative acts concerned with their 
annexation. Also to make compensation for all 
losses occasioned British subjects by the' annexa- 
tions. 

Under Article III Siam assumes responsibility 
for safe^arding, maintaining and restoring un- 
impaired all British property throughout Siam. 
British business concerns and banks are permitted 
to resume operations. Siam agrees to pay arrears 
of interest on all loans since the date of default, to 
restore import and export trade with neighboring 
British territories, and to negotiate new commercial 
treaties. 

Kra Canal Prohibited. Article VII gives definite as- 
surance that Siam will not construct any canal 
across the Isthmus of Kra, linking the Gulf of 
Siam with the Indian Ocean, “without the prior 
consent of the United Kingdom.” The Japanese 
had long planned to build the canal in order to 
shorten tlie distance to India by some 1,500 
miles. 

Siam agreps to restore the validi^ of all treaties 
which were abrogated by her declaration of war 
against the Allies on Jan. 25, 1942. 

Siam agrees to participate in any general inter- 
national agreement regarding tin and rubber 
which may be decided by the United Nations or 
its Economic and Security Council. 

Siam promises to make available to Great Britain 
1,500,000 tons of surplus rice for export to adjacent 
rice-consuming countries. The amount of rice ex- 
ported is to be adjusted in accordance with the 
excess above domestic requirements. 

Siam agrees to restore all prewar agreements 
concerning navigation and air services. 

Prior to a date not later than Sept. 1, 1947, 
Siam undertakes not to export rice, tin, rubber 
and tea except in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the appropriate boards of control of the 
United Nations Organization. 

Great Britian and India agree to sponsor Siam’s 
application for membership in the United Na- 
tions. 

The United States had originally raised ob- 
jection to tlie treaty on the ground it was “too 
severe,” and would infringe on Siam’s inde- 
pendence, but the objection was later withdrawn. 
Since the United States did not declare war on 
Siam, it repeatedly interceded on its behalf during 
the war, and maintained a counter-espionage or- 
ganization against Japan within the country. It 
was reported that the United States would shortly 
extend recognition to the new Siamese Govern- 
ment of Prince Seni ^amoj. 

John B. Powell. 

SILVER. With mine production slackening, the story 
of silver was wound up in government actions 
which profoundly affected commerce and consump- 
tion of the metal. War Production Board on May 26 
removed restrictions on the use of domestic silver 
through amendment of its order M-199, and on 
Aug. 20 revoked the order, thereby ending all use 
and distribution controls. With booming demand 
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from manufacturers, and import restrictions over, 
the Office of Price Administration raised the ceiling 
price of foreign silver from 45 cents per fine troy 
oz. to 71.111 cents, bringing it to parity with the 
domestic silver price. 

These actions precipitated renewed controversy 
between (1) legislative representatives of the 
silver producing States, who would like to see the 
Treasury buy silver at its full monetary value 
($1.29 an oz), and (2) those espousing the cause 
of industrial users who wish to keep the price at the 
71.111 cent level, tn the tussle the Green Act, 
which, as renewed since July 12, 1943, has pro- 
vided that surplus Treasury silver could be released 
for war purposes and civilian production at the 
lower price, was allowed to expire Dec. 31. 

Compared with more than 1,200 million oz. of 
surplus '‘free” silver (not backing currengr in cir- 
culation) when the act first went into effect, the 
treasury in Dec., 1945, held only 403 million oz. 
Monetization of 158 million oz. of this remainder 
has been authorized. The treasury sold 139,000,000 
oz. of “free” silver for industrial use through Nov. 
30, compared to 46,200,000 oz. in all of 1944, and 
20,800,000 oz. in 1943 after the Green Act became 
effective. 

Consumption of silver in the United States for 
non-monetary purposes reached an estimated 150,- 
000,000 oz. (1944; 125,000,000 oz.), reflecting a 
demand whicn brought die market price of foreign 
silver immediately to the new ceiling in September. 
Because silver is mined principally in conjunction 
with the base metals ana gold, whose production 
dropped, only 28,647,812 oz. came from domestic 
mines. Output of otlier Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries also dropped, Mexico producing 60,000,000 
oz, (1944; 63,000,000 oz,); Peru, 11,500,000 
(1944;' 11,700,000); and Canada, 14,000,000 
(1944; 14,700,000). 

C. T. Post. 

SKATING. When the season ended last year, this 
hemisphere's most glittering figure-skating crown 
rested on the pretty head of 16-year-old Barbara 
Ann Scott, who, after successfully defending her 
Canadian senior womens title, visited New York 
and captured the Nortli American laurels at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. 

Comoining the North American and national 
championships for the first time, officials produced 
a gala event on the Garden ice. Miss Gretchen 
Merrill, blonde miss from Boston, carried off U. S. 
senior honors for the fifth time in eight years of 
competition, but had to be content with second 
place behind Ottawa's Miss Scott in the North 
American finals. 

National junior laurels went to Miss Eileen 
Seigh, 16, a rising star from Brooklyn, Other U. S. 
title winners included J. P. Brunet and Miss Donna 
Fospisil, New York, senior pairs; Robert Swenning 
ana Mrs. K. M. Williams, New York, senior dance, 
and Lieut. Comdr. Lyman Wakefield and Miss 
Betty Higgins, Boston, junior pairs. The men's in- 
dividual events were canceled because of the war. 

Many former champions and newcomers joined 
casts o[ the popular professional shows and the 
Ice Follies. Holl 3 rwood Revue and Ice Capades con- 
tinued to draw packed houses in their cross-country 
tours. 

Honors Jn speed skating were quite divided, 
travel restrictions preventing any big meets that 
might have brought together the top stars. Herman 
Van Putten of Paterson, N. J., and Miss Msurion 
Hanley of Staten Island shone in races along the 
eastern seaboard, Van Putten's major triumphs 


coming in the Middle Atlantic and New York 
State diampionships. Listed among Miss Hanley's 
many titles were two captured in me same meets. 
U. S. men won most of me laurels in the Manitoba 
title tests at Winnipeg, Don Johnson of Minneapolis 
taking the senior division crown. 

Two national marks of long standing fell at 
Minneapolis in January. Bobby Fitzgerald streaked 
through the senior men's 880 in 1;14.2 to clip a 
full second off the record set by Clas Thunberg of 
Finland at Lake Placid in 1926 and Miss Betty 
Fahlin skated the women's 440 in 0;41.7 to better 
the standard of 42 seconds set by Miss Betty Knapp 
at Lake Placid in 1940. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

SKIING. Travel restrictions and the* absence of many 
top-flight skiers serving with the armed forces held 
this sport in check last season. Competition was 
more or less localized. 

Few championships were held and probably the 
most important of the year was the annual Alta 
Cup meet at Salt Lake City, where Pfc. Barney 
McLean captured the slalom and meet titles and 
Miss Barbara Kidder, Denver coed, led the 
women's field. Charles Blum of New York annexed 
the downhill test for his second big triumph of tlie 
season, the 22-year-old ace having scored before 
8,000 in an invitation race at Bear Mountain 
earlier in the campaign. 

Consistent scorers in college and invitation meets 
included Dick Gaylord, whose Middlebury team 
was outstanding in intercollegiate competition; 
Joe Jones, Middlebury; Francis Drury, Dartmouth; 
Howie Hewitt, Dartmouth; Vernon Lamb, Dart- 
mouth; Merrill Barber, Brattleboro Outing Club; 
Elliott Lang, Andover, Me., and Larry Ambrose, 
Vermont. 

Miss Margaret Burden of Westmount, P.Q., 
captured the downhill conte5t in the women's in- 
ternational races at Pico Peak and placed fourth 
to Miss Ann Volkmann of Concord, Mass., who 
won the slalom. Miss Rhona Wurtele of Montreal, 
who set a new downhill course record at Montreal; 
Miss Rebecca Fraser, Middlebury, and Miss Bar- 
bara Shaw, Stowe, Vt., were other stars in women's 
events during the season. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

SLOAN FOUNDATION, Tha Alfrad P. Incorporated in 
1936, the Foundation aids accredited spools and 
colleges in developing new “patterns” in economic 
education. On Dec. 31, 1944, its capital assets 
were valued at $6,879,339.29. Up to the same 
date, the Foimdation had made grants and dona- 
tions amounting to $6,472,490.99. At present the 
Foundation is enabling colleges and universities to 
promote popular economic education through 
radio, recordings, motion pictures, books and pam- 
phlets, fellowships, and class instruction. Among 
such projects aided by the Foundation are; the 
University of Chicago Round Table of the Air, a 
weekly radio discussion of economic phases of 
national and international questions; the New York 
University Film Library, which distributes sound 
motion pictures and recordings; and the Public 
Affairs pamphlets, containing popular digests of 
current economic researches, issued continuously 
by the Public Affairs Committee of New York. 

In addition the Foundation is currently providing 
support for seminars on current economic problems 
at New York University and at tlie American Uni- 
versity. Members of these seminars include gradu- 
ate students and community leaders. The Founda- 
tion also lends its support to the Department of 
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Government Management at the University of 
Denver. 

In the field of applied economics, the Founda- 
tion aids the State universities of Kentucky, Florida, 
and Vermont in carrying on experiments designed 
to help low-income groups. The experiments aim 
to discover whether solely through instructing 
school children in simple, inexpensive ways of im- 
proving diet, housing, and clothing, the commu- 
nity level of living can be raised. To enable teacher- 
training institutions throughout the country to 
study these experimental centers at first-hand, spe- 
cial grants were made to the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges for traveling fellowships. 

SMALLER WAR PUNTS CORPORATION. An emergency 
war agency of the U.S. Government, which reports 
through the War Production Board; created by act 
of Congress on June 11, 1942, with a capital stock 
of $150,000,000, for the most effective utilization 
of small business concerns in the war effort. Man- 
agement is vested in a board of five directors ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the WPB. The Corpo- 
ration assists in the procurement of prime contracts 
and subcontracts, leases machinery, lends money, 
aids in the disposal of surplus materials and equip- 
ment to small business, and assists in the solution 
of technical and financial problems. The Colora- 
tion also participates with other agencies in facili- 
tating the prompt and equitable settlement of the 
claims of small prime and subcontractors arising 
from the tennination of war contracts. Chairman of 
the Board of Directors: Maury Maverick. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. The affairs of the Insti- 
tution are administered by a Board of Regents 
consisting of the Chief ' Justice of the United 
States, the Vice President, three members of the 
Senate, three members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and SIX citizens other than members of 
Congress. The executive officer directly in charge of 
the Institution's activities is the Secretary. Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore is the present Secretary. 

Research and explorations, which normally form 
the major part of die Institution's program for the 
“increase of knowledge," have been curtailed, ow- 
ing to wartime conditions. The new field expedi- 
tions that were carried on were concerned in the 
main with matters connected with the conduct of 
the war or with commitments dating back to the 
prewar period, or with the improving of cultural 
relations with the other American republics. The 
staff continued to devote a considerable part of its 
time until the end of the war to furnishing techni- 
cal information to the Army, Navy, and war 
agencies. Many of the requests called for extended 
research, reports, or conferences. The Institute of 
Social Anthropology, an autonomous unit of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, created within the 
Institution to carry out cooperative work in an- 
thropology with the other American republics, con- 
tinued its program of teaching and research in 
Mexico and Peru. Several members of the Smith- 
sonian staff conducted field expeditions in South 
and Central American countries in cooperation with 
scientists of those countries. Preparation of the 
monumental Handbook of South American Indians 
continued; four volumes are now in press and the 
fifth is nearing completion. 

The “diffusion of knowledge” is carried on by 
publication of the results of scientific research and 
exploration. The publications of the Institution 
proper and the bureaus under its administrative 
direction appear in 13 distinct series as follov^: 
Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report (wi^ gen- 


eral appendix made up of selected articles review- 
ing the year's advances in science). Contributions 
to Knowledge (suspended). Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions, and special publications; 'National Museum, 
Annual Report, Bulletin, Proceedings, and Con- 
tributions from tlie National Herbarium; Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Annual Report and Bulletin; 
Astrophy steal Observatory, Annals; National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts, Catalog; and Freer Gallery of 
Art, Oriental Studies. Copies of all publications in 
these various series are distributed free to a large 
list of libraries, learned societies, and specialists 
throughout the world, and certain of the less tech- 
nical publications, such as the Smithsonian Reports, 
are widely distributed among the general public. 
During the year 56 publications were issued, and 
the total number of publications distributed was 
141,635. Outstanding among the year's publica- 
tions may be mentioned 'Weather Predetermined 
by Solar Variation, by C. G. Abbot; Review of 
the Spider Monkeys, by Remington Kellogg and 
E. A. Goldman; Checklist of the Coleopterous 
Insects of Mexico, Central America, the West 
Indies, and South America, part 3, compiled by 
Richard E. Blackwelder; and The Contemporary 
Culture of the Cdhita Indians, by Ralph L. Beals. 
There were also reprinted the first two volumes of 
World Weather Records, assembled and ar- 
ranged by H. Helm Clayton, the first volume con- 
taining records up to 1920, and the second, records 
for the period from 1920 to 1930. 

The Smithsonian library, made up of 10 divi- 
sional libraries and 35 sectional libraries, now con- 
tains 918,460 volumes, pamphlets, and charts. Ac- 
cessions during the year numbered 4,844 volumes, 
pamphlets, and charts. 

Alexander Wetmore. 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION, U.S.A. National 
Chairman is Algernon Lee, New YoVk, N.Y.; na- 
tional vice-chairmen, Louis P. Goldberg, New 
York, N.Y., and Dr. William J. Van Essen, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: secretary, August Claessens, New York, 
N.Y. Headquarters: 7 East 15th St,, New York, 
N.Y. 

SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY. National Secretary is Ar- 
nold Petersen; national treasurer, Paul Herzel. 
Headquarters: 61 Cliff St., New York, N.Y. 

SOCIALIST PARTY. Socialist activity in the United 
States concentrated on promoting national lemsla- 
tion and backing reforms. It strove for the devel- 
opment of a mass party of labor, farmers and co- 
operators. The Party backed the Full Production 
Authority Act and supported fair employment prac- 
tices, anti-lynching and anti-poll tax legislation. It 
opposed peacetime military conscription and urged 
the opening of America's doors to refugees. 

Prof. Maynard C. Kreuger, Chicago, 111., is Na- 
tional Chairman- Harry Fleischman, New York, 
N.Y., is National Secretary; and William Becker, 
New York, N.Y., is Nationd Labor Secretary. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD (SSB). Events in 1945 con- 
tinued to emphasize the importance of existing 
social security provisions in the United States. With 
the collapse or Germany, changes in the character, 
tempo, and geonaphic concentration of war pro- 
duction were reflected in layoffs and cut-backs in 
employment. While labor shortages were still acute 
in most places and laid-off workers, in general, 
were qui^ly reemployed, an increasing number or 
persons had to claim their rights to social insurance. 
After the long wartime decline, assistance programs 
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also recorded an upturn in applicants. The capitu- 
btion of Japan broadened the extent to which the 
social security program was called on to provide 
the substitute for earnings necessary when old age, 
ladk of skills and experience, or other handicaps to 
self-sup^rt forced some jroople out of the jobs 
they had been able to hold in the war emergency 
or when other changes reduced or stopped the 
earnings and military allowances from which work- 
ers ana servicemen had helped support dependent 
relatives. 

Because of tlie insurance and assistance pro- 

S rams established by the Social Security Act a 
ecade ago, the country was far better able to face 
the abrupt transition to peace than it was at the 
close of World War I. Some 1,350,000 workers 
aged 65 and over had acquired, as of Jan. 1, 1946, 
the fully insured status which would make them 
cdigible for retirement annuities under the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system, and the 
face value of current survivor insurance under 
that program exceeded $50,000,000,000. About 
36,000,0(X) workers had sufQcient 1944 wage credits 
under State unemployment insurance laws to make 
them eligible for unemployment benefits if they 
lost their job and could not immediately get an- 
other. All States and Territories were using Federal 
grants-in-aid toward assistance payments to needv 
persons aged 65 and over; by September 1945 all 
out Nevada were similarly using Federal funds to 
mdce pavonents to needy dependent children de- 
prived or parental support or care, and by the close 
of 1945 all but Alaska, Missouri, Nevada, and 
Pennsylvania were providing aid to the needy 
blind with Federal financial participation. 

A decade of experience in administering the two 
insurance and three assistance programs under the 
act has focused attention on the groups of persons 
and risks for which similar protection is lacking. 
The 1944 platforms of both maior political parties, 
pronouncements of international and national labor 
organizations and employer associations, and resolu- 
tions of welfare organizations and oUier civic 
groups have almost unanimously urged extension 
of the coverage of old-age and survivors insurance 
and unemployment insurance to types of work now 
excluded, provision of similar protection against 
the risks or wage loss from sickness or disability, 
and Federal grants to States for programs for as- 
sistance to needy persons who fail to qualify for aid 
under the special types of assistance, for which 
alone such ^ants are now authorized under the 
Social Security Act. Further, the President, the 
Social Security Board, and many other public and 
private organizations have urged that tested social 
insurance and assistance principles be applied in 
nation-wide programs to meet the costs of medical 
care. 

Opportunity for employment is the basic defense 
against want, but other sources of livelihood must 
be provided for children who lack parental support 
and for their mothers or other relatives who give 
them full-time care; for persons whose advanced 
age or other handicap precludes earning; and for 
families in which the breadwinner is sick or dis- 
abled or is unable to get suitable work. Moreover, 
the lack in some localities of adequate medical fa- 
cilities and the barrier of costs are major causes of 
the substandard health of the many boys and men 
who could not meet Selective Service requirements 
and of a large share of the loss of production and 
income when workers cannot be at their jobs be- 
cause of sickness. The Board's recommendations 
for extending social security ap^ar in its annual 
reports to Coi^ess; progress in the decade 1935-^5 


is appraised in the August 1945 issue of the Socj^ 
Security Bulletin; special analyses and periodic 
data appear in monthly issues of the Bulletin and 
in its calendar-year supplement, the Social Security 
Yearbook. 

Old-Age and Survivort Insurance. In an average 
week of 1944 approximately three-fifths of the per- 
sons in tibe civilian labor force were in industrial 
and commercial jobs that carry wage credits to- 
ward benefits under this program. Of some 73,000,- 
000 living workers who, by Jan. 1, 1946, had been 
in such j^s, more than half were fully or currently 
insured. Fully insured status is acquired as of a 
given time by workers who have had wage credits 
of $50 or more in at least 6 calendar quarters and 
in at least half the number of quarters elapsed 
since 1936 or attainment of age 21, if later, and 
the quarter in which the worker reaches age 65 
or dies. Certain survivor benefits are payable for 
deceased workers who were only currently insured, 
that is, who have had wage credits of $50 or more 
in at least 6 of the 12 quarters immediately pre- 
ceding death. 

As of the be^nning of 1946, about 33,000,000 
workers were fully insured, 8,500,000 were cur- 
rently insured only, and 31,500,000 who had been 
in covered jobs at some time since the beginning of 
the system were uninsured. Some of these last had 
lost their previous insured status because of transfer 
to military service or other noncovered employ- 
ment or temporary or permanent withdrawal from 
the labor force. Others had only recently entered 
covered emplo 3 anent. Still others had had only 
intermittent jobs in covered employment, such as 
holiday work in stores or seasonal work in can- 
neries, and may or may not eventually meet the 
conditions for insured status. Many of the unin- 
sured women will later qualify for wife's or widow's 
benefits on the basis of tlieir husbands' wage rec- 
ords. 

At the end of September, some 556,000 fully in- 
sured workers were on the retirement benefit rolls, 
among them more than 164,000 men whose aged 
wives were also entitled to benefits based on the 
husband's wage record. The average combined 
benefit in force on Sept. 30, 1945, was $38.10 for 
a retired worker and his wife; the benefits of retired 
men without entitled wives or children averaged 
$24.30 a month, and the average for retired women 
was $19.40. The average monthly survivor benefit 
in force for a family at the end of September was 
$50.40 for a widow with 3 or more child bene- 
ficiaries in her care; $20.20 for an aged widow 
alone, $13.20 for the parent of a deceased fully 
insured worker, and $12.40 for a single child 
beneficiary. 

Payments under the program in September to- 
taled $24,368,000, including both retirement and 
survivors' monthly benefits and the $1,697,000 in 
lump-sum payments made at the death of an in- 
sured worker who left no survivor immediately 
eligible for monthly benefits. 

Because the majority of persons eli^ble have 
apparently preferred to keep or get jobs in cov- 
ered employment while they coulo, the beneficiary 
rolls mounted less sharply during the war than 
would otherwise have been expected. Increases in 
the number of insured workers and declines in 
work opportunities were apparent, however, in the 
first 9 months of 1945, when monthly benefit 
awards exceeded the total for 1944. At the end of 
June, nearly 170,000 persons were foregoing their 
monthly benefits because they, or the oeneficiary 
on whose wage record their benefit rights were 
based, were in covered empbyment, and in addi- 
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tion, some 750,000 insured workers had failed to 
claim benefits for which they were eli^ble, pre- 
sumably also because they preferred to hold covered 
jobs. 

Congress has successively postponed the origi- 
nally scheduled increase in the contribution rate, 
most recently for the calendar year 1946. Covered 
workers and their employers — each contributing 1 
percent of wages up to and including $3,000 a 
year — ^paid $986,000,000 in the first 9 months of 
1945 toward financing old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments 
certified in the period amounted to $207,000,000. 
The assets of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, to which contributions are appropriated 
and from which benefits and administrative ex- 
penses are paid, aggregated nearly $7,000,000,000 
on Sept. 30, 1945. 

Federol-Stat* Unemployment Iniurance. An estimated 
6,000,000-7,000,000 jobs were wiped out in the 10 
weeks following the capitulation of Japan. In Sep- 
tember about 610,000 workers received an aggre- 
gate of $50,410,000 in unemployment payments 
under the laws of the 51 States and Territories, 
compensating for a total of nearly 2,700,000 man- 
weeks of unemployment. Others who had filed 
claims found jobs oefore they drew benefits, and 
other workers who had been laid off withdrew 
from the labor force temporarily, for a rest, or to 
continue schooling or attend to household duties. 
Large-scale unemployment materialized in only a 
few areas in the autumn; most displaced workers 
were quickly reemploy cd Most of those who drew 
benefits were women or handicapped persons, 
while most of the jobs offered were for men who 
could do heavy manual work. 

Many States amended their unemployment in- 
surance laws, but extreme differences remain in 
the protection aflForded by the various State laws. 
The average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ment was $18.44 in July-September and was made 
up of widely varying amounts, representing the 
range from the minimums of $3 a week or less 
payable in some States to the maximums of $28, 
including allowances to dependents, in others. Un- 
der the State laws, the weekly amount, and in 
many States also the potential duration of payments 
to an unemployed worker, depend on nis prior 
earnings in covered employment. 

In 1944, an estimated 44,000,000 different work- 
ers received wage credits under State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, a slight dechne from 1943. 
Because several States limit the coverage of their 
programs to workers in industrial and commercial 
firms employing 2, 3, 4, or 8 or more workers, the 
estimated number of workers acquiring wage cred- 
its toward unemployment insurance in an average 
week of 1944 was 29,000,000, about 1,400,000 less 
tlian tlie number acquiring credits toward old-age 
and survivors insurance. 

States paid out about $127,000,000 in the first 
9 months of 1945, and at the end of that period 
had nearly $7,000,000,000 in funds available for 
benefits. Workers contribute toward the system in 
only four States; in others, employers my specified 
percentages of wages, up to and including the first 
$3,000 a year. In 45 States the rates of employer 
contributions vary with the individual firm’s expe- 
rience with unemployment. These “experience- 
rating” provisions are diverse in character and re- 
sult in &rge differences in the contributions paid 
by employers in similar circumstances. Amounts 
collect^ in the first 9 months of 1945, including 
the additional “war-risk” contributions levied in 
12 States, aggregated $925,000,000, $73,000,000 


less than in the comparable period of 1944. These 
contributions are deposited in the unemployment 
trust fund to the credit of individual States; inter- 
est on the State’s share of the invested portion of 
the fund is credited periodically, and States with- 
draw from their accounts amounts needed for bene- 
fit payments. 

Public Attiifanca. During the war years public 
assistance rolls included relatively few people who 
could work, even under wartime standards of em- 
ployability. Declines in these rolls have demon- 
strated that employability varies with labor-market 
conditions and that people with any capacity to 
work prefer self-support to dependency. In 1944, 
the payments for public aid totaled about $944,- 
000,000 or one-third the amount in 1940, when, 
in addition to the expenditures for public assist- 
ance, large sums were spent for earnings of persons 
employ ea on Federal work projects and smml sums 
for food stamps under programs which terminated 
in 1943. In 1944 old-age assistance accounted for 
about three-fourths of all public aid, as contrasted 
with two-thirds in 1943 and less than one-fifth in 
1940. Aid to dependent children was 14 percent 
of the 1944 total; to the blind 3 percent, and gen- 
eral assistance, 9 percent. 

By September, recipient rolls, which had dropped 
almost steadily during the war emergency, had 
begun to rise again and the increases were appre- 
ciaole in some States. General assistance — which 
is financed by States and localities alone — was par- 
ticularly responsive to economic changes. The num- 
ber of requests for this form of aid increased 
steadily after April in 19 large cities; the chief 
reason was loss of a job or decrease in earnings. 
With declines in job opportunities and earnings 
and in servicemen’s allowances, many people who 
have been living on marginal earnings or on sup- 
port provided by relatives become dependent on 
public aid. 

Wartime declines in assistance rolls have per- 
mitted States to increase assistance payments some- 
what in recognition of tlie nse m Jiving costs. As- 
sistance levels, however, vary greatly and even in 
war years were inadequate in some areas and for 
certain groups, especially for recipients of general 
assistance, for which no Federal funds are pro- 
vided. In September, the average payment for old- 
age assistance was $30.17 for the United States as 
a whole but ranged from $11.56 in Kentucky to 
$49.83 in the State of Wasliington; for the blind 
the range was from $13.01 to $53.89, with the 
same two States in the low and high positions and 
a national average of $31.12 for tlie 46 States 
sharing in Federal grants-in-aid; the average per 
family in aid to dependent children was $48.94 for 
the 50 States receiving Federal funds for that pro- 
gram, while the extremes, for Texas and Washing- 
ton, were $20.83 and $92.62, respectively. The na- 
tional average for general assistance was $29.72 
per case, with a range from $8.42 in Mississippi to 
$49.71 in Washington. 

The objective of the individual assistance pay- 
ment is to supply the difference between any in- 
come or other resources the needy person himself 
has and the amount the State agency finds neces- 
sary to meet his requirements. Lack of funds, how- 
ever, has made it necessary for some States to limit 
the amount payable to any person or family, how- 
ever great the need; other States have had to disre- 
gard such requirements as medical care in deter- 
mining the amount of the assistance payment; still 
others have applied a uniform limit to the propor- 
tion of the recipient’s needs which the assistance 
payment can meet — allowing the recipient perhaps 
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only two-thirds or three-fourths of the amount 
which die State agency finds he needs. 

Since the Federal funds granted for State public 
assistance programs under the Social Security Act 
depend on the amounts which each State puts up 
for Federal matching, proportionately more Federal 
aid goes to the wealthier States than to States 
where resources are least and need is greatest. The 
10 States at die top of the list in per capita income 
payments in 1944 had 36 percent of the popula- 
tion of the country and received 40 percent of the 
total amount for public assistance from February 
1936 through December 1944; the 10 States with 
the lowest per capita income in 1944 had 18 per- 
cent of the population and received only 8 percent 
of these Federal funds. Limits to Federal matching 
— ^half the State payment to the recipient, but not 


more than $20 a month in Federal funds for an 
aged or blind person and not more than $9 a month 
for one child receiving aid to dependent children 
and $6 for each additional child aided in the same 
family — are also important factors in State inability 
to meet all the requirements of recipients. 

The total amount of public assistance payments 
in 1944, including programs financed without Fed- 
eral aid, represented about $22 per inhabitant in 
Colorado and less than $5 per inhabitant in 15 
States. Assistance payments in the year for the 
three special types of public assistance and for gen- 
eral assistance totalled $944,000,000, of which Fed- 
eral nants for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
chilc&n, and aid to the blind under the Social Se- 
curity Act represented about two-fifths. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer. 


PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS UNDER FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, STATE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE LAWS. AND STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, 
FISCAL YEARS 1937-45, AND BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1944-46 
[In ihauaanda] 



Old-age and Survivors 
Insurance, Payments Certified 
MorUhly Lump-sum 

Unemployment 

Public Assistance Payments 
under the Social Security Act 
Old-age Aid to Depend- Aid to 

Fiscal Year and State 

Benefits • 

Payments * 

Benefits* 

Assistance 

snt Children 

the Blind 

Fiscal year: 

1936-37 . 


S 60 

1 964 

S243.229 

$ 40,774 

$ 8,981 

1937-38 . . . 


6,856 

179,847 

360,626 

81,062 

11,355 

1038-30 


14,315 

444,236 

411,496 

103,178 

11,906 

1939-40 . 

... 1 6.42M 

11,188 

482,507 

452,632 

123,136 

21,052 

1040-41 

57.462 

12,715 

432,416 

505,053 

141,591 

13,726 

1941-42 . 

102,248 

14,242 

369,746 

668,347 

154,401 

15,016 

1042-43 

139,139 

16,595 

176,096 

616,569 

148,747 

16,300 

1943-44 . . 

. . 173,282 

19,156 

60,994 

679,329 

135,166 

18,468 

1944-46. 

224.751 

25,887 

71,209 

701,951 

138.084 

19.802 

Alabama . . 

2,868 

276 

696 

5,840 

1,468 

145 

Alaska 

01 

11 

34 

525 

m 

t 

Arizona. . 

672 

76 

72 

4,387 

654 

232 

Arkansas . 

1,212 

114 

151 

5,899 

1,568 

291 

California . 

15,072 

1,761 

14,286 

89,428 

6,025 

3,210 

Colorado 

1,049 

152 

80 

20,184 

1,687 

214 

Connecticut 

4,497 

615 

1,641 

6,939 

1,731 

65 

Delaware. 

603 

69 

129 

254 

200 

• 

District of Columbia 

1,119 

157 

356 

971 

402 

94 

Florida 

3,661 

283 

876 

13,400 

1,762 

800 

Georgia... 

2,632 

316 

483 

9,050 

1,182 

349 

Hawaii 

583 

38 

3 

380 

356 

19 

Idaho 

428 

30 

61 

3,613 

561 

80 

Illinois 

15,833 

2,089 

7,497 

46,249 

10,431 

2,034 

Indiana. . . 

5,999 

698 

1,256 

17,048 

2,808 

764 

Iowa 

2,508 

234 

266 

18,088 

971 

497 

Kansas 

1,726 

181 

257 

9,678 

1,725 

397 

Kentucky . . 

3,717 

299 

595 

6,944 

1,226 

248 

Louisiana . 

2,208 

245 

590 

9,850 

4,386 

444 

Maine 

1,794 

173 

672 

6,087 

947 

292 

Maryland . . 

3,222 

460 

803 

3.831 

1,243 

161 

Massachusetts 

11,564 

1,351 

2,649 

37,529 

6,628 

478 

Michigan . . . 

9,656 

1,360 

11.632 

30.249 

8,886 

503 

Minnesota . . 

3,543 

379 

375 

10,659 

2,453 

406 

Mississippi. 

Missouri . . . 

921 

103 

159 

4,932 

878 

328 

5,378 

631 

953 

27,887 

4,330 

« 

Montana . . 

710 

66 

73 

3,919 

566 

120 

Nebraska... 

1,029 

120 

67 

8,121 

045 

161 

Nevada 

208 

36 

33 

889 

« 

• 

New Hampshire . 

1,190 

116 

121 

2,261 

520 

96 

New Jersey. 

10,714 

1,365 

3,710 

8,745 

2,232 

205 

New Mexico. 

344 

22 

10 

2,147 

1,074 

88 

New York. 

. 31,357 

3,570 

11,046 

43.501 

16,546 

1,320 

North Carolina 

3,097 

372 

322 

4,676 

1,706 

474 

North Dakota. ... 

266 

33 

14 

3.394 

923 

45 

Ohio 

15,069 

1,818 

778 

42.182 

4,833 

976 

Oklahoma . . . 

1,697 

161 

209 

25,930 

6,712 

690 

Oregon 

2,302 

271 

228 

8.196 

1,111 

199 

Pennsylvania . . 

. . 23,630 

2,622 

2,682 

29,335 

15.196 

« 

Rhode Island .... 

2,064 

266 

1,264 

2,840 

928 

34 

South Carolina 

1,683 

174 

222 

3,670 

1,008 

211 

South Dakota ... 

354 

33 

16 

3,714 

601 

67 

Tennessee 

2,687 

281 

1,382 

7,520 

4,042 

371 

Texas 

6,682 

663 

588 

46.097 

2,692 

1,341 

UUh 

828 

61 

183 

5,826 

1,505 

62 

Vermont . . 

. . 711 

68 

62 

1,316 

228 

52 

Virginia 

3,288 

372 

251 

2,456 

1,174 

200 

Washington 

.... 3,954 

404 

516 

28,603 

3.448 

301 

West Virginia 

3,655 

6,138 

284 

616 

4,005 

2,699 

217 

Wisconsin 

561 

555 

15,687 

3,722 

498 

Wyoming 

. . 229 

25 

5 

1,310 

173 

52 


• Includes retroactive payments. State dutnbution eetimated. * Fiscal-year totals represent payments under 1936 act and 1930 
amendments. State distribution excludes payments under 1935 act. •Adjusted for voided benefit checks, except for 1036-87; 
total for 1987-38 estimated. ^ January-June 1040, since monthly benefits not payable before 1040. • No plan in operation under 
the Social Security Act. 
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SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS. The following is a list 
of some of the leading national and international 
organizations, with a concise report of their activi- 
ties during 1945. The organizations are listed al- 
phabeticaUy according to the first specific word in 
each title. Certain classifications have been omitted 
hi this list because they are presented elsewhere in 
this volume. The reader is, therefore, referred to the 
following articles as a supplement: for accrediting 
associations, to the article on Universities and 
Colleges; for labor organizations, to Labor Con- 
ditions; for religious bodies, in addition to •the in- 
terdenominational groups listed below, to the 
separate articles on Churches and the table n 
Religious Organizations; for sport organizations, 
to articles on various sports and Amateur Athletic 
Union, below. For foundations and trusts, govern- 
ment agencies, learned academies, and institutes, 
see separate articles. For official international or- 
ganizations, see Pan American Activities and 
United Nations, as well as various separate ar- 
ticles. 

Acton* Fund of Amorica, founded in 1882 to care for 
the impoveriBhed, aged, and infirm members of the the- 
atrical profession. Membership (1944). 2,604. Presi- 
dent: Walter Vincent. Secretary: Robert Campbell. Head- 
quarters: 1619 Broadway, New York City. The Fund, 
supported by donations, benefit performances, and a 
limited endowment, spends from $140,000 to $180,000 
a year. A home for retired actors is maintained in Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

Adult Education, American Association for, founded in 
1926 to serve as a clearinghouse for information, initiate 
activities, and assist enterprises already in operation, and 
to aid and advise individuals who, although occui^ied with 
some vocation or interest, desire to continue their educa- 
tion. Membership 2,850. President: Lyman Br^on. Di- 
rector: Morse A. Cartwright Headquarters. 525 West 120 
Street, New York City 

Advancomont of Colored People, National Association for 

the, founded in 1909 to combat the spirit of unfairness 
which confronted colored people in the United States, 
safeguard their rights, and secure for them equal op- 
portunity with all other citizens Membership: 600,000. 
President: Arthur B. Spingarn. Executive Secretary: 
Walter White. Headquarters: 20 West 40th St, New 
York 17, N. Y. The Spingarn medal, an award to “pre- 
eminent pioneers of a people fighting for its rights on the 
frontier of intolerance and bigotry,” was awarded in 
1944 to Mr. Paul Robeson, characterized as a “man who 
exemplifies the finest in America and American Negro 
tradition of sportsmanship and contribution to public 
welfare.’* 

Advancement of Music, National Bureau for the, founded 
in 1916 to promote musical interest and activities and to 
aid those interested in such activities. Membership: Any- 
one contributing $5 or more President Howard Braucher. 
Bureau Director* C M. Tremaine Headquarters* 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 10. The Bureau cooper- 
ates with existing agencies in the field of music and pro- 
motes National Music Week (beginning first Sunday in 
May), now expanded to National and Inter-American 
Music Week. Has available comprehenbive list of publi- 
cations on many aspects of music including school music, 
contests and festivals, community music, group instruction 
and applied music. Merged with the National Recreation 
Association January, 1943 

Advancement of Science, Americcm Association for the, 

founded in 1848. a democratic and representative or- 
ganization devoted to the whole field of science. Organized 
in 16 sections, it has over 27,000 members and 190 as- 
sociated societies. President* Dr. Charles F. Kettering. 
Permanent Secretary: Dr. F R. Moulton. Headquarters: 
Smithsonian Institution Building, Washington, D 0. 
Publications: A.A.A.S. Bulletin, Science, The Scientific 
Monthly, technical symposia and nontechnical scientific 
books. A meeting was held in Cleveland, Ohio, September 
11-16, 1944. A general meeting will be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., March 27-30, 1946. 

Advancement of Science, British Association for the, found- 
ed in York, England, in 1831. President. Sir Richard 
Gregory; Secretary: O. J. R. Howarth. Headquarters: 
Burlington House, London, W. 1. The Association holds an 
annual meeting at which papers are read (subsequently 
published) and sets aside an annual sum for scientific re- 
searches. In lieu of the Annual Meetings, in wartime the 
Association has held Conferences, arranged by its Di- 
vision for the Social and International Relations of 
Science. 

Aeronoutic Astociedion, Notional (NAA), founded in 
1922, a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization representing 
the consumer interest in all phases of aviation. Net paid 


membership: 2(L000, with 100 chapters throughout the 
United States. President: William R. Enyart. Manager: 
Lowell H. Swenson. Headquarters: 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.O. Outstanding func- 
tions, 1945: promotion of airports and airway facilities; 
encouragement of private flying; sponsorship of the 
Joint Aviation Users Conferences and the National 
A\iation Clinic; aviation for public education; model 
buildinp; and flying for vouth ; developipent of progressive 
legislation ; fostering of American air supremacy ; rep- 
resenting the Federation Aeronautique Internationale in 
the U.S.; supervision of aircraft records and perform- 
ances; awarding of the Robert J. Collier Trophy; U.S. 
Wing of the Robert J. Collier Trophy: U.S. Wing of the 
Inter-Amencan Escadrille; publisher of National Aeronau- 
tica, Model Aeronautice, Airport Digest, FYI and Boletin 
de Aviacwn; guidance activity for veterans. 

Aaronautical Sciuncas, Instltuta of tha, founded October 
15, 1932, to advance the sciences applied to aeronautics 
through the publication of technical ;papers, the holding 
of scientific meetings, and other activities contributing to 
the progress of the aeronautical profession. President: 
Arthur E. Raymond. Secretary: Robert R Dexter. Head- 
quarters: 2 East 64th Street, New York City. Annual 
Meeting of the Institute is scheduled to take place at 
Columbia University, New York City, January 29, 30 and 
31. 1946. 

Allied Youth, Inc. has acquired its own national head- 

S uarters, The Allied Youth Building, 1709 M Street, 
f.W. Washington, D.C. during 1945. Allied Youth is 
a non-sectarian, non-political movement supporting the 
platform “We stand for the liberation through edu- 
cation of the individual and society from the handicaps 
of beverage alcohol.” The movement functions pnmarny 
in the high schools of the nation, its speakers addressing 
high school student assemblies and organizing Allied 
Youth Posts to study the alcohol problem and promote 
an alcohol-free social and recreational program The Na- 
tional Board of Trustees of Allied Youth includes well- 
known educators, civic and religious leaders Outstand- 
ing athletes and coaches have membership on the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee Allied Youth is not concerned 
with legislation but with helping youth at the point of 
personal choice, aiding it to get the scientific facts con- 
cerning alcohol. Publications include The Allied Youth, 
monthly except August, the Alcoholfax Educational Serv- 
ice, and programs and other material for schools and 
churches Complete information may be received by ad- 
dressing W. Roy Breg, Executive Secretary, Allied Youth 
Inc., 1709 M Street, N. W. Washington 6, D C. 

Amateur AthUtic Union of tho United States (A.A.U.), 
founded in 1888 to improve and promote amateur sports 
and the civic interest of tho nation, by tho education of 
all classes in the benefits to be derived by participation in 
athletics. The A A U. establishes a uniform test of ama- 
teur standing and uniform rules governing the sports 
within its jurisdiction, regulates and awards the athletic 
championship of tho United States, and promotes legisla- 
tion in the interest of sports facilities. President* Willard 
N. Greim. Secretary: D J Ferris Headquarters: 233 
Broadway, New York City 7 For activities and awards 
during 1945, see the separate articles on the various 
sports. 

Amsrican Legion, The. See separate article, Ambbioam 
Lboiok. 

Antiquarian Society, American, founded in 1812 with the 
maintenance of a national library of American history 
as its chief purpose. The library contains nearly 700,000 
titles and is free for the use of all qualified scholars Mem- 
bership (honorary) * 200. President. Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son. Director* 0 8. Brigham. Librarian. 0. K. Shipton. 
Headquarters: Worcester, Mass. 

The Anti-Saloon League of America, founded in 1895 to 
promote temperance education and legislation During 
1945 the League concentrated its efforts upon temper- 
ance education in the States and upon the increase in 
the number of political units voting no-Heense under local 
option laws. In the area of Federal action it urged the 
broad use of the war powers conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by the several War Powers Acts to prevent the 
waste of materials and manpower during World War II. 
President: Bishop Ralph S. Cushman; General Superin- 
tendent George W. Crabbe. Headquarters: 131 B St. S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C. 

Archaeological Instituto of America, founded in 1679 to 
promote and direct archaeological investigation and re- 
search. Membership: 1,200 President ; William Bell Dins- 
moor. General Secretary: Meriwether Stuart. Headquar- 
ters: 604 Schormerhorn Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Architects, The American Institute of, founded in 1857 
to promote the efficiency of the profession, to advance 
education in architecture and allied subjects, and to make 
the profession of increasing service to society. Member- 
ship: 5,500. President* James R. Edmunds, Jr. Secretary: 
Alexander C. Robinson III. Treasurer: (Jharles F. Cel- 
larius. Executive Secretary: Edward C. Kemper. 

Artists Professional League, Inc., American, founded in 
1028 to arouse for American art the regard, preference, 
and support of the American people ; to spread de- 
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pendable technical knowledge among artists; to urge 
the adoption of a Fair Jury SyHem, in competitive ex* 
hibitions of contemporary visual arts; to be of use in the 
Rehabilitation Program in militarv and naval hospitals 
throughout the country; to contribute counsel and ideas 
throughout the United States on the selection of War 
Memoriale that will be of enduring worth and signldcance 
and BO win wide regard for the community erecting such 
memorials; and to obtain legislation that will benefit the 
artist’s profession and terminate piracy of designs. In 
1945 was published in New York, the late R. W, Gard- 
ner’s A Primer of Proportion in the Arte of Form and 
Mueio, sponsored in 1044 by The American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. Since 1933 the League has sponsored 
the annual nation-wide celebration of American Art 
Week, November 1-7. In 1946 the governors of 60 states 
and the mayors of hundreds of cities and towns issued 
proclamations favoring celebrations of American Art 
Week sponsored by The American Artists Professional 
League. Membership: about 2,000 throughout the United 
States and its territories National President, F. Ballard 
Williams. National Secretary Wilford S. Gonrow. Head- 
quarters: Carnegie Hall, New York City. At the Annual 
Dinner, February 24, 1946, the following honors were 
awarded for excellence in celebrations of American Art 
Week : 

1st, to the Tennessee State Chapter, etching, Oavendieh 
Common, by John Taylor Arms ; 2nd, to the North Caro- 
lina State Chapter," etching R F.D. by Martin Lewis; 
3rd (a) to the Texas State Chapter, etching Raleigh 
Tavern, by Samuel Chamberlain; (b) to the N<mv Jersey 
State Chapter, etching lioothbay Harbor, by James E 
Allen; (c) to the Massachusetta State Chapter, repro- 
ductive wood engraving by Timothy Colo, after detail of 
the WorShington, ‘‘Where There Is No Vision The People 
Perish,” painted by Wilford S. Conrow. Honorable 
Mentions W'erc given to the State Chapters of California. 
Indiana, Connecticut, Maine and Georgia, and Special 
Commendations to Puerto Rico, Ohio, Louisiana, Wash- 
ington, D C , Michigan, Wyoming and Colorado. 

Arts and Letters, National Institute of, founded in 1898 
to further the interests of literature and the fine arts Mem- 
bership 250 President Arthur Tram. Secretary: Henry 
S. Cunby. Headquarters: 6.'J3 West 165 Street, New 
York City A Gold Medal was awarded in 1945 to Paul 
Manship for Sculpture and “The Institute Award for 
Distinguished Achievement given to an eminent foreign 
artist, composer or writer living in America” was pre- 
sented to Richard Beer-Hofmann (who died Sept 26). 
Scheduled meetings: Public Ceremonial and Exhibition 
given jointly with the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (founded by 60 members of the National Institute 
— see Arts and Letters, Academy or) in May, 1945, 
at New York City; Annual Dinner-Meeting, Dec. 19, 

1945, in New York Cily. 

Arts and Sciences, Americon Academy of, founded in 1780 
to encourage scientific work and publication Membership* 
800 Fellows and 130 Foreign Honorary Members. Presi- 
dent Howard Miimford Jones Corresponding Secretary: 
Abbott Payson Usher, Headquarters. 28 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. During 1944 a number of grants for re- 
search work were made from funds given the Academy 
for that purpose Meetings are held monthly, October 
through May 

Arts, The Americon Federation of, founded in 1909 to 
develop art and its appreciation. Chapter Membership: 
451. Honorary President Hon. Robert Woods Bliss. 
President’ Hudson D. Walker Director: Thomas O. 
Parker. Headquarters Barr Building, Washington 6, 
D, C. 

Asiatic Association, American, founded in 1898 to study 
relations between Asiatic countries and the United States. 
Membership: 200 President R M. Field. Secretary. 
John B. Chevalier Headquarters: India House, Hanover 
Square, New York City. Annual meetings are held the 
third Thursday in October at India House. 

Associotod Press, founded in 1900 for the collection of 
news, photographs, and features. Serves more than 2,500 
members and subscribers throughout the world. Presi- 
dent: Robert McLean of the Philadelphia Evening Buh 
letxn. Secretary Lloyd Stratton, Headquarters: 60 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Scheduled meeting: April, 

1946. 

Astronemicoi Society, American, founded in 1899 to ad- 
vance astronomy and closely related branches of science. 
Membership. 608 President: Harlow Shapley. Secretary: 
Dean B McLaughlin, Observatory, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. The Henry Norris Russell Lec- 
tureship was established in 1945. Scheduled meetings: 
February, 1946, New York City. 

Audubon Society, Notionai, organized in 1906 to arouse 
public appreciation of the value of, and recognition of 
the need of, conservation of wildlife, soil, plants, and 
water, and the interdependence of these natural resources. 
Membership: 75,000 individuals and 200 member societies 
with meml^rship of 60,000 individuals; also, 1,600 non- 
member contributors. President: John H. Baker, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors: Ludlow Griseom. Head- 
quarters: 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York. 
Activities during 1945 included enrollment of 857.744 


children throughout the United States /i^d Canada in 18.- 
686 Audubon Junior Clubs in schools, camps and youth 
organizations; spring and summer courses in natural his- 
tory and conservation conducted at the Audubon Nature 
Center in Greenwich. Connecticut; Audubon Wildlife 
Screen Tours with ten famous nature lectures in for^ 
principal Midwestern cities; Audubon staff lectures ad- 
dressing 1.000 audiences reaching 850,000 individuals; 
protective warden service provided for wildlife on some 

9,000,000 acres of land and water in Maine. Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas and California. 

Automobile Association, American (A.A.A.), founded in 
1902 to provide a nation-wide network of service and 
protection for car-owning members and to work for the 
improvement of motoring conditions generally. Mem- 
bership in A.A.A. clubs. Over 1,350,000. President: H. J. 
Brunnier; General Manager: Russell E. Singer; Head- 
quarters: 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. During 1945, which the Association 
termed the most critical year of the war for transportation, 
the organization intensified its efforts to impress upon 
all car owners the vital necessity for car and tire con- 
servation. This program assumed an even greater urgency 
after V-E Day when a noticeable trend away from con- 
servation practices threatened to bring about a transporta- 
tion crisis of major proportions. The let-down inspired a 
letter from President Harry S. Truman, sent on the eve 
of the Potsdam Conference, asking the AAA to tell motor 
car owners that each of them owed it to himself and 
his country to conserve his vehicle and the rubber on it. 
This assignment was carried out through press releases, 
magazine articles, the radio, pamphlets and other ma- 
terial sent out by AAA national headquarters and 650 
affiliated clubs and branches all over the country. After 
V-J Day the organization went full speed ahead on its 
program of reconverting to meet the peacetime require- 
ments of the motoring public. This includes stepped-up 
activity in the interests of a truly national network of 
superior type highways, and preparations for the expected 
tremendous increase m highway travel, forecast in AAA 
surveys. The organization also re-dedicated itself to its 
histone fight for fair motor vehicle taxation, and for 
State constitutional amendments prohibiting diversion of 
motor vehicle funds to other than highway uses. Two 
anti-diversion fights spear-headed by AAA clubs met witli 
success in the November elections. These were in Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky, where such amendments were 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. The year also saw 
the end of the $5 Federal Use Tax on cars, opposed 
vigorously and consistently by the AAA. 

Automobile Manufacturers Association, founded in 1918 
for service to the motor industry. Membership* 32. Presi- 
dent* Alvan Macauley. Secretary: Albert Bradley. General 
Manager: George Romney. Headquarters: New Center 
Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 

Bacteriologists, Society of Americon, founded in 1899 
to promote the science of bacteriology and bring together 
American bacteriologists and other microbiologists for 
demonstration and discussion of methods and considera- 
tion of subjects of common interest. Membership: about 
2,500. President’ Dr. Stuart Mudd, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. L. W. 
Parr. Ileadquartors. George Washington University, 1335 
H. St., N.W., Washington 5, D C. Annual meeting for 

1945 not held due to Waitime emergency. Meeting in 

1946 will be held May 21-24 in Book Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Bankers Association, Amorican, founded in 1875 to pro- 
mote the welfare and usefulness of banks, secure uni- 
formity of action on subjects of importance and provide 
opportunity for discussion thereon, and to provide edu- 
cational opportunities for bank officers and employees. 
Membership. 15,613. President: Frank C. Rathje. Head- 
quarters. 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, NY., 719-16 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.O., 106 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Banking, American Institute of, founded in 1900 to 
further the education of bankers in the theory and prac- 
tice of banking and in those principles of law and eco- 
nomics that pertain to the banking business, and to es- 
tablish and maintain a recognized standard of banking 
education by means of official examinations and the is- 
suance of certificates of graduation. Membership: about 

60.000. Secretary: Floyd W. Larson. Headquarters: 12 
East 86 Street, New York City. 

Bar Association, American, founded in 1878 to advance 
the science of jurisprudence, promote the administration 
of justice and uniformity of legislation and judicial de- 
oision, uphold the hongr of the profession, encourage cor- 
dial intercourse among members of the Bar, and corre- 
late activities of State Bar Associations. Membership: 

85.000. President: Willis Smith. Executive Secretary: 
Olive 0. Ricker. Headquarters: 1140 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. In 1945 the Ross Essay Prize was 
awarded to Robert A. Sprecher, Chicago, Illinois. See 
LAW. 

Bible Society. American, founded in 1816 to encourage 
wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures -without note or 
comment throughout the world. Membership; probably 
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over 15,000. Pre^dent: Daniel Burke, LL.D.: General 
Seeretaries: Dr. Eric M. North, Mr. Frank H. Mann, 
Mr. Rome A. Betta, Dr. P. W. Cropp, Dr. Robert T. Tay- 
lor. Treaanrer: Rev. Gilbert Darfin^n, Headquarters: 
Park Avenue and 67 Street, New York Oity. Univeraal 
Bible Sundajr will be observed Dec. 8, 1040. The 1046 
annual meeting will be held May 9. 

iibliotroDhical Society ci America, founded in 1004 to 
promote biblioffraphical research and issue publications. 
Membership: 1160. President: R. W. O. Vail. Permanent 
Secretary: Nelson W. McCombs, 100 Washington Square, 
New York 8, N.Y. Mailing Address: P. O. Box 807, 
Grand Central Annex, New York 17, N. Y. 

Bllmi, lac., American Foundation for the, founded in 
1921 to promote those interests of the blind which cannot 
be advantageously handled by local agencies. President: 
M. 0. Migel. Executive Director: Robert B. Irwin. Head- 
quarters: 15 West 16 Street, New York City. Activities 
include research, assistance and consultation service to 
local agencies, special services to individuals, scholarships, 
a reference and lending library, and manufacture of Talk- 
ing Books for the blind. 

B’nai B'rith (Sens of the Covenant), oldest Jewish serv- 
ice organization, founded in 1848 to further the unity of 
the Jewish people and to serve humanitarian and com- 
munity causes through a program encompassing youth 
welfare, education, community and social service, inter- 
faith understanding, defense of Jewish rights, philan- 
thropy, Americanism. Membership: 240,000. President: 
Henry Monsky. Seeretair: Maurice Bisgyer. Headquar- 
ters: 1008 K Street, N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 

From Pearl Harbor to V-J Day, B*nai B'nth compiled 
a war service record expressed in the foUowing figures: 
527 members killed or missing in action and 602 deco- 
rated; 1,500 recreational facilities equipped for the Army 
and Navy; 650 fighting ships equipped with recreational 
material; $900,000 contributed to the Red Gross and 
other United Nations relief agencies ; $700,000,000 worth 
of war bonds sold; 2.500,000 servicemen and women 
entertained. 

B'nai B'ritVs president was an official consultant to 
the American delegation to the United Nations Confer- 
ence in San Francisco. In memory of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the B'nai B'rith Women created a Four Freedoms 
Library at the University of Illinois. B'nai B'rith’s Vo- 
cational Service Bureau published two charts on the 
civilian uses of skills acquired in the Army and Navy. 
Both charts received world-wide acclaim by the arm^ 
forces and by agencies working to readjust discharged 
veterans. 

All of B'nai B'rith's long-time agencies for service — 
Hillel Foundations, B’nai B’rith Youth Organisations, 
Anti-Defamation League, Americanism Department and 
Vocational Service Bureau — were re-tooled for postwar 
service. On behalf of its members abroad who survived 
the Nazi terror B’nai B’rith created a European Advisory 
Council to provide relief and rehabilitation assistance. 
The Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital, sponsored by B’nai 
B’rith, launched the nation’s first arthritis research insti- 
tute. The new Wendell Willkie Memorial Building in 
New York City had the support of B’nai B’rith, two of 
those departments occupy quarters in the building. 

Betanieal Society of America, Inc., established in 1906 
as a clearinghouse for the botanists of America. It sup- 
ports projects of general interest to botanists, provides 
an opportunity for the presentation and publication of 
research studies, and accepts and administers funds for 
certain purposes. The Society will hold its annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with the A.A.A.S. at St. Louis, Mo., 
March 27-80, 1946. The official publication is The Amer- 
ican Journal of Botany. Membership* 1400. President: 
I. W. Bailey. Secretary: John S. Karling, Department of 
Botanj^ Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Boy Scouts of America, founded in 1910 to promote the 
ability of boys to do things for themselves and others, 
to train them in Scoutcraft, and to teach them patriotism, 
courage, self-reliance and kindred virtues. Membership 
(Oct. 81, 1945) 1,927.991. President. Walter W. Head; 
Chief Scout Executive, Elbert K. Fretwell; Chief Scout, 
James E. West. Headquarters 2 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. In 1946 major emphasis was placed on rebuild- 
ing Scouting throughout the seventy different lands where 
Scout organisations had existed Mfore World War II. 
The World Friendship Fund was established and the first 
c^ontribution allocatea to the Philippines. Scouts worked 
at government requests for war service including the 
following: two War Loan Campaigns, for which the gov- 
ernment made available flags and insignia to Units quali- 
fying; General Eisenhower Waste Paper Campaign in 
March and April, resulting in 310,000.000 tons of waste 
paper — General Eisenhower authorized medals and rec- 
ognition for Scouting Units in his name ; the Green 
'Thumb Campaign to grow food for freedom. Senior 
Scouting, including Air Scouting, Explorer Scouting and 
Sea Scouting, enrolled many young men. A new Senior 
Scouting Unit was’ authorised, the Senior Scouting Out- 
fit for DOTS following any or all Senior Programs. 

Beys' Clubs of America, Inc., a national organization of 
Boys Clubs for the development of boys physically, in 
vocational skills and character. Membership: 260 member 


organisations with over 250,000 boy members. Chairman: 
Herbert Hoover. President: William Edwin Hall. Execu- 
tive Director: David W. Armstrong. Headquarters* 881 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 16. Boys’ Clubs of America 
is making plans for a large expansion of services to boys 
and especially to older boys who face new employment 
and recreation problems. 

Broadcasters, National Association of, founded in 1923 
to foster and promote the development of the art of radio 
broadcasting; to protect its members in every lawful and 

J iroper manner from injustices and unjust exactions; to 
osier, encourage and promote laws, rules, regulations, 
customs and practices which will be for the best interest 
of the public and the radio industry. Membership: 870. 
President: Justin Miller. Executive Vice President: A. D. 
Willard. Jr. Secretary-Treasurer: 0. £. Arney, Jr. Head- 
quarters: 1760 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Business and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc. The Na- 
tional Fedorsrtion of founded in 1919 to bring about the 
spirit of cooperation among business and professional 
women of the United States and to extend their oppor- 
tunities and their sense of resiionsibility for social and 
economic conditions. Membership: over 91,000. Presi- 
dent: Margaret A. Hickey. Acting Executive Secretary, 
Olive H. Huston. Headquarters: 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. The Federation’s program for the year be- 
ginning July, 1945, Our World to Build, is a program 
of action for women who work. It is focussed on women’s 
responsibility in politics, in economic development for 
jobs, in employer-employee relations, and toward a world 
of Justice and order. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. has pioneered since its origin in 
1911 to develop a character-building recreational program 
now enjoyed by 840,250 teen-age members With an im- 
pressive record of war service behind them, these girls 
mobilised themselves in 1945 for community service in 
peace. 

"Hi, Neighbor 1" was the special citizenship project 
carried on by Camp Fire Girls during 1945 to celebrate 
the organisation's birthday, an annual custom. In this 
program the girls became better acquainted with the ad- 
vantages and needs of their own neighborhoods. They 
also concentrated on the contributions made to each com- 
munity by different racial backgrounds and foreign lands. 
A Neighborhood Fair provided a grand climax to the "Hi, 
Neighbor I" project. 'This event featured booths exhibit- 
ing "Neighborhood World Treasures," "Dolls of All Na- 
tions," "Service Men’s Souvenirs from World Neighbors," 
and a "Neighborhood Hall of Fame." 

This feeling of world friendship inspired several cere- 
monials held by Camp Fire groups throughout the nation 
to mark the opening of the San Francisco Conference of 
the United Nations A delegation of f^irls presented a 
Treasure Chest of Books for French children to the offi- 
cial representatives of France at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. During the summer the emphasis on interna- 
tional good will was continued through a United Nations 
theme for the camping season. The 1946 birthday project 
is titled "At Home in the World" and will star the vital 
role of the home in building a family of nations. 

On September 18, 1945, thousands of Camp Fire Girls 
observed a national "Share the Food Day'' by eating 
meals typical of the meager diet of war-devastated na- 
tions. Cash savings in food cost were sent to the Edith 
M. Kempthorne Fund for furthering Camp Fire’s inter- 
national friendship program In the Victory Loan Drive 
of 1945 Camp Fire Girls were active in the sale of bonds 
dedicated to occupational therapy for aiding the rehabili- 
tation of the wounded. 

President: Dr. Bernice Baxter. Secretary and Na- 
tional Executive: Miss Martha F. Allen Headquarters: 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 

Cancer Society, Inc., American founded in 1918 for the 
purpose of saving lives from cancer by educating the 
public about the facts of the disease. It does not treat 

S atients, nor administer hospitals, clinics, or laboratories. 

[embership: 1,050, composed largely of leaders in the 
fields of medicine and science. President. Dr. Frank E. 
Adair, Secretary: Dr. Eugene P. Pendergrass. Headquar- 
ters: 850 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. Tlie lay edu- 
cational program is conducted by the Field Army, num- 
bering approx. 300,000 volunteer members. Mrs. Harold 
V. Milligan, National Commander. Highlight of its year’s 
work is the educational and enlistment campain con- 
ducted each April, designated by Congress as "Cancer 
Control Month.*' In 1945 for the first time the Society 
asked the public to support a program of fundamental 
research in the various fields of scientific activities im 
volved in cancer control. The problema range from the 
need for more information on the behavior of normal 
and malignant cells and the differences between them, to 
the problem of devising improved methods of diagnosis 
and treatment. This research will be conducted under 
the direction of the newly formed Committee on Growth 
of the National Research Council of the American Acad- 
emy of -Sciencea. The first allotment of $600,000 has 
been made to this committee. Additional funds will be 
appropriated aa available and aa the committee develops 
recommendations. Service to tilie cancer patient la as- 
sisted by the State divisions of the Society under the 
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Immediate and eonaiitent luperriaion of the local medi- 
cal profesaion. 

Care of European Children, Inc., U.S. Committee for the, 

organiaed July 1, 1040, to bring children from war en- 
Tironment of Europe to homea in the United Statea. The 
organixation haa been reaponaible for some 2,000 chil- 
dren, 6 to 16 yeara old, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, 
representing 15 nationalities, and operates under spe- 
cial immigration procedure authorized by government. It 
aponaora unaccompanied European children not individ- 
ually sponsored by parents or relatives. Program includes 
collection of funds, finding homes, placing children and 
providing for proper care. Honorary President: Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. President: Marshall Field. Act- 
ing Director: Misa M. Ingeborg Olsen. Secretary: Miss 
A^es King Inglis. Treasurer: Jackson Martindell. Head- 
quarters: 216 Fourth Avenue, New York 8, N.Y. 

Chamber Of Commerce, Intemofienal, founded in 1020 
to provide business men and organizations with a con- 
tinuing mechanism for interchange of information, joint 
study, consultation and periodical conference; an organi- 
xation for leadership in the field of international economic 
olicy. Its activities, curtailed during the war, again are 
eing expanded to refocus business viewpoints and en- 
able the Chamber to offer full consultative assistance to 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
Organization und related agencies in the building of a 
solid economic base for peace Membership National Com- 
mittees in 31 countries, affiliated organizations in 18, 
President: Winthrop W. Aldrich of the United States. 
Chairman of the U. S. Associates, which is the re-or|Ean- 
ized group that has replaced the old American Section: 
Philip D. Reed. Executive Director John P. Gregg. 
Headquarters of the I.C.G. 38 Cours Albert Premier, 
Pans 8eme, France. Mam office of the United States As- 
sociates 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. ; Wash- 
ington office: 1615 H Street N.W. 

Chamber of Commerce, United States Junior, an affiliated 
group of young men’s organizations devoted to leadership 
training, civic service and development of active citizen- 
ship. Membership nearing 100,000, with many thousands 
still serving in tlie Armed Forces. Age limits: 21 thru 35. 
The organization was founded lu 1920 and is now func- 
tioning in every state and territory of the United States, 
with associate members in Canada, all Central American 
countries. New Zealand, Australia, Great Britain, Brazil 
and Argentina. Headquarters The LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. President: Henry Kearns. Executive Vice- 
President* Rex McMorris. Its principal activities Avia- 
tion projects, Juvenile, Sports Promotion, Employment 
and Job Training Opportunities for Returned Veterans, 
**llold That Line” Safety Program, designed to reduce 
traffic and industrial accidents, ’’Community Faoe-Lift- 
mg,” a program to beautify and modernize community 
business areas, Public Health Program prepared to co- 
operate with the existing health agencies in the elimina- 
tion of social diseases. Fire Prevention Program designed 
to reduce fire loss in residential and business areas, a 
Governmental Affairs Activity presenting a program to 
stimulate thought and activity by young men upon mat- 
ters of national, state and local importance. The princi- 
pal contribution made by Jaycee participation is Leader- 
ship Training, ”Younj; Men Learning Civic Consciousnesa 
and Responsibility Through Constructive Action.” Na- 
tional magazine. Future. The 1946 Convention to be 
Wd in Milwaukee, Wisconsin June 25 thru 29. 

Chamber of Commerce of tho United States, established 
in 1912, primarily as a vehicle for the expression of na- 
tional business opinion on important economic questions. 
Membership: 2,217 chambers of commerce and trade as- 
sociations, 9,403 individual business men, and 6,353 firms 
and corporations. President. Eric A. Johnston. General 
Manager: Ralph Bradford. Headq^uarters : 1616 H Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.O. The Chamber is centering its 
attention particularly upon reconversion problems. Cham- 
ber spokesmen appeared before congressional committees 
to present a practical business viewpoint on pending leg- 
islation. Twelve service departments are maintained cov- 
ering the main divisions of business activity. Publica- 
tions include the Natxon'e Bueweee, a monthly, Bueineee 
Action, weekly, special legislative bulletins, and com- 
mittee reports. Several special committees, besides the 
regular departmental committees, were engaged during 
the year in studies of important problems. 

Chautauqua Insfifutian, founded in 1874 for religions 
and educational purposes. President: Ralph H. Norton. 
Secretary: Charles E. Peirce. Headquarters: Chautauqua, 
N.Y. A program of music, lectures, and religious services 
is conducted during July and August each year. 

Chemical Society, American, founded in 1870 to ad- 
vance chemistry, chemical research and knowledm. and 
the qualifications and usefulness of chemists; incorpo- 
rated under Act of Congress, 1936. Membership: 48,100. 
President: Bradley Dewey. Secretary: Alden H. Emery. 
Headquarters: 1165 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.O. Tho American Chemical Soeie^ Award m 
Pure Ohomiitry (sponsored by Alpha Ohi Sigma frater- 
nity) to Frederi^ T. Wall: the Borden Award in the 
Chemistry of Milk to Ben H. Mioolet; the Eli Lilly and 
Company Award to Max A. Lauifer. No national moot- 


ings; 12 local meetings in miniature;- 8 regional meet- 
ings. Three new local sections chartered. AOS Educa- 
tional Fund established. 

Child Labor f^mmittee, National, founded in 1004 to 
promote legislation dealing with child labor and related 
subjects, conduct investigations, advise on administration, 
and maintain an information service. Membership : about 
15,000. General Secretary Gertrude Folks Zimand. 
Headquarters: 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Activities in 1945 included promotion of higher stand- 
ards in state child labor and compulsory education laws 
to keep children in school to 16 as a X)ostwar measure; 
field assistance to State groups working for improved 
laws; support of Federal aid to education and other 
measures to provide more and better education; study 
of part-time school and work programs under school su- 
pervision , participation in hearings and conferences on 
Federal and State bills affecting child labor and related 
subjects and in conferences called by the Children’s Bu- 
reau and other Federal agencies to consider postwar 
needs of youth* a public information service, publication 
of a monthly bulletin, pamphlets, leaflets, magazine ar- 
ticles, etc. 

China Society of America, The, founded in 1913 to pro- 
mote friendly relations and a better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and China. Mem- 
bership* 500. President Clark H. Minor. Headquarters 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22. In addition to 
distributing information on China to schools and clubs 
and publishing China magazine, the Society holds dinners' 
and luncheons throughout the year for prominent Chi- 
nese and Americans coming to and from China. 

Christian Endeavor, Infornotionol Society formed in 
1685 to further the training of young people in the Chris- 
tian life, among societies and unions in about 50 evangeli- 
cal denominations in the United States and Canada. Mem- 
bership: approximately 2,000,000. President Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling. Executive Secretary Carroll M. Wright. Head- 
quarters. 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

Christians and Jews, The Notional Conforonco of, founded 
in 1928 to promote justice, amity, understanding, and 
cooperation among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews in 
the United States. Membership, 40,000. Co-Chairmen. Ar- 
thur H. Compton, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Roger W. Straus. 
President. Everett R. Clinchy. National Headquarters. 
881 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The Conference 
sponsors a program of education in churches, schools, 
military training centers, and all types of community or- 
ffanizations. It sponsors Religious News Service, an ob- 
jective news gathering and dispensing agency which pro- 
vides news releases and feature materials for newspapers 
and journals. It has 65 regional and city offices und 300 
Round Tables in various population centers. 

Churches, The World Council of, established as a pro- 
visional committee after tlie world conferences at Oxford 
and Edinburgh in 1937 to unite the churches of the world 
on the federal principle for cooperative service and the 
promotion of Christian unity. Menibersiiip 90 denomi- 
nations in 30 countries. Vice-Chairmen . Dr. Marc Boeg- 
ner. Archbishop S. Germanos, Dr. John R. Mott. General 
Secretary Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Geneva; Assistant 
General Secretaries: Rev. Oliver S. Tomkins, London; Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper, New York. Headquarters: 17 Route 
de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland; 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 10, 21 Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.0.1. The American Section meets in New York City 
on the first Tuesday in December. A Department of Re- 
construction and Inter-Church Aid for the churches of 
Europe has been set up in Geneva. 

CilnEwis National Committoo, Inc. (formerly Citizens 
Emergency Committee on Nondefense Expenditures, Inc.), 
organized in July, 1941, to keep the public informed with 
respect to legislative proposals and administrative pro- 
cedures, to assist Congress and other public officials in 
their effort to advance the economic welfare of the coun- 
try, and to coordinate the public demand for efficient and 
adequate but prudent government. Chairman: John W. 
Hanes. Executive Secretary: Kenneth L. Pray Head- 
quarters: 2688 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.O. 

City Mana 9 ers’ Association, The Intarnatienal, founded in 
1914 to aid in the improvement of local government ad- 
ministration and to increase the proficiency of city man- 
agers. Membership: 900. President. J. R. French. Head- 
quarters: 1313 East 60 Street. Chicago. 111. Recent pub- 
lications include The Municipal Year Book 1945, Govern- 
mental Data for Small Couneil-Manaffer Oitiee, Planning 
for Poetwar Municipal Servieegf and Monthly Adminietra- 
two Reporte for Cities. Also publishes Public Manage- 
ment, a monthly journal; issues the ‘’Municipal Manage- 
ment Series” consisting of eight practical manual! ; and 
conducts in-service iri^ning courses and a management 
information service. 

Civil Liberties Union, American, founded in 1920 to 
maintain the Bill of Rights for everybody, without excep- 
tion. Membenhip: 6.000. Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee: Prof. ETdward A. Ross. Chairman of the Board 
S/ Haynes Holmes. Director: Roger 

S* .®’**‘*^ Avenue, New York, 

N. Y. The Union continued during 1945 its intervention 
in court eases involving civil rights, in admintoatiTe 
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pTAetioei And mlhuni, and in lefislAtion. Pnblicationi in- 
dud^ the yearly report. Liberty on the Some Front, the 
Oivd Libertxee Quarterly, Toward An International BiU 
of Rigkte, and other pamphlets of current interest in 
civil liberties. . , . , . - 

Civil Service Reform Leoawe, Notional, founded in 1881 
to improve and extend the merit system in the public 
service. Membership, ^000. President: Nicholas Kelley. 
Executive Secretary; H. Eliot Kaplan. Headquarters: 67 
West 44th Street. New York 18, N.Y. In 1945 the League 
fought political interference with appointments in Federal 
war agencies, discouraged excessive expansion in Federal 
agencies. The sub-committees on Veteran Preference and 
on Demobilisation and Reorganisation of the Civil Serv- 
ice, of the League’s National Committee on Post-War 
Civil Service Problems issued reports based on their 
studies of these problems. The sub-committee on Public 
Employer-Employee Relations carried on an intensive 
stuay preparatory to submission of its report. The League 
continues to give advisory services with respect to prob- 
lems of administration, interpretation and enforcement 
of merit system laws to public personnel agencies and 
administrative officials. ^ ^ 

Civiton International, nonprofit association of individual 
Oivitan Clubs, now in its 26th year extending from Can- 
ada throughout the United States and to Mexico, whose 

S urpose is best explained by the motto, Builders of Good 
litizenship. Objectives are: (1) Building of good citizen- 
ship and promotion of international good will, (2) loyal 
support of our governments in peace and in war. (8) 
curbing of crime, (4) public safety and accident preven- 
tion, (5) fostering of all procedures designed to elimi- 
nate communicable diseases and improve the public 
health, (6) assistapce to youth in all ways calculated to 
reduce juvenile delinquency and to inculcate in them 
practical incentives to be good citizens, and (7) rehabili- 
tation of returning World War II veterans. 

President: LeRoy D. Sauer, 42 North Main Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio; President-Elect J. Edward Bailey, 
American Building, Richmond, Virginia; Immediate Past 
President: L. II. Gibson, 513 American Building, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Vice-Presidents; Oby T. Brewer, P. O 
Box 1663, Atlanta, Georgia, and Oliver J. Swan, Hotel 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Secretary. Rudolph T. Hubbard, 
1525-27 Comer Building, Birmingham, Alabama Treas- 
urer: H. S. Strawn, 183 W. Fourth, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Judge Advocate* William F. Parker, 610 In- 

S raham Building, Miami, Florida. 8gt-At-Arma, Robert 
. Ward, Watts Building, Binningham, Alabama Chap- 
lain: Dr. Herbert Spaugh, 528 Moravian Lane, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Official publication. The Civitan, pub- 
lished monthly except July. Headquarters; 1625-27 
Comer Building, Birmingham, Ala. 

Common Council for American Unity, founded in 1819 to 
continue work begun by the U 8 Committee on Public 
Information; it became an independent organization in 
1921, and its name was changed from Foreign Language 
Information Service to Common Council for American 
Unity in 1940. The nurposc of the Council is to help cre- 
ate unity and mutual understanding among the American 
people; to overcome intolerance and discrimination be- 
cause of foreign birth or descent, race or nationality, and 
to help the foreign-born and their children to solve their 
special problems of adjustment. Executive Director: Read 
Lewis. Headquarters 20 West 40th Street, New York 
Ci^ Publication: Common Ground, a quarterly magazine. 

Composers and Conductors, The National Association for 
American, founded in 1933 by the late Henry Hadley to 
advance the interest of the American Composer and the 
American Conductor and to secure a hearing for serious 
works of merit. Leon Barzin, President. Membership in 
every state; headquarters, 15 West 67th St., New York 
City. The Association presents a series of six Sunday 
evening concerts at the Times Hall, 240 West 43rd Street 
during the season 1945—46, a series of afternoon musi- 
eales at the Henry Hadley Studio, 15 West 67th Street, 
and a concert at the Waldorf-Astoria. In addition to 
regular meetings there are conferences of member com- 
posers with PuDlishers, Radio and Recording representa- 
tives; and a series of Musical Films were shown, featuring 
scores by American composers, at the Museum of Modern 
Art. The Association includes in its activities the publica- 
tion of scores bv composer members and cooperates with 
the leading orchestras, broadcasting stations, recording 
companies and publishers in the promotion of American 
music. In 1944-^5, reading rehearsals of American com- 
positions were presented on Friday afternoons over Sta- 
tion W.N.Y.O. Prizes offered for compositions especially 
adapted to young musicians, consist of (a) Solo String 
with Orchestra; (b) Solo Wood Wind with Orchestra; 
(c) Solo brass or percussion with Orchestra — ^prizes of 
100.00 each, a broadcast performance publication and 
istribution. 

The Henry Hadley Memorial Library, Ourator, John 
Tasker Howard, boused in the American section of the 
Music Division of the New York Public Library at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, contains a complete file 
of American works in the larger forms, available for 
examination by conductors and soloists. Various awards 
and dtaBoai are given annually by the Aasoeiation lor 


outstanding service to American music. Among the recipi- 
ents of the Henry Hadley medal, the highest award, are 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Dr. Howard Hanson and Gene 
Buck. 

Composers, Inc., The League of, founded in 1928 to 
further the works by living composers of all nationalities, 
as well as to help composers by commissions for new 
works and general promotion of their compositions. Exec- 
utive Chairman : Mrs. Arthur M. Reis. Headquarters : 180 
West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. The Jjeague publishes 
a quarterly magazine. Modern Mueic, the only critical 
magazine in this country devoted to contemporary music. 
The League of Composers season includes concerts, opera 
and broadcasts, and commissions new works for other 
organizations. The League has laid particular emphasis 
on introducing young modern composers to a New York 

S ublic, having commissioned sixty American composers 
uring the past years, A group of young composers this 
season were elected to a Program Committee and will 
be in charge of the New York concerts. A work commis- 
sioned by the League for orchestra and voice will be writ- 
ten by Lukas Foss and will receive its first performance 
within the year. 

Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., National, founded in 
1937 to enable consumers and retailers to work out to- 
gether their mutual problems. Members: American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, American Home Economics 
Association, National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, National Council of Jewish Women, 
American Retail Federation, National Association of 
Food Chains, National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
National Retail Furniture Asbociation, Retail Credit In- 
stitute of America. Associate Members. National Better 
Business Bureau, Illinois Federation of Retail Associa- 
tions, Pennsylvania Retailers’ Association. Chairman 
Theodore B. Griffith. Managing Director Roger Wolcott 
Headquarters. 8 West 40th Street, New York City. The 
National Retail Furniture Association and the Retail 
Credit Institute of America joined the Council during 
the year. The number of retail subscribers also increased 
substantially. New publications issued during 1945 in- 
clude A Study of Labeling, Suggeehone on How to Set 
Up a Local Ooneumer-Hetailer Council, Budding Sound 
Consumer- Bueme/ta Relations. The Eighth Annual Re- 
port. Other publications include JTow Informative Labels 
Help You Stretch Tour Dollars, Looking at Clothing and 
Textde Labels, Federal and State Laws Affecting Label- 
ing and The Grade Labeling of Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables The NCICC iVeu'S is published monthly High 
schools, colleges and State departments of education lo- 
cated in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and Canada, requested Council publications 
during the year. In comparison with the previous year, 
the number of high schools using Council material in- 
creased 15 per cent. 

Consumers League, National, founded in 1899 to awaken 
consumer responsibility for conditions under which goods 
are made and distributed, and through investigation, edu- 
cation, and legislation to promote fair labor standards; 
this includes State and Federal minimum wage laws, Child 
labor legislation, social security measures, limitation of 
hours of work for women, proper enforcement of labor 
laws. Membership. 15,000, including State and National 
Leagues President. Alice Hamilton, MD.; Chairman ol 
the Board Everett Moore Baker Headquarters: 848 En 
giueers Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Consumers^ Resoarch, Inc., founded as the Consumers’ 
Club m 1927 and incorporated in 1929 to provide un- 
biased information and counsel on goods bought by the 
nltimate consumer Number of Bubscribers 50,000 Pres- 
ident and Technical Director* F. J. Schlink. Secretary* 
Clark C. Willoer. Headquarters. Washington, N. J. The 
monthly issues of Oonsumere' Research Bulletin (and an 
annual cumulative issue of about 200 pages) present the 
findings of CR’s tests on washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, and many other new electrical 
appliances, rating them by brand name as Recommended, 
Intermediate, or Not Recommended on the basis of com-, 
parative performance. Tn addition, there are numerous* 
discussions of the outstanding features of the 1946 auto- 
mobiles, of important matters connected with the design 
and equipment of the home, as -well as analyses of a wide 
range of household cleaning preparations and detergents. 
Monthly features are a "Oonsumers’ Observation Post” 
and ratings of motion pictures and phonograph records. 

Consumer’s Union of United States, Inc., founded in 
1936 as a nonprofit research agency which carries on 
both technical and economic studies, the results of which 
are published in the monthly Consumer Reports and the 
weekly Bread rf Butter, to provide guidance for ultimate 
consumers. Membership* 100,000. President: Oolston E. 
Warne. Editor* Madeline Ross. Secretary* Harold Aaron. 
Director; Arthur Kallet. Headquarters: 17 Union Square 
West, New York, N. Y. Consumer’s Union is testing and 
reporting on new electrical and mechanical products — 
including radios, automobiles, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, pressure cookers, etc. — in 
addition to its usual reports on foods, textiles, drugs, cos- 
metics and other consumer goods In addition, it is fea- 
turing articles on hsalth and medicine. 
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Coepcrativ* LMi 0 U« of Hi« U.S.A., Th«, founded in 1916 
BB a national educational federation of consumer coopera* 
tivea devoted to the extension of the consumer coopera- 
tive owned business enterprises. Membership: 1,600,000 
in 22 affiliated regional and national associations. Presi- 
dent’ Murray D. Lincoln. General Secretary: E. B. Bow- 
en. Headquarters: 843 South Dearborn, Ohicago 4; 726 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.O.; 167 West 12 
St., New York City 11. The 14th Biennial Congress of The 
Cooperative League reported that there were two and a 
half million American families who are members of con- 
sumer and purchasing cooperatives, doing a business esti- 
mated at $800,000,000. The cooperatives are growing fast, 
the League declared, but war conditions have brought 
serious problems. At the close of 1944 more than 150 
mills, factories, and oil refineries were owned by the co- 
ops producing goods for distributors through wholesale 
and retail cooperatives. 

Ccrtton Moniifactursrs, National Association of, founded 
in 1854 for service to cotton mills and rayon weaving 
mills in the northeastern section of the United States. 
Membership: about 450. President: Uussell T. Fisher. 
Headquarters: 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. Student 
Honor Medals awarded in various textile schools an- 
nually. 

Credit Men, National Association of, founded In 1896 as 
a nonprofit ihhking organization of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and bankers affiliated for the promotion of whole- 
some business by maintaining a sound credit structure. 
Membership: 23,000. President' Robert L. Simpson. Ex- 
ecutive Manager Henry II Heimann. Headquarters. 
One Park Avenue, New York City 16 

Credit Union National Association, Inc., founded 1934 to 
organize and service the credit unions in the United 
States and* Canada. Membership 63 Jieagues serving 4,- 

000. 000 members. President’ R A West, Managing Di- 
rector, Thomas W Doig. Headquarters 1342 East Wash- 
ington Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. Canadian credit 
unions were accepted to membership in 1940, and the 
Leagues include eight in Canada The eleventh annual 
meeting will be held m May, 1946 

Daughters of the American Revolution, National Socioty 
of, founded in 1890 for historical, educational and patri- 
otic purposes. Membership in 1945, about 145,000 mem- 
bers in 2,570 chapters Mrs Julius Y. Talmadge, President 
General, Administration Bldg , 1720 D Street, N.W , 
Washington, D C 

Society’s headquarters are located in Washington, D C , 
comprising one city block, including Memorial Continen- 
tal Hall, a building of state rooms with auditorium seat- 
ing 1600: Administration Building, housing Society’s 
offices; and Constitution Hall, an auditorium seating 
4,000 — acclaimed concert hall of the city. 

Society’s record of War Work: From DAR War 
Fund — collected from voluntary contributions by mem- 
bers during period of war. Over $400,000 00 expended 
from this fund, through the American Red Gross, for the 
purchase of equipment for the Blood Plasma Program, 

1. e. 88 Mobile Blood Plasma Units, located in various 
cities; 18 stationary Blood Donor Centers, located in 
cities throughout the United States’ Station Wagons, 
Sedans, Trucks, Canteens, Sterilizer, Heater and Equip- 
ment 

For the US Army Wired Program Distribution Sys- 
tem at Vaughan General Hospital at Hines, III , $61,- 
200.00; 5 station, individual selective head-set equip- 
ment, for 2,500 bed patients 

For the U S. Navy 3 Mobile Photo-fluorographic Units 
(auto trailer) for U S. Navy Medical Corp.n, 7 portable 
X-Ray units for hospital ships; 3 field ambulances; $56,- 
682.00 

For the U. S. Public Health Service Hospitals* — 33 
Mills Sono-Vision Projectors (Portable Motion Picture 
Machines) at $670 each — $18,810 00. 

Steel encased Hammond Electric Organ for Aircraft 
Carrier, $1,600 00; triptychs (art altar pieces for Armed 
Forces) $2,000 00; metal body locaters — 28, purchased 
by Junior D A R. — $0,800 00. 

In addition, as war work* War Bonds and stamps 
subscribed, $156,804,848.09; Buddy Bags made for serv- 
icemen 40,000; L.O.I. — 82 ships sponsored by Society: 
Post War Employment program launched for personnel 
of L 0 1. Ships. 

The Society has 24 active national committees cover- 
ing patriotic, educational and historical fields. Most im- 
portant among these is the Approved Schools program, to 
which $77,640.00 was subscribed in 1945, whereby 14 
mountain schools are assisted by DAR funds. Two of 
these schools in the southern mountains are entirely 
owned and operated by the D A.R. 

Patriotic eaucation for better citizenship is furthered 
by the Society in aiding under-privileged youths of all 
races, creeds and color. The Junior American Citizens 
Clubs, Girl Home Makers, Good Citizenship Pilgrims, 
and the mountain schools as mentioned above, are all 
examples. 

The DAS Manual for CUizenohip, first published in 
1921, printed in English and translated in 17 other 
languages, has been widely distributed. To date over 
7,000,000 copies hare been distributed to new citizens. 


The principal historic project at present is the So- 
ciety's undertaking to finance the building of the Bell 
Tower to house the Bells of the great carillon at Valley 
Forge, Pa. This tower is being subscribed by donations 
from members by recording names on metal plates to be 
placed in the Tower of all American patriots, from the 
American Revolutionary War, througn and including 
World Wars I and II. 

Official publications of the Society, namely, the Na- 
tional Defenae Newa and the National Hiatoneal Maga- 
zinOt bring these activities and others to the attention of 
members and friends. 

Daughters of Union Votorans Of The Civil War, 1861- 
1865, Inc., organized in 1885 to perpetuate the memory 
and loyalty of their fathers. It is affiliated with the 
Grand Army of the Republic and kindred orders; the 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense; and 
the Women’s Interests Section, Public Relations, War 
Department. During the past year, ending Oct. 1, the 
National organization gave $1,900.00 to the Grand Army 
of the Republic; added $425 00 to their Scholarship 
Fund at Lincoln Memorial University; and sent $11,- 
000.00 to the American Bed Cross for Clubmobile Serv- 
ice Fund. In addition, members contributed to State and 
local defense projects, educational scholarships and Red 
Cross activities. The National President elected October 
3, 1945, is Mrs. Emma R. McLaughlin, 2147 Marshall 
Ave., Elm Grove, West Virginia The organization owns 
its Headquarters, 1326 18th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.G., which is the permanent residence of the National 
Treasurer. Present membership, 35,000. 

Democracy, Council for, founded in August, 1940; a 
social action group for the defense hnd extension of 
democracy. Chairman, Board of Directors, Raymond 
Swing; President, Ernest Angell; Executive Director, 
James E. Greer; Assistant Director, Warren Brown. Na- 
tional Board of Directors (150 members). Headquarters. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City. A non-political, 
non-partisan group, the Council’s aim is to stimulate citi- 
zen participation m action to meet the issues of democ- 
racy. It uses radio, visual aids, news releases, pamphlets, 
speakers and a semi-montiily bulletin to achieve this pur- 
pose. It specializes in program planning for and assist- 
ance to already organized groups. 

Democratic Action, Union for, founded May 10, 1041, 
to carry on a two-front fight for democracy, at home and 
abroad, to oppose totalitarianism in all forms, to organize 
American liberals to give progressive meaning to the 
sacrifices made in the war against fascism. Membership 
10,000 Chairman Dr. Rcinhold Niebuhr, National Di- 
rector, James Loeb, Jr., Headquarters, 619 13 St. N.W. 
Washington, D.O. 

Dental Association, American, founded in 1859 for edu- 
cational purposes. Membership* about 60,000 President 
Walter H. Scherer. General Secretary; Ilarrv B. Pinney 
Headquarters* 222 East Superior Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois The 1944 meeting was held in Chicago, Illinois. See 
Dentistry. 

Dietetic Association, Tho Amoricon, founded in 1017. Its 
objective is to improve the nutritional status of human 
beings, to bring about closer cooperation among dietitians 
and between dietitians and workers in allied fields, and 
to improve conditions and raise the standards of dietary 
work. Membership* 7,600. President* Mrs Bessie Brooks 
West. Executive Secretary. Gladys E. Hall. Headquar- 
ters. 620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago II, Illinois 

Documontalion ’ Institute, Tho American, founded in 1937 
for the promotion and development of documentation in 
scholarly and scientific fields 'The Institute was organized 
as a nonprofit corporation, with members nominated by 
scholarly and scientific agencies. President* Watson Davis 
Secretary. Helen M Davis. Headquarters* Science Serv- 
ice Building, 1719 N Street, N.W . Washington 6, D C 
The annual meetings are scheduled tor Jan. 81, 1946, and 
Jan 30, 1947, in Washington, D.O. 

Dogs for Dofsnso, Inc., founded in January, 1942, for 
the procurement of dogs for the Armed Forces of the 
United States. President, H. I. Caesar; Secretary, Mrs. 
Wm. H. Long, Jr Headquarters* 22 East 60th Street, 
New York City 22. Since its inception tho organization 
has delivered, without expense, thousands of dogs to the 
Armed Forces and is now assisting in the replacement of 
surplus dogs. 

Eagles, Fraternal Order of, a fraternal and beneficial 
Order founded in 1898. Membership, 1,000,000. Grand 
Worthy President: Edward F. Poss Managing Organ- 
izer. M. L. Brown Chief Auditor* John A. Abel. Finan- 
cial Advisor* E. J. Balsiger. Grand Secretary: Chas. C. 
Guenther. Headquarters: Kansas City, Missouri. The 
Order has 150,000 members in Military Service, with 
1272 subordinate units purchasing $27,000,000 in War 
Bonds 

East and West Association, The, organized in 1941, and 

devoted to new and better understanding between peoples 
through mutual knowledge President: Pearl S. Buck. 
Secretary: Albert H. Walsh. Headquarters: 40 East 49 
Street, New York City. During 1945, the Association ar- 
ranged and conducted forums and courses on the peoples 
of the world in New York, Philadelphia, Springfield 
(Mass.), Detroit, Chicago, Boston, South Bend, etc. It 
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hHB Hiao arranfed special institutes for librarians and 
touclien. It continues to publish study outlines, picture 
]>ortiolios about Tarious peoples and reading lists. It has 
introduced a new character, Johnny Everyman, into reg- 
ularly appearing comic books. A new dramatic unit whicli 
tours ^e country, the Living Chinese Theatre, has been 
established. The Open Door, sponsored by forty minis- 
ters and rabbis, mediates cases of discrimination arising 
from race, color or religion. 

iconemlc Association, American, founded in 1886 to 
encourage research, thought and discussion, and issue 
pubications. Membershm: 4,159 members; 1,764 sub- 
scribers. President. I. L. Sharfman. Managing Editor of 
American Economic Seview: Paul T. Homan. Secretary- 
Treasurer and Editor of Proeeedinge, James Washington 
Bell. Headquarters: Northwestern University, Evanston, 
111. Chief pajpers for the annual meeting in January. 1946, 
Cleveland, O., published in Proeeedxngt, deal with the 
problem of **full employment,'* American economy in the 
interwar period, postwar labor relations, monetary policy, 
changing structure of the American economy, problems 
of foreijpi areas, new frontiers in economic thought, post- 
war shipping policy, monopoly and competition, postwar 
railroad problems, international investment, recent de- 
velopments in public utility regulation, international car- 
tels. A quarterly journal, the American Economic Review 
covers a wide range of economic subjects of vital and 
current importance. A Directory, with annual supple- 
ments, contains a special-purpose, “who’s who" account 
of members, together with classification by fields of sub- 
ject matter and geographical location. An information 
booklet is also published. The Association is affiliated with 
the American Council of Learned Societies and the So- 
cial Science Research Council. 

Economic Devolopmont, Committee for, an independent, 
nonpolitical, nonprofit corporation organized by American 
businessmen in 1942 to hmp commerce and industry make 
Its maximum contribution towards maintaining high levels 
of productivity and employment in the postwar period. To 
carry forward this obiective two divisions have been or- 
ganised: fl) the Field Development Division (Marion B. 
Folsom. Cnairman) which is to stimulate and encourage 
company-by-company planning in communities through- 
out the nation^ and (2) the Research Division (Ralph E. 
Flanders, Chairman) which has initiated studies into the 
broad problems of government and business, seeking to 
establish those principles needed in the creation of "cli- 
mate* ' favorable to business expansion. There are at pres- 
ent 2,200 community committees. It is estimated that be- 
tween 40 and 50 thousand business men are cooperating 
with the work of the C.E.D. Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees: Paul G. Hoffman. Executive Director. C. Scott 
Fletcher. Director of Information: P. D. Fahnestock. 
Headquarters: 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. See 
Taxation under Postwar. 

Economic Entomologists, American Association of, founded 
in 1889 to promote the study and to advance the science 
of entomology, and to publish the Journal of Economic 
Entomology, etc. Membership: 1,751. President: D. L. 
Van Dine. Secretary. Ernest N. Cory. Headquarters: 
College Park, Md. The 1945 meeting was held in Dallas, 
Texas. 

Economic Rosoorch, Inc., National Bwroau of, founded in 
1920 to encourage investigation, research and discovery, 
and the application of knowledge to the well-being of 
mankind; and in particular to conduct exact and impar- 
tial investigations in the field of economic, sociaL and 
industrial science. Membership: 27 members of the Board 
of Directors. President. Shepard Morgan. Executive Di- 
rector,: William J. Carson. Director of Research, Arthur 
F. Buris. Headquarters. 1819 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Seven publications were issued in 1945 dealing 
with production and productivity, national income, capiUd 
formation, business financing, business cycles, etc. 

Education, American Council on, a council of national 
educational associations, organizations having related in- 
terests, approved educational institutions, State depart- 
ments of education, and city school systems; founded in 
193 8 as a center of cooperation and coordination in the 
field of education. Membership: 840 organisations and 
institutions. President George F. Zook. Chairman: Alex- 
ander J Stoddard. Headquarters: 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D.O. The (jouncil acts as liaison agency 
between educational institutions and the government, 
and as a dearing house for information and the exchange 
of opinion. Since the cessation of hostilities it has inau- 
gurated several postwar projects for the expansion of 
educational facilities and the improvement of educational 
programs. The Council publishes reports of its research 
projects, other monographs, psychological tests, and a 
quarterly journal. The Educational Record, 

Education Association of the United States, Notional 
(N.E.A.), founded in 1857 to advance the interests of the 
teaching profession, promote the welfare of children, and 
foster the education of all the people. Membership: 881,- 
606. President: Mr. F. L. Schagle. Executive Secretary: 
Willard E. Givens. Headquarters: 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washin^n 6, D.O. See Education. 

Education PMlowship, Amorican (formerly Progressive 
Education Association), ineorjiorated in 1944 to develop 


and promote progressive principleo of education through 
local chapter organizations, field conferences, preparation 
and distribution of educational materials, a Service Cen- 
ter for members, and publication of a journal, Progreeewe 
Eduoatxon, Membership: about 8,000. Director: vinal H. 
Tibbetts. Headquarters: 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 10. See Education. 

Educatien-Recreotion Council, Notional, a conference body 
of national agencies associated for the purpose of ex- 
changing information and studying common problems, 
founued in 1983. Membership: 24 private and 11 Fed- 
eral agencies. Chairman: Miss Norma J. Sims. Vice- 
Chairman: G. Ott Romney. Secretary: E. Umer Good- 
man. 

Electrical Engineers, American Institute of, founded in 
1884 for the advancement of the theory and practice of 
electrical engineering and allied arts and sciences, and 
maintenance of high professional standing among its mem- 
bers. Membership: 24,600. President: W. E. Wickenden. 
Secretary: H. H. Henline. Headquarters: 38 West 89th 
Street, New York City. 1946 conventions. New York City, 
January 21-26; Detroit, Mich., June 24-28; Seattle, 
Wash., during week of August 26-30. 1946 District 
Meetings: Buffalo, N.T., Asheville, N.C., Ban Antonio, 
Tex., and Fort Wayne. Ind. 

Elks. Benevolent cmd Protective Order of, a fraternal 
organization founded in 1868. Membersl^: 760,000. 
Grand Exalted Ruler: Wade H. Kraner: Grand Secre- 
tary: J. E. Masters. Headquarters: Elks National Memo- 
rial Building, Chicago, 111. A National War Commission 
is working out detailed plans for the rehabilitation of 
veterans. The Order maintains at Bedford, Va., a home 
for aged and indigent members. An Elks National Foun- 
dation Fund aids crippled children, tubercular patients, 
and grants scholarships. Expenditures for charitable and 
welfare purpos^ exclusive of war bonds and funds for 
the use of tne war Commission, amounted to almost $4,- 
000^000 in 1945. The national journal is The Elks Maga- 
zine, 

English Institute, The, founded in 1939 to afford an op- 
portunity for mature scholars in the field of English to 
meet together in a series of informal conferences to dis- 
cuss questions of literary and philological research. Chair- 
man: Ernest Hunter Wright. Secretary. James L. Clif- 
ford, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York. 
Selected papers read at the sessions are published in the 
English Institute Annual. The next session will be held 
at Columbia University, September 9-13, 1946. 

Engli»h*Sp«aking Union of tho Unitod States, founded in 
1920 to draw together in the bond of comradeship the 
English-speaking people of the world. It cooperates with 
the English-Speaking Union of the British Empire, Dart- 
mouth House, London. Membership: about 15,000. Head- 

3 uarters: 19 East 54th Street, New York City. President: 

ames R. A^ell. Chairman: Henry J. Fisher. Treasurer: 
Charles A. Wight. General Secretary: Mrs. W. Henry 
France. 

Ethnological Society, Amorican, founded in 1842. The So- 
ciety meets regularly at the American Museum of Natural 
History for lectures and discussions of scientific work 
and problems in anthropology. It publishes a monograph 
series of anthropological and linguistic researches. Mem- 
bership. 252. President’ Marian W. Smith. Secretary. 
Esther S. Goldfrank, Columbia University, New York 
Oi^. See Smithsonian Institution. 

Kugonics Socloty, Inc., Amorican, founded in 1926 to pro- 
mote education and social action relating to eugenics. 
Membership: 500. President and acting executive officer: 
Dr. Maurice A. Bigelow. Secretary. Chauncey Belknap. 
Headquarters: 1790 Broadway, New Y'ork 19, N.Y. 

Exchange Club, Tho Nafienal, founded in 1911 for the 
purpose of educating, improving, and developing the 
capabilities of the members of the clubs chartered by this 
corporation and of the citizens of the communities, mu- 
nicipalities, and states in which such clubs are chartered. 
Membership 40,000. National President: Dr. Stewart 
W. McClelland, National Secretary: Herold M. Harter, 
Headquarters . 335 Superior Street. Toledo, Ohio. As an 
educational service, the Club publishes an official, month- 
ly publication. The Exchangite. This magazine reaches 
the individual members of all Exchange Clubs and car- 
ries material that is used by Exchange Clubs locally in 
presenting the general educational program to the public. 

Farm Bureou Feduration, American, organized in 1920 to 
meet and solve the pressing economic problems of agri- 
culture. Membership: 900,000. President. Edward A. 
O'Neal. Secretary-Treasurer: R. B. Corbett. Headquar- 
ters; 68 East Washington, Chicago, 111. Since its incep- 
tion, the Federation has labored to further such projects 
as adequate farm prices, better farm-to-market roads; 
Adequate credit facilities; freedom of competition among 
transportation agencies; solution of problems of irriga- 
tion; adequate appropriations for the Forest Service; de- 
velopment of rural youth urograms. 

Form Chemurgic Council, National, organized in 1934, to 
advance the industrial use of American farm products 
through applied science. Membership: 4,000. President: 
Wheeler McMillen. Secretary: Ernest L. Little. Head- 
quarters: 50 West Broad Tower, Columbus, Ohio. East- 
ern Office 850 FUth Ave., N.Y.O. Southwestern Office, 
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Ohamber of Oommerco Bldff., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
The Council has scheduled many meetings for 1946. 

Farmer Cooperafives, National Council of, founded in 
1929 to serve, represent, and coordinate, nationally, the 
program and efforts of fanners’ cooperative purchasing 
and marketing associations. Membership: 4,600 associa- 
tions. President: Homer L. Brinkley. Executive Secre- 
tary: John H. Davis. Headquarters, 1731 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The regular meeting of Coun- 
cil delegates from all parts of the nation will he held in 
Chicago. Jan. 7-11, 1946. ^ ... 

' Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union off Amwica. 
founded in 1902, and generally known as the National 
Farmers Union, is devoted to assuring security of farm 
families on the land, in an economy of abundance brought 
about by a free exchange of goods and services. Farmers' 
Union works in the fields of education, legislation, and 
cooperatives to improve the position of family farmers. 
Membership* 165,000 President. James G. Patton. Vice- 
president . Herb Rolph. Secretary-Treasurer: Emil Loriks. 
Headquarters: 3501 E. 46th Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 

Federal Union, inc., founded 1939, was incorporated in 
1940 as a non-profit educational membership association 
to promote “education in the basic principles of federal 
union as exemplified in the Constitution of the United 
States -with a view to attaining world order by a federal 
union of democratic peoples.” President; Clarence K. 
Streit Secretary, Brice Toole Headquarters. 700 Ninth 
St. N W , Washington 1, D C. The association at its 
fifth annual national convention, Pittsburgh, Pa , Nov. 
16-18, 1945, decided to concentrate in 1946 on the pub- 
lication of a new monthly pournnl of opinion and dis- 
cussion to be edited by Mr. Streit. It wiU be a clearing- 
liouHe, among other things, for all important develop- 
ments in thought and action throughout the world in the 
problem of securing liberty and peace in the atomic age 
through world government. The U.S Treasury has ruled 
that contributions to Federal Union are deductible from 
taxable income, iMcause of the educational character of 
its activity. 

Fiald Sarvica, Amarican, a volunteer ambulance service 
on active duty with Allied troops overseas, with men and 
vehicles evacuating battle wounded in the Italian, French, 
and Burma theaters Enlistments are open to men in 
limited service classifications of Selectne Service. The 
American Field Service was originally organized at the 
start of World War 1 and served throughout that conflict 
with the French Armies. In 1939 the ambulance service 
was actively reorganized The renewed Service was sent 
to France where it served until the German occupation. 
In 1941, in answer to a request from General Wavell, the 
volunteer ambulance corps was assigned to British forces 
in the Middle East, where it was attached to Montgom- 
ery’s Eighth Army and Fighting French forces As a re- 
sult of the work done by the AFS m the Desert campaign, 
a contingent was assigned to British and Indian forces 
at the Burma front in 1943 During 1944 they served 
in the Imphal sector and along the Tiddim and Tamu 
roads. Following the invasion of Italy, the units which 
had served in the Middle East were transferred to Italy 
and attached to the Eighth and Fifth Armies. They served 
there in every major engagement including the battle of 
Gassino and thioughout the Anzio beachhead operations. 
During 1944 another new unit was formed and is now 
serving with the French Army in France. Headquarters. 
60 Beaver Street, New York. N Y 

January, 1945, one AFS Ambulance Car Company 
was transferred from the Italian theater to operate un- 
der the command of Montgomery’s 21 Army Group in 
Holland and Germany. They were among the first units 
into Belsen Concentration Camp and worked there until 
its final destruction by Allied-set fire. The AFS French 
units participated in Southern France and VogecFAlsace 
campaigns, crossing the Rhine into Germany with the 
First French Army The Burma units o])cratcd throughout 
that entire campaign through victory at Rangoon. They 
continued their work until repatriation to the States m 
November 1945. A member of this unit was awarded the 
George Medal, highest honor accorded by the King to a 
non-British civilian. In World War 1 1 the American 
Field Service suffered a casualty rate of 14%, and has 
been honored by every division and army they’ve served 
including the U S. 5th Army AFS is to continue on as a 
peacetime organization. After World War I it instituted 
a program of French-American exchange scholarship, and 
again this program is to be carried on This time it is 
expected the scholarship will include men of all Allied na- 
tions that AFS has served. 

Fire Protection Association, Notional, founded in 1896 to 
promote the science and improve the methods of fire pro- 
tection and prevention, to obtain and circulate informa- 
tion, and to secure the cooperation of its members in estab- 
lishing saferaards against fire loss. Membership* 10,262. 
President* Richard E. Vernor General Manager: Percy 
Bugbee. Headquarters. 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 
Mass. See Pikb Protection. 

Fire Underwriters, Notional Beard of, an educational, 
factual, and engineering organization founded in 1866 
and supported by the capital stock fire insurance business. 
Membership: 208. President: F. A. Ohristensen. General 


Manager: W. E. Mallalieu. Headquarters: 86 John Street, 
New York City. The 1946 meeting will be hold May 23 
in New York City. 

Food Technologista, Tho Institute of, established in 1939 
to provide a professional organization which will facilitate 
interchange of ideas, stimulate and promulgate the results 
of research and work in the application of science to the 
food industry, and encourage the development of food 
technology as a profession. Membership, about 2,000. 
President: F. W. Tanner. Secretary -Treasurer : George J. 
Hucker, Geneva, New York. R^ional sections have oeen 

? ranted charters in Southern California, Northern Cali- 
ornia, New England, St. Louis, New York, Florida, Great 
Lakes, Western New York and Chicago. 

Foreign Policy Association, Inc., founded in 1018 to carry 
on research and educational activities to aid in the under- 
standing and constructive development of American for- 
eign policy. Membership: 80,000. President Frank Boss 
McCoy. Secretary. Dorothy F. I.ieet. Headquarters: 22 
East 38 Street, New York City. The Association publishes 
a weekly BulUt%n including the Washington News Letter; 
semi-monthly Foreign Policy Reports, and Headline Se- 
nes. The annual meeting was held in December, 1945 
Discussion luncheons are scheduled periodically at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, and m thirty-two branch 
cities. ^ 

Foreign Relations, Inc., Council on, a nonpartisan, non- 
commercial research organization, founded in 1917 to 
Btud^ the international aspects of America's political, eco- 
nomic, and financial problems. Membership: 660. Presi- 
dent Russell C Leffingwell Vice Presidents: Isaiah 
Bowman and Allen W. Dulles Executive Director: Walter 
H. Mallory Headquarters 58 East 68th Street, New 
York City. The Council holds meetings and conferences, 
and maintains a reference library on international affairs. 
It carries on a pr^ram of research and publishes: a 
quarterly review, foreign Affairs, two annuals, The 
United States in World Affairs and Ths Poltiieal Hand- 
book of the World; and individual volumes on interna- 
tional questions. In 1944 the Council acquired its new 
headquarters, known as tho Harold Pratt House, at the 
corner of Park Avenue and 68th Street It was formally 
opened by Secretary of State Stettinius on April 6th, 
1945 

Ferosters, Socioty of American, founded m 1900 to repre- 
sent, advance, and protect the interests and standards of 
the profession of forestry and to provide a medium for 
the exchange of professional thought Membership 4,708. 
President: Dr Henry Schmitz. Executive Secretary. 
Henry £. Clepper. Headquarters: Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Forostry Association, The Amarican, founde<f in 1875, is a 
citizens’ organization for the advancement of intelligent 
management and use of the country’s forests and &eir 
related resources of soil, water, wildlife, and outdoor rec- 
reation. Membership . 15,000. President W S Rosecrans. 
Executive Director Ovid Butler Headquarters* 919 
Seventeenth Street, Washington 6, D.C In addition to the 
publication of a monthly magazine, Amcncon Forests, the 
Association carries on educational projects in various 
fields 

Foster Parents' Plan for War Children, Inc., founded in 
1936 to help children of all nationalities suffering as a 
result of war. Executive Chairman: Edna Blue Secretary- 
Treasurer* Ann Landross Director, Public Relations* 
Robert Yaller, Executive Secretary Erie G Muggeridge 
Deputy: Mrs. Ivy Mason. British headquarters: 95 Cole- 
man Street, Wool Exchange, Loudon EC 4, England. 
American headquarters 55 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. The Plan operates 56 projects in England, France, 
Malta, Italy, Belgium and Holland, schools for farmers, 
nurses and social workers, as well as hostels for children 
of all nationalities — Polish, Czech, French, Dutch, Bel- 
gian, Spanish, Austrian, Norwegian, German, Italian, 
Maltese and British 

Fraternal Congreit of America, Notional, founded m 
Washington, D.C , November 16, 1886, to unite all frater- 
nal benefit societies of America for mutual improvement 
and concert of actions Membership. 105 societies. Presi- 
dent: Walter 0. Below. Secretary-Treasurer and Man- 
ager* Foster F. Farrell Headquarters; 36 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, 111. The 1946 meeting will be held in 
September. • 

Friends Service Committee, American, founded in 1917, 
and representing the Religious Society of Friends in fields 
of social action, engaging in both domestic and foreign 
proj’ects to express the Quaker principle that constructive 
and nonviolent service can resolve conflicts. Honoraiv 
Chairman* Rufus M. Jones, Chairman Henry J. Oad^- 
bury. Executive Secretary Clarence E. Pickett. Head- 
quarters* 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania. Public Committee meetings are held monthly in 
principal cities. 

Future Farmers of America (F.F.A.), founded November, 
1928, as national organization of, by, and for farm boys 
studying vocational agriculture in public secondary 
schools. Primary aim, development of agricultural leader- 
ship, cooperation, and citizenship. Specific purposes in- 
tend to ftrengthen confidence of farm boys and young 
men in their work; create and nurture a love of country 
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life and intelligent choice of fenuing oecupatione; im* 
prove the rural home; encourage thrift, ■cholarehip. and 
organised rural recreation. Memberahip: 195,253 in 6,030 
local dtiaptere of 47 Statoe, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Preeident: J. Olyndon Stuff. National Executive Secre* 
tary; A. W. Tenney. Headquarters: U. S. OflRce of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. 0. During 1945, Star Farmer of 
America was Gordon John Eichhorn, Marion, Ohio. 
Champion public speaker was David JRlk, Eden, New 
York. Gold emblem chapters were Talbotton- Woodland, 
Georgia; Byron, Illinois; Ohenoa, Illinois; Lafayette- 
Bryan Station. Kentucky; Alma, Michigan; Flathead, 
Montana; Neligh, Nebraska; Shawnee. Oklahoma; Albany. 
Oregon; Alpine. Texas ; Hurricane, West Virginia; and 
Unidis, West Virginia. The National Convention for 1946 
was scheduled for October m Kansas City, Mo. 

Garden Club of America, founded in 1918. Membership: 
about 8,000. Corresponding Secretary* Mrs. Henry 0. 
Taylor, Headquarters; 698 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 22. 

Gas Association, American, founded in 1918 by holding 
companies, service companies, gas operating companies, 
manufacturers of gas appliances and equii^ent, and in* 
dividuals. Member^ip: 5,000. Fretsident: £. J. Booth^. 
Managing Director: H. Carl Wolf. Secretary: Kurwin R. 
Boyes. Headquarters: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 17, 

Geographic Society, The Nertional, founded in 1688 for 
the increase and diffusion of geographic knowledge Mem- 
bership: 1,300,000. President* Gilbert Grosvenor. Vice 
Presi^nt: John Oliver La Gorce. Secretary: Thomas W. 
McKnew. Treasurer: Robert V Fleming. Headquarters: 
1146 Sixteenth Street. N. W.. Washington 6, D C. In 
fnldlling Its aim to diffuse geographic knowledge the 
Society relies chiefly on its official publication, the monthly 
illustrated National Geographic Magazine, which is sent 
to every member. During 1945 the Society continued its 
study of North American birds m their Canadian nesting 
areas under the leadership of Dr. Arthur A. Allen. The 
investigations were carried out along the north shore of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence (Quebec Province) and on 
nearby islands which have been set apart as bird 
sanctuaries. Natural color photographs were made of 
auks, murres, puffins, cormorants, eiders and Red- 
Throated Loons. The seventh archeological expedition of 
the Society and the Smithsonian Institution to southern 
Mexico worked during 1045 in the highlands of the State 
of Chiapas near Tuxtla Gutierrez. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Matthew W. Stirling the party excavated eight 
mounds, uncovering a temple and burial urns containing 
bones of sacrificed infants. Work toward the solution of 
problems of the aurora, under study in recent years by 
the Society and Cornell University, was continued during 
the year and directed by Dr. C. W. Oartlein. Automatic 
photoelectric recording instruments were developed and 
nsed for the first time to obtain information about auroral 
displays hidden from the eyes of observers by heavy 
clouds Four 10-color wall maps issued as supplements to 
the National Geographic Magazine were prepared during 
1945. A map of the Northeastern United States contain- 
ing the greatest number of place names to appear on any 
chart published by the Society (10,437) covered the area 
in North America supporting the heaviest population and 
embracing the greatest factory activity. It included a 
portion of southeastern Canada. Three other similar wall 
maps charted areas of special significance in the closing 
days of World War II ; the Philippine Islands. China, and 
Japan and Korea. Franklin L. Burr prizes were awarded 
by the Society to Dr. Lyman J. Briggs for outstanding 
work in directing field expeditions; and to Dr, Thomas A. 
Janar for devoloping the first "duck” or amphibian 
mobile boat in 1927 — a combination bench automobile 
and boat used in explorations near Pavlof Volcano in 
Alaska. The Geographic Newe Bulletine supplying back- 
ground information about places and regions appearing 
in the news, especially in regard to postwar changes ana 
adjustments, were distributed to more than 600 daily 
newspapers and approximately 200 radio stations. A senes 
of feature stories with maps describing disputed areas in 
Europe was also furnished to 175 Sunday newspapers. 
Geographic School Bulletins embodying material similar 
to ^Bt in the News Bulletins were supplied weekly to 
more Chan 85,000 classrooms. 

Geographical Society, American, a research institution 
founded in 1852. Membership: 4,766. President: Roland 
L. Redmond. Director: John K.' Wright. Headquartera: 
Broadway at 166 Street, New York City. Most recent 
publications of the Society are* Japan* 1 Geographical 
viexe by Guy-Harold Smith and Dorothy Good with the 
collaboration of Shannon McGune; Pioneer Settlement in 
the A.eiatie Tropice: Studies in Land Utilisation and Agri- 
cultural Colonization by Karl J. Pelzer; the 107th and 
last sheet of the Map of Hispanic AmeHea, 1:1,000,000 
was issued this year. See Cartography. 

Gideons, The International (the Christian Commercial Men's 
Asteiciation of America), founded in 1899 to advance the 
placing of Bibles in hotels, hospitals, penal institntiona, 
and public schools and has already placed two and a half 
million Bibles. Membership: about 16,500. President: 
Rev. H. Muller. Secretary; Kellie F. Dewar. Head- 


^uartera: 203 South State Street, Chicago. The organisa- 
tion haa distributed nearly 9H million Testaments to the 
armed forces. 

Girl Scouts, Inc., founded in 1912 to help girls develop 
as good citizens and resourceful people through group self- 
* government and activitiea in the following fields: home- 
making, arts, and crafts, nature, the out-of-doors, litera- 
ture and dramatica, community life, international friend- 
ship, sports and games, health and safety, music and 
dancing, and vocational exploration. Membership: 1,178,- 
507. President: Mrs. Alan H. Meant. National Director: 
Mrs. Paul BlttoUhouse. Headquartera: 155 East 44tli 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Girl Scout Anniversary Week 
was celebrated Mar. 12-18, and Girl Scout Week, Oct. 28 
to Nov. B, 1945. Not only in the United States but around 
the world, war bronght increased membership to the Giri 
Scoots. In spite of being banned in occnpied countries, 
Scout membership doubled and Scouts paraded in Paris 
and Athena soon after liberation. From Sept. 8, 1944, to 
Aug. 81, 1945, Girl Scouts of the United States contrib- 
uted 863.508.08 to the Juliette Low World Friendship 
Fund to aid young people abroad and to finance training 
sessiona for leaders from Europe, Asia, and the Americas 
All (iirl Scouts of the United States had an opportunity 
to help make the national plan of work and recommended 
more study of their own communities and intensive work 
for world understanding. The plan was presented to Mrs. 
Harry S. Truman, Girl Scout honorary president on 
Oct. 29, Oitiienship Day in Girl Scout Week Girl Scouts 
carried their projects in the growing and conservation of 
food a step further by inviting other youth agencies to 
min with them in observing a national Share the Food 
Day to call the nation's attention to the food needs of 
liberated countries. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was chair- 


man of the national committee with the joint sponsorship 
of Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, Camp Fire Girls, National 
Federation of Settlements, and National Jewish Welfare 
Board. (lirl Scouts continued to meet the need for many 
projects such as aid to day nurseries, service to hospitals, 
and community wide planning boards made up of young 
people. Wing Scouting continued its eif^ansion by accept- 
ing the first of three Piper Cub training planes to oe 
presented annually 

Orange, The National, an Order formed In 1867 to give 
to the American farmer belter social and educational op- 
portunities, economic betterment, and higher spiritual and 
patriotic idealism; active in cooperative work and in State 
and National Legislation Membership 800,000 in 8,000 
subordinate Granges. Master Albert S Goss. Secretary 
Horry A Caton Headquarters: 744 Jackson Place, N W, 
Washington 6, D 0. 

Hadotsoh (The Women's Zienisf Organization of America, 
Inc.) founded in 1912 to foster Zionist ideals in America 
and to conduct hospitalization, public health, child wel- 
fare, land reclamation and youth refugee work in Pales- 
tine. Official American representative of Youth Aliyab 
Movement. Senior membership, 165,000; Junior, 25,000 
President, Mrs. Moses P. Epstein, Executive Secretary. 
Miss J. N. Leibel. Headquarters, 1819 Broadway, New 
York. During the war Iladassah Medical Center, Mt. 
Scopus, Jerusalem, was headquarters for wide coopera- 
tion program with Allied and American medical au- 
thorities Organization conducts program for democratic 
action through education among its members in this 
country. A 250 bed tuberculosis hospital and an under- 
graduate medical school (joint sponsorship by Hadassah 
and the American Friends of the Hebrew University) are 
the newest projects. In addition to the Medical (Center, 
the group runs 50 child welfare stations, 35 playgrounds, 
feeds 30,000 cMldren daily, conducts the Louis D. 
Brandeis Vocational Center and provides founds for educa- 
tion aqd maintenance of Youth Aliyah children. Newest 
land project is a village for returning soldiers in Palestine. 

Health Council, National, founded in 1921 to consoli- 
date and correlate the activities of the member agencies 
and other activities for the betterment of health. Member- 
ship: 21 member a^ncies. President: Eleanor Brown 
Merrill. Secretary: Prof. Maurice A. Bigelow. Head- 
quarters* 1790 Broadway. New York, N. Y. The annual 
meeting is held in January or February of each year. The 
outstanding activity of 1946 was the publishing of the 
Gunn -Platt Report of the Study of voluntary Health 
Agencies, in conjunction with the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Henry George School of Social Science, founded in 1938 
to teach fundamental economics and social philosophy. 
Hundreds of volunteer instructors throughout the coun- 
try. Classee (no tuition charge) are held at headquartera. 
in public buildings, YMCAs, churches, homes, offices, etc. 
Free correspondence courses offered to students through- 
out the world. Director: Margaret E. Bateman. Head- 
quartera: 50 East 69th Street, New York City 21, 

Hispanic Society of America, The. founded in 1904 as a 
free public museum and library devoted to Spanish and 
Portuguese art and literature. The collections include 
painting!, ecnlpture. ceramics, metalwork, furniture, tex- 
tilea, incunabula, illuminatea manuscripts, and other 
works of art. Membership in the Society, which is limited 
to 100 Member! and 800 Corresponding Members, is 
honorary and Inoludea specialists and scholars distin- 
guished in the Hiipanie field. President: Archer M. 
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Huntinirton. Secrttary: Herbert E. Iree. Headquertere : 
Broadway, between 165tb and 156th Btreeta, New York 
Oity. The Societv haa iaaued about aix hundred volumea 
relating to Spaniah art, history, and literature. 

Historical Association, American, founded in 1884 to 
promote historical studies, the collection and preservation 
of historical manuscripts, etc. Membership: ^600. Presi* 
dent: Sidney B. Fay. Executive Secretary; Guy Stanton 
Ford. Headquarters: Study Room 274, Library of Oon* 
gress Annex, Washington 25. D.O. The annual meeting 
in 1945 was held in Washington on December 27th. 

Home Economics Association, American, organized in 
1908 for development and promotion of standards of home 
and family life. Membership, over 15,000 individuals, 
814 college clubs, and 11 groups of homemakers. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, Executive Secretary: Delia 
Massey, Headquarters* 620 Mills Building. Washington 6, 
D.O. The 1945—46 program of work: Fifty Association 
officers and committee chairmen met for a week in June, 
1945, to plan ways in which the program could be carried 
out. Conditions made it essential to mobilize the entire 
membership of the Association on certain critical' prob* 
lems of families The Association in April, 1945, made a 
nation-wide survey on the situation in relation to low- 
priced clothing Another nation-wide project, “The Con- 
sumer Speuks," 18 being continued in 1945—46. The pur- 
pose of this project is to offer consumers an opportunity 
to cooperate with forward-looking businessmen in im- 
proving postwar markets. The apprentice training com- 
mitted has established requirements for traininj^ in in- 
dustrial food service Seven international fellowships were 
awarded to young women from Brazil, China (2), Do- 
minican Republic, and India (3) for 1945—46. The 
Borden Award was granted to Bertha Burke for out- 
standing work in nutrition in 1944—45. The Association’s 
Ellen H Richards research fellowbhip for 1945—46 went 
to Dorothy Husseman, University of Illinois. An annual 
meeting will be held in Cleveland, Ohio the week of June 
23, 1946. 

Hospital Association, American, founded in 1809 to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people through the development 
and extension of hospital care. Serving 3,600 hospitals 
and 2,000 hospital representatives in tlie United States 
and Canada through an exchange of educational materials 
and technical information. President* Peter D. Ward, 
M D. Treasurer Harley A Haynes, M.D. Executive Di- 
rector; George Bugboe. Headquarters: 18 East Division 
Street, Chicago 10. Seven professional and administrative 
counseling bodies compile and disseminate information to 
those interested in the public health and welfare. Bacon 
Library in A.osociation headquarters is the largest library 
in the world devoted to hospital literature. The Hospital 
Service Plan Commission, comprised of 85 Blue Cross pre- 
payment ho8pitnl-eare plans and 33 affiliated medical care 
plans, serves 20 million participants throughout the coun- 
try The Commission on IIoBTiital Care, a nongovernment 
public service snnlvsi*^ of health facilities in this country, 
was inaugurated in 1944 . 

Humane Association, in« American, founded in 1877 for 
the prevention of cruelty to children and animals. Mem- 
bership. 11,000. President Robert F. Sellar. General 
Manager: Walter J. Dethlo/f, 136 Washington Avenue, 
Albany, N Y. 

Industrial Conference Beard, Inc., The Ncrtional, founded 
in 1916 for scientific research, professional education; 
ractical service, and public information in the 6eld of 
usiness economics and business management. President: 
Dr Virgil Jordan Secretary Leonard E. Read. Head- 
quarters. 247 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Industrial Council, Notional, founded in 1907 to provide 
state and local industrial and manufacturing trade as- 
sociations with a forum for discussion of industrial and 
asBociational problems and programs. Membership: 290 
associations. Chairman: Ira Mpaher. Executive Director; 
T. M. Brennan Headquarters: 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, New York. 

Industrial Democracy, League for, founded in 1905 with 
the purpose of education for increasing democracy in our 
economic, political, and cultural life. Membership: 2,000. 
President: Mark Starr. Executive Director: Harry W. 
Laidler. Headquarters: 112 East 19 Street, New York 
City. Conferences held in 1945 celebrated 40th anniver- 
sary of LI.D.; radio broadcasts, lectures, research, pam- 
phlets on postwar reconstruction, debts, taxation, Ameri- 
can and British labor movements, etc. 

Industrial Organizotiens, Congress of (CIO), founded in 
November, 1935, to bring about the effective organization 
of the working men and women of America, regardless of 
race, ‘creed, color, or nationality, and to unite them for 
common action into labor unions for their mutual aid and 
protection. Claimed memliership ; 6,000.000. President; 
Philip Murray. Secretary-Treasurer; James B, Carey. 
Headquarters: 718 Jackbon Place, Washington, D.O. The 
Congress achieved an outstanding record during the war 
in all basic war production industries, with CIO workers 
mainly responsible for a 400 percent increase in produc- 
tion. Served in a consultative capacity to the United Na- 
tions Conference for Internstional Organisation. Instru- 
mental in forming World Federation ox Trade Unions, of 
wkish it is a mamber. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc,, established in 1026 
to advance the knowledge and practice of human relation- 
ships in industry, commerce, education, and government. 
Director: T. H. A. Tiedemann. Headquarters: 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York. The organization con- 
ducts research, offers a consulting service, mainly for 
industrial corporations, and maintains a specialized in- 
dustrial-relations library and an information service. 
Fifteen volumes and ten monographs had been published 
by the close of 1045. 

Industrial Rusoarch Institute, Inc., was founded under 
the auspices of National Research Council in February, 
1938, (incorporated 1945) to promote, through the co- 
operative efforts of its members, impioved, more economi- 
cal and more effective techniques of organization, adminis- 
tration and operation of industrial research, to develop 
and disseminate information as to the organization, ad- 
ministration and operation of industrial research; to 
stimulate and develop an understanding of research as a 
force in the economic, industrial and social activity of the 
nation; and to promote high standards in the field of in- 
dustrial research. A comprehensive monograph on the 
management of industrial research written by members 
of the Institute is to be published in 1946. Book to be 
authoritative reference work for men administering re- 
search and a suitable textbook for graduate courses in 
universities. Alembership: 76 companies. President: J. M 
Mcllvam. Secretary: C. O. Worthington. Headquarters* 
60 East 42nd St., New York City. Meetings in 1946. 
Chicago and New York City. February 1946 meeting 
scheduled for Columbus. 

Informotion Bureau, Inc., Notional, a nonprofit member- 
ship corporation which analyzes national and interna- 
tional charitable organizations for the advice and protec- 
tion of contributors and philanthropic agencies, founded 
in 1918. Chairman Allen Ward well. Executive Director. 
D. Paul Reed. Headquarters: 205 East 42 Street, New 
York City 17. 

International Education, Institute of, a nonmerabership 
organization, founded in 1019 to increase internationid 
understanding through interchange of students, arranging 
tours for foreign lecturers, teacher and librarian exchang- 
es, and publication of books, pamphlets and a News Bulle- 
tin. The Institute serves as a general clearinghouse of in- 
formation in its field Director: Stephen Duggan. Assistant 
Director: Edgar J. Fisher. Headquarters. 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, New York. For the academic year 
1945—46. 545 fellowships and scholarships were awarded 
for study at United States colleges and universities. With 
the end of World War II it is expected that the European 
student exchanges under the auspices of the Institute of 
International Education can be resumed within another 
academic year The Institute’s work in the field of Inter- 
American cultural relations has continued to expand as 
in the years since 1939. Increased assistance has also 
been rendered to displaced foreign scholars and to refugee 
and stranded students. About 95 State Department fellow- 
ships have been arranged for Chinese students during the 
past year through a two-man committee composed of the 
Directors of the Institute of International Eaucation and 
the China Institute of America. 

Investment Bankers Association of America, organized in 
1912 to serve inve^tment bankers through mutual coopera- 
tion, maintenance of high standards of service, self-regula- 
tion, and support of appropriate legislation. Member^ip; 
691 Mam office, 705 Branch office. Alden H. Little, Execu- 
tive Secretary and Treasurer. Headquarters: 83 South 
Clark Street, Chicago. 

Iron and Steel Institute, American, founded in 1908 to 
promote the interests of the industry. Membership: about 
1,800 President Walter S. Tower. Secretary: Q. S. Rose 
Headquarters: S50 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Jtalion-American labor Council, founded in December, 
3941, to coordinate all activities upholding democratic 
principles in the fight against fascism and in harmony 
with the fundamental elements and objectives of labor 
unionism; to extend assistance to Italian political refu- 
gees, victims of fascist reaction; add to integrate moral 
and financial Italian-American forces and lead them to- 
ward the goal of victory. Membership 250,000. Presi- 
dent; Luigi Antonini. Secretary* Joseph D. Procopio. 
Executive Director: Vincent Bello. Headquarters: 202 
West 40 Street, New York, N.Y. At the 1946 Columbus 
Day Celebration the 4-Freedom8 Award was »ven to 
General Mark W. Clark. At this celebration, a Drive to 
collect funds for an orphanage in Rome was also inaugu- 
rated. Donations of clothing were given to 500 soldiers 
of the Italian Unit Service and their families, large 
supplies of powdered milk and medical and surgical ar- 
ticles were sent to the needy in Italy, and funds were 
furnished to help reestablish democratic forces in Italy for 
the creation of a democratic state in that country. 

Jewish Women, National Council of, founded in Chicago 
in 1698, carries on a program of service to the foreign 
born and of education and action in social legislation, 
social welfare and war activities, international relations 
and peace, and contemporary Jewish affairs. Membership: 
65,000 in 215 senior. 72 junior, and 88 oouncilette sec- 
tions throughout the United States and Canada. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Joseph M. Welt. Beoordinc Beoretarr: Mrsi 
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Mortimer Brenner. Executive Director: Mrs. Anna E. 
Schwartz Headquarters: 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. During 1945, in addition to its traditional long* 
range social and educational activities, the Council as- 
sisted in various national wartime and governmental 
programs, through disseminating information and by 
membership action. As a member of the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Overseas Relief, the Council 
was asked by the United States Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration to act as coordinating agency for the 
Jewish community in the Emergency Clothing Collection 
for Europe, made by the synagogues and churches of 
America, ^e Council, at the request of the G-overnment, 
assisted in social welfare work and in supplying supple- 
mentary needs for the refugees at the Emergency Refugee 
Shelter, Oswego, N.Y. The OouncU is a member and was 
active in the organization of the Central Location Index, 
established last year to cooperate in the location of rela- 
tives and reuniting of war-dispersed families of Europe, 
work similar to that begun by the Councd as ^rt of its 
overseas reconstruction program after World war I. 

Joint Distribution Committee, Inc., The American Jewish 
(J.D.C.), founded during the first World War to give emer- 
gency and reconstruction aid to needy Jews overseas. 
Membership: 7,147 in the National Council. Chairman: 
Edward M. M. Warburg. Executive Vice-Chairman 
Joseph C. Hyman. Secretary* Moses A. Leavitt. Head- 
quarters: 270 Madison Avenue, New York City. During 
1945 J.D.G. spent a total of $27,880,000 to provide these 
services to hundreds of thousands of persons; food, 
shelter, clothing, medical aid and child care, emigration 
assistance, vocational training, cultural and educational 
help, resettlement and economic aid. During that period 
6,500 persons were enabled to emigrate from Europe to 
Palestine, in addition to which several hundred were 
helped to other havens of safety. 

After Pearl Harbor, local committees affiliated with the 
J.D.O. in enemy -occupied countries continued essential 
relief programs by borrowing money, food and com- 
modities locally on the basis of a J.D C promise to repay 
the loans thus incurred when possible without aiding 
the enemy. J.D G work on behalf of native and refugee 
Jews goes on in all of Europe, Algeria, Blench Morocco, 
Tunisia, Tangier, Turkey, Iran, Shanghai, Palestine, and 
other areas. It is shipping food and clothing packages to 
refugee Jews in Soviet Asia from supply points in Pales- 
tine and Iran. During 1944 and 1945 it rescued thou- 
sands of refugees with the heljp of the War Refugee Board 
and other agencies, transporting them to other countries 
and sustaining them there. Its major program outside 
Europe Is in Latin America, where there are 125,000 im- 
migrants Irhom J.D C. programs of relief and rehabilita- 
tion have hedped to fit into their new lives. 

A large portion of J D C. funds are being spent in 
behalf of Europe’s Jewish children J D.C. entirely or 
partially supports more than 80,000 orphans or displaced 
children in France, Holland, Belgium. Poland, Greece, 
and Italy alone. The J D.C cooperates closely with major 
private and governmental relief bodies including the War 
Refugee Board, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Inter-govemmental Committee on Refu- 
gees, and International Red Gross. 

Junior Ltoguos of Amorico, Inc., Association of tho, 
founded in 1921, to unite the 158 Junior Leagues and 
through them educate their members for effective volun- 
teer service in comumty agencies and for shaping welfare 
and cultural programs. Membership. 42,000 President: 
Mias Cecil Lester Jones. Executive Secretary . Mrs. C.H.L. 
Pennock. Headquarters: Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. New 
York, New York. 

Just ond Durable Poaco, Commission on a, formed in 
December, 1940, to clarify the mind of Christian churches 
regarding the moral, political, and economic foundations 
of an endnring peace. Membership * 100. Chairman: John 
Foster DuUei. Secretaries: Drs. Walter W, Van Kirk 
and Richard M. Fagley. Headquarters: 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York Oi^ 10. Activities in 1944 included 
publication of a bi-ffionthly bulletin, Post War World, 
continuation of the program of education in the Churches, 
and convening of the Second National Study Conference 
on a Just and Durable Peace held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Jan. 10-19. 1945. 

Kindergarten Assoclotion, Notional, founded in 1909 to 
help secure the advantages of kindergarten education lor 
all the nation's children. Membership varies from 2,245 
to 8,000. president: Maj. Bradley Martin. Executive 
Secretsir; Bessie Locke. Headquarters: 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City 18. The Association has given 
advice to many who wished to have a class opened in 
their public school, has furnished many hundred thou- 
sands of free leaflets on kindergarten values and has 
loaned prepared programs and the film: A Day in the 
Kindergarten, In 1945, special effort was put forUi to 
arouse, among leaders of state organizations, an interest 
that would culminate in securing the enactment of better 
kindergarten legislation. Improved laws were passed in 
0 states. As a result of other work done by the Associa- 
Non in 1945, 1680 children have been enrolled in new 
Undergartens, bringl^ the total since 1909 to over 
1,982,800 phUdwa. weakly Home Bduoatlon artieloe 


dealing with child behavior problems are furnished free 
to the press and to Home Demonstration agents; present 
combined circulation is over 83,214,000. The radio has 
been used with increasing benefit. 

King's Daughters and Sens, International Ordor of tho, 
(1886) 144 East 87th Street, New York 16, N.Y. Miss 
Kate 0. Hall, Executive Secretary. 

Membership* individual, approximately 60,000; Circles, 
Unit organization, approximately 2,500. 

Purpose and Activities: To develop spiritual life and 
stimulate Christian activities. The Order maintains homes 
for the aged, for children, summer camps, hospitals and 
other welfare institutions. It carries on educational ac- 
tivities. Periodical: The Stiver Croet, monthly, except 
July and August. Price $1 00 per year. 

Expansion Educational program thru Summer School 
under direction N.Y.U. college credits thru Scholarships 
from Branches 

Kiwonis International, founded at Detroit in 1915 to 
develop a closer relationship between leaders of business, 
industry, the professions and agriculture, and for civic, 
social and welfare service to their respective communities. 
Membership* 154,000 in 2,3H0 clubs throughout the 
United States and Canada President: Hamilton Holt, 
Macon, Ga. Secretary O E. Peterson, Chicago, 111. Gen- 
eral Office: 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago IL 111. 
Club activities include participation in public affairs, 
service to underprivileged children, work among boys and 
girls, fostering closer rural-urban relationships, support 
of churches m their spiritual aims, promotion of soil con- 
servation, encouragement of better business standards, 
assistance to returning veterans and aid in postwar re- 
conversion. The motto of Kiwunis is “We Build *' while 
the 1946 theme is “Build for Peace — Unity — -Opportu- 
nity.'* The 1946 Victory Convention will be held at At- 
lantic City, June 9 to 13. 

Knights oi Columbus, a fraternal benefit society founded 
in 1882 Membership* 540,000. Supreme Knight. John 
E. Swift Supreme Secretary: Joseph P. Lamb. Head- 
quarters 45 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Knights of Pythias, a fraternal organization founded in 
1864 Membership: 300,000. Supreme Chancellor* Ghas 
J. Schuck, Wheeling, W.Va. Supreme Keeper of Records 
& Seal. M. M. Ewen, 1054 Midland Bank Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The Supreme Lodge meets biennially, the 
next meeting to be in August, 1046 

Labor, Amoricon Federation of (A.F.L.), founded Nov. 15, 
1881, as an organization of wage earners into trade 
unions and groups of unions for the advancement of their 
economic interests. Claimed membership: 6,938,000. 
Presideut: William Green. Secretary -Treasurer : George 
Meany. Headquarters* A F.L. Building, 901 Massachu- 
setts Are., N W , 'Washington 1, D 0 The annual conven- 
tion was held in New Orleans, La , Nev. 20-30, 1044. 
The 1946 convention is scheduled to open on the first 
Monday in October, in Chicago, 111. No convention was 
held in 1945 

Law Instituto, Tho American, founded in 1923 to promote 
the clarification and simplification of the law and its better 
adaption to social needs, to secure the letter administra- 
tion of justice, and to encourage and carry on scholarly 
and scientific legal work. Membership. 860. President: 
George Wharton Pepper Director William Draper Lewis. 
Headquarters. 3400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Loarnod Societies, American Council of, founded in 1919 
to promote the advancement of the humanistic sciences. 
Membership: 48 delegates (two from each of 24 con- 
stituent societies). Chairman: Fred N. Robinson. Direc- 
tor: Waldo G. Leland. Secretary-Treasurer: S. Whitte- 
more Boggs. Headquarters. 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D 0. Next annual meeting to be during 
last wedc in January, 1946, at the Westchester Country 
Club, Bye, N. Y. 

Logoi Aid Organizations, Nationol Association of, founded 
in 1921 as a central body representing organizations en- 
gaged in rendering legal aid service to promote the work 
and to cooperate with the judiciary, the bar, and all or- 

S anizations interested in the administration of justice 
[embership: 68 organizations. Honorary President: Hon. 
Harlan F. Stone. President: Louis Fabricant. Secretary. 
Emery A. Brownell. Headquarters* 25 Exchange Street, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Emphasis of tbs work in 1945 has been 
on providing legal aid in home communities to servicemen 
and returning veterans. Member organizations are desig- 
nated by the Army, Navy and the Selective Service Sys- 
tem to implement their legal assistance offices at military 
establishments. Over 44,000 cases handled for servicemen 
and dei^ndents during 1944. Publications include Com- 
mittee Reports and Proceedings, Annual Directory and 
the NALAO Brief Case. 

Legion of Decency, National, founded in 1984 to review 
and evaluate morally current entertainment feature mo- 
tion pictures and to encourage wholesome standards of 
morality and decency in the cinema. The Motion Picture 
Department of the International Federation of Oatholle 
Alumnae is the reviewing group for the Legion of Do- 
mcy. Membership of the Episcopal Committee on Motion 
Pictures: Executive Secretary: The Very Rev. Mon- 

si^or John J. McOlifferty. Assistant Bxeentive SMretary: 
The Rev. Brendan Lamen, O.P. Okairman, Motion Pio- 
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tare Department, I.F.O.A. : Mre. Jamei F. Looram. Head- 
quarters: 86 East 6l8t Street. New York Oity 22. 

Library Association, American (A.L.A.), founded in 1876 
to provide complete and adequate library coverage for the 
United States and Canada, Membership: 15.000. Presi- 
dent: Ralph A. Ulveling. Executive Secretary: Carl H. 
Milam. Headquarters. 520 N Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. International Relations Office Library of Congress 
Annex, Washington, D. C. Harry M. Lydenberg, director. 
National Relations Office, 1709 M St , N. W., Washington, 
D. C., Paul Howard, director. Major event of the year 
was the establishment in October of the National Relations 
Office, supported by volunteer contributions of librarians 
to "advance and protect the interests of libraries, and of 
eople who use libraries, in so far as those interests may 
e nelped or hurt by legislation, regulation or other gov- 
ernment action." Recommendations for postwar planning 
for all types of libraries have been developed, and esti- 
mates of national library needs are under way. American 
libraries in Mexico City, Managua and Montevideo con- 
tinue to function under A.L A. administration. Govern- 
ment and foundation support for the Association's na- 
tional activities amounted to $895,000 for 1944-45. No 
conferences were held until ODT regulations relaxed, but 
a limited conference was held in Chicago Dec. 27-28, and 
full-scale national conference is scheduled for Buffalo, 
N. Y., Juno 16-22, 1946 Tlie Newbe^ Medal for 1946 
went to Robert Law son for Rabbit Hill; the Caldscott 
Medal to Elizabeth Orton Jones for Prayer for a Child. 

Library Association, The, founded in 1877 (incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1898) to unite all persons engaged 
or interested in libranoK, hold examinations and maintain 
a professional register, promote the establishment of pub- 
lic libraries, encourage bibliographical study, publish jour- 
nals, and hold conferences. Membership 6,600. Presi- 
dent H. M. Cashmore Secretary: P. S. J. Welsford 
lleadquarterFi Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, 
W C 1. The Association’s Carnegie Medal for an outstand- 
ing children’s book published in Great Britain during 
1944 was awarded to Eric Linklater for The Wind on 
the Moon 

Lions Clubs, International Association of, founded in 
1917 as an international association of Lions Clubs, com- 
posed of business and profe8.sional men interested in the 
development of their coromunitiOR Membership* 240,000 
m 5,000 clubs located in 15 countries, nomely, British 
Honduras. Canada, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
El Snlvadorj Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, the United States and Venezuela. Presi- 
dent Ramiro Collazo Secretary-General . Melvin Jones. 
Headquarters 332 S Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Their 
activities have eight classifications boys and girls , citi- 
zenship and patriotism, civic improvements, community 
betterment, education, health and welfare, safety; sight 
conservation and blind. From May 1, 1944, to Apr. 30, 
1945, 74,859 separate activities wore reported by Lions 
Clubs, The official publication of the organization is the 
Lion Mapazme, issued monthly. 

Little Business Men's League of America, founded in 1038 
to unite the interests of small business men President, 
William Gastleman; Secretary, Joseph R. Conkey, Head- 
quarters, 619 North State iritreet, Chicago 10 Publishers 
of The Little Busineeaman, The Voice of Small Bwinese. 
The League’s 1945—46 program is as follows: To secure 
legislation from government to reduce taxes, so that small 
business can expand and modernize and be able to create 
more jobs 

Management Association, Inc., American, founded by a 
merger of predecessor organizations in 1923 to provide 
executives of commercial and industrial companies with a 
moans of exchanging information on management policies 
and techniques. Held 13 conferences and issued 103 sepa- 
rate publications in 1945. Membership 7,700. President: 
Alvin E. Dodd Chairman of the Board. William L. Bait. 
Secretary Henry J. Howlott Editor James O. Rice. 
Headquarters: 330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N Y. 

Manufacturers, The Notional Association of (N.A.M.), cele- 
brated Its 50th anniversary Jan. 22, 1946. Today the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has more than 14,000 
active members and approximately 1,200 associate mem- 
bers. Affiliated with tlie association is the National Indus- 
trial Council, a federation of some 300 national, State, and 
local associations of employers. The association is governed 
by a board of directors of 150 members which meets nine 
times a year. Fifteen hundred executives representing 
industries, large and small, in all parts of the United 
States, serve on standing committees and special com- 
mittees of the association and meet time and again 
throughout the year to reconcile geographical and indus- 
trial differences on every subject of general interest to 
industry. Once every four years, when national presi- 
dential elections are held, the asssociation presents to the 
major political parties organized industry's recommenda- 
tions as to the principles roauired for solution of major 
national problems. In December of each year is held the 
Congress of American Industry, bringing together several 
thousand manufacturers for conference upon major na- 
tional and industrial problems and for discussion of their 
own major responsibifities and opportunities. Besides this 
annual Congress of American industry, the association 


each year holds numerous regional meetings in different 
parts of the United States for the purpose of bringing 
together its members in different sections. The association 
has been and is actively engaged in studying problems 
connected with the prevention or control of inflation, the 
termination of war contracts, the postwar use to be made 
of war plants, the postwar disposal of surplus govern- 
ment-owned equipment and supplies, the termination of 
war controls, and the resumption of civilian production. 
Besides its active interest in these problems of the transi- 
tion period between war and real peace, the association 
IB also vitally interested in the longer range problems. In 
advancing the interests of its members, the association 
operates through six departments It has a Taxation De- 
partment which 18 operated in connection with tax com- 
mittees. The Industrial Relations Department operates 
through committees on industrial-relations policy; labor 
legislation; supervisory relations, etc. The Economic Se- 
curity Department deals with problems involved in the 
national Social Security Act. The Public Relations Depart- 
ment handles the public-relations phases of the associa- 
tion’s work. The Research Department supplies informa- 
tion for all of the association’s committees, departments, 
and officers, and makes special studies of many important 
problems. The Law Department serves primarily as a legal 
adviser to the association, its officers, committees, and 
board of directors. Through its Law Digest and other 
publications, the Law Department gives to members a 
review and analysis of new laws, regulations, and deci- 
sions affecting industry One of the most important 
functions of the National Association of Manufacturers is 
its service as industry’s interpi'eter to the public. It has, 
for example, committees promoting cooperation with 
farmers, with clergymen, with educators, and with leaders 
of women’s clubs throughout the country, endeavoring 
thus to bring about a greater understanding of industrial 
problems and viewpoints. To reach the public the associa- 
tion uses every available medium — radio, newspapers, 
motion pictures, advertising, and booklets. The head- 
quarters of this association is located m New York City; 
It also maintains offices in Washington, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, in addition. Regional Offices are maintained 
in the following cities Chicago, Illinois; Dallas, Texas; 
Donver, Colorado, Atlanta, Georgia; St. Louis, Missouri, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Oregon; and Seattle, Wash- 
ington * 

The NAM officers for the year 1946 are* Chairman of 
Executive Committee Robert M. Gaylord. Chairman of 
the Board Ira Mosher. President. Robert R. Wason. 
Executive Vice-President. Walter B. Weisenburger. Sec- 
retary. Noel Sargent. Treasurer. Kenneth B. Miller. 

Mathematical Society, American, founded m 1888 for the 
promotion and publication of research in mathematics. 
Membership: 2,800. President: T. H. Hildebrandt. Sec- 
retary J B. Kline. Headquarters* Low Memorial Li- 
brary, Columbia University, New York City. Due to the 
regulations of the Office of Defense Transportation, meet- 
ings for 1945 wore confined mainly to the Summer and 
Annual Meetings. A full roster of meetings is planned 
for 1946. A Policy Committee is being organized to study 
problems which will confront mathematics in its relation 
to other sciences and national welfare during the postwar 
period Meetings already scheduled for 1946 are New 
York in February^ April, and October, Chicago in April, 
Berkeley, California, in April, Summer Meeting at Cornell 
University. 

Mayors, United States Conference of, founded in 1932 as 
a clearinghouse for American cities on problems of mu- 
nicipal government Membership 250 cities over 50,000 
in population President Mayor Edward J. Kelly. Execu- 
tive Director Paul V. Betters. Headquarters. 730 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D 0 

Mechanical Engineers, The American Society of, founded 
in 1880 to promote mechanical engineering and allied arts 
and sciences Membership* 19,819. President D. Robert 
Yarnall Headquarters: 29 West 89 Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. The Society participated in the war production 
program through public meetings, committee service in 
research and standardization, and the assembly of records 
of individual members available for positions in the war 
effort. At the annual meeting, New York, Nov. 26-80, 
1945, the A.S.M E. Medal was awarded to William F. 
Durand; the Holley Medal to Sanford A. Moss: the 
Warner Medal to Joseph M Juran ; the Melville Medal to 
William J. King; the Junior Award to Bruce £. Del 
Mar; the Mam Award to Jack Drandell, and the Under- 
graduate Student Award to John W. Erickson. Meetings 
are scheduled to be held in Chattanooga, Tenn., Apr. 1—8, 
1946 (spring meeting) ; Detroit, Mich , June 17-20, 1046 
(semi-annual meeting), Boston, Mass, Sept. 80— Oct. 2, 
1946 (fall meeting) ; New York, N.Y., Dec. 2-6, 1946 
(annual meeting). 

Mediaoval Academy of America, founded in 1026 to 
conduct, encourage, and support research, publication, 
and instruction in mediaeval record, languages, literature, 
art.s, archaeology, history, philosophy, science, and all 
other aspects of mediaeval civilization. Membership: 1,- 
050. President. George B. Coffman. Executive Secretary: 
Charles R. D. Miller. Headquarters: 1480 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge 88, Mass. The Haskins Medal, oiTerad 
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annually for a diitinrulshed publication in the field of 
mediaeTal studies, was awards in 1945 to Gootm Ed* 
ward Woodbine for his edition of Braeton de Legtbua st 
OofiMuetudinibua Regni Angllae. Three volumes concerned 
with the Middle Ages were published in 1945. Spaeulunit 
the journal of the Academy, is published quarterly. 

Medical Association, American, founded in 1647 to pro- 
mote the science and art of medicine and the betterment 
of public health. Membership: 125,267. President: Roger 
I. Lee. Secretary and General Manager: Olin West. Head- 
quarters; 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. The Distin- 
guished Service Medal and Citation for distinguished 
service in the science and art of medicine was awarded 
December 8, 1945, to Dr. George R Minot, Boston. The 
Association will hold a scientific session in San Francisco, 
July 1-5. 1946. 

Medkal Association, Canadian, founded in 1867 and in- 
terested in all matters concerning the practice of medi- 
cine. Membership: 7.000. President: Leon G6rin-Laioie, 
M.D., Montreal. General Secretary* T. 0. Routley, M.D. 
Headquarters: 184 College Street. Toronto, Canada. 

Mentol Hygiene, Inc., The National Committee for, found- 
ed in 1909 to promote interest and action throughout the 
United States in the prevention and control of mental ill- 
ness and the conservation of mental health. Elected mem- 
bership: over 700. Medical Director: Dr. OeorM S. Ste- 
venson. Headquarters: 1790 Broadway. New York City 
19. 

Metals, American Society for, an organization devoted to 
the promotion of the arts and sciences connected with 
either the manufacture or the treatment of metals. Mem- 
bership: 19,912. President: Charles H. Herty. Jr. Secre- 
tary; W. H. Eisenman. Headquarters* 7301 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. The postponed 1945 National Metiu 
Congress and Exposition will be held in Cleveland the 
week of February 4, 1946. 

Meteorological Society, American, founded in 1919 for 
the advancement and diffusion of knowledge of meteor- 
oloinr (including climatology) and its application to public 
health, agriculture, engineering, transportation, and other 
forms of industry and commerce Membership* atmut 2,- 
700. Secretary: Charles P Brooks. Headquarters* Blue 
Hill Observatory, Milton 86, Maes. The Society publishes 
the BuVaUn and Journal of Meteorology. 

Mineralogical Society of ,Americo, founded in 1920 for 
the advancement of mineralogy, crystallography, petrology, 
and allied sciences. Membership* about 1,000. President; 
K. K. Landes, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
wn. Secretary* C 8. Hurlbut. Headquarters: Harvard 
university, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, American Institute of, 
founded in 1871 to promote the arts and sciences con- 
nected with the production of useful minerals and metals 
and the welfare of those employed in these industries. 
Membership; 18,300. President: Louis 8, Cates. Secre- 
tary: A. B. Parsons. Headquarters: 29 West 39 Street, 
New York 18, N. Y In 1945 the James Douglas Medal 
was awarded to Robert F. Mehl; the Robert W. Hunt 
Medal to E. Chester Wright; and the J. E. Johnson, Jr., 
Award^ to Carl G Hogberg 

Mission to Lepers, Inc., American, organized in 1906. in- 
corporated in 1920, to aid and preach the Gospel to 
people suffering from leprosy and to encourage their 
segregation, care and medical treatment througliout the 
world. Membership: 60,000, President* Dr Wm. Jay 
Schieffelin, General Secretary* Dr. E. R. Kellersberger • 
Associate Secretary* Raymond P. Currier. Headquarters: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. During 1945 the Mis- 
sion was again able to reach leprosy colonies in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and East China, with prospects of soon 
reaching those in South China, Korea, Thailand, Burma, 
Japan and Formosa 

Modern Language Association of America (M.L.A.), organ- 
ised in 1883 to promote literary and linguistic research 
in all the fields of the Modem Languages and Literatures. 
Membership: 8,800 President: Fred N. Robinson. Secre- 
tary* Percy W. Long. Headquarters: 100 Washington 
Square. New York City 8. 

Moose, Loyal Order of (Supreme Lodge of the World), a 

fraternal organization founded in 1888. Membership: 
607,481. Director-General: Hon. James J. Davis. 
preme Governor: Charles W. Bowers. Supreme Secre- 
tary: Malcolm R. Giles. Headquarters: Mooseheart 111. 

Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
organized in 1922 to foster the common interest of those 
engaged in motion picture industry. President: Eric A. 
Johnston, Secretary; Carl E. Milliken. Headquarters: 28 
West 44 Street, New York City. The annual meeting was 
held in New York City in March, 1946. 

Municipal Assecioflon, American, the national federation 
of the State Leagues of Municipalities, founded in 1924. 
It carries on activities designed to assist member leagues 
in their work of serving and representing their member 
municipalities. Memjber^ip: 41 State League^ repre- 
senting 9,000 cities and towns. President: R. B. Ril^, 
Mavor. Portland, Oregon. Executive Director; Earl D. 
Mallm. Head Quarters: 1818 East 60 Street, Chicago, 
111. The Association provides ii consulting service on 
special phases of municipal government, and keeps Its 
members informed of Federal legislation affecting munioi- 


government: it represents the Interests of mnnicl* 

g alities nationally, in much the same way that the State 
lagues represent municipalities before the State govern- 
ments. 

Municipal League, Notlenol, a nonprofit citizen organi- 
sation founded in 1894 and serving as a national clearing- 
house for information on local government improvement 
and the development of a more enlightened citizenry 
through the preparation of model laws and administrative 
systems and cooperation with local civic organizations. 
Membership: 2,000. President: Hon. John O. Winant. 
Executive Secretary: Alfred Willoughby. Headquarters: 
299 Broadway, New York 7. N. Y. Publications: National 
Municipal Review, publishea monthly, and various books, 
pamphlets, and remrts. Annual conference on govern- 
ment will be held in 1946 in Philadelphia in observance 
of 50th anniverary of founding. Special publications in 
1945 were: Th§ County Manager Plan, Beat Practice 
Under the Manager Plan, Model Caah Baaia Budget Law, 
and Bfodel Accrual Budget Law. 

Museumt, American Association of, founded in 1906 to 
help museums solve their problems and increase their 
usefulness. Membership: 1,100. President: David E. Fin- 
ley. Director: Laurence Vail Coleman. Headquarters: 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. The Asso- 
ciation has two major functions — long range work that 
shapes broadly the courses of museum development, and 
direct and immediate usefulness to museums The former 
program was advanced during 1945 through a study of 
museum buildings. A book on this subject is planned as 
a contribution to the anticipated postwar building of 
museums in many cities. The Association’s program of 
direct service is being carried forward as usual through 
serial publications and consulting work. The Association 
publishes The Muaeum Newa, a bi-weekly paper devoted 
to news of the museum world, which completed its 22nd 
volume in 1945. 

Music Clubs, National Federation of, founded in 1898 for 
the purpose of “bringing into working relation with one 
anotner music clubs and other musical organizations and 
individuals directly or indirectly associated with musical 
activity for the purpose of aiding and encouraging musical 
education and developing and maintaining high musical 
standards throughout America.” Membership about 500,- 
000 members in 5,000 clubs. President* Mrs Guy Pat- 
terson Gannett Secretary* Mrs H Carroll Day Publi- 
cations and Business Offices: USE Green Street, Ttbaca, 
New York. The Federation has outfitted all hospital ships 
bringing home American wounded with records phono- 
graphs, and musical kits. Through a Music in Hospitals 
progTAm, in which it cooperates with the American Red 
Cross, it is sending ward mnsic into Armv and Navy 
Hospitals throughout the country and Into some Veterans 
Bureau and Public Health Hospitals as well It is also 
providing musical instruments for these hospitals and 
in most instances keeping them in repair. This work is 
being continued with the armies of occupation Its 
Biennial Young Artists Auditions, for which four prizes 
of $1,000 each are offered, are continuing with the next 
scheduled for the spring of 1947. Annual Yoiing Com- 
posers Contests are held with a top prize of $150 and 
several smaller prizes. An intensified American Composi- 
tion program has been started, a feature of which is the 
distribution of monthly lists of reviews of all new Ameri- 
can works in the serious music field to federated clubs, 
schools, and libraries. The Federation is making an annual 
selection of works of American composers which its 
Orchestras Committee recommends to leading conductors 
for inclusion in their programs. The Federation publishes 
the Music Clubs Magazma issued bi-monthly September 
to June. 

Music Council, Inc., National, organized April, 1940, to 
provide a forum for the discussion of problems affecting 
national musical life, to speak with one voice for music in 
the United States, to provide for an interchange of musi- 
cal information, to encourage coordination of effort among 
musical organizations, to conduct survevs, .to encourage 
the development of music and to foster the highest ethical 
standards in it. Membership: limited to nationally active 
musical associations, now numbers 42 such associations, 
with an individual membership of over 600,000. Presi- 
dent; Howard Hanson. Executive Secretary; Edwin 
Hughes. Headquarters* 838 West 89th Street, New York 
24, N. Y. The Council publishes in its Bulletin digests of 
proposed national legislation affecting music, authorita- 
tive information on musical activities in the various de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Government, gov- 
ernment regulations concerning music, lists of musical 
contests and competitions, annual surveys of the pro- 
grams of the major symphony orchestras of the United 
States, together with other surveys of national musical 
activities, information as to the use of music in industry, 
in hospitals, and in various other fields which affect the 
national music picture, and news of the activities of its 
member organizations. The Council has assisted the vet- 
erans Administration through Music Consultants to work 
with the officers of the Administration at each of its 
local offices in advising and assisting returning service- 
men who wish to enter the field of music. The Council 
made the first nation-wide survey of the Use of Music in 
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Hotplialt for ICentol and Karroni DImmm, and pub- 
liahtd a report on thie aunrey. The Council is repreiented 
on the Hueie Adrieorr Committee of the Division of 
Cultural Relations in the State Department. The annual 
meetinr is held in May, and general sessions of the 
Council are called during each year as occasion demands. 

National Ouard Association of the United Stotes* founded 
in 1878 to advance the interests of the National Guard, 
Improte its armament, equipment, and training for the 
greater security of the nation. Membership includes the 
entire complement of officers of the National Ouard in 
each state and territory, totaling about 2130,000. Presi- 
dent; Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, State Capitol, St. Paul, 
Minn. Secretary : Brig. Gen. Fred M. Waterbury, 70 East 
45 Street, New York, ,N. Y. 

Nature Association, American, founded in 1022 to stimu- 
late public interest in every phase of Nature and the out- 
of-doors, and to further the practical conservation of the 
great natural resources of America. Membership: 66,000. 
President: Arthur Newton Pack. Secretary: Richard W. 
Westwood. Headquarters: 1214 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D^C. Official organ of the Association is Nature 
Jfapasme. 

Navy League of The United States, founded in 1002 with 
the object of acquiring and spreading before the citisens 
of the United States information as to the condition of 
the naval forces and equipment of the United States and 
to awaken interest ana cooperation in all matters tend- 
ing to aid, improve or develop their efficiency. It is non- 
profit, non-partisan, non-commercial and non-sectional 
in character. Every civilian who is an American citizen 
in good standing, and all officers and enlisted personnel of 
the armed services released or discharged from such serv- 
ice under honorable conditions, are eligible for mem- 
bership The basic purpose of the Nav;^ League is to keep 
the citizens of this country properly informed as to the 
needs of our Navy in order that it may be constantly and 
efficiently maintained as the greatest sea-air power in 
the world, which position it now occupies. The citizens of 
the United States looking ahead will be satisfied with 
nothing less, and the Navy Leogue undertakes to keep 
this objective constantly alive and before the people of 
our country. The President is Ralph A. Bard and the 
Secretary is Evelyn M Collins. Headquarters. The Mills 
Budding. Washington 6, D G. The Navy League of the 
United States inaugurated Navy Day in 1022 and has 
sponsored it annually since that time. 

Near East Foundation, an organization founded in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, for humanitarian and welfare activities in 
the countries of the Near East. Membership* 50,000. 
President: Cleveland E Dodge. Executive Secretary: 
Edward 0 Miller. Headquarters: 17 West 46 Street, New 
York, N Y. The Foundation is actively engaged in war 
relief work In the Near East. From 1940 through Sep- 
tember, 1945, it has collected a total of $2,033,745 60 
The beneficiaries of this monev will be the unfortunate 
war victims in Greece, Syria, Cyprus, Iran and Lebanon. 

Netherland'Americo Foundation, Inc., founded in 1021 to 
deepen understanding and friendship between the Nather- 
lanas and the United States through educational and 
cultural channels. Membership* 419. Hon. President* 
Thomas J Watson. President; Peter Grimm. Secretary; 
Charles P. Luckey Executive Secretary: Thomas E. 
Freeman Headquarters 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N Y The Annual Meeting is held the third Monday 
in January The most important project at the present 
time is to procure scholarships which will enable Dutch 
students to come to this country and study in our col- 
leges and universities. 

New Education Followthlp, Tho, founded in 1015 to 
promote the unity of educators throughout the world 
Interested in progressive education. Deputy-Chairman, J. 
A. Lauwerys, London University; Secretary, Miss Clare 
Soper, International Headquarters, 1 Park Crescent, Lon- 
don, W. 1, England. During 194.5 the Fellowship issued 
monographs designed to give guidance to those who will 
work with children suffering from the effects of the 
war. Monograph 1. Children’s Communities; Monograph 
2. Fatherless Children; Monograph 3. Play and Mental 
Health Price 60 cents each. Monographs on new educa- 
tion plane in the liberated countries are also in prepara- 
tion. Conferences* August, 1946 — a Regional N E.P In 
Paris — also a small conference on "Ethics" in England. 
Possibly a Scandinavian Conference in Denmark. 

Newspaper Publishers Association, Amoricon, founded in 
1887 to foster and protect the interest of the newspaper 
ublishing business. Membership; 752. President: Wil- 
am G. Chandler. General Manager: Cranston Williams. 
Headquarters: 870 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
The 1946 meeting will be held in New York City at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria April 23-25,. 

Numismatic Society, Tho Amoricon, rounded in 1858 for 
the collection, preservation, and study of coins, medals, 
and decorations of all countries. Membership: 470. Presi- 
dent: Dr. Herbert E. Ives. Secretary and Curator: 
Sydney P. Noe. Headquarters: Museum at Broadway and 
156 Street, New York, N. T. A loan exhibition by mem- 
bers of choice Greek coins was held in November, 1046. 
Meetings are held at the Museum on the second Saturday 
in January, April and Novembor. 


Nursos* Association, American, founded in 1896 to pro- 
mote the professional and educational advancement of 
nurses, to elevate the standard of nuraing education, and 
to establish and mnintaiu a code of ethics among nurses. 
Membership: 178,415. President* Katharine J. Densford, 
R. N. Secretary: Margaret K Stack, R. N. Headquarters: 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. During 1945, the 
American Nurses’ Association, working through its constit- 
uent State Nurses' Associations, assisted in the procure- 
ment of nursea for the military, and created a representa- 
tive Committee on Nursing Service which will give atten- 
tion to personnel practices including salaries for nurses. 
Further, the Association initiated a nation-wide counseling 
and placement service, one phase of which relates to the 
counseling of veteran nurses. 

Nutrition Foundation, Inc., Tho, organized in December, 
1941, to develop and apply the ecience of nutrition as a 
basic science of public health. Membership. 47. Chairman 
of the Board; Karl T. Compton. President. George A. 
Sloan. Scientific Director: Charles Glen King. Executive 
Secretary: Ole Salthe. From May, 1942, when the initial 
grants were made, to June 30, 1945, the Foundation ap- 
propriated $927,190 00 for 101 atudiea in the science of 
nutrition at 44 leading universities and hospitals The 
Foundation publishes Nutrition Reviews, a monthly 
journal proviaing an unbiased review of the world’s cur- 
rent research literature in the field of nutrition. The 
Foundation also publishes Nutricion, a Spanish edition of 
Nutrition Reviews, in the interests of medical and public 
health education in the Spanish-speaking Americas, and 
in the promotion of cultural relations. 

Occupational Therapy Association, Amoricon, founded in 
1917 to promote the use of occupational therapy and for 
education, training, research, and other activities advaii- 
tageous to the profession. Membership 2,300. President: 
Everett S Elwood ’Treasurer. Holland Hudson. Executive 
Secretary* Mrs. Meta R. Cobb. Headquarters: 83 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Odd Follows, Indopondont Order of, a fraternal organi- 
zation founded in 1819. Membership: 1,393,160. Grand 
Sire. D. D. Monroe. Grand Secretary: Edw G. Ludvig- 
sen. Headquarters: 16 West Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 
The 1946 meeting will be held in Birmingham, Alabama. 

Oriental Society, American, founded in 1842 for the 
promotion of research in oriental languages and cultures 
and the publication of bonks and papers. Membership: 
875. President E. A. Speiser. Secretary: Ferris J. 
Stephens, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Ort, Women’s American, a national organization founded 
in 1027, as a constituent body of the American Ort 
Federation, which is part of the World Ort Union, whose 
purpose is the promotion of technical trades and agricul- 
ture among Jewry in vocational and technical trade 
schools, agricultural colonies, cooperatives and workshops. 
For over 60 years the Ort has trained the dislocated 
and the underprivileged to become integrated into the 
economic scheme of their native lands or in countries of 
refuge. 

During the war Ort functioned in Europe and laid the 
groundwork for post war economic reconstruction, and 
now constitutes a part of the rebuilding of liberated 
Europe. Ort is cooperating with governments of the 
countries in which it functions In addition, since the 
Nazi regime stripped the occupied countries of working 
tools and all needed equipment, Ort’s present work in- 
cludes supplying tools, machines and raw materials to 
displaced workers, to reestablish themselves individually 
or collectively in their former professions. Effective ex- 
pansion this year resulted in tnree regional groups — a 
New York Metropolitan Regional (comprising 22 chap- 
ters in Greater New York); a Connecticut Regional and 
a Mid West Regional. The Guardianship-Vocational 
Training Plan was also launched in 1945 — ^to partially 
maintain and train European Jewish war orphans, train- 
ing them in useful skills, apprenticing them to master 
craftsmen, thus qualifying them technically to participate 
in the reconstruction of their countries. Membership ap- 
proximately 20,000. President: Mrs Maurice Finkelstein. 
Headquarters* 212 Fifth Ave., New York (10), N.Y. 
Events of 1045—40 include the Annual Donor Luncheon 
at the Hotel Astor May 9th, 1045 ; the Annual Regional 
Membership Luncheon at the Hotel Commodore Novem- 
ber 28, and the Annual Donor Luncheon at the Hotel 
Astor May 8th, 1946. Chapter meetings are held monthly 
in the 49 chapters throughout cities in the United States. 

Pacific Rolotioni, Institute of, founded in 1025 to pro- 
mote scientific study and discussion of the problems and 
inter-relations of the peoples of the Pacific area. Com- 
posed of National Councils in several countries bordering 
on or having interest in the Pacific Ocean. Chairman: 
Edgar J. Tarr, K C. Secretary-General ; Edward 0. Car- 
ter. The Chairman of the American Council is Robert 
Gordon Sproul. Secretary* Raymond Dennett. Headquar- 
ters* 1 East 54 Street, New York City 22. Membership: 
1,168. Publications: Studies of the Pacific (research 
series); Far Eastern Survep, fortnightly; popular pam- 
phlets; basic texts on Far East for school use. 

Pan American Foundation, founded in 1988 to promote 
and maintain, through nongovernmental means and agen- 
cies, the principles and polidee of Pan. Americanism, llie 
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foundation promote! the found inf of a Pan American 
Univeraity, and asBiits and cooperates in the exchange of 
literary, artistic, musical, scientific, and medicinal ac- 
complishments between the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Director. A. Curtis wilgus. Secretary* William A. 
Reid. Headquarters: 1217 Thirteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
in^on, D.O. 

Pan American Women's Association, founded in 1930 to 
promote inter-American understanding through cultural 
interchange. President: Frances R Grant Secretary: 
Jessie Adamson. Headquarters 45 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. During 1945 the Association held its panel 
luncheons on the third Saturday of each month and con- 
tinued its concerts, exhibitions, and special institutes on 
inter-American problems. 

Poaco Conforonco, National, founded in 1033 with a 
three-fold pu^ose; as a council board, as a clearinghouse, 
as a publishing and service agency to provide nonparti- 
san information on international affairs. Membership, 86 
national organizations. President, John Paul Jones; Ad- 
ministrative Vice President, Jane Evans; Executive Sec- 
retary, Marian R. Emerine. Headquarters: 8 West 40 
Street, New York N.Y. The Conference holds monthly 
meetings of organizational leaders to discuss current 
problems, clarify issues, and plan programs. Recent pub- 
lications of the Conference include a study pamphlet Pro# 
and Cons of PoaeotxiM Conscription and Gomplets Text 
of the United Nations Charter. 

P.E.N. Club, a world association of writers, founded in 
1922 in the interests of literature, freedom of artistic ex- 
pression, and international good will. Membership (Ameri- 
can Center): 385. President. Carl Carmer. Secretary: 
Whit Burnett. Headquarters 16 East 96 Street, New 
York City. The International Federation of the P.E.N. 
Clubs is headed a Presidential board, consisting of 
H. G. Wells, Dr. Hu Shih, Thornton Wilder, and Denis 
Saurat. 

Pen Women, National League of American, founded in 
1897 to promote the creative, cultural arts of Pen, Pencil 
and Brush. Membership • 3,100. Eighty nine Branches. 
Headouarters, 408-09 Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Pnsident, Blanche Smith Ferguson. The League holds a 
Biennial Congress on numerically even years, a Mid -ad- 
ministration Congress on numerically odd years The 
League ^blishes a monthly magazine. The Pen Woman, 
editor,, Winifred Willard; also a Membership Roster 
biennially. 

Pooplo^s Lobby, Inc., The, founded in 1931 (formerly 
the People’s Reconstruction League, founded in 1920) 
to work for legislative and administrative measures in the 
interest of all the people. Membership* 3,490 President: 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell. Executive Secretary: Ben- 
jamin Marsh. Headquarters: 1410 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. During 1945 the organization distributed 
about a quarter of a million reprints of its material. It 
worked for government retention of its war plants to be 
converted to peace production. It held two conferences 
and published all addresses as pamphlets. 

Petroleum Institute, American, founded in 1919 to afford 
a means of cooperation with the government, foster trade 
in petroleum products, promote the interests of the in- 
dustry, the mutual improvement of its members, and the 
study of related arts and sciences. Membership, about 
4,000. President* W. R. Boyd, Jr. Secretary. Lacey 
Walker. Headquarters: 60 West 50 Street, New York 
City. 

Pnilatelic Society, American, an organization of stamp 
collectors, founded in 1886. Membership 7,000. Presi- 
dent: Donald F. Lybarger. Executive Secretair.' H. Clay 
Mttsser. Central Office, P. O. Box 800, State College, Pa. 
The annual meeting, held in August, is scheduled for 
Chicago, 111., in 1946. 

Philological Association, American, founded in 1869 for 
the advancement and diffusion of philological knowledge; 
incorporated, 1937. Membership* 1,025. President: G. 
D. Hadzsits. Secretary. S. B. Smith, Schoolcraft, Michi- 
gan. _ 

Philosophical Association, The American, founded in 1900 
for the promotion of the study and teaching of phfiosophy 
in all branches. Membership* 840. Chairman: George P. 
Conger, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Cornelius Kruse. Headquarters: 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 

The Sixth Series of Cams Lectures was delivered by 
Professor Morris R. Cohen on the subject* **The Mean- 
ing of Human History" at a special meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association, held in New York 
City at the City (Jollege of New York on May 17 to 18, 
1945. 

The Seventh Series of Cams Lectures will be delivered 
by Professor Clarence Irving Lewis on the subject: 
"Analysis of Knowledge" at the Universi^ of California, 
at Berkeley, December 27 to 29, 1945. The meeting for 
the reception of the Cams Lectures at Berkeley is also the 
first resumed meeting of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation since the restriction of meetings by the Office 
of Defense Transportation. It is to be a joint meeting of 
all three Divisions. 

Physical Society, American, founded in 1899 for the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of knowledge of physios. Mem- 


bership: 5,000. President-elect: Dr. E. U. Condon. Sec- 
retary; Dr. K. K. Darrow. Headquarters; Columbia 
University, Now York 27, N. Y. The annual meeting was 
in January, 1945, and three other meetings were held dur- 
ing the year. 

iNiysicians, American College of, founded in 1915 as an 
organization of qualified specialists in Internal Medicine 
and allied specialities to maintain and advance the highest 
possible standards in medical education, medical practice 
and clinical research, to perpetuate the history and best 
traditions of medicine and medical ethics, and to maintain 
both the dignity and efficiency of Internal Medicine in 
its relation to public welfare Membership* 4 Masters; 
4,200 Fellows; 1,800 Associates; total (approx.), 5,500. 
President: Ernest E. Irons, M D^ Chicago. 111.; Presi- 
dent-Elect: David P. Bar^ M.D., New York, N.Y.; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary: E. R. Loveland Headquarters: 4200 
Pine Street, Philadelphia. With the conclusion of the 
war, the program of the college was extended to in- 
clude awards of Research Fellowships and Clinical Fel- 
lowships, the latter especially designed to help its re- 
turning member veterans. Also it has a greatly expanded 
program of postgraduate and refresher courses, organized 
at medical centers in various parts of the country, and 
is embarked upon a project to aid its member veterans in 
their postwar reestablishment in^ teaching or practice. 
Other activities include investigation and certification of 
internists, publication of the Annals of Internal Medi- 
cine, resumption of its national Annual Sessions, award 
of the Phillips Memorial Medal for Achievement in In- 
ternal Medicine, etc. 

Planned PoronHiood Federation of America, Inc. (formerly 
Birth Control Federation of America, Inc.), formed m 
1939, by the merger of the American Birth Control Lea- 
gue (1921), and the Birth Control Clinical Research 
Bureau (1923), to foster Planned Parenthood by making 
birth control information available, under medical di- 
rection, through private physicians, hospital and public 
health clinics, and extra-mural clinics. Special emphasis 
is being given to medical service for returning members 
of the armed forces and their wives Couples desiring 
advice on infertility are referred to physicians and clinics 
specializing in such service. Honorary Chairman : Margaret 
Banger. President * The Reverend Cornelius P. Trow- 
bridge. National Director; D. Kenneth Rose. Secretary: 
Mrs. Walter N. Rothschild. Headquarters: 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. For activities in 1945, 
see Bieth Control. 

Planning and Civic Association, American, formed in 
1935 by a merger* of the American Civic Association 
(1904) and the National Conference on City Planning 
(1909K It promotes public understanding and support 
of planning for the best use of land, water, and other 
natural resources, higher ideals of civic life, and safe- 
guarding of natural wonders, scenic possessions, and rec- 
reation facilities. Membership and Subscriptions* 2,000 
President: Horace M Albright Executive Secretary* Har- 
lean James. Headquarters: 901 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D C. The Association publishes a yearbook, 
American Planning and Civic Annual, and the quarterly. 
Planning and Civic Comment Holds annually a Citizens 
Planning Conference, the 1946 Conference to be held in 
Dallas, Texas, April 22, 1946 

Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, founded 
in 1942 to establish permanent collaboration between 
Polish and American scholars, and to assure for the dur- 
ation of the war the continuity of t^ilish research work 
Membership 82 active members; 52 corresponding mem- 
bers. President of the Board Hon. Jan Kucharzewski 
Director of the Institute. Prof. Oskar Halecki. Head- 
quarters 39 East 35 Street, New York, N. Y. Publica- 
tions: Bulletin, published quarterly: Polish Inptitute 
Series (F vol.). In 1944 the Midwest Branch was organ- 
ized, with headquarters in Chicago where a first con- 
ference was held in 1942 and a second one in Poland: 
cultural reconstruction in 1945. The institute has ap- 
pointed delegates in several Latin American countries 
and cooperates with Polish research centers of all conti- 
nents. Each of the five sections of the Institute (historical 
and political sciences, history of literature and of arts, 
law and social and economic sciences, pure and applied 
sciences, and educational problems) is organizing lectures 
of Polish and American scholars to be held at the head- 
quarters of the Institute at least once a month. Special 
conferences on the history of East Central Europe, and 
on the role of the universities in the postwar world were 
organized in 1943, and a conference on the recon- 
struction of libraries in 1944. There also were conferences 
on the nutritional reconstruction of Poland, and on the 
history of the Polish immigration in the U.S.A. which 
led in October, 1944, to the foundation of the Polish- 
American Historical Commission, with a special publi- 
cation. Polish-American Studies. 

Polish Notional Alliance of the U.S. of N.A., a fraternal 
society founded in 1880. Membership: 800,000. Presi- 
dent: I. K. Rozmarek. General Secretary: A. S. Szozer- 
bowski. Headquarters: 1514-20 W. Division Street, Chi- 
cago. A convention is held once every four years, and the 
suDsidiarv lodges (about 2,000) meet montlily. 

Political ana Social Science, The American Academy off. 
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founded in 1889 to provide a forum for the dUcussion of 
the great political, social, and industrial problems con- 
fronting the world. Membership. 11,500. President: Dr. 
Ernest Minor Patterson. Secretary: Dr. J. P. Lichten- 
berger. Headquarters: 3457 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 4. A bi monthly, The An/ncUe, is published. The 1946 
annual meeting is scheduled for Philadelphia, April 5-6. 

Political Scionco, Academy of, an international learned 
society founded in 1880, incorporated, 1910. Membership. 
9,600. President Lewis W. Douglas. Ethel Warner, 
Director. Editor of Publications: John A. Krout. Secre- 
tary: Noel T. Dowling. Headquarters, Payerweather Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. At the semi-annual 
meeting. April 4th and 5th, 1946, In New York City, 
World Organization — Economic, Political and Social, was 
the paramount issue discussed. At the annual meeting on 
November 8th, 1946, the topic considered was European 
Recovery. 

Political Science Associotion, American, founded in 1903 
to foster scholarly interest in the scientific study and im- 

S rovoment of politics and public law, administration, and 
iplomacy. Membership: 3,450. President* John M Oaus 
Secretary. Kenneth Colegrove. Headquarters 1822 
Sheridan Road, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111 
The Association maintains a Personnel Service indicating 
the records of young scholars available for appointment. 
The annual meeting of 1944 was cancelled The 1945 an- 
nual meeting will be held March 28—30, 1046, in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Prevention or Blindness, Inc., National Society for the, 

founded in 1915, concerned with the control and, where 
possible, tbe elimination of the causes of blindness, im- 
paired vihion, and eyestrain — not with activities on be- 
half of those already blind Aspects of the program re 
contly emphasized included development of eye health and 
safety practices in industry and the campaign for eaily 
detection and treatment of glaucoma Members and Don- 
ors 30,000 President. Mason H. Bigelow Executive 
Director* Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill. Secretary Miss 
Kegina E Schneider. Headquarters. 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, The American Society 
for the (A.S.P.C.A.), founded in 1866. President Alexan- 
der S Webb Vice-Prosident-Secretary . Richard Welling. 
Executive Vico-Pre.sident Sydney H Coleman Headquar- 
ters 50 Madison Avenue, New York City The Society 
maintains a shelter in each borough of New York City, m 
which It housed 211,147 animals in 1944 Its animal 
hospital at Avenue A and 21 Street, Manhattan, treats 
over 10,000 cases a year. An educational program is 
developed for the schools and for ' adults. The annual 
meeting was held Jan 4, 1945 

Prison Association, American, founded in 1870 to im- 
prove laws, law enforcement, and penal and correctional 
institutions, to study the causes of crime, and to care for 
and provide employment for paroled and discharged pris- 
oners and probationers. The Association maintains a free 
cleuringhouso of information Membership, 1000. Gen- 
eral Secretary E. R. Cass, Headquarters 135 East 15 
Street, New York City. The Annual Congress may be 
attended by anyone who wishes to profit thereby. 

Protection of Foreign Born, American Committee for, 
founded in 1933 to promote better relations between na- 
tive and foreign born by education, to combat discrimina- 
tion on the ground of race, nationality, or noncitizenship, 
to encourage and facilitate naturalization; and to pre- 
\ent the destruction of American families by deportation. 
It IS not a membership organization, but has 400 annual 
contributors. Chairman : Hon. Stanley Nowak. Head- 
quarters 23 West 26th Street, New York 10. 

Psychiatric Association, American, founded in 1844 to 
further the study of mental diseases, to further psychi- 
atric hospitals, education, and research, and to apply 
psychiatric knowledge to other branches of medicine, to 
other associations and to public welfare. Membership. 
3,659. President* Dr Karl M. Bowman. Executive As- 
sistant. Austin M. Davies Headquarters 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N Y. The 1946 meeting is scheduled 
for Chicago, May 27-80. See Psychiatry. 

Psychical Rosoarch, Inc., Amorican Society for, incorpo- 
rated in 1904 for the scientific investrgation of nil types 
of psychical phenomena. Membership 500 President: Dr. 
George H. Hyslop. Secretary: Mrs. E. W. Allison. Head- 
quarters: 40 East 84 Street, New York City 16. 

Psychological Association, American, founded in 1892 
to advance psychology as a science. Membership: 4,500. 
President: Henry E. Garrett. Executive Secreta^: Dael 
Wolfie. Headquarters: 2101 Constitution Ave., 'Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Public Administration, Institute of, founded in 1906 as 
The Bureau Of Municipal Research. Tbe Institute’s pur- 
pose is to improve the management and operation of 
American government through the scientific study of pub- 
lic administration, the development of practical ideas 
and improved procedures in government administration, 
dissemination of the results of such research to public 
officials and to citizens generally, and the advancement of 
trainiim for the public service. Membership: 12. Chair- 
man: Richard S. Childs. Director; Luther OuHck. Head- 
quarters: 684 Park Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


Public Affairs, Institute of, founded in 1927 to examine 
and publicize by formal addresses and open-forum discus- 
sions important national and international problems. Pub- 
lic sessions from one to two weeks, usually in July. 
Membership and attendance 3,000 yearly; 39,000 total. 
Acting Director: Oron James Hale Secretary: Mary H. 
Spalding. Headquarters* University of 'Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. Emphasizes student participation 
through representatives of principal Eaatem and South- 
ern colleges. The program of the last (1942) session was 
built around the theme, ’‘New Strategies for War and 
Peace." The Institute was suspended for the duration of 
the war. 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., founded in 1986 to make 
available in summary and inexpensive form the results 
of research on economic and social problems to aid in the 
understanding and development of American i^licy. 
Chairman . Ordway Tead. Secretary • S M. Keeny. Head- 
quarters, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20 In 
their tenth million, there are more than 64 current Pub- 
he Affaire Pamphlet titles. 

Public Health Association, American, founded in 1872 
to promote and protect public and personal health Mem- 
beiship: 9,800 President: Dr. John J. Sippy. Executive 
Secretary: Dr. Reginald M. Atwater. Headquarters 
1790 Broadway, New York, N.Y. During 1945 the As- 
sociation through Its project on Merit Systems rendered 
service to twenty -two states and two cities in supplying 
i‘xanninations for public health nurses, health officers, 
laboratory workers, sanitarians, nutritionists, and medi- 
cal social workers. It distributed its reports on Standard 
Methods for the Examination of Water and Sewage, and 
of Daiir Products, Diagnostic Procedures and Reagents, 
Swimming Pools and Other Bathing Places, Communica- 
ble Disease Control, Occupational Lead Exposure and 
Lead Poisoning Bacteriological Examination of Shellfish 
and Shellfish waters, and on professional qualifications 
of several types of public health workers. It began a 
program of accrediting schools of public health begin- 
ning with those offering the Master of Public Health de- 
gree. Its Committee on the Hygiene of Housing pub- 
lished an appraisal form representing a new te^nique 
for selecting those houses which should be replaced for 
health reasons. Pour active subcommittees were at work 
on positive standards for postwar housing. The Committee 
on Administrative Practice conducted stndies of State 
health administration, advanced its investigations on pub- 
lic medical care as a responsibility of health departments 
and published its recommendations with regard to pro- 
viding minimum essential health services to the entire 
population through full time local health units serving 
populations of 50,000 The Committee compiled and 
published a range of indices of health experiences and 
practices for a group of 243 communities The official 
publication of the American Public Health Association 
IS tbe American Journal of Public Health, now in its 85th 
^ oil! me. 

Radio Roloy League, Inc., American, a non -commercial 

association of radio amateurs, founded in May, 1914, and 
bonded for the promotion of interest in amateur radio 
communication and experimentation. Membership: 36,- 
725. President. George W. Bailey. Headquarters: West 
Hartford, Connecticut. Official Organ* QST. Publishers 
of the Radvo Amateur’s Handbook and other radio train- 
ing aids. Activities of the League m 1945 included addi- 
tional preparation of radio amateurs for participation in 
the war effort, further promotion of the War Emergency 
Radio Service for civilian defense, cooperation with the 
Federal Communications Commission m the revision of 
amateur radio reflations for postwar operation, and the 
institution of a rigorous technical program to adapt war- 
born radio techniques to amateur communications prac- 
tice. 

Railroads, Association of Amorican, founded in 1934, to 
deal with matters of common concern in railway opera- 
tions, maintenance, engineering, research, traffic, ac- 
counting, finance, valuation, taxation, law, legislation, 
transportation economics, and public relations. Member- 
ship: 195 railroads in United States, 5 in Canada, 6 in 
Mexico, and 173 associate members. President* J J. Pel- 
ley, Secretary -Treasurer, H. J. Forster, Headquarters, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. See Rail- 
ways. 

Recreation Association, National, founded in 1906 with 
the following objectives * That every child in America 
shall have a chance to play; that everybody in America, 
young or old^ shall have an opportunity to find the best 
and most satisfying use of leisure time. Membership: 11,- 
000. President: Howard Braucher. Headquarters: 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Refugee Service, Inc., National, founded in 1989 to pro- 
vide complete program of rehabilitation and social adjust- 
ment for the 250,000 refugees of all nationalities and 
creeds in the United States. Membership : 260. President: 
Charles A. Biegelman. Executive Director: Joseph E. 
Beck Headquarters: 105 Nassau Street, New York 7, 
N. Y Service in 1945 included: average monthly case 
load of 2,400; 88.688 migration services; servicing 17,- 
408 requests for location of displaced persons abroad: 
3,934 completed locations; placement of 80 doctors and 
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dentisU; 410 Job pUcementt. Tb« apAttAl meetlnf was 
held Jan. 21, 1946. ^ . 

R«li«f for Franco, Amoriccui, oatabliahed 1944 as a unified 
organization comprizing aodetiei throughout the United 
States which have been engaged in French relief, with 
representation of international orgamizatione whose pro- 
grams include aid to French people. Jt sends food, 
clothing, pharmaceutical products, emergency luppliea, 
ambulances, to France; supports hospitals, rest homes, 
welfare and child*feeding centers in France; solicits gifts- 
in-hind of food, clothing, etc., as well as money ; is also 
central registry for child ‘‘adoptions’* by individuals or 
groups in the U.S.A. wishing to send packages directly 
to individuals in France. , 

Executive Vice-President and Treasurer: Elliott H. Lee. 
Vice-Presidents: Anne Morgan, Marian A. Dougherty, 
Andr6 Meyer, Howard Sturges. Secretary: W. A. Rose- 
borough. neadguarters, 457 Madison Ave., N.T., 

RelM for Holland, Inc., Americon, formerly Queen Wil- 
helmina Fund, Inc., founded in May, 1940 to provide 
relief for the people of and refugees from The Nether- 
lands and The Netherlands East Indies. A member agency 
of the National War Fund. Over 200 chapters across the 
country collect food, used clothing, household eouipmeiit, 
and other needed supplies for shipment to Holland and 
the East Indies. Sawing and knitUng chapters also make 
new garnionts from materials purchased with monies 
provided by the National War Fund, Purchases of emer- 
gency food supplies also are made and ahipped abroad. 
During first 9 months operation following liberation of 
' the southern portion of Holland over 7,500,000 lbs. of 
food, clothing, and other badly needed materials were 
tent through national headquarters in New Yoiic. Head- 

S uarters: 465 Fifth Ave., New York 17. PaMic Rela- 
ions Office: 670 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 

Relief for Norway, Inc., American, an American corpora- 
tion, founded on Apr. 19, 1940, and directed by Ameri- 
cans for the sole purpose of allevioting distress in Nor- 
way. President: Dr. J. A. Aasgaard. Headguarters : 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. Member of National War 
Fund, Inc. American Relief for Norway has collected $2,- 
415,750 from the date of its founding to Oct. 9, 1944. 

Religious Education, International Council of, founded in 
1922 to promote Sunday School work, to encourage the 
study of the Bible, and to assist in the spread of the 
Christian religion. Membership: 40 Protestant denomina- 
tions, 31 state councils of churches and religious educa- 
tion, and 142 city and Provincial councils. President: 
Harold £. Stassen. General Secretair: Roy O. Ross 
Headquarters: 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The annual meeting is scheduled for Feb. 10—16, 1946, 
in Columbus. Ohio 

Rescue ono Relief Committee, Inc., International, founded 
in February, 1942, by a merger of the Emergency Rescue 
Committee with the International Belief Association, and 
dedicated to the rescue and relief of anti-fascist refugees 
in Europe. Membership, over 5,000. Chairman: L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood Executive Secretary: Sheba Strunsky. 
Headquarters: 103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Offi- 
ces in Pans, Rome, Geneva, Stockholm, Istanbul and 
Mexico City. Meetings are held bi-monthly or as necessary. 

Research Council, National, founded in 1916 to “promote 
research in the mathematical, physical, and biological sci- 
ences, and in the application of these sciences to engineer- 
ing, agriculture, meaicine, and other useful arts, with the 
object of increasing knowledge, of strengthening the na- 
tional defense, and of contributing in other ways to the 
public welfare.*’ Membership: about 220, composed in 
majority of representatives of 85 scientific and technical 
societies; in addition to about 1,800 members of com- 
mittees of the Council and its Divisions, Chairman: Ross 
G. Harrison. Executive Secretary: George B. Darling. 
Headguarters: 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.O. The Council conducts a wide range of research ac- 
tivities in the medical and natural sciences under the 
sponsorship or supervision of specially appointed com- 
mittees. Series of post-doctorate fellowships are adminis- 
tered in the medical and in the natural sciences. A num- 
ber of publications resulting from work of the OouncU’s 
Committees are issued each year, either commercially or 
in the BuUstin or Reprint and Circular BerUe of the 
Council. As an operating agency of the National Academy 
of Sciences, the Council is called upon frequently by 
agencies of the Government for advice and assistance in 
connection with many problems of research relating to 
the war effort. See Physics. 

Roeoorch Council of Canada, Mcrtional, founded in 1916 
to have charge of all matters affecting sdentifie and in- 
dustrial research in Canada which may be easigned to it 
by the Committee of the Privy Couneu on Seientiflc and 
Industrial Research. Membership: 15. President: 0. J. 
Mackenzie. Secretary: 8. P. Eagleson. Headquarters: 
National Research Building, Ottawa, Canada. The Coon- 
eil*8 staff of 1,879 at September 30, 1945, including 
those employed in several laboratory units operated out- 
aide of Ottawa, was grouped in laboratory divfsions oi 
applied biology, chemistry, mechanical engineoring, pbys- 
lea and electrical aogineenng, a saction on resaarch plans 
and publications and a aeientifie library and technical 
information lervice. Restoration of peace has required 


orientation of research towards reconstruction and the 
application of new knowledge to civilian industrial en- 
terprise. Outside activities included a research program 
of more than 70 projects in universities ; the granting of 
87 scholarships for postgraduate research in 1946-46; 
and the award of 22 iprants in aid to responsible workers 
for special investigations. Additional grants were made 
through various Committees of Council, notably for med- 
ical research in different hospital centers. 

Review of Motion Pfcturos, Inc., National Board of, an 
organization founded m 1909 to encourage the best uses 
of the motion picture recreation ally, educationally, and 
artistically. Membership: 500. President: Quincey Howe. 
Executive Director: James Shelley Hamilton. Headquar- 
ters: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York Citv. 

Rotary Intomotional is the world-wide organization of 
all Rotary Clubs. It is responsible for the administrative 
supervision of its member Clubs and for the propagation 
of the Objects of Rotary throughout the world. A Rotarv 
Club it a group of representative men, one from each 
business or profession in a community, who meet to- 
gether in fellowship to further the “Ideal of Service/* 
which is thoughtfulness of and helpfulness to others in 
business and community life. 

There are now 5,547 Rotary Clubs in more than 60 
countries of the world with a membership in excess of 
253,000. President: T. A. Warren, Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land. Secretary: Philip Lovejov, Chicago, Illinois Head- 
uarters. Chicago, Illinois, Hith additional offices in Lon- 
on, England; Zurich, Switzerland; and Bombay, India 
The official Rotary magazine is The Rotarxan, which has 
a Spanish edition, Re vista Rotaria. There are also numer- 
ous rei^ioual Rotary magazines published throughout the 
world in several different languages. 

During 1945, Rotary activities included general com- 
munity-betterment undertakings, work for crippled chil- 
dren and underprivileged children, the establishment and 
supervision of camps and clubs for boys and girls, assist- 
ance to students through scholarships and student loan 
funds, the promotion of high standards in businesses and 
professions, and the development of international good 
will and understanding. In addition, Rotary Clubs ac- 
tively cooperated with their governments in rationing, 
salvaging, and fund-raising campaigns, and in all phases 
of civilian defense, and engaged in activities for the al- 
leviation of war suffering. They also gave special empha- 
sis to the economic and social readjustment of demobilized 
service men and women and disemployed war workers. 

To assist in developing an informed public opinion on 
vital problems confronting the world, Rotarpr International 
provided Rotary Clubs with background information on 
the Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco 
Conferences. At the United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco, 49 Rotarians were in attendance as delegates, 
advisers, or consultants. To promote understanding of 
the United Nations Charter, Rotary International pub- 
lished a comprehensive 96-page booklet — From Here On! 
— which contained the complete text of the Charter, to- 
gether with annotations and challenging questions for 
the assistance of Rotary Clubs in preparing programs 
on this subject. The week of November 11—17, 1945, was 
designated as “United Nations Charter Week” in Ro- 
tary, and Rotary Clubs throughout the world devoted 
their programs that week to a study of the Charter. 

The 36th annual convention of Rotary Internotional 
was held in Chicago, Illinois, in June, 1945. With the 
conclusion of the war, Rotary Clubs were reorganized, 
In 1945, in the following countries and regions ^rmerly 
occupied by the Axis powers. Belgium, France, Norway, 
the Mariana Islands, The Netherlands, and The Philip- 
pines. 

Royal Institution of Oroot Britain, founded in 1799 for 
Uie promotion, diffusion, and extension of science and 
useful kno^vledge. Membership: about 800. President; 
The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, F R.S Secretary A. O. 
Rankine, F.R.S. Headquarters: 21 Albemarle Street, Lon- 
don, W.l. 

Russian Relief, Inc., American Society for, formerly Rus- 
sian War Relief, Inc., founded in September, 1941, to 
furnish relief aid to the Soviet people, collects and ships 
medical supplies, clothing, food, household items and 
crop seeds to the U.S.S.R. Membership: 40 Board of Di- 
rectors. President: Edward 0. Carter. Honorary Chair- 
man; Allen Ward well. Secretary: William W. Lancaster. 
Headquarters: 5 Cedar Street (P.O. Box 185, Wall Street 
Station), New York City 5. The American Society for 
Russian Relief, lnc» functions under ^e President’s 
War Relief Control Board No. 647. 

Safety Council, National, founded in 1918 to bring about 
understanding of the steps necessary to present accidents 
of all kinds and to furnish its niembers with printed ma- 
terial and information for use in conducting accident pre- 
vention work. Membership* 7,234, mainly companies and 
associations. President: Ned H. Dearborn. Headquarters: 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 111. Regional Offices: 
Central, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 111.; Eastern, 
800 Chrysler Bl^., New York 17, N. Y. ; Western, 111 
Butter Bt.. San Francisco 4, Calif.; Southern, 14 Peach- 
tree St., Atlanta 8, Oa.; Washington, 1001 16th St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. 0. On Sept. 8, 1945, President 
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Traniftii called upon the Xational Safety Oouneil to n)obi> 
Use eafety forcei of the nation for a postwar safety cam* 
paign against accidents of all kinds. To cooperate in this 
campaigp, the Council has called together national asso- 
ciations and has intensified its own activities in traffic 
and industrial safety. Special publications, Aims, and 
posters were produced and special studies made on ser- 
eral aspects of traffic and industrial safety as they are 
affected by and as they affect the postwar period. The 
Council published eight magazines and hundreds of stud- 
ies on accident prevention methods. It distributed over 
thirteen million safety posters in 1945 for use in indus- 
try, in schools, and public places It conducted many na- 
tional safety contests among various groups and issued 
hundreds of awards. The 1945 National Safety Congress 
was cancelled due to wartime meeting and travel restric- 
tions. The Congress normally conducted in October at- 
tracts more than 10.000 delegates who are reprasentative 
of every phase of the safety movement in all parts of 
the country. See Accidents. 

Sove the Children Federation, Inc., founded in 1932 as 
an organization for rural community child service in 
America and cooperation overseas with Save the Children 
International Union and affiliates. Chairman: Ouy £mery 
Shipler. President and Executive Director: John R. Voris. 
Vice President: William N. Haskell. Treasurer: John Q. 
Tilson. Secretary: A. Broderick Cohen. During 1945 do- 
mestic activities were centered in disadvantaged rural 
areas, operating through 93 county committees to aid 
especially the children of 670 rural “Sponsored Schools." 
The overseas postwar program includes a school sponsor- 
ship plan in France, Holland, Belgium, Norway and an 
individual child sponsorship plan in all above mentioned 
countries plus plan for refugee children sheltered in 
Sweden In the United States the Children's Clothing 
Crusade in the public schools has for its annual goal a 
minimum of 2,000,000 pounds of clothing Other needed 
gifts in kind such as foods and school supplies are se- 
cured. The total disbursements — cash and commodities — 
for the ten months ended October 31, 1945, were $1,820,- 
142.50. 

Savings and Loan League, United States, a trade organi- 
zation founded in 1892 the savings, building and loan 
associations and cooperative banks of the United States, 
whose assets total $8,000,000,000 and whose chief busi- 
ness IS the lending of money to finance home ownership. 
Membership* 3,640 associations and 47 affiliated State 
Leagues President* Henry P. Irr, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent: Morton Bodfish. Headquarters* 221 North LaSalla 
Street, Chicago The organization took the lead In 1945 
in implementing the home loan provisions of the Service- 
men's Readiu&tment Act so that 85 per cent of the home 
loans guaranteed for veterans were made by these insti- 
tutions. Estimated volume for the first year was 60,000 
to 60,000. The League instituted a quarterly statistical 
report on the veterans loans made by member institutions, 
and collaborated with the American Legion in develop- 
ing improvements in the machinery for this specialized 
type of home lending The League published the 1.5th of 
Its series of year books, Savmf/g and Loan Annah, 1944 
and consolidated the two savings and loan publications, 
Sav{nf/§ and Loans and American Savings and Loan 
News. 

Sculpture Society, Notional, organized in 1 898 to ad- 
vance the knowledge, creation, and appreciation of good 
scnlpture. The Society cooperates in planning competi- 
tions and administers a trust fund which provides loans 
for sculptors in need. Membership: about 300 President: 
Donald DeLue, Secretary: Eleanor M. Mellon, Headquar- 
ters* 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York. The Lindsay Morris 
Memorial Prize for 1945 was awarded to Jean deMarco. 
A competition for sketches for a statue for Our Lady of 
Victory Church was held. The three prize winners — Miss 
Mary Lawser, Carl L Schmitz and Henry Kreis. During 
the year the Society circulated several exhibitions of en- 
larged photographs of sculpture, throughout the United 
States: American Patriots in Sculpture, Ecclesiastical 
Sculpture, Garden Sculpture and General Sculpture and 
also two exhibitions in reduced size of American Patriots 
in Sculpture and Ecclesiastical Sculpture. Mr. John J. 
Cunningham, Jr. was appointed Educational Director. 

Seeing Eye, Inc., The, a philanthropic association found- 
ed in 1929 for the purpose of supplying blind persons 
with dogs trained to act as guides; training and teaching 
instructors in the science and technique of educating dogs 
as guides; and educating and training blind persons in 
the proper use and handling of these dogs. The association 
trains 160 students annually. 1,200 Seeing Eye dogs have 
now been placed with blind men and women who came to 
the school to learn to use them. President: Henry A. Col- 
late. Headquarters* Morristown, New Jersey. The Seeing 
Eve, Tne., is supported by annual memberships and con- 
tnbatlons. The maximum cost to a civilian blind person 
is $150, although the actual cost to The Seeing Eye is 
many times that amount. Seeing Eye dogs are now sup- 
plied without cost to eligible members of the armed forces 
Who have lost their sight in the line of duty. 

Small Business Men's Association, Inc., Notional, founded 
November, 1987, as a nonpartisan, nonprofit organisation 
Co give small busiuest men an effeetiTO Toice la aatioaal 


affairs, to protect and advance the American system of 
free, private enterprise under the Constitution, and to 
promote the general welfare by collecting and distributing 
information and data affecting the financial, commercial, 
civic, and industrial interests of its members and the 
nation. President; DeWitt Emery. Secretary: James S. 
Westbrook. Headquarters: 163 North Union Street, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Social Hygione Association, American, formed in 1914 ^ 
combat syphilis and gonorrhea, to fight prostitution and 
other unwholesome conditions, to promote sound sex edu- 
cation and training for marriage and parenthood, and to 
protect and improve the American family as the basic 
social institution. As a participating service of the Na- 
tional War Fund, the Association's major resources were 
devoted during the war to helping maintain the lowest 
possible venereal disease rates, to protecting industrial 
workers and members of the armed forces from prostitu- 
tion and related conditions and to mitigating the deleteri- 
ous effects of war on young people. Membership* 150 
organizations, approximately 18^00 individuals. Presi- 
dent: Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. Executive Director: Dr. 
Walter Clarke. Headquarters: 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. Services include advice and consultation; 
surveys, production, and distribution of literature, films, 
and other materials. National Social Hygiene Day spon- 
■ored annually is marked more than 5,000 meetings 
throughout the country. The William Freeman Snow 
medal for distinguished service in the social hygiene field 
is presented to an outstanding person each year on the 
occasion of the Association's Annual Meeting in New 
York City. 

Social Scienco Rsseorch Council, a corporation organized 
in 1023 to promote the development of the social sciences. 
Membership* 21 directors elected or appointed by seven 
national social science societies, 9 directors-at-large elected 
by the board of directors; all former directors, number- 
ing 66 in 1945, retain membership in the corporation. 
Chairman: E. W Burgess. Secretary: Shepard B. Clough. 
Treasurer: Shelby M. Harrison. Executive Director; Don- 
ald Young. Headquarters* 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17. During 1944-45 nine committees were engaged in 
planning and promotion of research; 28 grants-in-aid of 
research and 61 fellowships were awarded. 

Social Work, Notionol Conference of, founded in 1878 to 
facilitate discussion of tha problems and methods of prac- 
tical human improvement, to increase the efficiency of or- 
ganizationt devoted to this cause, and to disseminate in- 
formation. Memberehip: 6,000. President: Kenneth L. 
M. Pray. General Secretary; Howard R. Knight. Head- 
quarters* 82 N. High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Social Workers^ American Association of, founded in 1921 
to formulate and establish standards of personnel and of 
conditions under which social work is practiced, to seek 
to establish satisfactory conditions for the organization 
and administration of social services, to encourage through 
its membership requirements proper and adequate basic 
preparation end training for social work practice, to dis- 
seminate information concerning the profession, and to 
conduct investigations which contribute to an under- 
standing of social welfare needs. Membership: 10,500 
President* Mrs. Irene Famham Conrad. Executive-^cre- 
tary: Joseph P. Anderson. Headquarters: 180 East 22 
Street, New York City 10. 

Sociological Society, The American, founded in 1005 to 
encourage sociological research, discussion, teaching, and 

I mblication. Membership: 1.800. President: Carl C. Tay- 
or. Secretary: Conrad Taeuber. Headquarters: U S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. The 
Society issues the bi-monthly journal, the Arnsrican SociO‘ 
logical Rfvisw. 

Special Libraries Association, founded in 1009 as an in- 
ternational organization of librarians and information 
experts who serve manufacturing concerns, banks, corpo- 
rations, law firms, newspapers, advertising and insurance 
agencies, transportation companies, research organiza- 
tions, museuma, hospitals, business branches and other 
departments of public and nniveraity libraries, govern- 
ment bureaus, associations, and other organizations in 
the fields of business, medicine, the sciences, technology, 
social welfare, and the arts. Membership* 8^36. Presi- 
dent* Herman Henkle. Secretary: Kathleen B. Stebbins. 
Headquarters: 81 East 10th Street. New York 8, N. Y. 
Publications: Special Libraries, published monthly from 
September to April, with bi-monthly issues from May to 
August; sponsored periodical, Technical Book Review 
Index, issued ten times a year, September to June, ffpe- 
oial Library Reeoureee, vol. 1, was published In 1941, 
with three additional volumes planned for 1946 publica- 
tion. Other recent publications are; ITar Subject Head- 
Inge for Information Filee; Handbook of CommereiaZ, 
Financial and Information Services, Source Liet of Se- 
lected Labor Statistics, A List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries, and Classijloation and Cataloging of 
Haps and Atlases. An annual convention is held each 

? oar, usually In June. The 1946 Oonveation is schsdaled 
or Chicago, Illinois. 

Standards Associofion, American, a federation of na- 
tional gronpa dealing with standardiiatlon, founded in 
4916. Menbershipi 66 trade oesoeiattona, teehnieal soeie- 
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tiei, and goTernment dapartmeata and lome 2,000 indua- 
trial eoneema, who hold memborahlp directly or by group 
arrangement. Preaident: Henry B. Bryant. Secretary: 
P. G. Agnew. Headqnartera : 70 Eaat 45th Street. New 
York 17, N. Y. The number of itandardt approred by the 
Aaaoeiation emergency procedure for American War 
Standarda, greatly increaaed during 1046. The A.S.A., in 
addition to its regular peacetime work, approved 151 war 
standarda. All aim ultimately at developing greater na* 
tional efficiency. See Photoorapht. 

ftote Oovernmentf, The Council of, a joint governmental 
agency eatablithed in 1925 by the states to serve as a 
clearinghouse of information for public officials and legis* 
lators, to encourage cooperation among the states and 
between the states and the Federal Government, and to 
make state government more effective. President: Gov. 
Edward Martin; Executive Director: Frank Bane Head- 
quarters: 1818 East 60th Street, Chicago 87. The Council 
has cooperated with Federal and State governments in re- 
solving many problems of a war and postwar nature in- 
cluding civilian defense, rationing, transportation, finance 
and intergovernmental fiscal relations, crime control, ju- 
venile delinquency, interstate trade barriers, public wel- 
fare, conservation of natural resources, postwar recon- 
struction and development, unemployment compensation, 
education, and others. The Council is also the secretariat 
of ^e Governors' Conference, the American Legislators* 
Association, the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, the National Association of Secretaries of State and 
^e National Association of State Budget Officers. Mem- 
bership, 48 states See Stats Lxqislation. 

Statistical Association, American, founded in 1839 as a 
scientific and educational organization of persona seri- 
ously interested in the application of statistical methods 
to practical nroblems, the development of more useful 
methods, and the improvement of basic statistical data. 
Membership: 3,500. President. Isador Lubm. Secreta^: 
Lester S. Kellogg. Headquarters: 1603 K Street, N.W., 
Washingrton 6, D.O. 

Statistical Institute, Inter American, founded May 12. 
1940, to foster statistical development in the Western 
Hemisphere. Individual members: Constituent, 77; ex 
officio, 24; institutional members. Adhering governments, 
17 (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, £1 Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Peru, United States, 
Venesuela) ; affiliated organisations, 2; i^cial affiliates, 
4. Preaident of the Bureau (Executive (jommittee) : M. 
A. Teixeira de Freitas, Rio de Janeiro. Headquarters of 
Permanent Office: Washington, D C. There are five stand- 
ing committees— on current publications, inter-Amencan 
statistical yearbook, statistical education, demographic 
statistics, and projects review, respectively. Principal ac- 
tivities are: (a) quarterly journal; (b) yearbook, (c) 
maintenance of statistical source files and issuance of 
biblioCTsphical materials; (d) maintenance of biographi- 
cal information on statistical persons in the Western Hem- 
isphere; (e) maintenance of a microfilm exchange service 
on statistical materials; (f) technical program in subject 
matter fields. Technical work is carried on principally by 
statisticians loaned by their governments to the IASI for 
periods of one year each. The quarterly professional jour- 
nal, EsttMattea, 11 numbers of which had appeared up 
to November 80, 1945, is published in Mexico. Detailed 
plans for an inter-Amencan statistical yearbook have 
been completed, the final volume to be issued early in 
1947^ existing national income estimates for the Latin 
American nations have been studied and evaluated, a 
survey of the methods used in the last population census 
of each American nation has been completed and pub- 
lished, and preliminary plans developed for a continental 
population census in 1950 with minimum standards; a 
survey of methods used in agricultural production statis- 
tics has been made (now in preparation for final publica- 
tion) ; an International Foreign Trade Glassification 
scheme has been adapted to American trade purposes. 
Surveys have been launched but are still incomplete in 
(a) industrial production statistics, (b) statistical train- 
ing methods, and (c) vital statistics methods and pro- 
cedures. A second edition of the Directory of Statistical 
Personnel in the American Nations was released in the 
spring of 1944. The preliminary edition of a Bxbltopraphy 
of SoTeoted Statiatieeu Soureea in the Wsotam Homiapharo 
has recently been published and is currently being ex- 
amined by a group of specialists prior to the issuance of 
a definitive edition for sale. 

Sunday-School Union, American, (founded in 1817 and 
renamed in 1824) '*to establish and maintain Sunday- 
Schools and to publish and circulate moral and religious 
publications." Thirty-six laymen constitute the Board of 
Managers. President: Belding B. Slifer, Secretary and 
Treasurer: John H. Talley. Headquarters: 1616 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 8, Pa. More than 160 Mission- 
aries serving non-denominational. Union Sunday-Schools 
where there is no other established evangelical, Christian 
work; also holding Bible conferences and Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools in their Districts. 

Surgeons, Americcm College of, founded by surgeons of 
the united States and Canada in 1918 to advance the 
sciettoe and the ethical and competent practice of surgery. 


to establish hospital standards, to engage in research, 
to aid in better instruction of doctors, to formulate stand- 
ards of medicine, and to improve all adverse conditions 
surrounding the ill and injured wherever found. Mem- 
bership: 13,500. President. W. Edward Gallie. Chairman 
of the Board of Regents: Irvin Abell. Headquarters: 40 
East Erie- Street^ Chicago. Twenty-one sectional war ses- 
sions were held in 1944. Regional and national meetings 
were cancelled in 1945. Regional meetings are scheduled 
in 12 cities in January, February and March, 1946, and 
a Clinical Congress for November, 1946 

Swedish Historical Museum, American, established in 
1926, owned and operated by the American Swedish His- 
torical Foundation. Its purpose is to preserve the history 
and the culture of Americans of Swedish ancestry, as 
well as their contributions to American life, and as such 
it IS the outstanding repository in the United States. Its 
annual program includes current exhibitions, lectures, re- 
ceptions to distinguished guests, and two festive occa- 
sions: the Lucia celebration and the Spring Fete. The 
Museum is also custodian of one of Philadelphia’s oldest 
houses — "The House on Queen Christina's Land-Grant." 
Headquarters, 19 th Street and Patti son Avenue. Phila- 
delphia 45, Pennsylvania. Membership, 2,000. Officers: 
Emil IVden, President. William L Batt, Henry Ericsson, 
Samuel P. Wetherill, Carl R. Chindblom, Vice-Presidents. 
Ormond Rambo, Jr., Vice-President and Treasurer. Axel 
Johan Upvall and Adolph B. Benson, Recording and 
Corresponding Secretaries Maurice A Hogeland, Assist- 
ant Treasurer. Miss Elizabeth Z. Swenson, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Tax Association, Notional, founded in 1907 to promote 
the discussion and disuemination of educational and scien- 
tific information on tax questions Membership. 1,500. 
President: Dixwell L. Pierce. Secretary Raymond E 
Manning. Headquarters: % Library of Congress, Wash- 
in^on, D.C 

Tax Foundation, Inc., founded in 1938 to administer 
funds for the furtherance of science in taxation, efficiency 
in public administration, and economy in public finance, 
to collect data, make studies, conduct surveys, research 
projects, and aemonstrations , to publish periodicals and 
issue other literature; and to further public understand- 
ing germane to these premises. Chairman William B. 
Warner. Executive Director Charles C. Bauer. Head- 
quarters: Room 1420, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
Ci^ 20. 

fox Institute, Inc., founded in December, 1932, to 
serve as a national citizen’s bureau of tax information. 
Membership. 1,100. President Mark Eisner Executive 
Director: Mabel L. Walker. Headquarters 150 Nassau 
Street, New York 7, N Y. During 1945 the follewing 
publications were issued* monthly issues of Tax Pohcy, 
semi-monthly issues of Taxea for Democracy, and quar- 
terly Tax Inatitute Bookahelf 

Testing Materials, American Society for, a technical So- 
ciety founded in 1898 to promote knowledge of the ma- 
terials of engineering and to standardize specifications 
and methods of testing. Membership: 6,700. President. 
J. R. Townsend. Executive Secretary, C L Warwick, 
Headquarters, 260 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
During 1945 the Society continued its extensive stand- 
ardization and research in the field of engineering ma- 
terials and issued numerous emergency specifications and 
emorgeney alternate provisions in existing standards to 
expedite the procurement of materials and to conserve 
strategic materials. The 1945 Annual Meeting (48th) 
was held in New York, N. Y , June 27 The 1946 Spring 
Meeting and Committee week will he held in Pittsburgh, 
February 26 to March 1. 

Textile Foundation, The, an organization founded in 
1930 to do scientific and economic research for the bene- 
fit of the textile industry. Chairman of Board of Direc- 
tors; Franklin W. Hobbs. Secretary- Edward T. Pickard. 
Headquarters: Industrial Building, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. (3. Fundamental researdi lab- 
oratories are at Princeton, N. J. Publication office is at 
Kent, Conn. 

Theater Wing War Service, Inc., American, founded as 
a nonprofit war aerviee organisation to further the war 
effort of the United Nations. It represents the entire en- 
tertainment world, including stage, screen, radio, vaude- 
ville, music, and all the allied crafts. Membership: about 
50,000. President: Rachel Crotbers. Chairman of the 
Board and Secretary: Antoinette Perry. Headquarters: 
780 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

By the end of the year the famous Stage Door Can- 
teens of the American Theatre Wing in the United States 
were closed, or scheduled for closing. Last to shut its 
doors was the Washington canteen (January 28, 1046). 
The London Stage Door Canteen remained the outpost — 
to serve men still overseas. 

Other hospitality centers, like the Club for Merchant 
Seamen with its Ticket Committee and subsidiary serv- 
ices of sketching by famous illustrators, language lessons. 
Ship’s Libraries and the rest, shut down by the end of 
November, And the Servicewomen's Tea Dances, which 
had been given every Sunday in the Hotel Roosevelt Gi^ 
ended shortly before Christmas, 

The accent of the Wing's interest shifted to Hospitals, 
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where experimental work had been carried on for more 
than two years in close cooperation with the medical 
and military authorities and the Red Cross. The charac- 
ter of the Wing’s hospital activity had been different from 
any other then in operation. Instead of carrying enter- 
tainment directly to the base hospitals of the area, the 
Wing had worked to develop types of entertainment de- 
signed for hospitals. These included epecial party-eve- 
nings, novelty evenings, programs of sports, radio tech- 
niques. motion picture tests, etc., and ward entertainment 
which included important singers, cartoonists, magicians, 
expert instruction in hobbies and a wide variety of en- 
tertainment in, and out of, the theater, proper. 

This work, at the end of 1945, was expanded to in- 
clude all theater activity operating in hospitals including 
United Theatrical War Activities programs. All others 
were brought under the Wing to be redesigned for special 
hospital shows. This included tabloid versions of current 
musical shows and also vaudeville. It*is the plan of the 
Wing to continue the Hospital activities for many years. 
(Another distinctive characteristic of the Wing’s hospital 
program was its policy of ‘No publicity.') In the expan- 
sion, branches of the Wing which had operated canteens 
in other cities undertook to set up Hospital Oommittees 
coordinated with the main one in New York. Most no- 
table of these were in Oleveland and Boston 

The Oape God Branch of the American Theatre Wing 
continued its service of supplyhig homely necessities to 
outposts in Now England but, during the year, this 
branch extended its hospital service and, through a spe- 
cial campaign over the radio and through the theater, 
managed to provide portable radios for all ward cars in 
all hospital trains operating in the United States in addi- 
tion to providing large numbers of console radios for 
base hospitals in the Northeastern area In addition, it 
conducted a campaign to provide musical instruments for 
various units of t^e Army, Navy, Amphibious Forces. 

The Workroom, by the end of the year, finished off 
clothing drives for Europe, the Greek actors and actresses, 
Army and Navy Relief, a special Philippine Relief drive 
and limited its activities to work for the hospitals. 

The Speakers' Bureau and Victory Players keynoted 
the last War Bond drive with speakers and special 
sketches widely used by the Treasury Department and, 
after that, centered its activities upon the educational 
campaign for the Returning Veteran 

By the end of the year a special committee from the 
Board of the Wing was studying a plan for giving coun- 
sel or retraining to servicemen within the entertainment 
industry, hopeful of reinstating themselves in their pro- 
fession. This was a development — in reverse — of the War 
Production Training Committee, which had undertaken 
to convert theater skills into war production. 

Town Hall, Inc., Tho, founded in 1894 to establish a 
nonpartisan, nonsectarian educational institution for the 
advancement and study of science, the arts, social, po- 
litical and industrial problems, and to aid in the develop- 
ment of good citizenship and sound municipal govern- 
ment. Membership: 2,500. President George V. Denny, 
Jr ; Educational Director* Paul H Sheats; Administra- 
tive Assistant to the President, Orville Hitchcock; Vice 
President-Comptroller, William Stemhoff; Secreta^* Gay- 
lord Davis. Headquarters. The Town Hall, 123 West 43 
Street, New York City. Outstanding events during 1945- 
46, fifty-first season, included a series of morning lectures 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays from November 
through March; a series of To^n Hall Workshops and 
Short Courses; a broadcast of "America's Town Meeting 
of the Air" each Thursday evening over the American 
Broadcasting Company network. 

Trade Association Executives, American, formed in 1920 
as a means to establish a better and wider public under- 
standing of the purposes and functions of responsible 
trade associations, the professional standards of service 
and conduct which they maintain, and character of serv- 
ice rendered ; and provides a common ground where 
men and women representing trade aasociations mav pool 
their interests and share in the interchange of informa- 
tion and opinion. Membership, nearly 900. President: 
Richard P. White. Executive Secretary: Ruth 1. Mulroy. 
Headquarters: 1427 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. 
C. The Annual Meeting for 1045 was held at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, November 15, 16, and 17th, 
1045. 

Transportation Association of America, founded in April, 
1035, to carry out research and education in matters per- 
taining to transportation, dedicated to the preservation 
of private ownership and to the formulation and effectu- 
ation of a sound national transportation policy. Presi- 
dent Sydney Anderson; Secretary: E C. Krogn. Head- 
quarters: 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3. 

Travelers Aid Association, Notional, an organization 
founded in 1917 to promote throughout the country 
means of cooperation and to improve the standards of 
Travelers Aid Service, to study toe causes of migration, 
and to encourage a public understanding of moving peo- 
ple, Travelers Aid Service includes individualized infor- 
mation, travel and short contact service to travelers and 
other persons in difficulty away from their homes. Mem- 
borship: operating members — 98 Travelers Aid Societies 


providing Travelers Aid services In 427 communities; 
cooperating members — 850 organizations and individuals 
on call for Travelers Aid service in 1,123 places where 
.no regular Travelers Aid Society exists; associate mem- 
bers — individuals and organizations interested in sup- 
porting Travelers Aid services. President: Randall J, 
LeBoeuf, Jr. Secretary: Eleanor D. Gillespie. Headquar- 
ters* 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A biennial 
convention is scheduled to be held in 1946. During 1945, 
as a member agency of the United Service Organizations, 
Inc., the National Travelers Aid Association operated 
for the use of members of the armed forces and war pro- 
duction workers: 146 USO Travelers Aid Service Units 
serving 256 communities and 165 Troops in Transit 
Lounges. 

Tuberculosis Association, National, founded in 1904 for 
the study and prevention of tuberculosis. Membership: 
approximately 8,000. President: Will Ross. Secretary: Dr. 
Charles J. Hatfield. Headquarters. 1790 Broadway. New 
York City 19 In 1945 the Trudeau Medal was awarded 
to Dr. Florence R Sabin. Because of travel restrictions, 
no annual meeting was held in 1946. 

United China Relief, Inc., organized in Februaiy, 1941, 
to raise funds for relief and rehabilitation in China, and 
also to promote understanding and cooperation between 
the peoples of America and China. Honorary Chairman: 
Paul G Hoffman Chairman. Charles Edison. Vice Chair- 
men: Eugene £ Barnett, and George Whitney. President: 
James L. McConaughy Vice-Presidents: Dwight W. Ed- 
wards, and B. A. Garside. Treasurer: James G. Blaine. 
Secretary B. A Garside Headquarters: 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19. United China Relief is a coordination 
of the activities of nine Participating and Affiliated Agen- 
cies which by further amalgamations have now been re- 
duced to SIX us follows American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to China, American Friends Service Committee; As- 
sociated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, China 
Aid Council; Church Committee for China Belief; and 
Indusco (American Committee in Aid of Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperatives). United China Relief is a member 
agency of the National War Fund, Inc. 

United Notions, Inc., Americon Association for tho, for- 
merly the Lea^e of Nations Association, founded in 
1923 to teach the need for the cooperation of all nations 
in building an international organization as the essential 
basis of peace, now exclusively devoted to studies and 
popular education activities on the United Nations. Mem- 
bership 10,000. President. Dr. William Emerson. Direc- 
tor; Clark M. Eichelberger. Headquarters* 4& East 65th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y. Research affiliate: The Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace. The Associa- 
tion and the Commission publish expert reports and jx>p- 
ular material in connection with a three-fold program of 
education. (1) on the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, (2) on American foreifrn policy to make effec- 
tive United States membership m the United Nations; 
(3) on necessary revision of UNO and its i^encies to 
meet the changiufc needs of a changing world, l^e iSren- 
tieth Annual National High School Contest on the organi- 
zation of peace will be held April 12, 1946. Services na- 
tional and local groups with speakers, recordings, pro- 

S am and teaching aids, press and feature material, 
onthly magazine. Changing World. 

UnifM Seamen’s Service, Inc., founded Sept. 1, 1942, to 
provide for merchant seamen rest centers, residential and 
recreation clubs, personal service, and any other aids 
necessary to the health, morale, and general welfare of 
officers and men of tho merchant marine both in the 
United States and abroad Chm. of the Bd* Admiral 
Emory S. Land, Pres. William B. Newell: Secy* Miss 
Clara A. Kaiser; Exec. Dir: Douglas P. Falconer. Head- 
quarters* 89 Broadway, New York City 6. On Oct. 1, 
1945, USS was operating in 21 porta in the United States 
and 38 overseas. In these ports it had 118 different fa- 
cilities consisting of residential and recreational clubs, 
personal service offices, port medical offices and rest cen- 
ters for seamen needing care after hospitalization or 
the tension of wartime sea duty. As war fronts advanced 
during 1945, centers were opened in Germany, Japan, 
and China to give services to seamen carrying supplies 
to fighting armies and* occupation troops. The annual 
meeting of the board will be held in New York City, 
Apr. 2, 1946. 

University Professors, American Association of, a profes- 
sional organization of college and university teachers and 
investigators, founded in 1915 to facilitate more effective 
cooperation among the members of the profession, to pro- 
mote the interests of higher education and research, and 
to increase the usefulness and advance the standards and 
ideals of the profession. The nature of its work is indi- 
cated by the titles of the committees, which include Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure, Freedom of Speech, Inter- 
national Relationi^ Educational Standards, Author-Pub- 
lisher Contracts, Professional Ethics, Relation of Junior 
Colleges to Higher Education, Cooperation with Latin- 
American Universities, Pensions and Insurance, Prepa- 
ration and Qualification of Teachers, Encouragement of 
University Research, Library Service. Place and Function 
of Faculues in College and University Government, and 
the Economic Welfare of the Profeeiion. Membership: 
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about 18,000. Proeident: QuincT Wright. Oeaaral Bocre- 
tary: Ral^ E. Himstead. Headquartera : 1185 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Waehinrton 8, D.O. 

Unlvertlty Women, American AwocloHon off, founded in . 
1868 for practical work in edncatiod, especially the rais- 
ing of standards In higher education for women. Member- 
ship: orer 80,000, organised in State divisions and in 
980 local branches. President: Pr. Helen 0. White. 
General Director; Dr. Kathryn McHale. Headquarters: 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.O. The Head- 
quarters staff and national committees, conmised of ex- 
perts in their fields, give leadership in developing a pro- 
gram of stndy and appropriate action which is earned 
out by local, state, ana national nnits. The program is 
directed toward these general objectives: development of 
democratic education: International cooperotlon to Iwing 
about a peaceful world society; solution of economic and 
social problems to promote the welfare of all; enlarge- 
ment of opportunitiM for women and full use of their 
abilities; aevelopment of the arte. The Association gives 
fellowships, international and national, for women. As a 
member of the International Federation of University 
Women, it is active in various projects for better under- 
standing and friendship among university women of the 
world. 

Urban leogoe. National, an Interracial organixatlon, 
founded in 1910, which works to improve living condi- 
tions among Negroes in urban eommunities throughout 
the United States: the League operates through local af- 
filiates in 53 key industrial centers which have interracial 
bcMsrds and committees staffed by professional trained 
workers. Membership, about 20,000. President, William 
H. Baldwin; Executive Secretary, Lester B. Granger; 
General Secretary, Eugene Kinckle Jones. Headquartera: 
1188 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. During 1945 through 
Y-J Day, the League continued its program of emphasiz- 
ing the policy of wider and fairer use of Negro manpower 
in the armed forces and industry to aid in the war effort. 
After V-J Day, the League placed its emphasis on the 
continued employment of Negroes on the basis of skills 
acquired and potential in reconversion. Awarded two 
fellowships making four maintained for school year 
1945-46 — 3 in social work and 1 in Vocational Guidance 
and Personnel Administration. The League publishes 
Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, and occasional papers 
on problems of racial contact. The 1046 Annual Meeting 
to be held in New York February 18th. 

Veterans of Foreign Wort of the United States, The first 
postwar “United Nations Veterans Victory Conference*' 
highlighted the 46th National Encampment, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Chicago, October 1- 
2-3—4. Representatives of 22 countries, mainly combat 
veterans of World War 11, were brought to Chicago from 
all parts of tlie world as guests of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars for a two-day meeting which may pave the 
way for international cooperation, among veterans of 
the United Nations, for the preservation ot world peace. 
Although the conference was planned and apon sored by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, it waa recognised by the 
State Department with the presence of an official repre- 
sentative in behalf of Secretary of State James Byrnes. 
He was Ambassador Boas Long, former Minister to 
Guatemala. Messages endorsing the puiposes of the con- 
ference were received from President Harry S. Truman, 
Prime Minister Attlee of Great Britain and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek of China. 

The delegates adopted resolntions in which they pledged 
themselves to call upon the veterans of their respective 
countries to help mobilise public opinion in export of 
the objectives oi the United Nations Charter. They also 
voted to establish an information center in Washington, 
D.C. which will serve as a clearinghouse for cornmnni- 
eations between the veterans of the United Nations. They 
further recommended that the use of the atomic bomb 
be placed at the disposal of the Security Coimniesion of 
the United Nations. 

The delegates to the V.F.W. 46th National Encamp- 
ment endorsed peacetime compulsory mflitaiy training; 
advocated government control of the atomic power re- 
search; urged the establishment of an independent agency 
for foreign intelligence and esbionage; reiterated en- 
dorsement of the United States participation In an inter- 
national association of nations to prevent future wars; 
urged prompt return of enemy prisoners of war and 
tex^orary alien war refugees to tneir homeland. 

On internal affairs, the V.F.W. urged Congress to seek 
a high level of full employment through use of the free 
enterprise system and incentive taxation, rather than by 
government guarantee of jobs and spending. The con- 
struction of self-liquidating ii^r highwayt waa urged. 

On veteran welfare, the V.F.W. reaffirmed ita recom- 
mendation that the Government should grant adjusted serv- 
ice pay to all World War II veterans, in rec^nition of the 
basic fact that an estimated eight million World War II 
veterans will not benefit by the G.I. Bin of Rights. Con- 

r M was also urged to libmlife existing proviskms of the 
I. Bill, particularly those dealing with the loan clanae 
and educational aid. Early and orderlv demobilization of 
the Armed Forces, with preference and priority baood on 
length and type of service, was also urged. 


The annual Reports of Oficers spotlighted the growth 
of tho organization sineo Pearl Harbor. In 1941, the 
membership strei^th of the V.F.W. was less than one- 
quartsr million. This year the membership exceeds one 
million, which includes approximatelv 750.000 World 
War II veterans. The total number of local units reached 
4,500 in 1946, a new high In V.F.W. histo^. In the past 
12 months 900 new Posts were chartered. The expansion 
program of the organization has a total of 12,000 Posts 
zor Its goal by the close of 1946. 

VoterTnory Medical Association, Amorican, founded in 
1863 to promote veterinary science and its proper appli- 
cation. Membership: 9,000. President: James Farquhar- 
son. Secretary: J. G. Hardenbergh. Headquarters: 600 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 6. 111. Tho International 
Vcterinarv Congress prize for distinguished servioc to 
the veterinary professiou was awarded in 1945 to Dr. 
L. A. Msrillat, 600 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 6, 111. The 
Borden Award for 1945 for outstanding research con- 
tributing to the control of dairy-cattle disease waa award- 
ed to Dr. W. L. Boyd, University Farm, St. Paul 6. Minn. 
The Humane Act Award for 1945 was awarded to Tim 
Snter of PitUburgh, Pennsylvania. The 1946 meeting was 
held in Chicago. 

Vocational Asteciation, Inc., American, founded in 1926 
with the conviction that occupational Question is a pri- 
mary right and privilege of every citizen. Membership; 

25.000. President: M. D. Mobley. Executive Secretary: 
L. H. Dennis. Headquarters: 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., Waehington 5. D. C. 

Vecolionol Outdance AMociotlon, Inc., Natlonol, founded 
in 1913 to unite persons engaged or interested in any 
phase of vocational guidance and occupational adjust- 
ment. Membership: 4.000. President: M R. Trabue Exec- 
ntivo Secretary: Christine Melcher Headquarters: 82 
Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. Official journal Occu- 
pations, the Vocational Outdance «]U>urnal, published 
monthly October through May. The organization func- 
tions through 75 branches, in 87 States, 2 territories, 
and Canada; national coinmitlees specializing in various 
phases of vocational guidance; regional conferences. Cur- 
rent activities are concerned with school-work programs, 
plan! for postwar occupational adjustment and rehabili- 
tation. and cooperation in promoting vocational guidance 
m Latin America. 

Weights and Meosures, American Institute of, founded in 
1916 to defend the English system of weights ond meas- 
ures against pro-metric propaganda and to be educational 
in respect of the use of weights and measures. President* 
W. R. Ingalls. Secretary Robert F. Cogswell. Headquar- 
ters:^ 83 Rector Street, New York City 

Wildlife Institute, American, an educational and scien- 
tific organization incorporated in 1935 for the conserva- 
tion and restoration of North American wildlife. Presi- 
dent: Frederic C. Walcott. Secretary; 0. R. Gutermuth. 
Head^arters. 822 Investment Building, Washington, 6 
D O. The Institute participates in 12 cooperative game 
management, wildlife research projects in the several 
states, Canada and Mexico. It sponsors the annual North 
American Wildlife Conferences and publishes the Trans- 
actions of meetings conducted at the Conferences. The 
Institute publishes books on wildlife subjects and assists 
in the publication of bulletins, booklets and leaflets re- 
lating to the conservation or wise use of natural re- 
sources. It promotes conservation, education, and research 
through the issuance of college fellowships and grants in 
aid, and advances conservation education by disHeminat- 
ing practical literature and press releases designed to 
encourage proper use of limited resources and restoration 
of renewal assets. 

Woman's Atsocioffien, American, founded in 1922 to 
provide for women engaged in commercial and profes- 
sional pursuits, facilities for business and social contacts, 
and opportunities for recreation, mental stimulus, and 
physical betterment; to advance the economic, cultural, 
and social interests of women in their chosen fields of 
endeavor; and to maintain in the Oity of New York and 
elsewhere a clubhouse or other club quarters. Member- 
ship: 600. Pres. Natalie W. Linderholm, Sec. Elizabeth 
Kciley. Headquarters: The Barclay, 111 East 48 Street. 
New York City 17. Events of 1945 included the annual 
Association meeting in April, and Association meetings 
in Feb., Sept., and Dec. At the 19th Annual Friendship 
Reunion Dinner in November the Annual AWA Award 
for eminent achievement was presented to Pauline E. 
Mandigo. Recognition as AWA Woman-of-the-Month was 
accorded Jane H. Todd in September, Anne Morgan in 
October, Dr. Barbara B. Stimson in November and Pau- 
line E. Mandigo in December. The winner of the Anna W. 
Porter Memorial Award was Maude K Wetmore. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, National (WCTU) 
founded in 1874 to unite Christian women of the United 
States for the education of public sentiment In favor of 
total abstinence from tho use of all alcoholic liquors, and 
to train youth in habits of sobriety. Membership: about 

400.000. President: Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin. Secretary: 
Miss Lily Grace Mstheson. Headquarters: 1780 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. To develop a working per- 
■onnel, an organization training school is held yearly at 
Headquarters, Evanston, III. To train teachers to sqper- 
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Tits narcotics sdncation in schools, a throe months’ winter 
seminar is held in Evonston and summer credit courses 
in Tarious colleges as well as courses at Evanston and 
Obautauqua are given. A round table for graduates is held 
at Headquarters at Christmas time. Increased gifts and 
purchases brought the collection in the Frances Willard 
Librarv up to 8,800 volumes and a similar number of 
pamphlets and manuscripts, making it the largest alcohol 
reference library in the world now open to scholars and 
specialists in this field. Children's and youth’s activities 
were strengthened through accelerated programs of the 
Loyal Temperance Legion and the Youth Temperance 
Council. The slogan adopted for 1946 is "Unite all the 
family for temperance." 

Women Artists, Inc., Notional Asaociotien of, founded in 
1889 to exhibit and display works of art by contemporary 
artists. Membership. 800. President: Mrs. Arthur EIIis 
Hamm. Executive Secretary: Josephine Droege. Head- 
quarters: the Argent Galleries, which the Association 
maintains, 42 West 57 Street, New York City. The As- 
sociation sponsors an Annual Exhibition, at which a 
number of prizes are awarded, general exhibitions, rotary 
shows, a sketch class, lectures, etc. The annual open 
meeting is held at the headquarters the second Wednes- 
day in April. 

Women's Clubs, General Federation of, founded In 1890 
to unite the women’s clubs and like organizations through- 
out the world for the purpose of mutual benefit, and for 
the promotion of their common interest in education, 
philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civics and fine 
arts. Membership: 2,500,000 women in 16,500 clubs. 
President. Mrs. LaFell Dickinson Headquarters 1734 
N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. In April, 1944. a 
nation-wide "Youth Conservation" program was launched 
aimed at an integration of effort on the part of all na- 
tional, State, and local agencies interested in the youth 
field. Mrs. LaFell Dickinson repiesented the General 
Federation at the Snn Francisco Conference on interna- 
tional organization as Consultant to the United States 
Delegation Major legislative efforts were directed toward 
securing renewal of the Trade Agreements Act and ratifi- 
cation of the United Nations Charter The Federation’s 
special bond selling campaign resulted in war bond sales 
by clubwomen totaling $154,459,1.12. Other activities in- 
cluded war service, recruitment for the Women’s Land 
Army and participation in the United National Clothing 
drives and the Victory Loan drive. 

Women Voters, Notional Leogue of, established in 1920 
to promote political edu(ation through active participation 
of citizens in government. Memherslnp . 35 amliated State 
Leagues and over 550 local Leagues President; Miss 
Anna Lord Strauss Secretary Mrs. Daniel E. Earley 
Headquarters 726 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D, 0. 

World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, founded in 1914 to promote international good- 
will and peace Membership about 1.000 President* Rt. 
Rev. O. Ashton Oldham General Secretary* Henry A, 
Atkinson Headquarters. 70 Fifth Avenue. New York 1 1, 
N Y The organization publishes a monthly fitws Letter; 
Pattern for Peace — Catholic, Jewitth and Proteetant 
Declaration on World Pence, Croesrondn of Conflict, World 
Alliance Purpoae and Program. Broadcast Series. The 
Resources of Religion in World Organization, Educating 
for World Order, Palestine in War and Peace, 

World Calendar Association, Inc., The, founded in 1980 
to study the defects of tlie iiresent calendar and to edu- 
cate the public on the benefits of calendar revision and 
the advantages that would result from adoption of The 
World Calendar, a perpetual stabilired balanced calendar, 
always the same, of 12 months with increased emphasis 
on the division of the year into four equal quarters. 
President: Elisabeth Achelis; Vice President. Charles S. 
McVeigh* Secretary-Treasurer: Harriet Lillie; and Di- 
rector; Westy Egniont International Headquarters; In- 
ternational Building, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
20. The World Calendar Association publishes the Jour- 
nal of Calendar Reform, a quarterly periodical, of which 
Westy Egmont is the Editor. The World Calendar has 
been approved by 14 nations, many organizations and dis- 
tinguished scientists, scholars, economists, businessmen, 
religious leaders, and government officials 

World Pooco Foundation, established in 1910 to promote 
international order and peace through publications, stu^ 
groups, and a reference service. President. George H. 
Blakeslee. Director Leland M. Goodrich Headquarters: 
40 Mt. Vernon Street. Boston 8, Mass The Foundation 
p^ublished in 1945: Volume VI of Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, Edited by Leland M. Goodrich and 
Marie J. Carroll, The Netherlands and the United States, 
by Dr. Bernard H M Vlekke; Brett on Woods. Clues to 
a Itonetnry Mi/afery, by Carlyle Morgan; World Policing 
and the Constitution: An Inquiry into the Powers of the 
President and Congress, Nine Ware and a Hundred Mili- 
tary Operations, 1780-1946, bv James Grafton Rogers; 
and The United Nations in ihs Making: Basie Documents. 
The following titles are scheduled for 1946: Volume VII 
of Doeumente on American Foreign Relations, Edited by 
Leland M. Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll; Volume II of 
War and Peace Aims of the United Nations, Edited by 
Xiouise W. Holborn; UnUod Nations JEeonoyiia astd Social 


OovneU, by Dr. Herman Finer; Our Peace with Japan, 
by Frans H. Michael; and The Charter of the United 
Natione: Documents and Commentary, by Leland M. 
Goodrich and Edvard Hambro. 

Young Moii*t Christian Associotiont, Tho Notional Council 
of (Y.M.C.A.). formed as a national committee in 1866. 
The first local organization was formed in London in 1844 
(in the United States in 1851) for the physical, mental, 
social, moral and religious education of youth. Member- 
ship, 1,295,393 In 1,267 local Associations. President: 
Howard A. CToffin. General Secretary: Eugene E. Barnett. 
Headquarters: 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Major emphasis in 1945 included continued service to, 
young men in miitary and related defense service as one ‘ 
of six agencies composing the United Service Organiza- 
tions, with responsibility for operating 510 clubs and 
centers, in addition to expanding regular facilities every- 
where. Also conducted service to prisoners of war in 88 
countries at a cost of over $9,000,000 through World’s 
Alliance. The North American Y.M.C.A.’s have continued 
for fifty-six years a program of International cooperation 
in thirty-two countries. With the end of the war the Asso- 
ciation continues the Tiolicies of assisting youth and adults 
to play their part as (Christians in the struggle for freedom 
ana a world of Justice, peace and order; sharing with 
churches, educational and government agencies in creat- 
ing a public opinion that wiU assure acceptance by Ameri- 
cans of their responsibilities in the world order; and join- 
ing with other Christian movements in education and 
motivation of youth for the practice of democracy at home 
as between groups based on race, color, religion, or eco- 
nomic distinctions. All Associations are reorganizing their 
young adult programs emphasizing personal, educational 
and vocational counseling, special training classes and 
schools, social and recreational groups,' dormitory fa- 
cilities. Programs for children and adolescents in 
Y.M.C.A.-sponsored school and neighborhood groups are 
expanding. Student Associations are rebuilding their cam- 
pus programs. Increased emphasis at all age levels is 
placed on co-ed activities and priority is given to public 
alTairs and citizenship education 

Young Woman's Christian Associations of tho United 
States of Americo (Y.W.C.A.), established in 1906 to ad- 
vance the physical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
interests of voung women. Membership: about 600,000. 
President: Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham. General Secretary: 
Mrs. Harrison S. Elliott. Headquarters* 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. In 1945 the Y.W C.A. in the 
United States served nearly 3,000,000 women and girls 
by providing through its 1,516 local centers, housing, 
food service, educational and recreational activities, ana 
other services specially designed to help them meet chang- 
ing conditions In lieu of a national convention m 
1945, local Y.W.C A.’s held simultaneous meetings in the 
spring to consider the issues before tlie organization. Out 
of these meetings came program directives for the future. 
Special war projects carried by the Y.W C.A. were con- 
tinued in 1945 With the end of the war, the need for 
the services provided by the World Emergency and War 
Victims Fund of the Y.w.C.A. in the countries of Europe 
was greater rather than less. Relief and rehabilitation of 
homeless and displaced persons was carried on through 
this fund, and it also assisted in the reestablishing of 
Y.W.C. A.’s and in recruiting and training Christian 
leadership to carry on postwar work. In the United 
States, the closing of many USO clubs operated by the 
Y.W.C A. during the war period, has made it necessary 
for the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. to expand its 
work and to organize new Y.W.C.A.’s to meet the needs 
of communities desiring a continuing service similar to 
that provided by the USO. As a member agency of Ameri- 
can War-Community Services, the Y W.(5.A. was active 
also in helping women and girls meet the special problems 
affecting them in this reconversion period. 

Youth Hottols, Inc., American, founded in 1934 to help 
all, especially young people, to greater knowledge, under- 
standing, and love of the world by providing for them 
Youth Hostels (inexpensive overnight accommodations) 
in America and by assisting them in their travels both 
here and abroad over bike trails, foot paths, and highways. 
Membership over 115,000 to date. Honorary Presidents: 
OifTord Pinchot and Dr. Mary E. Woolley. President, 
Julien Cornell; National Directors, Isabel and Monroe 
Broith. Headquarters, Northfield, Massachusetts. In 1945, 
225 hostels were chartered in 27 States. 

Youth Problems. Committee on, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in 1942 to implement the find- 
ings of the American Youth Commission, and to form a 
rallying point for the many and worthy organizations car- 
rying on youth programs, both governmental and non-gov- 
ernmental. Chairman: Henry I. Harriman. Secretary: 
Francis J. Brown. Headquarters: 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. 0. The original American Youth Commis- 
sion was set up in 1935 by the American Council on Edu- 
cation with funds granted by the General Education 
Board, to study and evaluate factors relating to the care 
and education of American youth. With publication of 
its final report, Youth and the Future, in January, 1942, 
the work of the Commission was completed, and with its 
disappearance i^t was apparent that there was no one 
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group left in the field whose interest was not centered 
upon some one segment of the youth population of the 
nation. For this reason the Committee on Youth Problems 
was founded. Publications: Color, Class, and Personality ; 
Youth and the Future; Working vftth Rural Youth; Youth 
<n the COC; Barriers to Youth Employment; and 20 
other titles. 

Zionist Organization of America, founded in 1897 to 
enlist public support for the reconstitution of Palestine as 
a Jewish Commonwealth and to foster a program of 
Jewish cultural renaissance. Membership: 160,000 exelu- 
aive of membership of affiliated and constituent organiza- 
tions. President: Dr. Abba Hillel Silver. Executive Di- 
rector: Dr. Sidney Marks. Headquarters: 1720 16th 
Street, N.W. Washington, 9, D.C. The destruction of 
European Jewish communities placed upon the American 
Zionist Organization the major responsibility for con- 
tinuing the upbuilding of the Holyland. To this end the 
organization carries on a public relations and educational 
program designed to acquaint the American public with 
the achievements of the Jewish community of Palestine 
and with the historic claims of the Jewish people to its 
ancestral homeland. The 48th annual convention was held 
in Atlantic City. N.J., on November 16th-20th, 1945. 

Zenta International, a classified service club of executive 
business and ' professional women, organized in Buffalo. 
N.T., in 1919. There are 155 clubs in Canada, Denmark, 
Hawaii, Iceland, Sweden, and the United States with 
approximately 5,200 members. Main objectives are com- • 
munity service: encouragement of high ethical standards 
in business and the professions; improvement of the legal, 
political, economic, and professional status of women ; 
and the advancement of international understanding, 
good will, an^ peace through a world fellowship of execu- 
tive women. Zonta’s chief service is work with women 
and girls and includes: youth centers; nursery schools* 
cooperation with juvenile authorities; health and social 
welfare programs; improved facilities for women and 
girls; encouragement to older business women; work with 
the blind* and scholarships and loan funds for students 
The Amelia Earhart Scholarship, in honor of the U.S 
aviatrix and Zontian, is awarded annually to a young 
woman qualified for graduate study in aeronautics. Zonta 
was one of the sponsorii^ organizations of the United 
Women's Conference at San ^ancisco, May, 1945. A 
valuable 1945 contribution to world peace was the inter- 
national radio program entitled *‘Women United for 
Peace,” which brought on the air outstanding women 
of four countries Keratin Hesselgren, first woman mem- 
ber of Sweden's Riksdag; Senator Thelma Moore Akana 
of Hawaii; Zonta's president, Jessie Ekins, of Canada; 
and Zonta's executive secretary, Harriet Richards, of the 
U.S. Headquarters* 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 111. 
Mrs. Lucile D. Edgar is editor of The Zontxan, official 
publication. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE. An apncy of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, established in 1935. 
The Service promotes soil and water conservation, 
better soil utilization, and erosion control in agri- 
culture, by supplying technical material and equip- 
ment to soil conservation districts organized under 
State laws and operated under local farmer direc- 
tion, It also supervises the work programs of Ci- 
vilian Public Service camps assigned to soil con- 
servation activity. As of July 15, 1945, 1,355 soil 
conservation districts had been organized, including 
approximately 747,391,590 acres and roughly 
3,454,069 farms. Under the ^idance of the Service, 
drainage operations are performed on lands which 
thus can be made suitable for sustained produc- 
tion, and tephnical assistance is afforded to irriga- 
tion enterprises. 

In cooperation with other agencies, the Service 
undertakes studies of the countiy’s watersheds, pre- 
liminarv to possible flood control operations on agri- 
cultural land. Agricultural lands which are sub- 
marginal or not primarily suitable for cultivation, 
are purchased by the Service and improved and 
managed to bring about needed land-use adjust- 
ments. Purchases aggregate over 11,200,000 acres. 
Of this, the Service manages 7,100,000 acres. 

The Service undertakes water-resources studies 
to determine the feasibili^ of proposed flood-con- 
trol, multiple-purpose, ana agricultural water proj- 
ects, and makes the data pertaining to them avail- 
able to other agencies and enterprises for the 
correlation of water projects of mutual and public 
interest. Chief: Hugh H. Bennett. 


SOLID FUELS ADMINIHRATION FOR WAR. An Agency 
established in the Department of the Interior by 
executive order on Apr. 19, 1943, which absorbed 
the preceding Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for 
War. It centralizes government policies and activi- 
ties pertaining to bituminous and anthracite coals 
and certain other solid fuels, utilizing the other 
agencies of the Department of the Interior in dis- 
charging its functions. The Administrator, who is 
the Secretary of the Interior, issues policy and op- 
erating directives to units of the solid fuels indus- 
tnes, recommends to the WPB any necessary pro- 
gram for wartime distribution or materials needed, 
and advises with the OPA on rationing and price 
adjustments, requests action from the War Man- 
power Commission when labor shortages threaten 
necessary wartime production, etc. 

SOMALILAND. This lowland region lying east and 
south of the Abyssinian Plateau in the Horn of 
A&ica is not a political unit, but is divided under 
French, British, Italian and Ethiopian sovereignty. 
Its area exceeds 375,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of more than 2,500,000. The region, despite 
its political fragmentation, has a geographic, ethnic 
and cultural unity. Its inhabitants are the Somali 
people who live a largely nomadic and pastoral life 
in a semi-desertic environment. Of Hamitic origin, 
they have a common language and are Moslems. 
There is no appreciable nationalist sentiment 
among them now, but their common background 
may give rise to one in the future. 

Franch Somaliland. This is the smallest of the four 
parts of the region: 9,071 sq. mi. Its importance 
is due to its location near the southern end of the 
Red Sea, where it functions as a French counter- 
part to Aden. The coital, Jibuti, also serves as the 
maritime terminus of the railroad to Addis Ababa, 
through which is channeled much of the foreim 
trade of the Ethiopian highland. This transit trade 
was valued at 400,000.000 francs in 1943. In 1938 
steam merchant vessels numbering 643 and dis- 
lacing 2,823,096 tons stopped at Jibuti, nearly 
alf of them being Italian and most of the re- 
mainder French Otherwise the colony has little 
importance, salt being the only product of value 
(51,223 metric tons were exported in 1943). The 
census of 1944 disclosed a population of over 40,- 
000, divided as foUows; 14,056 Somali, 3,392 
Arabs, 21,546 Danakil, and less than a thousand 
Europeans. Only the southern part of the colony 
thus falls within Somaliland properly so-called. It 
is administered by a Governor, with the assistance 
of an Administrative Council. 

The British Somaliland Protectorate. This region 
has an area of 58,000 square miles and contains 
anywhere from one-half to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion Somali, largely nomadic. One of its principal 
economic functions has been to supply Aden with 
food supplies. Strategically it helps protect Ae 
short route to India. The Protectorate was overrun 
by Italian forces in August, 1940, but was won 
back during the Ethiopian campaign of the fol- 
lowing year. Since then the War Office, rather than 
the Colonial Office, has been supervising the ad- 
ministration. 

Livestock-raising is the main occupation. In 1936 
the Protectorate had 2,500 sheep, 2,000,000 goats, 
1,500,000 camels, 30,000 cattle. By treaty arrange- 
ments with Ethiopia, inhabitants of British Somali- 
land are allowed to pasture their stock in the 
Ogaden for a part of each year. Little agriculture 
is carried on. The principal exports are animal 
products, Somaliland being second in importance 
in the British Empire as an exporter of skins. Total 
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exports in 1941-2 amounted to £191,464, and 
imports to £635,743. 

Before World War II Berbera was the capital; 
since then Hargeisa has become the seat of the 
military administration. 

Italian Somaliland (Somalia). This is the largest, 
most populous and most promising (economically 
speaking) of tlie four Somalilands. Ij has approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 inhabitants. After the Fascist con- 
quest of Ethiopia it was enlarged and incorporated 
(June, 1936) into newly created Italian East 
Africa. Reduced to its original boundaries, Somalia 
has since 1941 been under British military adminis- 
tration, and few Italians now remain in the colony. 

The Italians developed several plantations along 
the Webi Shebeli and other streams, raising ba- 
nanas. cotton, sugar, kapok, etc. The natives en- 
gage largely in the usual Somali pursuit of stock- 
raising, wiUi agriculture being important only in 
the southern and less desertic part of the colony. 
The Italians constructed a railway from Mogadishu 
(the capital) to the Villaggio Duca degli Abnizzi 
(70 miles), as well as several hundred miles of 
good highway, and an artificial harbor at the capi- 
tal where the monsoons had hitherto interfered 
with port operations. 

Ethiopian Somaliland. This is usually referred to 
as the Ogadcn and was the disputed area over 
which the war with Italy broke out in 1935. It is 
the most backward of the Somali areas, with almost 
no towns or trade. Though nominally a part of the 
Ethiopian empire, it is now temporarily under 
British military administration. Its ultimate status 
has yet to be settled. 

Event$, 1945. The proposal that all of Somaliland 
be united under British rule was made several 
times during the year by East African publicists. 
However, Ethiopia and France both opposed any 
alienation of their territories. The former, in fact, 
put in a claim for Somalia at the time of the Lon- 
don Conference in September, when tlie Great 
Powers were scheduled to draw up a treaty with 
Italy. This question was still pending at the end 
of the year. 

In British Somaliland the colonial authorities 
initiated various reforms. Among these was the 
establishment of a number of schools, including 
one for girls — the first ever to be opened in this 
old-fashioned Moslem country. 

On Sept. 5 France and Ethiopia signed an agree- 
ment permitting the French company to resume 
management of the Jibuti-Addis Ababa Railway as 

{ irovided in the 1908 concession. They also estab- 
ished a commission to fix the boundary between 
Ethiopia and French Somaliland. 

During the year Etliiopian officials made various 
charges against the officers of tlie British military 
administration in the Ogaden and the “reserved 
areas" around Harar. Their accusations included 
illegal requisitions of property, closing off wells 
to uie local population, and in general behaving 
as if the region were to remain a part of British 
territory. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

SOUTH AFRICA, Union of. A self-governing dominion 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, com- 
posed of 4 provinces. Area, 472,550 square miles. 
Seat of the government, Pretoria; seat of the legisla- 
ture, Cape Town. The territory of South-West 
Africa, administered by the Union of South Africa 
under mandate of the League of Nations, has an 
area of 317,725 square miles. 

Oovarnmanf. Executive power is vested in the 
Governor General, appointed by the Crown on 


recommendation of the South AfHcan Government, 
and in the Executive Council (Cabinet) which is 
responsible to Parliament. Parliament consists of a 
Senate of 44 members, 8 elected from each prov- 
ince, 8 nominated by the Governor General and 
four elected by the native population; and a House 
of Assembly of 153 members made up of 150 mem- 
bers elected from the provinces, roughly in pro- 
portion to the white population, for a five-year term 
unless dissolved; and three members elected by die 
natives who are listed on the Cape Native Voters' 
roll. 

The standing of the parties in the Senate, based 
on the election of Nov., 1939, was as follows: 
United, 26; Reunited National, 13; Labor, 1; Rep- 
resentatives of the Natives 4 (1 vacant). In the 
House of Assembly (election or July 7, 1943) the 
standing of the parties was: United, 89; Reunited 
Nation^, 43; Labor, 9; Dominion, 9; Representa- 
tives of the natives, 3; Independent, 1. Acting 
Governor General ( Officer Administering the Gov- 
ernment) since the death of Sir Patrick Duncan in 
1943, Nicholas J. de Wet, to be succeeded on 
Jan. 1, 1946, by Major Gideon Brand van Zyl, ap- 
pointed Oct. 28, 1945. Prime Minister, Field Mar- 
shal Jan C. Smuts. 

Events, 1945. Prime Minister Smuts, who has a 
record of diligent participation in British Common- 
wealth conferences, was away from the country 
from Mar 31 to July 16 on an extended tour con- 
nected with his attendance at the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco. In the early months 
of the year the Prime Minister maintained his hold 
over the House of Assembly by outriding with a 
vote of 96 to 45 a censure motion of opposition 
leader D. F. Malan, directed against Smuts' an- 
nounced policy of full employment. On Feb. 14 
the Prime Minister again intervened with vigor in 
the Assembly, defending the decisions made at 
Yalta against Malan, who had attacked the Crimea 
Conference as a betrayal of the Atlantic Charter 
and pleaded for Germany as a bulwark in Europe 
against the threat of Bolshevism. Later, on Mar. 
22, Malan urged that Smuts should press at San 
Francisco for an “Africa charter" closing the door 
to Asiatic immigration and ending Africa's ex- 
posure to Communist propaganda. 

Smuts was the only prominent veteran of the 
Versailles Conference who played a conspicuous 
role at San Francisco. On May 1 he was unani- 
mously given permission to speak to the plenary 
session out of alphabetical turn. He then made an 
eloquent address calling on the great powers to 
bear their responsibility for using 'their power to 
prevent war. He was one of the few speakers to 
pay a tribute to President Wilson's efforts to pre- 
vent war by means of world organization. Smuts 
consistently refused to fight the big-power veto, 
because of liis belief that the big powers must 
cany the responsibility for maintaining order. His 
draft of the preamble to the Charter was the basis 
of the draft ultimately incorporated in that docu- 
ment. 

Speaking in Ottawa on his way back from San 
Francisco, Smuts called the British Commonwealth 
“the first and greatest regional group in history" 
and the forerunner of similar groups which will 
eventually solve the vast problem of human gov- 
ernment. He urged preparedness as a necessity 
for security. Prime Minister Smuts also paused in 
London on his way home as well as in Italy, where 
he visited South African troops. He was back in 
Pretoria on July 16. On Aug. 30 he had a rousing 
reception in Johannesburg, a city which in his long 
career had spm^tim^s greeted h|m othprw^. 
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The United Nations Charter was ratified by 
South Africa by executive action on Oct. Ac- 
cording to an official declaration, the Government 
had intended to submit the Charter to Parliament in 
the usual way, but considerations of haste as well 
as of the Union’s international prestige made it 
desirable to join as a foundation member. South 
Africa became the 40th member of the Provisional 
International Qvil Aviation Organization when it 
signed the interim agreement in December. On 
Oct. 30 Smuts suggested that if the Council of 
Foreign Ministers continued to disagree an interna- 
tional peace conference should be convened. 

Oovarnmental Changtt. The appointment of Major 
Gideon Brand van Zyl as Governor General, to take 
office on Jan. 1, 1946, was welcomed in South 
Africa. Major van Zyl is the first Governor General 
of the Union bom in South Africa. After the death 
of the last Governor General, Sir Patrick Duncan, 
General Smuts assured Parliament, in response to 
nationalist representations, that the Government 
would recommend to the King that the office should 
be filled by a South African national able to speak 
Afrikaans. 

Changes in the South African Cabinet announced 
on Nov. 9 included the creation of a separate port- 
folio of Health and Housing, to which Dr. Henry 
Gluckman, chairman of the National Healtli Serv- 
ices Commission, was assigned. Colin F. Steyn suc- 
ceeded W. B. Madeley as Minister of Labor and 
H. G. Lawrence became Minister of Social Welfare 
and Justice. 

These changes were necessitated by the with- 
drawal of the Labor Party from the Government in 
October. The other minority party which joined the 
Coalition Government after war broke out in Sept., 
1939, the Dominion Party, withdrew in the latter 
part of November. Even without these two parties 
General Smuts retained a majority of 23 in the 
Assembly and a comfortable majority in the Senate. 

Demobilization. The Union Government was taking 
steps in the problems of demobilization. A volunteer 
army of 345,000 men and women, of whom 223,000 
were Europeans, had to be returned to civilian 
life as smoothly as possible, both for their own 
security and because the opposition parties, which 
contested participation in the war, were angling 
for the soldier vote. In 1944 the Government an- 
nounced a plan for which it was prepared to spend 
over £ 100,000,000, roughly the amount of the de- 
fense vote for one year of war. Immediate benefits 
in 1945 included a war gratuity, a clothing allow- 
ance and free, medical treatment. The guarantee 
of emplo^ent is the basis of the plan. For the 
estimated 40 per cent who have no employment to 
which to return there is maintenance on military 
strength with full pay and allowances until suitable 
work is found. South African casualties to May, 
1945 were 37,422, of whom 6,417 were killed. 

Racial Probiamt. South Africa, with nearly 7,000/- 
000 natives in its total population of less than 
11,000,000, and with a considerable Asiatic minor- 
ity, continued to be harassed by racial problems. A 
quarrel of long standing with India proved im- 
^ssible of adjustment in 1945. Some 250.000 In- 
dians, largely settled in Durban and Natal, where 
they form the small trader and domestic servant 
class, have been the subject of a dispute with 
India since the passage of the Pegging Act of 1943. 
This act, passed by the Smuts Government, ex- 
pressed uie South African desire for racial segrega- 
tion and added further to the onerous disabilities, 
legal and economic, of the Indians settled in Natal. 
An inter-Commonwealth agreement to limit the 
operatiim of the act was eontzavened by the Natal 


Provincial Council’s Residential Property Regula- 
tion Ordinance of June, 1944. 

On Feb. 9 the Indian Central Assembly j^sed 
a vote of censure on the Government of India for 
its failure to recall its High Conunissioner from 
South Africa. In an interim report published in 
Cape Town on June 11, the iudicial commission in- 
vestigating the Indian problem in Natal said that 
because or non-cooperation on the Indian side and 
the animosity on both sides there was little hope of 
friendly discussion and compromise. ‘Tn fact, any 
Indian leader who suggested such a thing would be 
committing political suicide,** the commissioners 
observed. The commission took a serious view of 
the attitude of Indian politicians in India. 

South Africa continues to need immigrants, ac- 
cording to a statement by Prune Minister Smuts 
at ^e annual congress of the Free State United 
Party on Dec. 3, but it is implicit in all such state- 
ments that only European immigration is desired. 
White supremacy is maintained only by the restric- 
tion of the franchise and a limitation on the en- 
trance of natives to the towns provided for by the 
Urban Native Areas Act. On the other hand, edu- 
cation among the natives is progressing rapidly 
and efforts are made to eliminate the problems 
arising from illiteracy and social custom and preju- 
dice. A Government White Paper published on 
Feb. 9 gave details of an expanaed social security 
program to create productive employment for all 
and to improve the Union’s health services, in so 
far as the measures could be implemented in co- 
operation with the provinces. 

Th* Peoplt. The total estimated population on 
June 30, 1942, was 10,708,500, of which 20 per 
cent were Europeans and ^ per cent non-Euro- 
peans. Natives form 68 per cent of the population, 
whites 22 per cent. Cape-colored 7 per cent and 
Indians 3 per cent. Approximately 56 per cent of 
the Europeans speak Afrikaans, 39 per cent speak 
English. 3 per cent English and Afrikaans, and the 
remainder German and Yiddish. 

For Europeans 3.622 state-conducted and state- 
aided public schools were available in 1941, and 
for non-Europeans 5,229. The five universities had 
an enrollment of 9,704 full-time and 2,007 part- 
time students in 1942. The religious affiliations of 
the European population at the time of the 1936 
census were: Dutch churches, 55 per cent; Angli- 
can, 19 per cent: Methodist, 8 per cent; with the 
remainder largely Roman Catholic, Jewish and 
Presbyterian. 

The Economy. Gold mining, the most important 
industry of South Africa, normally accounts for 
more tnan 70 per cent of the value of all exports. 
Other minerals produced are iron, coal {in exporta- 
ble surplus), diamonds, manganese, and a number 
of other valuable minerals. Manufacturing, includ- 
ing iron and steel products, made great progress 
during the war. Agriculture remains an important 
part of the economy, with cereals, citrus fruits, 
wine, tea, and tobacco as important products. The 
raising of cattle, sheep and goats occupies a con- 
siderable part of the population. Drought conditions 
which threaten to leave their effects for a number 
of years caused crop losses and cattle mortality in 
the Eastern Cape Province in 1945. Normally South 
Africa sends gold, diamonds, manganese, chrome, 
copper and wool to the United States. 

Alzada Comstock. 

SOUTH AMERICA. A continent comprising 10 repub- 
hcs (Argentina, Bolivia^ Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Pern, Urusu^, and Vene- 
zuela) and colanias Oritjum Guiana. 
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Guiazia, and Sturinam). Total area, about 6,937.* 
445 square miles 07,9681)00 square kilometers). 
Estimated population, 88,680,000 on Jm. 1, 1940. 

SPAIN. A state of southwestern Europe. Capital, 
Madrid. 

Area ond Populotioii. Area, 100,607 square miles, 
including the Balearic and Canary Imnds. The 
estimated population on July 1, 19^, was 26,401,* 
166 (26,251,188 in 1940), including the Islands. 
Vital statistics in 1942 snowed 527,046 births, 
384,749 deaths, 188,040 marriages. On Jan. 1, 
1942, the populations of the chief cities were esti- 
mated as: Madrid, 1,101,831; Barcelona, 1,087,* 
099; Valencia, 459,460; Seville, 312,874; Zaragoza, 
239,851; Mdlaga, 238,264; Murcia, 198.387; 
Bilbao, 195,890; Granada, 155,827; C6rdoba, 
144,042. 

Dofansa. According to o£Bcial reports, Spain has 
an active army of about 200,000 men and trained 
reserves of 1,300,000. The air force is supposed to 
be composed of 5,000 men and 5,000 reserves. 
Nevertheless, late in this year (1945), Franco 
made a statement that he had a million men un- 
der arms. The above figures do not include the 
Foreign Legion which, in the opinion of Republican 
circles, has absorbed over 40,000 German soldiers 
who took refuge in Spain after the liberation of 
France. The army’s equipment is inadequate and 
obsolete as the Government was unable to replace 
it during the war. There is a law requiring two 
years military ser\'ice. The navy has 3 cruisers, 20 
destroyers, 4 sloops, and a number of auxiliary 
vessels. 

Educotiofi and Rtliglon. According to o£Bcial sta- 
tistics, between 40 and 45 per cent of the adult 
population is illiterate. Primaiy education is free 
ana compulsory although the law is not enforced 
in this respect. The government claims that about 

45.000 public elementary schools function with a 
total of 2,000,000 pupils in attendance. There are 
over 100 schools for secondary education and 12 
universities besides 58 normal schools for the 
training of elementary school teachers. 

' Catholicism is the religion of Spain and at the 
end of the Civil War, the Roman Catholic Church 
was reestablished as the state religion. The religious 
orders recovered their legal status, lost during the 
Republican era, including control and jurisdiction 
over cemeteries, teacliing rights, and other privi- 
leges. 

Production. Agriculture is Spain's principal eco- 
nomic activity. Mining, manufacturing and fishing 
rank next in importance. Estimated yields of her 
chief crops in 1944 were (in metric tons): wheat, 
3,000,000 (a 20% increase over the 1943 output); 
barley, 1,500,000; oats, 560,000; rye, 490,000 (an 
increase of 20% over 1943); com, 600,000; rice, 
more than 200,000; potatoes, 3,^0,000; chick- 
peas, unofiBcially reported at 110,000; beans, 98,- 
000. The production of the 1943-44 orange crop 
was estimated at 661,380 short tons (500,000 
metric tons in 1942-43 ) ; olive oil, 240.000 tons in 
1944 (465,000 in 1943); almonds, slightly over 

12.000 tons; filberts, 25,000 tons; sugar, approxi- 
mately 140,000 tons; and cotton, 4,200. The wine 
output was estimated at 422,000,000 gallons which 
is about 75% of the normal yield. A fair year was 
reported in the livestock and dairy industries, al* 
though no figures are available. 

Chief among the forest products in 1944 were: 
cork, 62,000 tons, and turpentine and rosin, 41,000 
tons. 

Mineral and metallurgical output (in metric 
tons): coal, 11,600,000 (10,800,Q00 in 1948); 


Bg&ite, 1,200.000; pig-iron, 470,800 in the first 
ten months of 1944; steel, ^8,600 in the first ten 
months of 1944; iron ore, 1,115,565 in the first 
eight monthd of 1944 in continental Spain; zinc 
ore, 43,261 (71,091 in 1^3); copper ore, 218,000 
in the first eight months of 1944; copper metal, 
6,119 in the first ei^t months of 1944; manganese 
ore, 22,785 in the first eight months of 1944 (com- 
pared to 24,027 for the entire year, 1943;; tin 
ore, 518 in the first eight months of 1944 (com- 

{ )ared to a total output of 464 during all of 1943 ) ; 
ead metal, 32,000 ( 40,000 in 1943); fluorspar, 

55,000 ( 36,000 in 1943); mercury ore, 35,000 
fia^s of 35 kilograms each; tungsten ore, approxi- 
mately 2,450 in tlie first eight months of 1944 
(compart to a year’s total of 3,600 in 1943); 
and potash, 131,000 ( 90% increase over 1943). 

The chi^ manufactures were cotton textiles, 
paper and cement (1,111,000 tons in the first nine 
months of 1944 as compared with 1,122,000 during 
the correspondinff period in 1943). The produc- 
tion of paper ana cardboard in 1943 was approxi- 
mately 116,000 tons, while the output of glass, 
formerly one of the chief manufactures, was re- 
duced to an insignificant figure. 

Foraign Trod*. The latest available statistics on 
Spain’s foreign trade cover only the first half of 
1944. According to these official figures (in gold 
pesetas), total exports for this period were 1,^1,- 
278,864 (1,474,^3,160 during the first half of 
1943); imports, 1,367,993,229 (1,283 524,672 for 
the corresponding period in 1943). Tne chief im- 
ports were fooastufis, manufactured goods and 
raw materials, with chemicals, principally ferti- 
lizers, taking a leading role during the second 
quarter of 1945. Exports included foodstuFs, raw 
materials and manufactured goods. 

Financa. 'The amount of foreign exchange which 
the Spanish For^gn Exchange Institute had ac- 
cumulated by the end of June. 1944, reached $45,- 
000,000 in dollar balances, while sterhng balances 
amounted to £5,200,000 in gold and silver ex- 
change. The volume of currency in circulation at 
the end of Nov., 1944, was 16,928,000,000 pesetas, 
compared with 16,361,000,000 pesetas at the end 
of 1943. Government expenditures for 1944 were 
estimated at 13,294,690,131 pesetas and receipts 
at 10,330,288,516 pesetas^ A public loan was 
floated at 3% in Fen., 1944. Army, navy, and air 
force expenditures absorbed 26.6% of the ordinary 
budget appropriations in 1944. The budget for 
1945, the exact amount of which was not stipulated, 
is lower than that provided for 1944. However, 
significantly, there was, for die the first time since 
the formation of the Falange Party, no mention in 
it of any appropriations for that organ, other than 
die designation of 32,318,000 pesetas to the 
"Secretary General of the Movement." The public 
debt at 1,535,652,000 pesetas is an increase of 
about 336,000,000 pesetas over last year, while 
the allotment to the Special Tribunal for the Re- 
pression of Communism and Freemasonry re- 
mains the same at 400,000 pesetas. 

In December, the National City Bank of New 
York, acting as agent for the Spanish Government, 
notified the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation that it had received $2,000,000 
for the amortization of the corporation’s holdings 
of $50,000,000 of Spain’s sixteen-year, 4 per cent. 
United States dollar bonds. 

Transportation. In Nov., 1945, the national railway 
system included about 12,855 kilometers of broaa- 
gage track, while the narrow-gage railways in- 
cluded about 75 small private company lines 
with an aggregate length of approximately 3,500 
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kilometers. Carloadinu in the first eleven months 
of 1944 were reportedly totaled at 2,769,000 tons 
compared to 2,875,600 in 1943. Despite the con- 
tinued shortage of equipment, the railroads carried 
an amount of trafiBc during the second quarter of 
1945 which was approximately equal to that carried 
during the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. The Spani^ merchant fleet carried about 
9,200,000 tons in 1944. The total registered ton- 
nage of the fleet was estimated at 1,000,000 tons in 
1944, while on Jan. 1, 1943, the fleet aggregated 
1,019,884 gross tons. 

Oovernment. As a result of the civil and semi- 
intemational war that ended in 1939, the Republi- 
can Government established in 1931 was replaced 
by a dictatorship headed by Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco y Bahamonde as Gaudillo (Leader) 
of the Empire, Chief of State, Commander in 
Chief of tne Armed Forces and Head of the 
Falange Espafiola (Government Party). The po- 
litical groups backing the Government included, 
beside the Falange (Fascist), the Carlists, the 
Clericals, and the Monarchists, as well as some 
independent groups of the landed aristocracy and 
moneyed Elites. All other political parties were 
outlawed. Until this year, General Franco exer- 
cised his dictatorial power either directly, or 
through his Cabinet, or through the governing 
organs of the Falange (see Year Book, 1944, p. 
587). This year, however, some changes were 
introduced into the government, such as the crea- 
tion of the “Consejo del Reino*’ (Council of the 
Realm) to function as an advisory board to the 
Head of the Government. Also, Franco gave signs 
of trying to appear before the world with the 
supemcim exterior of a democracy by convening 
the Cortes or Parliament. Naturally the Cortes was 
composed of deputies not freely elected by the 
people (see below, Events). The Falange Es- 
panola, in another ^and gesture to win AlUed 
friendship, was dissolved. 

Events, 194!l. To analyze the principal events of 
Spain in 1945, it is necessary to take into considera- 
tion not only the occurrences within the penmsula 
and the activities of the group in power, but also 
the efforts of the other two political groups en- 
deavoring to overthrow the dictatorship of Caudillo 
Francisco Franco. These are the Monarchists, 
grouped around Prince Juan de Borb6n, and the 
Republicans in Exile, who represent the legitimate 
government displaced in 1939 by Franco’s insur- 
rection, which was aided by the Fascist forces of 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

Franco’s Spoin. At the beginning of the year. 
Franco's main problems were the Allied victories 
and the inevitableness, already evident, of Hitler’s 
defeat The liberation of France occasioned en- 
counters with the Spanish refugees who had 
crossed the border in 1938 and joined the French 
underground resistance forces (see Year Book, 
1944, p. 588). Later the reverse of this situation 
was repeated. Those who crossed the border into 
^ain were ‘ the Vichyite collaborationists, and 
their friendly rec^tion by Blue Spain provoked 
France’s indignation. 

The Caudillo’s political party began to show 
signs of disintegration. The Falange started a 
optical flirtation with the Monarchist groups. 
Franco, disturbed about the outcome of the war, 
offered himself to England as a mediator for 
peace, but the arrogant Caudillo, who had in 1939 
announced the reconquest of Gibraltar as a plank 
in his political platform, was snubbed by the 
British Lion. 

Iliis first effort to ’^appease” the Allies having 


failed. Franco tried his hand with the United 
States. His Minister, Lequerica, hastened to aver 
that "'Spain considered herself a spiritual belliger- 
ent against Japan.” This statement was attacked 
by the liberal press in the U. S. and provoked, 
among others. Representative John M. Coffee’s 
accusation that Franco’s consul in the Philippines 
was an open collaborator with Japan. This appease- 
ment feeler failed in the face of the Fmange’s 
unsavory activities and the help given by Franco, 
according to U. S. Military OflBcials, to German 
troops still resisting all along the French coast. 

life within the peninsula continued as it had 
in the latter part of 1944. The minority coup 
composed of aristocrats, landowners, merchants, 
and the military class reaped the benefits of a 
war economy and normal business with England, 
the U. S. and Latin America, while the masses on 
the other hand, suffered the effects of inflation. 
Unrest was expressed by a series of attacks on 
the Falange. In the latter part of February the 
District Leader of Cuatro Caminos (Madrid) was 
shot to death, together with another member of 
the institution. The assailants were not found, but 
16 persons accused of being “reds” were executed. 
The burial of the Falangists gave the party an op- 
ortunity to make a display of force accompanied 
y the frantic attacks against Jews, Marxists, 
Liberals, and Freemasons characteristic of Fascist 
propaganda. 

Important positions in the Army remained in 
the hands of the Falange. Appointed to the post 
of Captain General of Madrid was General 
Agustin Munoz, wanted by tlie Soviet Union as a 
war criminal for his atrocities against civilians 
when he led tlie famous Blue Division sent by 
Franco in support of Hitler’s invading apnies. 

In an attempt to receive an invitation to the 
San Francisco Conference, Franco started another 
"‘appeasement offensive” late in March, Lequerica 
pronouncing more ""timely” statements about the 
*^‘Christian ideals common to the U. S. and Spain.” 

Ambassador Norman Armour upon his arrival 
in Madrid, was showered with praise by the 
Falangist press, which stressed the tact that as the 
husband of a Russian princess, he must naturally 
be opposed to the Soviet Union. 

At the same time. Franco took the first step in 
his attempt to find a way of severing relations with 
Japan. He accused tliis nation of abusing the 
Spanish population in the Philippines, and tried 
to get his collea^e, the dictator of Portugal, to 
do ukewise. The latter refused the invitation since 
Portugal had already protested against the Japa- 
nese occupation of its possessions (see Year Book, 
1944, p. 489). 

In Madrid, bombs placed in the offices of the 
newspaper Informacidn and in that of the Under 
Secretary of Education, manifested the Rowing 
dissatisfaction of the Spanish people with the 
Franco regime. As a counter-measure, a Parade 
of Victory to commemorate Franco’s triumph was 
organized in April. The celebration met with a 
cold reception. Notably absent were the U. S. 
Ambassador and General Francisco de Borb6n, 
an important member of the Monaj*chist group. 
Falangists of Ceuta (Noth Africa) were accused 
by the U. S. of plaiming the assassination of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt enroute from the Yalta Conference. 
There were insistent nunors of Franco’s approach- 
ing fall and the formation of a government by the 
C.E.D.A. (Spanish Rightist group). Death bv the 
garrot was the fate of one of the eight "reds" 
executed as a further reprisal for the Cuatro 
Caminos incidrat 
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In his “fight for San Francisco,” the Caudillo 
decided to nft his censorship on the activities of 
the foreign press. The result proved unfortunate 
for the Caudillo's sense of security. Associated 
Press correspondents issued a release declaring 
that, after travelling throughout Spain, they could 
state without reservations that the majority of the 
eople were in favor of the Republic. Franco 
egan to disagree with the Falange. The Army 
became more and more favorably disposed to the 
Monarchy. The refugees sought by the Allies con- 
tinued to arrive. Laval and the Belgian Fascist 
Degrelle went to Spain. 

The Cortes met on May 14 and approved • a 
“Bill of Ri^ts,” intended as another “democratic” 

? ilay for Allied sympathy, but the effort proved 
utile. At the request of the delegate from 
Mexico, the world dignitaries assembled at San 
Francisco formally condemned the Franco regime. 

A significant event occurred during the month 
of June. Norman Armour, U. S. Ambassador, de- 
manded that the German Embassy in Madrid be 
sealed and turned over to the Allies. Franco's reply 
was to lock the doors and give the keys for “safe- 
keeping” into the hands of the Falange-con trolled 
Safety Brigade. When the Allied diplomats ar- 
rived on the scene, all important documents had 
disappeared, especially those referring to the 
work of the Gestapo in Spain. 

The internal situation grew more tense toward 
the middle of June and there were rumors of 
guerrilla uprisings, particularly in Andalucia, 
Galicia, Asturias, and Santander. Later, in connec- 
tion with the international scene, Leqiierica at- 
tempted to explain the United Nations' censure 
of nie Franco Government at San Francisco by 
attributing it to the influence of “foreign Free- 
masons.” In July, the Laval case further strained 
Spain's relations with France. Franco continued 
his devious policy and once more tried to appease 
the democracies oy announcing the creation of the 
“Consejo del Remo” (Council of tlie Realm), a 
political institution of medieval character. 

Another crisis shook the foundations of the 
Cabinet shortly after. Lequerica resigned and was 
replaced as Minister of Foreign Affairs by Alberto 
Martin Artajo, a secondary figure whose political 
experience had been limited to his relations with 
tlie Vatican. Of' tlie 12 new ministers, only four 
did not belong to the Falange. There was one 
innovation however: the three military ministers 
were not appointed by Franco but by their re- 
spective units. 

On July 24th the Falange held its political 
meeting, out the press did not publish Franco’s 
speech. Extra-officially it was known that the 
meeting had dealt with the “ofiBcial” dissolution 
of the Party and plans for government institutions 
to absorb its various organs. 

Franco continued his “divide and rule” policy. 
In a move to weaken the position of the Mon- 
archists, he began to “build up” titled Carlos VIII, 
mrandson of Carlos VII and an aspirant to the 
Sirone. By this procedure he hoped to reawaken 
the “Carlist” movement which, during the 19th 
century, had caused so much civil strife in Spain. 
Carlos went to reside at Andorra at government 
expense. 

The Caudillo took a summer vacation in August, 
meanwhile meditating over the domestic and inter- 
national situations. The Monarchists refused to 
participate in the Consejo de Regencia. The well- 
toiown philosopher Jo86 Ortega y Gasset (one of 
the founders of the Republic, but not now con- 
nected with its followers) arrived in Spain, and 


it was rumored that he had been called upon to 
form a transition government. 

Bevin's statements with regard to non-interven- 
tion in Spain’s domestic matters raised the Cau- 
dillo’s spirits. So cheerful was he that he praised 
the British Labor Party, promised elections in 
Spain, and went so far as to predict that “this will 
be the century of Socialism. ' His happiness was 
short-lived for, on August 23, President Truman 
declared, “We don’t like Franco and his Govern- 
ment,” a statement which the U. S. Embassy in 
Madrid was quick to release. 

Franco's troubles continued. Russia insisted 
upon its international claim for damages caused 
by the Blue Division. Belgium demanded the ex- 
tradition and return of Degrelle. The War Crimes 
Commission requested the extradition of the Ger- 
man oflScers who had found refuge in Spain. 

Franco tried to gain time and thought that by 
suppressing the Fascist salute* he could placate the 
Allies. An interesting note was that the Falangist 
press did not comment on the fact. 'The ofiBcial 
announcement was merely inserted in the Gazette, 
official Government organ, in the following man- 
ner: “Decree number 263 of April 24, 1937, is 
revoked.” Not daring to attack the democracies 
directly, the Caudillo released his pent-up emotions 
by attacking the Freemasons, whom he accused of 
controlling the governments of the U. S., England 
and France. 

At the end of September governmental circles 
were commenting on the ^'evolution,” the term 
descriptive of the arrangement by which Franco 
was to retire from the government and the Mon- 
archy was to appear upon the scene. 

Franco tried to win over De Gaulle, who needed 
Spanish goods to feed the French people. The 
diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were singular. Spain had an Ambassador in Paris 
who could not function as such because the French 
Government would not accept his credentials. De 
Gaulle had a representative in Madrid who was not 
considered a diplomat, and with whom the neces- 
sary arrangements were made for the shij^ent of 
the required goods to France. Franco discreetly 
mentioned the idea of the “evolution" at a military 
meeting held in Vitoria (September 19). In his 
speech he claimed that he had to leave the govern- 
ment because he needed a rest, but that he would 
do so when and how he desired, although it would 
be soon. 

Toward the end of tlie month the Government 
of Bolivia severed diplomatic relations with Blue 
Spain in a note which stated that Franco's Gov- 
ernment was “contrary to the democratic principles 
of the United Nations,” Spanish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs Artajo hastened to issue a statement 
regretting the incident, which he blamed on the 
“vehemence of the leftist ^oups,” and expressing 
his hope that “reason and justice would show the 
Bolivian Government the mistake they had made.” 

In the U. S., the American Committee for 
Spanish Freedom made known the fact that it 
had requested the State Department to intercede 
for tlie liberation of Spanish under^ound leaders 
who were still political prisoners. While in France, 
the President or the Latin American Confederation 
of Workers, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, re- 
quested the delegations of the International Labor 
Conference to petition their respective ^vem- 
ments for the severing of diplomatic ana com- 
mercial relations with Spain ana for the recog^on 
of the Republican Government headed by Gidral. 

Another hammer blow to the foundations of the 
Franco regime was dealt by Spain’s exclusion from 
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the Allied Conference on Tangier. The Americim 
State Department, as well as Downing Street, ao 
cepted the Russian vie^^mint as expressed in the 
foflowing statement, and signed an agreement to 
that efFect. 'In signing this final «ct, the Soviet 
delegation adheres to the view which it e^^essed 
previously to the effect that, although the Spanish 
people are incontestably interested in the adminis^ 
tration of the international zone of Tangier and 
although Spain must finally be called to participate 
in the appropriate international organisms, this 
participation of Spain in the administrative or- 
ganisms of the zone of Tangier cannot be allowed 
until General Franco’s regime in Spain, which 
was established with the support of the Axis 
Powers and which in no measure represents the 
Spanish people, shall be replaced by a democratic 
regime.” 

In Spain the “evolution” idea continued to take 
shape. The Caudillo met with a grotm of army men 
in Toledo and in an address shrouded in secrecy, 
pointed out that there were three roads for Spain to 
follow, two of which he counted upon one million 
soldiers to oppose by force. They were, according 
to him, the great effort being made by his op- 
ponents to implairt their ideas forcibly from foreign 
countries, and secondly, the possibility of another 
Civil War. Against both contingencies “his army” 
stood, an impenetrable barrierl The third and 
only acceptable one to him, was that the opposition 
should be willing to deal amicably with him. “We 
are ready to acc^ any proposition not unworthy 
of our Catholic ideas and anti-Communistic prin- 
ciples,” he was quoted as saying. 

In November, the leader of the Spanish guer* 
rillas and former member of the F.F.L accused 
Franco, from London, of having enlisted 40,000 
German soldiers into his Foreign Legion ofter the 
liberation of France. The insecure Caudillo found 
solace, however, in a radio broadcast originating 
from the Vatican in which the Pope cafled the 
faithful of Spain to defend the Church, and 

raised them for their defense of Catholicism 

uring the Spanish Civil War. He closed by ex- 
tending the Papal Benediction to Generalissimo 
Franco. 

However, the blessing did not prove as fruitful 
as was desired. Two days later the White House 
announced that Ambassador Norman Armour, for 
personal reasons, would be retired at his own re- 
quest from the foreign service and that he would 
snortly be returning to the U. S. In Washington 
diplomatic circles, this was interpreted to mean 
that the post would not be filled until a chaise 
of government should take place in Spain. The 
incident was extremely important, consioering the 
fact that Franco had based his hopes for improved 
relations with the U. S. on Armours anti-Soviet 
attitude. 

Hastily donning a democratic guise, the Caudillo 
granted a Bill ot Rights to the Spanish people. 
The traditional rights of man are apparently pres- 
ent in the document, but each “right” is tied to a 
legal technicality, and each liberty offset by a 
duty. Furthermore, the six most important rights 
may be suspended at the will of the Government. 
The press announced that the very day on which 
the decree was published, Madrid was swamped 
with monarchic pamphlets, and there immediately 
followed numerous arrests of “violators” of the 
new law. 

What Franco’s “liberties” mean may be seen 
by examining the condition of the Spanish press. 
l>espite Franco’s reestablishment of freedom of the 
press, the maiotity of the papers remain undelr 


the management of the Falange or of organizations 
favored by the regime, their si^tful owners hav- 
ing been deprlv^ ot their property. In early 
December, this was the situation. El Liberal and 
El Heraldo were still dosed down, and Madrid, a 
governmental afternoon paper was being printed 
on their presses. Ahora, El Popular and Estampa 
were in tne hands of Manuel Aznar, Franco’s &- 
Ambassador to the U. S., who was publishing in 
their stead a weekly picture magazine. La Semana. 
Arriba, the official Falange organ is now published 
in a modem plant formerly belonging to the 
powerful newspapers, El Sol and Ln Vox. The 
evening paper Informacidn, during the war vigor- 
ously pro-Axis, is published on the presses of the 
former Libertad and lnformaoi6nes. Although it is 
expected that some of the former owners will try 
to regain control of their presses, true freedom 
could hardly exist, because all papers must ob- 
tain their newsprint through the Falange syndicate 
and no one is allowed to work on a paper without 
a Falange permit. 

After his farcical concession of “liberties,” 
Franco reestablished the Somat6n, the police 
corps which, during the Monarchy, worked in the 
service of employers against their workers and was 
responsible for the murder in Barcelona of union 
members and political leaders in the years 1917- 
1923. By means of this step. Franco proposes to 
have at his disposal another militarized agent of 
repression designed to make room for the Falan- 
gists and ex-combatants of the Blue Division. 

Repubtkan Spain. When Franco’s regime tri- 
umphed in Spain, the Prime Minister, Dr. Juan 
Negrin. estabushea his residence in London, while 
most of the members of the Cortes, with its Presi- 
dent, Diego Martinez Barrios, accepted the hospi- 
tality of the Mexican government, the only Ameri- 
can state that has never recogiiized the Franco 
Government. 

It was natural, as a result of the favorable politi- 
cal climate and freedom which the refugees en- 
joyed, that the Republican Government's activities 
should largely take place in Mexico. During the 
Chapultepec Conference, Barrios requested all 
the Am^can nations through Ezequiel Padilla, 
Mexican Minister of State, to sever diplomatic 
relations with the Caudillo. At that time, six Allied 
nations ( Mexico, the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Yugoslavia and New Zealand) had no 
diplomatic relations with Blue Spain. However, in 
spite of the efforts of the liberal elements present 
at the conference, it was decided to leave the 
question of Spain untouched since it was an 
extracontinental affair.” This Idea of “non-inter- 
vention” in Spain seemed to prevail among the 
majority of the United Nations countries compris- 
ing the bloc controlled by the U. S. and Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, the San Francisco Con- 
ference’s decision, suggested by the Mexican dele- 
gate, to exclude Franco Spain from the United 
Nations Organization (see above, Fbanco’s Spain), 
inspired the Republicans in Exile to reorganise 
their government. 

Eh. Negrin came to the U. S. in the latter part 
of May. Julio Alvarez del Vayo (Ex-Minister of 
State) had a conference with Molotov in 
San Francisco. The “Junta Suprema de Uni6n 
Nedonal,” underground organization, and the 
Communists offered to help the former Prime 
Minister reorganize the legitimate government. 

Early in June Negrin arrived in Mexico, faced 
first and foremost by the ta^ of selecting a new 
President ot the Republic to fill the vacancy left 
by the resignatien and subsequent death of Maimcl 
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Azafia. The Cortes, jequired by the Constitution to 
convene on Spanish territor]^ considered the feasi- 
bility of meeting on a ship flying .the Spanish flag. 

Finally on August 17, the members residing 
in Mescico met in the Palacio de la Diputaci6n, 
wliose Chamber of the Cabildos had been tempo- 
rarily declared Spanish territory by a special au- 
thorization of the Mexican Government. In accord- 
ance with tlie Republican Constituticm of 1931, 
and with the intention of bringing about the crisis 
which would make the reorganization possible, 
Dr. Negrin tendered his resignation as Piwe 
Minister, and the Cortes appointed Martinez 
Barrios provisional President of the Republic. The 
President immediately empowered Jos6 Cuiral 
Pereira to form a new government. Cuiral failed 
to form a government representative of all parties 
as he had noped. His government was formed of 
the majority groups, tlie most important being the 
Republican Leftists, the Republican Action and 
the Socialist Party. He also enlisted the coopera- 
tion of noted statesmen not connected with the 
Cortes, among whom were Ex-Minister Angel 
Ossorio, the well-knowm jurist, Luis Jimenez de 
Asua, and the Ex-President of the Tribunal of 
Constitutional Guarantees, Alvaro de Albomoz. 
Other distinguished figures of Spanish public life 
and letters formed a part of the new Caoinet. For 
example, Fernando ae los Rios, Ex-Ambassador 
and professor, became Minister of State and 
Augusto Barcia assumed tlie post of Head of the 
Treasury Department. 

The cabinet members belonged to the different 

E arties in the following proportion: four ministers 
elonged to the RepimUcan Left; two were So- 
cialists; one belonged to the Uni6n Republicana; 
one was a Basoue Nationalist; one belonged to the 
Esquerr^ Republicana; one to the Catholic Action; 
ana one was unaffiliated. Dr. Negrin offered his 
help and cooperation, but he and the otlier mem- 
bers of his foDo>ving refused to accept any nosition 
in the new government, saying: “As Republicans, 
whether the government pleases us or not, we are 
pleased that a government has resulted from the 
present crisis. We must not attack it nor make its 
existence more difficult." Besides the Negrin fac- 
tion of the Socialist Party, other groups excluded 
from tlie reorganized government were; the Uni6n 
General de Trabajadores, strongest trade union in 
Spain; a section of the Leftist Republicans, the 
Federal Party, the Asturian Workers Alliance and 
some minor groups. 

The Republics of Guatemala, Panama, and 
Bolivia granted recognition to the Republican Gov- 
ernment and Venezuela followed suit in November, 
barely two months later. 

Anxious to sound out Washington, Fernando de 
los Rios, Minister of State, came to the U. S., and 
there made public statements to the effect that 
the Allied Nations should pve Franco a specified 
date by which he should have liberated political 
prisoners, reestablished citizen’s rights and set the 
date for elections. 

The Cortes continued to convene in Mexico and 
agreed to remain there until after Franco’s col- 
lapse, when it plans the following procedure. 
Within three months of the Republican Govern- 
ment’s return to Spain, it will take a census and 
draw up democratic voting lists; call for the elec- 
tion of Deputies; reestablish the Tribunal of Con- 
stitutional Guarantees and designate a President 
of the Republic to succeed Barrios. Prime Minister 
Cuiral called for I|epublican action on a wide 
front and especially every possible aid to the un- 
derground movement within the pcminsula. Re- 


ferring to the relirious question, Guiral urged that 
freedom of belief be maintained and that the 
Republican Government attempt to reach an 
understanding with the Church whereby the 
latter’s jurisdiction would be clearly de^ed. He 
sti’essed that the Government will insist upon the 
necessity for removing both the Church and the 
Army from factional politics. 

The Prime Ministers speech elicited an over- 
whelming vote of confidence from the Cortes, in 
whicli only Negrin’s Party and a few minor groups 
refrained from participating. The Galician group 
and the Esquerr^ Catalana, although voting con- 
fidence, reproached Guiral for not giving other 
minority groups a share in the government. 

Monorchitt Spoln. Early in the Franco dictatorship, 
the 3panish Monarchist Party supported the 
Caudillo because he had ousted the hated liberals, 
responsible for the downfall of Alfonso XIII. Later 
however, the Monarchists realized that Franco 
and the Falange intended to retain power solely 
for themselves; they opened a campaign to reinstate 
the monarchy as a compromise between the dic- 
tatorship and the Republic. 

Hie general lines of this campaign have not 
changed during 1945. In January, the aspirant to 
the throne, Juan de Borbon, s^ke of going from 
Switzerland to London, but the Britim (Sivem- 
ment, through its Ambassador in Berne, notified 
Tuan of its disapproval and tlie Prince deferred 
his projected journey. Later in the same month. 
Franco’s Ambassador to England, a rabid Mon- 
archist, was reported to be trying to ascertain 
whether or not Russia would be interested in the 
monarchist “solutiop.” Apparently he met with a 
cold reception by the Soviet Union and the subject 
was dropped. 

Paris witnessed a display of Monarchist propa- 
ganda in March. In the Spanish Church on the 
Rue de la Pompe a high mass was offered to com- 
memorate the death of Alfonso XIII. Don Juan 
was present, but the Queen Dowager was not. 
Curiously enough, the ceremony was organized by 
Manuel Mateu, Franco’s new Ambassador to 
France, known to be a Nazi sympathizer. Accord- 
ing to the French press, the affair met with a luke- 
warm reception and was, apparently, a disappoint- 
ment to Juan, who had expected an enthusiastic 
demonstration from the French Monarchists. In a 
manifesto published that same month to coincide 
with the anniversary of the end of the Spanish 
Civil War, Juan demanded the throne and prom- 
ised the restoration of Constitutional liberties. This 
document, openly anti-Franco, indicated the Mon- 
archists sensed the Caudillo’s increasingly weak 
position in tlie face of Allied victories. 

Meanwhile in Spain, the Monarchists were be- 
coming more and more estranged from the dictator- 
ship. Antonio Goicochea, who had been considered, 
together with the Duke of Alba and the Duke of 
Borb6n, as one of the three mainstays of the 
throne, resigned as Director of tlie Bank of Spain. 
There anpeared to be a growing trend among 
Juan’s followers to speak openly of the Restoration. 

Juan and Franco exchanged emissaries in Sep- 
tember. The Caudillo notified the Prince that he 
planned to establish the Council of tlie Realm ( see 
above. Franco's Spain), but evidently no agree- 
ment was reached, because Juan refused to deal 
further with the emissary. 

A split in the Monarchist ranks appeared around 
this time. Jaime de Borbdn, Juan s older brother 
who cannot aspire to the throne because he is a 
deaf mute, declared his intention of working for 
the accession of one of his sons to the throne. With 
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his family, he left for Italy to further his project. 
A bright spot appeared on the Monarchist horizon 
toward the year’s end however, when Franco 
made his statement about the possibility of retire- 
ment (see above, Francx>*s Spain). Nevertheless, 
Russia s insistence that Franco be judged as a 
war criminal disturbed them, as this could very 
well retard negotiations. 

In world diplomatic circles the opinion prevailed 
that Juan would hesitate to reenter Spain without 
the approval of England and the U. S., and that 
he was unwilling to come to any agreement with 
Franco which might coimect him in any way with 
the Cauddlo’s Government. It appears that Franco 
may have suggested to the Bourbon aspirant that 
in return for the throne, he be appointed Chief of 
the Army. Such an arrangement would naturally 
be awkward for the new Government, since 
Franco’s name would still be on the Russian list 
of wanted war criminals. Nor would a government 
composed in this fashion readily obtain the recog- 
nition of the other major powers. Although it is 
reported that Franco’s proposal had been approved 
by Vatican circles in Rome, the Russian demand 
has paralyzed all action, since Juan insists upon 
Anglo-American guarantees of approval. 

The year ended with Don Juan again planning a 
trip to England, as indicated by the arrival in 
London of one of his emissaries. 

Meanwhile, within the Monarchist circle in 
Spain a new group is taking shape, the Catholic 
Party erf the Left, which follows along the same 
lines as the French Mouvement Repubhcain 
Populaire. The director of the movement is a priest, 
advisor to Franco's Minister of Foreign Aftairs. 

A .dispatch from Washington dated December 
16, intimated that, according to informed diplo- 
matic circles, a break with Franco would soon be 
forthcoming. Such speculation coincides witli a 
French Foreign Office announcement that the 
U. S. and Great Britain have been asked to con- 
sult with France concerning a rupture with Spain 
at a time when Ambassador Norman Armour, en- 
route to retirement in the U. S., is in Paris. 

Spanish Potsotfiont. The area and population of 
the colonial possessions of Spain are approximately 
as shown in the accompanying table. Considered 
an integral part of Spain for aoministrative reasons 
are die Canary Islands off the northwest coast of 
Africa, Melilla and Ceuta in North Africa and the 
Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean. 

SPANISH POSSESSIONS 


Area tn Popu- 
Colonial Poeeeaeions (Capital) 8q Mi. lation 

Possessions in Africa: 

Rio de Oro and Adrar (Villa Cisneros). 109,206 840 

Ifni .. . 965 20,000 

Spanish Guinea (Santa Isabel) 10,036 167,000 

Fernando Po, Annobon, Corisco, Great 

Elobey. Little Elobey 79.') 23,846 

Spanish Morocco (Tetuan) 7,700 750,000 


Total, Africa 128,096 934,686 


Rio de Oro and Adrar are divided politically 
into three zones: the colony, the Protectorate, 
and the occupied territory. Agriculture is prac- 
tically non-existent in this colony, fishing being the 
principal economic activity. Ifni, ceded to Spain 
by Morocco in 1800, was only nominally occupied 
by that country imtil April 6,1934, when it saw 
the Spanish flag raised on its shores for the first 
time. Containedf within its small area are several 
harbors and villages, the inhabitants of which 
are engaged in fishhig and in cultivating dates and 
garden produce. 


The Spanish territory on the Gulf of Guinea 
is divided, according to a decree of April 16, 
1935, into two > districts: Fernando P6 and Con- 
tinental Guinea. The first includes the island of 
Fernando P6; the second, the continental zone 
of Rio Muni, together with the archipelago of 
islands from Great Elobey to Little Elobev, and 
Corisco and Annobon. The territoiv as a whole is 
under a governor-general assisted oy a sub-gover- 
nor and a secretarv-general, while each of the 
territories into which the colony is divided is un- 
der the control of a territorial administrator. 

* Fernando P6’s main product is cocoa which 
constitutes its chief export. Continental Guinea 
contains vast forests and luxuriant vegetabon, but 
its lack of harbors and its inaccessible rivers have 
prevented the development of more than a few 
Spanish, French, and English factories, so the 
exploitation of its resources has been impeded. 

Miguel Jorrin. 

SPANISH AFRICA. The territorial possessions of Spain 
in Africa have in toto an area of 134,716 square 
miles and a population in excess of a million and 
a half. These territories are divided as follows: 

Morocco. Along the northern shore of Morocco 
are five places of Spanish sovereignty, or “presid- 
ios,” including Ceuta (the southern counterpart 
of Gibraltar) and Melilla. They have an area of 
82 square miles and 145,000 inhabitants. Along 
the western coast of Morocco, south of Casablanca, 
lies the enclave of Ifni (741 square miles and 35,- 
000 inhabitants) also under direct Spanish sov- 
ereignty. However, the most important of Spain’s 
possessions is her Protectorate in the Northern 
Zone of Morocco, of which the area is 7,592 square 
miles and the population approximately one mil- 
lion. There is also a Protectorate of the Southern 
2iOne which is larger but much less populous ( area 

10.039 square miles, population 12,000). 

The Sultan of Morocco is nominally the sovereign 
within tlie two Spanish Zones, where he is rep- 
resented by a Khalifa. In reality the administration 
is carried on by the Spanish High Commissioner, 
who is responsible to the Madrid Government and 
who resides at Tetuan. With tlie exception of some 
50,000 Europeans and 13,000 Jews, the population 
of the Spanish Zones is Moslem and largely Arabic- 
speaking. The inhabitants of the Rif Mountains in 
the Northern Zone are very warlike and formerly 
gave the Spanish much trouble. General Franco 
used many of them during the Spanish Civil War 
(1930-39) as shock troops. Few educational op- 
portunities are available for tlie native population. 

The natives depend upon a rudimentary agri- 
culture, grazing, and other primitive occupations. 
Important quantities of iron ore are mined in the 
Northern Zone. The Southern Zone and the Ifni 
territory lie virtually outside of the world economy. 

Spanish Sahara. Tnis almost wholly desert region 
has an area of 105,409 square miles and less man 
50,000 inhabitants. Administratively this colony 
is under the jurisdiction of the High Commissioner 
of Morocco. 

Spanish Guinea. This colony consists of several 
parts, both island and mainland, with an area of 

10.040 square miles and a population of 138,797 
(of which only about 1,000 are Europeans). In- 
cluded in this administrative unit, which is admin- 
istered by a Governor who resides at Santa Isabel, 
are the islands of Fernando Po, Annobon, Corisco 
and the two Elobeys. The continental part of the 
colony is by far the largest ip area but is relatively 
undeveloped. Cocoa, coffee and lumber are the 
colony’s principal exports. 
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Not included in Spanish Africa are the Canary 
Islands, which administratively are a part of the 
metropolitan country. 

Events, 1945. The victory of the United Nations 
inevitably caused the authorities in the Spanish 
Zones of Morocco to review their relations with 
France. Durins the period when the latter had 
been a defeated and occupied country, the Khalifa 
had pursued a quite independent policy towards 
his sovereign, the Sultan of Morocco. The with- 
drawal of Spanish troops from Tangier also had 
repercussions on Spanish prestige throughout 
northwest Africa (see Tangier). 

The recruitment of Nigerian laborers for the 
plantations of Fernando Po — a practice of long 
standing — ^was strongly criticized by Nigerian pub- 
licists, who felt that the British Government should 
insist on greater safeguards to protect Nigerian 
workingmen* from exploitation, particularly in view 
of the authoritarian character of the Spanish 
regime. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

SPANISH LITERATURE. Since it is still true that only 
first class mail can be sent from continental Eu- 
rope, it is not yet possible to buy books from Spain. 
The receipt or journals and periodicals is also still 
interrupted, hence it is extremely difficult to obtain 
information about what is being published in Spain 
at the present time. Only the first seven numbers of 
the Bibliografia Hispanica have reached this coun- 
try as this article goes to press. For all of these 
reasons, the information upon which this article is 
based must be regarded as incomplete. 

In recent years most of the news from Spain has 
been so tragic or so disappointing to tliose who 
admire Spanish genius and the Spanish spirit, that 
it is heartening to read any news whatsoever of 
the publishing of books, and to realize that in spite 
of tne long interruption of civil war and of chaos 
in Europe, Spanish literature is alive and produc- 
tive. 

One indication of this liveliness is the celebration 
on April 23 of the Fiesta del Libro, organized by 
the Instituto Nacional del Libro Espanol, in col- 
laboration with the Sindicato Nacional del Papel, 
Prensa y Artes Grdficas, On this occasion all book- 
sellers gave a ten percent discount on sales. Special 
celebrations were held in the University, El In- 
stituto de Espaha, the Real Academia de Medicina, 
and the Biblioteca Central Militar. The University 
opened in connection with the Fiesta a Bibli- 
ographic Exposition of rare books, incunabula and 
codices. Also on display at the University Elxposi- 
tion were two thousand books acquired since the 
last Fiesta, many of them presented by the Cul- 
tiu*al Institutes of France, Britain and Germany, 
and La Casa Americana. 

Another indication of interest in books is the 
successful Book Fair, which was held in May and 
early June of this year. For it a double line of 
pavillions was erected along the Paseo de Recoletos. 
in front of the Biblioteca Nacional. Photographs or 
the Fair show attractive modernistic white booths, 
curved back from the sidewalk and lined with 
shelves, and each crowned with a shell-bke hood. 
The dry climate of Castile makes possible such an 
open air display, and the lovely trees of Recoletos 
framed the pavillions. The Fair was sponsored by 
the Vicesecretaria de Educacion Popular, and was 
in charge of the InstUuto Nadonal del Libro 
EspafioL There were 94 booths, a real "city of 
the book." The Spanish railway network gave a 
discount to those attending the FaiL and people 
came from many parts of Spain. Tne only two 


foreign countries represented were Portugal and 
Argentina. A catalog of the books exhibited has 
been published and contains 5,220 titles. The Fair 
was a success financially; during two weeks it 
averaged 50,000 visitors dailv and sold 1,472,259 
pesetas worth of books. In addition to the exhibits 
of publishers and bookstores, there were special 
displays of official government publications such 
as those of the Ministries of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce. Open air conceits, with bands and 
orchestras, and a ^"teatro guinol" for the children, 
added gaiety to the Fair. 

The books which sold best during the Fair may 
be some indication of current interests. They were, 
in this order: Chistes, by Joaquin Xaudar6 (late 
caricaturist for A B C and Blanco y Negro ) ; Rimas, 
by Becquer; Una Chica Topolino, by Jos6 Vivente 
Puente; Aquel Madrid, by Chispero; Nueva York, 
Un Espanol entre rascacielos, by Caspar Tato 
Gumming; Genie Bien, by J. P. Marquand; His- 
toria de un Aho, by Mussolini; Los aue vivimos, 
by Ayn Rand, and Jane Eyre, bv Charlotte Bronte. 
This rather strange hodge-podge of translations 
and books of local interest, with a scattering of the 
classics, is typical of most of the lists of works 
published this year. It is reported that two of the 
most sought aiter books at the Fair were the 
Obras completas of Victor Pradera, with an in- 
troduction by General Franco, and the Obras 
completas of Jos^ Antonio, published by the Vice- 
secretaria de Educacion Popular. 

Both the Fiesta and the Feria are symptomatic 
of a lively interest in books. But upon turning to 
the actual lists of what has been published, it is 
not easy to pick out distinguished names and 
titles. One is struck at once by the large number 
of religious works, and the astonishing number of 
translations, especially of United States authors. 
There are translations of Kenneth Roberts, Lloyd 
Douglas, Nordhoff and Hall, Marquand, Sinclair 
Lewis, as well as of Milton, Shakespeare (many of 
these), Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, J. B. Priestley, 
P. G. Wodehouse, James Hilton, Chateaubriand, 
Moli^re, Kipling, Stevenson, Edgar Wallace and 
H. G. Wells, to mention only a few. No transla- 
tions of German works appeared. The Brontes 
seem to be enjoying a vogue; there are several 
translations of their novels, and a play based on 
Wuthering Heights, "Cumbres Borrascosas,” by 
Aurelio Tejedor y Ajturo Guasch. This large num- 
ber of translations of both foreign classics and 
recent works would seem to reveal that Spain is 
still feeling the dislocations of the civil war, and 
the exile or many of her writers. 

Among learned works published this year the 
following are worthy of note: Catdlogo Biblio- 
grdfico, Dy Don Antonio de Guzman (no. 14); 
Diccionario General Ilustrada de la Lengua Es- 
anol, with an introduction by Menendez Pidal, a 
nguistic dictionaiy announced for "immediate 
publication" by Ecutorial Spes, of Barcelona; the 
Obras Completas of Ramon del Valle Incldn, of 
which the first volume has a preface by Azorin 
and die second volume a preface by Benavente: 
Lirica Popular de la Alta Extremadura, compiled 
by M. Garcia Mates, an exhaustive bibliography on 
the folk music, folk dances and costumes of the 
region; Naufragios by Alvar Nunez Cabeza de 
Vaca, with the text revised and a preface and 
notes by Justo Garcia Morales (two works are 
published together under this tiue, i.e. "La re- 
lacion ... del gouemador Aluar Nunez Cabeca 
de Vaca . . . y los Comentarios . . . por Pero 
Hernandez . . .";Vida u Hazanas de Don Per- 
nando Alvarez de Toledo, Duque de Alba, by P. 
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Antonio Ossorio, S.I., with a preface by the present 
Duke of Alba (this edition of a contemporary 
biography of the third Duke is described as a 
‘‘mat contribution to knowledge*' about him): the 
Ohras Completas of Baltasar Gracidn, edited by 
Don Evaristo Correa Calderdn; Entremeies, by 
Miguel Cervantes Saavedra, edited with notes by 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin; Centenario del 
Estreno de “Don Juan Tenorio," which contains 
“Los Valores Plasticos en el ‘Don Juan' de Zor- 
rilla," by Fernandez Jimenez Placer, “Zorrilla y 
sus Editores," by Francisco Ccrvera, and “El 
Drama ‘Don Juan Tenorio,' Bibliografia y Comen- 
tarios" by Antonio Sierra Corella; La XJnidad del 
Idioma, by D. Ramon Menendez Pidal (lecture 
given at tne opening of the Asamblea del Libro 
Espanol); Bia-hibliografia de Concha Espina, by 
Francisco Valle de Juan: La Itnprenia en Ex* 
iremadura, 1 489- J 800, by Antonio Rodriguez 
Monino (an extensive bibliography). 

Of especial interest to libraries, if and when 
they can be made available in this countiy, would 
be two catalogs which have been published in 
1945: Anuario del Libro y de las Aries Grdficas, 
a classified list for 1944, and the fifth and last 
volume of the Catalogo general de la Libraria Esp- 
ahola, 1900-1930 (volume four goes through 0). 

Poetry in Spain just now seems to center about 
the two leading literary reviews in Madrid, both of 
which are edited by poets. They are Corcel, edited 
by the young Valencian poet Ricardo Juan Blanco, 
and Garcilaso, edited by “one of the best young 
poets of Spain," Jos6 Garcia Nieto. Two older 
poets have published important works during the 
year: Vicente Aleixandre, Sombra del Paraiso, and 
Damaso Alonso, Hbos de la Ira, Both of the works 
reflect religious maturity, and tlie tr a me. experience 
of the civil war. A new Madrid publishing house, 
the Editorial Hispanica, has been publishing some 
striking collections of poetry. In the series 
“Adonais" one volume appears monthly; twenty 
have already been published. Some of diese are 
new poets, and others are classics. Another series, 
called “Reino de la Literatura Castellana" is made 
up of anthologies edited by Don Jos6 Manuel 
Blecua; the one published this year is El Mar en la 
Poesia Espanola. Others published previously have 
been Los Pdjaros, and Las Flores, in Spanish 
poetry. A recent volume 'from the Johns Hopkins 
University Press, Contemporary Spanish Poetry; 
selections from ten poets, translated by Eleanor 
Turnbull, with Spanish originals, andf personal 
reminiscences of the poets by Pedro Salinas, is a 
valuable contribution to a knowledge of the poets 
of the present day. The book contains one hundred 
and forty-six poems with the translations printed 
on the opposite pages. 

In fiction, as has already been pointed out, most 
of the titles are translations of foreign works, or 
reprints. El Barco de la Muerte, by Juan Antonio 
de Zunzunegui, is reviewed as the most ambitious 
and the most successful novel of an important 
novelist. A biography in fiction, Don Juan de 
Austria, el CaudiUo de Lepanto, by Joaquin 
Martinez Friera, suffers all the defects of this 
hybrid form. A one volume edition of the novels 
ox Concha Espina has proved popular in spite of 
its bulk of 1,894 pages. 

The above statement is also substantially true 
of published plays; here again one finds many 
translations, with 'Shakespeare leading in popu- 
larity, many new editions of both Spanish and 
foreign classics, and few new titles. La Casa de 
Aizgorri, by Pio Baroja, has been published in 
dramatic form by Espasa Calpe in Buenos Aires. 


A play based on Daphne Du Maurler's Rebecca 
has been written by Enrique Rambal, Manuel 
Soriano Torres, and Jose Javier Perez Bulto. 

There has been received in this country an in- 
teresting publication commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Hemeroteca Municipal In Madrid: Hemeroteca 
Municipal de Madrid, Madrid, Artes Grdficas 
Mimicipales, 1945. This special library of news- 
papers and periodicals has grown from a very small 
collection to 160,000 volumes, in spacious and at- 
tractive quarters. The commemorative volume con- 
tains an essay by Azorin, “La Contingencia en la 
Hemeroteca Municipal,” and one Iw Gregorio 
Maranon, “Dos Monologos sobre la l^ensa y la 
Cultura.*^ It also contains a Bibliografia de la 
Historia de la Prensa Hipanica, an amplification 
of the bibliography published by the Hemeroteca 
in 1929. 

In January, 1945, the Count of Romanones was 
re-elected Director of the Academia de Bellas 
Artes, and Don Andres Ovejero, the art critic, was 
elected Bibliotecario perpetuo. Admiral Estrada, 
the Marques de Luca do Tena, and the Arabist 
Don Emilio Garcia Gomez were elected to the 
Real Academia de la Lengua, filling the seats left 
vacant by the deaths of Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, 
Manuel Linares Rivas, and Antonio Machado. 

On May 30 occurred the death of Don Jos6 
Castillejo, former Secretary of the Junta para 
Ampliacidn de Estudios in Madrid. In 1936 the 
Civil War drove him from Spain to England, 
where he had been living since; from 1941 to the 
time of his death he was a Lecturer in Hispanic 
Civilization at the University of Liverpool. 

In May died P. Crisogono de Jesus, a leading 
authority on San Juan de la Cruz. He was, at the 
time of his death, about to be awarded the Na- 
tional Quater-centenary Prize for his biography of 
San Juan de la Cruz. 

Don Salvador Bermudez de Castro, Marques de 
Lem a, well known for his studies on the relations 
between Church and State, died in April, 1945. 

Don Gustavo Gili, doyen of Catalan publishers, 
died in Barcelona in April. 

Nicholson B. Adams. 

SPELMAN FUND OF NEW YORK. The Spelman Fund 
was incorporated in 1928 with a principal of $10,- 
000,000. The Trustees of the Fund have power to 
use the principal as well as income to carry out its 
purposes. During 1945, the Fund continued its 
progiam directed at the improvement of methods 
and techniques in the field of public administration. 
Support was extended to public and quasi-public 
agencies engaged in disseminating information re- 
garding advances in administrative practice, in de- 
veloping new types of organization and operating 
methods, and in actually installing administrative 
improvements in governmental agencies. The 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees is Charles E. 
Merriam. The offices of the Fund are located at 
49 West 49 Street, New York City. 

SPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES. Few people realize 
the magnitude of our absorption in sports, both as 
amateur participants and as spectators of profes- 
sional games. 

Mr. Marty Berg, editor of Sports-Week, figures 
that eight out of ten ^ople of the entire popula- 
tion, over 8 years old, either take part each year 
in one of the 125 national sports; patronize pro- 
fessional baseball, football, racing and the like; or 
are associated with the sports manufacturing and 
oonstruotion industries. 
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In consequence sports has grown into Big Busi- 
ness. Nearly four billions of the national income 
during 1945 went into sporting equipment, and 
the hundreds of other expenses a practising sports- 
man knows only too well; into paid admissions; 
and the hundreds of expenditures needed to provide 
the m:eat professional shows. 

Also, that four billions of dollars was small; it 
will be six billions durii^ 1946. And this colossal 
activity and industry affects personally even the 
few Americans who do not take part, since, for 
example. New York State alone collected over 30 
million dollars in race track taxes which otherwise 
would have had to come out of the already de- 
pleted public pocketbook. 

The social effects of that, and the whole phi- 
losophy of sport, are not under discussion here. 
The social facts are a phenomenon well worth 
recording in its picturesque details. 

Greatest Sports Year Ahead. With the war’s cncL 
all sports anticipate unparalleled popularity and 
participation. The neatest impetus behind the 
resurgence will be the release of 11 million men 
and women from the armed forces. Softball, one of 
the Army’s most popular recreations, now holds an 
unprecedented number of participants. By Sep- 
tember, 1945, tlie Army ana Navy were purchas- 
ing sports eouipment at the rate of $28,000,000 
annually. Included in the total purchases was suf- 
ficient equipment to outfit 100,000 softball teams 
and 50,000 baseball teams. Many hospitalized vet- 
erans received new introductions to sports through 
their therapeutic values. One survey among the 
armed forces revealed that nearly 75 percent of 
the servicemen intended to hunt or fish on their 
return to civilian life. Before the war, a minimum 
of 15,000,000 hunting and fishing licenses were 
issued annually. During the war, gasoline and tire 
restrictions forced motor boating, automobile rac- 
ing, fishing, and practically all other sports that 
required travel by participants or spectators, into 
fretting dormancy. 

However, the restrictions of the war did help 
to promote bowling, swimming and other sports 
whose facilities could be brought to the partici- 
pants. Witness to bowling’s growing popularity 
were the defense plants and Army camps and sta- 
tions, where recreations centers invariably included 
bowling alleys. Collapsible bowling alleys were 
transported to U.S. troops in the Aleutian Islands. 

Sport Highlights of tho Yoar. The end of the war in 
Europe on May 8 signalled a record-shattering in- 
terest in major sports. Once restrictions were lifted, 
sports-hungry enthusiasts created new attendance 
and receipt records in horse racing, baseball, foot- 
ball and golf. 

Horse racing reached the greatest national sports 
prominence with startling records in mutuel betting 
and attendance. At least 20,000,000 persons, as 
estimated by the Thoroughbred Racing Associa- 
tions of the United States, Inc., thronged to the 
nation’s race tracks and passed $1,306,514,314 
through the mutuel windows. New York State led 
with $450,663,190 wagered by a record 4,623,123 
racing fans. Betting at Belmont Park tolled a new 
mark of $5,016,745 on September 22, and Jamaica 
held a national record crowd of 64,670 persons on 
Memorial Day. The Arlington-Washington Park 
tracks at Chicago were jammed by a total of 
2,456,926 spectators. 

Horse of the year was Louis B. Mayer’s Busher, 
three-year-old daughter of War Admiral, who 
earned $273,735 and won 10 of her 13 races. Hoop, 

} r., owned by Fred W. Hooper, won the richest of 
Kentucky Derby prizes — $64,850. Star Pilot, stable 


mate of Beaugay from die Maine Chance Farm of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Graham, whose stable grossed 
$589,170, won the Belmont Futurity and was voted 
the best juvenile colt of the season. Mrs. Elizabeth 

D. Jacob 8 Stymie topped the handicap field with 
$225,375. 

Contributions to worthy charities by racing as- 
sociations was estimated at $5,659,477, with New 
York tracks donating $1,576,560. 

New York realized over $30,333,299 in taxes 
from state race tracks. 

Harness racing drew $40,000,000 in betting that 
reached its peak at the Roosevelt Raceway, West- 
bury. Long Island, where 17,000 persons wagered 
$481,000 on August 8. Titan Manover, owned by 

E. Roland Harriman and Major Elbridge T. Gerry, 
was brilliant as die harness horse of the year, win- 
ning the Hambletonion in straight heats. His per- 
formances so outclassed competition that the puolic 
was not permitted to bet on him. 

The scandal of stimulation cases near the close 
of the season blemished the flourishing race track 
ear. The final results on the charges of stimulating 
orses with ephedrine are pending against seven 
eastern trainers. 

Public enthusiasm for baseball, which had chafed 
under nearly four years of restrictions, provided 
one of the greatest box-office years in the history of 
the game. Despite the mediocre caliber of play, the 
two major leagues counted a record total of 11,375,- 
135 spectators, with five major league teams en- 
joying more than a million admissions in home at- 
tendance. 

The World Series shone as the richest bonanza 
of its kind when a record of 333,475 persons fixed 
the total receipts at $1,492,454, plus $100,000 for 
radio rights. 

Major baseball sale of the year was the New 
York Yankees, with all its minor league chains, for 
$2,800,000 to Larry McPhail, Dan Topping and 
Del Webb. 

Baseball precedent fell when Jackie Robinson, 
Negro shortstop for the Kansas City Monarchs, was 
signed by Montreal of the Intemation League. 

Professional football drew 1,918,631 fans in 68 
league games. The play-off between the Cleveland 
Rams and the Washington Redskins resulted in a 
new National League record of $164,542 for a 
single game. 

College football attendance leaped 35 per cent 
over the 1944 total as 7,262,147 fans packed stadia 
throughout the nation. Thirteen 1946 New Year’s 
Day bowl games drew 397,000 persons. 

Basketball popularity reached new heights, ig- 
noring tlie bribery charges aimed at several mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn College team. Because of the 
widespread and diverse popularity of the sport, no 
accurate attendance figures are available. Madison 
Square Garden, however, was filled to capacity in 
26 college double-header games that attracted 442,- 
293 spectators. 

B^on Nelson underscored his leadership in the 
fieldf of professional golf. He won eighteen major 
tournaments and $64,000 in war bonds to set a new 
earnings record. His largest purse was $10,000, won 
at the Tam o' Shanter open at Chicago that drew a 
record crowd of 105,000 spectators and highlighted 
professional golfs meatest season. 

Boxing followed the general sports boom and 
grossed approximately $13,000,000, an increase of 
nearly $3,000,000 over the estimated 1944 total. 
Despite the lack of major outdoor bouts, profes- 
sional boxing receipts in New York State reached 
nearly $4,000,000 in 1945, of which $149,258 went 
to the State in taxes. California ranked second with 
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proceeds of $1,984,363 and Pennsylvania was third 
with $1,200,000. The New £n|^d States scored 
the biggest increase, next to New York, over the 
1644 total. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Maine and New Hampshire reported an ag- 
gregate of $1,494,158, with, Massachusetts register- 
ing $987,535, nearly a 50 per cent increase over 
the 1944 total of $644,667. 

Some of the statistics that follow were made 
available by Sports^Week. 

The information and statistics on horse racing 
would not have been possible without the coopera- 
tion of John I. Day, Jr., Service Bureau chief of the 
Thoroughbred Racing Associations of the United 
States, me. (See also articles on separate sports.) 
ARCHEaY 

National Archery Association, 

77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

Men's Team — Akron, O.. Athletic Olub 
Women's Team — Oleveland. O., Athletic Club 

With war production eliminating new hunting firearms 
and ammunition since 1940, the how and arrow in some 
sections resumed its ancient place as a hunting weapon. 
During 1946 at least six deer were bagged in northeastern 
States. 

BADMINTON 

World Champion — Jack Purcell 

BASEBALL 

ProfeMional 

National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, 
111 Corcoran St., Durham, North Carolina. American 
Association of Professional Ball Players, 524 South Spring 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. Professional Baseball Government. 

Champions 

World Champions — Detroit Tigers, A.L. 

Little World Series — Louisville Colonels, A A. 

League Champions 
American — Detroit Tigers 
National — Chicago Cubs 
American Ass'n — Milwaukee Brewers 
Am. Ass’n Playoff — Louisville Colonels 
International — Montreal Royals 
Int. Playoff — Newark Bears 
Pacific Coast — Portland Beavers 
Pacific Playoff — San Francisco Seals 
Southern Ass'n — Atlanta Crackers 
South. Ass'n Playoff — Mobile Shippers 
Eastern — Utica Braves 
East. Playoff — Albany Senators 
Inter-State — Lancaster Red Roses 
Int.-St. Playoff — Lancaster Red Roses 
Piedmont— Norfolk Tars 
Pied. Pla^ff — Portsmouth Cubs 
Appalachian — ^Kingsport Cherokees 
App. Playoff — Kingsport Cherokees 
Ohio State — Middletown Red Sox 
Ohio St. Playoff — Middletown Red Sox 
Pony — Batavia Clippers 
Pony Playoff — Batavia Clippers 
North Carolina State — Hickory Rebels 
No. Carolina St. Playoff — Landis Millers 
Carolina — Danville Leafs 
Carolina Playoff — Danville Leafs 

Individuol Champions 

Sid Mercer Memorial Plaque — George Stirnweiss, N.Y. 

Yankees 

Most Valuable Player, A.L. — Hal Newhouser, Detroit 
Tigers 

Most Valuable Player, N.L — Phil Cavaretta, Chicago Cubs 
Leading Batsman, A.L. — George Stirnweiss, N.Y. Yankees 
Leading Batsman, N.L. — Phil Cavaretta, Chicago Cubs 

Amateur 

Central Office for Eastern Intercollegiate Athletics, 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

Eastern Intercollegiate — Princeton 
Western Intercollegiate — ^Michigan 
Metropolitan Conference — ^New York 
All-American Boys — East 
P.B.A.L.— Grover Cleveland High 
O.H.SJL.A. — Brooklyn Prep 

BASKETBALL 

Amateur 

National Basketball Coipmittee 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
National OoDagiate A.A. — Oklahoma A.AM. 

National Invitation — Do Paul 


Eastern — Army 

Eastern I nterooUegiate— Pennsylvania 
Big Six Conference — ^lowa State 
Big Seven Confetenee — Utah 
Missouri VaUey Oonf.— Oklahoma A.AM. 

National A.A.U. (Men)— BartleiviUe (Okla.) Phillips 
National A.A.U. (Women) — Nashville (Tenn.) Convacs 
Negro Intercollegiate — Florida A.AM. 

Pacific Coast Conference : 

Northern Division — Oregon 
Southern Division — U.C.L.A. 

Southeastern A.A.U. — Tyndall Field, Fla. 

Southeastern Conference — ^Kentucky 
Southern Conference, North Carolina 
Soutiiwest Conference — Rice 
Southwestern Border Conf. — ^New Mexico 
Western Conference — Iowa 
P.S.A.L. — De Witt Clinton High School 
C.M.S A.A.— St. John’s Prep 

Professional 

World — Port Wayne (Ind.) Zollners 
National League — Port Wayne (Ind.) Zollners 
American League — Philadelphia Sphas 

All American 

(Selected by Helms Athletic Foundation) 
Forwards ‘ 

Hal Henry, Rice 
Dale Hall, Army 
Howard Schulta, Hamline 
Max Morris, Northwestern 
George Mikan, DePaul 
Vince Mason, Wash. State 
Guards . 

Robert Kurland, Okla. A. AM. 

Adrian Back, Jr., Navy 
Walton Kirk, Jr., Illinois 
Herbert Wilkinson, Iowa 
High Scorer — George Mikan, DePaul, 558 points 

BICYCLING 

Amateur Bicycle League of America. 

144 East 208th St., Brooklyn, N Y. 

NABAA §r. Men 

25 Mile — Warren Bare, Detroit, Mich. 

10 Mile— Ed Littig, Belleville. N.J. 

5 Mile— Ted Smith, Buffalo, N.Y. 

1 Mile — Robert Travini, Detroit, Mich. 

Men’s Champion — Ted Smith, Buffalo, N.Y. 

NABAA Women 

5 Mile — ^Mildred Deitz, St. Louis, Mo. 

3 Mile — Georgia McClusky. Detroit, Mich. 

1 Mile — Kay Montgomery, New York, N.Y. 

Women’s Champion — Mildred Deitz, St. Louis, Mo. 


NABAA Jr. Boys 

5 Mile — S.W. Busch, Buffalo, N.Y. 

3 Mile — Busch 
1 Mile — Busch 

NABAA Stock Bike 
Richard Berg, Chicago, 111. 

Final Point Standing 


61 — Arthur Lauf, Hydes, Md. 

40 — James Lauf, Hydes, Md. 

87 — ^Ted Smith, Buffalo, N.Y. 

26 — Paul Luders, Long Island, N.Y. 
25 — Ernest Seubert, New York, N.Y. 
22— Nick Steder, Chicago, 111. 

21— E. J. Fisher, Buffalo, N.Y. 

18 — Robert Travini, Detroit, Mich. 
17 — ^Tom Montemage, Buffalo, N.Y. 
16 — Joe Cote, Worcester, Mass. 


BILLIARDS 

Billiard Association of America, 

629 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

World Three Cushion — ^Welker Cochran, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

World Pocket — ^Willie Masconi, Toledo, Ohio 
Nat. Amateur Three Cushion — ^Edward Lee, New York, 
N.Y. 

No women’s or intercollegiate tournaments held in 1946. 


BOATING 

Class A Hydroplane — ^Tom DeWitt, Phoenix, Aris. 


BOXING 

Professional 

New York State Boxing Commission 
National Boxing Association 
Heavyweight — Joe Louis, Detroit Mich. 
Light-Heavyweight — Gus Lesvenieh, Oliffslde Park, N.T. 
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Middlewaiffht-— Tony Zal6, Gary, Ind. 

Welterweight — ^Fred Cochrane, Elisabeth, N.J. 

Lightweifht^Bob Idontgomery, Phila., Pa. (Recognized 
by N.Y. State Athletic Oommieiion.) Ike Williams, 
Camden, N.J. (Recognised by National Boxing Asso- 
ciation.) 

Featherweight-— Willie Pep, Hartford, Conn. 

Bantamweight — Manuel Ortis, El Centro, Cal. 

Flyweightr-^ackie Patterson, Scotland. 

Edward J. Neill Trophy — James J. Walker 

Fighter of the Year — Willie Pep, selected by T/ie Ring, 
a boxing publication, because he successfully defended 
his title eight times, displayed excellent sportsmanship 
and served honorably in both the Army and Navy. 

Amateur 


Golden Gloves 

Heavyweight — Luke Baylark, Chicago, 111 
176 lbs. — Poland La Starza, New York, N Y. 
160 lbs. — Howard Brodt, New York, N Y. 
147 lbs — Laveme Roach, Plainview, Tex. 
136 lbs.— Elbert Highers, Utica, N.Y. 

126 lbs. — Wray Carter, Chicago, 111. 

118 lbs — Adolfo Calderon, San Juan, P.R. 
112 lbs. — Francisco Garcia, San Juan, P.R. 


Eastern Intercollegiate 

Team — Coast Guard Academy 

Heavyweight — George Richardson, Coast Guard Academy 

176 lbs. — J L. Wnght, Coast Guard Academy 

166 lbs — John Castle, West Point 

155 lbs — Amos Jordan, West Point 

145 lbs — Stephen Connor, West Point 

135 lbs — Allen Pearce, Coast Guard Academy 

127 lbs. — Brian O’Hara, Coast Guard Academy 

120 Ibb. — Peter Thistle, Coast Guard Academy 

Amateur Athletic Union 

Heavyweight — Charles Lester, Cleveland. O. 

175 lbs — Richard Nutt, Alexandria, Ya 
160 lbs. — Allen Faulkner, Buffalo. N Y. 

147 lbs — Abe Lee, Chicago. 111. 

185 lbs — Jetson Arnold. Phila , Pa 
126 lbs — Virgil Franldin, Okla. City, Okla. 

118 lbs. — Amos Aitson, Okla. City, Okla. 

112 lbs. — Keith Hamilton, New Orleans, La. 


BOWLING 

American Bowling Congress, 2200 North Third St , 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Women's International Bowling Congress, 

86 East Gay St., Columbus, 0. 

Singles — Buddy Bomar, Chicago, 111. 

Doubles — William Kenet, Detroit, Mich., and Walter 
Rappenhagen, Detroit, Mich. 

Team — Eckhardt and Becker Brewers, Detroit, Mich. 

The American Bowling Congress has not staged a 
tournament since 1942 "Holdover” champions are: 

Singles — John J. Stanley, Cleveland, O 
All Events — Stanley Moskal, Saginaw, Mich. 

Team — Budweisor, Chicago. 111. 

Doubles — George Baier, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ed Nowicki, 
Cudahy, Wis. 


BRIDGE 

American Contract Bridge League, 86 West 33rd St., 
New York, N Y. 

World Championship Masters' Events 
Masters' Pair — M. A. Lightman, Memphis, Tenn., and 
Robert Appleyard, Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Masters* Teams — Oswald, Jacoby, Dallas, Texas, T A. 
Lightner, New York, N Y., Sam Fry, Jr., New York, 
N^.. Howard Schenken, New York, N.Y., and Edward 
Hymes, Jr., New York, N.Y. 

Masters* Individual — Charles H. Goren, Phila., Pa. 


National Championships 

Open Pairs — Mr. A Mrs. Lewis Jaeger, New York, N.Y. 
Open Teams — Lee Hasen, New York, N.Y., Waldemar 
von Zedtwiti, New York, N.Y., George Rapee, New 
York. N.Ym and Sam Stayman, New York, N Y. 
VanderDilt Cup — Helen Sobel, New York, N.Y., and 
B. Jay Becker, New York, N.Y., Charles H. Goren, 
Phila., Pa., and Sidney Silodor, Phila., Pa. 

Men's Pairs — Lee Hasen, New York, N.Y., and Sylvester 
Gintell, Now York, N.Y. 

Mixed Teams — Ruth Sherman, New York, N.Y., and 
Waldemar von Zedtwits, New York, N.Y., Mrs. W. 
Wagar, Atlanta, Ga., and John Crawford, Phila. Pa. 
Mixed Pairs — Mrs. W. Wagar, Atlanta, Ga., and John 
Crawford, Phila., Pa. 

Women's Teams — Mrs. R. 0. Young, Bywood, Pa., Mrs. 
J. E. Folline. Richmond, Va., Mrs. A. M. Sobel. New 
York. N.Y., Mrs. W. Wagar, Atlanta. Ga., 

Women's Pairs— Oliva A. Peterson, Phila., Pa., and Mrs. 
B. M. Colder, Pkila., Pe. 


SPORTS m THE UNITED STATES 

Amateur Teanm — Ernst Theimer, East Orange, N.J and 
Lee Sager, EMt Orange, N.J., L. A. Doyle, Mon^i^r 
N.J., and D. F. Geortner, So. Orange. N.j! 

Bonney, Long Island City, N.Y., 
and Bernard Lampert, Brooklyn, N.Y. ^ 

Eastern States Championship 

Open Teams — 1^ M. Jaeger, New York, N Y. Mrs L M 
^eger. New York, N.Y., Joseph Low, New' York N Y * 
Mason Lichtenstein, l^ew York N v an/ 
Sonnenbhck, New Yirk. N.Y. ’ ’ 

Mixed Pairs — Barbara Cool^ New York. N Y and Am 
brose Casner, New York, N.Y. ’ *’ 

Miwd Teams— Mrs. R C. Young, Phila.. Pa Tie— Mrs 
L. M. Jaeger, New York, N.Y. Sam Katz, Ne^wk 
p ’s’ J®’’’'- N Y., tied with MVi 

wood *N f ’ s?*?i®’??®‘‘' N J . Conetence Little, Mepl?- 

She™«n.®Nt7 York N Y ’’ ^®’' 

®'*'®®'®' I" - 

CASTING 

National AwMiation of Angling and Casting Clubs 
7010A Tulane Ave., University City, Mo. 
All-Distance— Ernest Liotta, Jr., Cleveland 
aggregate for tournament. ’ 

Louis, Mo., 2099 

ft., aggregate for tournament 

^pmnts Barrie, Toledo. O., 

®®*^Barry McDonald. Chicago. lU., 

FnjitB, Sr., Cleveland, O., 
*^'*pomts^*^ Garber. Toledo, O., 


O., 3016 ft.. 


357 

191 


195 

872 


Mo*. 393 

% -oz Bait— William Lovely, St. Louis Mo <140 

Triu?*PW^"M^*®^ J^nntington Beach, Cal., 192 

Trout Ply— Marvin Hedge, Portland, Ore, 161 

NAACC Accuracy 

' Cleveland, O . 97 
n. * Cleveland, O , 99 

%-oz. Bait — S. G. Denuib, Chicago, 111 ., 99 
%-oz. Bait — Ernest Liotta, Jr., 97 

NAACC Women’s Accuracy 
Salvato, Paterson, N J., 91 
Wet Fly-pToan Salvato, 95 
% oz. Bai^Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, N.J., 95 
%-oz. Bait— Caroline Liotta. Cleveland, 6 ., 93 

NAACC Junior's Accuracy 

W^ Toledo. O., 96 

Wet Fly—Bob Riedmayer, Toledo, O , 99 

Sutphiru Indianapolis, Ind., 96 
™ 01 . Bait — Paul Brewer, Chicago, 111 ., 97 

NAACC Skidi 

MeS'l “• ?®’'V**' ®®<*Y «‘«r, O., 64 

Men s Fly—George Applegren, Jr., Chicago 111 87 

womens rly— ^oan Salvato, Paterson. N j 70 

jSSioJ lodianapolis, Ind., 69 

Junior Fly — Norman Taxman, Chicago, 111 ., 72 

NAACC Team 

%- 08 . Bait— Capitol City Casting Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sr- ««>d MiUer 

^ut— 159, J. Sparks (rod unlimited) 
TvSSJ’ SJi f ®*- god— 165, E. Anderegg. 

S “*• god— 188, B. Miller. 
Trout, not over 5 oi. Rod — 131, C. Chatt. 

U.S. All-Time Bait Cast 
H os. — no record. 

o** — 258, W. Newcomb. 

% os. — 886, 0. Anthes. 

H os.— 422, W. Lovely. 

% OI.— 417, L. Sana. 
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SPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


U.S. All-Tims Surf Cast 

World — 706 ft., 4 in., by August “Primo” LiTenais, Jr., 
with 4 OB. lead off Monterey, Oal., on Aug. 26, 1940. 
East Ooast — 570 ft., by Ralph Bowman off Margate Oity, 
N.J. on Aug. 27. 1939. 

CHESS 

n. S. Chess Federation 
World — Dr. Alexandre Alekhine, Paris. 

Men’s U. S. — Arnold S. Denker, Forest Hills. 

Women’s United States — Mrs. Gisela Kahn Oresser, New 
York. 

U. S. Open — Anthony E. Santasiere, Now York. 

United States Speed — Reuben Fine, Washin^n. 

United States Amateur — Paul R. Ellis, New York. 

Western Hemisphere-— Samuel Reshevsky, Boston. 

New York State — George Kramer, Rego Park. 

Women’s, Pan-American — Mrs. Mary Bain, Miami, Fla., 
and Mias N. May Karff, Boston (tie) . 

Intercollegiate League — Brooklyn College. 

Daniel Levine Memorial — Kelvin Plesset, City College, 
N.Y. 

H.Y P.D. CoUege-Yale- Harvard tie. 

Metropolitan Chess League — Manhattan Chess Club. 

Gran Memorial — Buenos Aires. 

International Radio — U.S.S.R. 

COURT TENNIS 

Payne Whitney Doubles — Ogden Phipps and John Hay 
Whitney, Long Island, N.Y. 

CROSS-COUNTRY 

National Senior — ^Tommy Quinn, New York A C. 

National Senior Team — New York A C. 

Intercollegiate — John T Hanley, Dartmouth. 
Intercollegiate Team — Army. 

N.C.A.A. — Fred Feiler. Drake. 

N.O.A.A. Team — Drake. 

Metropolitan Senior — Tommy Quinn. 

Metropolitan Senior Team — New York A C 
Metropolitan Intercollegiate — Alex Jordan, NYU 
Metropolitan Intercollegiate Team — N Y U 
Heptagonal Association — John T Hanley. 

Heptagonal Association Team — Army 
P.S.A.L. Team-— John Adams. 

C.H.S.A.A. Team — ^Bishop Loughlm Memorial. 

CURLING 

Gordon Medal — Caledonian C.O , New York, N Y. 

Emmet Medal — Utica C.C. No, 2. 

Douglas Medal — ^Toronto 

Hill Cup — J, E^ar Rutledge, Fort Williams, Ontario. 

Lady Gilmore ’Trophy — Ottowa Rideau 
Munson Shield — Utica C C No. 2, 

Royal Victoria Jubiloe — Riwal Montreal. 

Seiberling Trophy — Royal Cunadiens. 

Quebec Challange Cup — Perth C C. 

Sewell Women's Trophy — ^Toronto Granites. 

FENCING 

‘ Amateur Fencers League, 16 Whitehall St., 

Neiv York, N.Y. 

Saber — ^Norman C. Arnulage, Fencers Club, N.Y. 

Epee — Max Gilman, Illinoi.s Division. 

Foil — Dernell Avery, New York Athletic Club, N.Y. 

Foil, Women’s — Maria Cerra, Fencers Club, N.Y. 

Saber, Team — Olympic Club, San Francisco, Cal. 

Women’s Team — Fencers Club, N.Y. 

FIELD HOCKEY 

National Women — All Philadelphia, Phila., Pa. 

FOOTBALL 
Amateur 

U.S. Football Association 

National — Army 
Lambert Trophy — Army 
Eastern (Lambert Trophy) — Army 
East. Ivy League — Pennsylvania 
Western Conference — Indiana 
Southern Conference — Duke 
Southeastern Oonf. — Alabama 
Southwest Conf. — Texas 
Pacifle Coast Oonf. — Southern California 
Big Six Conference — Missouri 
Missouri Valley Conf. — Oklahoma A.&M. 

Big Seven Conference — Denver 

Bowl Games 

(Including those played Jan. 1, 1946) 

Asalea — ^Knoxville University 
Coconut — ^Bethune-Cookman 


Cotton — Texas 

East-West — ^Tie 

Flower — Louisiana Normal 

'Gator — ^Wake Forest 

Oil— Georgia 

Orange — U. of Miami 

North-South — North 

Raisin — Drake 

Rose — Alabama 

Sugar — Oklahoma A.&M. 

Sun — New Mexico U. 

Vulcan — Tennessee State 
China Bowl (Shanghai) — Navy 
Spaghetti (Itdly) — 5th Army 
Tokyo — 11th Airborne Division 

Individual 

Heisman Trophy — Felix A. Blanchard, Army 
Walter Camp Trophy — Felix A. Blanclsard 
George Bulger Lowe Trophy — Stan Koslowski, Holy Cross 
Kuute Rockne Trophy — Richard Duden, Navy 

All American 

(Selected by American Football Coaches Assoc.) 

Fullback — Felix A. Blanchard, Army 
Quarterback — Glenn Davis, Army 

Halfbacks — Herman Wedemeyer, St. Mary’s and Bob Fen- 
nimore, Oklahoma A.& M 

Ends — Richard Duden, Navy and Max Morris, North- 
western 

Tackles — De Witt Coulter, Army and George Savitsky, 
Pennsylvania 

Guards— ^ohp Green, Army and Warren Amling, Ohio 
State 

Center — ^Richard Scott, Navy 

Professional 

National League — Cleveland Rams 
Eastern Division — Washington Redskins 
Western Division — Cleveland Rams 
Paciflc Coast — Hollywood Bears 

GOLF 

Professional Golf Association 
U.S. Golf Association, 73 East 57th St , New York, N Y 

Men 

All-American Qpen — ^Byron Nelson, Toledo, 0. 

National P.G.A. — Byron Nelson 

All-American Amateur — Art Doering, Denver, Col. 

Victory National — Byron Nelson 

New Jersey Open — Frank Kringle, Sunnyfield, N J 

Westchester P.G.A. — Fred Annon, Innis Arden 

New Jersey P O.A — Emory Thomas, Forest Hill, N J. 

Metropolitan P.G.A. — Clarence Doser, Scarsdale, N Y 

Long Island P.G.A. — Pat Cici, Nassau County Park, N Y. 

N.Y. State Amateur — Ray Billows, Poughkeepsie, N Y. 

Met. Amateur — Frank Strafaci, Shore View, N Y 

Long Island Amateur — Tom Strafaci, Plandome, N Y 

New Jersey Amateur — Stanley Calder, Montclair, N.J. 

U S. Senior — Ellis Knowles. Apawamis, N.Y. 

P G.A. Senior — Eddie Williams, Chicago, 111. 

Atlanta Iron Lun|; — Byron Nelson 

Asalea Open, Mobile — Sam Byrd, Detroit, Mich. 

Big Pour Invitation — Sam Byrd 
Charlotte, N.O , Open — ^Byron Nelson 
Corpus Christ!, Texas, Open — Byron Nelson 
Dallas, Texas, Open — Sam Snead, White Sulphor Springs, 
W.Va. 

Durham, N.C., Open — Byron Nelson 
Fort Worth, Texas, Open — Byron Nelson 
Greensboro, N.C., Open — Byron Nelson 
Gulfport, Miss., Open — Sam Snead 
Knoxville, Tenn., Open — Byron Nelson 
Los Angeles Open — Sam Snend 

Miami, Fla., Inti. 4-Ball — Byron Nelson and Harold 
McSpaden, Sanford, Me. 

Miami, Fla , Mixed 2-Ball — L. Suggs and £. Chnstinn- 
son, Miami, Fla 

Miami. Fla., Open — Henry Picard, Cleveland, O. 

Nashville, Tenn., Open — Ben Hogan, Hershey, Pa. 

New Orleans, La., Open — Byron Nelson 
North-South Am. — Ed Furgol, Detroit, Mich. 

Orlando, Pla., Open — Ben Hogan 

Pensacola, Fla., Open — Sam Snead 

Philadelphia. Pa., inquirer — Byron Nelson 

Phoenix, Arlz., Open — Byron Nelson 

Pike’s Peak, Ool., Open — Lt. John Thoren, U.S. Army 

Richmond, Va., Open — Ben Hogan 

Rocky Mt, Open — Bam^ Clark, Denver, Col. 

Seattle, Wash., Open — ^Byron Nelson (269, New P.G.A. 
Record ) 

Southwest Invitation — Sam Snead 
Spokane, Wash., Open — Byron Nelson 
TacomiL Wash., Open — Jimmy Hines, Chicago, 111. 
Texas Open — Sam Byrd 

Tucson, Aria., Open — Ray Mangrum, Los Angeles, Oal. 
U.8., E.T.O., Armed Forces — Cpl. Lloyd Mangrum 
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WomM 

Western Open— -Mrs. Mildred Didrikson Zaherias. Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Western Amateur — ^Miss Pl^llis Otto, Atlantic, Iowa. 
All-American — Miss Patty Berg, Minneapolis ^ 

New York State — Miss Kathleen S. Byrne, Westchester 

0 . 0 . 

United States Seniox^Mrs. S. Hinman Bird, Tamarack 

0 . 0 . 


In eighteen of the twenty states in which racing was 
conducted on a major scale, revenue to the states ag- 
gregated 965,484,121.30. 

Louis B. Mayer’s filly, Busher, by War Admiral and 
Baby League, was the leading money-winning herse of 
1945 with total purse earnings of 9273,786. 

John Longden was the leading rider as measured by 
purses won hy his mounts, the total being 9981,977, a 
record lor one year. 


OUTSTANDING TROTTING AND HARNESS HORSES 


fforae 

Ensign Hanover . 
Deanna Hanover 
True Chief 
Titan Hanover . . 

Darnley 

Adios 


Time 
2:041 
2 04 
1:59* 

1.58 

1.501 (’44) 
1:59* 


Ti/tm Tratner and Driver Owner 

2 yr. paoer $31,327.45 Sep Palin James B Johnson 

2 yr. trotter 24,263 28 Gibson White Gibson White 

3 yr. paoer 24,768.49 (’44) Tom S. Berry Leo C McNamara 

3 yr. trotter 35,273.26 Harry Pownall E. Roland Harriman 

Elbridge T Gerry 

6 yr. trotter Harr%' Whitney Aaron F. Williams 

5 yr. pacer Frank Ervm L. K. Shapiro 


Sep Palin was the leading money winner with 977,431 07 and led the Grand Circuit drivers with 41 victories. 


New Jersey Association — Miss Maureen Orcutt, Ridgewood 
C C 

Texas Women’s Open — ^Mildred Didrickson Zaharias 
North-South Women’s Open — EateUe Lawson Page 

Intercollegiate 

NCAA. Team — Ohio State 
Kttbtern — Army 
Big Ten — Ohio State 

N.C.A A. Individual — John Lorms, Ohio State 
N.C.A.A. Medalist — Howard Baker, Ohio State 


Most successful owner was Mrs. Elisabeth N. Graham, of 
the Elizabeth Arden cosmetic fame, owner of the Maine 
Chance Farm. Her horses won 58 races, were 22 times 
second and 17 times third for a total earning of 9589,170. 

Stanley Lipiec was the leading trainer according to 
the number of winners trained. He won 127 races and his 
horses earned a total of $238,361. Tom Smith (trainer of 
Mrs. Graham's Maine Chance Farm) was the leader in 
money won. $589,170. According to Mr. Day of the 
Thoroughbred Racing Associations of the U.S., Inc., Smitii 

SUMMARY OF SALES 


GYMNASTICS 

Men’s National A.A.U. Champions 

All-Around — Frank Cumiskey, Union City 
Calisthenics — Arthur Pitt, Union City. 

Long Horse — Prank Cumiskey 
Side Horse — Frank Cumiskey 
Horizontal Bar — Frank Cumiskey. 

Parallel Bars — Prank Cumibkey 

Flying Rings — Waldimir Baskovich, Chicago 

Tumbling — Irvin Bedard, Chicago 

Rope Climb — Stephen Greene, Penn State. 

Indian Clubs — Ed Henning, Cleveland. 

Team — Penn State. 



Ho. 



Sale 

Sold 

Amount 

Average 

Keeneland (Summer) 

. 405 

$3,134,250 

$7,739 

Meadowbrook 

. . 155 

633.100 

4,085 

Keeneland (Fall) 

276 

999,750 

3.622 

Maryland 

23 

43,750 

1,902 

California . . . 

63 

122,000 

1,937 


should be named the top trainer of the year inasmuch 
as he developed a sensational string of two-year-olds for 
Maine Chance while Lipiec handled cheaper horses, many 
of which he claimed when they were at a peak of form. 


Women's Nationol A.A.U. Champions 

All-Around — Clara Schroth, Philadelphia Turners 
CalisthenticB — Clara Schroth , . 

Side Horse Vault — Tie between Clara Schroth and Marian 
Twining, Loyal Order Moo‘^e Lodge 54 
Balance Beam — Clara Schroth 

Flying Rings — Helm McKee, Loyal Order Moose Lodge 54 
Parallel Bars — Manan Twining, Loyal Order Moose Lodge 
54 

Indian Clubs — Margaret Dulcher, Ridgewood ITS, N.J. 
Tumbling — Leonora Owens, Herrmann s Phy Tr. Inst., 
Phila., Pa. 

Team Drill — Elizabeth Y.W H A., N.J. 

HANDBALL 
Four-Wall Softball 

Singles — Joseph Platak, Chicago, 111, 

Y M C A. Singles— D Bennett ^ ^ __ 

Doubles — Sam Atcheson and Ed Dettweiler, Memphis, 

Tenn. , « 

Y M.C.A. Doubles — D. Bennett and P. Pearlman 

HARNESS RACING 

U S Trotting Association, 525 Mam St., Hartford, Conn. 

Hambletonian — Titan Hanover 

National Trot — ^Titan Hanover 

Champion Stallion Stake — ^Titan Hanover 

American Stake Trot — 3 year old — Errol Hanover 

Oaks Trotting Stakes — Beatrice Hanover 

Pacer — 2 year old — Ensign Hanover (2 .04% ) 

Trotter — 2 year old — Deanna (2 .04) 

Pacer — 3 year old — ^True Chief (l.'59\) 

Trotter — 3 year old — Titan Hanover (1:58) 

Pacer — Aged — Adios (1.57%) 

Trolter — Aged — Darnley (2:00%) , 

Leading Driver, Winners — Edward P. Jones, Franklin, 

Leading Driver, Money — Sep Palin, Indianapolis. Ind. 

HORSE RACING 

Thoroughbred Racing Aasoc. of the United States, Inc., 
400 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Turf Committee of America, 

745 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

In the banner horse racing year of 1946, the following 
facts predominated: 


1946 AMERICAN LEADERS 


OWNEBa 


Otimer 

Maine Chance Farm 
Louis B. Mayer 
Calumet Farm 
William Helis 
Mrs. £. D. Jacobs 


Jockey 

J. D. Jessop 
B. Nichols 
T. Atkinson 
J. Longden 
E. Wright 


Trainer 
8. Lipiec 
L. Sierra 
T. Altamira 
H. Jacobs 
G. Elbs . . . . 


Horae 
War Admiral 
Challenger II 
Bull Dog 


tat 

58 

37 
50 
49 

38 


JOCKBTB 


Mounta 

tat 

Mnd 

1085 

290 

182 

1088 

187 

168 

957 

182 

158 

778 

180 

112 

706 

164 

140 


TBAINBBS 


STALLIONS 

Oet tat 
. 26 58 

. 71 116 

. 68 137 


Bnd 

Srd 

Won 

22 

17 

$589,170 

24 

11 

533.150 

47 

16 

371,659 

45 

36 

379,160 

32 

17 

800,675 


Srd 

Pctg. 

Won 

168 

.27 

$303,684 

135 

.17 

356,757 

124 

.19 

746,686 

100 

.23 

981,977 

90 

.23 

841.415 

Raeea 


Amotm 

Won 


Won 

127 


$238,861 

104 


83,040 

97 


89.276 

95 


499,985 

67 


71.28 

Bnd 

Srd 

Won 

39 

84 

$588,997 

no 

117 

460,710 

no 

102 

439.758 


Although more yearlings have been sold in other years, 
the 992 yearlings sold at auction in 1945 fetched a record 
total of $5,091,420, for an average of $5,132. 

The highest prices paid at any of the sales sessions 
occurred at Keeneland where Mrs. Elisabeth N. Graham 
made bids of $46,000 for a Ally by Blue Larkspar-Risk 
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LEADING RA 


Roc— 

Alabama Stakes 

American Derby 

Arlington Futurity 

Arlington Handicap 

Beldame Handicap 

Belmont Stakes 

Brooklyn Handicap 

Butler Handicap 

Carter Handicap 

Claaaic Stakes 

Coaching Club Am. Oaks 

Dixie Handicap 

Dwyer Stakes 

Empire City Stakes . . 

Futurity Stakes . . . 

Gallant Fox Handicap 
Grand Nat. St’ohase H'cap 
Hollywood Gold Cup 

TTnpjifiil Stakes 

JocW Club Gold Cup . . 

Kentucky Derl^ 

Massachusetts Handicap . 

Matron Stakes . ... 

Metropolitan Handicap 
Narragansett Special . . . 

New Y ork Handicap . 

Pimlioo Cup Handicap 

Pimlico Special 

Preakness Stakes . 

Santa Anita Handicap . . 

Saratoga Handicap 

Saratoga Special . 

Selima Stakes . . 

Stars A Stripes H’cap 
Suburban Handicap . 

Travers Stakes . 

Trenton Handicap 
Walden Stakes 
Washington Park Ful. 

Washington Park H’cap 

Westchester Handicap . 

• Entrants must be 3 years old and fillies. * Run at Belmont Park in 1945 because of transportation difficulties. 


Eligtbte 

Dist. 

Track 

Winner 

Auc 

Time 

Value 

Sire 

3 yr.* 

lim. 

Saratoga * 
WoshTPk. 

Sicily 

8 

2:03| 

f $21,016 

Reaping Reward 

3 

lim. 

Feather Step 

3 

2:02 

I 68.050 

Fighting Fox 
Balladier 

2 

f m. 

Arlington Pk.« 

Spy Song 

2 

1:12 

58.660 

3 A up 

11 m. 

Arlington Pk.« 

Busher 

3 

2.031 36.000 

War Admiral 

3 A up 

If m. 

Aqueduct 
Bdmont Pk. 

War Date 

8 

1*51 

24.100 

War Admiral 

. 3 

Urn. 

Pavot 

8 

2.30 

^ 62.676 

Case Ace 

3 A up 

If m. 

Belmont Pk. 

Stymie 

4 

2:02 

t 89.120 

Equestrian 

3 A up 

l*m. 

Empire City * 

Stymie 

4 

1:66 

38,770 

Equestrian 

3 A up 

fm. 

Aqueduct 

Apache 

6 

1:24 

[ 7.946 

Alcazar 

3 

If m. 

Wash. Pk. 

Pot o' Luck 

3 

2:05 

1 67,150 

Chance Play 

3 

If m. 

Belmont Pk. 

Elpis 

8 

2:18 

1 15.215 

Blue Larkspur 
Colorado Kid 

3 A up 

lAm. 

Pimlico 

Rounders 

6 

1:66 

t 25.400 

. 3 

If m. 

Aqueduct 

Wildlife 

3 

2:05 

i 38.835 

Easton 

. 3 

1 A ni. 

Jamaica 

Gallorette 

3 

1:50 

30.500 

Challenger II 

2 

6ff. 

Belmont 

Star Pilot 

2 

1:17 

[ 52.940 

Sickle 

3 

Jm. 

Detroit 

Crack Reward 

3 

1:12 

[ 3,250 

Reaping Reward 

4 A up 

8 m. 

Belmont 

Mercator 

e 

•6:48 

16,005 

Annapolis 

3 A up 

If m. 

Hollywood 

Challenge Me 

4 

2:001 

! 48,230 

Challenger II 

. . 2 

6ff. 

Belmont 

Star Pilot 

2 

1:16] 

[ 55,195 

Sickle 

8 A up 

2 m. 

Belmont 

Pot o’ Luck 

3 

3-27] 

[ 18,335 

Chance Play 

.. 3 

If m. 

Churchill D’ns. 

Hoop Jr. 

3 

2:07 

64.850 

Sir Galahad III 

3 A up 

If m. 

Suffolk D’ns. 

First Fiddle 

6 

1:40| 

f 42.760 

Royal Mmetrel 

. 2 

|m. 

Belmont 

Beaugay 

Devil Diver 

2 

1:09 j 

[ 23.600 

Stimulus 

3 A up 

1 m. 

Belmont 

6 

1:36] 

[ 18.280 

St. Germans 

3 A up 

lAm. 

Narragansctt 

Westminster 

4 

]’58 

20.400 

Bulldog 

8 A up 

2f m. 

Belmont 

Reply Paid 

3 

3.531 

! 21.055 

Questionnaire 

3 A up 

2f m. 

Pimlico 

Stymie 

4 

4*351 

t 21,600 

Equestrian 

. .Wt. forage 

lA m. 

Pimlico 

Armed 

4 

1.58] 

26,000 

Bull Lea 

. 3 

IjT ni. 

Pimlico 

Polynesian 

3 

1 58] 

f 60,170 

Unbreakable 

3 A up 

If m. 

Santa Anita 

Thumbs Up 
Olympic Z nth 

6 

2 Olf 

82,926 

Blenheim 11 

3 A up 

If m. 

Belmont 

4 

2.021 

! 37.105 

Mahmoud 

. 2 

fm. 

Belmont 

Mist o’ Gold 

2 

i.io] 

[ 6,435 

Jean Yaljean 

. 2 

lAm. 

Laurel 

Athene 

2 

1 47f 

[ 33,790 

Heliopolis 

8 A up 

If m. 

Wash.Pk. 

Devalue 

7 

1.5l| 

1 40.000 

I^pino 

3 A up 

If m. 

Belmont 

Devil Divei 

6 

2 04 

34,905 

St Germans 

3 

If m. 

Belmont 

Adonis 

3 

2:02i 

28,680 

Reigh Count 

3 A up 

Ifm. 

Garden State 

First Fiddle 

6 

1.501 

45,500 

Royal Minstrel 

2 

lA na. 

Pimlico 

Colony Boy 

2 

1 501 

23.450 

Eight-Thirty* 

. 2 

fm. 

Wash Pk. 

Revoked 

2 

lilt 

66,700 

Blue TiBrkspur 

3 A up 

Ifm. 

Wash Pk. 

Busher 

3 

2 oil 

40,200 

War Admit al 

3 A up 

lA na- 

Jamaica 

Sty mie 

4 

1 561 

38,765 

Equestrian 


* Run at 


STATE RACING STATISTICS 


State 

Daya 

Statee* Share 

Handle 

Attendance 

Arizona • 

26 

$110,000 

$2,750,000 

76,000 

Arkansas . 


355,284 

5,895,881 

126.000* 

California 

.... no* 

8,258.569 

152.394.493 

2.500.000 * 

Delaware 

30 

1,051,187 

28,099,170 

352.538 

Florida*. . 

28 

692,190 

9,500,000 

140.000 

Illinois . . 

222 

4.250,815 

168,060,010 

2.456.926 

Kentucky 

.... 75 

179,687 

23,405.309 

662,000 * 

Louisiana * 

.. 30 

226,000* 

5.260,000 

90,000 

Maryland*. .. 

122 

3.240.000 

103,664,407 

1,250,000 

Massachusetts 

78 

2,608,351 

63,511.767 

1,200,000 * 

Michigan 

82 

1,883,644* 

39,920,616 

1.088,980 

Nebraska • . 

30 

40,000 

3,500,000 

120,000 

New Hampshire 

54 

2,666,117 

46.651.852 

734,000 • 

New Jersey , . 

50 

3.422.433 

83.944,418 

918.047 

New York . 

154 

30,333,299 

450,663,190 

4,628,123 

Ohio * 

228 

500.000 

26,000,000 • 

900,000 

Oregon * . . . 

11 

28,000 

900,000 

27,000 

Rhode Island 

167 

4,023,059 

86,007,895 

1,200,000* 

Washington 

83 

730,022 

14,012,449 

285,000 

West Virginia . 

116 

161,060 

13,816,674 

300,000* 


• Elstimated. * Fiscal year. • Harness racing included. * State and city revenue. 


NORTH AMERICAN RACING RECORDS 


Wt. 


Dtet. 

Horae 

Time 

Age 

{Jockey) 

Track 

Date 

1 

.... Atoka 

:33f 6 

105 

Butte, Mont. 

Sept. 17, 1906 


Double Call 

-.46 

2 

116 

Tropical Pk. 

March 12. 1940 

[ . 

Pan Zareta 

:67] 

5 

120 

Juarez, Mox. 

Feb. 10. 1916 

4 . . . . 

Clang 

l:09i 

3 

110 

Coney Island 

Oct 12, 1935 

1 

High Resolve 

1.22 

4 

122 

Hollywood Pk. 

Sept. 16. 1945 

f . . . . 

. . . Roseben 

1:22 

5 

126 

Belmont Pk. 

Oct. 16, 1906 

1 

. . . Clang 

1:22 

3 

105 

Arlington Pk. 

July 19, 1935 

1 M. .. 

. . . Equipoise 

1:341 4 

128 

Arlington Pk 

June 30, 1932 

1 M 70... 

. . . South Dakota 

1:40 

3 

122 

River Downs 

Aug. 4, 1945 

lA . .. 

Top Row 

1:42 

3 

109 

Bay Meadows 

Doc. 8. 1934 

lA 

. Bull Reigh 

1:42 

6 

121 

Bay Meadows 

Deo. 18, 1943 

1 .. .. 

Indian Broom 

l:47t 3 

94 

Tanforan 

Apr. 11, 1986 

1 

... Whisk Broom II 

2*00 

6 

139 

Belmont Pk. 

June 28, 1913 

1 

Man o’ War 

2:14 

8 

126 

Belmont Pk. 

June 12, 1920 

1 


2.27 

5 

116 

Belmont Pk. 

Sept. 26. 1942 

1| 


2:40 

8 

126 

Belmont Pk. 

Sept. 4. 1920 

1 

Chilhowee 

2.64 

3 

126 

Latonia 

Got. 18. 1024 

2^... . 

... . Market Wise 

3:20 

8 

114 

Belmont Pk. 

Bept. 27. 1041 



3:47 

4 

119 

Belmont Pk. 

Oct. 4. 1041 

2| 


4:481 4 

126 

Washington Pk. 

Aug. 14. 1040 
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Dam 

Oino Patty 

Stepinanna 

Mata tfAti 

Baby League 

Late Date 

Coquolioot 

Stop Watch 

Stop Watch 

Flying Song 

Potheen 

Faucillc D’or 

Short Run 

Invoke 

Gallotte 

Floradora 

t'lrecrackor 

Ponoca 

Cash Book 

Floradora 

Potheen 

One Hour 

Rueful 

Risk 

Dabcbick 
Judy O’Gradv 
Lady Johren 
Stop W'atch 
Armful 
Black Polly 
Gas Bag 
The Zenith 
Patsie McKim 
Tophorn 
Off Gold 
Dabchick 
Crasy Jane 
Rueful 
Heritage 
Gala Belle 
Baby League 
Stop Watch 


Jockey 

Wt, 

Trainer 

Owner 

Date 

T. Atkinson 

110 

W. Poet 

H. LaMontagne 

Aug 16 

G. SouUt 

118 

C. G. Norman 

Murlogg Farm 

Aug. 25 

8. Brooks 

122 

J. C Hodgins 

Dixiana 

July 28 

J. Longden 

113 

G. M. Odom 

L B. Mayer 

Aug. 4 

A. Kirkland 

110 

T. Smith 

Maine Chance Farm 

Sept. 15 

E. Arcaro 

126 

0. White 

W. M. Jeffords 

June 23 

R. Permane 

116 

H. Jacobs 

Mrs. E. D. Jacobs 

July 4 

R. Permane 

121 

n. Jacobs 

Mrs. E D. Jacobs 

July 28 

J. Stout 

130 

J. Fitssimmons 

Belair Stud 

June 30 

D. Dodson 

119 

B. A. Jones 

Calumet Farm 

July 14 

J. Adams 

121 

W. Booth 

W G Hehs 

June 20 

F. Remers’d 

118 

W. Booth 

W. G. Hells 

June 16 

T. Atkinson 

116 

A. Sohuttinger 

J M. Roebling 

July 14 

T. Atkinson 

116 

E. A. Christmas 

W L Brann 

July 21 

A. Kirkland 

126 

T. Smith 

Maine Chance Farm 

Sept. 29 

H. Woodhouse 

121 

A. G. Wilson 

T. D Buhl 

July 28 

W. Owen 

142 

W. C. Jones 

W. H. Lipscomb 

Oct 3 

A Skoronski 

108 

E G Porter 

Brohte Farm 

Oct 20 

A. Kirkland 

112 

T. Smith 

Maine Chance Farm 

Sept. 1 

D. Dodson 

114 

B. A. Jones 

Calumet Farm 

Sept. 27 

E. Arcaro 

126 

1. H Parke 

F. W Hooper 

June 9 

J. Longden 

121 

E. Mulrenan 

Mrs £ Mulrenan 

Aug 11 

A. Kirkland 

123 

T Smith 

Maine Chance Farm 

Sept. 22 

T. Atkinson 

120 

J. M Qauor 

G reentree Stables 

June 0 

W. Garner 

110 

J McGee 

M. Wexler 

Oct. 6 

W. Mehrtens 

105 

G Carroll 

L Rabin 0 ^ its 

Oct 3 

H. Permane 

128 

H Jacobs 

Mrs E. Jacobs 

Nov. 30 

D. Dodson 

126 

B A Jones 

Calumet Farms 

Nov. 17 

W Wrig’t 

126 

M H. Dickson 

P. Widener 

Juno 16 

J Longden 

130 

G M Odom 

L. B. Mayer 

June 30 

C. McCreary 

108 

W Booth 

W G. Hehs 

Aug. 18 

W Wrig’t 

122 

J Healy 

T. E. Bragg 

Aug 18 

W Mehrtens 

111 

M Ilirsch 

E. Lasker 

Oct 13 

S Brooks 

108 

R Salumo 

Happy Hour Farm 

July 21 

E Arcaro 

132 

J Gauer 

Greentree Stables 

June 16 

C McCreary 

110 

W Booth 

W. G Hehs 

Aug 11 

J. Ivongden 

124 

E Mulrenan 

Mrs E Mulrenan 

Sept. 1 

J Gilbert 

113 

R Waldron 

Maine Chance Farm 

Nov 80 

A. Bodiou 

118 

H Wells 

E Asbury 

Aug. 18 

J Longden 

115 

G. M. Odom 

L B Mayer 

Sept. 3 

R Permane 

125 

H. Jacobs 

Mrs E Jacobs 

Nov. 3 


Washington Park. ** Run at Jamaica Park. 


Races 
Alabama Stakes 
American Derby 
Arhngton Futurity 
Arlington Haivdicap 
Beldame Handicap 
Belmont Stakes 
Brookh’n Handicap 
Butler Handicap 
Carter Handicap 
Classic Stakes 
Coaching Club Am. Oaks 
Divio Handicap 
Dayer Stakes 
Empire City Stakes 
Futurity Stakes 
Gallant Fox Handicap 
Grand Nat St’choac HVap 
Hollywood Gold Cup 
Hopeful Stakes 
Jockey Club Gold Cup 
Kentucky Derby 
Massachusetts Handicap 
Matron Stakes 
Metropolitan Handicap 
Narrogansett Special 
New York Handirap 
Pimlico Cup Handicap 
Pimlico Special 
Preakness Stakes 
Santa Anita Handicap 
Saratoga Handicap 
Saratoga Special 
Selima Stakes 
Stars & Stripes H’cap 
Suburban Handicap 
Travers Stakes 
Trenton Handicap 
Walden Stakes 
Washington Park Fut 
Washington Park H’cap 
Westchester Handicap 


and $42,000 for a brown colt by Bimelech-Blinking Owl. 
At the Meadowbrook sales Mr. William Helis paid $35,- 
000 for a colt by Blue Larkspur-Gallant Lady. 

The consistent high prices paid for young slock at 1946 
auctions indicates the high stake and purse values of 
American races, especially those that have grown cus- 
tomary in New York State since the installation of the 
pan-rautuel system of betting in 1940. For instance, the 
1948 Belmont Futurity prize has been set at $50,000 and 
with the nomination list already reaching 1,621 unborn 
colts and fillies, the final value to the winner promises 
well to surpass $100,000. This is the largest nomination 
list m 19 years for the Belmont classic 

HOCKEY 

World (Stanley Cup) — ^Toronto Maple Leafs 
National League — Montreal Canadiens. 

American League — Cleveland Barons. 

National Amateur — Seattle Ironmen. 

Eastern League — Boston Olympics. 

Metropolitan League— Jamaica Hawkb 


HORSE SHOE PITCHING 

National Horse Shoe Pitchers Association of America. 

213 So. Everett St., Monterey Park, Cal. 

National A.A.U. Singles — James Johnson, Ludlow, Ky. 
National A.A.U. Doubles — Arner Lindquist and Charles 
Grosselin, Morgantown, W.Va. 

HUNTING 

National Retriever Champion — ^Black Magic of Andlon, 
owned by Mahlon B. Wallace, Jr. . « ^ « 

National Field Trials — Ariel, owned by A G 0. Sage 

ICE SKATING 

Amateur Skating Union of the U S. 


Figure 

Women’s North American — ^Miss Barbara Ann Scott, Ot- 

Women’s National — Miss Gretchen Merrill, Boston. 
National Pair— Jean Pierre Brunet and Miss Donna J. 
Pospisil, New York. 

National Four — L. Yanderbosch, B. Vanderbosch, Miss 
Jackie Dunn and Miss Joan Yocum, Chicago. 

National Dance — Robert Swennlng and Mrs. K. M. Wil- 

Nationli jSnlor^EUhsrd Button. PhUudelpbU. 
Women’! Notional Junioiv-Miaa Bileen Selfb, Philo- 
delphia. 


National Junior Pair — Lieut. Oomdr. Lyman Wakefield 
and Miss Betty Higgins, Boston. 


Speed 


Men’s Middle Atlantic — Herman Van Putten, Paterson, 
N. J. 


Women’s Middle Atlantic — Miss Marion Hanley, Staten 
Island. 

Men’s New York State — Herman Van Putten. 

VTomen’s New York State — Miss Marion Hanley 


LACROSSE 

Intercollegiate (Wingate Trophy) — Army and Navy (tie) 

PISTOL SHOOTING 

25 Yards .22 Oal. — T/Sgt. H. L. Benner, at Bettendorf, 
Iowa, 200, slow fire, a record 
25 Yards .22 Cal. — T/8gt. H. L. Benner, at Lonieville. 

Ky., 200, timed fire, a record. 

National Match Course, .45 Cal.— Harry Reeves 
Women’s .22 Oal. National Match — Gloria Jacobs 
Women’s .45 Cal. National Match — Esther Sichler 

RIFLE SHOOTING 

National Rifle Association of America, 

Scott Circle, Wash , D O 

Records Set in 1945 

100 Yards Smallbore — Walter Tomsen, at Allentown, Pa . 

200- 18X, 20 shots, metallic sights 
50 Meter Smallbore — Ray Wilson, at Bethpage, N.Y., 
200-1 8X, 20 shot^ any sights 
Women’s 50 Meter Smallbore— -Eleanor Dunn, at Beth- 
page, N.Y., 200— 17X, 20 shots, any bights 
Women’s 50 Meter Smallbore — Mrs Helen J. Wight, at 
Bethpage, N.Y., 200— 17X, 20 shots, metallic sights 
National Intercollegiate ROTC — U. of Pittsburgh 
Wm. Randolph Hearst Trophy — Rice in^'titute 


RODEO 

Madison Square Garden 

Top Money Winner — Bill Linderman, Red Lodge. Mont 
$6065. ' 

Bare Back Bronco Riding — Bud IJnderman, Rad Lodge. 
Mont. 

Calf Roping — Toots Mansfield. Rankin, Tex., 12 Calves 
in 268% seconds. 

Steer Wrestling — Homer Pettigew, Springer, New Mex., 
8 steer in 108% seconds. 
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ROLLER SKATING, FIGURE 

n.S. Amateur Roller Skating Abboc., 

120 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 

Singles, Men — ^Walter Bickmeyer. Mineola, N Y. 
Singles, Women — Irene Maguire, New York, N.Y. 

Pair — M. Holshauer and F. Salvage, Elizabeth, N.J 
Pair, Women — 0. and S. Ludwig, Elisabeth, N J 
Dance — B. Luginbuhl and F. Ludwig, Mineola, N.Y. 

ROWING 

Intercollegiate Rowing Association, 

Hotel Butmore, New York, N.Y. 

Denmark Regatta — ^M.I.T. 


SKIING 

National Ski Association, 

415 Lexington Ave., New York, N Y. 

Dartmouth Carnival 
Men’s Slalom — H. Hewitt, Dartmouth 
Men’s Jump — B. Sneath, Williams 
Team — ^Middlebury 

Middlobury Carnival 
Men’s Slalom — D. Oaylord, Middlebury 
Men’s Jump — P. Dunham, unattached 
Men's Downhill — D. Oaylord 
Women’s Slalom — B. Shaw, Middlebury 
Women’s Downhill — ^R. Frazer, Middlebury 
Team — ^Vermont 


Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Men’s Open Downhill — B. Heggtveit, Ottawa, Can. 
Men’s College Downhill — W. Hovey, Middlebury 
Men’s Slalom — H. Hewitt. Dartmouth 
Women’s Downhill — R. Frazer, Middlebury 
Women’s Slalom — .B. Shaw, Middlebury 
Lake Placid 7 mi. X-ctry — J. Amyot, Voirie, Quebec 

SOFTBALL 

Amateur Softball Association 
Swetland Building, Cleveland, O. 

World, Men’s — Zollners, Port Wayne, Ind. 

World, Women’s— Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 

National Jr. — Birmingham, Ala., Firemen 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

Gold Racquet Doubles — Hunter Lott and William Slack, 
Philadelphia. 

Metropolitan Amateur Doubles — Clifford Sutter and J 
Basil Maguire, Greenwich Country Club. 

Metropolitan Combination League — Princeton Club 

SOCCER 

National Challenge Cup — Brookhattan, New York 
Eastern Division, Brookhattan, New York 
Western Division — Cleveland Americans 
American League — Brookhattan, New York 
Iiewis Cup — Brookhattan, New York 
Rowland Cup— British 

National American — United German-American 

National Intercollegiate — Navy 

National Amateur Cup— Eintracht, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Eastern Amateur — Eintracht, Brooklyn, N Y. 

Western Amateur — Rafferties, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Junior Cup — Schumachers, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Junior Cup — Pompei, Baltimore, Md. 

Western Junior Cup — Schumachers, St. Louis, Mo. 

New York State Cup — Eintracht, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Metropolitan Cup— Segura, Brooklyn. N.Y. 

Metropolitan League — Cork Celtics, New York, N.Y. 
P.S.A.L. — Lafayette High 

SQUASH TENNIS 

National Red Cross Tournament — Capt. Frank R. Hanson, 
Columbia University Club. 

SWIMMING 

Men's National Senior Outdoor Champions 

International Swimming Federation 
100-Meter Free-Style — ^Alberto Isaacs, Mexico 
200-Meter Free-S^le — ^Keo Nakama, Ohio State. 

400-Meter Free-Style — Keo Nakama. 

800'Meter Free-Style — Jimmy McLane, Akron. 

1,600-Meter Free-Style — Jimmy McLane. 

100-Meter Back-Stroke — ^Robert Cowell, U. S. Naval 
Academy. 

200-Meter Breast-Stroke — Dave Seibold, Michigan State 
College. 

800-Meter Individual Medley — Dave Seibold. 

800-Meter Medley Relay — Michigan State College A team. 
800-Meter Free Style Relay — Great Lakes Naval. 
Springboard Dive — ^Norman Sper, Hollywood, Calif. 
Team^ — Michigan State. 

Long Distance — Jimmy McLane. 

Long Distance Team — Buffalo A. C. 


Men's National Senior Indoor Champions 

100-Yard Free-Style— Walter Ris, Bainbridge. 

220-Yard Free-Style— Gene Rogers, Columbia. 

440-Yard Free-Style — Keo Nakama, Ohio State. 

150'Yard Back-Stroke — Adolph Kiefer, Bainbridge. 

220 -Yard Breast-Stroke— David Seibold, Saginaw, Mich. 
800-Yard Medley — ^Adolph Kiefer. 

300 -Yard Medley Relay — Bainbridge. 

400-Yard Free-Style Relay — Bainbridge. 

Low-Board Diving — ^Ted Christakos, Ohio State 
High-Board Diving — Frank McGuigan, San Francisco. 
Team — Bainbridge. N.T.C., Md. 

Women’s Ncdional Outdoor Champions 

100-Meter Free-Style — Miss Ann Curtis, San Francisco. 
400-Meter Free-Style — Miss Ann Curtis. 

800-Meter Free-Style — ^Miss Ann Curtis 
1,500-Meter Free-Style — Miss Marilyn Sahner, San Fran- 
cisco. 

100 -Meter Back-Stroke — Miss Marion Pontaco, San Fran- 
cisco. 

100-Meter Breast-Stroke — Miss Jeanne Wilson, Chicago 
200-Meter Breast-Stroke — Miss Clara Laniore, Providence. 
300-Meter Medley — Miss Joan Fogle, Indianapolis 
300-Meter Medley Relay — Multnomah A C 
800-Meter Relay — Crystal Plunge Club, San Francisco 
Platform Dive — Mrs. H C Morgan, San Francisco 
Springboard Dive — Mrs H C. Morgan. 

Team — Crystal Plunge Club 
8-Meter Springboard Dive — Helen C Morgan 
Long Distance, Ind — Betty Lachok, Akron, O 
Long Distance, Team — Firestone Club, Akron, O. 

Women’s National Indoor Champions 

lOO-Yard Free-Style — Miss Ann Curtis, San Francisco. 
220-Yard Free-Style — Miss Ann Curtis 
440-Yard Free-Style — Miss Ann Curtis 
lOO-Yard Back-Stroke — Miss Marion Pontaco, San Fran- 
cisco. 

lOO-Yard Breast-Stroke — Miss Jeanne Wilson, Chicago 
220-Yard Breast-Stroke — Miss Patricia Sinclair, New 
York. 

SOO-Yard Medley — Mias Clara Lamore, Providence 
OOO-Yard Medley Relay — Crystal Plynge, San Francisco 
400-Yard Free-Style Relay — Crystal Plunge. 

Low-Board Diving — Miss Zoe Ann Olsen, Oakland, Cahf. 
High-Board Diving — Miss Zoe Ann Olsen 
Team — Crystal Plunge, San Francisco 

Notional Collogiato A.A. Champions 

50-Yord Free-Style — Mert Church, Michigan 
lOO-Yard Free-Style — Mert Church 
220-Yard Free-Style — Gene Rogers, Columbia 
440-Yard Free-Style — Seymour Schlanger, Ohio State. 
1,500-Meter Free-Style — Seymour Schlanger. 

150-yard Back-Stroke — Jim Shand, Princeton 
200-yard Breast-Stroke — Paul Murray, Cornell 
Low-Board Diving — Hobart Billingsley, Ohio State. 
High-Board Diving — Hobart Billingsley 
SOO-Yard Medley Relay — Michigan. 

400-yard Free-Style Relay — Michigan 
Team — Ohio State. 

Other Team Champions 

Eastern Intercollegiate League — Army. 

Western Conference — Michigan. 

P.S.A.L. — Brooklyn Technical High. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Men’s Singles — Richard Miles, New York City. 

Women’s Singles — Miss Davida Hawthorn, New York 
City. 

Men’s Doubles — Cpl John Somael, New York City, and 
Max Hersh, Detroit. 

Women’s Doubles — Miss Sally Green, Indianapolis, and 
Mrs. M. Shipman, Glen Ellyn, 111 
Mixed Doubles — Don Lasater and Mrs. Dolores Kuenz. 
St. Louis. 


TENNIS 

National Lawn Tennis Association, 
120 Broadway, New York, N Y. 


rvoTivnui wuiaoor vnampioni 


Men’s Singlei--Sgt Frank A. Parker, Army Air Forces, 
Muroc Field, Calif. 

Men’s Doubles— William F. Talbert. Wilmington, Del., and 
Lieut. Oardnar Mulloy, USNR. 

Women’s Singles— Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Cooke, Los Angeles. 
W^ens Doubles— Miss Louise Brough, Beverly Hillg, 
Miss Margaret Osborne, San Francisco. 

Margaret Osborne and William F. 

Talbert. 

Men’s Clay Court Singles — ^William P. Talbert. 

Men 8 Olay Court Doubles— Francisco Segura, Miami, Fla., 
and William F. Talbert. 

Women’s Clay Court Singles — Mrs. Cooke. 
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Women’s Olay Oourt Doubles — Miss Pauline Bets, Los 
Angeles, and Miss Doris Hart, Miami, Fla. 

Mixed Olay Oourt Doubles — Elwood Cooke, Los Angeles, 
and Mrs. Barah Palfrey Cooke. 

Intercollegiate Singles — Francisco Segura, Miami. 
Intercollegiate Doubles — Francisco Segura and Thomas 
Burke, University of Miami. 

(Negro) 

Men’s Singles — L. Scott, Prairie View, Tex. 

Women’s Singles — Mrs. K. Irvis, New York, N.T. 

Men's Doubles — L Scott and L. Graves, New York, N.Y. 
Women’s Doubles — ^Mrs. B. and Mrs. M Peters, Tuskegee. 
Ala. 

Notional Indoor Champions 

Women’s Singles — Mrs. Helen Pedersen Rihbany, New 
York. 

Women’s Doubles — Miss Katherine Winthrop, Hamilton, 
Mass., and Mrs. Virginia Rice Johnson, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Mixed Doubles — Mrs. Norma Taubele Barber, New York, 
and Robert Stewart, Boston. 

National Intorscholastic 

Singles — Herbert Flam 

Doubles — Dean Matliey and F. B. Smith, Deerfield, Mass. 
Professional Champions 

World Hard Court — Bobby Riggs, Los Angeles 
National Singles — Welby Van ITom, Atlanta 
National Doubles — Bill Tilden, Philadelphia, and Vincent 
Richards, New York. 

Veterans' Championship 

Men's Singles — J. Gilbert Hall 

Men’s Doubles — J. Gilbert Hall and Sidney Adelstem 
Women’s Singles — Mrs. Gretl Dupont 
Women’s Doubles — Mrs. Philip Theopold and Mrs. John 
B. Pierce 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Men's National Senior Outdoor Champions 

lOO'Meter Dash — Cpl. Barney Ewell, Camp Kilmer, N. J. 
200 'Meter Dash — Elmore Harris, Shore A. C. 

400'Meter Run — Herbert McKenley, Boston. 

800'Mcter Run — Robert Kelley, Illinois. 

1,500'Meter Run — Roland Sink, Harvard Middies 

5.000- Meter Run — John F. Kandl, New York A. C. 

10.000- Meter Run — Ted Vogel, Boston A A 

3.000- Meter Walk — Sam Bleifer, Maccabi A, C. 

3.000- Meter Steeplechase — James Wisner, Baltimore 
110-Meter High Hurdles — Charles Morgan, New Orleans. 
200-Mcter Low Hurdles — Ronald Frazier, Los Angeles 

County Boys. 

400-Meter Hurdles — Dr. Arky Erwin, New Orleans. 
Shot-Put — Wilfred Bangert, Normandie, Mo. 

Hammer Throw — Henry Dreyer, New York A. C. 
56-Pound Weight Throw — Henry Dreyer 
High Jump — David D, Albritton, Dayton, Ohio; Sgt. 
Joshua Williamson, Camp Ross, Calif , Richard N. 
Schnacke, Massena (N.Y.) A. A., and Lester Howe, 
Columbia Middies (tie). 

Broad Jump— Herbert Douglas, Pittsburgh. 

Hop, Step and Jump— Burton Cox, Villanova. 

Pole Vault — Lieut. Albert E. Morcom, U. S. Army, and 
Robert Phelps, Illinois. 

Discus Throw — John R. Donaldson, Rice Institute. 
Javelin Throw — Earl J. Marshall, U. S. Army. 

Team — New York Athletic Club. 

400-Meter Relay — Pioneer Club, New York. 

1,600-Moter Relay — Grand Street Boys. 

2,900-Meter Relay — Pioneer Club. 

Pentathlon — Enlace Peacock, Manhattan Beach C. G. 
Decathlon — Charles M. Beaudry, Marquette. 

15-Kilometer Run— John Kelley, West Acton, Mass. 
20-Kilometer Run — Charles A Robbins, Brunswick, Me. 
2 5 -Kilometer Bun — Charles A. Robbins. 

80-Kilometer Run — Charles A. Robbins. 

Marathon— Charles A. Robbins. 

lO'Kilometer Walk — James Wilson, Staten Island 

20-Kilometer Walk — Joseph Megyesy, N. Y. A. 0. 

2 5 -Kilometer Walk — ^William Mihalo, Detroit. 

80-Kilometer Walk — Morris Fleischer, Maccabi A. C. 
40-Kilometer Walk — William Mihalo. 

50-Kilometer Walk — John J. Abbate, Philadelphia. 

Men's National Senior Indoor Champions 

60-Yard Dash — Cpl. Barney Ewell, Camp Kilmer. 
60-Yard High Hurdles — Ed Dugger, Dayton, Ohio. 

60- Yard Low Hurdles — Max Minor, 17. S. Military 
Academy. 

600-Yard Run — Elmore Harris, Shore A. C. 

1.000- Yard Run — Donald L. Burnham, U.S.N. Cornell 
Med. 

Mile Run — James Rafferty, New York A. C. 

Mile Walk — Joseph Megyesy, New York A. 0. 


Mile Relay — New York University. 

Two-Mile Relay — M. I. T. 

Three-Mile Bun — ^Forest Efaw, Oklahoma. 

Sprint Medley Relay — Navy. 

Shot-Put — Wilfred Bangert, Univ. of Missouri. 
35-Pound Weight Throw — Henry Dreyer, New York A. 0. 
High Jump— Ken Wiesner, Marquette, and Sgt. Joshua 
Williamson, Camp Plauche, La. (tie). 

Broad Jump— Cpl. Barney Ewell. 

Pole Vault — ^William Moore, Western Michigan. 

Team — New York A. 0. 

Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. Outdoor Champions 
100-Yard Dash — John B. Von Velzcr, Navy. 

220-Yard Dash — John B. Van Velzer. 

440-Yard Run — William Whittington, Army. 

880-Yard Run — John B. Caskey, Navy. 

Mile Run — Rudy Simms, N. Y. tl. 

Two-Mile Bun--^hn F. Kandl, Cornell. 

Mile Relay — Navy. 

120-Yard High Hurdles — Clyde L. Scott, Navy 
220-Yard Low Hurdles — Jerry Morrow, Army 
Shot-Put — Ralph Davis, Army. 

Discus Throw-Filbert J. Bouley, Cornell 
Javelin Throw — William D. Fetzer, Dartmouth. 

Hammer Throw — Leon Dombrowski, Army. 

Pole Vault — Philip Lansing Army. 

Broad Jump— Frederic G. Bouwman, Navy. 

High Jump — Joseph F. Conley, Dartmouth. 

Team — Navy. 

N.C.A.A. Outdoor Champions 
100-Yard Dash — John Van B. Velzer, Navy. 

220- Yard Dash — Earl Collins, Texas. 

440-Yard Run — ^William Kash, Navy. 

680-Yard Run — Ross Hume, Michigan. 

Mile Run — Ross Hume. 

Two-Mile Run — Francis Martin, N. Y U. 

120'Yard High Hurdles — George Walker, Illinois. 
220'Yard Low Hurdles — George Walker. 

Shot-Put — Edward Quirk, Missouri. 

Discus Throw — Wilfred Bangert, Missouri. 

Javelin Throw — William Patton, Navy. 

Pole Vault — Robert Phelps, Illinois. 

Broad Jump — Henry Aihara, Illinois 
High Jump — Fred Sheffield, Utah, and Kenneth Wiesner, 
Marquette (tie). 

Team — ^Navy. 

Women's Notional Outdoor Champions 
50-Meter Dash — Miss Alice Coachman, Tuskegee. 
100-Meter Dash — Miss Alice Coachman 
200-Meter Dash — Miss Stella Walsh, Cleveland. 

80'Meter Hurdles — Miss Lillian Purifoy, Tuskegee. 
400'Meter Relay — Laurel Ladies A. C., Toronto. 

High Jump — Miss Alice Coachman. 

Broad Jump — Miss Stella Walsh. 

Shot-Put — Frances Sobezak, Cleveland. 

Discus Throw — Frances Sobezak 

Baseball Throw — Marian Twining, Philadelphia. 

Javelin Throw — Miss Dorothy Dodson, Chicago. 

Team — ^Tuskegee Institute. 

Other Toam Champions 

I. C. A. A. A. A. Indoor — Army. 

Western Conference Outdoor — Illinois. 

Western Conference Indoor — Michigan. 

Heptagonal Games — Navy. 

Metropolitan A. A. U. Outdoor — New York A. 0. 

National A. A. U. Junior Outdoor — N. Y. A. C. 

P. S. A. L. Outdoor — Bayside High. 

C. H. S. A. A. Outdoor — Bishop Loughlin. 

Women’s National Indoor — ^Tuskegee Institute. 

Woman's Indoor Track and Field 

50-YardB — Alice Coachman, Tuskegee 
220-Yard8 — Stella Walsh, Cleveland, O. 

60-Yard Hurdles — Nancy Cooperthwaite, New York, N Y. 

440-Yard Relay — ^Tuskegee 

High Jump— Alice Coachman 

Broad Jump— Clara Schroth, Phil a , Pa 

8-Pound Shot — Dorothy Dodson, Chicago, 111. 

Basketball Throw — Marian Twining, Phila , Pa. 

Team — Tuskegee 

National A.A.U. Intorscholastic 

H.S Div. Team — Bishop Loughlin Memorial, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Prep. Div. — The Hill School, Pottslown, Pa. 

Heptagonal Games Association 

Team — Navy 
X-ctry — ^Army 

Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. 

Indoor — Army 
Outdoor — Navy 
X-ctry — Army 
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Ncrtionol CoU«giattt A.A. 

X-ctry — Drake 

Individual — Fred Feller, Drake 

lit Tm 

X*ctry — Wisconsin 
Individual — V. Twomey, Illinois 

TRAPSHOOTINO 

Amateur Trapshooting Association. 

Vandalia, Ohio 

Grand American — Don Engleberry, Vermilion, Ohio 
Women’s Grand American — ^Mrs. van Marker, Evanston, 
lU. 

North American — E. T. Pugh, Morris, ID. 

Women’s North American — Mrs. Lela Hall, East Lynne, 
Mo. 

National Doubles — H. L. Check and Rudy Etchen, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

State Team — Illinois 

Men’s Champion — Vic Reinders, Waukesha, Wise. 
Women’s Champion — Ruth Knuth, Indianapolis, Ind 
Class AA — Julius Petty, Ene^land, Ark. 

Class A — Bemie Judd, Hamilton, O. 

Class 0 — A. R. Gentry, Chicago, 111. 

Class D — J. L. Kleeschulte. Wentzville, O 

VOLLEYBALL 

U. S. NTolleyball Association 

Pratt Trophy — North Avenue Larrabee T.M.C.A., Chicago, 

111 . 

U.S.V.B.A., Men— Camden, N J., Y.M.C.A. 

U.S.V B A.. Ind— Paul Merkh. 528 %, Camden Y.M.C.A. 
U.S.V.B.A., Women — Central Y M.C.A., Fhila., Pa. 

U 8.V.B.A., Ind. — ^Maxine Sortwell, 439 , Central Y M.C.A., 
Phila., Pa. 

WALKING 
Notional A.A.U. 

10.000 meters — James Wilson, Staten Island, N Y. 

20.000 meters — Joseph Megysey, New York A C., N.V 

25.000 meters — ^William J. Mihalo, Detroit, Mich. 

40.000 meters — William J. Mihalo 

50.000 meters — John J. Ahbate, Phila., Pn. 

WEIGHT LIFTING 
Notional A.A.U. Champions 

123 -Pound — E. Ishikawa, York, Pa. 

132-Ponnd — J. De Pietro, Circle Pool B, C. 

148-Pound — Anthony Terlazzo, York, Pa 
165-Pound — J. B. Terpak, York, Pa. 

181-Found — H. Vinkins, U. S. Navy. 

Heavyweight — H. G. Curtis, U. S, Navy. 

WRESTLING 


National A.A.U. Champions 

115-Pound — Bay Peninger, Tulsa. 

121-Pound — Bill Klein, Tulsa. 

128-Pound — Richard Dickenson, Tulsa. 

136-Pound — Clifford McFarland, Blackwell, Okla. 
145-Pound — Gale Mikles, Michigan State. 

155-Pound — Dong Lee, Baltimore. 

165-Pound — Dr. M. A. Northrup, San Francisco. 
176-Pound — James Dernehl, Corpus Chnsti (Tex.) Naval 
Air Training Base. 

191-Poand — Robert Wilson, Corpus Christi (Tex ) Naval 
Air Training Base. 

Heavyweight — Richard Vaughan, Lancaster, Pa. 

Team — Oklahoma City Y. M. C. A. 

Emtem Intercollegiate Champions 

121-Poand — Malcolm MacDonald, Navy. 

128-Pound — ^Robert Gershkoff, Ooast Guard Acad. 
186-Pound — Oscar Green, Navy. 

145-Pound — Cornelius Lindholm, Lehigh. 

155-Pound — Glenn Smith, Penn State. 

165-Pound — John Hale, Navy. 

175-Poand — Robert Land, Army. 

Heavyweight — Joseph Stanowicz, Army. 

Team — Navy. 

Professional wrestling is not included because it has 
exceeded the bounds of a professional sport and engaged 
in vaudeville activities. There are no recognized authentio 
champions. 

YACHTING 


International, Star Class — United States (Marlin Burn- 
ham, San Diego, Calif.). 

National, Lightning Class— George R. Barnes, Sksneateles, 


National, Comet Class — Joseph Bartlett, Margate City, 

Nm 


National, Atlantic Class — F. R. Ford, Scamp. 

Atlantic Coast, Star Class — Southern Long Island Sound 
(Adrian Iselin 2d, Ace). 


Corry Trophy, Star Class — Horace Havemeyer, Gull. 
Intercollegiate — United States Coast Guard Academy 
(Philip Hildebrandt). 
lliomas Lipton Cup— Harry Nye, Gale 
World Star 0 — Malin Burnham 
Port Huron-Maokinae Race — Detroit A.O., Blitzen 
New York Y.O. Cup— Godfrey Higgs, Blackbeard 
National Dinghy — Ed Raymond, Zotom 
Int. Jr. Dinghy Regatta — Royal Can Y.C. 

George Owen Trophy — U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Boston Dinghy 01 Chall Cup — U.S.C.G.A. 

Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound 

International C^ass — Cornelius Shields, Aileen. 

Class S — W. S. Ohesley Jr., Auley. 

Atlantic Class— O. R. HinmaUtSagola. 

Star Class — W. P. O’Gorman, Wahini. 

Victory — R. W. Fraser, Black Jack. 

Handicap Glass, Division V — Valkyrie, S. E. Kay. 
Handicap Class, Division VI — Decibel, 0. W. Reynolds. 
Handicap Class, Division VII — Patricia, C. J. Bienstock. 
One-Ten Olass — H. G. Herbert, Hurricane. 

Comet CJlass — W. E. Baltz. Blue Peter. 

SHOW DOGS 

Westminster Kennel Club, 22 East 60th St., 

New York, N.Y. 

American Kennel Club, 221 Fourth Ave., New Yoik, N Y 

Woslminster Kennel Club 

Best in Show — Shieling’s Signature, a Scottish Terrier 
owned by Mr. A Mrs. T. H. Snethen. 

Best in Sporting Group — Stockdale Town Talk, a black 
Cocker SpanieL owned by 0. B. Van Meter 
Best in Hound Group — Marjan 11, a Saluki, owned by 
El Retiro Kennels. 

Best m Working Group — Dictator v Glenhngel, a Dober- 
man Pinscher, owned by Capt. B. Adamson 
Best in Terrier Gronp — Shieling’s Signature 
Best in Toy Group — Udalia'a Mei-Ling, a Pug, owned 
by D F. Wagstaff. 

Best in Non-Sporting Group— Blakeen Luzon, a Poodle, 
owned by Blakeen Kennels. 

Wustchetter Kennel Club 

Ch. Dnietyn of Stone Croft, a Doberman Pinscher, owned 
by F. F. H. Fleitmann 

Kennel Club of Philadelphia 

Ch Oppidan of Etona, a smooth Fox Terrier, owned by 
John P S llarnsou 

Harbor Cities Kennel Club 

Ch. Eric Again v.d. Daniels, a Dachshund, owned by 
Bivenrock Kennels 

Skokie Valley Kennel Club 

Honey’s Lady a Great Dane, owned by R. A. Cavenaiigh 

Westbury Kennel Association 

Ch Tempo, a Pointer, owned by Ben J Field 

Camden Kennel Club 

Ch. Ali Khjber, an Afghan Hound, owned by Mrs L P. 
McConaha 

SHOW CATS 

Empire Cat Club 

Daybreak, owned by Mrs. Mabel A. Lafayette 
LIVESTOCK 

Livestock breeding, although not strictly a sport in the 
active competitive meaning, has achieved such a degree 
of avocational and international public interest that it 
well exceeds horse and dog shows in popularity. Dozens 
of great livestock shows are held annually throughout tho 
midwest. Although the interest in livestock shows parallels 
the spectator interest in horse shows, the great auctions 
are hinged to commercialism — a type of commercialism 
that involves a gamble. When a purchaser at an auction 
buys a single Hereford ball for an announced $51,000 
it IB not for the purpose of owning a superb specimen of 
the breed. The purchaser is gambling that the bull will 
father ten or fifteen calves that will eventually return his 
money in sales. Sometimes, the bull proves to be an in- 
different father. 

Interest in livestock breeding and shows is weak along 
the eastern metropolitan areas, but grows much stronger 
as it advances towards the hinterland grazi^ areas and 
the midwestem cattle centers of Chicago, Kansas Oity, 
Denver and Fort Worth. 

The average urbanite whose interest in livestock goes 
as far as cutting into a steak or pot roast can very little 
appreciate that prize cattle provoke as much interest as 
prize horses. Like horses, an appraisal of caiUe takes into 
consideration not only performance and appearance, but 
also the purity and record of the antecedents. An indica- 
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tion of OAttle valuea can be Been in tbe fact that one 
2-year-ol(l Hereford bull, Del Zento let, raised on W. D. 
Delaney, Jr's, Lasy D Ranch, Ada, Okla., sold for $61,000 
to George Rodens of Toronto on Jan. 6, 1946. Previously, 
the beef cattle record price stood at $50,000, at which 
figure Dan Thornton, Gunnison, Oolo., sold not one, but 
two Hereford bulls. 

The largest Hereford sale was the Baca Grant Sale at 
Orestone, Oolo., during September when 442 head sold 
for $621,125 to buyers from 24 States and Oanada. The 
high marks of the sale were the purchase of a 24*day*old 
bull calf for $6,100 Goemmer Brothers, La Veta, Oolo., — 
a world record for a calf so young — and the purchase of 
the herd sire. Baca R. Domino 33rd, by the Albert Noe 
Farms, Pulaski, Tenn., at the sale top of $27,700. 

The Wyoming Hereford Ranch in its 13th annual sale 
at Obeyenne early in October eclipsed all other sales with 
the highest average of $4,371 for 64 head, 28 bulls averag- 
ing $5,660 and 36 females averaging $8,353. The price 
records that had stood for 18 years were broken ^ this 
1945 edition of the WHR sale. At this auction, Dan Thorn- 
ton purchased Helmsman 20th lor $27,500 and sold him a 
few weeks later for $50,000. 

The Greater Pan American Hereford Exposition in 
Dallas during November found the following winners: 

Grand Champion Bull — MW Larry Domino 87th, 
owned by the Milky Way Hereford Ranch, Phoenix, 
Aria. 

Grand Champion Female — Martha Mischief J, owned 
by the Flat Top Ranch. Walnut Springs, Tex. 

Grand Champion Steer — ^Tango, owned by Merlyn G. 
Kothman, Mason, Tex. 

Top among 1045 auction sales of Shorthorn cattle was 
the 17-month old bull, Edyllyn Royal Leader 21st, which 
was sold to Hal Williams, Madera, Cal . for $7,000 by 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson, 111 , at the 1945 International 
Shorthorn Congress at Chicago. 

An all-time Shorthorn sale record was established in 
December at the Chicago Market Fat Stock Show (war 
substitute for the International Livestock Exposition) 
where Tomahawk, exhibited by Carl Henkel, Mason City, 
Iowa, and Joe Deaux, Belmond, Iowa, sold at $10 a 
pound for a total of $11,100 — a world high total for a 
single steer. At the show, Tomahawk was named grand 
champion over all breeds in competition with 1,640 
steers, which comprised the largest show known in the 
44-year history of the International. 

Winners in other national S^horthorn shows were: 

International Shorthorn Congress, Chicago 

Grand Champion Bull — Edellyn Royal Leader 2l8t, 
exhibited by Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson, 111. 

Grand Champion Female— Lavender Supreme, exhibited 
by Elden McLachlan, Evart, Mich, 

Denver Notional Western 

Grand Champion Bull — Edellyn Peerless Mercury, ex- 
hibited by Curtiss Candy Co .Dundee, 111. 

Grand Champion Female — Princess Susanna, exhibited 
by Sni-A-Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo. 

Southwestern Fat Stock Show A Expo., R. Worth 

Grand Champion Bull — Sni-A-Bar Control, exhibited by 
Sni-A-Bar Farms. 

Grand Chaiz^ion Female — Princess Susanna, exhibited 
by Sni-A-Bar Farms. 

Notional Polled Shorthorn Congress, Memphis 

Grand Champion Bull — Daybreak's Creed, exhibited 
by Albert Hultine & Sons, Saronville, Neb. 

Grand Champion Bull — Daybreak’s Creed, exhibited 
Carl D. Cross, Rockford, Ohio. 

The highest price ever paid for a Brown Swiss animal 
occurred at the Jane of Vernon National Sale at Wauke- 
sha, Wise., on Labor Day when a six-months-old bull. 
The Laird of Lee's Hill, sold for $10,500 to the Eastern 
StrahensoD County Breeding Association, Lena, 111. 

The Laird's sire. Jane's Royal of Vernon, was first 

8 rise Sr. Get of Sire at the 1042 Waterloo Dairy Cattle 
longress, the 1941 National Dairy Show and the 1941 
Dairy Cattle Congress. He has thirty-eight daughters with 
Herd Improvement Registrv records or Register of Pro- 
duction records, two of which have produced over one 
thousand pounds of butterfat in a year. 

Daring 1945, 1,262 Brown Swiss animals sold for a 
total of 1476,817, or an average price of $877.42 in 26 
public sales. A new high was set at the Jane of Vernon 
National where 88 head went through the sale ring for an 
average of $1,866. 

Among the Guernsey breed, top sale of the year was 
Quail Roost Noble Primrose that brought $17,000, being 
purchased by the Curtiss Candy Company of Chicago and 
consigned in the Quail Roost Sale W George W. Hill, 
Quail Roost Farms, Rougemont, N.O. This was the fourth 
highest price to be paid for any female at public auction. 
The second high female was Argilla Fair Palotterie 8rd, 
purchased for $14,000 by Faina wu Farms, lue.. Port 
Chester, N.T. from the Argilla Farm, Ipswich, Mass., at 
the Topsfleld Sale. 

Three Guernsey bulls reached the $10,000 mark in 1945 
auctions. Langwater Forward sold in the Bock Creek 


Dispersal to Barger Brothers, Jefferson, Ohio, for $15,000, 
making tbe sixth bull of the breed to bring that figure or 
more at public auction. Meadow Lodge Emg's Oklahoma, 
consigned by Kent B. Hayes, Meadow Lodge Farm, Okla- 
homa City, to the Indiana Spring Sale, was sold for 
$13,200 to Everett R. Beaty, Huntington, Ind. Quail 
Roost Rose Maxim, consigned by Fairlawn Farms, Inc., 
in the Quail Roost Sale was purchased for $11,000 by 
W. M. Camp, Franklin, Va. 

During the year, 8,848 Guernseys sold in 162 sales 
for $8,875,518, for an average price per head of $404.35, 
an increase of $46.68 per head over the previous year. It 
was the higheat average price paid for Guemseye since 
1922 . 

In the year's sales, 134 Guernseys sold for $2,000 or 
more. These sales offer an interesting aspect to the enor- 
mous prices paid for an individual head Proof that an 
expensive investment very often produces dividends can be 
found in the sires related to the 184 consignments Lang- 
water King of the Meads sired five that brought $26,700 ; 
Blakeford Lord Jim sired four that sold for $9,900: 
Quail Roost Rose Maxim four that sold for $9,100 and 
Myhaven King four that sold for $11,050. Three other 
bulls sired three each that included Biegeldale Melba’s 
Emory, whose offspring brouj^ht $10,050; Coronation King 
of Pine Manor, whose offspring sold for $9,000 and Lang- 
water Patrician, whose three progeny brought $8,550. 

The top 1946 price for Holsteins, a dairy breed, was 
$21,000 paid by Hays, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta, for a fe- 
male, Montvic Bonheur Pietje B, sold at the dispersal 
of the Bancroft Acres herd, Flint, Mich In the same sale, 
Raymondale Ideal Successor sold for $18,500, tbe year’s 
highest male price. Successor is the sire of numerous 
proven and prepotent sons, four of which have sold for 
more than $10,000 each. 

At the Bancroft Acres sale a total of $122,000 was 
realized from the sale of approximately 200 animals, mak- 
ing this one of the outstanding dispersal sales of the 
Holstein breed for all time. 

Newly crowned “queen" for lifetime production of 
milk for the Holstein-Friesian breed, and as far as can 
be determined, for all dairy breeds in the world, is the 
16-year-old Essex Suzone April Belle, owned by Count> 
of Essex, Cedar Grove, N.J., who has produc-ed 248,183 
pounds of milk and 6,358 pounds of butterfst. 

At the end of the third quarter of 1945 available re- 
ports showed that 6,563 registered Holsteins sold at 
ublie auction for $2,252,553, making an average of 
343.22 per head. 

The highest selling Jersey was a $10,500 bull, Orange 
Blossom Basileus, sold by the Orange Blossom Farm, On- 
tario, Oal., to E. K. Carey, McPherson, Kan. Of the year's 
95 sales involving 4,432 head of Jersey m a transaction 
of $1,171,120, the greatest was the Orange Blossom sale 
that saw 243 Jerseys sell for $135,525. The annual 
A J.O.C. President Cup went to Blossom May of Redmond 
who produced 18,604 TOunds of milk and 1,072 pounds of 
fat, 2 X 365 days, for Ralph W. Keller of Redmond, Wash. 

'The top Aberdeen- Angus at auction in 1945 was a 
$15,000 heifer sold by J. Garrett Tolnn, Pleasant Plains, 
111., and bought by Fowler McCormick, Glen Urquhart 
Farms, Barrington, 111. 

In the Ayrshire breed, highest auction price developed 
around an $8,950 bull sold bv Vista Grande Farms, Cropsey- 
ville, N.y., to J. W Alsop, Wood Ford Farm, Avon, Conn. 

AVIATION 

National Aeronautics Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave , 
Wash., D C. 

Like automobile and motor-boat racing, aviation races 
and records are a Twentieth-Century developed sports in- 
terest. While the older and more traditional sports pit man 
against man, or man against time and distance, aviation 
activities, in their civilian aspect, are primarily a test 
of man's mechanical ingennity against the forces of time 
and distance. During tne war years no aviation tourna- 
ments or shows were held. 

Seattle to Wash., D.C. — 6 hours, 8 min. by Army Boeing 
Stratoliner on January 10. 

Montreal to London — 13 hours, 34 min. by Royal Air 
Force Liberator on March 27. 

Hawaii to Wash.. D.C. — 17 hours, 20 min. by B-29 
Superfortress on September 2. 

Wash.. D.C. to Burbank, Cal. — 8 hours, 39 min. by Lock- 
heed Constellation on Sept. 9. 

Guam to Wash., D.C. Non-stop — 36 hours, 6 min, by B-29 
Superfortress on Nov. 21. 

Los Angeles to New York — 6 hours, 28 min. by B-29 
Superfortress on Dec. 16 

Long Beach, Cal. to New York — 4 hours, 18 min. by 
Lockheed P-80, jet propelled, on Jan. 26, 1946, at 
an average spe^ of 584 m.p h. and top speed of 660 
m.p.h. 

Altitude— 44,980 feet, American record, by P-88 Light- 
ning at Burbank, Cal. Record made April 80, 1943; 
announced July 20, 1945. 

Speed — 611 m.p.h. by Gloster Meteor jet plane at Eng- 
land OB Nov. 8. 

Joseph P. Blank. 
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STABILIZATION ADMINISTRATOR, OfRct of. This oiBce 
was established as the 0£Bce for Economic Stabiliza- 
tion within the 0£Bce of Emergency Management 
on October 3, 1942, by Executive Order 9250, to 
control as far as possible inflationary tendencies 
which would impede prosecution of the war and 
the operation of the domestic economy. The same 
order established the Economic Stabilization Board 
to advise the Director of the Office. 

The Director was authorized to formulate and 
develop a comprehensive national economic policy 
for the control of civilian purchasing power, prices, 
rents, wages, salaries, profits, rationing, subsidies, 
and related matters. 

The Stabilization program had the purpose of 
preventing avoidable increases in the cost of liv- 
ing, cooperating to minimize unnecessary migration 
of labor from one business, industry, or region to 
another, and facilitating the prosecution of the 
war. Executive Order 9328, of April 8, 1943, pro- 
vided for regulations to stabilize the national 
economy by controlling price, wage, and salary in- 
creases. With the ending of the war, the program 
calls for control of both inflationary and deflationary 
tendencies which might impede tiie orderly transi- 
tion to a peacetime economy. 

Under Executive Order 9620, September 20, 
1945, the Office of Economic Stabilization was 
abolished and all functions and authority were 
transferred to the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. Within the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion was established the Office 
of Stabilization Administrator. The functions and 
authority of the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, transferred imder Executive Order 9620 to 
the Director of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, were delegated to the Stabilization 
Administrator. 

John Caskie Collet. 

STATE, II.S. Depqrtment of. The Department of State 
continued in 1945 its manifold activities directed, 
in the field of foreign relations, toward the defeat 
of this country’s enemies and the establishment of 
a secure and just peace. 

The Department made a substantial contribution 
to the success of the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization which met at San Fran- 
cisco from April 25 to June 26, 1945 and of the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace which met at Mexico City from Feb. 21 
to Mar. 8. Officials participated in the Crimea and 
Berlin Conferences of the heads of government, and 
the London and Moscow meetings of the Councfl 
of Foreign Ministers. 

James F. Byrnes took the oath of office as Secre- 
tary of State on July 3, succeeding Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., whose resignation was accepted by 
the President on June 27. Mr. Stettinius was ap- 
pointed as Representative of the United States to 
the United Nations Organization. Dean Acheson 
replaced Jos^h C. Grew as Under Secretary, and 
Benjamin V. Cohen was appointed Counselor in the 
Department. James C. Dunn and William L. Clay- 
ton continued as Assistant Secretaries of State, and 
Spruille Braden and William Benton replaced 
Nelson A. Rockefeller and Archibald MacLeish. 
Frank McCarthy replaced Julius C. Holmes but 
later resigned, and the vacancy thus created was 
filled by the transfer to that post of Donald S. 
Russell who had first been appointed as Assistant 
Secretary to fill the post left vacant by tiie promo- 
tion of Dean Acheson. 

During the year many of the higher officers of 
the Department served on international and inter- 


departmental commissions, committees, and boards 
concerned with the conduct of the war and the 
study of postwar problems. In the field of foreign 
relations the Department coordinated the many 
complex war activities of other agencies, and, in 
large part, it furnished the means of carrying out 
these activities so far as they required action in 
foreign countries by the Foreign Service of the 
United States. The Foreign Service offices neces- 
sarily became the headquarters or centers of Amer- 
ican wartime activity in the countries with which 
the United States maintained diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

A number of Offices were created in the Depart- 
ment during the year to meet the expanding needs 
caused by the war situation and later by the termi- 
nation of hostilities and the inclusion in the Depart- 
ment of certain functions performed by outside war 
agencies. On Apr. 1 the Office of the Foreign Serv- 
ice was expanded and reorganized. Subsequently an 
Interim International Information Service assumed 
many of the duties of the Office of War Information 
and the Office of Inter- American Affaurs; an Interim 
Foreign Economic and Liquidation Service took 
over some of the functions of the Foreign Economic 
Administration and the Office of the Army-Navy 
Liauidation Commissioner; an Interim Research 
and Intelligence Service, under a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary, assumed a number of the respon- 
sibilities of the Office of Strategic Services. 

The organization of the Department as of Dec. 
15, 1945, consisted of the foflowing offices, divi- 
sions, et cetera: 

1. The Secretary of State, the Under Secretary 
of State, a Counselor, six Assistant Secretaries of 
State, a Legal Adviser, six Special Assistants to the 
Secretary, five Assistants to the Secretary, a Secre- 
tary’s Staff Committee, a Coordinating Committee, 
and a Central Secretariat for these committees. 

2. The Assistant Secretary for economic affairs 
administers five offices, namely. International Trade 
Policy, Financial and Development Policy, Trans- 
port and Communications Policy, Economic Secu- 
rity Policy, and Foreim Liquidation, with fourteen 
divisions which include: War Areas Economic Divi- 
sion, International Resources Division, Petroleum 
Division, Division of Commercial Policy, Division 
of International Labor, Social, and Health Affairs, 
Division of Financial Affairs, Division of Investment 
and Economic Development, Division of Lend- 
Lease and Surplus War Property Affairs, Aviation 
Division, Shipping Division, Telecommunications 
Division, Division of Economic Security Controls, 
Division of German and Austrian Economic Affairs, 
and Division of Japanese and Korean Economic 
Affairs. 

3. The Assistant Secretary for European, Far 
Eastern, Near Eastern, and African affairs adminis- 
ters the Office of European Affairs, the Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs, ana the Office of Near Eastern 
and African Affairs, and their component divisions 
which include: Division of British Commonwealth 
Affairs, Division of Eastern European Affairs, Divi- 
sion of Central European Affairs, Division of South- 
ern European Affairs, Division of Northern Euro- 
pean Affairs, Division of Western European Affairs, 
Division of Chinese Affairs, Division of Japanese 
Affairs, Division of Southeast Asian Affairs, Division 
of Philippine Affairs, Division of Near Eastern 
Affairs, Division of Middle Eastern Affairs, and 
Division of African Affairs. 

4. The Assistant Secretary for administration is 
responsible for four offices, namely. Office of the 
Foreign Service, Office of Departmental Adminis- 
tration, Office of Controls, and Office of Budget 
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and Finance with twenty divisions, namely: Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Planning, Division of For- 
eign Service Personnel, Division of Traming Serv- 
ices, Division of Foreign Reporting Services, Divi- 
sion of Foreim Service Administration, Division of 
Foreign Builoings Operations, Division of Manage- 
ment Plannng, Division of Departmental Personnel, 
Division of Central Services, Division of Cryptog- 
raphy, Division of Coordination and Review, Divi- 
sion of Protocol, Division of International Confer- 
ences, Division of Communications and Records, 
Passport Division, Visa Division, Special Projects 
Division, Division of Foreign Activity Correlation, 
Division of Budget, and Division of Finance. 

5. The Assistant Secretaty for public and cultural 
relations administers the Office of Public Affairs and 
the Office of Inteniational Information and Cultural 
Affairs with their six divisions, namely: Division of 
Public Liaison, Division of Research and Publica- 
tion, Division of Geography and Cartography. Divi- 
sion of Cultural Cooperation, International Informa- 
tion Division, and Central Translating Division. 

6. The Assistant Secretary for American Republic 
Affairs administers the Office of American Repubhc 
Affairs, which has six divisions, including: Division 
of Mexican Affairs, Division of Caribbean and 
Central Amencan Affairs, Division of Brazilian 
Affairs, Division of River Plate Affairs, Division of 
North and West Coast Affairs, and Division of 
American Republics Analysis and Liaison. 

7. The Assistant Secretary for Congressional re- 
lations bears responsibility in the field named. There 
is at present no incumbent to this post. 

8. The Legal Adviser has responsibility for the 
legal affairs of the Department. 

9. The Special Assistant to the Secretary for in- 
ternational organization and security affairs admin- 
isters the Office of Special Political Affairs, which 
includes three divisions, namely: Division of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, Division of Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, and Division of Dependent 
Area Affairs. 

E. Wilder Spaulding. 

STATE LEGISLATION. With one exception every state 
legislature met in 1945. Mississippi was the only 
State whose legislature did not convene during tlie 
year. Forty -four legislatures met in regular session 
and three other States held special sessions. 

In the twenty-four States where there are no 
Constitutional limitations on the length of legisla- 
tive sessions the tendency was for the legislatures to 
run somewhat longer than previous sessions held 
during the war period. This was true in at least 
fifteen States. The ending of the European War 
coming as it did in the middle of numerous legis- 
lative sessions may have been responsible for their 
continuing longer than usual. Obviously the termi- 
nation of the European War was an incentive for 
the States to prepare for the returning veteran and 
for the period of reconversion and business uncer- 
tainty that many predicted would follow. 

There was no diminution in the volume of legis- 
lation considered in 1945 for incomplete tabula- 
tions indicated that the number of new enactments 
would approximate 18.000, which is about the 
number or enactments during peacetime. The total 
number of bills introduced also will equal or ex- 
ceed the usual average of 60,000 which are ordi- 
narily brought to the attention of the legislatures 
in the years when most of them are in session. 

Even more time than usual was given over to a 
consideration of financial problems due to the fact 
that many States were faced with the pleasant 
problem of what to do with large surpluses that 


had accumulated due to increased revenues and 
decreased expenditures and payrolls. Almost with- 
out exception the States continued to follow the 
policy which they adopted at the beginning of the 
War, to assist in the anti-inflation program; namely, 
to reduce over-all debt, invest surpluses in war 
bonds, and reduce expenditures whenever possible. 
As a result of the state legislatures following such 
a policy, the States at the end of 1945 had reduced 
their over-all indebtedness by more than one-third; 
they had invested nearly $0 billion in government 
war bonds, and had set aside over $7 billion for un- 
employment compensation benefits. Budgets were 
balanced and there was not a State that did not 
have a substantial cash balance at the end of 1945. 

War Legislation. Much attention was paid by the 
1945 legislatures to the problem of caring for the 
veteran and a summary of veterans' legislation is 
included at a later place in this article. The pro- 
gram of suggested war legislation developed by the 
Department of Justice and various federal war 
agencies in cooperation with the Council of State 
Governments contmued to receive favorable atten- 
tion. The unanimity of action by the States in ap- 
proving such war legislation set a record tor enact- 
ment of uniform legislation in the nation’s his- 
tory. 

These proposals included such matters as five 
Acts simplifying various legal processes relating to 
the protection of the armed forces and their prop- 
erty; the Airport Condemnation and Airport Zoning 
Acts having to do with the development of both 
wartime and civil aeronautics; legislation relating 
to Enrichment of White Bread and Flour and a 
Flour and Meal Container Act, both designed to 
place in state hands a control which had been es- 
tablished under federal emergency war powers; a 
Second Injury Fund Act, designed to facilitate the 
employment of returning disabled veterans and 
other handicapped persons; a Veterans' Service Offi- 
cer Act, establishing in the State a mechanism for 
the dissemination to veterans of information as to 
rights and benefits; a Purchase of Federal Surpluses 
Act designed to aid the States and their pcmtical 
subdivisions in the purchase of federal surpluses 
and a State Plane Co-ordinates Act. These Acts re- 
ceived wide acceptance by both the 1944 and 1945 
sessions. 

The Flour and Meal Container Act was adopted 
in some 30 States; Enrichment of White Bread and 
Flour legislation adopted in 18 States; Second In- 
jury Fund legislation, adopted iq 32 States; State 
Plane Co-ordinate Systems Act in 19 States. Of the 
five proposals relating to the personal legal affairs 
of Servicemen, the Evidence of Death or Other 
Status of Missing Persons Act was adopted in 23 
States; the Proof of Wills legislation was adopted 
in 28 States; Conservators for Missing Personnel 
Act, 17 States; Powers of Attorney, 29 States; and 
the Purchase of Federal Surpluses Act was adopted 
in 34 States. The Veterans' Service Officer legisla- 
tion which was adopted in some 36 States is dis- 
cussed in more detail in the section on veterans' 
legislation. Airport legislation was adopted in a 
large number of States and this legislation is dis- 
cussed in more detail under aviation legislation. 

Otlier major subjects which received attention 
during the 1945 sessions and which will be sum- 
marized here included aviation, labor, motor ve- 
hicles. public welfare, taxation and finance, uni- 
form laws and interstate relations, and veterans. 

Aviation. The fact that pending Congressional 
airport aid le^slation requires state cooperation 
and that the Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
encouraged the States to aid in the development 
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and regulation of aviation led to the enactment of 
new or the recod^cation of existing aeronautical 
laws In more than thirty States. Aviation depart- 
m^ts or commissions were established in nearly a 
dozen jurisdictions with the result that at the end 
of 1945, 44 States had agencies equipped to further 
the development of aviation and to participate in 
a federal aid airport program. Municipalities, by 
legislation, were authorized to owi^ construct or 
operate airports in Arkansas, Florida, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Washington, Under 
such legislation, cities generally would have au- 
thority to operate air navigation facilities and to 
issue bonds and levy taxes for the support of air- 
ports. A model airport condemnation i^oceeding 
was approved by six States and in addition eleven 
States approved a model ai^ort zoning act which 
would ^ve political subdivisions of a State power 
to prevent obstruction of public airport approaches 
by regulating the use of property near airports. 
The majority of the States now have such legisla- 
tion. 

Housing. Legislation authorizing municipalities to 
eliminate blighted areas and to assemble land, 
ublic housing or other city projects was enacted 
y ^kansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida. Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, New York, 
Peimsylvania and Tennessee. The new California 
law permits cities to condemn blighted areas by 
eminent domain and to secure their rebuilding by 
private enterprise. Pennsylvania cities were author- 
ized to create redevelopment authorities and to es- 
tabli^ housing projects. In Minnesota the legisla- 
ture provided for the eradication of slum areas 
through the formation of neighborhood redevelop- 
ment corporations. California, Georgia, Illinois. 
Nevada, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Washington enacted housing legislation. Illinois 
and Pennsylvania authorized insurance companies 
to invest up to 10 percent of their assets in housing 
either by operation of housing projects or through 
loans to housing agencies. 

Labor. Labor legislation in 1945 was noted for 
the munber of restrictive bills that were introduced, 
despite die fact that few became law. As is cus- 
tomary in a subject as controversial as labor, nu- 
merous efforts were made to enact stringent regu- 
latory legislation or to penalize the activities of 
labmr unions in other ways. With vety few excep- 
tions, legislation of this type was killed in com- 
mittee. 

Restrictive bills abolishing the closed shop, pro- 
viding for the strict regulation of unions and right- 
to-work proposals which were introduced in nu- 
merous States, particularly in the South and South- 
west, were drfeated. However, South Dakota ap- 
proved a right-to-work amendment and provided 
for submission of such to a constitutional conven- 
tion. LabcMT organizations have bitterly opposed 
such amendments which in the past have prevailed 
in Florida and Arkansas. 

Legislation aimed at incorporating principles of 
the Federal Wagner Act were introduced in a 
number of States and a proposal of this type was 
finally enacted in Connecticut. 

On the positive side from the standpoint of labor, 
practicallv aU of the States enacted new or amenda- 
tory legislation increasing or broadening workmen’s 
compensation. In Colorado, Pennsylvania and New 
York comprehensive revisions and improvements 
were made in workmen’s compensation laws. 

Many constructive improvements were made in 
numerous health and safety statutes affecting labor, 
particularly those covering such hazardous occupa- 
tions as mining and transportation. Bills establish- 


ing s^arate departments of labor or industry were 
considered in Arizona and Indiana while Montana 
authorized consideration of a constitutional amend- 
ment for this purpose at the next election. The es- 
tablishment of a division of migrant labor in the 
Department of Labor was approved ^ New Jersey. 
Standards for the regulation of such camps were 
set up in New Jersey and Utah. 

A new arbitration service was established in 
North Carolina and a division of indusMal hygiene 
was created in Tennessee. Minimum wage and hour 
laws were considered in many States and improved 
in several. Child labor standards were raised in 
Illinois, Maine, and Rhode Island. A proposal was 
approved in Minnesota outlawing strikes, bovcotts, 
or picketing during the certification period of a 
collective bargaining agency. A highly controversial 
*'full employment’’ biU modeled on the federal 
proposal was defeated in California. 

Study commissions were created in Michigan to 
study child labor conditions; in Alabama to revise 
its building code; and New York continued its 
Toint Lemslative Committee on Industrial and La- 
bor Conditions with a $90,000 appropriation. An 
appropriation of $200,000 was made by New York 
to its new School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell University. 

Motor Vohidot. During the War, the States rigidly 
adliered to the Governors’ War Emergency stand- 
ards governing the weight and dimensions of motor 
trucks traveling in interstate commerce. Reciprocity 
m regard to motor vehicle license plates ana regis- 
tration fees for war workers was also extended gen- 
erally by the States. As a result, so-called interstate 
trade barriers in the motor transport field, particu- 
larly those obstructing the movement of war goods 
across state lines, were eliminated among the 
States. Wishing to continue these gains many state 
legislatures, stimulated by the motor carrier in- 
dustry, increased size and weight limitations and 
extended reciprocal agreements applying to fees 
and taxes to other States. At least thirty-four States 
considered amendments to existing size and weight 
limitations. Arizona, California, Colorado, Dda- 
ware, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming were 
among the States which generously increased or 
liberalized size and >veight limitations or permit 
regulations covering motor trucks. 

On the reciprocity front Arkansas, Indiana, Min- 
nesota and South Carolina extended reciprocal 
favors to passenger vehicles for hire from other 
States and Wisconsin to war workers and members 
of the Armed Forces. 

Legislation relating to motor vehicle registration 
was enacted in twenty-four States. Most of them 
increased present fees or required registration for 
such vehicles as station wagons, house trailers, 
cranes, and other “outsize” vehicles. 

Almost every legislature in session in 1945 en- 
acted measures for the regulation of carriers. Most 
of these acts were minor amendments of little gen- 
eral interest applying to such matters as ages of 
drivers, smoking in vehicles, regulation of taxicabs 
and truck rates. Minnesota established an interim 
committee to study truck rates and regulations and 
South Carolina authorized its Public Utilities Com- 
mission to appear in proceedings concerning rail- 
road abandonments and extensions. 

Motor vehicle safety responsibility acts were 
enacted in Georgia, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Pennsylvania and amendments to existing res^nsi- 
bility laws were put through in California, Indiana, 
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Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, Oregon, and 
Wisconsin. 

Laws providing for the licensing and reflation 
of dealers were put on the statute hooks or several 
States. On the institutional amendment fronL 
Indiana, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and 
Texas passed measures rmrring amendments to 
the people prohibiting the diversion of highway 
user revenues to other purposes. Pennsylvania s 
amendment came up in 1945; Maryland and Texas 
will vote in 1946; and Indiana and Tennessee must 
be approved by their 1947 legislatures before they 
can be referred to the voters. Six States: Florida, 
New Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin enacted legislation making pos- 
sible the diversion of highway revenues to other 
purposes. 

Planning. Planning le^lation was enacted by 14 
States during the 1945 session. Arkansas, Minne- 
sota, South Carolina, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Washington created State develcmment and plan- 
ning agencies. New York provided for the construc- 
tion of erosion arresting structures on the Atlantic 
coast and enacted measures to assist the State and 
its localities to finance public works and highway 
plans and projects. Similar measures assisting local 
public works planning were enacted in Caliiomia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington. At the end of 1945 

a State had set up some type of agency to 
e postwar planning and reconversion prob- 
lems. 

A large volume of legislation affecting highway 
construction and enabling the States to participate 
in the Federal Aid Highway act of 1944 was also 
enacted during tlie year. 

Public Wulfara Lagislation. Welfare legislation en- 
acted in 1945 was aimed principally at preparing 
the States for the reconversion period and for social 
problems that might arise in the postwar years. As 
a result, a number of welfare administrations were 
reorganized and improved. New York, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Missouri were in the forefront of the 
States that acted on the welfare front. 

As a result of Governor Thomas E. Dewey’s 
Interdepartmental Committee on Delinquency, 
eight bills were enacted by the New York Legisla- 
ture covering such subjects as the prevention of 
delinquency, increased state facilities for the care 
of delinquents, and a greater flexibility in the use 
of State institutions in treating young offenders. In 
addition, the Temporary State Commission on 
Medical Care was continued and the Special Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare of the New York Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 
(the Ostertag Committee) carried on its compre- 
hensive study of administration of social services 
in the State and made major recommendations for 
intonating welfare services at the local and county 
levd of government. 

Over 160 social welfare laws were enacted in 
Illinois with the result that many improvements 
were made in the statutes covering chfld welfare, 
care of the sick, public aid, and the school pro- 
gram. Indiana completely reorganized and strength- 
ened its welfare structure and the Missouri Lerisla- 
turc gave its attention to putting into effect w^are 
changes authorized by the Constitutional Conven- 
. tion in that State whose work was approved by the 
voters in November. Vermont create a policy de- 
termining board to the Department of Welfare and 
Wisconsin, in addition to recodifying its public 
assistance laws, also integrated weffiire sdvices 
previously handled by private agencies with the 
ooun^ welfare departments 


Special studies of problems of old age assistance 
were authorized in Ohio and Illinois. Old age as- 
sistance was increased in Delaware, North Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
and Wyoming and ceilings or limitations on the 
amount recipients may earn or receive were lifted 
in many States. At the same time, aid to dependent 
children programs were lifted in many States. In 
addition, aid to dependent children promams were 
broadened and increased in Iowa, Mar^and, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and New York. 

A number of States modified restrictive residence 
or settlement requirements for public aid with 
Pennsyh'ania eliminating settlement restrictions en- 
tirely on a reciprocal basis with other States. 

child welfare study commissions of one kind or 
another were initiatea in Connecticut, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, and Washington. 

A State Youth Commission was established in 
New York with authority to help finance aid to 
municipalities for their youth guidance activities. 
The Connecticut and Oregon investigations will 
also give particular attention to developing pro- 
grams for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
North Carolina authorized the establishment of 
juvenile courts in cities of 10,000 or more. 

Other States that enacted legislation pertaining 
to the improved care of delinquents and the pre- 
vention of delinquency were, in addition to those 
mentioned: Alabama, Indiana, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, and Wisconsin. 

Health and Medical Care. Approximately thirty 
States by legislative action or governor's order 
initiated state-wide studies of hospital needs. Model 
legislation sponsored bv the Council of State Gov- 
ernments was responsible for the comprehensive 
surveys carried on by some twenty States. As a re- 
sult of such action the majority of the States will 
be prepared for participation in the nation-wide 
hospital construction program which is to be 
financed on a federal-state grants-in-aid basis. 

In addition, Maryland initiated a program of 
medical care for the indigent in the State, while 
Michigan provided clinics and hospitals for the 
care of indigents in certain counties. A state medi- 
cal center to be administered by the State Univer- 
sity was established in North Dakota, and special 
steps were taken to extend medical care to the 
poor and chronically ill in Illinois, North Carolina, 
and North Dakota. A proposed over-all state health 
insTu-ance plan failed to pass in California although, 
as a result of legislation enacted in 1945, thirty- 
three States have enacted legislation governing 
non-profit hospital plans. Special efforts to care 
for the mentally-ill were taken in Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Vermont and Wisconsin where 
added facilities were provided. 

On the recreational side. North Carolina was the 
first State to set up a special recreation commission. 
In addition, fourteen States by legislation estab- 
lished regional planning machinery having to do 
with physical construction and the conservation of 
natural resources in their respective areas. 

Unampleymant Compansation. To prepare for ]^st- 
war unemployment, to relieve hardship ana to 
correct existing deficiencies, many of the States 
improved their unemployment compensation sys- 
tems in 1945. Twenty-five States increased maxi- 
mum insurance benefits and twenty-eight len^- 
ened maximum duration of benefits. Maryland ernn- 
inated the waiting period between job di^issal and 
benefit payments and six other States reduced their 
waiting period. A third of the States extended 
coverage to persons working for an employer of 
one or more. 
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At the end of the legislative year the States had 
so amended their unemployment compensation 
systems that; 

(1) weekly benefit maximums of $20 or more 
could be paia in twenty-seven States in which ap- 
proximately 78 percent of covered workers were 
employed; 

(2) maximum benefit duration of twenty ot 
more weeks prevail in thirty-three States in which 
80 percent of all covered workers are employed. 

Fair Employmant Practica Aett. Fair employment 
practice acts modeled on the proposed Congres- 
sional act were adopted in Indiana, New Jersey, 
New York, and Wisconsin. Similar legislation was 
considered by sixteen other States but failed of 
enactment. 

Taxation * Relatively little comprehensive tax leg- 
islation was enacted in 1945. In general the legisla- 
tures, when they imposed taxes, levied the "pain- 
less” variety that is on such commodities. as liquor, 
cigarettes and gasoline. Higher liquor taxes were 
put on in ten States: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Utah, and Vermont. Oklahoma, a 
dry state, raised the tax on non-intoxicating bev- 
erages from $2 per* barrel to $7 per barrel. Beer 
taxes were increased in Alabama, Flonda, Indiana, 
Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina and Utah. 
Increases ranged from cent on each 12 fluid 
ounces in Alabama to 4 cents per pint in Florida. 
Additional wine taxes were imposed by Florid^ 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, and 
North Carolina, while Arkansas, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan, Nevada, and Vermont in- 
creased taxes on spirituous liquor. The 10 percent 
emergency state tax on liquor was extended in 
Pennsylvania until June 1, 1947; the $1.50 per 
gallon additional liquor tax in New York was ex- 
tended to March 31, 1946, and the temporary ad- 
itional excise on alcoholic beverages was contin- 
ued in Massachusetts until June 30, 1947. License 
requirements were made more stringent in Califor- 
nia, North Carolina, and South Carolina and fees 
were also increased in the latter State. 

The tax on cigarettes was extended m Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin. Increases were put on in Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts and new laws imposing 2 cents 
and 4 cents per package respectively were enacted 
in Idaho and Florida. Maine put a $1 license fee 
on sub-jobbers and Wisconsin made its use tax 
applicable to tobacco. 

OaftoUn*. Emergency wartime rates were con- 
tinued in Florida, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. By reason of a 
2 cents per gallon increase, Oklahoma, with an 
over-all tax of 7)i cents assesses the highest gas 
tax in the country. One cent a gallon increases 
were put through in Idaho, Iowa and Kansas. 
Numerous technical changes relating to exemp- 
tions, refunds and administration were made in 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, and 

Wyoming. r . . ii 

An aviation gas tax of 4 cents per gallon with 
certain refunds for large purchasers (airlines) was 
enacted in Alabama, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

Numerous changes in other classes of taxes were 
made during the year. The following paragraphs 

* Tot more detailed information see excellent tabulation 
in Taxet published by the Oommerce Olearlnc House of 
Ohieaso. 


summarize the more important enactments under 
their different classifications: 

Income. The outstanding change in income tax 
legislation was New York s 25 percent reduction 
in the personal income and net capital gains taxes. 
California also effected reductions by increasing 
the exemptions for personal income tax from 
$2,000 to $3,000 for single persons and from 
$3,500 to $4,500 for married persons. The legisla- 
ture also extended the 15 percent credit on the 
amount of taxes to be paid to taxable years begin- 
ning before January 1, 1947, on personal income 
and corporation income taxes. Corporation income 
taxes were also reduced. Iowa, by providing “that 
50 percent of the tax imposed on individual in- 
come shall be credited to the taxpayer and 50 per- 
cent shall be accepted in full liability for the tax 
due for the years 1944 and 1945, payable in the 
years 1945 and 1946 respeefavely.” 

Amendments of various kinds were made in 
state income tax laws in order to bring about sub- 
stantial conformity with the federal income tax 
law. Other amendments aimed at correcting in- 
equities in existing law and providing for aomin- 
istrative changes were adopted in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin. 

Changes in the definition of "resident” were 
made in Delaware and amendments relating to 
pajmient of taxes by non-residents on income 
earned within tlie State as well as credit for taxes 
paid to another State were made in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Vermont. 

As in recent years a number of States continued 
the practice of exempting from taxation the service, 
mustenng-out, and allotment pay of those in the 
Armed Services. 

Solet TaxM. Alabama broadened the base of its 
use tax to include tangible personal property pur- 
chased for use within the State. Colorado discon- 
tinued the use of tax tokens and abolished its con- 
troversial service tax which licensed and taxed 
many business occupations All emergency sales 
and use taxes were extended for New York City by 
the legislature in that State and Indiana reorgan- 
ized its Gross Income Tax Division as well as 
broadened its law. The North Dakota sales tax law 
vvas also rewritten. Minor changes in definition and 
administrative practices were made by most of the 
twenty-five States which levy a general sales tax 
and whose legislatures met in 1945. 

Miscallanaout Taxai. As in the case of other taxes, 
emergency rates on utilities were extended by 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio. Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island and property taxes on airlines were 
enacted in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Numerous 
technical amendments were made in the field of 
property tax legislation, but none were of national 
significance. Modifications in the tax rates on 
stock transfers were made in Pennsylvania and 
New York and the additional emergency tax was 
repealed in the latter State. A tax of 2 cents per 
share was enacted with certain exceptions. A new 
severance tax on timber and forest products was 
^acted in Alabama. An Oil and Gas Conservation 
Commission was created in Georgia and a Board of 
Conservation in Florida. 

tnwranM Taxation and Rogulation. The Supreme 
Court s d^sion in the Southeastern Underwriters 
case holding that the insurance business is com- 
merce and that that part of it which is conducted 
across state lines is interstate commerce and thus 
subject to federal statutes, led many States to 
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amend their insurance codes in order to elimi- States, field staffs and district offices have gen- 


nate discriminatory taxes and retaliatory provisions 
of one kind and another against companies in 
other States. The enactment of Public Law 15 by 
Congress in March, 1945, following the Supreme 
Court decision gave the States until January 1, 
1948, to put their infurance statutes in order, 
particularly those laws which violated federal anti- 
trust and fair trade practice acts. This double-bar- 
relled action on the part of the federal govern- 
ment to eliminate abuses in the insurance business 
itself and to improve state regulatory controls re- 
sulted in nearly thirty States* either cnan^ng their 
insurance tax provisions, rewriting their insurance 
codes, or establishing interim commissions to study 
the problem in preparation for the legislative ses- 
sions of 1947. Tax changes, which were usually in 
the direction of removing retaliation features of 
present law or of equalizing taxes between foreign 
and domestic companies, were enacted in Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee. Texas, Wash- 
ington, and West Virginia. Approximately a dozen 
States created interim study commissions to in- 
vestigate the subject. 

Veterans. As a result of legislation passed in 1945 
every Slate has a veterans* service agency. In 
many instances, the States enacted legislabon sim- 
ilar to tlie ‘‘State Veterans* Service Officer Act** 
contained in the program of suggested war legis- 
lation of the Drafting Committee of the Council of 
State Governments. States that established new 
departments or reorganized existing ones in 1945 
were Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsm. 
Many other States took such action in their 1943 
or 1944 sessions. In general, tlie veterans' agencies 
serve as informational cleannghouses for veterans 
and their families. Veterans are kept advised of 
the existence or availability of il) educational 
facihties, (2) health, medical, rehaoilitation and 
housing facilities and services, (3) employment 
and reemployment services, (4) provisions of fed- 
eral, state, and local laws of benefit to veterans 
and their families. In addition the state agen- 
cies (1) assist veterans and tneir families and 
dependents m the presentation, proof and estab- 
hshment of such claims and other benefits as they 
may have under law, and (2) cooperate with all 
governmental and private agencies in securing 
services or any benefits to veterans and their fami- 
hes. 

In numerous States far more extensive services 
are offered the veteran. Appropriations for the 
operation of such departments run from an aver- 
age of approximately $20,000 m the smaller States 
to $2,800,000 annually in Illinois and New York. 
Among the larger general appropriations was that 
of Micnigan which set aside a $50,000,000 postwar 
reserve mnd for benefit of returning servicemen, 
their widows and dependents. New Hampshire 
made a general appropriation of $4,000,000 to 
ay a bonus to soldiers of World War II. Other 
tates authorizing a bonus payment for World 
War II were Massachusetts and Missouri. New 
Hamnshire in 1943 and Vermont in 1942 had pre- 
viously approved bonuses. After World War I, 
twentv-one States provided bonuses. In the larger 


erally been established. 

Every legislature convening in 1945 amended 
existing law or put through new acts providing 
rights, benefits and privileges to veterans, service- 
men, their dependents and their organizations. The 
principal purpose of the new legislation had to do 
with tne rehabilitation of veterans of World War 
II. Legislation to amend prior laws covers such 
matters as (1) service to veterans in prosecuting 
their claims against the federal government, (2) 
hospital and domiciliaty care in state institutions, 
(3) economic nants for relief, (4) employment 
prMerences and preservation of job rignts, (5) 
land settlement benefits. ( 6 ) occupational and tax 
exemptions. New legislation included such sub- 
jects as (1) bonuses, (2) educational grants to 
supplement federal aid where need was apparent, 
(3) additional educational opportunities and train- 
ing courses in state institutions, (4) loans for re- 
habilitation, education or for the purchase of homes, 
farms, or business. 

Uniform Lows and Inforttato Rolalioni. When the 
Oklahoma legislature ratified the Interstate Parole 
and Probation Compact in 1945 it became the 
diirty-ninth State to approve this highly successful 
legal and administrative device for the inter- 
change of parolees and probationers among the 
States. 

The Connecticut and Florida legislatures rati- 
fied the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Compact 
during the year with the result that fourteen 
States, all but North Carolina, along the Atlantic 
seaboard are participating in the program of the 
commission. As a part of its work model legisla- 
tion providing for uniform regulations with re- 
spect to various species of fish was approved by 
the different States along the Atlantic Coast in 
1945. As a result of the activities of the commission, 
long-standing confusion and a conflict in the laws 

t overnmg fishing regulations of the States bor- 
ering on the Auantic have been alleviated. 

The development of uniform ledslation and 
interstate cooperation advanced on the conserva- 
tion and pollution abatement front with the ratifi- 
cation by the Pennsylvania legislature of both the 
Potomac River Basin Compact and the Ohio River 
Valley Sanitation Compact. In ratifying the Po- 
tomac Compact, Pennsylvania joins with Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia in controlling pollution and developing the 
water resources of the Potomac River. Pennsylvania 
also joins with Illinois, Indiana, New York, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia in the Ohio River 
Compact. 

In 1945, a total of 83 Uniform and Model Acts 
were introduced and 45 were adopted in 1945 as 
compared with 162 introduced— ^0 enacted in 
1943, and 201 introduced — 80 enacted in 1941. 
These uniform acts were developed by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws and by the Council of State Govern- 
ments. During the fifty-three years of its existence 
the Uniform Law Commissioners have drafted and 
approved nearly 100 uniform proposals and today 
some fifty uniform acts are currently being recom- 
mended to the state legislatures. 

Among those uniform acts which received favor- 
able attention in 1945 were the Uniform Veterans* 
Guardianship Act and the Stock Transfer Act 
which were approved by four States and the Trusts 
Receipts Act and the Acknowledgment Amend- 
ment Act were approved by three States. 

Conclution. With the European War ending dur- 
ing the middle of many of the legislative sessions. 
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a considerable number of States requested Attor- 
neys General or special committees to studv the 

g roblem of when emergency war legidation should 
e terminated. Legislation which did not termi- 
nate with the cessation of hostilities will probably 
be ended by executive ord^ or legislative resolu- 
tion soon after the convening of the 1946 and 1947 
sessions. 

At least three or four thousand bills having to 
do with veterans* problems were introduced at the 
1945 sessions. In addition, a number of special 
sessions were held to consider veterans problems. 
There is no doubt that legislative sessions for 
many years to come will devote a considerable por- 
tion of their time to veterans* afiFairs if we are to 
judge from the pace set by the 1945 sessions. 
Emergency war legislation which occupied a large 
part cu the time of the legislators from 1941 to 1045 
will cease to be of importance to the legislators 
who will be more concerned with peacetime and 
routine matters such as taxation and finance, 
housing, education, motor vehicles, law enforce- 
ment, and public welfare. By and large the record 
made by the States during the wartime years was 
an auspicious one and by comparison much better 
than that made during World War I. In other 
words, the quality of individual legislators con- 
tinues to improve as does their over-all product 
if we judge by the accomplishments of 1945. 

Hubert R. Gallagher. 

STATES OF THE U.S. Additional information pertain- 
ing to each of the 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia has been assembled in comparative tables 
which appear in the following articles: Agricul- 
ture, Marriage Statistics, Mineral Produc- 
tion, Roads and Streets, Schools, Social Se- 
curity Board, Taxation, Universities, Vital 
Statistics, Elections, U.S., Representatives 
and Senate, and State Legislation. (See table 
on page 591.) 

SUEZ CANAL. A sea-level canal across the Isthmus 
of Suez, connecting the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. Operated by the French-controlled Suez 
Canal Company, which holds a concession ( expires 
Nov. 17, 1968) from the Egyptian Government, 
the canal is normally the main route between 
maritime Europe and the ports of the Indian and 
western Pacific oceans. 

Cargo trafiic on die canal declined from the 
peak of 36,129,101 net registered tons carried by 
ships in the calendar year 1937 to 13,092,615 tons 
carried in 1940, 8,263,000 tons in 1941 and 7,028,- 
000 tons in 1942. The traffic for 1945 was expected 
to reach nearly 75 percent of the average annual 
prewar traffic. 

SVALBARD. An arctic Achipelago (10* to 35* E. 
and 74* to 81* N.) owned oy Norway. The princi- 
pal islands are West Spitsbergen (or Mainland), 
North East Land, Prince Charles Foreland, Edge 
Island, Barents Land, King KarFs Land, Hope 
Island, and Bear Island (69 sq. mi.). Total area, 
24,294 square miles. Population on Jan 1, 1940, 
about 1,000. Green Harbor (capital). New Aale- 
sund, Coles Bay, Longyearbyen, and Braganza Bay 
were the main settlements, all on the western coast 
of West Spitsbergen. Coal was the chief product 
( 627,000 metric tons in 1938 and 400,000 in 1940). 
Iron, asbestos, and gypsum exist. Most of the in- 
habitants were evacuated during September, 1941. 
The archipelago commands the route over which 
AlUed war supplies were sent to the Russian port of 
Murmansk during World War II. 


SWEDEN. A constitutional monarchy of Scandina- 
via. Sovereign, Gustav V, who succeeded to the 
throne on 8, 1907. Area, 173,398 square 
miles. The estimate population on Jan. 1, 1945, 
was 6,597,348 ( 6,250,500 at the 1935 census). 
Vital statistics (rate per 1,0(X)) for 1943: births 
19.3, deaths 10.1, marriages 9.5, infant mortality 
29. Chief cities ( with estimated population figures 
for 1944): Stockholm (capital) 635.534, Gote- 
borg 290,486, Mahno 163,213, Norrkoping 73,- 
353, Halsingborg 64,087. 

Educotloii and Raliglon. Education in the public 
elementary schools is free and compulsory. Chil- 
dren not attending schools under government super- 
vision must furnish proof of having been privately 
educated. In 1941 the elementary schools had 538,- 
304 students. The 214 secondary schools, in 1943, 
had a total 66,313 students; in addition there were 
military, navigation, agriculture, veterinary, and 
other special schools. In 1943 the universities at 
Goteborg, Lund, Stockholm, and Uppsala had a 
total of 8,525 students enrolled. The majority ( 90 
percent) of the population adhere to the Luuieran 
Protestant Church. Protestant Dissenters, Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and some others make up the 
minority. 

Foreign Trodo. In 1945 Sweden*s imports were 
valued at 1,087,000,000 kronor (1,664,400,000 
kronor in 1944); exports, 1,724,000,000 kronor 
(830,000,000 kronor). The principal import and 
export commodities were animal and vegetable 
products; minerals and metals; chemical products, 
dmgs, dyes, lacquers, soaps, and fertilizers; hides 
and skins, rubber, textile materials; wood products, 
pulp, paper, etc.; machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, and instruments. 

Finonen. Budget estimates (for the fiscal year to 
June 30, 1946): revenue 3,208,988,000 kronor 
(3,186,400,000 kronor for 1944-45); expenditure 

3.169.000. 000 kronor (4,416,000,000 kronor). In 
1943-44 actual revenue totaled 3,106,200,000 
kronor; actual expenditure, 4,072,000,000 kronor. 
Expenditure (included in the foregoing figures) for 
national defense amounted to 2,030, 000, CiOO kronor 
in the 1944-45 budget and to 2,122,000.000 
kronor in 1943-44. The public debt increased from 

2.634.000. 000 kronor on June 30, 1939, to 11,550,- 
000,000 kronor on Sept. 30, 1945. Currency notes 
in circulation on Sept. 30, 1945, totaled 2,567,000,- 
000 kronor. The exchange rate of the krona from 
1941-1945 was $0.2385; 16.90 kronor = £ 1 ster- 
ling. 

Production. The bread grain crop (wheat and 
rye) for 1944 totaled 899,500 metric tons. Feed 
main crops (barley and oats) for 1944 totaled 
1,413,000 metric tons. The sugar beet crop in 
1944 was 1,803,000 metric tons (1,868,257 in 
1943) harvested from 136,000 acres. Potatoes 
harvested in 1944 totaled 1,448,700 metric tons. 
Among the other important crops are hay, fodder, 
roots, peas, beans, and vetches. Livestock ( 1944 
census): 2,834,177 cattle, 1,041,074 swine, 599,- 
490 horses, 551,830 sheep, and 9,055,916 chickens. 

Mineral and metallurgical output during 1945 
included coal, iron ore, pig iron, ferro-alloys, steel 
ingots, manganese ore, tungsten, copper, zinc, 
aluminum, peat, and shale oil. Ball bearings, cream 
separators, lighthouse apparatus, telephone sup- 
plies, motors, and many lands of electrical ma- 
chineiy are produced by the metallurgical indus- 
tries. The public forests cover an area of 30,000 
square miles. Wood-pulp output in 1943 totaled 
14^40,000 metric tons. C3ther important industries 
are the manufacture of porcelain, glass, and tex- 
tiles. In 1941 there were 18,757 industrial fac- 
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tories, with a total of 550,000 employees; total 
power used amounted to 6,463,673 effective horse- 
power. 

Trofisporfation. The roads of Sweden, on Jan. 1, 
1943, totaled 55,550 miles. At the end of 1943 the 
railroads totaled 10,380 miles (including 3,243 
miles of electrified line ) , of which 6,733 miles were 
owned by the state. Commercial airlines link the 
chief cities and maintain services, together with 
foreign companies, with nearby foreign countries. 
The Swedish mercantile marine, on July 1, 1944, 
comprised 2,107 ships aggregating 1,475,348 gross 
tons. 

OeverniiMiit. The Constitution of 1809, as subse- 
quently amended, vested executive power in a 
hereditary King, acting under the advice of a 
Council of State (Cabinet), which is responsible 
to the Diet or Riksdag. The Upper Chamber of 
the Riksdag has 150 members, one-eighth of whom 
are electea annually by provincial and city coun- 
cils; the Lower Chamber has 230 members, elected 
by direct male and female suffrage for four years. 
Party strength in the Lower Chamber, as a result 
of the general election of Sept. 17, 1944: Social- 
Democrats 115, Conservatives 39, Agrarians 35, 
People's Party (Liberals) 26, Communists 15. 

Evantt 1945. After five years of skilful maneu- 
vering between two warring blocs surrounding her 
on all sides, Sweden, in the early months of 1945, 
came within an ace of being drawn into the final 
phase of the war. In previous years, Sweden's 
neutrality had been jeopardized mainly by German 
demands and occasionally by Allied counter- 
pressure; this time, internal forces were striving 
tor a last-hour belligerency. 

Some of these forces, as in the case of Turkey, 
were prompted solely bv considerations of national 
self-interest. Thev realized that Germany irrev- 
ocably had lost the war: hence Sweden stood to 
risk little and gain much by casting in her lot 
with the Allies at the last moment. 

These opportunists, however, were decidedly in 
a minority. By far more numerous were those who, 
incensed at the Germans' apparent determination 
to fight it out to the last in Norwav, sought to 
rescue the sister nation from the double 'threat of 
starvation and bloodshed. By that time, Germany 
had been so weakened on all fronts Uiat even a 
comparatively small, but extremely well trained 
and equipped force like the Swedish Army would 
have sufficed to chase the Germans out of Nor- 
way. 

If Sweden had wanted to join the war against 
German)^ she would not have needed to look 
around for pretexts. Indeed, the Nazis, already 
confronted with insuperable odds, continued need- 
lessly to provoke their last friendly neighbors. 

Disregarding repeated Swedish protests, German 
V-installations on Bornholm and in Norway went 
on, throughout the first quarter of 1945, firing 
robot bonms and rockets across Swedish territory. 
Nazi airmen still engaged Swedish patrol planes 
guarding that country’s neutrality and on April 3 
a Swedish pursuit plane was downed and its pilot 
killed by a German fighter. 

Most important of all, the Germans’ revived 
Skagerrak blockade halt^ the infrequent safe- 
conduct ships that had been canying on a sem- 
blance of Swedish foreign trade. As Foreign 
Minister Christian Guendier put it in an address 
at Lund, early in February, "'Sweden today is 
more completely isolated from world trade than 
ever before.” 

Thus, when the Norwegian Govemment-in-exile 
in March and April made repeated appeals to 


Sweden to mobilize and keep troops ready along 
the border, the atmosphere for su^ a move was 
more favorable than ever before. In the press and 
in the Riksdag, too, the interventionists showed 
greater strength than they had ever had. 

The Swedish Government, however, was still 
opposed to any form of armed intervention. While 
frequently deploring and protesting the Nazi ter- 
ror in Norway, it declined to go further. In this 
olicy, it was backed by a vast majority of Riks- 
ag members. In a secret session held on April 27, 
the House finally decided against the use of armed 
force to bring about a German surrender in Nor- 
way. 

By that time the issue had already become 
largely academic as a result of the negotiations 
conducted by Count Folke Bemadotte of Sweden 
with Himmler and other high Nazi officials. These 
talks, which were held mainly at Luebeck, origi- 
nally bore only on the treatment of Scandinavian 
deportees in Germany, but later they were extended 
to the question of a German surrender (see Ger- 
many ) . 

According to Bemadotte, Himmler agreed in 
principle to surrender the German Army in Nor- 
way to Swedish forces, but this plan fell through 
when the Allies turned down the Nazi chief's 
conditional surrender offer. 

Germany's collapse, and the advent of peace in 
Europe were celebrated throughout Sweden. On 
May 4, Premier Per Albin Hansson, on hearing 
that Denmark again was free, expressed his satis- 
faction and declared that he hoped this piece of 
news would soon be “followed by another of the 
same kind.” King Gustav on May 7 broadcast a 
message of congratulations to Denmark and Nor- 
way and thanked his people for their help in keep- 
ing Sweden at peace. The Swedish Premier and 
the Foreign Minister also addressed the nation in 
the same sense. 

Following the unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many, Sweden acted quick! v to liquidate all Nazi 
agencies in the countiy. The German legation in 
Stockholm was taken over on May 8 and its per- 
sonnel was interned for deportation, which was 
effected in August. All German propaganda agen- 
cies and so-called “cultural institutions” also were 
closed down. 

Strik* Hitt Rtcenvertion. The transition to peace 
was accompanied in Sweden by pretty much the 
same difficulties on the labor front that the United 
States went through several months later. 

The Swedish trade unions, at the start of the 
year, were stronger than they had ever been be- 
fore, with a total membership of 1,100,000. Dur- 
ing the emergency, no major strike had occurred 
in accordance with a pledge given by the trade 
unions at the start of the war. Sweden, though it 
never entered the conflict, maintained a high de- 
cree of militaiy preparedness throughout, and 
labor cooperated fully. 

At the approach or peace however, and when it 
was clear that Sweden was out of danger, labor 
became restive. 'The powerful Metal Workers' 
Union, in particular, in which the Communists are 
strong, decided to fight it out on a wage-increase 
demand rejected by management. On F^. 5, 125,- 
000 members of the Metal Workers' Union went on 
strike; it was the greatest labor conflict in twenty- 
five years. 

The strike lasted five months, until July 6, 
with a loss of 15,000,000 work-days. At first the 
emiployers welcomed the strike because of the 
difficulty of obtaining coal and other fuel for their 
plants, but after the trade lanes had been opened 
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again, they sought a settlement. This was made 
easier by a curious incident. As a result of the 
strike, Swedish deliveries of metal products to 
Finland had been halted. This development placed 
a great strain on Finland's reparations deliveries 
to Russia. In June, the Finnish Communist leader 
(and Minister of Interior) Yrjoe Leino flew to 
Stockholm to plead with the Swedish metal work- 
ers to resume work. His efforts were at least partly 
successful. 

The threat of another big strike, in the mer- 
chant marine, was averted by a last-hour settlement 
on June 9. If the strike had been called, it would 
have made impossible the great Swedish export 
offensive that developed in the latter part of the 
year, especially toward South America and other 
oversea countries. In June, July, and August 
Sweden signed trade pacts with half a dozen 
countries, especially Argentina and Poland. The 
latter promised to supply Sweden vdth 4,000,000 
tons of badly needed coal during 1946, in exchange 
for iron ore and industrial products. On a smaller 
scale, Polish coal began to arrive in Sweden in 
August and deliveries increased steadily up to the 
end of the year, keeping Swedish industry going, 
but little was lert for domestic users. 

New Cabinet, Same Premier. With the passing of 
the emergency, the Government of National Union 
formed on December 13, 1939, lost its raison 
d*^tre and it resigned on July 31. Immediately 
Per Albin Hansson formed a new Cabinet, com- 
posed exclusively of members of his own Social- 
Democratic party. The most important effect of this 
change was the elimination of the controversial For- 
eign Minister Guenther who, throughout the war, 
had stood for a neutrality not unfriendly to the 
Germans. He was replaced by Professor Oesten 
Und6n, a fervent spokesman of international coop- 
eration. Since his appointment, Mr. Und6n has 
already made several strong bids for admission of 
Sweden into the United Nations Organization. 

Another important addition to the Cabinet was 
Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, internationally known econo- 
mist, as Minister of Commerce. Along with the 
Finance Minister Ernst Wigforss, Prof. Myrdal 
heads the "New Deal” group in the new Govern- 
ment, which aims at partial socialization of 
Sweden's economy. 

In September, Mr. Hansson was able to cele- 
brate his thirteenth anniversary as Premier of 
Sweden (except for a tliree-months’ interruption 
in 1936). He preceded Adolph Hitler as head of 
government, and outlasted him — a unique achieve- 
ment in the annals of our time. Since the next gen- 
eral election in Sweden will not come before 1948, 
Mr. Hansson, whose party controls half the votes 
in the Lower Chamber of the Riksdag and has a 
clear majority in the Upper House, stands a good 
chance of adding a few more years to his record, 

Swodan Eyas Russia. The disappearance of Ger- 
many from the map of Europe made it imperative 
for Sweden to reorient her political and economic 
life toward friendship with me power that had for 
centuries been Sweden's antagonist: Russia. 

Such a shift of policy is not easy, but the 
Swedes worked hard at it throughout the year. 
The Russians, for their part, did not make things 
easier for the Swedes. Intermittently, the Soviet 
press renewed its attacks on Sweden and Moscow's 
diplomatic influence made itself felt repeatedly. 

A few days after Germany's surrender, the 
Soviet Government protested in Stockholm, much 
in the same fashion hitherto used by Germany 
against an article on Stalin that had been published 
in the fortnightly review ObsJ The Swedish 


Government on May 18 conveyed its regrets over 
the incident to Moscow, but refused to take police 
action against the review on the grounds that 
such a procedure would be incompatible with the 
principles of press freedom. Moscow let it go at 
that, except jfor a recrudescence of anti-Swedish 
articles in the press. 

The prolonged Russian occupation of the Danish 
island of Bornholm, that lies within easv striking 
distance of Sweden, also created an undercurrent 
of tension between the two countries. The Swedish 
Government discouraged public discussion of the 
subject, but the uneasiness remained. 

Late in November, an incident took place that 
strikingly illustrated the extent of Russia’s present 
influence on Sweden. The Soviet Government de- 
manded extradition of 2,700 German soldiers, in- 
cluding 157 Baltic nationals, who had fled to 
Sweden in the last days of the war. Although public 
opinion in Sweden overwhelmmgly opposed such 
a move, the Government reluctantly gave in to the 
Soviet aemand. 

The interned Germans and Balts appealed to 
King Gustav, who did not intervene, however. 
When the Swedish authorities, in the last week 
of November, ordered the forcible deportation of 
the internees onto a Soviet transport, riots broke 
out in several camps that had to be suppressed by 
the use of Swedish troops. Three internees com- 
mitted suicide and about 600 were hospitalized as 
a result of self-inflicted wounds or hunger strikes. 
The affair caused a grave commotion mroughout 
the country. 

Joachim Joesten. 

SWEDISH LITERATURE. Despite her neutrality Sweden 
was not unconcerned with the outcome or the war. 
During the last year of the war, Swedish literature 
reflected a genuine, if passive, interest in the con- 
flict. 

Many Swedish writers, having kept close contact 
with their Scandinavian colleagues who were ref- 
ugees in Sweden and who had worked actively for 
the underground press in Norway and Denmark, 
were strongly pro- Allied. Much of the work of 
these pro-Allied writers was aimed at keeping 
Swedish neutrality as free from Nazi influence as 
possible. Leading among them were the novelists, 
Eyvind Tohnson and Vilhelm Moberg. For several 
years Johnson edited political magazines for secret 
export to the underground in Nazi-dominated 
neighbor countries. In fact, toward the last months 
of the war, these authors confined themselves al- 
most entirely to political writing and were subse- 
quently received in the liberated countries as hon- 
ored visitors. 

Perhaps the most interesting book of the year 
was the first volume of Fredrik Book's biography 
of the Swedish poet and Nobel prize winner, Ver- 
ner von Heidenstam. Heidenstam was the key lit- 
erary figure in the movement for Swedish national- 
ism which flourished during the 1890's. In addition 
to Book's analysis, a new volume of memoirs, 
Vagen till Ovralid, was written by Kate Bang, who 
for two decades was a close friend of Heidenstam's. 
Of the many novels published, however, none was 
comparable to Par Lagerkvist's Renaissance study. 
The Dwarf, 1944 (published in America, 1945). 
The only well-known, elder novelist to write a new 
book was Sigfrid Siwertz. In his novel, Fdrtroen^ 
den, Siwertz analyzes false confession and suggests 
that the nature of such falsehood exposes the con- 
fessor as accurately as truth. Among the well- 
known younger authors were Frans G. Bengtsson, 
who published the second and last volume of his 
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Vildnff saga, Rdde Orm, and Olle Hedberg, an ana- 
lytical psycnologist of French schooling, who com- 
pleted Den feGnde Idnken, the fourth and final 
volume of a series. A litera^ award went to Albin 
Wid6n for a novel on Swedes settling in America. 
Arvid Brenner, a sober analyst of middle-class life, 
wrote Vintervdgen, his best book thus far. The 
two most ^ted prose writers to arrive after 1940, 
Sivar AmS* and Lars Ahlin, published new books, 
Knekt och klerk which takes its motives from the 
Middle Ages and Min dod ar min which analyzes 
human failure. 

Ahlin is considered die best in the "school of the 
'40's,” a noup of young writers influenced by that 
school or modem American prose which includes 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Caldwell, McCullers, and 
Saroyan. Among those who have attempted the 
rather forceful literary style of this school are Peter 
William Nisser, Sven Bergstrom, Marten Edlund, 
and Bertil Lagerstrom but they have not succeeded 
too well. An exception is Stig Dagerman who pub- 
lished his first novel, Ormen. 

Harry Martinson, one of the group of proletarian 
writers who dominated the literature of the 1930's 
and at the same time reflected the democratization 
of Sweden during die Social-Democratic regime, 
wrote Passad, Tl^ re-established him as a poet, 
after his period of lyrical prose on travels, nature, 
and political themes. Of the Eliot-Auden-Spender- 
Rilke school is Gunnar Ekelbf; the new collection 
by this sharp-witted mystic is called Non serviam. 
Another poet with about the same literary back- 
ground is Karl Vennberg, who with Tiderdknins 
took a long step toward establishing a personal, 
caustic style. 

Vilhelm Moberg, the prolific novelist, dramatist, 
and anti-Nazi pcmtical writer, published a new 
play, Vdf ofodae son, probably nis best to date. 
The young sociologist. Axel Strindberc, made his 
debut as playwright with Neutrala klubben, a sat- 
ire on the timid souls who bowed to Nazism. 

The translated novel which received the most at- 
tention from Swedish reviewers was Lillian Smith's 
novel. Strange Fruit 

Thorsten Jonsson. 

SWIMMING. Aquatic stars never have been respect- 
ful of old records and in 1945 they broke some 
thirty national marks and a couple of world 
standards. 

Most notable feat of the year was the 2:21 
clocking turned in for the 220-yard breast stroke 
by Joseph Verdeur, of the Bainbridge Navd 
Training Station, whose time for a short course 
clipped a full second from the universal record 
hung up by Richard Hough. Then, Alan Ford, 
former Yale ace on loan to Columbia as a Navy 
V-12 trainee, capped a career of sparkling per- 
formances by covering 100 yards free style in 
0:49.4 for the 20-vard course to sujpass the great 
Johnny Weissmullers long-standing mark of 
0:49.8. The Balboa Bullet also holds the world 
record of 0:49.7 for a 25-yard pool. 

America’s more photogenic competitors once 
again were led by Miss Ann Curtis of San Fran- 
cisco. who better^ the women’s short-course time 
for 400 yards free style when she swam the dis- 
tance in 5:00.9 as against the previous American 
mark of 5:02.2. This attractive West Coast girl, 
who was named "Woman Athlete of the Year 
in 1944, retained six national free style crowns and 
shattered numerous other records during the year. 

In the Amateur Athletic Union (A.A.U.) in- 
door meet, the young free-style queen kept titles 
at 100, 220, and 440 yards to lead her Crystal 


Plunge companions to the team championship. 

Outdoors, Miss Curtis repeated in the lOO, 400, 
and 800 meter events to pace the Crystal Plunge 
mermaids to the team honors for that meet also. 
Marion Fontaco, another San Francisco girl, domi- 
nated the back stroke events, annexing laurels in 
both national AA.U. meets. Diving honors were 
divided, with Mrs. H. C. Morgan of San Francisco 
winning from the platform and springboard out- 
doors, while Miss Zoe Ann Olsen of Oakland, 
Calif., triumphed from the low and high boardis 
indoors. 

Keo Nakama of Ohio State was a consistent 
scorer among the men, the little Hawaiian annex- 
ing national senior outdoor titles at 200 and 400 
meters free style and the indoor crown at 440 
yards. Adolph Kiefer helped Bainbridge gain the 
A.A.U. indoor crown with victories in the 150-yard 
back stroke and the 300-vard medley. Jimmy 
McLone, the 14-year-old Akron, Ohio, boy who 
is hailed by many as the greatest distance swimmer 
of all time, continued his brilliant young career 
by capturing the 800 and 1,500 meter free style 
crowns as well as the distance laurels outdoors. 

Michigan State, the Central Collegiate Confer- 
ence ruler, added the A.A.U. outdoor crown to its 
collection. Ohio State took the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (N.C.A.A.) championship. 
Mert Church of Michigan, with victories in the 
50 and 100 yard free style contests; Seymour 
Schlanger of Ohio State, who took the 440 yard 
and 1,500 meter free-style races, and Hobart Bill- 
ingsley of Ohio State, who annexed both diving 
crowns were double winners in the N.C.A.A. 
meet. 

Army triumphed in the Eastern Intercollegiate 
League and Michigan retained its laurels in the 
Western Conference. 

Four high school marks fell during the year, 
Larry Larimore of Roosevelt High in Des Moines, 
Iowa, turning in the most sparkling feat when he 
returned a clocking of 1:01.9 for 100 yards breast 
stroke, not missing by much Hough’s world record 
of 1:00.6. Larimore also helped Roosevelt High 
establish two new schoolboy standards in medley 
relays. 

Brooklyn Technical High was returned cham- 
pion in New York Public Schools Athletic League 
competition. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

SWITZERLAND. A federated republic in west-central 
Europe. Area: 15,944 square miles. Population 
(June 1943 estimate): 4,343,000, compared with 
(1941 census) 4,265,703. Vital statistics for 1944 
(rate per 1,000): births 19.4, deaths 11.9, mar- 
riages 7.9, infant mortality ( deaths under one year 
per 1,000 live births) 42. Chief cities (1941 cen- 
sus): Bern (Berne), the capital, 130,331, Zurich 
336,395, Basel (Basle) 162,105, Geneva 124,431, 
Lausanne 92,541. St. Gallen 62,530, Wintemur 
58,883, Lucerne (Luzern) 54,716. 

Education and Religion. Education is compulsory, 
the school age varying in the several cantons. Pri- 
mary education is free. In 1942—43 there were 
443,167 students in primary schools, 73,387 stu- 
dents in secondary and lower middle schools, and 
11,785 students (1943-44) in the universities. Re- 
ligious aiflliations (1930 census): 2,230,303 Prot- 
estants, 1,666,350 Roman Catholics, and 17,973 
Jews. 

Production. Agricultural pursuits employ 20.8 
percent of the population. Twenty- two percent of 
the land area is unproductive. The main crops 
(1943; in metric tons) were: wheat 243,900, po- 
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tatoes 1,812,900, fruit 970,000, sugar beets, and 
vegetables. Livestock (1944): 1,497,436 cattle (in- 
cluding 817,123 cows), 599,521 pigs, 218,485 
goats, 209,075 sheep, and 147,339 horses. In 1944 
Qie output of milk totaled 546,190,000 U.S. gall. 

Minerals produced included salt, iron ore, alu- 
minum, and manganese. Manufactures of impor- 
tance include watches, clocks, machinery, textiles, 
electric equipment, chemicals, shoes, cheese, con- 
densed milk, etc. In 1943 a total of ^5,972 em- 
ployees were employed in the 9,082 factories. The 
output of peat in 1943 totaled 420,000 metric tons. 
In the some year the production of beer reached 
22 million gall. See below under Events, 

Fersign Trade. In 1945 imports were valued at 
1,225,000,000 Swiss francs (1,186,000,000 in 
1944); exports 1,474,000,000 Swiss francs (1,132,- 
000,000 in 1944). The main trading countries in 
prewar times were Germany, France, Italy, Great 
Britain, United States, and Argentina. A great deal 
of the trade with frontier countries in transit trade. 
See below under Trade Trends. 

Finance. Budget (1945): ordinary revenue 407,- 
500,000 franes, extraordinary revenue 385,000,000; 
ordinary expenditure 581,800,000 francs, extraordi- 
nary expenditure 1,825,000,000 francs. See below 
under Financial Situation. 

Government. The Constitution of 1874 provides a 
republican confederation of 22 cantons or States. 
The Federal Assembly consists of two chambers; 
one, the Council of States, is composed of 44 mem- 
bers — two from each canton; the other chamber, 
the National Council, has 187 members, all elected 
quadrennially by tlie obligatory vote of males who 
have attained 20 years of age. The Federal Council 
consists of seven members, all elected quadrennially 
by vote of the united chambers of the Federal As- 
sembly; by similar vote, but annually, arc chosen, 
from among the seven, a President of the Con- 
federation and a Vice President of the Federal 
Council. Each of the Federal Council’s seven mem- 
bers is assigned to the direction of one of the seven 
Federal administrative departments. During 1945 
the Pre.sident was Eduard von Steiger, a member 
of the Farmers, Workers, and Middle Class Party. 
President for 1946: Dr. Karl Kobelt of St. Gallen 
canton. Vice President for 1946: Dr. Philippe Etter. 

Events, 1945. Neutralitv. In a world-wide armed 
conflict a small neutral is ine\itably exposed to 
suspicion and pressure on all sides. Switzerland’s 
neutrality, however, is no ad hoc policy of oppor- 
tunism but one of the oldest historical traditions 
among nations. Dating back to the early 16th cen- 
tury, it has more ana more become the sine qua 
non of her existence, chiefly because of the ethni- 
cal composition of her population, which corn- 
rises marmnal groups of the three main linguistic 
odies of uie Continent, people speaking German, 
French or Italian. 

This neutrality has long been a factor in Euro- 
pean politics. It received its first oflBcial sanction 
at the hands of the great powers in the Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648, was solemnly confirmed and 
guaranteed in 1815 by the Congress of Vienna, 
embodied in the Swiss Constitution of 1848, and 
again guaranteed in 1920 by the Council of the 
League of Nations. Such recognition by the pow- 
ers, nowever, also constituted a great responsibil- 
ity, forcing Switzerland to maintain the largest 
army in the world in proportion to its population 
of 4 million citizens. Only such “bondea” neutral- 
ity had any prospect of commanding respect. It 
alone could insure each neighbor agatot a possible 
flank attack through Swiss territory. 

Danger of Invaalen. The threats and dangers of 


invasion during World War II were many and 
continuous. The 21^ million German-speaking Swiss 
constituted a powerful ideological provocation to 
annexation to the Third Reich. Always the Nazis 
interpreted the maintenance of democratic institu- 
tions in Switzerland as an alignment with the ene- 
mies of the Reich and a breach of neutrality, for 
which Goebbcls once held out prospects ot de- 
portation en mass to Sibena as soon as the U.S.S.R. 
was conquered. 

At the beginning of 1945 only the single-track 
Brenner railway remained to the Nazis as a link 
between Germany and Italy. A German attempt, 
however hopeless, to capture the St. Gotthard and 
Simplon lines by invading Switzerland and thus 
to draw into the general ruin the little southern 
neighbor who had proved so provokingly impervi- 
ous to totalitarian philosophy, was something the 
Swiss Army Command realistically reckoned with. 
But with the crossing of the Rhine by the Allied 
Armies and the occupation of southwestern Ger- 
many by French troups the last of a long chain 
of military threats to Switzerland had passed. 

PresBure from the AlHeB. However, tne decisive 
change in the military situation outside the Swiss 
borders merely brought about a shift of pressure 
from the German to the Allied side. The U.S.S R. 
fired the first gun in this pressure offensive. In 
1944 the U.S.S.R. had refused to participate in 
the Chicago Conference on international air com- 
munication, ostensibly because representatives of 
Switzerland had been invited. She accused Switz- 
erland of being a Nazi satellite in the same way 
in which the Nazis had accused her of being an 
ally of “the plntocratic-democratic-bolshevist war- 
mongers.” 

The poor entente between Switzerland and So- 
viet Russia dates back to 1918, when the Soviet 
representatives in Bern abused their diplomatic 
privileges to foment internal strife and to take a 
Iiand in the Swiss general strike. The Russian dip- 
lomats were then handed their passports and offi- 
cial relations ceased. Still, in 1941 a commercial 
treaty was negotiated between the two countries 
and remained in force for two months, until the 
outbreak of the war. Attempts on the part of 
Switzerland, following the snuo at the occasion of 
the Chicago Conference, to reestablish diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia were answered with 
a curt Russian refusal, which led to the resignation, 
in December 1944, of M. Pilet-Golaz, chief of the 
Swiss Political Department. 

Throughout 1945 the attitude of the U.S.S.R. 
constituted probably the most sour note in Swiss 
affairs. Nor was, perhaps, the su^icion quite un- 
founded that the detachments of the Red Army 
and groups of escaped Russian war prisoners from 
German prison camps that found their way across 
the Swiss border did so by way of fulfilling an 
official mission. Certain it is that the Russian in- 
ternees alone — ^some 9,000— chose to constitute 
themselves a problem. Tales of Swiss torture cham- 
bers for Russians issued from Moscow, thou^ the 
internment camps for the Russians were each un- 
der the direction of a Russian officer responsible 
to a Swiss officer and were visited and approved 
by the International Red Cross and by British dip- 
lomatic delegations. 

A few incidents did occur to aggravate the sit- 
uation. Two Russians were shot in 1944 by Swiss 
guards breaking up a fight between the internees 
who, when interfered witli, turned against the 
guards. In April 1945 a Russian attacked a Swiss 
civilian and cut off his nose, the victim immedi- 
ately after taking Iiis own life. Another Swiss civil- 
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ian who was attacked died of his wounds. After 
the taking of the German captal by the Russians, 
Swiss residents of Berlin, including diplomatic 
personnel, were transported to the U.S.S.R. ^*in 
reprisal.’* Not till the close of the year, after the 
mutual repatriation of the Russians and the Swiss, 
did the tension cease. 

Pressure exerted on Switzerland by the other 
Allies had its causes in economic a£Fairs. Switzer- 
land is one of the most highly industrialized coun- 
tries in the world, noim^ly only one-third self- 
su£Bcient and two-thirds dep6naent on interna- 
tional exchange of goods, yet land-locked and 
without industrial raw materials. Her only prim^ 
asset is hydroelectric power. Neutrality and politi- 
cal independence under such circumstances easily 
become problematical. Ever since the beginning 
of the industrial era Germany had been Switzer- 
land’s chief source of raw materials as well as the 
chief export market. With the rise of Hitler the 
two countries found themselves at opposite poles 
of the ideological scale. 

Swiss diplomacy nevertheless succeeded in mak- 
ing the Third Reich supply her steel, coal, and 
other vital materials. Incredible as it may sound, 
the whole equipment of the Swiss Army, designed 
in the first line as a defense against Germany, was 
made of German metal. Switzerland was the only 
neighbor of the Nazis that succeeded in keeping 
them out of her borders. Two reasons why her 
nominal independence was saved were: (1) the 
strength of her defenses which would have made 
the price of conquest excessively high, (2) the 
fact that Swiss industries and railways, if left in- 
tact, were more serviceable to the Germans than 
another neighbor ruined by conquest. In return 
for being left alone and supplied with small 
amounts of coal and steel, Switzerland, completely 
surrounded by Axis powers since 1941, was obliged 
to furnish manufactured articles, chiefly machine 
parts, instruments and electricity. 

Not before the end of 1944, when the course 
of events had definitely turned in their favor, did 
the Alhes protest against this Swiss-German ex- 
change. Their demands that Switzerland cease all 
traffic with Germany and stop the flow of coal to 
Italy over her railway lines could not at once be 
met. (1) Because this commerce was regulated 
by treaties, some of them, like the Gotthard Treaty 
concerning rail communications between Germany 
and Italy, antedating the war by many years, and 
Switzerland refused to regard treaty obligations 
as "scraps of paper.” (2) Because a unilateral 
break would have meant an abandonment of her 
constitutional neutrality. (3) Because the Allies 
were neither willing nor in a position to supply 
Switzerland with any of the badly needed goods 
hitherto obtained from Germany. 

The connection between this Swiss stand and 
the more or less simultaneous bombing of Swiss 
railway lines at Schaffhausen, Basel and Zurich bv 
American bombers is not clear at this date. A fresh 
start in negotiations became possible chiefly 
through the unexpectedly rapid collapse of the 
German front east of the Rhine and the failure 
of Germany to fulfil her contracts of delivery. An 
Allied Commission composed of Mr. Laughlin 
Currie of the Economic Division of the U.S. State 
Department, Mr. Dingle Foot and M. Chagu4raud 
was despatched to Bern. On March 8 an agree- 
ment was signed, on the basis of which Switzerland 
began to supply the Allied forces with instruments 
and was permitted to resume a trickle of overseas 
imports and exports through Spanish and Portu- 
guese ports. 


Garmon Astofi In Swifzar/ond. The one real dififi- 
culty encountered was the question of the German 
assets in Switzerland, which the Allies claimed 
were theirs by right of conquest. Tlie issue was 
confused by Allied propaganda concerning the 
alleged billions looted bv the top-rankinff Nazis 
that were safely protected by Swiss neutrality and 
Swiss banking secrecy, and obscured by this quasi- 
sacred old Swiss institution of the Bankgeheimnis, 
which ^aranteed everybody, citizen and non- 
citizen alike, immunity even against governmental 
curiosity as to the amount of nis financial assets. 

However, on the understanding that she would 
brook no interference with her national sover- 
eignty, Switzerland showed herself willing to put 
all her cards before the Allies. Special legislation 
was necessary to lift banking secrecy. All foreim 
assets (save those of Allied — but not Axis-diplo- 
matic personnel) were blocked and a comprehen- 
sive census of them ordered. Members of Allied 
Legations in Bern had at all time access to these 
documents and records. The results were published 
in December.* Purely German assets turned out to 
be only about half of what they had been esti- 
mated. The problem of expropnating them, how- 
ever, still remained. Neither under Swiss law nor 
under international law does there appear to be 
any basis for such procedure. 

The Swiss claim priority on all German assets 
in their country up to the amount of tlie total 
German debt to them, which is estimated at 973,- 
000,000 francs, or almost as much as all German 
assets in Switzerland A large part of these debts 
antedates the Nazi repme, having been contracted 
by German municipalities and otner public corpo- 
rations under the Weimar Repubhc. Another part, 
perhaps not inconspicuous, represents assets of 
wealthy refugees. The international press has 
seized upon the supposedly fantastic German cash 
accumulations in Switzerland under the pretext 
that they form the germ of a new world- wide Nazi 
underground movement. The Swiss feel that the 
Allied claims on these assets lack every legal and 
moral basis. They feel justified in askmg why such 
pressure is exerted only against a small nation but 
not a large one like the Argentine. 

Financial Situation, The economic situation in 
Switzerland during 1945 cannot of course be re- 
garded except in connection with the war, pro- 
foimdly affected as it was, first by the Nazi hegem- 
ony in Europe and then by the Allied victory. The 
total cost of military defense is figured at 9,285 
million francs, which raised the indebtedness of 
the Swiss Confederation from about 1.5 to 6.7 
billion, a net of 342 percent. This, however, is all 
intern^ indebtedness. Switzerland has no foreign 


■ The exact flfures are : 

1) Assets of persons other than Swiss domiciled in 
Germany. 371,000,000 Swiss francs. 

2) Assets of persons other than Swiss domiciled in 
Austria. 41,000,000 francs. 

B) Assets of persons other than Swiss domiciled in 
other territories of the former Greater Reich 7,000,000 
francs. 

4 ) Assets of German nationals domiciled in Switzer- 
land* 234,000,000 francs. 

5) Assets of German nationals domiciled in countries 
other than Germany, Switzerland, and German -occupied 
territories' 79,000,000 francs. 

Total. 752,000,000 francs. 

Other foreign assets in Switzerland comprise the follow- 
ing groups and amounts. 

1) Assets of persons domiciled in what used to be 
Greater Germany: 90,000,000 francs. 

2) Assets of persons other than Swiss and German 
domiciled in Switzerland: 1,120,000,000 francs. 

8) Assets of Germans domiciled in countries other 
than Switzerland and Germany. 25,000,000 francs. 

Total: 235,000,000 francs. 

(1 Swiss franc == U.S.$0.23) 
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debts. The position o£ tlie Swiss franc, therefore, 
has remained strong. 

Gold reserves of the Banque Nationale Suisse 
between 1938 and 1944 increased from 2.9 to 4.6 
billions, largely because of the reconversion of 
dollar assets (blocked June 14, 1941) into gold, 
physically deposited in the United States, as well 
as because of the repatriation, for lack of trade, of 
other Swiss assets abroad. During the same period 
the total assets of all Swiss banks increased by 
1.800 million francs, largely for tlie reasons given 
above. This, however, represents only one-third of 
a corresponding increase during World War I and, 
in spite of the frequent large government loans 
necessitated by war mobilization, is opposed by 
a decrease in tne annual banking turnover between 
1938 and 1944 of 27 percent. These fibres also 
contradict the theory that Switzerland became 
the refuge for large amounts of Axis capital during 
the war. 

Tradm Trendt. Three times as many persons are 
normally employed in Swiss industries working 
for export as there are in agriculture. Most of this 
export market vanished in 1941 with the Allied 
blockade and the German counter-blockade. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1945 imports amounted to 
only one-seventh of normal and reflect the world- 
wide scarcity of foods, raw materials and tonnage. 
Exports during the same period of about half of 
normal, while bringing about the exceptional fea- 
ture of a favorable trade balance (usually cor- 
rected, tliough, by “invisible” exports and tourists) 
seriously threaten the exhaustion of the remaining 
small stockpiles of raw materials, chiefly coal ana 
iron. Trade with Germany, normaUy making up 
31 percent of the total import-export volume, has 
practically stopped. On the other hand, trade with 
France and Italy shows signs of revival. The Ar- 

entine, Brazil, tlie United States and Canada 

ave advanced to first positions as suppliers, and 
of the modest export remaining, the United States 
alone during the first half of 1945 has absorbed 
one-third. 

Agricultural Development, etc. Though Switzerland 
miraculously escaped being pressed into the war, 
she was forced to live for a number of years on 
her own substance, a diflBcult feat considering that 
normally she was self-sufficient for barely four 
months out of twelve as regards food supplies. An 
intensive agrarian program succeeded by 1945 in 
doubling the prewar productive area of 444,780 
acres, in raising to 60 percent of normal the coun- 
try's food needs and achieving a meager subsist- 
ence minimum of bread grains, potatoes, fruits, 
and fodder, but leaving a very acute shortage of 
fresh green vegetables, butter, eggs, and meat. 

Nevertheless, through the International Red 
Cross and other organizations, Switzerland is con- 
tributing a share more liberal than would have 
been allotted to her had she become a member 
of UNRRA for the relief of war victims. Small ad- 
ditional quantities of foodstuffs could during the 
war and can again now be imported from South 
America in Switzerland's own merchant fleet, but 
most of the available tonnage was and still is re- 
served for more important imports, among which 
coal ranks first. 

Indutirial Trends. In the order of importance met- 
allurgy. textiles, food products, watches, footwear 
and pharmaceutical products rank first among 
Switzerland's industries and occupy about 42 per- 
cent of her normal working population. All these 
depend on free access to foreign raw materials and 
foreign export markets. In spite of the drastic cur- 
tailment of industrial production by the war, un- 


employment was so far avoided, mainly because of 
the heavy war mobilization, the partial shift from 
industry to agriculture and, since the end of the 
war, thanks to the ready markets for such manu- 
factured products as could be supplied with the 
available raw materials. 

James Peter Zollinger. 

SYRIA AND LEBANON. Two Arab republics, also 
known as the Levant States, on the east coast of the 
Mediterranean between Turkey and Palestine. The 
mandate over them was conferred on France by the 
Lea^e of Nations on July 24, 1922. Their inde- 
pendence has been proclaimed on several occasions 
since 1941, and had become nearly complete by 
the end of 1945. The area of Syria and Lebanon 
together is about 57,900 square miles. Damascus 
is the capital of Syria, and Beirut of Lebanon. 

Government. For the prewar political status of 
Syria and Lebanon under French mandate see the 
Year Book for 1941, p. 638. For political develop- 
ments since 1941 see the Year Books for 1942 
et. seq., especially that for 1944, pp. 608-09. Each 
country is now generally reco^ized as an inde- 
endent republic with its own constitution. Each 
as a President and a Parliament. Following the 
agreement of Dec. 27, 1943, between the French 
Committee of National Liberation and the two re- 
publics, there took place a gradual transfer of 
certain powers and functions from the former to the 
latter. This process was speeded up by the events 
of 1945 (see below) and was expected to be com- 
pleted in 1946. 

Events, 1945. The year was one of the most agi- 
tated in the historv of the Levant States. The 
promise of independence made by the French au- 
thorities in 1941, and renewed in 1943, still seemed 
to the Lebanese and Syrians to have been only 
partially fulfilled by the beginning of 1945. They 
therefore decided to settle the question once and 
for all, choosing a moment when the military and 
political prestige of France was still in eclipse. 

In Tanuaiy the heads of both republics stated 
that they wished to negotiate with France only as 
part of a general agreement with the Allied Powers. 
They also demanded control over the “troupes 
speciales” — the armed forces raised by the French 
from among the inhabitants of Syria and Lebanon 
and used by them for police purposes in those 
countries. During the time that General Sir Edward 
Spears was tlie British representative in Syria 
earlier in the war he lent a sympathetic ear to such 
demands. However, the British Government was 
now pursuing a policy of not stirring up trouble or 
irritating France as long as the war continued in 
Europe and the Far East. Nevertheless the de 
Gaulle regime was very suspicious of the British. 
Indeed, on Feb. 2 the French Council of Ministers 
accused Britain of plotting against French interests 
in the Middle East and declared that France would 
“defend her prerogatives in Swia and maintain 
order.” Instructions to that effect were sent to 
General Beynet, French Delegate-General in the 
Levant. 

The Lebanese Minister to Great Britain, Camille 
Chamoun, declared in a formal statement on Feb. 
5 that neither his government nor that of Syria 
would accept the “preponderant position” desired 
by France in their countries. The Syrian and 
Lebanese Governments backed up their demands 
that the French turn over the special troops by in- 
serting military items in their budgets ( £ 15,000,- 
000 for Syria, and £5,000,000 for Lebanon). In 
mid-February the two Levant governments asked 
the Yalta Conference to use its good offices in order 
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to effect a setdezneot between them and France. 
Nothing came of this, though Prime Minister 
Churchill consented during his Cairo visit to dis- 
cuss matters with President Shukri Bey el Kuwatly 
of S^a. 

The Syrian Chamber voted on Feb. 26 to declare 
war against Germany and Japan; Lebanon on the 
27th. Both governments took this step in order to 
be admitted to the San Francisco Conference, and 
were consequently distressed when invitations were 
not forthcoming. Eventually, however, the difficulty 
was straightened out, the two countries were in- 
vited, and on Apr. 12 their representatives signed 
the United Nations Declaration in Washington. 

By mid-May tlie situation in both countries had 
become decidedly menacing for the French. Dem- 
onstrations and strikes were held in protest over the 
failure to obtain local control of the special troops. 
Feeling also ran high over the continued presence 
of French troops, although as a matter of fact there 
were relatively few in the country — fewer in num- 
ber, probably, than the British forces there. Yet 
when a smau contingent of less tlian 1,000 new 
French troops were sent to Syria, reportedly as re- 
placements, the lid blew off. On May 21 Syria and 
Lebanon jointly asserted their full independence by 
bre^ng off negotiations with the French, whom 
they charged with trying to retain air and naval 
bases as well as certain other military facilities. On 
tlie following day the Syrian Government demanded 
that the French withdraw their troops from the 
country and began to call its citizens into the Na- 
tional Guard. Chi the 27th there was serious fight- 
ing in Aleppo and Hama while sandbags were 
thrown up in Damascus. Syrians began to desert 
from the French forces in ever-increasing nimibers. 
Fij^ting spread throughout the country during the 
following days, culminating in a French artillery 
attack on Damascus that killed and wounded sev- 
eral hundred civilians. 

On May 30 Foreign Minister Eden was forced to 
admit in Commons tliat the situation “had greatly 
deteriorated” and that the British Government was 

S lanning to take definite action. On the following 
ay Prime Minister Churchill sent a peremptory 
note to General de Gaulle informing him that the 
Commander of the British forces in the Middle 
East had been ordered “to intervene to prevent a 
further effusion of blood in the interests of the 
whole Middle East which involves communications 
for war against Japan.” He insisted that the French 
authorities immeoiately issue a cease fire order to 
dieir troops and withdraw them at once to their 
barracks. After this had been done, he declared, it 
would be possible to begin three-way talks (in- 
cluding the United States) in London. Naturally 
this virtual ultimatum stunned the French, par- 
ticularly as it was made plain to them that the 
United States backed up the British position. On 
the second of June the Russians also intervened by 
sending notes to the other four principal Allied 
Powers suggesting the wisdom of timely action “to 
settle the conflict peacefully.” By then British 
troops had restored order in Damascus after having 
conj^ed French troops to their barracks. The 
French commander. General Oliva-Roget. proved 
to be uncooperative and was relieved of his com- 
mand at Britain’s request. 

Naturally a person of General de Gaulle’s char- 
acter reacted very strongly against the Churchill 
statement of May 31. At a press conference on 
June 2 he declared that he had already given the 
cease fire order before Churchill’s communication 
had been received, and &at in any case it could 
not “change the situation.” He placed the blame 


for the Syrian trouble squarely on the British. He 
refused to admit that he or that any French Govern- 
ment had made any mistake, and asserted tiiat the 
French people were solidly behind him. In general 
the tone of his interview was sarcastic and nighly 
critical of the British. Such remarks were hardly 
calculated to smooth relations between the two 
powers. In reality, however, the British could afford 
to take a somewhat tolerant view of the situation 
since they were in military control of the Levant. 
Indeed their troops served to protect the French 
forces from further attack by the infuriated Syrians. 
On June 5 Mr. Churchill denied de Gaulle’s charge 
that Britain had incited the troubles in Syria. The 
cause of these, he held, was the provocative acts 
of the French authorities. The hatred which the 
French had aroused against themselves in Syria was 
indicated on June 6 when President Kuwatly as- 
serted that his countrymen would never tolerate 
the return of the French. Even French newspapers 
were excluded from the country. Meanwhile both 
Generals Oliva-Roget ( who by June 7 was in Paris ) 
and Beynet (still in Beirut; declared they had 
definite proof that the British had not only en- 
couraged the uprising through agent provocateius, 
but that they had actually armed the insurgents. 
By way of reply to these and other insinuations an 
official British statement of June 22 announced 
that Britain’s only motive in intervening had been 
to keep the Middle East quiet as long as the war 
continued in the Far East. Any designs on French 
territory were explicitly repudiated. 

The restoration of order was fairly general by 
the middle of June despite isolated outbreaks here 
and there. On July 1 the Syrian Government stated 
that the country was quiet, but that the fighting had 
cost 593 killed and 1,972 wounded. 

Despite General de Gaulle’s somewhat unbend- 
ing attitude, early July saw the French preparing 
to give up what little authority remained to them 
in the Levant. On July 7 they announced that 
within forty-five days control over the remaining 
“troupes speciales,” said to number in the neighbor- 
hood of 30,000, would be turned over to the gov- 
ernments of the two republics. These forces would 
thereupon become the nucleus of the new Syrian 
and Lebanese Armies. However, the few French 
troops still stationed in the Levant, estimated at 
around 5,000, were to remain for the time being in 
Lebanon. On Aug. 7, two weeks ahead of tlie date 
originally set, the “troupes speciales” were trans- 
ferred, as promised, witliout any further incidents. 

During the latter part of the summer and early 
fall there were several cabinet crises in Syria and 
Lebanon which, however, did not appear to have 
any deep significance as far as the external affairs 
of those two countries were concerned. Both gov- 
ernments were active in supporting the Arab 
Lea^e in its diplomatic efforts to prevent further 
Jewish immigration into Palestine (see Pales- 
tine; Pan A^b Affairs). 

Meanwhile there still remained the problem of 
what to do with the French and Britisn troops In 
the two countries. In order to regulate this situation 
Britein and France signed a pact on Dec. 13 by 
which they a^eed to evacuate their troops from 
Syria and Lebanon; to consult and to give each 
other mutual support in all Middle East questions; 
and to confirm the independence of the two Levant 
States. As a matter of fact there were only a few 
French troops left in either Syria or Lebanon. The 
latter were to be evacuated when the UNO was 
in a position to guarantee the security of that coun- 
try, a stipulation to which the Lebanese objected 
strenuously. The actual task of working out the 
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modus operandi of evacuation was left to the 
British and French military authorities on the spot. 
They becan their meetings at Beirut on Dec. 21 and 
were stiU negotiating at the close of the year. 
Meanwhile the French officials in Lebanon had 
turned over to local officials the control of customs, 
radio, railways, and the other last vestiges of 
French authority. 

Choracurbtict. The population of Syria in 1943 
was 2,860,411, and of Lebanon, 1,047,745. The 
principal cities, witli their estimated populations 
are: Damascus, 275,000; Aleppo, 265,000; and 
Beirut, 250,000. The population of Syria, and more 
particularly of Lebanon, is far from homogeneous, 
either racially or religiously. Although Arabic is the 
official language and is spoken by the majority of 
the inhabitants, there are important minorities of 
Armenians, Circassians, Jews, Turks, Turkomans, 
Kurds and others, including Emopeans. 

In Syria the majority is Moslem, mostly Sunni. 
In Lebanon the Cnristians constitute from 55 per 
cent to 60 per cent of the population, but are 
divided among themselves into vanous sects of 
which the Maronites, Greek Orthodox, Greek Cath- 
olics (Uniates), Armenians and Melkites are the 
most important numerically ( in tlie order named ) . 
TTiesc and otlier denominations are also found in 
smaller numbers in Syria. Each of these churches 
has its own ecclesiastical organization and hier- 
archy. Altogether the racial and religious mosaic 
of which the two republics consist is a fruitful 
source of political complications, bodi domestic 
and foreign. 

Education is provided by both government and 
private schools. The latter are sponsored by the 
various religious communities and by foreign mis- 
sionary and cultural organizations. In Lebanon the 
Christian schools far outnumber those operated by 
tlie Stale and the Moslems. The contrary is true in 
Syria. At Beirut there is the American University 
and the French Catliolic University de St. Joseph, 
each offering a ^'aried curriculum. Higher educa- 
tion in Syria is provided by the Arab University at 
Damascus. 

Tht Country and Its Economy. Lebanon is a small 
country consisting of a narrow coastal plain and 
the Lebanon range which rises immediately behind 
it. There is little room for agriculture except in 
small tracts, many of which are terraced. However, 
rainfall is more plentiful here than in the interior. 
The central valley of Syria is fertile and relatively 
well watered. But east of the Anti-Lebanon Moun- 
tains the desert begins, and here nomadic pasturing 
and oasis culture are the rule. Little of the ori^nal 
forest cover remains on the mountains of either 
country, tlie famous Cedars of Lebanon being all 
but extinct. 

The principal products of the soil, and their 
estimated output for both countries in 1943 were: 
wheat, 624,280 metric tons; barley, 330,485 metric 
tons; grapes, 292,622 metric tons; olives, 134,339 
metric tons; figs, 54,178 metric tons; sorghum, 44,- 
246 metric tons. Fibres for the same year showed 

2.492.000 sheep, 1,573,000 goats. 490,000 horses, 

287.000 donkeys and 54,000 camels. 

Few minerals are exploited, and these in small 
quantities. Further geological exploration may re- 
veal resources not now Imown. Factories are few 
and on a small scale, but political independence 
will very likely lead to increased industrialization. 
One of the pipelines from the Kirkuk oil field ter- 
minates at Tripoli in the Lebanese Republic. 

Foreign trade figures for 1943 gave imports a 
value of 246,171,000 Syrian Pounds and exports 
as worth 168,065,000 Syrian Pounds. The two prin- 


cipal ports, botli in Lebanon, are Beirut and Tripoli. 
There are over 1,000 miles of railroad, including the 
Syrian segment of the Istanbul-Baghdad line, the 
Aleppo-Damascus line, the Homs-Tripoli-Beirut- 
Haiia line (completed diuing the recent war) and 
the narrow gage Mecca railway running south 
from Damascus to Trans-Jordan. Beirut and Da- 
mascus are connected by a narrow-gage, partly 
cog-wheel line, but the highway now carries much 
of the traffic between these points. Several of the 
great inter-contmental airlines pass through Syria. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

TANGIER. An internationalized district in northwest- 
ern Morocco diagonally across the Strait of Gibral- 
tar from the British fortress. Area, 225 square 
miles, and population (1941), about 100,000 ( 36,- 
500 native Moslems^ 16,500 Europeans and 7,000 
native Jews). Over half the population dwells in 
the city of Tangier. 

Tangier forms part of the Empire of Morocco, 
the Sultan being represented there by a Mendoub. 
For a description of the regime set up by the Tan- 
gier Convention of Dec. 18, 1923, as amended on 
July 25, 1928, see Year Book for 1941, p. 729. 
Tins international government was overthrown on 
June 14, 1940, when troops from Spanish Morocco 
occupied the ^ne, ostensibly to guarantee its neu- 
trality. For further details see Year Book for 1944, 
p. 610. The official languages in the Tangier Zone 
are French, Spanish, and Arabic. The education of 
the native Moslems is left largely to die Koranic 
schools, tliough both the French and Spanish au- 
thorities maintain several educational institutions, 
to some of which natives are admitted. 

The Tangier Zone has very little agricultural 
production and must import much of its food. 
Through its port, however, passes a considerable 
transit commerce, much of which is carried over 
die railway to Fez and odier points in the French 
Zone. As a rule imports exceed exports in a ratio 
of eight or more to one. 

Events, 1945. The victory of the Allies in Europe 
inevitably meant that an end would be put to the 
illegal occupation of the Tangier International 
Zone by the Franco regime. Early in June Spain 
indicated her wiUinmess to negotiate the matter. 
After prehminary discussions during this same 
month, the governments of Great Britain, the Unit- 
ed States and France decided to send delegates to 
a conference m Paris at wliich the status of Tan- 
gier would be decided without consulting Madrid. 
Representatives of these three Powers met at the 
Quai d’Orsay on July 2, only to be faced with a 
Soviet demand that Russia too be admitted. As 
a result of this request the conference was post- 
poned temporarily. 

The Soviet Government cited Russia's long-time 
interest in Tangier, as evidenced by her participa- 
tion in the Algeciras Conference of 1906. It mso 
pointed out that if Russia was not a signatory of 
the Tangier Convention of 1923, neither was the 
United States, which was nevertheless represented 
at the conference in Paris. The American delega- 
tion indicated that it had no objection to Russian 
participation; the French were known not to be 
opposed to it; but the British chose to delay until 
the question could be discussed at the forthcom^g 
Big Three Conference at Berlin. Meanwhile the 
Bntish elections resulted in the overturn of the 
Churchill Government and the installation of the 
Labor Party in power. By the end of July it was 
known that a Russian representative would be ad- 
mitted to the conference when it resumed on Aug. 
8. Finally, after another postponement to allow the 
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new Labor Government in Britain to get oriented, 
the conference reconvened on Aug. 10. 

On Aug. 31 the representatives of the four Pow- 
ers si^ed a preliminaty agreement, which was 
described in a communique issued on Sept. 4 as 
follows: "According to the terms of these resolu- 
tions, the Spanish Government will be called upon 
to evacuate the Tangier zone; the sovereign rights 
of His Majesty, the Sultan, in the zone will be 
reestablished; the international administration will 
be restored on the basis of the Convention of 1923, 
modified in 1928; the United States of America 
and the U.S.S.R. are invited to collaborate in the 
administration; the regime thus established will 
be provisional and will remain in force until the 
conclusion of a new convention between the Pow- 
ers signatories of the Act of Algeciras; and, finally, 
an international conference o{ the Powers signa- 
tories of the Act of Algeciras will be subsequently 
convoked in order to examine the changes in the 
Tangier statute that may be proposed by any of 
these Powers." 

The last of the Spanish troops left the Interna- 
tional Zone on Sept. 6. A diplomafac protest from 
Madrid to London got a chilly reception, and on 
Oct. 11 the Mendoub, the official delegate of the 
Sultan of Morocco, returned to Tangier aboard a 
French cruiser after five years of exile. The new 
international regime was installed with a Portu- 
guese Admiral as the chief administrator. The 
Committee of Control for the International Zone 
was to include representatives of France, Britain, 
the United States, Portugal, Spain, Belgium, Rus- 
sia, and the Netherlands. This temporary arrange- 
ment was supposed to be superseded by a more 
permanent one, to be fixed by a conference called 
in 1946, to which Spain would be admitted only 
if the Franco regime had been ousted by then. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

TARIFF COMMISSION, U.S. An independent nonparti- 
san agency of the U.S. Government, created in 
1916, which investigates and reports upon tariff 
matters. It also handles cases of unfair practices m 
import trade. The Committee makes such investi- 
gations and reports and furnishes such infonnation 
as may be required by the President, the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the Senate Finance 
Committee, or either branch of Congress. The 
work of the Commission falls into two groups, gen- 
eral administration and auxiliary services imder the 
Secretary, and professional, scientific, and techni- 
cal work under the Planning and Reviewing Com- 
mittee. The war agencies called upon the Commis- 
sion for assistance in determining many matters 
relating to the economic aspects of the war effort. 
Chairman: Oscar B. Ryder. 

TAXATION. Congress enacted two major revenue 
laws during 1945. The first of these, the Tax Ad- 
justment Act of 1945, became law July 31, 1945. 
The Revenue Act of 1945 went into effect Novem- 
ber 8, 1945. 

The Tax Adjustment Act, enacted while the war 
with Japan was still going on, was designed to pro- 
vide additional cash to ousiness for reconversion 
requirements, rather than to reduce the tax load. 
This was accomplished through four major pro- 
visions, as follows: 

1. The postwar credit of 10 percent of excess 
profits taxes paid could be taken currently by 
corporations with respect to such taxes due for 
1944 and subsequent years. This was tantamount 
to reducing the excess profits tax rate from 95 per 
cent to 851i percent for the years 1944 and 1945. 


2. Postwar excess profits tax refund bonds pre- 
viously issued to corporations could be cashed by 
them on or after January 1, 1946, instead of wait- 
ing for the more distant maturities originally speci- 
fied in the law. 

3. Refunds due corporations on account of 
carrybacks of net operating losses and of unused 
excess profits tax credits could be secured more 
speedily. In the first place, corporations expecting 
credits on account of carrybacks are authorized to 
apply for an extension of the time for payment of 
taxes otherwise due in any taxable year ending 
after September 30, 1945. Secondly, application 
may be filed for a tentative carryback adjustment 
along with the return for the year in which the 
operating losses or unused excess profits tax credit 
is realized. 

4. Corporations are authorized to apply for an 
immediate tentative adjustment of taxes on ac- 
count of final amortization of defense facilities due 
to the cessation of hostihties. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue is required to dispose of such 
applications within 90 days. 

This law also increased the specific exemption 
under the excess profits tax from $10,000 to 
$25,000, to aid smaller companies, beginning in 
1946. However, since the excess profits tax was 
subsequently repealed, this reduction did not go 
into operation. 

It has been officially estimated that the Tax Ad- 
justment Act would increase corporation cash re- 
sources by some $2,500,000,000, and would reduce 
current tax liabilities by some $2,000,000,000. Thus, 
almost $5,000,000,000 of additional cash resources 
would become available to finance reconversion. 

Th* Revenue Act of 1945. Immediately after V-J 
Day, Congress went to work on a bill to grant some 
tax relief to corporate and individual taxpayers in 
1946. While it was recognized that Federal ex- 
penditures would remain at a high level, it was 
felt that some reduction was justified because out- 
lays would be contracted steadily as Government 
purchases of war materials and supplies were halted 
and milhons of men were discnarged from the 
armed forces. Minor differences developed between 
the Treasury, the House and the Senate as to the 
contents of the bill, but the measure as finally 
passed was regarded as final with regard to cor- 
porate tax rates, while more extended consideration 
of individual tax rehef was scheduled for 1946. 

The excess profits tax was repealed outright as 
of December 31, 1945. However, to protect cor- 
porations that face heavy reconversion expenses 
or losses in 1946, the carryback of unused excess 
profits credit will continue through 1946. The 
Senate Finance Committee, in its report on the 
bill, pointed out that "there is danger that the 
operation of the unused excess profits credit carrv- 
back provision, particularly in 1946, may make 
possible certain abuses . . . your committee will 
give further consideration to the necessity or de- 
sirability of retroactive legislation in this connec- 
tion." The law also reduces corporate surtaxes 
from 16 to 14 percent, thus reducing the combined 
normal and surtax rate on corporate income from 
40 to 38 percent. This is designed to give some 
measure or relief to the 90 percent of aU corpora- 
tions that did not pay excess profits tax. Smadler 
corporations received somewhat greater relief, since 
the surtax rate is made 6 percent on the first 
$25,000 of surtax net income of corporations, 22 
percent on the next $25,000, and 14 percent on 
the entire net income if it exceeds $50,000. 

The new revenue law repeals the capital stock 
tax and the declared value excess profits tax, long 
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regarded as mere nuisance levies by corporations. 
The first of these taxes was repealed for years 
ending after June 30, 1945 ana the second for 
years ending uter June 30, 1946. 

The Treasury estimated that these changes in 
corporate taxation would result in a net reduction 
of $3,140,000,000 in taxes collected from coipora- 
tions during tJie calendar year 1946. It should be 
recognized that the repeal of the excess profits tax 
would tend to increase normal and surtax collec- 
tions, since corporate income formerly taxed as 
excess profits will now become taxable at the 
normal and surtax rates. During the four years 
1942-45 in which the excess profits tax was in 
effect, the yield aggregated $27,000,000,000 in 
revenue, or almost one-fourth of total Federal tax 
collections. 

The War Contracts Renegotiation Act, which 
was regarded as a supplement to the excess profits 
tax, was extended from June 30 to Dec. 31 by act 
of Coneress. Total sums recaptured by the Treasury 
through contract renegotiation during the four 
years that this legislation was in effect were esti- 
mated at almost $7,000,000,000, but most of this 
saving was offset by reduced tax collections re- 
sulting from the deduction of renegotiation refunds 
from taxable income. 

Substantial tax relief is accorded also to in- 
dividual taxpayers. The exemption of $500 for the 
spouse and each dependent hitherto allowed in 
computing the individual surtax will now be al- 
lowed in computing the 3 per cent individual 
norma] tax. As a result, an estimated 12,000,000 
persons in the low-income brackets will be relieved 
from paying income tax beginning with the tax- 
able year 1946, although it does not affect their 
obligation to file returns. The statute still specifies 
that each individual whose gross income is $500 
or more must file a return, regardless of whether or 
not a tax is due. This law reduces by approximately 
one-fourth the total number of individuals subject 
to tax. Surtax rates are reduced by 3 percentage 
points in each bracket. For example, the 20 per- 
cent surtax is reduced to 17 per cent, the 22 per- 
cent surtax to 19 percent, etc. Relief is thus pro- 
vided to all individual taxpayers subject to the 
surtax. In addition, the new law provides an over- 
all reduction of 5 percent in the total amount of 
normal and surtax due for the calendar year 1946. 
As a result of this over-all reduction, relief will be 
relatively greater for large than for small incomes. 

Other provisions of the new revenue law ap- 
plicable to individual taxpayers reduces the maxi- 
mum normal and surtax rate applicable to any 
individual taxpayer from 90 to 85)i percent. 

In line with the lower personm income tax 
rates, witholding rates applicable to wages and 
salaries paid on and after January 1, 1946, are 
also reduced. On a salary of $200 monthly, for 
example, with one exemption, the witholding levy 
is reduced from $32.20 to $26.60. 

The new law liberalizes tax benefits to members 
of the armed services, providing for the exclusion 
from gross income of the entire service pay of en- 
listed personnel for taxable years be^nning after 

1940, and extending the $1,500 exclusion in the 
case of oflScers until the termination of the present 
war is proclaimed by the President. Commissioned 
personnel may defer taxes attributable to service 
pay for the years 1940-1946, and pay off the ac- 
cumulated tax due over a three-year period in 12 
quarterly installments. Similar deferment may be 
made of pre-service earned income for 1940 or 

1941, where the tax became payable after the tax- 
payers entry into the armed forces. 


The revenue law provides that the wartime ex- 
cise tax rates shall lapse six months after the date 
of termination of hostilities. Provision is made in the 
1945 Revenue Act for refunds of floor stock taxes 
on alcoholic beverages, and electric light bulbs at 
that time. The $5 use tax on motor vehicles and the 
$5-$200 tax on boats was repealed outright as of 
June 30, 1946. The Federal Social Security tax is 
to remain frozen at 1 per cent through 1946. 

Reductions in individual income tax collections 
and the repeal of the automobile use tax will re- 
duce Treasury revenues by $2,790,000,000 during 
tlie calendar year 1946, according to official esti- 
mates. 

Postwar Tax Planning. The end of the war centered 
attention to a greater extent upon immediate tax 
reduction, rather than long-range tax planning. 
The most significant new proposal for postwar tax 
reduction was that issuea by the Committee on 
Postwar Tax Policy headed by Roswell Magill, 
which issued a broad program for tax revision in 
August. This plan was desenbed as "A Tax Pro- 
gram for a Solvent America.” Its chief features 
are a single individual income tax beginning at 
15-20 percent, and reaching maximum rates of 
67-72 percent, designed to provide some 50 per- 
cent of total Federal revenues; elimination of double 
taxation of corporate income, and retention of the 
pay-as-you-go principle. A freezing of present cap- 
ital gains and losses rates for five years is propos^, 
to end uncertainty on this score. Withdrawal of 
the Federal Government from estate and gift taxes 
is urged, to leave this field to the States. A single 
tax rate for corporate income, preferably at the 
same rate as the initial rate on individual income, 
IS favored. 

In years when expenditures rise, a Federal re- 
tail sales tax of 5 percent is proposed, on the 
ground that as expenditures rise less palatable 
methods of taxation are required to provide the 
added revenue from a maximum nuinber of tax- 
payers. This policy would build public support for 
economy m Government Spending. 



Net Budgetary Receipts 

Future tax revision will depend largely upon 
the level of Federal expenditures. Government 
spending and tax collections both will reflect to a 
uu-ge extent the level of national income. Hence, 
future reductions in taxation may depend as much 
upon the state of business as upon fiscal policy. 
The extent of this dependence may be seen from 
the fact that the Committee on Postwar Tax Policy 
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suggests a 20 percent corporation and initial in- 
dividual income tax rate to raise $18»000,000,000 
of revenue if the national income is $140,000,000,- 
000, but a corporation tax rate of 40 percent and 
an individual rate of 22 i^rcent will be needed 
to raise the same amount of money with a national 
income of $115,000,000,000. 

Capitol Gains Taxation. Rising prices for securities 
and real estate brought forward proposals for dis- 
couraj^g speculation. Most significant of these 
was that presented to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in March by Chairman Marriner 
S. Eccles of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. Mr. Eccles proposed a special tax 
of 90 percent on capital gains derived from real 
estate, securities, and other coital assets acquired 
after January 1, 1945 and sold within two years. 
Thereafter, this special capital gains tax would 
decline by 10 percent or more annually, until it re- 
turns to the existing rate of 25 p^cent. Mr. Eccles 
contended that this tax would discourage specula- 
tion in homes, farms, stocks and business proper- 
ties, and so would supplement ceilings imposed by 
the Emergency Price Control Act upon other prices. 
He charged that “the most serious gap in the line 
of defense acainst inflationary forces is the capital 
gains loophole in the wartime tax structure.” 

Strong opposition was displayed in Congress to 
proposals for chandng capital gains rates, how- 
ever. Also, many feared that a punitive capital 
gains tax would defeat its own purpose, in that it 
would discourage the sale of capital assets as well 
as their purchase, and by diTdng up offerings 
could even accelerate price increases. 

With the refusal of Congress to give immediate 
consideration to modification of the capital gains 
tax, the President proposed in December that resi- 
dential property be brought under price ceiling 
controls, so as to check speculation and rising 
prices for such property through direct curbs. Legis- 
lation is required for such ceilings. 

Jules 1. Bogen. 

TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. An independent 
agency of the U.S. Government (formerly the U.S. 
Board of Tax Appeals, created by the Revenue Act 
of 1924). Its function is to determine, after hear- 
ing, whether there is a deficiency or an overpay- 
ment, where deficiencies have been determined by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in income, 
profits, estate, ^t, and unjust enrichment taxes, 
and personal hmding company surtaxes: to adjudi- 
cate controversies relating to excess profits on Navy 
contracts and Army aircraft contracts; and to re- 
view the action of the Commissioner in deficiency 
and refund cases founded on claims of abnormal- 
ities under excess profits and processing tax stat- 
utes. Presiding Judge: J. Edgar Murdock. 

TENNESSEE VAUEY AUTHORITY fTVA). A corporation 
created by Congress in 1933 to develop the Ten- 
nessee River System in the interest of navigation, 
control of floods, and the generation and disposi- 
tion of hydroelectric power. It conducts a program 
of water control and conservation, including fer- 
tilizer research. The TVA is constructing a system 
of dams ( q.v. ) which will provide a nine-foot nav- 
igable channel from the mouth of the river near 
Paducah, Ky., to Knoxville, Tenn., 648 river miles. 
The Tennessee basin includes parts of seven States, 
an area of 41,000 square miles with a population 
of about 3,000,000. See Waterways. 

The Corporation s power-producing system has 
an installed capacity dF 2,201,902 kilowatt. New 
capacity will bring die total to 2,265,902 in 1946. 


As of June 30, 1945, the corroration had con- 
tracts for sale of power at wholesale with 89 
municipalities, 3 counties, 46 cooperatives, and 3 
privately owned utility companies (in addition to 
contracts for purchase or interchange of power with 
19 private companies). These agencies (me private 
companies excluded) distribute power to more 
than 600,000 ultimate consumers under retail rates 
agreed upon with the Authority. The corporation 
had contracts for bulk sales of nrm and secondary 
power with 10 large industrial concerns. It is also 
providing power to 13 projects, plants, and bases 
of Federal agencies. 

During the fiscal year 1945 the Authority's 
power smes exceeded 10,000,000,000 kw-hr and its 
gross revenues from the sale of power were nearly 
$39,000,000. Chairman: David E. Lilienthal. 

TENNIS. The annual championships held at the 
West Side Tennis Club in September proved a 
highlight of the 1945 sports schedule, for the 
tournament was the first of national status to 
follow World War II. Although staged only a 
short while after the cessation of hostilities, the 
tourney in the colorful stadium of Forest Hills 
attracted a sprinkling of foreign stars and enough 
big-name players to make it one of the best in 
many years. 

Sgt. Frankie Parker of the Army Air Forces flew 
from Guam and successfully defended the singles 
title that he had won in 1944 after fifteen years 
of effort. Parker had taken part in no tournament 
lav last season prior to the nationals, but he had 
aa the benefit of workouts with Bobby Riggs 
and Don Budge, pro stars, in the Marianas and 
the champion gave a beautiful exhibition in the 
classic at Forest Hills. 

Billy Talbert of Wilmington, Del., the man who 
had given Parker such a close battle in the 1944 
final, was a heavy favorite to dethrone the title- 
holder. Talbert had won ten straight tourna- 
ments leading up to the nationals, victories in the 
U.S. clay-court, Delaware, Tri-state, Eastern. 
Seabright and Southampton events being listed 
amonc his achievements. 

Talbert earned the right to meet Parker when 
he eliminated Francisco Segura, Ecuador's gift 
to tennis, 7-5, 6-3, 6-4, in the semi-final round 
while the champion was taking tlie measure of 
Elwood T. Cooke of Boston, 6-1, 8-6, 7-5. The 
final provided plenty of action and the crowd of 
13,500 spectators saw the rivals battle for one 
hour and six minutes in the first set before Par- 
ker gained a 14-12 verdict. Then the titleholdcr, 
who refused to wilt in the face of Talbert's ter- 
rific service and driving, went on to triumph by 
6 - 1 , 6 - 2 . 

Parker won on his accuracy and beautiful back- 
hand passing shots that time and again trapped 
his foe. Talbert, who was handicapped by a pulled 
tendon in his left knee, seemed to tire quickly 
after the long opening stanza. 

The three-year reign of Miss Pauline Betz, 
Los Angeles, as women's national champion came 
to an end when the attractive coast star bowed by 
3-6, 8-6, 6-4, to Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Cooke, the 
tideholder in 1941 who had been out of compe- 
tition the previous season. The graceful Bostonian, 
who had vanquished Miss Betz at Rye and in the 
final of the clay-court championship earlier in 
the campaign, climaxed a great comeback with her 
victory at Forest Hills, Mrs. Cooke, who inci- 
dentally had beaten Miss Betz in the 1941 final, 
displayed a forehand and overhead game that 
proved too much for the energetic Californian. 
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Talbert gained some measure of satisfaction for 
his singles setback when he won the doubles 
crown with Lieut. Gardnar Mulloy, U. S. N. R., and 
kept the mixed doubles title with Miss Margaret Os- 
borne, San Francisco. Miss Osborne, a consistent 
singles winner on the coast and the season*s star 
in doubles, also retained her national doubles 
title with Miss Louise Brough, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., as her partner. 

Following tne blue-ribbon event at Forest Hills, 
Parker took singles honors in both the Pan-Ameri- 
can and Pacific southwest tournaments. Miss Mary 
Arnold of Los Angeles was a triple victor in the 
Pan-American, taking the women's singles, the 
doubles with Miss Dorothy Head, Alameda, Calif., 
and the mixed doubles with Armando Vego. 

J. Gilbert HaU, South Orange, N. T., kept his 
U. S. veterans' title and won doubles laurels with 
Sydney Adelstein, New York. Miss Barbara Wilkms. 
New Rochelle, N. Y., scored in the girls' national 
indoor event, when Shirley Fry, Akron, did 
not defend, but the Ohio miss kept her outdoor 
championship. The women's indoor title went to 
Mrs. Helen Pedersen Rihbany, New York. Little 
Connie Clifton of Rollins was victor in the women's 
intercollegiate while Segura, representing Miami 
U., won men's laurels for the third year in a row. 

The end of the war in Europe found tennis 
coming back into the sports picture abroad. The 
presence of many U.S. players gave spice to the 
tew tourneys that were held. Sgt. Charles E. Hare 
of Chicago and Pvt. Budge Patty of Hollywood 
were outstanding, while Lieut. E. G. Moylan of 
the U. S. Navy found enough time from his duties 
to win the championship of Ireland. 

Welby Van Horn, Atlanta, took U. S. pro singles 
honors although Frankie Kovacs, Oakland, Csuif., 
earned top ranking of the World's Professional 
Association. The world hard-court title was won by 
Bobby Riggs, Los Angeles ace. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

TERRITORIES AND ISLAND POSSESSIONS, Division of. 

The Division of the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior which administers the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. See the separate article 
on each. Director; Benjamin W. Thoron. 

TEXTILE FOUNDATION, Inc. A Foundation created in 
1930 witliin the U.S. Department of Commerce to 
conduct research for the benefit and development 
of the textile industry and its allied branches. 

Sixteen research associates are working in the 
laboratories of the Textile Foundation at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards on problems related to 
the war effort. These projects include investiga- 
tions related to clothing for aviators; clothing for 
jungle troops; water repellency treatments for 
military fabrics; deterioration of military fabrics 
through exposure to the elements as well as to vari- 
ous types of chemicals; influence of different types 
of fibers on the warmth and serviceability of blan- 
kets, underwear, and clothing; and shrink-proofing 
treatments for wool socks, underwear, etc. Chair- 
man: Franklin W. Hobbs. 

THEATER. Lamentably and, moreover, well-nigh in- 
credibly, most of die ills that, from the stand- 
point of dramatic art, had so afflicted the theater 
in 1944 recurred in 1945 in even more agpavated 
form, at least until near the close of the year. 
The war appeared to have drained off. In almost 
every direction, the various talents essential to 
this form of endeavor. The one perceptible dif- 
ference was that, particularly as the tall season 


progressed, the very low-grade plays seemed to 
linger less long — ^to effect more precipitate get^ 
aways, frequently within the wedc, occasionally 
after only the second performance. Audiences, 
more preponderantly in uniform than ever, had 
apparently gained in discrimination, which pos- 
sibly speaks well for the quality of entertainment 
that had been purveyed to the servicemen in the 
war zones. And again, as for several years past, 
items that stood out even moderately above the 

g eneral, run-of-the-mill level prospered as though 
ley had been given the full measure of critical 
approval instead of luke-warm receptions. So that, 
once more, we are dealing rather with the ex- 
ceptions than with the rule. 

Happily there were a few notable exceptions, 
and me very first play to open in New York in 
the new year was one of them — The Hasty Heart, 
a comedy by John Patrick with overtones of 
pathos expertly inblended. The scene was a war- 
time convalescent ward on the Assam-Burma 
front; the central figure a young Scotsman with, 
unknown to himself, an incurable malady leaving 
him only a few weeks to live. His ward-mates, 
warned in advance to keep the secret, outdo them- 
selves in clumsy efforts at kindness which at first 
fall on barren ground. The victim's brief life has 
been of the hard variety and he distrusts this un- 
accustomed benevolence, but eventually warms 
to it and to the patient ministrations of the youth- 
ful nurse; which leads to further complications 
when, of necessity, he learns the truth. Admir- 
ably acted by Richard Basehart as the Scot, John 
Lund as the American in the next cot, Anne Burr 
as the nurse, and several other well-chosen players, 
the piece scored deserved success. The good taste 
of metropolitan theater-goers, frequently open to 
question, was put to the test and, happily, not 
found wanting when a modernized version of the 
elderly farce once known as Ladies* Night, fresh 
from a run of over a year in Chicago as Good 
Night, Ladies, managed to survive out a few 
weeks in New York. Until mid-December Shake- 
speare was represented solely by Margaret 
Webster's modern interpretation of his rarely staged 
and vaguely understood comedy-fantasy. The 
Tempest, which, though agreeable entertainment in 
itseli, was quite as much Webster as Shakespeare, 
played by a cast including Vera Zorina, best Imown 
as a ballerina, in the role of Ariel, the Negro actor 
Canada Lee as Caliban, Arnold Moss as a stately 
Frospero, FVances Heflin as the ethereal Miranda, 
and Paul Leyssac, Philip Huston and Vito Cliristi 
in the other outstanding parts. Its hundred per- 
formances doubtless established a record for that 
work of the Bard. But a musical item with book 
by Herbert and Dorothy Fields and score by 
Sigmund Romberg, entitled Up in Centred Park, 
featuring echoes of New York's scandalous Tweed 
ring as well as the famous cartoonist, Thomas 
Nast, all in the spirit of Currier and Ives, made its 
appearance at the end of January and continued 
throughout the year with Wilbur Evans, Maureen 
Cannon, Noah Beery, Sr., and Maurice Burke 
prominent in the tuneful romance. 

Moderate success attended The Overtons, a neg- 
ligible comedy by Vincent Lawrence employing 
the services of Jack Whiting, Arlene Francis, 
Glenda Farrell, and Walter N. Greaza; Hope for 
the Best, by Wilh'am McCleery, concerned with 
the beneficent effect of true romance on the career 
of a newspaper columnist as exemplified mainly by 
Franchot Tone, Jane Wyatt, Joan Wetmoie and 
Doro Merande; and Philip Barry's fantastic Foolish 
Notion, in which the Theater Guild starred Tal- 
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lulah Bankhead with a supporting cast including 
Henry Hull, Donald Cook, Aubrey Mather ana 
youthful Joan Shepard. Far happier, surprisingly, 
was the lot of a still more fanciful '^legend with 
music” called Dark of the Moon, by two hitherto 
unknown young authors, Howard Richardson and 
William Bemey, based on a version of the Carolina 
mountain ballad of Barbara Allen and first disclosed 
in one of the preceding summer’s experimental of- 
ferings, which, with Richard Hart and Carol Stone 
in the leading roles, scored a long and gratifying 
run. But George Kelly, reaj^earing after a long 
silence as the author of The Deep Mrs. Sykes, was 
found to have portrayed in his central character a 
woman of so disa^eeable and reprehensible a 
nature that the public lost interest in her after two 
months despite masterly acting by Catherine Wil- 
lard in the title role, and Jean Dixon, Neil Hamil- 
ton, and Romney Brent in others. In contrast, an 
exceedingly light comedy. Kiss Them for Me, 
fashioned by Luther Davis from Frederic Wake- 
man’s novel. Shore Leave, depicting the hectic four 
days’ furlough of a trio of servicemen in San 
Francisco, caught the popular fancy and held it for 
a substantial period. Richard Widmark, Dennis 
King, Jr., and Richard Davis figured merrily as the 
three. 

Late in March Katharine Cornell revived The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street for an engagement 
lasting into June with virtually the same company, 
including Brian Aherne and Brenda Forbes of the 
original 1931 cast, that had just completed a tour 
of the American army camps in Europe in this 
play. And then followed what will very likely go 
into the permanent record as the two greatest stage 
triumphs of 1945 and may be confidently expected 
to be still flourishing when this history is written 
for 1946. The first was The Class Menagerie, by 
Tennessee Williams, co-starring Laurette Taylor, 
who returned after a considerable absence, and 
Eddie Dowling, who was also a co-producer in 
the case. It was a so-called “memory play” with 
Mr. Dowling, as narrator, introducing the various 
divisions, expressionistically staged. Miss Taylor 
accumulated new laurels by her expert, glowing 
and genuinely moving portrait of a faded southern 
belle who, with a host of admirers to choose from, 
had married unwisely, but for love, and had livea 
to suffer the consequences if not to regret it. Now 
she is reduced to shabby lodging in a din^^ back 
alley which she shares with her son, who too 
greatly resembles his father in his irresponsible 
roving disposition, and her daughter, crippled from 
childhood and inordinately shv. Looking ahead, 
Amanda, the mother^ can see out little hope for 
her daughter Laura s welfare unless a suitable 
husband for her can be discovered; but how this 
can happen when Laura is so shy and sensitive, so 
^ven to lavishing all her affection on her collec- 
tion of little glass animals, is a problem indeed. 
Tom, the son, is constantly urged, even implored, 
to do something about it; and eventually gives in- 
dication of progress — a chap from the warehouse, 
where both are employed, has accepted an invita- 
tion to supper. Great, and extravagant, prepara- 
tions are made. Amanda brings out all her treasured 
old-time finery. But, alas, when the party is over, it 
transpires that Tom had failed to learn that his 
friend already had a girl of his own. But — ^maybe 
someone more eligible will turn up. Though the 
play is essentially Miss Taylor’s, all three of her 
associates share in the honors — Mr. Dowling as 
Tom, Julie H^don as the pathetic Laura, Anthony 
Ross as the Gentleman Caller. And very shortly 
after its appearance The Glass Menagerie was 


awarded the annual prize of the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle. The other distinguished item was a 
most ingenious musicalization by Oscar Hammer- 
stein II and Richard Rodgers of Ferenc Molnar’s 
Liliom, first presented by the Theater Guild in 
1921, twice revived by other organizations and 
now again, in its new form, produced by the 
Guild. With its locale shifted to the New England 
coast in the year 1873, and with its chief char- 
acter, now called Bill, turned into a big, bullying 
amusement park barker, the musical version, under 
the tide of Carousel, gave every indication of 
rivalling the success of the Guild’s still current 
Oklahoma! by the same librettist and composer. 
The principals in the cast were mainly newcomers, 
but very welcome ones — John Raitt as Bill, Jan 
Clayton as the heroine, Bambi Linn as their daugh- 
ter, with Jean Darling, lean Casto, Eric Mattson, 
Murvyn Vye, Peter Birch, Russell Collins and Jay 
Velie participating importantly. With music and 
lyrics of an exceptionally high order and voices 
that did them full justice, this fantasy took a posi- 
tion well above the familiar musical comedy level. 
The only other offering to achieve even moderate 
favor b^ore the official close of the spring season 
was a comparatively short-lived drama by Edward 
Chodorov, Common Ground, concerned with the 
predicament of a troupe of USO camp entertamers 
trapped behind the Nazi lines in Italy. Philip Loeb, 
Paul McGrath and Luther Adler were its chief 
exponents. 

These, then, were the exceptions of the earlier 
half of the year to the prevalent level of inferiority 
exemplified over the same period by nearly twice 
as many failures, some speedy, otliers of the linger- 
ing variety. 

Summer found the usual broad scattering of 
vacational and experimental playhouses in the out- 
lying districts everywhere commencing to benefit 
from the removal of at least some of uie wartime 
restrictions that had for so long hampered their 
activities. 

There were a few fitful but feeble efforts to get 
a new season under way close on the heels of the 
old one but summer was well advanced before any 
newcomer managed to secure a foothold. The first 
to do so was Marinka, a so-called “romantic musi- 
cal” by George Marion, Jr^Karl Farkas and Em- 
merich Kalman, rather stuffily presenting a some- 
what idealized theory of the historic Mayerling 
affair. Notwithstanding a chilly reception, this sub- 
sisted until well into the fall but, oddly, made a 
speedy getaway very shortly after a new explana- 
tion of the “facts” of that famous episode came to 
light. Two other musicals in the same general old- 
fashioned category followed — Mr. Strauss Goes to 
Boston, exploitmg an actual visit of the Waltz 
King to that city, and Polonaise, which utilized the 
personality of uie Polish-American patriot, Kosci- 
uszko, in a setting of airs by Chopin. The former 
tarried very briefly; the latter stayed the year out 
with Jan Kiepura contributing one of his stilted and 
heavy-handed portrayals in the chief role, and 
Marta Eggerth more happily cast in the opposite 
part. The first non-musical item to develop aurable 
qualities was You Touched Me, a slender, unim- 
portant but fairly ingratiating comedy by Ten- 
nessee Williams and Donald Windham, founded 
on a story by D. H. Lawrence, for the success of 
which the presence in its cast of Edmund Gwenn, 
Catherine Willard and Montgomeiy Clift was in 
large part responsible. Then came the season’s first 
genuinely serious drama. Deep Are the Roots, by 
Amaud d’Usseau and James Gow, concerned ^^th, 
though not attempting to solve, the problem of the 
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Negro returning from distin^ished service in the 
war to the same Southern white man's home from 
which he had responded to his country's call. 
Herem the acting honors went to Gordon Heath as 
the soldier, to Barbara Bel Ceddes and Carol 
Goodner as the daughters of the white landowner, 
and Charles Waldron as their Senator father. Mean- 
while, interspersed among the few offerings that 
emerged with varying degrees of credit, others, in 
the ratio of approximately tliree to one, arrived and 
departed in short order, a state of affairs that per- 
sisted until close to the end of the year. 

Merely moderate success attended Thomas Job's 
Therese, a melodrama adapted from Zola's Therese 
Raquin, wherein Eva LeGallienne and Victor Jory 
enacted the guilty lovers and murderers while 
chief honors fell to Dame May Whitty for her 
portrayal of the speechless paralytic mother of 
their victim who eventually brings their crime to 
hght. But a revival of the early Victor Herbert 
operetta, The Red Mill, with Eddie Foy, Jr., 
Michael O'Shea and Dorothy Stone, daughter of 
one of its original producers, in the principal roles, 
achieved a positive triumph. Fay Bainter returned 
to the New York stage, but for only a very short 
stay, in an ill-starred piece by Mary Chase, author 
of tlie highly successful Harvey, entitled The Next 
Half Hour. Another player long identified with the 
screen who was welcomed back from HoU^ood 
m a drama that failed to measure up to the oc- 
casion was Spencer Tracy, who figured in the 
leading part in Robert E. Sherwood's The Rugged 
Path, a rambling war item that suggested its author 
had grown a bit rusty. Then another musical, 
called Are You With It?, quietly dropped in, 
promptly caught the popular fancy and, with Joan 
Roberts, OklahomaPs ongmal Laurey, as its bright 
particular feature, succeeded in holding it. 

Not until mid-November did any new offering 
meet with general, but not even then unqualified, 
acclaim. This occasion was the latest opus by 
Howard Lmdsay and Russel Crouse, State of the 
Union. A skilful blend of the serious and the 
humorous, the piece concerned the course of a 
Presidential campaign, just in the future, in which 
the candidate, from the political aspect, was on 
the order of the late Wendell Willkie. Ralph Bel- 
lamy capably filled this role, Ruth Hussey that of 
the candidate's wife, and Myron McCormick, Minor 
Watson and Kay Johnson the parts of next im- 
portance. A first play by Harry Brown, A Sound of 
Hunting, was adjudged an artistic success but 
tarried only briefly. Otlier late arrivals of varying 
degrees of excellence which at least remained cur- 
rent to the end of the year included The Day Be'- 
fore Spring, a musical depicting a college reunion; 
The Mermaids Singing, a comedy by John van 
Druten whose chief distinction lay in the fact that 
it was the third in a trio of current works by that 
playwright; Strange Fruit, a dramatization, some- 
thing less than expert, by Lillian and Esther Smith 
of the former's much-discussed novel on the Ne^o 
problem from the angle of miscegenation; an in- 
considerable farcical item by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov entitled The French Touch, 
featuring Brian Aherne and Arlene Francis; an- 
other, Brighten the Comer, by John Cecil Holm, 
exploiting the familiar comic abilities of Charles 
Butterworth and disclosing unsuspected gifts of 
drollery in Lenore Lonergan in her first adult mani- 
festation; Mamdce Evans’ revised production of 
UanUet, speeded up, rendered more concise and 
less mediaeval, in the manner which his recent 
experiences in purveying entertainment to the G1 
camps in Europe had shown him was most ac- 


ceptable to men of action; a novel comedy-fantasy, 
Dream Girl, written by Elmer Rice, providing 
his wife, Betty Field, with an exceptionally 
long and varied role; one more sprightly new 
musical item, Billion Dollar Baby, by the same 
contributors responsible for the year-old hit. On 
the Town, this time with Joan McCracken, an- 
other Oklahoma! alumna, for its featured per- 
former; S. N. Behrman’s latest output, DunnigarCs 
Daughter, presented by the Theater Guild as its 
first offering of the season but regarded as con- 
siderably bdow its author's standard — Dennis King 
and June Havoc in the chief roles; a noteworthy 
revival, bv a new and non-profit producing organi- 
zation, Theater Incorporated, of Bernard Shaw's 
highly entertaining Pygmalion with a cast headed 
by Gertrude Lawrence and Ra^ond Massey and 
with Cecil Humphreys, Melville Cooper and 
Katherine Emmet as associates; and, finally, another 
first play by an author new to the stage, Arthur 
Laurents, in Home of the Brave, a promising, if 
somewhat confused, drama on a phase of the late 
war. 

London, throughout the year, suffered from one 
of the same ironical difficulties that New York was 
likewise experiencing — the continuing popularity 
of a large number of long-run productions that 
precluded, for lack of sufficient theaters, the presen- 
tation of anything like the normal quota of new 
works, and this despite the fact that about thirty 
houses were in virtually continuous operation. One 
novelty, however, that did succeed m forging to 
the front was Emlyn Williams' drama of Welsh 
life, The Wind of Heaven, an uncommonly in- 
SDiring piece with a strongly spiritual flavor, whose 
chief roles were taken by the author himself. Diana 
Wynyard and Mehs Jenkins, a Welsh actress. Other 
items of British origin to get a hearing included a 
musical. Strike It Again, with Sidney Fields as 
leading comedian; a revival of Yellow Sands with 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Daphne du Manner's The 
Years Between, a rather heavy-handed treatment 
of the Enoch Arden theme as applied to wartime; 
a piece called No Medals featuniig Fay Compton; 
Perchance to Dream, another musical, starring Ivor 
Novello; Lady from Edinburgh, with Richard Bird 
and Sophie Stewart in the chief roles; The Gay 
Pavilion, with Mary Ellis; and a thriller, The Shop 
at Sly Comer in which Cathleen Nesbitt was the 
principal performer. In addition a number of 
American successes were imported, with varying 
fortunes. Thornton Wilder's The Skin of Our 
Teeth rather puzzled London, and Vivien Leigh 
was regarded as less effective m the part of 
Sabina dian its American exponent, Tallulah Bank- 
head: Arsenic and Old Lace prospered with Lillian 
Braithwaite and Mary Jerrola as the placidly hom- 
icidal Brewster “girls' ; the Franz Werfel-S. N. 
Behrman Jacobowsky and the Colonel created a 
less favorable impression than it had done in New 
York. Karel Stepanek and Michael Redgrave re- 
spectively filled the two title roles, with Rachel 
Kempson as the girl. Tomorrow the World proved 
nearly as gripping and Three’s a Family quite as 
amusing as Americans had found them. Evelyn 
Laye was charming in Three Waltzes, and both 
Irwin Shaw's The Assassin, dealing with die Ad- 
miral Darlan incident, and Terence Rattigan's 
While the Sun Shines were received with greater 
favor than New York accorded them. (Sicken 
Every Suridav, as presented by Firth Shephard 
was well liked, but the dramatization of A BeU for 
Adano failed to appeal to British audiences. 

The annual Shakespeare Festivid at Stratford 
comprised seven works of the Bard — Much Ado 
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About Nothing, Antony and Cleopatra, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, king Henry VIII, Twelfth 
Nieht, Romeo and Juliet, and Othello, besides 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, In the course 
of the six-month season the American actress, 
Clare Luce, contributed e^ecially commendable 
portrayals of Beatrice and Cleopatra. Manchester, 
in midsummer, witnessed the premiere of Noel 
Coward’s new revue, Sigh No More, and found it 
characteristic vet disappointingly below standard. 
Joyce Grenfell, C^l Ritchard and Madge Elliott 
were the outstanding performers. Back in London 
As You Like It was given an open-air presentation 
in Regent’s Park, and Ibsen’s rarely played Little 

a was seen with Walter Hull ana Lydia Sher- 
in die leading roles. An important and highlv 
successful July ottering was Norman Ginsbury s 
The First Gentleman, an engrossing blend of 
comedy and tragedy with the Prince Regent who 
subsequently reigned briefly and in profligate 
fashion as George IV for its central figure. Robert 
Morley gave a brilliant rendering of this char- 
acter, ably seconded by Wendy Hiller as his daugh- 
ter, Charlotte, who, but for her untimely death, 
might have been England’s queen in place or 
Victoria. The musical. By Jupiter, from America, 
scored a substantial hit, and Robert Donat seized 
an opportunity to do a new Lancashire comedy. 
The Cure for Love, by Walter Greenwood. The 
Old Vic company, again headed by Ralph Richard- 
son and Laurence Olivier, opened their second 
season of repertory at the New Theater with a 
notable innovation in producing both Part I and 
Part II of Shakespeare’s King Henry TV in quick 
succession. Mr. Richardson was revealed as an un- 
commonly distinguished FalstaflF in both, while 
Mr. Olivier covered himself with glory by his 
portrayals of Hotspur in the former and Justice 
Shallow in the latter. To these were later added a 
no less memorable presentation of Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Rex, in a new, concise version by W. B. 
Yeats, wherein Mr. Olivier added still fiuther to 
his laurels. With it, as an afterpiece, Sheridan’s 
The Critic was played, Mr. Olivier appearing as 
Mr. Puff. Late in the fall a new drama by James 
Bridie, The Forrigan Reel, was hailed as quite 
crazy but nevertheless highlv entertaining. 

Dublin, meantime, saw the new season at tlie 
Abbey Theater open with Brinsley MacNamara’s 
Marks and Mabel, a sequel to his earlier Look at 
the Heffemans and no less rich in Irish character 
and humor. Many of the Abbey’s well-known 
veterans were in the cast as well as several new- 
comers. The Gate Theater, on the other hand, had 
abandoned the native drama in favor of outstand- 
ing plays of authors from various lands, such as 
Ibsen’s Lady from the Sea, in which Christopher 
Casson, son of Dame Sybil Thorndike, and Eve 
Watkinson took the chief parts. Later, still an- 
other Dublin playhouse tempted fate with The 
Skin of Our Teeth, which not only was taken 
seriously but gave rise to a controversy of con- 
flicting opinions that, far from fostering interest in 
the piece, brought about its withdrawal at the end 
of the first week. The highlight of the Sununer 
Festival at Killamey was Seamus White’s The 
Cardinal and the Crows, to which the coveted 
trophy was awarded. 

Pai^ welcomed a hit early in the year in Une 
Jeune FUle Toute Simple, by Andre Roussin, an 
actor, but, in the state of transition and general un- 
certainty in France, did very little toward develop- 
ing new talent in either playwriting or acting. 

Similarly, Moscow, despite both her traditional 
love for the drama and h^ reversion from propa- 


gandist plays to those presented solely for enter- 
tainment, was stagnating insofar as any new ex- 
perimental work of importance was concerned. 
Virtually no new native works came to light and 
there was very little acting of the high order 
formerly maintained by the Moscow Art Theater. 
But Russian and other classics, Shakespeare in 
particular, and contemporary dramas from other 
countries, among them Lillian Heilman’s Watch on 
the Rhine and The Little Foxes from the United 
States, prospered exceedingly. So, likewise, did a 
revival of Mademoiselle Nitish, a musical item in a 
French setting. 

Ralph W. Carey. 

TIBET. A dependency of China in central Asia. Area, 
463,000 square miles; population variously esti- 
mated at from 700,000 to 6,000,000. Capital, 
Lhasa, 50,000 inhabitants. Lamaism, a development 
of Mahayana Buddhism, is the religion of the 
people. Chief occupations: agriculture, stock rais- 
ing, wool spinning, and knitting. The principal 
minerals are gold, borax, and salt. There is a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of army equipment, uni- 
forms, coins, and paper money. Trade is carried on 
with China and India. 

Civil and religious authority is vested in the ^ 
Dalai Lama, acting through a Prime Minister ap- 
pointed from among the principal Tibetan lamas. 
The latter is assisted by a grand council of four 
members. The 14th Dalai Lama is a Chinese peas- 
ant boy selected in 1939 as the reincarnation of 
the 13th Dalai Lama who died in 1933. Enthroned 
Feb. 22, 1940 (see Year Book for 1940), he took 
the name of Jampel Ngawang Lobsang Yishey 
Tenzing Gyatso. During his minority, supreme 
power remains in the hands of the regent who 
assumed control when the 13th Dalai Lama died. 

TIN. The United States continued to live on short 
tin rations in 1945, supplementing its meager diet 
with imports and reclaimed scrap, and eagerly 
eyeing the possibility of getting back to its big 
prewar resources in Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies, Siam, and possibly China. 

When war cut off its access to the Far East, 
the United States had accumulated a stock of 
157,227 long tons of tin in ore, concentrates and 
pig tin, the largest in its history. Since, imports 
never have equalled highly restricted consumption, 
this stock dwindled to 60,000 long tons, taking into 
account all supplies. Tin was carefully doled out 
and uses limited under War Production Board 
(formerly Office of Production Management, re- 
cently Civilian Production Administration) Order 
M-43. Consuimption, including secondary tin, in 
1941 was 135,789 long tons; in 1942, 86,096 long 
tons; in 1943, 81,840 long tons; in 1944, 90,352 
long tons; and in 1945, 92,000 long tons. During 
the war period, from 32 to 40 percent was used in 
the proauction of brass and bronze, employed 
heavily in munitions manufacture, wim an equal 
or somewhat smaller amount consumed in produc- 
ing tinplate and temeplate. During immediate pre- 
war years, tinplate and temeplate manufacture 
required approximately twice as large a quantity, 
and solder slightly more, than brass and bronze. 
On Nov, 19, the use of tin cans was eased to permit 
packing of 190 types of products instead of 139, 
and on Dec. 17 very slight relaxation was made in 
other permissible tin uses. Unless tin is more 
rapidly available from the Far East than appears 
probable, the Government stated that continued 
restrictions may be expected. Were restrictions 
lifted, consumption in 1946 might be estimated to 
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reach 120,000 tons because of increasing mainte- 
nance and reconversion requirements. 

Imports during the war period comprised prin- 
cipaJly ( 1 } concentrates from Bolivia at an annual 
rate of about 20,000 long tons, with the exception 
of 1944 when 28,730 long tons, and 1945 when 
32,550 long tons, were imported; and (2) pig tin 
and some concentrates from Belgian Congo total- 
ling 11,224 tons in 1942, 15,646 in 1943, 17,549 
in 1944, and a probable 13,650 long tons in 1945. 
China was able to contribute 3,338 long tons in 
1944 and 1946 in the January-June, 1945, period. 
Inconsequential amounts came from Argentina, 
French Cameroons, Mexico, and Portugal, and less 
than 10 tons a year from domestic mines. 

Low and medium ^ade Bolivian concentrates 
were blended with hi^ grade material from Bel- 
gian Congo and some from the French Cameroons 
to feed the Government owned tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., which furnishes high grade metal. Built 
to meet war needs, this smelter produced 15,695 
long tons of metal in nine months of operation in 
1942; 20,727 in 1943; 30,619 in 1944; and close to 

41.000 in 1945. 

Production of secondary tin from scrap was 
helped along by collection of tin cans from house- 
holders, which ceased, except for very large users, 
on Oct. 12. Secondary tin production ranged from 

25.000 to 28,000 long tons during the war period. 

Although many ol the mines and smelters in 

the Far East were found at least partially intact 
after the Japanese eviction, necessity of assembling 
crews, repairing and replacing equipment, and 
providing supphes is expected to prevent produc- 
tion of consequence until mid- 1946, and full scale 
production until mid- 1947 or 1948. 

C. T. Post. 


TOGO, French. The part of Togo mandated to France 
by the League of Nations. Area, 21,893 square 
miles. Population (1938), 780,497. Capital: Lome 
(14,380 inhabitants). Tne main products are co- 
coa, palm oil, copra, coffee, and cotton. Trade 
(1939); imports 91,644,000 francs; exports 74,- 

227,000 francs (franc averaged $0.0251 in 1939). 
Budget (1939); 50,534,000 francs; in addition, 
the railway budget was 12,889,000 francs. Rail- 
ways (1940): 242 miles. Shipping (1938): 386 
ships cleared the ports of Lom6 and Anecho. 


TOKELAU (Union Islands). A group of islands (Faka- 
ofo. Nukunono, Atafu) in tne Pacific (8* to 10® S. 
and 171* to 173“ W.), formerly part of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands colony, transferred to the juris- 
diction of New Zealand on Feb. 11, 1926. Area: 
4 square miles. Estimated population ( June, 1942 ) , 
1,364, The Government was under supervision of 
the administrator of Western Samoa. 


TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. With most of this 
country's ^eat stars in the service, interest in track 
and field dip^d to its wartime low last year. The 
sport turned in a number of surprises early in the 
indoor season when Gunder Haegg, famed Swedish 
runner, paid his second visit here and suffered a 
series of reverses. Gunder the Wonder, who had 
raced all opposition into the ground on his 1944 
trip, was imsmle to get into condition and won only 
one mile event, that in Cleveland when he defeated 
Forest Efaw in 4:16.7. 

However, his losses in the United States were 
no indication that the Flying Fireman was slipping, 
for Haegg and Haakan Lidman, the noted hurdler 
who accompanied him, had to overcome all kinds 
of hardships before reaching ihis country, the trip 


requiring a full month. Later in the year, at home 
in Sweden, Haegg whipped back into condition 
and regained his prestige when he ran a mile in 
4:01.4 for a new world record, beating his old rival 
Ame Andersson, holder of tlie listed mark of 4:02.4. 

The big story of track broke quite late in the 
year when the Swedish Athletic Association brought 
professional charges against Haegg, Andersson and 
thirteen other native stars. Lennart Strand, a new- 
comer who beat Andersson in the Swedish national 
1,500-meter run last Summer and later outlegged 
both Haegg and Andersson in the mile, was not 
listed among the accused athletes. Late in March, 
1946, the Swedish A. A. ruled Haegg and Andersson 
out of amateur competition for lire, but allowed 
their marks to stand in Swedish record books. Seven 
others of the accused athletes drew lighter penal- 
ties. 

With tl^e mile event still the blue-ribbon classic 
of foot racing despite the absence of the former 
headliners, little Jimmy Rafferty of the New York 
A.C. was Amenca's standout. Rafferty, formerly an 
880 man, captured seven consecutive mile tests. 
His best effort came in the Millrose A.A. meet 
when he was clocked in 4:13.1. 

Gil Dodds, who dominated the indoor mile 
events the pievious season, took part in only one 
meet, racing to a tnumph in a two-mile race at the 
Boston y.M.C.A. games before announcing his re- 
tirement for a preaching career. 

Lidman, who had a little more luck than Haegg 
on their journey to the States, winning several times, 
proved nis mettle in a meet at Camp Endicott in 
Rhode Island where he skimmed over the high bar- 
riers to set a new world indoor standard of 0:14.4 
for 110 meters. 

The National Amateur Athletic Union outdoor 
championships, held at Randalls Island in New 
York, lacked tne color of other years, but proved 
interesting from a competitive standpoint. The 
games marked one of the few defeats suffered by 
Rafferty in 1945 when the Winged Foot ace ran a 
bad sixth in the 1,500-meter grind. Roland Sink, 
Navy trainee at Harvard, easily captured the event. 
Bob Kelley of Illinois and Dr. Arky Erwin of New 
Orleans were the only defending champions in the 
track competition ana both were successful, Kelley 
keeping his 800-meter crown with a 10-yard victory 
and Erwin scoring easily in the 400-meter hurdles. 
In the field events, only the veteran Henry Dreyer 
of the New York A.C. was able to repeat, winning 
the hammer throw. Hank gained distinction as the 
meet’s only double ^^ctor when he took the 56- 
pound weight throw. The New York A.C. retained 
team honors, just as it had done in the A.A.U. in- 
door games. Dreyer also repeated in the 35-pound 
weight throw indoors. 

Barney Ewell of Camp Kilmer, N. J., was among 
the season’s consistent scorers. After capturing 
honors in the 60-yard sprint and running broad 
jump in the national A.A.U. Winter meet, Ewell 
triumphed at 100 meters on Randalls Island. 

A powerful Naval Academy squad retained its 
I.C.4-A championship outdoors, rolling up a rec- 
ord 85 % points to defeat Army, which finished 
second ahead of N.Y.U. John B. Van Velzer, the 
best sprinter in intercollegiate circles during the 
year, gained the only double, taking the 100 and 
220 to help the Middies amass their total. The 
strong Annapolis team added to its prestige when 
it traveled to Milwaukee in June and brought the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association champion- 
ship East for the first time in the 24-year-old history 
of the games. Van Velzer annexed only the 100 in 
that meet, but Navy placed enough men to roll up 
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TABLE I— U.S. EXPORTS:- 1946 AND 1944 
[In thoutanda o/ doUara; odjtMtd to nearaat f^ouaaiuQ 


Total exporta * 


Month 

Jan 


1946 

$ 902,840 

1944 

81.123^36 

Feb 


886,613 

1,106,627 

Mar. ....... 


1,030,059 

1,197,001 

Apr 

May 


1,005,355 

1,230,834 


. . 1,135,486 

1,466.276 

June . . 


870,282 

1.295.975 

July. 


. . . . 893,150 

1,196,667 

Aug. . . . 


737,398 

1,190,450 

Sept. . . . 


614,351 

1,192,742 

Oct. . . 


455,264 

1,143,766 

Nov 


638.937 

1,185,034 

Deo. . 


736,139 

938,180 

Total . 


9,805,875 

14,267.277 


Lend~Leaae 


1946 

1661.115 

664.724 

731,667 

703,115 

790,293 

532,661 

638,818 

418,398 

158,484 

74.860 

115.260 

187,488 


1944 

% 923444 
900,313 
960,926 
991,166 
1.192,866 
1.036.357 
936,886 
931,044 
955.257 
896,716 
903,269 
687,796 


6.661.604 11.305.430 


% Ler^-Leaae Not Lend^Leaae 




1946* 

$251,726 

$200,091 

76 

81 

221,889 

206,214 

71 

79 

298,502 

246,076 

70 

81 

302,240 

239,669 

70 

82 

345,103 

262,419 

61 

80 

337,721 

259,618 

60 

78 

354,332 

260,782 

56 

78 

324,000 

259,406 

31 

80 

355.867 

237,485 

16 

78 

380,414 

247,040 

18 

76 

623,687 

282,665 

25 

73 

648,701 

250,384 

67 

79 

4,244.271 

2,951,847 


• Excluding shipments to the XT.S. armed forces, shipments between Continental U S and the Territories and possessions, and 
shipments between the Territories and possessions. * Inoluding reexports and Lend-Lease. * Includes shipments made under the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Program. 


62 points and dethrone Illinois, which was second 
with 57X. 

Army again won the I C.4-A crown indoors, with 
73^ points to 55/i for Navy, both teams passing the 
old scoring mark for the games. Van V^zer added 
the 60-yard dash title to nis growing collection in 
that meet. 

Tuskegee Institute won team honors in the 
women’s national A.A.U. indoor and outdoor meets. 
Miss Alice Coachman, top scorer of the champions, 
annexed the 50 and 100-meter sprints and the high 
jump outdoors. Miss Stella Walsh, Olympics ace 
from Cleveland, was a double victor, capturing the 
200-meter dash and the broad jump. Miss Walsh, 
who holds some 60 world marks for women, cut 
her universal 100-meter standard to 0:11.2 in Tune. 
Com^ting in the Northeastern Ohio A.A.U. cnam- 
pionmips at Cleveland, she beat her recognized 
standard by three-tenths of a second. 

Track and field proved one of the most popular 
sports among our service men overseas and with 
the defeat of Germany a number of really colorful 
events were put on. The late Gen. George S. Patton, 

{ r., saw the first big meet, which was held at 
Nuremberg. Later, American, British and French 
troops staged a “Little Olympics” before 15,000 
in tne Berlin Olympic stadium. Sgt. Edward J. 
Walsh, former Manhattan College star, helped the 
Americans roll up the top total of 94 points by 
winning the 1,500-meter run and racing with the 
victorious medley relay four. 

The Fifth Army forces annexed the title in the 
Mediterranean area, but lost to the ETO squad by 
a score of 69 to 54 later at Frankfort-on-Main 
in Germany. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

TRADEr Foreign. The foreign trade of the United 
States during the full 12 months of 1945 showed 
a marked decline in value when compared with 
the returns of foreign trade for the same period of 
1944. 

Exports. Total value of 'all exports of domestic and 
foreign merchandise, including Lend-Lease exports, 
for Ae 12 months of 1945 amounted to $9,805,875,- 
000, as compared with $14,257,277,000 for the 
same months of 1944. Lend-Lease exports repre- 
sented 57 percent of the total exports for the 
12-month period of 1945 and 79 percent for the 
like period of 1944. Monthly export totals for 1945 
and 1944 are presented in Table I. The total ship- 
ping weight of exports for the Januaiy to the end 
of December of 1945 was 187,398 million pounds, 
as compared with 187,090 million pounds for 
same period of 1944. 

Imports. General imports into the United States 


during the 12-month period, January to December, 
were valued at $4,135,992,000 for 1945 and $3,- 
920,612,000 for the same period of 1944. The total 
shipping weight of Jmports into the United States 
for the 12 months was 122,346 million pounds 
for 1945 and 119,307 million pounds for the equiv- 
alent months of 1944. Monthly returns of United 
States imports are presented in Table II. 

TABLE II— US. IMPORTS* 1945 AND 1944 
[in thousands of dollars; adjusted to nearest thousand\ 


General imports • Imports for 

(arrivals) consumption ^ 


Month 

1946 

1944 

1946 

1944 

Jan. 

. $333,878 

$300,847 

$355,158 

$305,295 

Feb . . 

325,466 

314,261 

331,382 

305,735 

Mar 

364,791 

358,639 

366,760 

357,380 

Apr 

366,124 

361,348 

355,973 

357,479 

May 

. 372,130 

386,339 

362,080 

372,696 

June 

. 359,555 

331,582 

338,838 

323,381 

July 

. 355,698 

294,273 

345,629 

289.804 

Aug. 

359,655 

303,678 

354,983 

298,464 

Sept.. 

. 334,673 

281,540 

329,271 

279.363 

Oct 

344,416 

328,641 

343,714 

331,602 

Nov . . 

. 322,419 

323,435 

312,665 

325,176 

Dec . . . 

. . 297,187 

336,029 

279,478 

332,768 

Total . . , 

.. 4,135,992 

3.920,612 

4,074,029 

3,879.118 


• General imports include entries for immediate consumpt ion 
and entries into bonded warehouses ^ Imports for consump- 
tion include entries for immediate consumption and witii- 
drawals from bonded customs warehouses for consumption. 

TRANS-JORDAN. An Arab territory lying east of 
Palestine and south of Syria. Together with Pal- 
estine it was turned over to Great Britain as a 
Class A Mandate on Sept. 29, 1923. Area, 34,700 
square miles. Capital, Amman. 

Govarnmant. Originally Trans-Jordan was admin- 
istered as part of the Palestine Mandate. However, 
the stipulations concerning Jewish immigration 
were not to apply to Trans-Jordan, which is thus 
closed to Zionist colonization. An autonomous Arab 
administration was recognized under the Emir 
Abdullah (son of the late King Hussein of the 
Hejaz ) whose government must operate within the 
framework of the mandate. The High Commissioner 
for Palestine holds the same office for Trans- Jordan, 
and is represented in Amman by a British Resident. 
The Emir is assisted by a Council of Ministers and 
a Legislative Assembly. The defense of the country 
is entrusted to the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force and 
the Arab Legion. 

EvantB, T945. Trans- Jordan did not figure promi- 
nently in the news during 1945. The Emir Abdullah 
continued, as before, to oppose the creation of a 
Jewish state in Palestine. On Dec. 29. 1944, he de- 
clared that he would actively resist further Jewish 
immigration into the Holy Land and warned that 
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trouble would be inevitable if Britain withdrew 
from Aat country or failed to uphold the policy 
laid down in the White Paper of 1939. Late in July 
leaders of four of the six Arab parties in Palestine 
met with the E^ir in Amman, in an efiFort to re- 
establish the Atab Higher Committee which had 
been suppressed by the British before the war. The 
Emir even suggested that the chairmanship of the 
recreated body oe given to his old political foe, the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. However, the latter had 
been handed over to the Allies by the Swiss Govern- 
ment and there was no indication that he would 
be allowed to return. On Oct. 22 Abdullah de- 
clared that the situation was obviously deteriorating 
and reminded the outside Powers that Palestine 
belonged to the whole Arab world. 

For a number of years Abdullah had been pro- 
posing the creation of a Greater Syria, consisting 
of Trans-Jordan, Palestine, Lebanon, and Syria— of 
which he would be the ruler. For this reason he 
was thought to have mven only lip service to the 
ideal of Pan Arabia. When Ibn Saud definitely came 
out for the latter in January, Abdullah, Ibn Saud's 
old rival, was reported to be even less enthusiastic 
about the Pan Arab movement. However, Trans- 
jordan was represented at the Cairo Conferences 
which created the Arab League and has pursued 
a policy of solidarity with it since its creation. 

Not being an independent state, Trans-Jordan 
could not be invited to San Francisco There were 
indications, however, that in the near future Britain 
might take positive steps to confer real independ- 
ence upon the country. 

The People. The population is around 400,000, 
almost exclusively Arab. Many are nomads, for 
there are few towns and no large cities in the 
country. The people are Moslem except for some 

50.000 Christians. Before the war there were 191 
schools with 13,854 pupils. 

The Economy. Most of the area is desert or semi- 
desert Only in the western part is agriculture pos- 
sible, and even there it is precarious. Irrigation 
could work wonders on the country's productive- 
ness but few sources from which water could be 
obtained are available. In 1942 record crops of 

200.000 tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of barley 
were reported. The terrain and climate are adapted 
to raising sheep and goats. 

There is very little international trade in or out 
of the country. The Hejaz Railway runs through 
Amman as far south as Ma'an, beyond which point 
it has been abandoned. Under the mandatory re- 
gime several modem highways have been con- 
structed, notably one connecting Palestine with Iraq. 

Robert Gale Woolbert. 

TREASURY, U.S. D«partm«nt of tho. A Department of 
the U.S. Government which was composed in 1945 
of the followmg principal branches. 

Bureau of the Comptroller of the Currency 

Bureau of Customs 

Bureau of Bncraving and Printing 

Bureau of Internal Revenue 

Bureau of the Mint 

Bureau of Narcotics (see Nabootio Drugs Contbol) 

Committee on Practice 

Division of Monetary Research 

Division of Personnel 

Division of Research and Statistics 

Division of Tax Research 

Legal Division 

Office of the Chief Clerk 

Fiscal Service 

War Finance Division 

Foreign Funds Control 

Office of Superintendent of Treasury Buildings 

Procurement Division 

U.S. Secret Service 

Office of the Tax 

Legislative Counsel 


The Secretary of the Treasury in 1945 was Fred 
M. Vinson; Under Secretary, Daniel W. Bell. See the 
separate listing of important bureaus; Banks and 
Banking; Financial Review; Public Finance; 
Taxation; Silver. 

TRUK. A former Japanese naval base in the west 
central Pacific, comprising a cluster of islands 
( 151® 22' E. and 6® 57' N. ) in a lagoon surrounded 
by coral reefs ( 32 miles across from east to west ) , 
in the eastern Caroline group of the mandated 
Japanese Pacific Islands (q.v.). Area, 51 square 
miles. Civil population (1938), 17,133. There are 
245 islands in all, the chief being Dublon (3 miles 
long), Fefan, Moen, Tol, Udot, and Uman. The 
islands, of volcanic and coral formation, are for 
the most part high, and offer good protection and 
safe anchorages for ships. Truk passed under the 
control of Allied armed forces following the sur- 
render of Japan in 1945. 

TUNNELS. With peace established and men and 
materials once more available there are several 
tunnel projects ready for starting or renewal of 
construction. A number of these are included in 
current water supply and irrigation projects. New 
machines and metnods have expedited the rate of 
advance and further improvements are to be ex- 
pected. One new idea is welding instead of bolting 
the joints in steel-plate lining, thus making the 

a watertight. I^ojects for tunnels of extreme 
are headed by those for bringing Colorado 
River water to irrigate the elevated plateau of 
Arizona, where alternative routes require 139 or 72 
miles of tunnel. The lengths of individual tunnels 
to make up these figures are not yet determined. 
There is also a project for a 30-mile tunnel through 
the Cascade Mountains for highway communication 
between two sections of the Pacific State of 
Washington. 

To bring water from the Pacific slope for irriga- 
tion of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
the 13-mile Continental Divide tunnel (halted in 
January) was resumed in May, for expected com- 
letion in May, 1946. It will be 9 ft. 9 in. in 
lameter. A similar but longer project, to bring 
water from the Pacific slope for tne domestic sup- 
ply of Denver, Colo., includes a 23-mile tunnel 
through the Divide. It will be 9 ft. in diameter. A 
pilot or exploratory bore 61a x 7Ja ft. has been com- 
pleted for 386 ft., driven at the crown of die 
future larger tunnel. As part of the new Delaware 
River water supply for New York City, a 26-mile 
tunnel may be driven to tap the East Branch, sup- 
plementing the 83-mile main tunnel, already com- 
pleted. The tunnel being driven by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines to drain mines in the Leadville 
district of Colorado (now halted by lack of funds) 
has been completed for 6,600 ft. out of a total of 
17,300 ft., including two branches of 3,400 and 
2,400 ft. It is 9 ft. wide and lOli ft. high, with its 
portal at Elev. 9,957. 

The north tube of the Lincoln Tunnel under 
the Hudson River at New York was opened 
February 1. 'The Brooklyn-Staten Island tunnel 
will be Degun as soon as its financing can be ar- 
ranged, and its construction will take about five 
years. Work on the Battery-Brooklyn tunnel ( 20 per 
cent completed) was resumed in November and 
may be completed in three years. It was started in 
1941 but halted in 1942. At Houston, Texas, two 
highway tunnels under the Ship Canal are pro- 
posed, financed by a bond issue of $5,000,000 by 
the Houston Navigation District. Galveston has a 
similar project for communication with the main- 
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land. Bostx>n may duplicate the present harbor tun- 
nel to East Boston, owing to increasing trafiBc. 
At Norfolk, Va., a submarine tunnel is planned 
to connect with Portsmouth. At San Francisco. 
Broadway is to be extended through Russian Hill 
by a tunnel 2,014 ft. long, having twin concrete 
tubes each with a 22-ft. road and 5-ft. walk. The 
Penn-Lincoln Parkway in Pennsylvania will pass 
through the Squirrel Hill section of Pittsburgh by 
twin two-lane tunnels a mile in length. Ventilation 
for removal of carbon monoxide gas in highway 
tunn^ is considered necessary for even short 
tunnels, and at Washington, D. C., a grade separa- 
tion subway 225 ft. long has fans for this puipose, 
die fans start to operate only when the air be- 
comes foul. 

Railroad tunneling has been mainly on improve- 
ment work. The new Tennessee Pass tunnel of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, 2,500 ft., was 
opened in November. It is for a single track, but 
the old tunnel will now be enlarged to take modem 
locomotives and cars. On the Baltimore & Ohio, 
528 ft. of the old brick roof lining in the Kingswood 
tunnel was replaced vdth concrete. On account of 
heavy war traffic this work was done from above, 
by a shaft sunk to the tunnel. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad has enlarged a number of its old tunnels 
and has replaced some of the others with open 
cuts. 

Curiosities in tunnel work include an inspection 
tunnel and gallery at Niagara Falls, opened to the 
public on August 4. Revemed after the war, a 2,500 
ft. tunnel was built as an air-raid shelter at the 
Naval Station at Bremerton, Wash. Its main 
stretch is 1,650 ft., with four branches of 125 to 
160 ft., one of arch section, 18 ft. wide and 12 ft. 
high. On the South Pacific islands die U. S. forces 
found tunnels 50 ft. underground driven by the 
Japanese for use as barracks and workshops, ap- 
proached by steps or ramps. With the end of the 
war and the change in political and national 
affairs in Europe, the old but hardy perennial 
project for a tunnel between England and France 
has again been brought into the light. See Aque- 
ducts, Water Supply. 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 

TURKEY. A republic comprising Asia Minor and a 
narrow zone in Europe along the Straits, as well as 
Imbros, Tenedos and the Rabbit Islands in the 
Aegean Sea. Area, 296,107 square miles. Capital, 
Ankara (Angora). 

Oovarnmtnt. The ConstituUon of Jan. 20, 1921, as 
amended in 1924 and 1934, confers both executive 
and legislative power on the Grand National As- 
sembly, or Kamutay. This body is elected every 
four years bv universal indirect male and female 
suffrage, and consists of 455 deputies. The con- 
stitutional law provides that *'the Assembly exercise 
the executive power through the President of the 
Republic elected by itself and through the Council 
of Ministers chosen by him." The Assembly is 
nominally vested with power to control the acts of 
the Government and even to dismiss it. In reality, 
under both the first President, Kemal Ataturk, and 
the present incumbent, Ismet Inonu, there has been 
what amounts to a presidential dictatorship. All 
members of the Asseinbly belong to the Republican 
People's (or Popular) Party. 

The reforms of Ataturk included a thorough re- 
vision of the judicial and legal systems. The new 
civil code was almost identical with that of Switzer- 
land, the new Penal Code was largely based on 
that of Italy, and the Commercial Code on that of 
Germany. 


The Turkish budget showed a steady rise in both 
revenue and expenditures during the war years. 
From £T550,209,000 revenue grew to £T901,- 
511,000 in 1944-5 (estimated). In the latter year, 
ordinary expenditures were estimated at £T570,- 
434,417 and extraordinary expenditures (mostly for 
defense) at £T382, 000,000. The national debt also 
rose during these years until it was believed to be 
around £T1, 300, 000,000 by 1945. 

Military service is compulsory and normally about 
one-half of the men liable actually serve. Following 
the outbreak of World War II, the precarious posi- 
tion of Tiu-kish neutrality required that the army 
be considerably increased and that attempts be 
made to acquire more modem equipment, which 
Turkey herself does not manufacture. Some of her 
requirements were met by shipments of British and 
American arms. The Turkish Navy comprises the 
former German cruiser Goeben (rebuilt and now 
called the Yavuz) of 23,100 tons, two small and old 
cruisers, and various subsidiary vessels. The air 
force is equipped with foreign planes, chiefly Ger- 
man, British and American. Altogether Turkey's de- 
fense forces are, despite the absence of much neces- 
sary modem equipment, an important element in 
Near East politics and could, if called upon, give a 
ood account of themselves. The Anatolian peasant 
as long enjoyed the reputation of making an ex- 
cellent soldier, especially when on the defensive in 
his own hills. 

Ev*n»t, 1945. Economic Affairs, When Turkey broke 
off diplomatic relations with Germany in Aug. 1944 
(see Year Book for 1944, p. 632), she inevitably 
dismpted her whole trade structure. Germany and 
the Allies had been competing for Turkish supplies, 
thus raising prices far above the world level. With 
the disappearance of the German buyers the British 
and Americans found it no longer necessary to en- 
gage in preemptive purchases. After V-E Day 
Turkey confronted the fact that the wartime era of 
high prices for exports was over. In fact, as early 
as Feomary Prime Minister Sarajoglu was lament- 
ing that the virtual standstill in Turkish foreign 
trade had resulted in marked decreases in customs 
duties, export taxes and other revenues. 

During the latter stages of the war American 
goods had to a considerable extent displaced 
British products in the Turkish market— -e.g. cot- 
ton goods, steel and iron products— due to Britain's 
inability to manufacture for the export trade. At 
the same time, British traders enjoyed a certain 
preferential position because of the operation of the 
’^sterling bloc." In order to prepare for tlie re- 
establishment of commercial relations on a peace- 
time footing, the Turkish and British Governments 
entered into a trade agreement, signed in London 
on May 4. 

During the year extensive plans were made to 
modernize ana expand Turkey's industrial plant 
and communications facilities. For example, a fac- 
tory to produce De Havilland airplane engines was 
projected near Ankara. Railway equipment and 
other machinery was purchased in Britain. Negotia- 
tions for the construction of several merchant ships 
were carried on with Canada. To replace the oil 
products that formerly came from Rumania, Turkey 
inquired into the possibilities of obtaining her 
supplies from the nearby fields in Iraq. Late in 
July the construction of a new and modem port 
was begun at Eregli on the Black Sea, which when 
completed would provide a convenient outlet for 
the coal mined in the 2k)nguldak area. The tax on 
exports, which amounted to some 10 per cent by 
the end of the war, was removed, and after V-J 
Day other concrete steps were taken to get Turkey's 
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foreign trade flowing once again, particularly within 
the sterling bloc. 

Late in December the Minister of Finance pre- 
sented the 1946 budget to the National Assembly, 
which showed estimated revenues of £T894,668,- 
000 and estimated expenditures of £T990,572,- 
884. The deficit was to be covered by short-term 
credits, treasury bonds and long-term internal loans. 
One or the heavy drains on the Government's re- 
sources was the standing army of a million men still 
kept on a war footing. He expressed confidence 
that the danger of inflation was past and revealed 
that during the next few years Turkey planned to 
spend some £T900,000,000 on the purchase of 
machinery and equipment. 

Dommttk Pelltica and Social Roform. During the year 
there were several indications that the monopoly 
of the People's Party over Turkish political life 
might be broken, or voluntarily dissolved. On May 
19 President Inonu declared, on the c^casion of the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of Ataturk's landing in 
Anatolia, that in the near future democratic prin- 


Three had inade it plain that neutral states desiring 
to at^d the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations must present, as the price of ad- 
nussion, a declaration of war against Germany and 
JapM before Mar. 1. On Feb. 23 the National As- 
sembly unanimously voted to declare war on the 
Powers. On the very same day Foreign 
Minirter Saka and United States Ambassador 
Memhardt simed a lend-lease agreement. Turkey’s 
declaration of war had little military significance, 
tor by then the Germans were retreating north- 
westwMd through Hungary. Turkey’s armed forces 
»us did not participate in the conflict. The Turkish 
Ambamdor in Washington signed the United Na- 
tions Declaration on Feb. 28. 

Tho Sfraitt QuoBtton Rovivod. In March it was 
Union had denounced its 
1925 treaty of friendship, neutrality and non- 
ag^ession with Turkey as being no longer in ac- 
cord with existing conditions. It was universally 
assumed mat one of the things Russia hoped to ac- 
complish by this move was a revision of me regime 


Anatolia, that in the near future democratic prin- complish by this move was a revision of Ae regime 

ciples would receive wider application in the of the Straits. However, this matter was regulated 

country's intellectual and political life. General dis- by the Convention of Montreux (1936) to*^ which 

satisfaction with the one-party set-up had by then some eight states were signatories and which could 

become widespread. In July legal steps were taken hence be altered onlv by similar multilateral action 

to found a new political group called the '‘National Some observers felt that the Soviet's action was 

Regeneration Party." ultimately aimed not so much at Turkey as at 

President Inonu opened the new session of the Britain, who had always been averse to 
National Assembly on Nov. 1 with a significant control over the Straits. 

speech reiterating his previous promise to eflFect The Turkish Government agreed that a revision 
certain reforms. In particular he stated that the law of the treaty with Russia was opportune and 

on the press and associations would be liberalized, awaited the Soviet's suggestions. These were said 

and that the coming elections of 1947 would be to have been delivered in Ankara in late Tune and 

held with a direct and secret ballot. In the past ^ > 

members of the National Assembly had been in- 
directly elected by “colleges of electors" who in 
turn were chosen by the nrimary voters. This 
method of election had helped assure the monopoly 


of the People's Party. In December former Prime 
Minister Telal Bayar announced the formation of a 
party dedicated to Kemalist doctrines and policies 
but differing in its interpretation of these from that 


but differing in its interpretation of these from that 
of the official party. Meanwhile there had emerged 
three new left-wing newspapers, one daily and two 
weeklies. Many Turks were anxious lest this new 
liberal policy might open the door to Soviet- 
sponsored parties, such as the Tudeh in Iran. 

A far-reaching social reform was enacted by the 
National Assembly when it passed the Lana Re- 
form Bill in June. Under the terms of this act large 
estates were to be broken up into smaller lots vaiy- 
ing from twelve to 1,200 acres, depending on the 
nature and location of the land. Owners of ex- 
propriated land were to be amply reimbursed wi^ 
government bonds. It was estimated that a million 
families, or one-third of the rural population of the 
country, would benefit — families which hitherto 
had relied on share-cropping or day labor for their 
livelihood. In order to carry these and other reforms 
into effect the Government created an independent 
Ministry of Labor. 

Turkoy Entor§ tho War, In compliance with requests 
from Britain and the United States, Turkey broke 
off diplomatic relations with Japan on Jan. 4. At the 
same time the process of driving the Nazis out of 
the Balkans had reached the point, despite the 
presence of a few hold-out Axis garrisons on certain 
Aegean islands, where the Allies could use the 
Straits. This meant that material for Russia could 
now follow a short, all-water route direct to Soviet 
ports, thus eliminating the roundabout route via the 
Persian Gulf and the Trans-Iranian Railway (see 
Iran). 

At the Yalta Conference in February the Big 


— HI ittic June, ana 

were reported in the London Times of June 28 
194o, as containing four demands; "(1) the retro- 
ccKion to Russia of the Turkish districts of Kars 
and Ardahan; (2) fte wantinB to Russia of bases 
in the Sti^s, enabhng her to aefend them In com- 
mon wiA Turkey; (3) the revision of the Montreux 
pnvention on the Straits; and (4) the acceptance 
by Turkw of certain changes in the Balkans in 
of some of the smaller States.” 

This turn of events led Foreign Minister Saka to 
stop m London en route home from San Francisco 
and confer with Foreign Secretary Eden. The Turks 
evidently hoped for support from the British and 
American delegations at the Potsdam meeting, 
where the Straits issue figured prominently on the 
Potsdam statement was silent 
about Tmkish matters, and this naturally disap- 
pomted the Tiurks. Nevertheless the Straits prob- 
lem was discussed there, with the United States 
tavormg mtemationalization and the Russians re- 
portedly rejecting it. Turkey was known to be will- 
ine to accept int^ationalizabon if it did not in- 
securit^^ sovereignty or endanger her 

The Straits were not discussed at the Council of 
roreign Ministers held in London during late 
Septembw and early October. In revealing this 
tact on Oct. 10, Secretary of State Byrnes nex^er- 
tteless actaowledged that at Potsdam President 
Truman, Prime Minister Churchill and Premier 
Stalin had secretly agreed to have their govern- 
ments negotiate separately with Turkey concem- 
ing the question. The American proposals for 
revising the Montreux Convention were said bv Mr 
Byrnes on Nov, 7 to embody the following prin- 
ciples; (1) The Stoits to be opened to the mer- 
^ant wsrels of all nations at all times; (2) the 
to be opened to toe transit of the warships of 
all times; (3) except for an 
agreed limited tonnage m times of peace. puMapi. 
through the Straits to be denied totoe 
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of non-Black Sea powers at all times except with 
Uie specific consent of the Black Sea powers, or 
except when actins under the authority of the 
United Nations; (4; Certain changes to modernize 
the Montreux Convention, such as the substitution 
of the United Nations Organization for the League 
of Nations and the elimination of Japan as a 
signatory. 

Widening Rift with Kuisio. The closing weeks of 
the year saw relations with the Soviet Union be- 
come steadily more strained. The treaty of friend- 
ship, neutrality and non-aggression, which Moscow 
had denounced in March, expired on Nov. 7 with- 
out a new treaty having been negotiated to take its 
place. 

On Dec. 4 university students in Istanbul staged 
riotous demonstrations during which the premises 
of two left-wing newspapers and a bookshop owned 
by a Soviet citizen were damaged. In reply to 

S ointed Russian protests, the Turkish authorities 
enied that the outbreak in any way had govern- 
mental approval, or that it was anti-Russian in aim. 
An official Turkish note expressing this denial was 
rejected by the Soviet Government. 

Meanwnile the Turks were becoming alarmed 
at Russia's intervention in the Iranian Province of 
Azerbaijan (see Iran) and at her support of 
Armenian nationalist agitation for the incorporation 
of northeast Turkey into the Armenian Soviet Re- 
public. At the moment the Big Three were as- 
sembling in Moscow on Dec. 20 a letter by two 
members of the Georgian Academy of Science, 
printed in the principal Soviet newspapers, de- 
manded that Turkey cede a considerable area ad- 
joining the Russian Caucasus. According to this 
letter, the area in question stretched 180 miles west 
of Batum along the Black Sea coast of Turkey and 
as deep as 75 miles — thus including the important 
city of Trebizond. The letter charged that this 
region had been taken from Georgia in the sixteenth 
century, and pointed out that the Kars and Ardahan 
districts had oeen in Russian possession as late as 
1921. 

These demands, which were assumed to have 
official support, created a first-class diplomatic 
storm that hung heavily over Russo-Turkish rela- 
tions at the end of the year. The Turks of course 
indignantly denied the Soviet claims and clearly 
indicated that they would go to war rather than 
surrender any of the disputed zone. Foreign ob- 
servers were strongly indined to regard Russia's 
"war of nerves" on Turkey as merdy part of a 
wider plan to create buflFer areas around the 
strategically vital Caucasus oil fields — in line with 
the analogous Soviet policy of supporting buffer 
states in eastern and southeastern Europe. 

Chara€t«rittici of tho Population. The population on 
Oct. 20. 1940, was 17,820,950, of which 1,516,005 
lived in European Turkey. The rate of increase is 
high, so that by the end of 1945 there were prob- 
ably some nineteen and a half million inhabitants 
in me country. The principal cities, with their 1940 
populations are: Istanbul, 793,949; Izmir (Smyrna) 
183,762; Ankara, 157,242; Adana, 88,119. Turkey 
is preeminently a rural country. After World War 
I sne was deprived of almost all areas inhabited by 
non-Turkish elements, so that only a few national 
or religious minorities still remain within the cotm- 
try. These are chiefly Greeks, Armenians, Kurds and 
Circassians. Islam was disestablished as the state 
relidon shortly after the First World War, but most 
Turks still profess it as their religion. The 1935 
census provided the following figures: Moslems, 
15,838,^3; Ordiodox, 125,046; Jews, 78,730; Gre- 
gorians, 44,526; and Roman Catholics, 32,155. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 

Th® educational system has been thoroughly re- 
formed under the Republic. Primary education is 
nominally comnulsoiv for both boys and girls. 
Education at all levels is under the supervision of 
me Mmistry of Public Instruction, even that given 
^ the non-Moslem communities. In 
1941 them were 10,948 primary schools; 252 sec- 
ondary schools; 193 lycees, normal and professional 
schools; ^d 20 institutions of higher learning. 
Among me latter are the State University of 
Istanbul and Robert College, an American-founded 
institution near ^at city. The use of the Latin 
alphabet was made compulsory in 1929. 

Tha Country and lit Economy. Agriculture provides 
me means of livelihood for two-thirds of the 
Turlpsh people. The soil is generally fertile, but 
ramtaU is often deficient and methods are primitive. 
Nonemeless rapid strides have been made in recent 
years to iinprove agricultural techniques and ap- 
paratus. The construction of new highways, rail- 
roads and factories has aided in the program of 
modemizmg Turkish farm life. 

The principal crops are indicated by the follow- 
wheat-4,369,455 hectares, 
barley— 1,931,576 hectares 
maize— 631,132 hectares, 
cotton— 326,687 hectares, 
olo'mn tons; tobacco— 198,880 acres, 68.- 
942,000 kilograms. Other large products are oats, 
silk, opium, figs, olives and olive oil. In 1943 the 
anmal population was: 16 124,884 sheep. 11,815.- 

donkeys, 

716,3p horses and 649,712 buffaloes. Wool and 
goat hatt are among the country's chief exports. 
Unlike the other co^tries of the Near East, Turkey 
possesses valuable forest resources — some 23,000 - 
000 acres, of which me state owns 88 per cent. 

Is also rich in minerals, most of mem 
f I^oduction figures in metric tons 

iu 2.509,614; lignite, 388,825; 

fw 120-053; cement 210.853. Experts believe 
that toe future of Turkey’s mining industry is 
hnght, p^culwly since it has toe wholehearted 
su^ort of the Government. 

Tne state has also, since the inauguration of the 
first five-year plan in 1934, pushed a program of 
rapid mdustnalization. Typical of this development 
was toe constouction of the iron and steel plant at 
oiTfSJr’ estimated annual production of 

229.000 tons of 

f* ’ll j ’ , of steel mgots and 150,000 tons 

of rolled steel products. 

Exports and imports for 1943 were, respectively, 
valued at £ T257,000,000 and £ T203:000,000. 

growing merchant 
mann^ The length of the country s railway net- 
work has been expanded greatly in recent years 
until It now exceeds 4,600 miles, of which 95 per 
cent IS state-owned. ^ 

Robert Gale Woolbebt. 

TWNTIETH century fund, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion for res^ch and public education on economic 
ouestipns. '^e Fund was founded in 1919 and en- 

rant and philanthropist. Its entire income, ad- 
ministered as a pubhc trust by a Board of Trustees 
‘*®.'’^.>^esearch and educationai 
major investigation the Fund 
“ fecial research staff and an impartial 
committee of quailed persons who use the toctual 

wUni" nn f®’’ recommeuda- 

nnSt “ (f’* w Pol“=y-,The Fund issues its re- 
ports m book form and supplements these with 
news releases, pamphlets, bJl^, study outlln^ 
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magazme articles, and other materials, including 
educational films and radio programs. Active con> 
tact work is maintained with organizations and 
educational institutions. 

All the current activities of the Fund are directed 
toward the problem of rebuilding a sound and 
prosperous economic system after the strains and 
dislocations of war. Toward that end, the Fund is 
ma^ng a survey of future needs and demands for 
major groups of goods and services and the re- 
sources available for their production. Americans 
Needs and Resources will oe published early in 
1946. A discussion of financial and fiscal policies 
has already been published as Financing American 
Prosperity: A Symposium of Economists. 

Studies under way include an investigation of 
cartels and monopolies and of the foreign economic 
relations of the United States. Two new popular 
reports in a series of six on problems in the post- 
war period will also be issued, as well as a volume 
dealing with recent trends in collective bargaining. 
Recent publications of the Fund include material 
on housing, financial policies, collective bargaining, 
thepower industry and distribution. 

The officers of the Fund are: John H. Fahey, 
President; Henry S. Dennison, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee; Moms E. Leeds, Treasurer* Evans 
Clark, Executive Director; and J. Frederick Dew- 
hurst, Economist. Address: 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

ULITHI ISLANDS. A former Japanese atoll in the 
western Carolines, occupied by United States armed 
forces, Sept. 20-21, 1944. It comprises a ring of 
islands that surround a broad lagoon, and lies about 
100 miles northeast of Yap. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (U.S.S.R.). A 

state occupying eastern Europe and central and 
northern Asia. Capital: Moscow. 

Ar«a and Population. The area as of Aug. 31, 1939, 
was about 8,200,000 square miles (73 per cent in 
Asia and 27 per cent in Europe). The census of 
Jan, 17, 1939. showed a population of 170,467,186 
(88,802,205 remales and 81,664,981 males), com- 
pared with 147,027,915 at the 1926 census. The 
urban population at the 1939 census was 55,909,- 
908; rural, 124,557,278. Following the outbreak of 
World War II on Sept. 1, 1939, various territories 
(of Finland, Poland, and Rumania together with 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia) were annexed to 
the Soviet Union, were occupied by German, Finn- 
ish, and Rumanian armed forces in 1941, and were 
freed from German occupation by Soviet armed 
forces and reincorporated into die Soviet Union in 
1944. 

The Polish territories were incorporated in the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, Oct. 1-2, 1939. The Finnish provinces on 
Mar. 3i, 1940, were joined to the Karelian S.S.R., 
which was then renamed the Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. 
and raised to the status of a constituent republic 
of the U.S.S.R. The major part of Bessarabia was 
merged with the Moldavian Autonomous S.S.R. on 
Aug. 2, 1940, to form the constituent Moldavian 
S.S.R. The remainder of Bessarabia, together with 
northern Bukovina, was incorporated in the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia were 
given the status of constituent republics upon an- 
nexation. The addition of these five new units raised 
the number of constituent republics of fhe Soviet 
Union from 11 to 16. These republics, with their 
capitals, areas, and populations are listed in the ac- 
coi^anying table. 

The total area of the Soviet Union, based on the 


U.8.S R. CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS 

Republtca Capital 8 q. mi. Poptdaiion 

RuMian S.F.B.R. . . . Moscow 6.444,000 100,270,000 

Ukrainian S.S.R. . . . Kiev 223,000 40,000,000 

Byelorussian S S R Minsk 80,000 10.386,000 

Aserbaiaan 8 S R. ..Baku 33,000 3,210,000 

Georgian S S.R . Tbilisi 27,000 3,542,000 

Armenian S S.R. . . .Envan 12,000 1,300,000 

Turkmen 8.S R. . Ashkhabad 187,000 1,254,000 

UsbekSS.R Tashkent 158.000 6,282,000 

Tajik S.S.R. . . .Stalinabsd 55,000 1,485,000 

Kazakh S.SR Alma-Ata 1,056.000 6,146,000 

Kirghiz S.S.R. . Frunze 78,000 1,500,000 

Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. .Petrozavodsk 76,000 600,000 

Moldavian S S R ... Kishinev 13,000 2,200,000 

Lithuanian S S.R. ..Vilna 24,000 2.880.000 

Latvians SR . .Riga 25.000 1,071,000 

Estonians S.R. .TaUinn 18,000 1,131,000 

16 constituent republics, was 8,518,000 square 
miles and the population was about 193,000,000. 
Ruthenia, also called Carpatho-Ukraine (4,886 sq. 
mi.; pop. 800,000) was ceded to the U.S.S.R. by 
Czecnoslovakia on June 29, 1945, and was in- 
corporated into the Ukrainian S.S.R. The former 
Japanese territories of southern Sakhalin (14,662 
sq. mi. ) and the Kurile Islands ( 3,944 sq, mi. ) were 
made an integral part of the U.S.S.R. and na- 
tionalized (effective Sept. 20, 1945), according to 
a decree of the Supreme Soviet dated Feb. 2, 1^6. 
This was in accordance with the terms of the Yalta 
agreement signed Feb. 11, 1945. 

The populations of the 38 leading cities, includ- 
ing the capitals of the 16 constituent republics, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 

POPULATIONS OF CITIES 


City 

Popvlation 

City 

Pojndalim 

Moscow 

4,137,018 

Voronezh 

. . 326,836 

I^ningrad 

. 3,191,304 

Yaroslavl . . . 

298,065 

Kiev 

. 846,293 

Ivanovo 

. 285,060 

Kharkov 

. 833,432 

Archangel 

. . 281,091 

Baku . 

809,347 

Omsk 

280,716 

Gorky 

. 644,116 

Chelyabinsk 

. 273,127 

Ode8««a 

. 604,223 

Tula 

. . . . 272,403 

Tashkent . 

. 585,005 

Vilna 

250,000 

Tbilisi 

. 519,175 

Minsk 

. . . 238.772 

Rostov-on-Don 

610,253 

Alma-Ata 

. . . . 230,000 

Dnepropetrovsk 

500,662 

Vladivostok 

. . . 206.432 

StaUno 

462,395 

Envan 

. . . 200,000 

Stalingrad 

446,476 

Stalinek . . 

. . . . 169,538 

Sverdlovsk 

425,544 

Tallinn 

. . 147,000 

Novosibirsk 

405,589 

Ashkhabad 

♦ . . 126,600 

Kazan 

. 401,665 

Kishinev 

. . 110,000 

Kuibyshev .... 

390,267 

Frunze 

93,000 

Riga . . . 

. 385 000 

Stahnabad 

. . . . 83.000 

Saratov 

. 375,860 

Petrozavodsk. 

. . . 70,000 


Education. In the academic year 1941-42. pupils 
attending elementary and secondary schools num- 
bered about 36,200,000. There were about 1,200,- 
000 students in technical schools and workers' fac- 
ulties; about 1,800,000 children in nurseries and 
kindergartens, exclusive of 5,700,000 children 
placed in collective farm nurseries and kinder- 
gartens during harvest season; and 657,000 students 
in universities and colleges. The expenditure for 
education in 1945 was 28.6 billion rubles (20.4 
billion rubles in 1944). 

Production, tic. In Soviet Union transport and 
communications are conducted as Federal depart- 
ments. Banking is centralized in a State Bank un- 
der government control. Distribution is socialized, 
with retail trade in the cities conducted mainly by 
local administrative bodies and in the villages by 
consumer cooperatives. Industrial production is 
carried on largely by State enterprises, operating 
under the general direction of appropriate com- 
missariats (government departments). A State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan) plots the objec- 
tives for each year and for five-year periods. An 
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Economic Council acts as a coordinative body. An 
organization in the Commissariat of State Control 
checks and supervises results. 

State planning is an essential of Soviet economy 
and it is desired to direct and coordinate the 
employment of the energies and resources of the 
count^ for orderly development. However, the 
planning system goes beyond the economic field. It 
includes science, education, public health, and the 
extensive social services designed to safeguard the 
welfare and security of the citizenship. Beginning 
in 1939, the Soviet Government withheld publica- 
tion of detailed information on industrial produc- 
tion, agriculture, and other phases of economic de- 
velopment. For prewar production figures for in- 
dustry, mining, and agriculture, see Year Book 
for 1942, p, 698-99. 

Fertlgn Trade. Forei^ commerce is a govern- 
mental monopoly exercised by the Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade which maintains trading agencies 
abroad. Imports and exports are regulated in ac- 
cordance with the country's system of planned 
economy. In 1938, the last year for which trade 
figures were published, imports totaled 1,422,882,- 
000 rubles and exports 1,331,927,000 rubles, nomi- 
nally equivalent to $261,757,000 and $250,751,- 
000, respectively, in IJ.S. cturency. 

Financ*. The budget of the U.S.S.R. is a smnma- 
tion of the budget of the Union and the budgets of 
the 16 constituent republics. For 1945 a budget in 
the amount of 307 hillion rubles was approved. 
About one-half the revenue was obtained from the 
earnings of state-owned industry, followed by 
taxes and contributions bv the general public. Ex- 
penditure included the following amounts: defense 
138 billion rubles, economic development 65 billion 
rubles, social and cultural services 66 bilhon rubles, 
administration 9.5 billion rubles. In 1944 actual 
revenue totaled 268 billion rubles and actual ex- 
penditure 263 billion rubles. 

The Soviet Government repudiated the state 
debt outstanding as of Jan. 28, 1918. On Jan. 1, 
1933, the internal debt amounted to 10.088 billion 
rubles; on Aug. 1, 1940, it totaled 39.8 billion 
rubles. The nominal exchange rate of the ruble, 
for foreign trade exchange valuation purposes only, 
was 5.3 rubles to U.S.$1 ( 1 ruble = $0.1887). 

Transportation. Railway mileage increased from 
53,700 in 1937 to an estimated 62,000 miles on 
Jan. 1, 1941 (including lines in Russian-annexed 
territories). Highways extended 1,682,000 miles in 
1940. Some 65,826 miles of inland waterways are 
navigable. There was a total of 100,000 mfies in 
the civil air network in 1940. The merchant ma- 
rine on July 1, 1939, comprised 716 vessels of 
1,315,766 gross tons. 

Govnrnmnnt. Under the Constitution of Dec. 5, 
1936, supreme political power is vested in the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., meeting twice a 
year, and elected for a period of four years by uni- 
verse direct suffrage and with secret ballot. The 
Communist Party, however, is the only legal po- 
litical party and all candidates for elective omce 
must have its approval. The Supreme Soviet con- 
sists of two legislative chambers with equal rights 
— the Council of the Union, and Ae Council of 
Nationalities. The Council of the Union has 647 
members (one for each 300,000 inhabitants) and 
the Council of Nationalities 713 members repre- 
senting the constituent republics (25 from each), 
autonomous republics (11 from each), autonomous 
oblasts (5 from each), and national orngs (1 from 
each). The two chambers in Joint session elect a 
Presidium consisting of 42 members (including a 
president, 16 vice presidents (one vice president 


for each constituent republic of the Union), a sec- 
retary, and 24 others) with wide administrative 
powers between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, 
including ratification of treaties and declaration of 
a state of war. The Presidium supervises the work 
of the Council of the People's Commissars, se- 
lected by the Supreme Soviet, which acts as the 
executive and administrative organ of the state. 

Joseph Stalin became generm secretary of the 
Russian Communist Party in 1922 and after ban- 
ishi]^ Leon Trotsky in 1924 established a rigid but 
imomcial personal dictatorship through his control 
of Communist Party policies. He became a mem- 
ber of the Ftesidium in 1925 and on May 6, 1941, 
replaced Vyacheslav Molotov as President of the 
Council of People's Commiss^s, or Preniier. Molo- 
tov 
On 
the 

Committee of the Communist Party, and the Coun- 
cil of People's Commissars announced that all pow- 
ers had been concentrated in the hands of a Com- 
mittee for State Defense consisting of Stalin ( chair- 
man), Molotov (vice chairman). Marshal Klementy 
E. Voroshilov, L. P. Beria, Commissar for State 
Security; and Georgi M. Malenkov, general secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. On July 20 Stalin assumed the post of De- 
fense Commissar and assumed direct control over 
the Commissariat for State Security. The elections 
to the Supreme Soviet scheduled for 1941, 1942. 
1943, and 1945 were postponed and the powers of 
the Supreme Soviet were extended by Presidential 
decree. 

Evantt, 1945. Tfia Foca of Victory, To the Soviet 
Union, as to all the United Nations, 1945 brought 
peace witli victory. For its attainment tlie So\1et 
peoples paid a larger price in the blood of their 
sons and in the devastation of their land than all 
of the Western Allies combined. Between Novem- 
ber, 1942, and May, 1945, the Red Army fought 
Its way forward from the Volga to the Spree, trans- 
muting imminent defeat at Stalingrad into un- 
limitea triumph in Berlin. The fifth and final Soviet 
offensive of the war was launched in central Po- 


became Vice Premier and Foreign Commissar. 
July 1, 1941, after the German invasion began. 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, the Central 


land on January 12. Warsaw was taken on the 17th 
and Danzig on March 30, while other Red forces 
crushed tlie enemy in Budapest (February 13) and 
Vienna (April 13). On April 25 Berlin was en- 
circled. On the same day the 58tli Guards Division 
of Konev's 1st Ukrainian Army effected a junction 
at Torgau on the Elbe with the 69th Division of 
General Hodges' U.S. 1st Army. “The victorious 
Armies of the Allied Powers," proclaimed Stalin, 
‘have routed the German troops and hnked up on 
the territory of Germany. Our task and our duty is 
to finish off the enemy. . . . We hail the gallant 
troops of our Allies." 

On May 2, 1945, with the Red Flag fiying over 
the ruins of the Nazi capital, the last Wehrmacht 
units in Berlin mounded arms. On the 7th Marshal 
Zhukov, joined by Tedder and Spaatz, signed docu- 
ments of unconditional surrender with Keitel, 
Friedeburg and Stumpff. On Moscow's V-E Day 
(May 9 ) 30 salvos were fired by a thousand guns. 
Stalin declared: “The age-long strugde of the 
Slav peoples for their existence and their inde- 
pendence has ended in victory over the German 
invaders and the German tyranny. Henceforth the 
great banner of freedom of nations and peace 
among nations wiU fiy over Europe. . . . Eternal 

S ory to the heroes who fell in the battle against 
e enemy and gave their lives for the freedom 
and happiness of our peoplel" Soviet hopes for the 
future round voice in the words of Ilya Ehrenburg: 
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A new era has begun, an era of plowmen and masons, 
doctors and architects, of gardeners and schoolteachers, 
of printers and poets. Washed by the tears of spring, £u- 
roM lies wounded. Much labor, persistence, audacity and 
determination will be required to heal all the wounds, so 
that the 20th Century — saved from the bloody pit into 
which the Fascists had cast it~-*may again stride toward 
happiness. The boldness, talent, and conscience of our 
people will help the world rise to its feet. 

United Natlong, Long before the guns fell silent, 
Soviet leaders joined with their Western colleagues 
to plan the foundations of peace. At Yalta Stalin, 
Churchill and Roosevelt announced a propam for 
occupation and control of the Reich and, agreed 
that the Provisional Government of Poland, which 
Moscow had recognized on January 5, should be 
broadened by the inclusion of democratic leaders 
and should arrange for free elections. The Crimea 
communique of February 11 also called for a lib- 
eralization of the Tito regime in Yugoslavia and for 
concerted efForts by the three major Powers to 
assist liberated peoples to establish peace, secure 
relieL form interim democratic regimes, and facili- 
tate free elections. An accord of March 5 on voting 
procedure in the UNO Security Council, projected 
at Dumbarton Oaks, was followed by the San Fran- 
cisco Conference (April 25-June 26), planned at 
Yalta. In response to a plea from Truman to Stalin. 
Molotov headed the Soviet delegation. He asserted 
at the outset: 

The Soviet Government attachee great importance to 
the International Conference in San Francisco. • . . 
Whatever may depend upon it and its efforts in the com- 
mon cause of the creation of a postwar organization for 
the peace and security of nations will readily be done by 
the Soviet Government. . . . This great cause is resolutely 
backed by our peace-loving people, by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Red Army, and by our great Marshal Stalin. 

Soviet Byelorussia and the Ukraine were ad- 
mitted to the Conference and to the UNO as sepa- 
rate States in accordance with the understandings 
reached at Yalta. But Molotov was thwarted in his 
efforts to obtain the exclusion of Argentina and the 
admission of the new Poland. After prolonged con- 
troversy, Moscow yielded to pleas that no State on 
th i Security Council should use its "veto” to pre- 
vent discussion of any dispute submitted by anv 
State. The Soviet conception of the UNO was well 
put by New Times ( formerly War and the Work’- 
ing Class) Tuly 1: "Unanimity among the great 
powers is the cardinal factor which creates the 
possibility for making UNO an effective organiza- 
tion of intemational security. . . . Under what 
conditions will the actions of the new organization 
be sufficiently effective? The answer to this ques- 
tion was given by Comrade Stalin, as far bacK as 
Nov. 6, 1944, when he said, ‘They will be effective 
if the Great Powers which have borne the brunt of 
the war against Hitler Germany continue to act in 
a spirit of unanimity and accord. They will not be 
effective if this essential condition is violated/” 
On Aug. 20 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
ratified the Charter. 

Under an accord signed on Tune 5 by Zhukov, 
Eisenhower, Montgomery, and DcTassigny, the 
U.S.S.R., Britain, tne United States, and France 
jointly assumed supreme authority in Germany. 
The four Supreme Commanders comprised a Con- 
trol Council in Berlin. A joint Kommandatura was 
established for the area of Greater Berlin. The rest 
of the Reich was partitioned into occupation zones. 
At Potsdam (July 17-August 2) Stalin, Truman, 
and Attlee apeed on measures for the liquidation 
of Naziism, the military and economic disarmament 
of Germany and the division of reparations. Uie 
U.S.S.R. was awarded all removals of equipment 
from its own zone plus 25 percent of remowsds 


from the Western zones, in addition to German 
assets in Finland, Eastern Austria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. It renounced all claims to 
captured German gold, to German assets in other 
countries, and to mares of German enterprises in 
the Western zones. Moscow and Warsaw later 
agreed that Poland should receive 15 percent of 
the Soviet share of reparations. IzvesHa ( Au^st 3 ) 
hailed the settlement as "a fresh assurance that the 
Governments and peoples of the three great demo- 
cratic Powers jointly with the other United Nations 
will maintain a stable and equitable peace.” 

War with Japan, By the stipulations of a secret 
accord reached at Yalta and confirmed at Potsdam, 
the U.S.S.R. agreed to join its allies in die Far 
Eastern war three months after the German capitu- 
lation. On April 5 Molotov denounced the Soviet- 
Japanese neutrality pact of April 13, 1941. Moscow 
rejected various Japanese peace feelers. On Au- 
gust 8 the U.S.S.R. declared war on Japan, as "the 
only means able to bring peace nearer, to free the 
people from further sacrifice and suffering, and to 
give the Japanese people the opportunity of avoid- 
ing the danger of destruction suffered by Germany 
after her refusal to accept unconditional sur- 
render.” 

In a week's campaign, waged while Eisenhower 
visited Moscow, three Soviet Army groups under 
Marshal Alexander Vasilevsky invaded "Manchu- 
kuo,” aided by the People's Republic of Outer 
Mongolia. The Japanese capitulation of Aug. 14 in 
the face of the atomic bomb was followed by 
Soviet participation in the surrender ceremony 
aboard the U.S.S. Afissouri on Sept. 1. Stalin an- 
nounced victory anew, this time in terms of "set- 
tling the accounts” of 1904-05 as well as those of 
later dates. 

Naw FrontlnrB, While no formal peace treaties 
were si^ed during 1945, the U.S.S.R. secured pro- 
visional control over various border districts 
through the verdict of arms, the terms of various 
inter-Allied understandings, and the provisions of 
armistice agreements. Soumem Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands passed to the Soviet Union in Au- 
gust under arrangements originally discussed at 
Yalta. On August 14 seven Sino-Soviet aneements 
were signed in the Soviet capital by Molotov and 
Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh in the presence 
of Generalissimo Stalin and Premier T. V. Soong. 
By their terms a 30-year alliance was concluded 
between Moscow and Chungking, involving recip- 
rocal non-intervention and respect for sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, as well as Soviet aid to the 
Central Government of China whose title to Man- 
churia and Sinkiang was recognized. China in turn 
assented to a plebiscite in Outer Mongolia (whose 
voters in October cast 400,074 ballots for inde- 
pendence and none for reunion with China) and 
agreed to the establishment of a joint naval base 
at Port Arthur, with defense in Soviet hands and 
civil administration in Chinese hands. The accords 
also provided for a free port at Dairen and joint 
ownership and management of the South Man- 
churian and Chinese Eastern Railways, now con- 
solidated into the "Chinese Changchun Railway.” 
In October the district of Tannu Tuva northwest of 
Mongolia was formally incorporated into the 
U.S.S.R. as the Tuvinian Autonomous Region of 
the RSFSR. 

Along its western borders the Soviet Union had 
already secured possession of Bessarabia and North- 
ern Bukovina by the Rumanian armistice of Sept. 
12, 1944. Under the Finnish armistice of Sept. 19 
the frontier of 1940 was restored, save that the 
U.S.S.R. abandoned Hanko, annex^ Petsamo and 
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acquired a 50-year lease-hold on the Porkalla Pen- 
insula. At Potsdam Truman and Attlee assented to 
the transfer of Koenigsberg and northern East 
Prussia to the U.S.S.R. and agreed to support 
Soviet claims to these territories in the final settle- 
ment. A Polish-Soviet treaty of Aug. 16, 1945. drew 
a new frontier along the ‘ Curzon Line,” with sev- 
eral deviations in Poland's favor. A Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak pact of June 29 transferred Carpatho- 
Ukraine to the U.S.S.R., thus extending Russian 
power beyond the Carpathians and bringing all 
Ukrainians into a single polity for the first time. 

Probhmt of Ompation, Beyond its restored and 
extended frontiers, the Soviet Union assumed duties 
of administering large areas taken from enemy 
forces. In Germany and Austria ( see above ) these 
tasks were shared with American, British, and 
French forces. In Czechoslovakia American units 
in the western districts and Soviet occupation 
troops elsewhere were withdrawn in November. 
Soviet forces likewise evacuated Jugoslav territory 
and withdrew most of their detachments from the 
soil of the new Poland. Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, on the other hand, remained under Soviet 
occupation at the close of the year, with Soviet 
ofiBcials acting as chairmen of the Allied Control 
Commissions established in these former enemy 
States. Numerous tales of abuses and depredations 
by Red Army men appeared in the American and 
British press during the summer and fall. Apart 
from their truth or falsity, the Red Army's practice 
of ”hving oflF the country” led to hardship and re- 
sentment among the local populations and tended 
to discredit Communist groups throughout central 
and southeastern Europe. 

At the other extremity of the Muscovite realm 
Soviet troops took over Korea north of 38® and 
occupied Manchuria where, at the request of the 
Chinese Government, they remained Beyond the 
three month limit originally apreed upon. A unified 
administration of Korea was planned at the Moscow 
Conference of December as well as Soviet token 
participation in the occupation of Japan proper and 
Soviet membership in the Far Eastern Commission 
to be set up in Washin^on and in the Four Power 
Allied Control Council in Tokyo. The new ma- 
chinery for joint administration of Japan was to be 
set up during 1946. 

N 0 W Allimt, In the wake of victory the Narkomin- 
del (People's Commissariat of Foreign Affairs) ex- 
tended the alliance system begun during hostilities 
and embodied in the 20-year treaties of mutual aid 
simed with Britain (May 26, 1942), Czechoslo- 
vakia (Dec. 12, 1943) and France (Dec. 10, 
1944). On April 11. 1945, Tito and Molotov con- 
cluded a comparable Yugoslav-Soviet alliance. A 
similar Polish-Soviet pact was signed in Moscow 
on April 21 by Stalin and Osubka-Morawski. In the 
Orient China became a new ally (see above) and 
Outer Mongolia remained an old one. All of these 
pacts were limited to mutual defense against any 
effort at renewed aggression on the part of defeated 
foes. All were consonant with the UNO Charter 
which expressly recognized such ^regional arrange- 
ments” (i^. 51-52). 

Rtomuruttion, The appalling scope of the task 
of repairing the wreckage of war was indicated 
by a xepoTt submitted to the Allied Reparations 
Commission on September 13. Soviet e^merts esti- 
mated that their coimtry had sustainedf damages 
totalling 679,000,000,000 rubles from direct de- 
struction of property, including the wrecking of 
1,700 towns, 70,000 villages, 6,000,000 buildings, 

84.000 schools, 43,000 libraries, 31,000 factories, 

13.000 bridges, 40,000 miles of railway track, etc. 


in addition to the loss of 7,000,000 horses, 17,000,- 
000 cattle, 20,000,000 pigs and 27,000,000 sheep 
and goats. No figures on human casualties were 
released. But it appeared probable that 5,000,000 
soldiers and guerriUas had given their lives in the 
struggle against the enemy, and that famine, dis- 
ease, slavery and mass murder in the territories so 
long occupied by the foe, along with increased 
death rates and oiminished birth rates throughout 
the Union between 1941 and 1945, had accounted 
for 20,000,000 civilian lives. 

The Demobilization Law passed by the 12th 
session of the Supreme Soviet at the end of June 
provided for the mustering out of 13 older-aged 
classes. A decree of September 26 by the federal 
Presidium released privates and non-commissioned 
officers over the age of 32, along with all women 
in the lower ranks, teachers, specialists, students 
and other categories. All those demobilized — to- 
talling 4,000,000 by mid-September — were to re- 
ceive clothing and shoes, rations and transport en 
route to their homes, living quarters and fuel, loans 
for home-building in devastated districts, one 
year's pay for each year's service for enlisted men 
( with smaller payments to officers ) and a guarantee 
of work within one month of arrival at tlieir places 
of residence. Jobs for veterans were to be “not in- 
ferior to their occupations prior to Army service” 
and suitable to training and experience. “This ar- 
ticle,” boasted Kalinin, “is perhaps the only one 
of its kind in world legislation. Nor is this surpris- 
ing, for its provision is possible only in a Socialist 
State.” 

The restoration of the devastated areas and re- 
conversion of industry were well advanced by the 
close of the year. Aircraft factories began produc- 
ing tableware, bedsteads, and bicycles. The Com- 
missariat of the Tank Industrv, still under Col. 
Gen. V. A. Malishev, became tne Commissariat of 
Transport Equipment, turning out trucks, busses, 
and rolling stock. A new Commissariat of Industrial 
Crops Cultivation, established on November 11, 
was charged with increasing production of cotton, 
sugar, flax, hemp, tobacco, rubber, etc. Although 
war losses were partially compensated for by the 
vast expansion of Soviet heavy industry during hos- 
tilities, the problem of restoring and surpassing 
prewar standards of production and consumption 
would take years. Yet the enterprise was well 
launched, with fewer frictions and frustrations 
than marked the comparable process in the West. 

Piv9 Ymar Plan. On Aug. 19 the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party and the Council of 
People's Commissars instructed the State Planning 
Commission to draw up a new Pyatiletka for agri- 
cultural and industrial reconstruction and e?man- 
sion. The goal was complete rehabilitation of the 
devastated areas by 1950, plus an appreciable in- 
crease of production throughout the Union over 
prewar levels. The objectives of the fourth Five 
Year Plan contemplated the doubling of the output 
of electric power By 1950, with hydro-electric sta- 
tions to supply almost one-third of the total. By the 
end of 1945 electric power output had attained its 
prewar level. Coal production was at 85 percent of 
the prewar figure. The ruined city of Stalingrad 
was producing 60 percent of its prewar output. 
Civilian goods were returning to the market, with 
inflated prices in open stores gradually being re- 
duced toward normal levels. These and other 
achievements left few Soviet citizens doubting that 
the new Plan, the details of which were to be an- 
nounced early in 1946, would attain its purposes, 
including vast housing developments and a further 
expansion of light and heavy industry. 
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TIf Political Scono. The structure of power within 
the U.S.S.R. exhibited no major changes on the 
morrow of victory. By V-E Day the Communist 
Party had 5,000,000 members, including candi- 
dates who comprised a quarter of the total, and the 
Komsomols c. 15,000,000 members. The majority 
of those carrying Party cards were new recruits 
of the war years. The Party held no national Con- 
ferences or Congresses during the war, nor was it 
indicated when Confess XIX would meet. Specu- 
lation abroad regarding possible rivalry between 
old leaders and new members, or between Party 
and Army, proved to be as baseless as rumors re- 
garding the illness of Stalin, who took a long vaca- 
tion on the Black Sea in the autumn. The members 
of the new military and diplomatic elite were 
elaborately rewarded for their services. Those who 
died at their posts were honored — i.e. Konstantin 
Oumansky, killed in a plane crash near Mexico 
City, Jan. 25, and Gen. Ivan D. Cherniakhovsky, 
fatally wounded in action Feb. 18. The venerable 
Mikhail Kalinin was awarded the Order of Lenin 
on his 70th birtliday, Nov. 20. 

While the composition of the Political Bureau 
and most other Party agencies remained im- 
changed, minor modifications were introduced into 
the formal governmental structure. In addition to 
the German Volga Autonomous Republic, abolished 
in 1941, the Crimean, Kalmyk, and Chechen- 
Ingush Autonomous Republics and tlie Karachai 
Autonomous Region (all m the Caucasus) 
were deprived of autonomy and transferred to 
adjacent administrative areas of the RSFSR. The 
State Committee of Defense (War Cabinet) was 
abolished in October. In all other essential respects 
the Soviet system, like the Party hierarchy, emerged 
from the war intact with no significant mnovations 
announced or contemplated. 

Toward Now Blections. On Oct. 5 the federal 
Presidium fixed Feb. 10, 1946, as the date of elec- 
tions for a new Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
The existing legislature had been elected on Dec. 
12, 1937. The election regulations issued on Oct. 
11 (see Information Bulletin of the Embassy of 
the U.S.S.R., Washington, Nov. 24) exhibited sev- 
eral departures from the arrangements adopted 
eight years previously. The voting age remained 
at 18 but deputies were now required to be 23, al- 
though the Constitution of 1936 (Art. 135) set the 
age of 18 as the lower limit both for electors and 
the elected. Provisions for voting lists, electoral 
commissions, nominations and voting procedure 
conformed to earlier rules. 

Multiple candidacies were contemplated. This 
was also the case in 1937, but in practice all nomi- 
nees save one withdrew before the balloting, thus 
leaving the voters no choice, apart from the choice 
involved in the informal “primaries” whereby many 
candidates were called but only one was chosen. 
The rules of 1945 specified that the voter “leaves 
on each ballot the name of the candidate for whom 
he is voting and strikes out the names of the others. 
... If none of the candidates receives the abso- 
lute majority of votes, the respective area election 
commission . . . announces the holding of a bal- 
lotage of the two candidates who have received the 
largest number of votes and appoints a day (for 
the “run-off”) not later than two weeks after the 
first election.” As in 1937, candidates were nomi- 
nated during December and January in the name 
of “the bloc of Communists and non-Party people.” 
They included all the well-known Party leaders 
along with prominent non-Party members in many 
districts, widi no rival parties pennitted. 

The demarcation of the new single-member elec- 


tion districts indicated that there would be 656 
members of the Soviet of the Union (as compared 
with 569 elected in 1937 ) and 631 members of the 
Soviet of Nationalities (574 in 1937). Since each 
constituency for the former chamber comprises 
300,000 TOpulation under Soviet law, the conclu- 
sion might be drawn that the U.S.S.R. in 1946 has 
a population of 196,800,000, despite war losses. 
But no new census was taken and the inference is 
scarcely valid. In all probability the districts in the 
formerly occupied provinces (originaUy containing 
88,000,000 inhabitants) were marked out on the 
model of 1937, without regard to population losses, 
while new districts were established in the Volga, 
Ural, and Siberian areas to which millions of refu- 
gees moved during the war. 

gs/igioA. Governmental cooperation with the 
Eastern Church developed further during the year, 
while polemics between the Kremlin and the Vati- 
can grew more embittered. On Jan. 31 the first 
General Episcopal Assembly of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church since the Revolution opened in Mos- 
cow to choose a successor to Patriarch Sergei, who 
died in May, 1944. Delegates came from many 
lands, including the United States whence the 
Metropolitan Benjamin traveled to the Soviet capi- 
tal. Alexei, Metropolitan of Novgorod and Lenin- 
grad, was crowned Patriarch on Feb. 4. 

Throughout the year Soviet joumahsts repeatedly 
accused the Vatican of favoring a “soft peace,'* 
supporting Polish, Spanish, and Argentine fascists, 
mstigatmg “polibcians in cassocks,** etc. These 
criticisms were repeated by many Orthodox church- 
men, mcluding Metropolitan Benjamin. Papal 
spokesmen replied in kind. The Vatican denied in 
March that any negotiations with Moscow were 
under way. Early in July Father Leopold Braun, 
the only Catholic pnest in Moscow and an Ameri- 
can citizen, was fined 100 rubles for allegedly 
striking a doorman. In October Father Braun, who 
was pastor of the French Church and chaplain to 
American Cathohcs in the U.S.S.R., announced his 
decision to come home, after 12 years of service in 
the Soviet capital. His successor. Father Antonio 
Laberge, who assumed his duties at the end of the 
year, expressed enthusiasm over Russian hospi- 
tality. Despite such instances of harmony, Soviet- 
Vatican rwations grew worse instead of better, 
with Communists accusing Catholics of anti-Soviet 
conspiracies and pro-Fascist sympathies and Cadi- 
olics accusing Communists of persecution, godless- 
ness and political use of Orthodoxy to serve pur- 
poses of aggrandizement. 

Dhunitod Nationt. Autumn saw the rise of new 
frictions among the Great Powers of the victorious 
coalition. In form, these controversies centered on 
procedures of peace-making. In substance, they 
sprang from divergent views as to the lemtimate 
ends and means ol American, British, and Soviet 
policies in regions outside of their respective fron- 
tiers but inevitably subject to their influence. In 
Au^st, Bevin and Byrnes expressed dissatisfaction 
with Soviet pohcy in Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia and refused to grant recognition to the “un- 
democratic” regimes in these States. At Potsdam 
the new Council of Foreign Ministers was asked to 
draft peace treaties with these countries as well as 
with Italy and Finland. When the Council met in 
London on Sept. 11, Bevin and Byrnes proposed 
French and Chinese participation in aU of the dis- 
cussions, though this was not technically in con- 
formity with some of the passages of the Potsdam 
Declaration. Molotov assented, only to discover 
that Bidault and Wang sided with Byrnes and 
Bevin on aU controversial issues — a circumstance 
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attributable to the dependence of the French and 
Obinese Governments on Anglo-American aid for 
recovering control, respectively, of Indo-China and 
the northern Chinese provinces. On Sept. 22 Molo- 
tov withdrew his assent and held that only the 
Ainerican, British, and Soviet Foreign Ministers 
should henceforth discuss the Balkan treaties. 

The Council broke up in discord on October 3 
after Bevin and Byrnes had rejected Molotov's pro- 
posal and all efEorts to achieve a compromise nad 
tailed. Official recriminations and reciprocal ac- 
cusations of bad faith created a tense atmosphere 
in which Marshal Zhukov cancelled a proposed 
visit to the United States. Spokesmen for tlie At- 
lantic powen insisted that Balkan ‘'democracy" 
and the participation of all the United Nations in 
treaty-making were questions of “principle." Molo- 
tov (malleng^ British policy in Greece, supported 
Yugoslav cl^s to Trieste, advanced demands for 
a Soviet trusteeship over Tripohtania, and insisted 
upon joint control of Japan, refusing meanwhile to 
approve Soviet participation in the “Far Eastern 
Aovisory Commission. 

These controversies troubled those who realized 
that such conflict, not adjusted, would spell the 
suicide of civilization in the atomic age. Tne tem- 
porary Anglo-American monopoly of the bomb 
contributed to friction by fostenng insecurity in 
the U.S.S.R. All Powers relied on traditional ^i.e. 
pre-atomic) conceptions of global strategy in their 
respective quests for safety. Some Americans and 
Britishers^ tearful of “Communism" or “Soviet im- 
perialism,'* hoped to checkmate Soviet power by 
a new cordon sanitaire. Some Russians, tearful of 
“reaction,** neo-fascism and “encirclement," hoped 
to weaken Anglo-American power by a **cordon 
santiaire in reverse.*’ 

Bmynitwd Notiong. In this potentially explosive 
situation, wiser coimsels finally prevailed, with re- 
sults which at the close of the year seemed en- 
couraging for prospects of renewed collaboration 
among the Super-Powers — ^without which there 
could obviously be no security for anyone. Molo- 
tov’s moderate address on Nov. 6, celebrating tlie 
anniversary of the Revolution, contributed to har- 
mony: 

The Bisnificance of our victory must be seen not only 
in the light of the defent of Oermau Faeciftm but in the 
light of the military, political, and moral defeat of 
Fascism throughout Europe. . . . The discovery of atomic 
enerfy should not encourage either a propensity to exploit 
the afscovery in the play of forces in international policy 
or an attitude of complacency as regards the future of the 
peaco'loving nations. . . . The failure of the London Oon- 
ference sounded a certain warning in this matter, but 
there were also difficulties in the Anglo>tioviet*American 
coalition during the war. Nevertheless, though not always 
immediately, the coalition of the three Powers was able 
to And a eorreet solution in accord with the interests of 
the entire anti-Hitlente coalition and one that took into 
account also the need for further consolidating the col- 
laboration of the great democratic States. . . . Only such 
collaboration can promote success in the work of the new 
international organisation for lasting peace. . . . 

Our country has embarked on peace-time construction. 

. . . The enemy interrupted our peaceful creative en- 
deavor, but we shall make up properly for all lost time 
and see to it that our country shall flourish. We will have 
atomic eners^ and many other things too. . . . Our people 
are full of faith in their great cause, the cause of the 
great October Socialist Revolution. 


In accordance witb the Yalta decision that the 
Foreign Ministers of the Big Three should meet 
periomcally, Byrnes, Bevin, and Molotov met in 
Moscow, Dec, 16-26, following transmission of 
a message from Truman to Stalin by Ambassador 
Harrixnan, who visited the Generalistimo at Sochi 
on Oct. 24. The final coinmuniqu6 represented con- 
oesfliops op all eides, with Wasmngtcm and London 
inodif)dng many of the posttions taken in die fall 


in the interest of resuming progress in peace- 
making. 

It was agreed that treaties with Italy, Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria should oe drafted, 
finally drawn up, ratified and enforced by the 
Powers signatory to the respective armistice agree- 
ments, on the basis of recommendations of a con- 
ference of 21 States to meet not later than May 1, 
1946. It was ameed that policy toward Japan should 
be formulatea by an eleven-Power Far Eastern 
Commission in Washington and administered by 
a four-power Allied Council in Tokya under the 
chairmanship of the Allied Supreme Commander; 
that an American-Soviet Commission in Korea 
should prepare for independence, foUovidng an in- 
terim four-Power trusteeship; that the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. would withdraw their forces from 
China at the earliest practicable moment and 
would practice non-intervention and promote a 
unified and democratic China; and that the Ru- 
manian and Bulgarian Governments should be 
broadened, democratized and then recognized by 
Britain and America. It was finally agreed that 
Moscow would join London and Washington in 
recommending to the UNO General Assembly a 
resolution for a Commission for Control of Atomic 
Energy, charged with tlie tasks outlined in the 
Truman-King-Attlee statement of Nov. 16, com- 
posed of the States on the Security Council plus 
Canada, answerable to the Security Council, and 
authorized to “inquire into all phases of the prob- 
lem and make such recommendations from time 
to time as it finds possible." 

Problemt of the BorderlandM, Continuing contro- 
versies between the U.S.S.R. and the Western 
Powers inevitably centered in the areas where their 
influence and interests overlapped. These shadow- 
zones extended in a global semicircle from Central 
Europe and tlie Mediterranean to the Sea of Japan. 
Disputes were most acute in tlie Middle East. On 
March 20 Moscow denounced its pact of 1925 
with Tuikey and initiated negotiations for a new 
accord. Although Soviet proposals were not made 
public, they were reported to include changes in 
the status of the Straits, with possible Soviet bases 
on the Dardanelles, and retrocession of the Kars 
and Ardahan districts to the U.S.S.R. Turkish pub- 
licists breathed defiance. American proposals for 
internationalization of strategic waterways pro- 
duced no new agreement by the end of the year. 
Soviet pressure on Turkey and alleged Briti^ sup- 
port of Turkish resistance left the prospects obscure 
and potentially dangerous. 

Sharper conflict developed in Iran, where Soviet 
spokesmen condemned Anglo-American influence 
on the “feudal-reactionary” Government at Tehe- 
ran (which had rejected Soviet bids for oil con- 
cessions while respecting British and American 
concessions in the southT at the same time that 
Western critics accused the U.S.S.R. of “oil diplo- 
macy," intervention and subversive propaganda. 
When rebels in Iranian Azerbaijan established an 
autonomous regime in late November and Soviet 
occupation forces denied passage to Government 
troops to suppress the rebdlion, the United States 
propcwed tliat America, Bntain and the U.S.S.R. 
all withdraw their armies of occupation by Jan. 1, 
instead of March 2, 1946, as specified in existing 
agreements. On Dec. 3 Moscow rejected this pro- 
posal, contending that the “rebellion** was a popu- 
lar movement for autonomy and democracy and 
that the U.S.S.R. could not foster disorder and 
bloodshed by permitting additional Iranian troops 
to enter the northern districts. When Teheran, ap- 
parently with British encouragement, submitted 
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the issue to the UNO in January, 1946, Moscow 
asked the UNO to investigate the role of British 
troops in Greece and Indonesia. 

I/.5.A. end USS.R. With America and Russia 
emerging from the war as the two giants of world 
politics, all issues of global diplomacy became, di- 
rectly or indirectly, issues of American-Soviet rela- 
tions. Apart from the concords and discords noted 
above, Moscow was reported in January to have 
asked a long term credit of $6,000,000,000 to pro- 
mote trade and facilitate reconstruction. In July 
the U.S.S.R. asked UNRRA for aid amounting to 
$700,000,000. Agreements were signed in Decem- 
ber for relief to Byelorussia and the Ukraine. Nego- 
tiations over continued lend-lease aid beyond the 
close of hostilities were inconclusive, as were dis- 
cussions regarding credits. Soviet failure to ratify 
the Bretton Woods Agreements by December 31 
were attributed by some observers to a desire to 
see whether the United States was disposed to 
match its proposed new loan to Britain ($4,400,- 
000,000) with a loan to the U.S S.R. 

Soviet expectations of enlarged trade were re- 
flected in September in the leasing by Amtorg of 
the Morgan estate at Glen Cove, L.I., as a recrea- 
tion center for Soviet buyers. In mid-September 
Stalin received a delegation of American Congress- 
men and recalled the desire of his Government to 
borrow $6,000,000,000. To Senator Pepper he ex- 
pressed hopes of increased American-Soviet under- 
standing and cooperation. 

The realization of such hopes continued to be 
endangered by mutual suspicions, veiled rivalry 
for power, Soviet secretiveness and ridicule of 
American “freedom of the press,” and widespread 
demands in the United States for “toughness” to- 
ward Russia and an end of “appeasement,” coupled 
with denunciations of Soviet ^tyranny” and occa- 
sional insistence that “two worlds are doomed to 
come into conflict” (e.g. Clare Boothe Luce, May 
29 ) . Despite many vicissitudes and numerous ques- 
tions left unanswered, the year’s record of Ameri- 
can-Soviet diplomacy offered hope of sufficient 
harmony and unity in peace-making to avoid the 
disaster of a global competition for hegemony be- 
tween the two colossi. Whether the Soviet leaders 
and the American public would continue to prac- 
tice moderation, self-restraint and “realism” in a 
degree adequate to build an enduring structure of 
world collaboration remained to be seen. 

See United Nations and names of other powers 
and of all major States of Europe and Asia for 
further details of Soviet interests and policy. 

Fredisrick L. Schuman. 

UNITARIANS. A religious denomination, founded in 
England in the late 18th century, which holds be- 
lief in one God in one person as opposed to the 
Trinity. Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. For statistics, see Religious Organizations. 

UNITED BRETHREN. A term used for three religious 
denominations in the United States, all originating 
in the evangelistic movement of William Otterbein 
and Martin Boehm about 1800. The largest body 
is the Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
with headquarters in Dayton, Ohio. For statistics, 
see Religious Organizattons. 

UNITED NATIONS INTERIM COMMISSION ON POOD 
AND AGRICULTURE. A Commission established in 
Washington, July 15, 1943, in accordance with 
Resolution II adopted by the United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and As^culture held in 1943 (see 
Year Book for 1943). The Commission is com-* 


posed of one official representative from each of 
the member countries. It has an Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives from 11 coun- 
tries, and three Working Committees. The Interim 
Commission has established liaison with war and 
relief agencies, has initiated factual surveys of 
certain countries and areas, and is preparing re- 
ports on urgent agricultural and nutritional prob- 
lems. Chairman, L. B. Pearson of Canada. 

UNITED NATIONS (UN). Organized during the war 
to present a solid coalition against the Axis powers, 
the United Nations in peace assumed the duties of 
a world union with three major functions: to main- 
tain international peace and security by preventing 
Bgnession and settling disputes peacefully; to de- 
velop harmonious relations between nations based 
on respect for equal rights and self determination 
of peoples; and to achieve international cooperation 
in economic, social, cultural and humanitarian 
problems and in promoting respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. 

These objectives, based on the universal hopes of 
mankind, can be too easily riven by immediate 
needs and ambitions of the separate nations. The 
controversies that boiled in the San Francisco Con- 
ference indicated the problems facing a world or- 
ganization even though its power may be strength- 
ened by the potential use of force. The Question of 
world security at San Francisco provoked consider- 
able debate on regional security agreements. Did 
the erection of a world Security Council invalidate 
such amements as the Act of Chapultepec, or the 
Arab Lea^e, or an entente made between the 
Soviet Union and the Balkan states? The Confer- 
ence finally a^eed that the UN would honor the 
regional treaties so long as they were consistent 
with the general aims of the UN. To avoid more 
dangerous waters, the Charter made no mention 
of any revisions in existing treaties. Similar issues 
were raised on the question of “independence or 
self-government” for trusteeship territories, and on 
the question of compulsory agreement to the de- 
cisions of the International Court. Later debates on 
atomic energy, Greece, Indochina, the Netherlands 
East Indies, Manchuria, Palestine and Iran gave 
wider expression to local interest. 

Th* Conference on International Organization. The 
ambition of the world for lasting peace lay vested in 
the United Nations Charter, created at San Fran- 
cisco on June 26 after 62 days of discussion and 
debate by delegates of 50 nations representing 80 
per cent of the world's population. 

Behind the fact of this document sprawled a 
vast, complicated international background. The 
San Francisco Conference culminated a succession 
of meetings by leading powers that began with the 
Declaration by the United Nations signed by 26 
nations at Washington, D.C. on Jan. 1, 1942, and 
concluded with the Big Three meeting at Berlin 
on July 17, 1945. 

The stage of the Conference was set in the Opera 
House and the Veterans Building of San Francisco’s 
Civic Center. For two months preceding the meet- 
ing special trains and 80 airplanes carried more 
than 8,500 staff members and equipment to this 
West Coast city. From this hub the news of the 
proceeding were radiated to all parts of the world 
by more than 2,500 press and radio representatives 
at a rate of more than 150,000 words a day. The 
United States delegation was ramified by con- 
sultants from 42 national organizations. The Library 
of Congress improvised a roecial research library 
for the convenience of all delegations. More than 
12,000 telephone calls a day were transmitted 
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tfirouc^ a switchboard of 60 trunk lines manned 
by 38 operators, 20 of whom had a knowledge of 
foioign l^guages. The delegates used 350 vehicles, 
supported by trucks to carry equipment, for local 
transportation. Newsreel cameras recorded the Con- 
ference on 160,000 feet of film. Documentation in 
Eng^h and French of the Conference consumed 
an average of a half million sheets of paper a day. 

The concept of the Charter, blueprinted at 
Dumbarton Oaks, actually refined the Covenant of 
the League of Nations with one exception — -the 
lesson learned between wars, that for an organiza- 
tion to preserve peace, it must have a command of 
force. With this as the heart of the plan, Ae 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals conceived a Security 
Council, composed of the most powerful nations 
who would act jointly as the world warden of peace. 
The plan further envisaged a General Assembly of 
all member nations with an equal voice except in 
issue of peace enforcement, and an Economic and 
Social Council. , , i j 

After eight sessions, during which the proposed 
Charter was considered sentence by sentence in the 
various committees of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, the completed Charter was presented to the 
United Nations delegates and adopted by acclama- 
tion during the ninth session. 

The Cluuter describes the vital organs of the 
UN in its chapters on the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, the International Court of 
Justice and the Secretariat. 

The General Assembly constitutes the frame- 
work and meeting ground of tlie UN. Regular 
annual sessions are prescribed for the Assembly; 
raecial sessions can be called when circumstances 
ductate. During the voting in these sessions a two- 
thirds majority is reouired on special issues, while 
a simple majority decides routine matters. The 
paramount job of the Assembly evolves in its 
recommendations on international problems to 
member nations and the Security Council, It 
further serves to make studies on international co- 
operation; aid in the election of members to serve 
on the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council and the Trusteeship Council; decides the 
budget; and deals with admission, suspension and 
exp^ion of members. 

The Security Council, with its dominating posi- 
tion in the UN, is responsible for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. The five leading 
powers — China, France, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union and the United States — occupy permanent 
seats on the Council. The permanent five, however, 
are supplemented by six non-permanent members 
from the other United Nations, elected for two-year 
terms by the General Assembly. By means of 
elected members to the Security Council, the 
smaller nations can express their opinions and act 
as a rein on the permanent members. Altliough each 
member of the Security Council has one vote, a 
distinction is made between decisions on which 
the permanent members must be in unanimous ac- 
cord and those on which any seven aflSrmative 
votes rule the issue. On matters leading to the pos- 
sible use of force or situations jeopardizing rela- 
tions within the Council, a decision is made by 
unanimous vote of the permanent members; on 
matters of procedure, elections, meetings, agencies 
and invitations on a non-voting basis to member 
nations whose interest are in discussion, approval 
is given by seven affirmative votes. 

An Economic and Social Council was devised in 
the Charter to advance '^social progress and human 
rights." Consisting of 18 members elected by the 


Assembly for three-year terms, this Council strives 
to promote higher standards of living, solutions to 
economic problems, educational cooperation, and 
universal human rights and fundamental freedom. 

On the assumption that many areas still exist 
which are not developed sufficiently to care for 
themselves, the Charter instituted a guardian 
agency called the Trusteeship Council composed of 
member nations administering such territories, other 
members of the Security Council, and as many other 
members elected for three-year terms, to insure 
equally divided membership between those who 
are and those who are not administering trust ter- 
ritories. Within the Council’s scope of authority 
are those territories held under League of Nations 
mandates, territories taken from enemy states in 
World War II, and territories voluntarily placed 
under the system by those states responsible for 
their administration. Provision is made for a par- 
ticular type of trusteeship over strategic areas de- 
termined as pivot points of defense against aggres- 
sion. Responsibility for these areas falls to the 
Security Council. 

To settle international disputes of a legal nature 
the Charter provided for an International Court of 
Justice, an mstitution comparable to the World 
Court of the League of Nations. The Court con- 
sists of 15 judges, no two of whom may be nationals 
of the same state, elected for terms of nine years 
by the General Assembly and the Security Council. 
Under the statute setting up the Court each mem- 
ber nation is invited to recognize as compulsory 
the Court Decisions in all interpretations of treaty, 
questions of international law and reparations. 

The Secretariat, to serve the above-mentioned 
organs, consists of a Secretary-General appointed 
by the Assembly on the recommendations of the 
Security Council and a staff of special assistants 
who collate material for conferences, draft reports 
and accomplish general clerical duties. TTie Secre- 
tary-General is authorized to inform the Security 
Council of any matters which, in his opinion, 
threaten international peace. 

Prtperatory Commiition. During the proceedings 
at San Francisco provision was made for a meeting 
of a Preparatory Commission composed of a repre- 
sentative from each nation that signed the Charter, 
with an Executive Committee from Australia, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, Iran, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Yugoslavia. 
The prime object of the Committee’s meeting at 
London in August and November was to construct 
the working machinery of the UN in planning the 
Secretariat and in establishing sessions for the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council and 
tlie International Court. 

The initial decision of the Executive Committee 
divided the first session of the General Assembly 
into two parts; one organizational, the second to 
consider substantive problems. It was intended that 
action at this initial Assembly meeting would make 
some progress in interim measures in tne trusteeship 
field, elect non-permanent members to the Security 
Council and elect members to the Economic and 
Social Council. The Commission further agreed that 
the permanent UN headquarters should oe in the 
United States, that the functions and assets of the 
League of Nations should be absorbed by the 
UN, that the Secretariat should be set up and a 
Secretary-General selected at the Assembty meet- 
ing, that nominations be made to the new Inter- 
national Court of Justice and that press and public 
be admitted free to UN meetings. 
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In the terms of the Charter, the creation of a 
Human Rights Commission was mandatory with 
the UN's avowed determination that the rights of 
man shall not suffer such total disregard as has 
been witnessed in recent years. Under the recom- 
mendations of the Executive Committee the work 
of this Commission would be directed toward the 
formulation of an international bill of rights; recom- 
mendations for an international declaration or 
convention on such matters as civil liberties, status 
of women, freedom of information, protection of 
minorities, prevention of discrimination on grounds 
of race, sex, language or religion; and any matters 
within the field of human rights considered likely 
to impair the general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations. 

United Notions Conforonco for tko Estoblishmont 
of on Educational, Sciontillc and Cultural Organisa- 
tion. On the first occasion where education was 
iven an international foundation, forty-four mem- 
ers of the United Nations agreed in London during 
early November to establish a world- wide educa- 
tional organization designed to improve cultural 
standards everywhere. The convention, represent- 
ing every major nation except the Soviet Union, 
unanimously approved of the new agency to be 
known as the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization dedicated to raising uni- 
versal educational standards and removing illiteracy 
and misunderstanding. 

The constitution of the UNESCO emphasizes 
the value and need of an international exchange of 
scholars, teachers and books. With headquarters in 
Paris, the organization hopes for cooperation be- 
tween nations on all new developments and find- 
ings in the fields of education, scientific research 
and the study of cultural problems relatmg to 
peace. 

Tha Atomic Plan. The birth of disciplined atomic 
energy made public with the devastation of Hiro- 
shima created a unique problem for the UN. In 
recognition of the pressing nature of the new 
weapon, the three joint owners of atomic knowl- 
edge, Great Britam, Canada and the United States, 
formulated an expedient plan in a five-day con- 
ference at Washington ending Nov. 15. 

It was decided tiiat the ‘*lmow how” of atomic 
bomb manufacture would temporarily remain with 
the three joint originators, but would be shared 
with others after effective international controls 
could be devised. 

The plan recommended that a special commission 
be established within the UN to manage the con- 
trols, outlaw the bomb as a weapon anof insure the 
use of atomic energy only for peaceful purposes. 
The commission would have the authority to in- 
spect all countries to protect complying states 
against violations and evasions of the agreement. 
In addition to its duties to inspect and safeguard, 
the commission would sponsor the exchange of 
scientific information between the various nations 
and would recommend any measures necessary to 
restrict atomic energy to peaceful use. The three 
si^ators of the plan hoped that this free exchange 
or knowledge would be adopted by all nations, 
“thereby creating an atmosphere of reciprocal con- 
fidence. 

Council of Foroign Mlnlsfors. During September and 
early October the foreign ministers of the Big Five 
met in London to draw up specific peace settle- 
ments for the defeated nations. After 22 days of 
discussion and argument no final agreement on the 
important questions of Italy and the ex-Axis satel- 
lite nations of eastern Europe broke the deadlock 
that stalemated the conference. The conference 


split between the Soviet Union on one side and 
China, France, Great Britain and the United States 
on the other, over the major issues of Danubian 
treaties and former Italian colonies. 

Patsdom Doclaration. Another attempted move to- 
ward the consolidation of mutual interest between 
the Big Three was enacted near Berlin on July 17 
when President Truman, Marshal Stalin ana Prime 
Minister Churchill, who was replaced in the closing 
sessions by the new Labor Prime Minister, Clement 
Attlee, met to discuss, for the most part, defeated 
Germany. Aside from disposing of the German 
problems alive in the occupation, the tripartite con- 
ference reached an agreement for a Council of 
Foreign Ministers representing the five principal 
powers to prepare the peace settlements. In Uie 
discussion of memberships in the United Nations, it 
was decided that the Spanish Government, founded 
as it was with the aid of Axis powers, would not be 
permitted membership. 

Crimaa Confarancu. The final meeting of the orim- 
nal Big Three, President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin 
and Sime Minister Churchill, had occurred at 
Yalta in the Crimean peninsula on Feb. 4. Most of 
the discussions centered on deciding the salient 
problems that would face the United Nations in 
the immediate aftermath of the war. The initial an- 
nouncement from the meeting declared the doom of 
Germany and was followed by a plan setting up a 
Control Commission for the administering of the 
German occupation and denazification. The Big 
Three concluded agreements on aid to liberated 
Europe, recognition of the new Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity, recognition of the 
Yugoslav Government under Marshal Tito and Dr. 
Subasic, periodic meetings of the foreign ministers 
of the Big Three, and a conference of the United 
Nations at San Francisco on Apr. 25. 

The report on the Crimea Coherence stated that 
the mission of the proposed conference at San Fran- 
cisco would be to prepare the Charter on the basis 
of the Dumbarton Oaks conversations. On the all 
important issue of Security Council vote, no accord 
was reached. China and France were invited, in 
coniunction with the Big Three, to make invitations 
to uie conference. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Achninistration, although an integral part of the 
UN, has so large a sphere of activitv that it is 
treated in the following separate article. 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION (UNRRA). An international agency estab- 
lished on Nov. 9, 1943, as the first service agency of 
the United Nations. In 1946 it was composed of 47 
member governments, each of which participated 
in UNRRA's policy-making Council. Six govern- 
ments — the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, China, France and Canada — ^were also rep- 
resented on the Central Committee, empowered 
to make emergency policy decisions between ses- 
sions of the Council. Executive responsibility was 
vested in the Director General, Herbert H. Lehman, 
assisted by his staff, composed of over 9,000 per- 
sons and of some 30 nationalities. 

UNRRA was organized to provide relief and re- 
habilitation to the people of liberated territories in 
Europe and the Far East, concentrating primarily 
on assisting those nations without adequate foreign 
exchange resources to finance their own relief im- 
ports. This help has consisted of relief supplies — 
food, clothing, fuel, medicines; relief services — 
health and welfare services, repatriation of dis- 
placed persons; and rehabilitation supplies and 
services — seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, oasic farm 
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tools, repair parts for the rehabilitation of indus- 
try, transportation and other public utilities, and 
raw matwals. 

To finance these supplies and services, each 
member country not occupied by the enemy was 
asked to contribute one percent of its national 
income for the year ending June 30, 1943. Mean- 
while, all countries, invaded and uninvaded alike, 
were asked to contribute proportionately to 
UNRRA's administrative budget. 

In 1945, UNRRA's basic shift of emphasis was 
from planning to operations. Prior to undertaking 
field activities, it had analyzed relief requirements, 
recruited and trained an intemadonal staff, ar- 
ranged for the procurement of supplies from con- 
tributing countries, concluded agreements for as- 
sisting the military and the governments of re- 
ceiving countries, and accepted administrative and 
opera&ig contributions. 

On April 1, 1945, UNRRA took over relief oper- 
ations from the military in Greece, and in Yugo- 
slavia on April 15. V-E Day paved the way for 
increasing supplies and shipping to help meet the 
needs of those liberated countries in Europe which 
did not possess adequate foreim exchange re- 
sources, and were therefore dependent upon 
UNRRA assistance. V-J Day made possible re- 
lief and rehabilitation operations on a global basis. 

The acceleration of UNRRA's operation in 1945 
was seen in the following cumulative statistics of 
supplies shipped overseas: 

End of first quarter 1945: 87,000 long tons 

End of second quarter 1045: 1,101,000 long tons 

End of third quarter 1945: 2,126,000 long tons 

End of fourth quarter 1945: 4,034,000 long tons 

In 1946 UNRRA is providing full-scale assist- 
ance to Greece, Albania, Yugoslavia, Italy, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and China. In addition, it is giving 
aid to the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and providing emergency help to 
Finland and Hungary. Austria, Formosa, and Ko- 
rea — all victims of enemy annexation in the past 
— have also been judged eligible to apply for assist- 
ance. Over-all responsibility for the displaced per- 
sons operations in Germany and Austria has been 
carriea by the military authorities who have pro- 
vided the basic supplies and transportation for the 
millions of displaced persons repatriated to their 
homelands. During the summer and winter of 
1945-46 UNRRA personnel have assisted the mili- 
tary in the care of hundreds of thousands of dis- 
placed persons, and administered hundreds of D.P. 
assembly centers. 

At die UNRRA Council Session held in London 
in Au^st, 1945, a resolution was passed stating 
that UNRRA expected to terminate operations in 
Europe by the end of 1946, and in the Far East 
by the first quarter of 1947. In order to obtain 
funds to carry on full-scale operations during the 
period, the Council also adopted a resolution re- 
questing a second contribution from the uninvaded 
nations. The British Government announced in 
November that a second British contribution of 
approximately £75,000,000 would be available. 
The U.S. Congress, after appropriating $550,000,- 
000 to complete the first American contribution of 
$1,350,000,000, authorized a second contribution 
of the same size, and on December 18 appropri- 
ated the first installment thereof amounting to 
$750,000,000. On Dec. 22, 1945, the Canadian 
Government announced its approval of a second 
Canadian contribution of $77,000,000. As of Dec. 
31, 1945, a total of $3,611,942,710 had been paid 
or pledged to UNRRA— of which $1,722,669,369 


represented the second contributions of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, and the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Herbert H. Lehman. 

UNITED SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS, Inc. (USO). An 

organization formed Feb. 4, 1941, to provide off- 
duty recreational and other services to the men in 
the armed forces, with the following member 
agencies: The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
The National Catholic Community Service, The 
Salvation Army, The Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, The National Jewish Welfare Board, 
and the National Travelers Aid Association (qq.v. 
under Societies). USO is supported entirely by 
public subscription. In 1941 and 1942 it obtained 
$14,353,666 and $32,586,501 respectively through 
its own campaigns. In 1943, 1944, and 1945, with 
other major war-related agencies, it was a member 
of the National War Fund ( q.v. ) which conducted 
a nationwide campaign. The National War Fund 
goal in 1945 was $115,000,000, and USD’s share 
of the total was $52,096,500. 

The groups served are men and women of the 
armed forces. Members of the Women’s Army 
Corps and women's auxiliaries of the Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Marines are admitted to USO clubs 
and otiier service units on the same basis as men 
in uniform. Services are also extended, as required, 
to Army and Navy nurses, merchant seamen and 
wives of service men. Industrial workers in certain 
areas w’ere also served. There are USO operations 
in the Continental United States, in bases elsewhere 
in the western hemisphere, and in the Philippine 
Islands. USO-Camp Shows visits American ^oops 
in aU combat zones, as well as throughout the 
western hemisphere. More than one billion people 
have been served by USO since its inception. 

USO came into being at the time the nation was 
preparing its defenses under the threat of war. 
Originally it was planned to operate 341 clubs in 
200 communities. When America entered tlie war 
Dec. 7, 1941, USO had 496 clubs and other centers 
in operation. With the tremendous expansion of our 
armed forces USO services also had to expand 
rapidly; USO operations totaled 3,040 in March, 
1945, but decreased after the end of the war to 
2,261 on Nov. 15, 1945. 

It has been necessary to diversify the types of 
service provided. Greatly increased travel by men 
in uniform called for special facilities in rail and 
bus stations. The Troops-in-Transit Service was in- 
stituted and by autumn, 1945, was operating 147 
lounges at principal transportation centers and pro- 
viding comfortable rest quarters, reading and writ- 
ing material, refreshments, and information. Sup- 
plementing the lounges, 122 USO-Travelers Aid 
desks were assisting servicemen and their families 
with travel problems. 

Coastal d^enses were greatly strengthened after 
Pearl Harbor. Life at these outposts is lonely; 
leaves are infrequent. To reach these men USO 
organized its Mobile Service Division, which op- 
erates 93 units inland for troops on maneuvers. 
Mobile units give motion picture shows, and bring 
books, writing paper, games, refreshments, and 
other supplies. 

The USO Overseas Services Department was 
formed to serve troops stationed in western hemi- 
sphere bases outside Continental United States. 
This department operates 147 clubs and other 
service units from Alaska and Newfoundland down 
through the Panama Canal, Bermuda, the Carib- 
bean area, Brazil, and also Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 
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USO-Camp Shows, an affiliate of United Service 
Organizations formed after Pearl Harbor, supplies 
live-entertainment to American service men and 
women all over the world, with no admission 
charge to anyone in the service; over 700 overseas 
units entertain troops in the European, Pacific, 
China-Burma-India, and Italian Theaters of War, 
as well as Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, Lab- 
rador, Greenland, Iceland, Panama, Bermuda, the 
Caribbean, South America, the Philippine Islands 
and Japan. Within the United States 23 units cover 
Army camps and Naval stations. Also within the 
United States, there are 27 units touring Army and 
Navy hospitals. The live-entertainment consists of 
leading stars from stage, screen and radio; singers, 
dancers, and instrumentalists from the concert 
stage; and, in addition, many lesser known per- 
formers who are singers, dancers, instnimentalists, 
actors, comedians, magicians, puppeteers, ventrilo- 

g uists, jugglers, acrobats, or novelty specialists; 

gures in the sport world; also portrait artists who 
sketch GI patients in hospitals and give the sketches 
to the patient-models free of charge. More than 
150 artists working in the United States devote 
considerable time to this free service. Overseas 
there are 26 artists and se\en caricaturists. Since 
August 1, 1944, o\’er 30,000 drawings have been 
produced. 

The clubs render the chief volume of USO 
services. After Pearl Harbor new clubs opened at 
an average rate of 52 a month for nearly b^^o 
years, reaching into 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, and 16 western hemisphere bases. There 
are now 1,494 clubs in Continental United States, 
including 584 operated by local commimities in 
affiliation with USO. Equipped with lounges, writ- 
ing rooms, showers, snack bars, game rooms, li- 
braries, phonographs, radios, and auditoriums, mey 
provide a haven for servicemen and women on 
leave from military posts. Most clubs have photo- 
graphic dark rooms and craft and hobby shops. 
Programs include dances, moving pictures, classes 
in languages, crafts, art, and other subjects, social 
parties, forum and current event groups, sports, 
and musical events 

USO now maintains more than 400 operations 
in 84 communities adjacent to military general 
hospitals, at which disabled ser\ice men may learn 
new skills during convalescence and be entertained. 
Through group activities, use of program oppor- 
tunities in the community, and individual services, 
USO seeks to offset isolation and confinement to 
hospital, reaction to disability and combat experi- 
ence, impending discharge or reassignment to auty, 
and problems or family relationship which emerge 
from or are precipitated by family visits. 

Information and counsel on personal problems 
constitute an increasingly important part of club 
services. USO staffs, carrying out the inter-faith 
policy of USO, offer to those desiring them, re- 
ugious programs in cooperation with local clergy 
of the different faiths. Opportunities are also pro- 
vided for servicemen and women to continue 
customary church attendance and association with 
churchmen and church members. Religious counsel, 
as requested, is also available. 

Special programs are held for the wives of 
service men, such as social gatherings and classes 
in prenatal and child care, sewing, nutrition, and 
coolcing. 

Through the cooperation of local groups; wom- 
en's organizations, civic, business, and patriotic 
clubs, and churches; the USO clubs reach into 
community life. These groups sponsor some pro- 
grams within the clubs, and others elsewhere, such 


as picnics, dances, beach and fishing parties, os 
frequently as possible. Through the club, local 
families invite men and women to dinners in their 
homes. In this way the club enters Ae community. 
The work of 1,000,000 volunteers Is indispensable 
at clubs and lounges, not only in assisting pro- 
fessional staffs but also in providing companionship 
to men and women in service at programs and 
social events. 

USO Scrapbook Service sends interesting and 
entertaining reading matter to service men and 
women in camps, hospitals, foreign lands, on ships 
at sea and wherever there are members of the 
armed forces. Blank scrapbooks, bought in lots 
from Scrapbook Service, are filled by responsible 
organizations of all kinds, turned back to USO for 
final examination, and then distributed as requested 
by USO departments, hospitals, and the U. S. 
Army and Navy. 

Ot USO's 2,261 operations, 1,200 are operated 
by USO member agencies and 914 by local com- 
munities in affiliation with USO. They are located 
in 996 cities and towns in 45 States, and the 
District of Columbia, and in 77 communities in 16 
areas elsewhere in the western hemisphere. At- 
tendance at both clubs and lounges is approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 a month. 

USO officers in 1945 were: Dr. Lindsley F. 
Kimball, President; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Hon- 
orary Chairman; Wmter Hoving, Chairman of the 
Board; Harper Sibley, Vice-Chairman of the Board; 
C. Frank ibramer, Jr., Secretary; Mrs. Heniy A. 
Ingraham, Randall J. LeBoeut, Jr., Francis P. 
Matthews, Comm. Donald McMillan, W. Spencer 
Robertson and Frank L. Weil, Vice-Presidents; and 
John F. Hickey, Treasurer. National Headquarters 
are in the Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 

UNITED STATES. War and P«ac». Tlie shadow of 
die Belgian bulge continued its sobering spell over 
the United States as 1945 opened. Alued armies 
were attacking the German salient in that sector of 
the world conflict. On the other side of the globe, 
Mac Arthur forces were bombing Luzon preparatory 
to a promised return to Manila. 

In anticipation of fearful, and possibly drawn out, 
ordeals to come, the United States tightened its belt 
in Januaiy for an arduous journey to victory. In 
the 365 (lays that followed the trip proved not so 
long as had been expected, but much more awe- 
some. The people felt the thrill of a victory over all 
their enemies sooner than they had any reason to 
hope, but its very suddenness brought forth in a 
rush, equally unexpected, all the problems of re- 
conversion and peace. There was gradually a reali- 
zation that the mere ending of hostilities, even on a 
note of triumph, did not bring the peace for which 
they had fought. 

The problems of readjustment immediately beset 
what had been known tor four years as the home 
front. There was the immediate task of binding the 
nations with bonds more lasting than the desperate 
ties of war emergency. 

The atomic bomb, unleashed at Hiroshima on 
Aug. 6, accomplished its task, for which $2,000,- 
000,000 had b^n spent, in a few days. It ended 
the war abruptly. But the cones of appalling smoke 
had scarcely disappeared into the stratosphere over 
Japan, before Americans, who were chiefly re- 
sponsible for this “secret weapon,” became aware 
of the challenge of the atomic era. 

How to control atomic energy was undoubtecUy 
the most perplexing issue of the year. But there 
were many omer, entirely domestic, trouble spots 
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that loomed immediately after V-J Day. There was 
the continuing, if not mounting, pressure of infla- 
tion to be met as war dollars were released and war 
controls eased. Labor, which had been held to the 
**Little Steer formula, became restive as living 
costs edged their way to a point 33 per cent above 
1941 levels. Hundreds of thousands of veterans 
were returned to civilian life to find a housing 
shortage of such proportions as to force a million 
families to double up. There was also the job of 
getting additional millions of Cls home and out of 
uniform. 

These and other pressing matters made the peo- 
ple at the end of the year more aware than ever 
of tiieir responsibilities in what President Roose- 
velt once termed this generation’s ’"rendezvous with 
destiny." 

Th« Hem* Front. As Allied armies began the hard 
push to the Rhine and then to Berlin, the cry on 
the home front was for more war effort — ^more man- 
power, more production, more food, more nose-to- 
the-grindstone. This, despite an all-time high in 
war production established in 1944, when 45 per 
cent of the nation’s total production was for war 
materials, and half of an unprecedented $200,000,- 
000,000 national income had come from producing 
for war. 

Monpewnr. President Roosevelt, greeting the new 
79th Confess on Jan. 6 with a message on the 
"state of the Union,’’ said the situation called for 
"total mobilization of all our human resources for 
prosecution of the war.” He urged enactment of a 
National Service Act to draft manpower for war in- 
dustry, as well as for military service. He also 
urged a draft of nurses to assure raising member- 
ship in the Army Nurse Corps from 42,000 to a 
needed 54,000. Voluntary enlistments, he said, had 
provided only one nurse for every 26 beds in mili- 
tary hospitals, whereas the ratio should be one 
to 15. 

In response, the May-Bailey bill was introduced 
in the House and Senate to provide for the drafting 
of all men between 18 and 45. An estimated 4,000,- 
000 4-Fs, rejected for military service, and all men 
with military deferments who did not stay at their 
war jobs, were to be drafted into "special service” 
units, and assigned where they were needed. 

Die May-Bauey bill, supported not only by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, but also by the military, including 
Gen. George C. Marshall and Adm. Ernest J. King, 
passed the House on Feb. 1. But die going was 
slower in the Senate which on Feb. 22 finally re- 
ceived from its military affairs committee a watered- 
down no-labor-draft substitute bill. After many 
weeks of debate a compromise manpower bill 
assed the House, 167 to 160, but lost in the 
enate, 29 to 46. A nurse draft bill was passed by 
the House on Mar. 7, but the legislation never came 
to a vote in the Senate. 

While neither of the President’s requests for 
compulsory service became law, the prolonged dis- 
cussion on Capitol HiU had the eff^ of driving 
large numbers of an estimated 700,000 needed 
workers into war industry, which was maintained at 
near-peak levels tmtil end of the war. 

Armad Fercat. The personnel of the Armed Forces 
at the beginning of the year numbered 12,000,000 
men and women. Of these, 8,100,000 were in the 
Army: the rest in the Navy, Marines and Coast 
Guard. In support of mounting offensives in both 
Europe and the Pacific, the National Selective Serv- 
ice system steadily tightened its deferment pro- 
visions in an effort to meet the demands of the 
military for manpower. Deferments for an estimated 
364,000 farm workers between 18 and 25 were 


discontinued on Jan. 3, and six weeks later Selective 
Service told its draft boards that men up to 34 
years old would have to meet stlffer specifications 
to qualify for occupational deferment. When Con- 
fess in early May amended draft legislation to re- 
instate the deferment of a^cultural workers. Pres- 
ident Truman rejected it in his first veto, and the 
House sustained the veto, 177 to 185. 

This stiffening of draft regulations continued 
through V-E Day, after which there were a series 
of relaxations, beginning with the exemption of 
fathers. 

However, in the last week of April, with victory 
in Europe less than a month away. Congress ex- 
tended tne Selective Service Act for another year — 
until May 15, 1946. Principal controversy arose 
over the use of 18-year-olds, and the extension bill 
carried a provision, which the military had opposed, 
prohibiting the armed forces from sending into 
combat youths of 18 who had not had six months 
of military training. President Truman signed the 
bill on May 9 "reluctantly,” he explained, because 
of this restriction. 

War Mobilisatiofi. James F. Byrnes, director of the 
OflBce of War Mobilization and Reconversion, in a 
report to the President and to Congress on Jan. 1, 
called for an all-out war program, including legisla- 
tion for strengthening the power of the War Labor 
Board to enforce its decisions to keep running war 
plants involved in labor dilutes. Within the next 
tew weeks Mr. Bvmes’ office used its executive 
powers to the fullest to strip the home front of 
most of its activities not related to advancing the 
war. 

To conserve travel and hotel space, OWMR 
banned conventions and trade shows. A midnight 
curfew was clamped on theaters, nightclubs and 
other places of amusement to save coal, electricity 
and manpower. Cities were asked to "brownout’ 
their streets, store windows and theater marquees. 
Horse racing was cancelled for the season. To all of 
these "orders,” issued in the form of requests since 
OWMR could enforce them only indirectly, through 
OPA, WMC or WPB controls, the public responded 
quickly and effectively. These bans for the most 

art were soon hfted after V-E Day. ODT said the 

an on conventions had saved 52,0^,000 passenger 
miles of travel at a time when the railroads were 
jammed in the deployment, or redeployment of 
service personnel. 

Food. By 1945 the United States had established 
itself as tiie "breadbasket of the world,” and was 
producing 30 per cent more food than in the pre- 
war period of 1935-39. Food was being shipped to 
Army and Navy personnel numbering more than 
10,000,000 in all parts of the world. Through 
Lend-Lease, vast stores were moving into England, 
to Russia, whose rich Ukrainian famuands had been 
devastated in the Nazi invasion, and to other na- 
tions in Europe that even in' peacetime were never 
self-sufficient. While the Government reported that 
only about eight per cent of the United States* total 
food output was being shipped to foreign countries, 
shortages developed in several standard commodi- 
ties, and OPA found it necessary to tighten the 
distribution of more and more goods. Canned fruit 
juices, fats and oils, and many meats, which had 
been off the ration list altogether in late 1944, were 
restored before imring of 1945, and, even then, 
actual shortages developed in meats generally, fats, 
oils, sugar, condensed and evaporated milk, canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

Although Secretary of Agriculture Anderson on 
assuming duties of that office July 1, made "more 
food” a principal objective, many of the shortages 
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in food persisted throughout the year. By Decem- 
ber all blue- and red-point rationing had ended, 
but grocers' shelves were still far from stocked with 
normal varieties of goods. Beef and lamb remained 
scarce, due partly to military purchases, but pork 
was more plentiful, due partly to a seasonal up- 
swing in supply. Sugar remained scarce, and was 
the only food still on the ration list. 

Other Shortoget. Other scarce commodities con- 
tributed to miucing 1945 memorable for the nearly 
130,000,000 Americans at home as a year of short- 
ages. For several months from late winter to mid- 
summer dealers’ stocks of cigarettes dropped from 
sight, and smokers queued up to get a pack of any 
brand oflFered. Cotton dresses and wool suits be- 
came increasingly hard to buy, and large d^art- 
ment stores frequently had as few as a half dozen 
men's shirts. The apparel shortage was particularly 
felt in the fall and winter, when despite the war s 
end, returning servicemen had difficulty outfitting 
themselves in civilian attire. 

D«ath of th« President. After his fourth-term in- 
auguration, which took place Jan. 20, not at the 
Capitol, but in a quiet, wintry ceremony before 
the White House, the people of the United States 
were to see little of the man who had been their 
President since March 4, 1933. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had become almost totally absorbed in the 
conduct of the war, and in shaping the peace, and 
he left administration of home affairs more and 
more to his director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, James F. Byrnes. 

A few days after the start of the new term, the 
President left for the meeting with Prime Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Stalin at Yalta. At 
the completion of that conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
and his party, which included his daughter, Mrs. 
Anna Boettiger, took a leisurely sea trip home, ar- 
riving in Washington Feb. 28. The next day the 
President reported on the historic 14,000-mile trip 
to a joint session of Congress. He joked about 
rumors of his ill health, stating that he '‘was not 
ill for a second.” However, he asked pardon for 
delivering his address from a sitting posture, which 
he said “makes it a lot easier for me.” Those who 
listened could also note an absence of the old-time 
resiliency in his voice, although it spoke with its 
accustomed firmness and confidence. 

Late in March the President left the Capital 
again, this time for the “little White House^' at 
Warm Springs, Ga. On the afternoon of Apr. 12 he 
was sitting in front of the fire-place working on 
apers, while an artist painted his portrait. Sud- 
enly he complained of a severe headache and 
fainted. He was carried to his bedroom, where he 
never regained consciousness. He had suffered a 
cerebral hemorrhage, and died two hours later, at 
4:35 P.M. He was 63. 

At 5:48 P.M. a White House secretary in Wash- 
ington passed the news to the world, “The Presi- 
dent is dead.” Mrs. Roosevelt, who received the 
word of her husband's sudden death in Washington 
flew at once to Warm Springs, and accompanied 
the body back to Washington. 

Among the papers left oy the late President were 
the last words he had written, appropriately for a 
speech he intended to deliver Apr. 14 in Atlanta in 
celebration of the 202nd anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson. In his unspoken remarks the 
President emphasized that “Americans were de- 
termined to seek an enduring peace and assume 
their responsibilities in such a peace.” “The only 
limit to our realization of tomorrow,” he said, “will 
be our doubts of today. Let us move forward with 
strong and active faitn.” 


Chong* of Adminlttrofion. On that fateful evening 
of Apr. 12, Vice President Harry S. Truman, 61, dF 
Missouri, was called quickly from his office in the 
Capitol, and at 7:09 p.m. before members of the 
Cabinet was sworn in as 32nd President of the 
United States. Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone ad- 
ministered the oath. 

Before a joint session of Congress Apr. 16, the 
new President promised his former associates that 
. there would be no “partial victory.” He assured 
the “forward looking people of America” there 
would be “no relaxation in our efforts to improve 
the lot of the common people. He made known 
tliat the world security conference, scheduled to 
open within two weeks at San Francisco, would 
convene as planned by President Roosevelt. He 
moved to enlist the cooperation of Congress 

Cabinet. The new President asked the entire 
Cabinet, despite the formal resignations of all, to 
stay at their posts. All acceded to his request. 
Changes came later, however, and by year's end 
only three Roosevelt appointees remained. The 
shifts came as follows: 

Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., of 
New York, appointed Dec. 1944, was succeeded by 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, who was con- 
firmed July 2 and took office immediately. 

Secretary of the Treasury: Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., of New York, who had ser\'ed since Jan. 1934, 
was succeeded by Fred M. Vinson of Kentucky, 
who was confirmed July 17. 

Secretary of War: Henry L. Stimson of New 
York, appointed July 1940, was succeeded on Sept. 
25 by his under-secretary, Robert P. Patterson of 
New York. 

Secretary of the Navy: James V. Forrestal of 
New York, who had ser\'ed since May 1944, con- 
tinued in office. 

Attorney General: Francis Biddle of Philadel- 
phia, appointed Oct. 1941, was succeeded on July 
1 by Tom C. Clark of Texas. 

Postmaster General: Frank C. Walker of New 
York, appointed Sept. 1941, was succeeded on July 
1 by Robert E. Hannegan of Missouri. 

Secretary of the Interior. Harold L. Ickes of 
Chicago, appointed in March 1933, continued in 
office, the only Cabinet officer remaining who had 
served since the beginning of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. 

Secretary of Agriculture: Claude R. Wickard of 
Indiana, appointed Sept. 1940, was succeeded July 
1 by Rep Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico. 

Secretary of Commerce: Henry A. Wallace of 
Iowa, appointed in Mar. 1945, continued in office. 

Secretary of Labor: Frances Perkins of New 
York, who had serv'ed since Mr. Roosevelt became 
President in 1933, was succeeded by Lewis Schwel- 
lenbach of Washington on June 30. 

Other Appointments. President Truman named 
John W. Snyder to succeed Mr. Vinson as director 
of OWMR; W. Stuart Symington to succeed Guy 
M. Gillette as chairman of the Surplus Property 
Board, and later to head the reorganized Surplus 
Property Administration; Gen. Omar T. Bradley to 
succeed Gen. Frank T. Hines as Veterans' Ad- 
ministrator; and Sen. Harold Burton, Republican 
of Ohio, to succeed Owen J. Roberts, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court, who retired. 

Victory in Europe. Profound as was the shock of 
President Roosevelt's death, it did not throw out of 
stride the march of our armed forces to victory. The 
Germans, who were in Belgium at New Year's Day, 
were pushed back to the Rhine by Mar. 7, and so 
fast and furious was the Allied onslaught that the 
barrier of the river offered slight respite. Short of 
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gasoHne, of airplanes and of men, die onoe over- 
powering LuftwafiFe and the once invincible Wehr- 
macht staggered to disintemtion and collapse. 

The same defeat was taking place in the East, 
where the Russians broke through the Oder River 
defenses March 24. The Russians and Americans 
met on April 25 at the town of Torgau, cutting the 
Reich in two. Two million Germans in the south 
of the Reich gave up on May 2. On the same day 
Berlin fell to the Red Army, and there were reports 
that Hitler had ended his life rather than participate 
in that defeat. Four days later a million more Nazis 
surrendered their arms, and on May 7 emissaries of 
Admiral Karl Doenitz, who succeeded the Fuehrer 
to command, signed a surrender to Gen. Eisen- 
hower in a Reims schoolhouse. 

America received the news of Germany's surren- 
der more in relief and gratitude than in jubilation. 
There was full public awareness that a war was 
yet to be won in the Pacific, and President Truman 
voiced national sentiment when in a V-E Day proc- 
lamation he called for no let-up in the war program 
until Japan was beaten. 

President Truman warned fhe Japanese people 
of the suffering in store for them, and x>ointed out 
that “unconditional surrender" did not mean their 
extermination or enslavement. In a war review mes- 
sage on June 1, the President told Congress that 
forces in the Pacific, which had from the war's start 
taken second place to the European forces, would 
be doubled, and that 3,500,000 men in Europe 
would be transferred to the Far East to support 
General MacArthur's anticipated invasion of the 
Japanese mainland. The War Department reported 
that it had about 8,300,000 men overseas, 6,000,000 
of whom would be sent against Japan. 

The period between V-E Day and V-J Day will 
be remembered chiefly for its jammed eastern ter- 
minals as soldiers arrived by the thousands for 
redeployment to the Pacific, and for newspaper 
accounts of Gls sleeping uncomfortably nights on 
end in antiquated railway day coaches pressed into 
service to get them to Pacific ports. 

Victory in Japan. With the Priilippines retaken in 
January and February, Iwo Jima and Okinawa cap- 
tured in campaimis oating Feb. 18 to Mar. 16, and 
Apr. 1 to Tune 21, respectively, the next step was 
invasion of the enemy's homeland. 

While attending the "Big Three" conference out- 
side Berlin, President Truman and Prime Minister 
Attlee issued on July 26 the Potsdam ultimatum 
calling upon Japan to surrender unconditionally at 
once, or face "complete destruction." 

A Japanese rejection of the ultimatum was an- 
swered on Aug. 6, when a single B-29 soaring 
over Hiroshima, dropped our new "secret weapon^ 
and obliterated 60 per cent of the city. The weapon 
was the atomic bomb. A second atomic bomb was 
droimed on Nagasaki with even more devastating 
result three days later. Meanwhile, on Aug. 8, 
Russia joined in the war against Japan, and began 
marching on Manchuria. 

On Aug. 10 the Japanese Government sued for 
peace on condition that Emperor Hirohito be per- 
mitted to remain on the throne. The Allies aneed 
on the understanding that the Emperor would take 
orders from the Allied Supreme Commander. This 
the Japanese accepted, and at 7 p.m., Aug. 14, 
President Truman announced that the war was 
over. 

This time victory was complete, and the Nation, 
on Presidential decree, took a two-day holiday, 
Aug. 15 and 16. V-J Day was not proclaimed for- 
mally, however, imtil Sept. 2, after Mr. Truman 
received the signal that Japanese emissaries had 


signed the surrender papers proffered by Gen. Mac- 
Arthnr, appointed AHied Supreme Goxnmander. 

War CatualtiM. An official report on Sept. 20 
listed total Army and Navy casualties at 1,071,266. 
Tbe Army reported 205,569 killed; 571,698 
wounded; 24,131 missing; and 120,988 prisoners. 
The Navy had 54,068 killed; 80,236 wounded; 11,- 
197 missing; and 3,379 prisoners. 

The Navy disclosed that during the war it had 
lost 696 vessels of all types as the result of enemy 
action and other causes. 

Domobilitatlan. Three days after the German sur- 
render, May 10, the War Dapartment announced 
its point system for releasing personnel. Men in 
sen'ice would receive one point for each month of 
service since Sept. 16, 1940; one point for each 
month overseas; five points for the first and each 
additional award of certain decorations; and 12 
points for each child under 18 (limit of three). A 
total of 85 points was initially required for dis- 
charge, but this total was reaucedf several times 
after V-J Day. The Navy adopted a similar plan for 
releasing its personnel. 

Despite Army and Navy insistence that th^ were 
bringing the men home as fast as possible, in view 
of the necessity for maintaining occupation forces 
in Germany and Japan, and of a shipping shortage, 
public protests against alleged slow progress cre- 
scendos through the fall and winter. 

By Dec. 31 tne Army estimated it had discharged 
about 4,000,000 men and women, or about one- 
half of its V-E Day peak. It planned to reduce its 
personnel down to about 1,630,000 by June 30, 
1946. The Navy ended the year with about 2,000,- 
000 men still in uniform, and 1,000,000 men dis- 
charged. 

Meanwhile, under Selective Service the Army 
was inducting 37,000 men a month, and the Navy 
about 1,000. Replacements were also augmented by 
approximately 400,000 enlistments, provided for 
in a new Congressional enactment. 

Th# Atomic Bomb. On the morning of Aug. 7, 
American newspaper readers picked up their morn- 
ing editions to read the startling news that a single 
missile, equal in strong^ to 20,000 tons of TNT 
which would have required 2,000 B-29s for trans- 
port, had been dropped on Japan a few hours 
previously. Simultaneous White House and War 
Department announcements of this new weapon 
took the public by complete surprise. 

The statement of President Truman, who was 
en route home from his "Big Three" conference at 
Potsdam, emphasized that one of the scientific land- 
marks of the centiuy had been passed, and that 
the "age of atomic enerp^" was at hand. But the 
average citizen marvelled more that this great new 
and terrible tiling had been developed in his midst 
without his knowledge or suspicion. 

The bomb was the war's best kept secret. For 
three years, the Army, directed and spurred by 
President Roosevelt, worked on a $2,000,000,000 
gamble that a practical means of disintegrating the 
atom could be developed to release the tremendous 
force that scientists knew was latent. 

Three secret cities — at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Los 
Alamos, N. M.; and Richland Village, Wash. — ^had 
sprung up. In these communities which totalled 
some 100,000 residents the principal work of the 
Army's mysterious “Manhattan Project" was carried 
on. But in scores of cities throughout the country 
thousands of workers were contributhig strange 
gadgets and materials. And no one person knew 
what the thing he was making, or doing, was for. 

The "Manhattan Project," &ected by Mai. Gen. 
Leslie R. Groves, became the melting pot tor the 
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discoveries and experiments of many outstanding 
scientists. To mention just one, Enrico FetmU an 
emigre Italian scientist, succeeded in early 1943 
in bombarding widi neutrons the sensitive element 
known as Uranium-235, which made it possible to 
set off a so-called chain reaction in which the 
splitting of one atom split another and another with 
unheard of results in force. 

Even the experimental blast in the remote New 
Mexican desert just before dawn on July 17 was 
not reveal^ for what it was — ^the first aetonation 
of an atomic bomb — ^until the ofiBcial announcement 
of Aug. 6. The War Department had successfully 
deceived the curious who wondered why the sky 
lighted up "like mid-day” at 5:30 o’clock in the 
morning, and why houses shook and window panes 
were broken in cities 100 miles away. 

The thrill of this secret absorbed America on 
Aug. 6 and 7. Then came the reports of the terrible 
anoT instantaneous destruction of most of Hiroshima, 
a city of 318,000 inhabitants, and of the razing or 
Nagasaki upon which two days later the second and 
last atomic bomb of the war was dropped. 

It was then that Americans, on second thought, 
felt the full effect of President Truman’s words fliat 
"the atomic age” had been ushered in. It was gen- 
erally feared, if not admitted or realized, that our 
secret, shared only with Great Britain and Canada, 
could not be kept. That the "atomic age” was here, 
not just for us, but for the whole world — ^for good 
or evil. Thereafter, this awesome, sobering thought 
permeated most of our political and mplomatic 
thinking. One effect was to lower to near insi^iifi- 
cance the already impaired prestige of isolationism. 
It was felt generally that this new weapon, for 
which we were chiefly responsible, had not only 
revolutionized warfare, but made it, at long last, 
intolerable. 

In a special message to Congress, President Tru- 
man warned tliat atomic force "in ignorant or evil 
hands could inflict untold disaster upon ^e nation 
and the world.” He urged immediate legislation to 
cr^te "an atomic energy commission,^’ and tlie 
fixing of a national policy to promote the national 
welfare, for securing the national defense, for safe- 
guarding world peace, and for acquiring knowl- 
edge. A few days later, however, he told a press 
conference in TiptonviUe, Tenn., that the United 
States would retain the secret of atomic bomb pro- 
duction, with only Great Britain and Canada snar- 
ing the knowledge. 

Meanwhile, many suggestions were being made. 
Sixty-four members of tne University of Chicago 
expressed the point of view of most scientists when 
they urged the President to permit the United 
States to share the secret of the bomb, stating that 
"secrecy ... is a temporary safeguard against 
fri^tful datnger.” 

In Congress, Senator Connally, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, suggested on Sept. 
8 that the United States furnish atomic bombs to 
the United Nations Security Council, but retain the 
secret and tie-up "all available sources” of uranium 
and other necessary elements. Senator Vandenberg, 
ranking Republican niember of the same commit- 
tee, offered^ a resolution calling for a joint com- 
mittee of six House and six Senate members to 
conduct a full study on "the development and 
control of the atomic bomb.” Sen. Brien McMahon 
of Connecticut introduced a bill providing for 
federal control over the application of atomic 
energy for the nation’s benent. In late October an 
ll-man Senate investigating committee on atomic 
energy was audiorized under the chairmanship of 
Sen. McMahon to begin a detailed hearing of 


testimony from leaders of the "Manhattan Project” 
and eminent scientists. A House committee took up 
an administration-supported bill to nationalize 
atomic energy. 

In November Prime Minister Attlee of Great 
Britain and Prime Minister Mackenzie King of 
Canada came to Washington to join President Tru- 
man in conferences on the atomic bomb, which the 
three countries had cooperated in producing. On 
Nov. 15 the three leaders announced a joint deci- 
sion to share the atomic bomb secret with other 
United Nations "just as soon as effective enforce- 
able safeguards agtiinst its use for destructive pur- 
poses can be devised. They recommended creation 
of a commission with the United Nations Organiza- 
tion to study the questions of (1) elimination of 
atomic weapons from "national armaments”; and 
(2) "inspection and other means to protect com- 
plying states against the hazards of violations and 
evasions.” 

Secretary of State Byrnes took this proposal to a 
December meeting of the "Big Three” foreign min- 
isters in Moscow in an effort to secure Russian 
cooperation in plans to control atomic energy in- 
ternationally. Under terms of an agreement reached 
there, a commission of the UNO Security Council 
would seek means of outlawing atomic armaments. 
The commission, it was stated, would be composed 
of representatives of tlie 11 nations holding Council 
seats, and would work toward international ex- 
change of scientific information for peaceful ends; 
control of atomic energy to insure its use for peace- 
ful purposes: elimination of atomic and other wea^ 
ons adaptable to mass destruction, and safeguards 
against violations and evasions of the control regu- 
lations. 

Reconversion and Postwar Planning. America’s in- 
dustrial growth during the war had been phenom- 
enal. In a record-breaking five-year expansion, the 
country had more than doubled its industrial out- 
put, to produce $186,000,000,000 worth of weapons 
of war. The aircraft industry, in comparative in- 
fancy when the war started, built $44,442,000,000 
wortii of planes. A total of $40,644,000,000 in snip- 
ping had been constructed. 

Qrairman Krug in tlie WPB’s final report urged 
that industrial mobilization after the war *'he kept 
alive and current.’^ But as soon as the war ended 
die Government faced abrupdy the task of making 
it possible for industiv to so maintain itself. Produc- 
tion must be shifted from wartime to peacetime 
goods. The Army and Navy were canemng mil- 
lions of dollars worth of war contracts daily. This 
left millions of workers facing unemployment, and 
at least temporary displacement unless the recon- 
version was accomplisned quickly and in orderly 
fashion. 

To start the reconversion ball rolling, the admin- 
istration lived up largely to its wartime promise to 
lift emergency controls as soon as possible. Even 
before V-J Day, WPB began lifting its priority hold 
•on hundreds of materials, and this process was 
speeded after the Japanese surrender until the WPB 
went out of existence Nov. 3. It was succeeded by 
ithe Civilian Production Administration, which un- 
der John D. Small, was committed to the ta&k of 
"expanding the production of materials still in short 
supply ” 

The country’s 140,000,000 population (a No- 
vember estimate of the Census Bureau), or that 
part of it in civilian status, enjoyed the first concrete 
•evidence of returning peacetime when the Office of 
Price Administration on Aug. 15 — day after Japan 
surrendered — ^lifted gasoline and fuel oil rationing, 
Jind took a number of canned goods off the ration 
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list. Red point rationing of meats and butter was 
ended Nov. 23, as steaks, chops and roasts began 
appearing more plentifully in the butcher shops. 
Snoe rationing ended in October, and a housewife's 
only need for a ration book at the end of the year 
was to buy sugar, the first food to go on rationing 
in Mar. 1942. Rationing of autom^iles and tires 
was likewise ended. 

But while the end of rationing was welcomed, 
there were fears in some administration quarters 
that lifting of these controls on distribution would 
agnavate the pressures on inflation. Between 1939 
ana 1944 national income rose from $88,600,000,- 
000 annually to $198,700,000,000, placing more 
money than ever in the hands of 64,000,000 wage 
and salary earners. And there was still very little 
in civilian goods for these war dollars to buy! 

Price Amninistrator Chester Bowles, the life of 
whose agency had been extended by Congress in 
the ^ring until June 30, 1946, declared that OPA 
planned to put ceiling prices oil civilian goods 
made in the reconversion period, assuring industry 
"good profits when production starts rolling," while 
protecting the consumer against inflation. He also 
advocated continued ceilings on rents, and the ap- 
plication of price ceilings to houses, new and old, 
placed on sale. In this he was supported by the 
White House. 

War Agtnciat Abollshtd. By the end of tlie year 
these once powerful war agencies had gone out 
of existence: the War Production Board, tiie Office 
of War Information, the Office of Censorship, the 
War Labor Board, and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 

TK« Adminltfration Program. The Government did 
not propose to leave reconversion to a policy of 
easing wartime controls and of laissez-faire. Just 
three weeks after Japan's surrender ended the war. 
President Truman, on Sept. 6. sent Congress a long 
message outlining his proposals to effect a reconver- 
sion to the "greatest peacetime industrial activity 
we have ever seen." While he supplemented the 
message with other requests later, the 21 points he 
listed at that time form the basis of the Administra- 
tion's postwar program. In summary the points 
were: 

1. Unemployment compensation — supplemen- 
tation of state oenefits to provide 26 weeks' pro- 
tection at $25 a week maximum. 

2. Fair Labor Standards Act — "substantial" in-., 
crease over the present 40 cents an hour minimunji 
wage to eliminate living substandards. 

3. Wartime controls — caution on removal by 
Congress. 

4. Executive agencies reorganization — author- 
ization to the President to reorganize the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 

5. Full employment — early action on the bill 
to provide machinery for a continuous full employ- 
ment policy. 

6. Fair Employment Practices Commission — 
putting it on a permanent basis. 

7. Labor disputes and wage stabilization — 
labor-management cooperation in peace as in war 
to keep disputes "at a minimum" and adjustments 
in wage rates to eliminate inequities. 

8. U. S. Employment Service extension — con- 
tinuation until at least June 30, 1947, before re- 
turning it to the States. 

9. Agriculture — ^transfer of $500,000,000 of 
Lend-Lease funds to the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for price support; crop insurance program; 
scientific research; development of farm export 
markets. 

10. Selective Service — ^inducements for volun- 


tary enlistments and induction from the 18-25 age 
group for a maximum of two years' service. 

11. Housing — aid to private enterprise in build- 
ing 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 houses in the next 10 
years; slum clearance; low-rent housing; speeding 
rural housing. 

12. Research — a single agency for Federal scien- 
tific research and promotion of private research. 

13. Transition tax revision — ^limited tax reduc- 
tions for 1946 and later modernization and cuts. 

14. Surplus property dis]^sal — abolishing the 
present three-man board, and setting up a Surplus 
Property Administration under a single nead. 

15. Small business — ^protection and encourage- 
ment. 

16. Veterans — liberalized hospital and medical 
care, vocational training and education, loan guar- 
antees and life insurance; social security coverage 
for the period of service. 

17. Public works and national resources — re- 
gional development of the nation's river valleys; 
construction of Federal buildings, roads and air- 
ports; grants to States and municipalities for public 
works and hospitals. 

18. Lend-Lease and postwar reconstruction — 
liberal settlements to permit “a sound world-wide 
economy"; continued economic assistance abroad; 
appropriation of $550,000,000 and $1,350,000,000 
for the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

19. Congressional salaries — increase to $20,000 
for House and Senate members; repeal of House 
expense allowance; adequate retirement system for 
members of Congress; adequate wage scale for 
executive and judicial branches. 

20. Sale of ships — disposal of our large surplus 
tonnage to expedite resumption of our normal 
merchant marine operations. 

21. Stockpiling of stratedc materials — acquisi- 
tion and retention of materials in which our country 
is naturally deficient, but which are necessary to 
national defense. 

The President's success in getting this program 
enacted into law may be noted below in the dis- 
cussion of Congress. 

Labor. President Truman's mention of labor-man- 
agement cooperation in his reconversion proposals 
was prompted by an awareness of labor unrest 
growing out of wartime restrictions on wage in- 
crease, and a realization that continued work stop- 
pages holding up production could wreck the en- 
tire reconversion program. 

Evidence of labor unrest, and labor-management 
conflict had been plain since early spring. Labor, 
fettered by the "little steel" formula which held 
wages pretty much to a 15 per cent cost-of-living 
rise over 1941 levels, complained that the cost of 
living had actually far outstripped the working 
man s increases in take-home pay. Anticipating that 
labor would suffer even more when the war s end 
brought on sudden, drastic production cut-backs, 
leaders of organized labor began in Mav to voice 
demands intended to "cushion ' the shock. 

A dispute in the coal mines dramatized the de- 
velopment. Strikes in April and May resulted in 
concessions which brought the miners increases of 
from $1.25 a day in the soft coal fields, to $1.3734 
in the hard coal mines. 

The situation was almost certain to explode when 
the tie of war emergency was severed, ending for 
all practical purposes the "no-strike" pledges, and 
the control of the "little steel" formula. Govern- 
ment estimates showed the rise in the cost of living 
since 1941 to be about 33 per cent. This fi^e 
was close to the 30 per cent pay increases which 
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various large unions negan asking for, but the 
demand was based primarily on a reduction in the 
work week, from 48 and 52 hours during wartime, 
to a normal 40 hours. This involved dimination 
of most overtime pay, and reduced workers' earn- 
ings by near a third. 

The country’s industries aligned themselves in 
opposition, declaring that they could not grant 
substantial pay increases, such as those asked, with- 
out raising prices. And OPA stood in the way of 
price rises. 

Anticipating the storm, and also the termination 
of the War Labor Board, which during the war 
had provided machinery for breaking deadlocks in 
disputes. President Truman sought substitute ma- 
chines, preferably outside the Government to set- 
tle differences without resort to strikes or lockouts. 
He called a labor-management conference of 16 
leaders each from industry and from labor, and 
opening it m Washington on Nov. 5 called upon the 
conferees to formulate a “broad and permanent 
foundation for industrial peace and progress.” He 
stressed the necessity for collective bargaining, and 
as a last resort for some impartial machinery for 
reaching decisions. 

The conference hit a snag at the start when 
Philip Murray of the CIO sought to include a dis- 
cussion of wage increases on the agenda. While 
he was backed by Secretary of Commerce Wallace, 
who with Labor Secretary Schwellenbach repre- 
sented the Government, vigorous opposition rose 
not only from the industry side of the table, but 
also from William Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

After three weeks, the conference broke up in 
a disappointing failure. While it produced a resolu- 
tion catling for future discussions, it was able to 
agree on no collective bargaining machinery, as 
the President had hoped. 

Meanwhile, a dispute between the United Oil 
Workers, CIO, and 11 oil companies producing and 
refining oil, involving 250,000 workers and a de- 
mand tor a 30 per cent wage increase, failed of 
settlement in negotiation and President Truman on 
Oct. 4 directed the Navy to seize the plants to 
avert a stoppage of production. 

Even as the labor-management conference was 
in progress, the most serious and widespread strike 
in labor history hit the automobile industry just 
as its first postwar cars began rolling oflF the as- 
sembly line. A total of 180,000 members of the 
United Automobile Workers walked out at 80 
plants of the General Motors Corporation in 20 
States on Nov. 21, and at the end of the year, six 
weeks later, little progress had been made at col- 
lective bargaining, not to mention settlement. 

The GM case was watched closely, both because 
it was the union’s first move on the automobile 
industry, with Ford and Chrysler scheduled for 
consideration next, and because the issues involved 
and the way they were met might lead to an 
entirely new approach to labor-management rela- 
tions. 

The UAW, speaking chiefly through Walter 
Reuther, its vice president in charge of the GM 
division, presentedf a demand for a 30 per cent pay 
rise ana insisted that in granting the increase the 
company agree not to increase car prices. The com- 
pany, showing willingness to bargain the first point 
(although it denied wages could be increased with- 
out a lining of OPA price ceilings on cars), refused 
to discuss its ability to pay higher wages. This, it 
ar^ed, was in the realm of management, not of 
laoor. 

As this case developed, and after the labor-man- 


agement conference failed to produce a solution 
for just such disputes, President Truman urged 
Congress in December for legislation authorizing 
him to set up fact-finding committees to function 
during a 30-day “coolmg-oflT* period in determin- 
ing and reporting to him on the merits of the sides 
in conflict. Lacking such legislation, he immediately 
named fact-finding committees, under his war 
powers, in the oil and General Motors cases. The 
method was blocked, temporarily at least, by the 
refusal of General Motors officials to furnish a fact- 
finding committee headed by Lloyd K. Garrison 
with data regarding its ability to meet union de- 
mands. 

President Truman on the last day of the year 
named a third fact-finding committee to intervene 
in a dispute between the United Steel W^orkers, 
CIO, and tlie steel industry, involving a demand for 
a $2-a-day pay increase. Collective bargaining had 
bogged down on the industry’s insistence that it 
could not pay higher wages to some 700,000 em- 
ployees without obtaining from OPA a higher ceil- 
ing for its product. Meanwhile, the union had voted 
a strike for Jan. 14, unless agreements were reached. 

As the year closed a dozen major strikes, involv- 
ing more than 1,000,000 workers, were in progress 
or were scheduled. 

Foreign Relations. The year which saw the United 
States emerge as one of the two greatest world 
powers, also saw it move toward assuming its full 
responsibility in that role as a force for peace. The 
record is one of initiative in seeking a foundation 
for practical international cooperation, as a substi- 
tute for political and economic rivaliy. The record 
also represents a complete reversal of our thinking 
and action after World War I, when we retreated 
to isolationism. If the lessons of a second world 
war, predicted by Woodrow Wilson, prepared us 
for this new approach, the development of the 
atomic bomb fixed our course, 

Foraign Policy. President Truman made his Ad- 
ministration s clearest statement of foreign policy 
when after reviewing the fleet in New York on 
Navy Day, Oct. 27, he said “we seek to use our 
military strength solely to preserve the peace.” He 
declared that we sought no territorial expansion- 
we wanted self-gov ernment returned to all people 
vvho had been deprived of it by force; we believed 
all peoples prepared for self-government should be 
Pe^itted to choose their own form; we would try 
to help defeated nations to establish peaceful demo- 
cratic governments in a world in which nazism, 
fascisrn and military aggression cannot exist. He 
concluded a list of 12 foreign policy objectives with 
a statement of our conviction “That the preserva- 
tion of peace between nations reo^uires a united na- 
tions organization composed of all the peace-loving 
nations of the world who are willing jointly to use 
force if necessary to insure peace.” 

Yalta. President Roosevelt had met Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Generalissimo Stalin on Feb. 4 
in the Crimea. This first meeting of the 
Big Three since Teheran in Dec., 1943, was to 
be their last. The Conference set up the three- 
power occupation of Germany following her col- 
lapse. It expressed determination of the “Big Three” 
to disarm and disband German armed forces, and 
bring Nazi war criminals to justice. The Polish 
boundary was defined and a commission named to 
work out a “broadened base” for that country's 
deinocratic government. It was also agreed that a 
conference of the United Nations shomd be called 
on April 25 at San Francisco to prepare the Char- 
ter for a world security organization, such as was 
informally proposed at Dumbarton Oaks in 1941 
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UhKmI Notiont. Even before his return to Wash- 
ington, President Roosevelt had appointed the 
U^tea States delegation to San Francisco. It in- 
cluded Edvjrard R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State, 
chairman; Cordell Hull, former Secretary of State, 
senior adviser; Sen. Tom Connally, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee; Sen. Arthur Vandcn- 
berg, ranking Republican member of that commit- 
tee; Rep. Sol Bloom, chairman of the House For- 
eign AflFairs Committee; Rep. Charles A. Eaton, 
ranking Republican member of that committee; 
Commander Harold Stassen, former Republican 
governor of Minnesota; and Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, of Barnard College, N. Y. 

One of President Truman's first acts, after an- 
nouncing that the meeting would go forward as 
the late President had planned it, was to request 
Generalissimo Stalin to bolster the Soviet delegation 
with the presence of Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotov, who had planned not to attend. The re- 
quest was granted, and Mr. Molotov visited the 
new President in Washington before proceeding to 
San Francisco. 

The Conference opened April 25 with 46 nations 
represented. In brief message delivered by tele- 
phone from Washington, Mr. Truman appealed for 
achievement of a "just and lasting peace." The 
conference spent eight weeks working out a satis- 
factory balance between the “Big Five" — ^the 
United States, Britain, Russia, China and France — 
and the smaller nations, led by Australia. 

The result was a United Nations Organization 
with a Security Council of major powers and a 
rotating number of smaller ones to take charge of 
police responsibilities, and an Assembly of delegates 
from all participating nations to function something 
as did the old League of Nations. 

Fifty nations signed the charter on June 26. 
President Truman, attending the final session, 
hailed the accomplishment, but warned that it con- 
stituted “only a first step to a lasting peace." 

Sen. Connally, reporting to the Senate two days 
later, urged speedy ratification, and ratification 
was voted 89 to 2 on July 28, before a midsummer 
recess. 'The only set .speech in opposition was made 
by Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, who, 
nevertheless, voted for the charter. Only Sen. Wil- 
liam Langer, North Dakota Republican, and Sen. 
Henrik Shipstead, Republican of Minnesota, voted 
“No.” But Sen. Hiram Johnson, Republican of 
California, who voted against the League of Na- 
tions, said he would have voted against the Char- 
ter had he not been confined to a hospital bed. 

Upon his return from San Francisco, Secretary 
Stettinius resimed from the State Department, and 
in accepting me resignation. President Truman im- 
mediately appointed Mr. Stettinius U. S, delegate 
to the proposed UNO Security Council. 

On Oct 24, when receipt of the Soviet instru- 
ment of ratification brought the total of adhering 
nations to 29, Secretary of State Byrnes signed the 
protocol formally attesting that die charter of the 
UNO had “become the law of the world." 

After Congress in December passed the UNO 
participation bill (the Senate, ^ to 7: and the 
House, 344 to 15), Mr. Truman named these dele- 
gates to the Assembly, the first session of which was 
to meet in London Jan. 10, 1946; Mr. Byrnes, who 
was to act temporarily as head; Senators Connally 
and Vandenberg; and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
widow of the late President. 

Br«tten Weeds. The Administration introduced in 
both Houses of Congress bills authorizing the 
President to join by executive agreement with other 
natiems in the Bretton Woods economic program 


looking toward stabilization of world currencies 
and expansion of world trade. The proposals con- 
templated an international bank, capitalized at 
$ 9 , 060 , 000 , 000 , the U. S. share of which would be 
$3,175,000,000; and, secondly, a monetary fund 
with a revolving fund of $8,800,000,000 to be used 
for loans to countries for stabilization purposes. 

Opposition, spearheaded at first by banking in- 
terests. focusi^ on the fund, said to provide no 
control over borrowers, and might lead to loose 
expenditures for political purposes. When ihe Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee reported the 
bill favorably, a Republican minority, headed by 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, denounced the inter- 
national bank as "an extension to the world of the 
theories so vigorously advanced by Henry Wallace 
at home,” and called the fund “merely a waste of 
money." 'This minority asked for postponement. 

However, the majorities of both houses adhered 
to the Administration view that Bretton Woods 
held the best promise for world economic peace, 
and that failure of the American Government to 
take part in it would mean its collapse. Congres- 
sional action was completed July 20. The House 
had voted 345 to 18, and the Senate, 61 to 16. The 
President signed the bill en route to the Potsdam 
Conference. 

By Dec. 27 a sufiBcient number of the 43 other 
signers at Bretton Woods had also accepted to 
bring it into being, and at a State Department 
ceremony representatives of 28 nations signed docu- 
ments confirming their Governments' ratification. 
Before the year ended the total had reached 34 

Und-legt«. By Mar. 31 this country had in four 
years delivered goods and services worth $38,900,- 
000,000 to our Allies, and had received nearly 
$5,000,000,000 in reverse Lend-Lease. Both must 
continue, Mr. Truman told Congress in a report, 
as a military necessity. Congress voted an exten- 
sion, but stipulated that Lend-Lease operations be 
restricted to “defense goods . . . promoting the 
defense of the United States.” 

Accordingly, when the war ended in August, 
President Tniman called an abrupt halt to Lend- 
Lease, notif>dng those Allied governments interested 
to take over, through purchase, some $2,000,000,- 
000 in goods already contracted for, and, through 
negotiation, another $1,500,000,000 of supplies in 
stockpiles all over the world. 'This sudden termina- 
tion drew a protest from Great Britain, and the 
Administration answered that this matter was "up 
to Congress.” 

President Tniman told Congress on Aug. 30 that 
to collect the $42,000,000,000 which we had sent 
our Allies in goods and services, might sow "the 
seeds of a world conflagration,” and he indicated 
U. S. policy in the remark that war sacrifices “can- 
not be evaluated in monetary terms.” 

Potsdam. The first result of the "Big 'Three” 
conference outside Berlin was the declaration 
against Japan in which President Truman and the 
new British Prime Minister, Clement R. Attlee, 
called upon the Japanese to surrender at once. It 
had been agreed, but not announced, that Russia 
would later join in war upon Japan. 

The main Potsdam agreement came a week later, 
when on Aug. 2, Messrs. Tniman, Attlee and Stalin 
announced that ( 1 ) a council of the foreign minis- 
ters of their countries would continue preparatory 
work for peace settlements; (2) they had agreed 
to carry out the Yalta Declaration on Gttmany with 
militarism and Nazism wiped out; (3) they planned 
early trial of war criminals; and ( 4) the three coun- 
tries would get reparations from Germany out of 
their respective zones of occupation. 
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Pvn-Amtrica. Secretary of State Stettinius led a 
Uxilted States delegation at an Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace Feb. 
22 at Mexico City. Out of the meeting came the 
Act of Chapultepec, an agreement g^anteeing 
mutual aid of the American nations against aggres- 
sors who during the war attacked me territorial 
integrity or political index>endence of any of the 
nations. It provided for a treaty to be drafted 
extending the guarantees after the war. 

Much discussion centered around absence of 
Argentina, the only Western Hemisphere nation 
not to have declared war on the Axis, and tlie 
conference decided that Argentina must adhere to 
Chapultepec, declare war, and sign tlie declaration 
of the United Nations before being rctiuned to the 
family of American nations. 

The course of relations between tlie United 
States and Argentina remained rough, but, after 
Argentina declared war on Germany and Japan 
(Mar. 27), we took the lead at San Francisco to 
bring Argentina into UNO. 

In view of what the United States regarded as 
undemocratic developments in Argentine politics, 
however, Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
on Oct. 23 denounced the South American Govern- 
ment, and asked for postponement of a Pan-Amer- 
ican conference that was to convene October 20 
in Rio de Janeiro to negotiate a military alliance 
of the Americas. The meeting did not take place. 

China. The abrupt resignation Nov. 27 of Maj. 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley as ambassador to China 
after charging State Department subordinates had 
sabotaged U. S. policy in regard to support of 
the Nationalist government there, had the effejet of 
drawing emphatic statements from the Administra- 
tion on that policy. Mr. Truman issued a statement 
as Gen. George C. MarshaU, named as Gen. Hur- 
ley’s successor, left for his new post. The United 
States, said die President, sought cessation of hos- 
tilities between die armies of Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Chinese Communists, and secondly, a national 
conference of major political elements to bring 
about “the unification of China.” Both the President 
and Secretary Byrnes, in earlier statements, left no 
doubt tliat the United States was supporting the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee heard 
Gen. Hurley’s charges, including an attack on Un- 
der Secretary Acheson for alleged support of Chi- 
nese communists in their efforts to get American 
lend-lease arms, but the hearing was concluded 
without recommendation. 

Foraian Ministart. The first meeting in London 
of the foreign ministers, following Potsdam, ended 
in collapse on Oct. 3. Secretary Byrnes and Foreign 
Minister Bevin of Great Britain rejected a com- 
promise offered by Forei^ Commissar Molotov 
of the U.S.S.R. that would have excluded China 
from signing the Italian peace pact, and China and 
France from pacts affecting the Balkans and Fin- 
land. 

A second conference in Moscow three months 
later met with greater success. It was agreed that 
a commission of the Security Council in UNO 
would seek means to outlaw atomic armaments, and 
to work toward an international exchange of in- 
formation on the development of atomic energy. 

Another important a^eement gave Russia a 
voice in the administration of affairs in occupied 
Japan. Under tlie terms, Gen. MacArthur, Supreme 
Allied Commander, was to act under me policy 
direction of the Far Eastern Commission, of which 
Russia was a member, and. on Russian inristence, 
each member was to have the power of veto. 


Brifith Loan. Immediately after the war ended, 
Great Britain, partly because of the abrupt ending 
of American Lend-Lease, applied for a recovery 
loan, and negotiations between the Earl of Halifax, 
Bri^h ambassador, and Lord Keynes, British econ- 
omist, and the State Department continued through 
three months. On Dec. 5, President Truman and 
Prime Minister Attlee announced the signing of a 
loan of $4,400,000,000. It was to be payable at 
2 per cent interest in 50 annual instalments. 
Interest was to be waived during years the British 
found it did not have the dollars to pay with. THie 
loan awaited Senate approval at end of the year. 

Congrats. The 79th Congress assembled Jan. 3 with 
a strengthened Democratic majority in the House 
as a result of tlie 1944 national election. The po- 
litical lineup in the Senate was 57 Democrats ( same 
as in the previous Congress), 38 Republicans and 
one Progressive. In the House, where the Demo- 
crats had gained 28 seats, there were 243 Demo- 
crats, 190 Republicans, one Progressive and one 
Amcrican-Laborite. 

Vice President Harry S. Truman succeeded 
Henry A. Wallace as president of the Senate. When 
Mr. Truman became President of the United States 
on Apr. 12, Sen. Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, 
the president pro tempore, became acting president 
of the Senate. Sen. AJben W. Barkley or Kentucky 
was reelected majority leader, and Sen. Wallace H. 
White of Maine, was minority leader. Party whips 
were Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama for the Democrats, 
and Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska for the 
Republicans. 

Rep. Sam Rayburn of Texas was reelected 
Speaker. Rep. John W. McCormack of Massachu- 
setts was reelected majority leader, and Rep. Joseph 
L. Martin of Massachusetts, minority leader. Rep. 
Robert Bamspeck of Georgia remained majority 
whip, and Rep. Leslie Arends of Illinois was 
minority whip. 

The record of Congress was one of willingness 
to accept a far-reaching program of world coopera- 
tion, but to balk Adininistration proposals for 
legislation to meet rising postwar problems at 
home. This resulted from the existence of near 
unity on President Roosevelt’s foreign policy, and 
the continuance under President Truman of a 
serious split, not only between Democrats and 
Republicans, but also between factions of the 
Democratic members of both houses, that had 
bafiSed Mr. Roosevelt in recent years on domestic 
issues. While President Roosevelt in his fourth-term 
election had carried substantial Democratic ma- 
jorities into both Houses, Administration support 
continued to be weakened by frequent coalition of 
Southern Democrats and Republicans. 

The first manifestation of this coalition was a 
surprise attack on the Administration on the first 
day of tlie session. Tlie House unexpectedly voted, 
207 to 186, to make permanent the special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, previously 
headed by ex-Rep. Martin Dies of Texas, and op- 
posed by the Administration for six years. Seventy 
Democrats, 63 from Southern States, joined 137 
Republicans for the measure introduced by Rep. 
John Rankin of Mississippi. 

The next major instance of Democratic fence 
climbing arose over President Roosevelt’s appoint- 
ment of former Vice President Wallace to succeed 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce and director 
of the Federal Loan Agency. In order to make room 
in his new Administration for Mr. Wallace, who 
despite being dropped from the 1944 Democratic 
ticket, worlcM vigorously for its election, Mr. 
Roosevelt oo Jan. 20, Inauguration Day, asked 
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Mr. Jones to step aside. The President explained 
in a letter that because of his loyalty ‘Henry 
Wallace deserves almost any service which he 
beeves he can most satisfactorily perform," and 
that Wallace had asked for the Commerce post. 

During the campaign, Mr. Wallace had been the 
outstan&g spokesman for the Roosevelt New Deal 
policies, and had worked closely with the Political 
Action Committee of the Congress of Industtial 
Organizations. Opposition to confirming his Cabinet 
appointment, which carried with it the vast loan 
powers of the Reconstruction Finance, Corporation, 
rose instantly and violently m the conservative 
elements of lx>th parties. This opposition caused 
the appointment to be rejected, 5 to 14, by the 
Senate Commerce Committee Jan. 26, 

Meanwhile. Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia 
introduced a bill divorcing the Government’s lend- 
ing agencies from the Commerce Department, amd 
not until both Houses had passed that legislation 
and the President had signed it on Feb. 28, did 
the Senate conclude six weeks of bitter debate 
by confirming Mr. Wallace, 56 to 32. 

The Southern Democratic-Republican coalition 
also rejected the Roosevelt appointment of Aubr^ 
Williams, former head of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, as Rural Electrification Administrator, 
52 to 36, on Mar. 24. Claude R. Wickard, retirmg 
Secretary of Amculture, was subsequently ap- 
pomted and confirmed as RE chief. 

Finances. President Roosevelt in his budget mes- 
sage Jan. 4 recommended an $83,000,000,000 
budget for 1945-46, a substantial drop from tlie 
previous year. But with war activities still in full 
swing — although little in war plants remained 
to be built — he recommended that the statutory 
limit of the public debt be increased from $260,- 
000,000,000 to $300,000,000,000. He estimated 
that the debt would reach $292,300,000,000 by 
June 30, 1946, Congress approved the increase 
Apnl 3, but beginning with V-E Day, war spendmg 
diminished and on Dec. 31, the public debt had 
climbed only to $258,700,000,000. 

War hostilities ended six weeks after the open- 
ing of the present fiscal year, but war activities 
—demobilization, occupation of former enemy 
territory, mustering-out pay, and other items — 
continued to account for three-fourths of federal 
expenditures, about $50,000,000,000 out of a total 
outlay for the year ending June 30, 1946 of $66,- 
000,000,000. Revenues were estimated at $36,000,- 
000,000, about 55 per cent of expenditures. 

Proposals for tax reduction, to encourage private 
enterprise during reconversion, were heard in Con- 
gress immediat^y after the defeat of Germany. 
But President Truman on May 15 said there could 
be no decrease in levies until after Japan were 
defeated. However, a tax adjustment act to make 
$5,500,000,000 in refunds and tax credits available 
to business in the next two years was approved 
July 31. 

After V-J Day President Truman recommended 
in his Sept. 6 message to Congress a “transitional 
tax bill,”'^and Secretary of the Treasury Vinson 
proposed a $5,000,000,000 reduction program for 
1946. Congress in the large incorporate these 
suggestions in its new tax measure, but, as signed 
by Mr. Truman Nov. 8, the bill ordered repeals 
and reductions of taxes estimated at $5,920,000,- 
000 . 

The bill went through Congress in less than 
a month, passing the House, 343 to 10, on Oct. 11, 
and the Senate^y a voice vote Oct. 24. Most of the 
controversy centered around amounts of relief to 
be accorded business and whether, and how many. 


individual taxpayers should be exempted from in- 
come taxes. The act repealed the controversial ex- 
cess profits tax on corporations, and reduced the 
regular corporation income tax from two to four 
per cent, depending on the size of income. The 
total tax relief for business was estimated at 
$3,300,000,000. It relieved 12,000,000 persons of 
payments altogether by making the exemption for 
the three per cent “normal” lax identical with 
exemptions for surtax purposes. It repealed the $5 
automobile use tax, effective July 1, 1946, and 
froze Social Security taxes at the present one per 
cent each on employers and employees. 

Other Legitlotion. Many of the measures taken up 
by Congress have already been discussed under 
“The Home Front” and ^Foreign Relations,” but 
major action completed during the first session, 
outside taxation and finance, is summarized here to 
show the record. 

The Senate ratified the United Nations charter on 


July 28, and Congress approved an act authorizing 
participation in UNO by a U.S. delegation on Dec. 
18. 


Participation in the Bretton Woods monetary 
proposals was approved in a bill rigned by President 
Truman on Aug. 4. 

The Selective Service Act was extended to May 
15, 1946 in a bill approved by Mr. Truman May 9. 

A renewed pnee control act, extending the life 
of OPA to June 30, 1946, was signed by the Presi- 
dent on June 30. 

The Trade Agreements Act was extended until 
1948, with authority included for additional tariff 
cuts in a bill approved July 5. 

Current appropriations of $3,100,000,000 for the 
shipbuilding program of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission, and an additional $1,165,000,00 of con- 
tract authorizations were cancelled in a bill ap- 
proved by Mr. Truman May 29. Nearly completed 
ledslation at the end of the year provided for the 
sale of some 5,000 government-owned merchant 
vessels in the next two years. 

A rescission bill, cutting $51,800,000,000 from 
funds appropriated for war was approved by Con- 
gress in December, and met Presidential veto be- 
cause it contained a nder forcing the Administra- 
tion to return the U. S. Employment Service back 
to the States within 100 days. Mr. Truman stated, 
however, that he approved the economy features 
of the bill, and would secure the savings through 
use of his executive war powers. 


Congress appropriated $550,000,000 to complete 
payment on the U. S. share for UNRRA on Dec. 5, 
and on Dec. 17 completed action on a second con- 
tribution of $1,350,000,000 for UNRRA’s use in 
1946. 


The Special War Powers Act was extended in 
December for six months (President Truman had 
asked for a year’s extension) through June 30, 1946. 

A bill providing for government reorganization, 
requested by Mr. Truman, and for closer control 
of government corporations was approved Dec. 13. 

A bill providing new inducements for Army and 
Navy enlistments was approved Oct. 6. 

An estimated $8,000,000,000 worth of loan and 
educational provisions were contained in a bill 
liberalizing the GI Bill of Rights. It was approved 
Nov. 8. 


A bill authorizing $160,000,000 to transfer 100,- 
000 temporary dwmng units from war production 
centers to communities needing them for returning 
veterans and their families was Quickly approved 
by Congress just before its Decemoer adjournment. 

President Truman, who had been a member of 
the Senate from 1935 to 1945, pursued a policy of 
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cooperation between the White House and Con> 
ipress. This “good will** produced results for him 
nirough the spring and summer, but it began to lag 
after V-J Day, when Mr. Truman pressed for action 
on the domestic proposals outlined in his Sept. 6 
message. These proposals in the main were intended 
to put into eflFect the “Economic Bill of Rights" 
enunciated before Congress by President Roosevelt 
first in 1944 and again in 1945. 

The foundation of the Truman program was a 
Full Employment bill, providing tor government 
public works to take up any slack in private em- 
ployment. The bill passed the Senate, with many 
compromising amendments in September, but in 
December the House substituted an Employment- 
Production measure, so different from the Senate 
bill, that there was grave doubt of compromise that 
would be acceptable to the President. 

Legislation to provide emergency unemployment 
compensation for displaced war workers was passed 
by the Senate, but shelved in the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

President Truman in a special message Dec. 6 
asked Confess for authority to impose a 30-day 
“cooling off” period in labor disputes while a fact- 
finding board worked for settlement. Despite his 
request for action “before the Chirstmas holidays” 
because of existing and threatened strikes in key 
industries, consideration of the legislation was post- 
poned until 1946. 

Other reconversion-postwar measures for which 
the President had asked, but upon which Congress 
had not acted as the year ended, included legisla- 
tion to increase minimum wage rates from 40 cents 
an hour to 65 cents; to establish price ceilings for 
housing; to liberalize the Social Security Act; to 
make permanent the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission; to adopt a program of general housing 
and health, including compulsory health insurance: 
to control atomic energy; to provide for universal 
military training; to unify the armed services; and 
to establish a new plan of Presidential succession. 

M«r9in9 Arm«d Forc«t. A Presidential request for 
universal training — training about 700,000 youth a 
year at a cost estimated at $1,750,000,000 — and the 
problem of appropriating funds for the postwar 
Army and Navy were sidetracked temporarily by 
Congress while it considered proposals from the 
War Department for merging the nation's land, 
sea and air forces. 

Before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
conducting hearings on the Army's plan to unite 
the Army, Navy and Air Corps under a new depart- 
ment of the armed services, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, later appointed Army Chief of Staff, said 
on Nov, 16 that consolidation was necessary to 
provide a well-rounded program of defense, ‘it is 
not feasible to arrive at the size of composition of 
each arm without simultaneously considering the 
others,” he said. “There is absolute need for econ- 
omy in administration if we are, as a Nation, to 
afford an adequate security establishment.” 

This plan was vigorously attacked by leading 
Navy omcials, including Secretary Forrestal, who 
testified that the Navy s record in the war just 
completed demonstrated its efiBciency and strength 
as a separate arm. They urged the merger be de- 
layed, at least, while postwar military policy 
crystallized. 

President Truman in a special message to Con- 
gress Dec. 19 urged action immediately to re- 
organize the armed services along the lines rec- 
ommended by the War Department. He urged 
creation of a new Department of National Defense 
under a civilian secretary with Cabinet rank. 


PmH Harbor Invasiigaiion. Army and Navy boards 
had investigated the Pearl Harbor disaster of Dec. 
7, 1941, but conflicts in their reports, released Aug. 
29, prompted Congress to order a full public investi- 
gation by a joint committee of both Houses. Sen. 
Alben W. Barkley offered the resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted in both Houses, and he was 
later chosen chairman of the IQ-member committee 
— ^three Democrats and two Republicans from each 
House. 

The investigation opened Nov. 15, and volumi- 
nous testimony taken from ranking military officials, 
including General George C. Marshall, as well as 
minor fibres directly involved in the attack, re- 
viewed all previously known information connected 
with the stoiy, and revealed some that was new. 
It was placed on the record for the first time that 
the United States had broken the highest Japanese 
code previously to Pearl Harbor, and continued to 
use it effectively through most of the war. Letters 
from Gen. Marshall to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey In 
the summer of 1944 requesting the latter not to 
reveal information he may have acquired about 
breaking the code during his campaign for the 
Presidency were also made public. 

Political bickering between Democratic and 
Republican members of the Committee at times 
tooK the spotlight from the investigation itself. In 
the middle of oie investigation committee counsel, 
headed by William Mitchell, resigned because of 
the prolonged proceedmgs. The committee was to 
have competed its work in December, but when 
less than naif the scheduled witnesses had been 
heard at the hoHday recess, both Houses voted an 
extension of time to February 15. 

Jay Waus. 

UNIVERSITIES AND COILEOBS. With Japan's defeat 
and the relaxation of the war-effort manpower grip 
on all portions of the population, a national back-to- 
school movement began stretching the capacities of 
colleges and universities. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion estimated that civilian enrollments in higher 
educational institutions for October of the 1945 
academic year represented a 25 per cent jump over 
die opening enrollment for the 1943-44 academic 
year. The peak year of enrollments was 1939-40, 
when 1,360,000 students were registered. In the fall 
of 1943 the number of civilian students in higher 
educational institutions was approximately 738,000, 
but by the fall of 1945 the number was 926,000. 
The fall enrollments of military personnel in the 
war year of 1943 and in 1945 were large, and the 
combined figures for military and civilian students 
slightly exceeded 1,000,000 both in 1943 and in 
1945. Increases in fall enrollments of civilians since 
1943, therefore, approximately equaled the losses 
during the same period. 

The number of persons reported on resident 
instructional staffs Tpart-time and full-time) has 
not changed markedly. From 111,000 in 1939 there 
were an increase to 114,000 in 1941 and a drop to 
106,000 in 1945. 

Total educational and general expenditures of 
higher educational institutions increased steadily 
from $522,000,000 in 1939 to an estimated $697,- 
000,000 for the school year 1944-45. The total 
amount budgeted for the year 1945-46 is estimated 
to be $737,000,000. 

These estimates are based upon returns from 
a sample of 235 higher educational institutions 
made in October, 1945. The 1945 statistics, 
matched with figures from the Biennial Survey 
reports for 1941 and 1943 from the same institu- 
tions, have been summarized in tables 1 and 2. 
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Foil Civilian EnrollmniiH. Estimates for moa and 
women for the 3 years, 1941, 1943, and 1945 
appear in table 3 and include full-time and part- 
thne students up to October 15, 1945. 

Enrolimnnt Tmndt. Changes in the 3 periods shown 
in table 3 for the various tjnpes of institutions are 
indicated in table 4. From this table it is clear that 
the smallest relative decrease, 1941-43, in fall 
civilian enrollments was in Negro institutions. 
Teachers colleges show the greatest relative re- 


TABLE 1~ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT, STAFF, AND 
EXPENDITURES IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL IN- 
STITUTIONS, 1939-46 


Number on 
Reeident Total 
Inefruetional Bdueational 



Fall Enrollment 

Staff (Port- 

and 

School 

Civil- 

Mill- 

time and 

General Ex- 

Year 

tan 

tary 

FuU-time) 

pendiiure* 

1939-40 . . 

.1,360,000 


111,000 

$522,000,000 

1941-42 . . . 

..1,263,000 


114,000 

581,000,000 

1943-44.. 

.. 738,000 

294,000 

108,000 

632,000,000 

1945-46 .... 

.. 920,000 

88,000 

106,000 

737,000,000 


TABLE 2— ESTIMATED TOTAL EDUCATIONAL AND 
GENERAL EXPENDITURES OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 
BY YEAR 


(In million* of dollar*) 


Type of Institution 


ms-u 

1944-411 

1945-49 

All Institutions .... 

580 6 

631.8 

696 8 

737 3 

Univ., Colleges, Profes- 

sional Bch’ls 

500.G 

550 5 

603 8 

634.9 

Under public control 

241 2 

260 7 

272 5 

299.5 

Under private control 

219 9 

244 2 

285 1 

285.6 

Prof’n'l A Technical 

Sch'ls (private) . . 

39.5 

45 6 

46.2 

49.8 

Teachers Col. (public & 

private) 

38.8 

41.6 

45.2 

49.8 

Junior Col. St Normal 

Schools 

29.0 

25 6 

29.0 

32.7 

Under public control 

17.9 

14.1 

13.6 

16.1 

Under private control 

11.1 

11.6 

16.4 

16 6 

Negro Institutions . . . 

12.2 

14.1 

18.8 

19.9 


sumption of activity. 1943-45, but they occupy the 
lowest position for the entire period. Negro institu- 
tions were the only group showing an increase for 
the entire period, 1941-45. 

FIrtt-Yeor Civilian Studantt. Approximately one-third 
of college students are in college for the first time. 
Statistics on such students indicate the rate of 
accession from secondaiy school to college. Table 
5, which supplements table 3 by showing these fig- 
ures reveals noticeable difPerences in the numbers 
of fall civilian students entering college for the first 
time during the three-year period reported and a 
marked superiority in the number of women over 
men for 1943 and 1945. In 1945, however, approx- 
imately 34 per cent of men students were those 
enrolled in college for the first time, whereas women 
students in the same category were 30 per cent of 
all women students enrolled. 

DiffvrancM b«twe«n Enrellinant of Mon and Womon. 
Table 6 shows a decrease of 525,000 in fall enroll- 
ments, 1941-43. Most of this decrease, 491,000, was 
in the enrollment of men students, the numb^ of 
women students decreasing by 34,000. chiefly 
among those who had previously attended college. 
During the period 1943-1945 the greatest num^- 
cal increase in enrollment was among women 
students, almost all of whom had been in college 
before. On the other hand the greatest percentage 
increase was in men, and this was especially so 
in the case of those entering college for the first 
time. The net result of the war period 1941-45 
has been a decrease of 27 per cent, and in the fall 
of 1945 the registration of men students was still 
53 per cent below that of tlie fall of 1941. In sharp 
contrast was the enrollment of women, which was 
14 per cent greater than that of 1941, most of this 
increase occurring among those who had previously 
attended college. 

Vaiarant in CollogM and UnivnreitiM. Information 
from the Veterans Administration indicates that 
there was a decided increase during the fall of 1945 


TABLE 3— ESTIMATED FALL CIVILIAN ENROLLMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE 

OF INSTITUTION, BY YEAR, AND BY BEX 
(In thou*and9) 


Type of Inetituhov 

All instiiutionB 

Universities, colleges and professional 

schools 

Publicly-controlled universities, colic 

and professional schools 

Privatdy-con trolled universities and 

leges 

Privately-controlled professional and 
technical schools 


controlled) 

Junior colleges (and normal schools) 

Publicly contrdled 

Privately controlled 


Number of 
Inatitution* 

All 

Fall of 1941 

Mm Women 

AH 

Fall of 194 s 

Men Women 

All‘ 

Fall of 1945 

Mm Women 


1654 

1,263 

765 

498 

738 

274 

464 

926 

300 

506 

ages 

C(^- 

892 

1.011 

653 

358 

587 

241 

346 

738 

311 

427 

138 

463 

296 

167 

260 

100 

160 

325 

133 

102 


563 

485 

306 

179 

280 

115 

174 

364 

146 

218 

tely 

191 

63 

51 

12 

38 

20 

12 

49 

32 

17 

179 

102 

39 

63 

49 

7 

42 

64 

13 

51 


385 

111 

58 

68 

00 

19 

47 

80 

26 

54 


199 

80 

46 

34 

43 

14 

29 

52 

19 

38 


186 

31 

12 

19 

23 

6 

18 

28 

7 

21 


98 

89 

15 

24 

86 

7 

29 

44 

10 

34 


TABLE 4— ESTIMATED INCREASE AND DECREASE IN FALL CIVILIAN ENROLLMENT BY TYPE OF INSTITU- 
TION. 1941-1945 
{AmourU* in thoutand*) 


Type of Inetituiion 

All institutions 

Universities, collens and professional schools 

Publudy-oontroTled universities, colleges and prUfessional schools 

? riYatMy-controlled universities and colleges 

rivately-controlled professional and technical schools . . 
Teachers colleges (publicly and privately controlled) . . . 

Junior colleges (and normal schools) 

Publicly controlled ... . 

Private^ controlled ... 

Negro institutions 


Fall 1941 
to 

Fall 1948 
to 

FaU 1941 
to 

FaUlOAS 

Fall 1945 

Fall 1945 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

-626 

-42 

+188 

+25 

-337 

-27 

-424 

-42 

+151 

+26 

-273 

-27 

-203 

-44 

+66 

+26 

-138 

-30 

-196 

-40 

+76 

+26 

-121 

-26 

-26 

-40 

+11 

+29 

-14 

-22 

-63 

-62 

+15 

+31 

-38 

-37 

-45 

-41 

+14 

+21 

-31 

-28 

-37 

-46 

+ 9 

+21 

-28 

-36 

-8 

-26 

+6 

+22 

-3 

-10 

-3 

-08 

+8 

+22 

+5 

+13 
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OLD GLORY RISES OVER IWO JIMA 

Propelled upwards by six men of three Services, and recorded memorably by the plucky and 
lucky A.P. photographer, Joe Rosenthal. Pulitzer Prize Award, May, 1945. (Press Assoc., Inc.) 


fon THIS imcr 


Aba¥9t VIm Adm. Mork A. AAItfch*r Ipokt at tha anamy. Mewt Exeltod Rllpinot roca 
ovar tkit Luxon boach to walconMi tha first Hbaroting Cooft Guordunan, January 9. 





JAPAN SUlUmPMS BCNCATH THi MISSOURI'S «0 OUNS 

Foreign Miniiter AAamoru Shtgemtfiu, oceemiMinled by General Yothqiro Umoxu, of the Jopcmoeo 
Imperial Staff, leadi Mi delegation to the formal ceremony, September 3, 1945. (OMciol U. S. Navy) 




In SHAEF’s War Room, Reims, France, July 5, 1945, Col. Gen. Gustav Jodi, (center, back to camera) then Chief of Staff, signs the momen- 
tous formal document. On his left sits Gen. Admiral von Friedeburg, on right Maf William Oxenius. Across table, left to right. Allied officers: 
Gen. Sir F. E. Morgan, Dep. Chief of Staff; Gen Francois Savez, representing French Chief of Staff; Adm Harold M. Burroughs, C-i-C Al- 
lied Naval Exp. Force; Lt. Gen. B. B. Smith, Chief of Staff to Gen Eisenhower; Gen. of Artillery Ivan Susloparoff, Russia; Gen. Carl A. 
Soaatz. CG, USSTAF; Air Marshal J. M. Robb; Maj Gen. H. R, Bull; and Sen. Lt. Col. Ivan Zenkovits. Interareter. (U S. Sianal Coros) 
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EnroUment, 1944-45 
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TABLE 6— ESTIMATED FALL CIVILUN JUIROLLMENT OF STUDENTS ENTERING COLLEGE FIRST TIME, BY 
TYPE OF mSTITUTION. BY YEAR, AND BY SEX 
(In thouaandD) 

Fall of 1941 Fatt o/104S Fall of 1945 


Tspo of Jne/ttWton 

AU 

Mm 

Woman 

AU 

Mm 

Womm 

AU 

Mm 

Women 

All institutionf 

396 7 

226.8 

168.0 

256.2 

87.4 

167.8 

200.6 

121.1 

169.4 

Univeraitievi ooUmm and profwsio&al Bchook. 
Publidy-ftontroUed univenitleQ, colleges and 

277 8 

171.1 

106 2 

176.4 

67.6 

108.8 

206.4 

95.7 

109.7 

professional sshools 

126 0 

74 8 

60 2 

86.4 

31.9 

54.5 

96.3 

45.0 

50.4 

Fnvatsly-oontrolled universitise and colleges. 
Frivately-eontroUed professional and techni- 

136.8 

84.4 

52.4 

79.4 

20.6 

49.8 

05.9 

41.4 

54.5 

cal sehoola. 

16.6 

11.0 

8.6 

10.6 

6.1 

4.5 

13.2 

8.4 

4.8 

Tsaohen ooileses (publioly and privately eon- 











34 4 

14.1 

90.3 

200 

8.5 

16.5 

23.6 

6.1 

17.6 

Junior coUegM (and normal schods) 

69.4 

85.8 

83.6 

45.3 

13.3 

82.0 

44.0 

14.3 

29.7 

Publiely controlled 

62.0 

29.4 

22.6 

30.5 

10.0 

20 5 

20.1 

10.7 

18 4 

FHvately controlled 

Negro InsUtutiona 

17.4 

14.6 

6.4 

5.8 

11.0 

8.8 

14.8 

13 5 

8.3 

3.0 

11 5 
10.5 

14.0 

17.6 

36 

5.0 

11 3 
12.5 


TABLE 6— ESTIMATED FALL CIVILUN ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS ENTERING COLLEGE FIRST TIME, 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF TOTAL, BY YEAR, AND BY SEX, 1941-1945 
{Numboro in IhouDand*) 



Number 

Total 

Enrolled for firet time 
Number Percent 

Number 

Men 

Enrolled for firet time 
Number Percent 

Number 

Women 

Enrolled for firet time 

Keor 

Enrolled 

Enrolled 

Enrolled 

Nundfer Percent 

1941 

1.263 

396 31 

765 

227 80 

498 

169 

34 

1943 

738 

256 85 

274 

87 32 

464 

168 

36 

1045 

926 

291 81 

360 

121 34 

566 

170 

30 


TABLE 7— ESTIMATED INCREASE AND DECREASE IN FALL CIVILIAN ENROLLMENT, MEN AND WOMEN 

STUDENTS. 1941-1946 
{Amounto %n thowandt) 


FaU 1941 to FaU 194S Fall 194S to Fall 1945 Fall 1941 to Fall 1945 


Item 

Anu)unt 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

All students ... 

. -625 

-42 

+188 

+25 

-337 

-27 

Entering college first time 

-140 

-35 

+35 

+14 

-105 

-27 

In college before 

—385 

-44 

+163 

+32 

-232 

-27 

Men . .. . 

. . -491 

-04 

+86 

+31 

-405 

-53 

Entering college first time . . . . . 

. . -139 

-61 

+34 

+39 

-105 

-46 

In college before 

. . -352 

-66 

+52 

+28 

-300 

-56 

Women 

, . -34 

-07 

+102 

+22 

+68 

+ 14 

Entering college firet time. 

-1 

-01 

+1 

+01 

a 

• 

In college before ... 

-33 

-10 

+101 

+34 

+08 

+21 


• Increase of loss than 500 and less than one percent. 


in the number of veterans in education or in train- for courses in French was 65,214, an increase of 

ing status imder the provisions of Public Law 346. 24.2 per cent over the figure for the preceding 

As of Sept. 30, 1945, there were 22,301 veterans year; for courses in German. 44,997, an increase 

in institutions of hi^er education under provisions of 20.7 per cent; and for courses in Spanish, 98,- 

of ^e Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; as of Oct. 31, 475, an increase of 12.8 per cent. 

1945, the number had increased to 39,439; as of 

Nov. 30, to 58,582; and as of Dec. 81, to 76,802. URAMUM. The utilization of the phenomenon of 

In 47 privately owned univerdties and colleges sc- nuclear fission of uranium as the cornerstone of 

cording to a survey described in School and Society^ development of the atomic bomb brought world- 

Dec. 29, 1945, veterans constituted 16.1 per cent wide attention in 1945 to this element, >^ich here- 
of the full-time enrollment of 149,389, and in 54 tofore had been little known. Estimates of composi- 

publicly owned universities and colleges ( state and tion pf the earth's crust show it to be present m con- 

municipal) their muxiber was 13.2 per cent of the siderable quantity (about four parts per million) 

full-time enrollment of 219,570. In 47 technological and far more abundant than su(m common metals 

schools or institutes, with a full-time enrollment of as zinc, lead, tin, silver or gold. It occurs in 

57,574, the percentage of veterans was 18, and in amounts detectable by the spectrograph and Geiger- 

30/ independent colleges of arts and science, with Muller counter in most granite and sedimentary 

a full-time enrollment of 145,946 the percentage rocks. 

was 8.3. According to a Veterans Administration Although the sources from which it is known 
report released in Jan., 1945, “41 per cent of more to be recoverable by commercial methods are not 

than 100,000 veterans studying under the Service- as numerous as its general abundance would indi- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 a/e enrolled in 38 cate, uranium minerals have been commercially 

of the larger and better-known schools. In prewar mined in the United States, Canada, Belgian 

years these 38 schools had approximately 25 per Congo, Czechoslovakia, Portugal, Australia and 

cent of the total school enroUment.” It is estimated, Sweden. Mining engineers believe that commercial 

however, that by the end of 1946 a total of 800,000 production also is feasible in Russia, Bulgaria, Ger- 

servicemen will have enrolled as full-time or part- many, Madagascar, Ensland, Brazil, and India, 

time students. Uranium is always found with radium although in 

Enrollment In Medorn ForoSgn UmgiHigof. Aocording much larger quantity, and both uranium and 

to a survey of 672 junior colleges, coUeges, and radium are often found with vanadium ores, 

universities, reported hi CrafU Modem Z^gtuigo Probably the world’s richest deposit is that of the 
News, a total enrollment gain of 17.3 per cent over Union Mini^re du Haut-Katanga, at Katanga, Bel- 
the comparable figure for 1944 took place in the Congo, which commenced production in 1921. 

fields of French, Gennaa, and Spaniab. Registation Coiaoontrates ware shaped to Oolen, Belgium, for 
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Tefining before the outbreak of the war, after which 
the entire production went to the United States. 
This firm and a leading Canadian producer formed 
a world cartel, which was dissolved in 1941, to 
divide the radium market between them. The 
Canadian producer, Eldorado Mining & Refining, 
Ltd., mined a deposit in the Great Bear Lake re- 
gion of Northern Canada which in 1938 was 
claimed to comprise reserves of 60,000 tons of ore 
containing 1 percent U.Og. Production since has 
proved these reserves to be vastly larger. Refining 
is done at Port Hope, Ont. 

Prior to 1930 considerable production of ura- 
nium salts originated from uraninite-bearing veins 
at Joachimstal, Czechoslovakia, but more recently 
this production has been far overshadowed by that 
of Belgian Congo and Canada. In the United 
States, uranium nas been commercially produced 
in association with vanadium in camotite ores of 
western Colorado, eastern Utah, and to a lesser 
extent northeastern Arizona. During peacetime, 
uranium salts, selling at about $1.50 per lb., were 
used in coloring glass and pottery brown, yellow 
and yellow-green; as a mordant in dyeing and in 
photography. 

In the atomic bomb project emphasis was on 
securing metal of sufficient purity at reduced cost. 
Methods were developed of securing a pure black 
uranium oxide which was put througli an ether 
extraction process for further reduction in impurity 
content, with a brown dioxide as the final product. 
This oxide is now used as a starting point for all 
metal production. Improved refining methods re- 
duced the cost of metd from $1,000 per lb. when 
experiments started, to $22 per lb. at the end of 

1942. No further cost figures have been revealed, 
nor have the details of me metal-making methods 
which were eventually utilized. 

Charles T. Post. 

URUGUAY. A South American republic. Area: 72,172 
square miles. Population: 2,185,626 (1941). Capi- 
tal: Montevideo. 

Uruguay is mostly a land of hills and rolling 
plains, with coastal lowlands on the south and 
east. Annual temperatures range brom about 50 
degrees to about 72 degrees. 

Government. Under the Constitution of 1934, 
Uruguay is a centralized republic of 19 depart- 
ments. The Congress is bi-cameral, with a Senate 
of 30 members and a Chamber of D^uties of 99. 
Members are elected every 4 years. The Congress 
meets annually from Mar. 15 to Dec. 15, except in 
election vears. The President is elected for a 4-year 
term ana may be reelected after a lapse of 4 years. 
A Cabinet of 9 members aids the President. Presi- 
dent Juan Jos6 Am^zaga assumed office on Mar. 1, 

1943. 

Tho Pooplo. Ninety per cent of the population of 
Uruguay consists of persons of European descent; 
most of the rest are mestizos. Densities of popula- 
tion range from 12.7 per square mile in the Depart- 
ment of Artigas to 108.6 in the Department of 
Canelones. Greatest density is in the southern lit- 
toral; elsewhere the population is evenly but thinly 
distributed. The largest cities are: Montevideo, 
695,000; Paysandu, 50,000; and Salto, 48,000. 

The official language is Spanish. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the predominant religion. 

In 1938 it was estimated that 65 percent of the 
total population was literate. In 1941 diere were a 
total of 220.833 students in 1,768 primary schools; 
98 intermediate schools had a total enrollment of 
about 27,000 students. In 1937 the National Uni- 
versity had 2,670 students. The Uruguayan Gov^ 


emment in 1944 authorized expenditure of 10,000,- 
000 pesos for city and rural school construction 
throughout the republic. 

National Ecenemy. Uruguay’s economy is pastoral 
and agricultural. Stock raising is the most important 
industry. Meat and meat products, wool, hides and 
bristles are major exports of the country. Other 
pastoral exports include dairy products, casein, and 
cheese. Cattle slaughtered in 1944 totaled 636,318 
head. Production of tanned cattle hides and sheei)- 
skins totaled 1,062.052 pieces during 1944. Agri- 
culture is the second industry in importance. WheaL 
com, and oats are the lead^g domestic crops, and 
linseed is raised for export. 

In addition to meat packing and processing 
(freezing, canning and dehydrating), Uruguay 
manufactures a wide variety of goods. Among the 
most- important are: cotton and woolen textiles, 
electrical machinery, batteries, transformers, refrig- 
erators, automobile tires and tubes, furniture, 
enamelware, glass, and glassware, wines, and phar- 
maceuticals. 

Foreign Trenio. Uruguay’s exports in 1944 reached 
a total value of $97,559,000. Wool was the chief 
export commodity, and accounted for 41 percent 
of the total value of all exports; meat and meat 
products ranked second amounting to 30.5 percent 
of total value; hides and bristles 11.4 percent. The 
United States was the leading purchasing country, 
and took 47.7 percent of the total exports in 1944; 
Great Britain came second; purchasing 32 percent 
of the total; Brazil took 3.5 percent, and Argentina 
2.8 percent. Venezuela, Mexico, Peru, and Ecuador 
together bought about 1.6 percent of the total. The 
leading Uruguayan exports in 1944, according to 
value, were: wool, $40,919,000; meat and meat 
products, $29,721,000; hides and bristles, $11,- 
133,000; agricultxiral products, $5,972,000; yam, 
thread, textiles and their manufactures $5,056,000; 
mineral products, $2,220,000; miscellaneous manu- 
factures, $1,866,000. 

Uruguay’s imports in 1944 were valued at $72,- 
446,000, approximately 13.5 percent higher than 
imports in 1943, Raw materials accounted for 30.7 
percent of total imports; fuels and lubricants 20.3 
percent and foodstuffs, 13.5 percent. The United 
States furnished 26 percent of Uruguayan imports 
in 1944; Brazil 22.2 percent, and Argentina 12.8 
percent. Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Paraguay, 
Chile, Mexico, Cuba and Colombia t^ether sup- 
plied an aggregate of 19.7 percent. *rhe leading 
Import commodities for 1944 listed according to 
value wer^: raw materials, $22,19^000: fuels and 
lubricants, $14,721,000; foodstuffs ^9,781, 000; 
general merchandise $7,612,000; construction ma- 
terials $7,061,000; general machinery and 
$1,741,000; hardware, $1,463,000; drugs 
chemicals $1,160,000. 

Imports for 1945 were $114,800,000 of which 
the United States provided $29,100,000: Brazil 
$19,300,000; Argentina $11,800,000; and Great 
Britain $4,500,000. 

Events. The year opened with rumors of a revolu- 
tionary plot in Uruguay. President Juan Jos4 Am4- 
zaga oraered an investigation, and as a result, 
fifteen persons, including two German nationals, 
were arrested in Montevideo on Jan. 5. Nine of the 
fifteen were released the next day, and the Interior 
Minister announced that no plot against the Uru- 
guayan Government had been revealed. But it was 
said that the detained arrestees were members of 
an international Nazi spy ring, with contacts in 
Argentina. Ten more pemns accused of pro-Axis 
activities were arrested on Apr. 4; die courts or* 
dered the release of five of them. 
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A declaration of war against Germany and 

J apan, opposed by the rightist opposition Herrerista 
'arty was approved by Congress on Feb. 21. The 
Ouunber of Deputies passra the measure by a 
vote of 72 to 19, while the Senate vote was 21 
to 7. 

On Apr. 24, in response to a Soviet reauest 
that the Montevideo Government prevent local 
papers tom characterizing the U.S.S.R. as a '*totali- 
tarian** state, the Minister of the Interior said that 
his Government could not censor the press, but that 
it would 'facilitate and support" any legal action 
whidi the Soviet Legation might bring against any 
specific paper. 

As an indirect result of this incident, 96 persons 
were injured, including Interior Minister Tuan 
Jos4 Carvaja Victorica and police head Juan Gomez 
FoUe, and 74 were arrested in riots on May 2. 
"Apparendy Communist" noups celebrating the 
fall of Berlin had attempted to force the daily El 
Dias building to fly the Soviet flag. The clash 
occurred when mounted police attempted to drive 
off the demonstrators. Communist deputies de- 
manded the resignations of Carbajal and G6mez, 
while El Dia proclaimed the next day that "We did 
not fly the Communist flag, because we are not 
Communists. We celebrate the triumph of liberty 
and not a Soviet victory.” The Government aban- 
doned its plans to call a national holiday on May 3. 

Another repercussion to the incident was the 
resignation on May 9 of Acting Foreign Minister 
Eduardo Albanell McCoU. He chaig^ that the 
Interior Minister had exceeded his jurisdiction by 
releasing the Uruguayan reply to the Soviet demand 
for censorship before the Foreign Ministry could 
act on the matter. The President refused to accept 
his resignation. On May 16, Am^zaga cleared police 
head C^mez Folle, declaring that 'ul reports anee 
that the firm and serene attitude of the Chid^ of 
Police and his subordinates prevented the riots from 
degenerating into tragedy. And on May 24 the 
Senate voted unanimous endorsement of the In- 
terior Minister's conduct. Carbajal told the Senators 
that he did not hold the Soviet Legation or Govern- 
ment responsible for the May disturbances. "Local 
Communist fanaticism” was responsible, he said, 
adding that "he would be a foolish politician who 
believed that the understanding among interna- 
tional Communist leaders has ^nded.” 

Communist attacks on Carbajal continued, and 
were extended in June to include Foreign Minister 
Jos6 Serrato, who was alleged to have called the 
Soviet Union an enemy of democracy during the 
San Francisco UNO conference. 

Late in June President Am^zaga faced his first 
serious political crisis when followers of former 
President Alfredo Baldomir decided to withdraw 
their support of the administration because they 
objected to its financial policies, and Baldomirista 
ministers resigned. 

On Aug. 16, the Chamber of Deputies cleared 
President Am4zaga of charges that he had used his 
ublic o£Bce to benefit a private firm with which 
e is connected. 

The entire Cabinet resispied on Sept. 26 to give 
the President a free hand in reorganizing his ad- 
ministration. The crisis was only settled finally on 
Oct. 11, when a new Cabinet, with a broader party 
representation, was completed. 

The tosident's life was believed momentarily 
endangered on Nov. 23 when Germinal Guida, a 
24-year-old student, accosted him on the street 
ana assailed him verbally "in the name of die 
fatherland.** Guida was quickly seized. The police 
reported that he was deranged and had no political 


afiBliations. But it was found that he carried a 
revolver in his pocket. 

Late in November the State Department of the 
United States released a note from the new Uru- 
guayan Foreign Minister, Alberto Rodri^ez Lar- 
reta, proposing that the American republics agree 
to intervene collectively whenever the Government 
of one of them denies essential rights or liberties 
to its people or fail to honor its international 
conunitments. "Non-intervention cannot be con- 
verted into a right to invoke one principle in order 
to be able to violate all other nrinciples with im- 
punity,” the document declared. Although Argen- 
tina was not mentioned by name, the proposal was 
clearly aimed against Urufimay s strong River Plate 
neighbor, with which rations hadf long been 
strained. 

The United States and a handful of other Amer- 
ican governments gave^ prompt approval to the 
new jLarreta Doctrine,” but most of them were 
unwilling to abandon the traditional doctrine of 
non-intervention, and nothing had been done about 
the Uruguayan proposal by the end of the year. 
At home. Administration Senators, by a vote of 16 
to 15, blocked the opposition Herrerista Party's 
attempt to brand the Larreta proposal as "incon- 
venient.” 

Habry B. Murkland. 

VATICAN CITY. A sovereign state, officially called 
the State of Vatican City, established within the 
city of Rome as the scat of the Papacy (June 10, 
1929) in accordance with the Italo-Vatican (Lat- 
eran) Treaty of Feb. 11, 1929 (see 1929 Year Book, 
p. 417). Ruler: The Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII 
(Eugenio Pacelli), bom in 1876; elected Pope 
( 262nd as successor of Pius XI, Mar. 2, 1939; 
crowned Mar. 12, 1939. 

The area of Vatican City is 108.7 acres, includ- 
ing St. Peter's Square, and in addition 13 ecclesias- 
tical buildings outside of its limits enjoy extraterri- 
torial rights. It has its cwn coinage, import duties, 
railway station, and its postal, telegraph, and radio 
facilities. The estimated population in 1941 was 
970. Under the Constitution of June 7. 1929, the 
Pope exercises full legal, judicial, and executive 
powers. He delegates administrative authority 
within Vatican City to a Governor, who is assisted 
by a counselor general and other officials. The legal 
system is based on canon law and ecclesiastical 
rules. The chief advisers of the Pope are the mem- 
bers of the College of Cardinals, who are appointed 
by him for life and elect his successor upon his 
death. From Vatican City the 12 committees form- 
ing the Curia Romana carry on the central admin- 
istration of the Roman Catholic Church. Relations 
between the Church and the governments of the 
world are conducted by the Papal Secretary of 
State. The Holy See in 1945 maintained diplomatic 
relations with 44 governments and had unofficial 
relations by means of Apostolic Delegates with a 
number of others. 

VENEZUELA. A South American republic. Area: 352,- 
143 square miles. Population: 4,005,000 (1942). 
Capital: Caracas. 

Venezuela has two highland regions: the Guiana 
highlands occupying nearly one-half of the county 
in the southeast; and the Venezuelan highlands 
extending northeastward tom the Colombian bor- 
der to the Caribbean. The Maracaibo lowlands form 
the extreme northwestern section of the country, 
and between the highland regions lie ffie extensive 

g lains of the Orinoco. The northwestern lowlands 
ave hot, humid climate, while the central coastal 
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region is hot and dry. The hot climate of the Ori- 
noco plains and somewhat cooler climate of the 
Guiana highlands are subject to extremes of wet 
and dry seasons. 

Oovernmeiit. Venezuela's Constitution of 1936 
provides for a federal union of 20 states and 2 ter- 
ritories. The Congress is bi-cameral, with a Senate 
of 40 members and a Chamber of Deputies of 98. 
Ninety day sessions of Congress are held annually 
beginning on Apr. 19. The President is elected 
by Congress; Senators by the state le^lature; and 
deputies by municipal councils. (This provision 
was changed in 1945 by constitutional amendment 
providing for election of deputies bv direct vote.) 
The state and municipal governing bodies are also 
elected by direct vote. Isaias Medina Angarita be- 
came President in 1941 for a 5-ycar term. In 
Oct. 1945 the Medina Government was overthrown 
by revolution, and R6mulo Betancourt became head 
of a provisional junta. 

Th» Peopb. According to the census of 1941. about 
3 per cent of the population of Venezuela was 
Indian; classification by race, except Indian, is not 
included in Venezuelan census figures. Densities 
of population range from 1.0 persons per square 
mile in the State of Bolivar to 155.9 in the State 
of Nueva Esparta. Highest regional density is in 
the vicinity of Caracas. The largest cities are: 
Caracas, 269,000; Maracaibo, 110,000; and Valen- 
cia, 49,200. 

Spanish is the official language. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the predominant religion. 

According to the census of 1936 nearly 30 per- 
cent of the population was literate. In 1941 tnere 
was a total enrollment of 272,007 in 5,155 ele- 
mentary schools; enrollment in 96 intermediate 
schools totaled 7,213; and there were 2,950 stu- 
dents in two universities. In 1944. seven new 
elementary schools were established to instruct 
more than 4,000 pupils, and 6 new high schools are 
under construction or soon to be built. Student 
registration in secondary schools in 1944 totaled 
11,590. The Normal School in Caracas, with a 
primary school for 1,000 students was completed 
in that year. 

National Economy. Although agriculture is the 
basis of Venezuela's economy, the country depends 
heavily on oil exports. The principal export crops 
are coffee and cacao, but sugar, com, rice, potatoes, 
tobacco, fruits and vegetables, cotton, and sisal 
are important. Cattle raising is also an important 
occupation. 

Next to the United States, Venezuela is the 
Western Hemisphere's neatest supplier of oil. 
and is one of the world's largest ei^orters or 
petroleum. Petroleum and its derivatives repre- 
sented over 93 percent of the total value of exports 
in 1938 and 90 percent in 1942. In 1944 Venezuela 
produced 12 percent of the world’s oil with a 
total of 38,840,000 tons, a record production repre- 
senting an increase of 43 percent over 1943. Total 
crude oil production in 1944 amounted to 257,045,- 
688 barrels. Venezuela also produces gold and 
diamonds, about 30 percent of which are industrial 
diamonds. Other minerals include coal, silver, 
copper magnesite, tin, asphalt, asbestos, mica ana 
salt. 

Manufacturing in Venezuela is largely confined 
to consumer goods. Cotton textiles, soap, cigars, 
cigarettes, candles, cheese, and vegetable oils are 
the chief articles made. 

Feraign Trada. In 1942 total exports were valued 
at 711,600,000 bolivares, and total imports at 
215,691,215 bolivares. Petroleum and its deriva- 
tives accounted for more than 90 percent of total 


exports. In that year about 61 percent of Venezue- 
lan exports were shipped to Curacao and Aruba, 
and 15 percent to the United States. In 1942 
textiles accounted for 18 percent of all imports; 
food and beverages 17 percent, metals and manu- 
factures 15 percent, machinery and accessories 14 
percent, ana chemicals 8 percent. That year the 
United States supplied 73 percent of imports, the 
United Kingdom 7 percent, Argentina 6 percent 
and Brazil 4 percent. 

For the first 9 months of 1944 the total value 
of exports, adjusted to represent the market value 
of petroleum shipments, amounted to 562,900,000 
bolivares ($173,940,000), about a 40 percent 
increase over the corresponding period or 1943. 
Shipments of crude petroleum and derivatives 
during this period were valued at 514,000,000 
bolivares ($158,830,000). Less than 10 percent 
of the totiu value of Venezuelan exports is com- 
posed of non-petroleum products. Of these coffee 
and cacao represented 57 percent of the total; 
gold, cattle, fruits and vegetables, fish products, 
mineral products, and alcoholic beverages each 
represented less than 10 percent. 

Imports to Venezuela during 1944 were esti- 
mated at slightly more than 600,000 metric tons; 
the value of imports during the first 9 months 
of the year amounted to 242,600,000 bolivares 
( $74,963,000), of which the United States supplied 
78 percent. Other South American countries pro- 
vided 13 percent of the total, and shipments »om 
Europe and other sources accounted for 5 percent. 

Evantt. State legislatures convened throughout 
the republic on Tan. 2 to take action on Adminis- 
tration-sponsorea constitutional reforms providing 
for direct election of Deputies, federal control of 
the jufficiaiy^ and legalization of Communist and 
other ‘exotic parties. The legislatures would also 
elect national Senators, and seven of them had local 
amendments before them calling for choosing of 
state governors by the legislatures instead of by 
Presidential appointment. 

President Isaias Medina Angarita, in his New 
Year's message, called for the triumph of democ- 
racy in the Americas and asserted that the United 
Nations' victory would bring “world security, 
justice, and democracy." 

One-half of the Chamber of Deputies was elected 
by municipal councils on Jan. 19, to take office on 
Apr. 19. The administration Venezuelan Demo- 
cratic Party ( PDV ) won an overwhelming victory. 

Foreign Minister Caracciolo Parra Perez declare 
on Feb. 16 that “The national Government recog- 
nizes the existence of a state of belligerency 
between Venezuela on one side and Germany and 

J apan on the other.” He stated that the republic 
lad been in a state of belligerency since December, 
1941, but that the status had not previously been 
formally recognized. The Forei^ Ministn^ an- 
nounced on Mar. 13 that Venezuela and the Soviet 
Union “have arrived at an accord for the establish- 
ment of diplomatic and consular relations"; rela- 
tions were formally established in Washington the 
next day. 

A convention of the Venezuelan Democratic 
Party met in Caracas on Apr. 1 to discuss 1946 
presidential candidates and to select a new national 
directorate. The convention approved the adminis- 
tration's foreign policv ‘after Senate Chairman 
Manuel R. Egana had aenounced the nation’s state 
of belligerency with the Axis and adherence to the 
United Nations declaration as unconstitutional. 

A demonstration supporting the retiun of former 
President General Ele&zar Lqpez Contreras to the 
presidency took place in Los Teques early in April. 
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Leftist papers accused sectors of die PDV of 
supporting L^pez. 

Congress began its session on Apr. 10, with 
adoption of constitutional amendments and con- 
sideration of agrarian reform its main concerns. 

President Medina, in lus message to Congress, 
declared that stren^ening of inter-American co- 
operation was the oasic principle of Venezuelan 
foreign policy. He also stated that government 
revenues in 1944 amounted to about $162,000,000; 
that oil production totaled 40,865,766 cubic meters 
and was the highest in the nation's history; and 
that the cost of Bvinff rose only 2 percent in 1044. 

On April 25 the Cnamber of Deputies approved 
constitutional amendments legali 2 dng Communist 
activity and permitting women to vote in municipal 
elections. A few days later the Chamber adopted 
a resolution condemning dictatorial regimes, par- 
ticularly diose in the ^ericas. Venezuela’s state 
of belligerency against the Axis and adherence 
to the United Nations declaration were approved 
by the Congress on May 2. 

President Medina's signature, on May 5, made 
e£Fective the constitutional reforms legalizing 
Communist activity, strengthening federal contrm 
of state judiciaries, and permitting women to vote 
in munidpal elections. 

The largest budget in Venezuelan history was 
submitted to the Congress in May. It called for 
some $148,470,000, of which the largest item, 
about $41,400,000, was earmarked for Uie Public 
Works Ministry; much of this was to be used for 
school construction. 

The opposition leftist Acci6n Democr&tica 
party openM its convention on May 26 in Caracas. 
Resolutions approved included demands that the 
Government sever diplomatic ties with Spain and 
the Dominican Repiiblic, take an active part in 
solving the problems of European colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere (especially Curasao, Aruba 
and Trinidad), cooperate in the “liberation’’ of 
Puerto Rico, and work for the restoration of Gran 
Colombia. The party did not nominate a presi- 
dential candidate. 

The Venezuelan Senate approved early in June 
a resolution establishing penalties for racial discrim- 
ination, as the result of a United States negro singer 
having been refused admittance by three hotels in 
Caracas. 

The national directorate of the Venezuelan 
Democratic Party on June 6 rejected L6pez Con- 
treras as the party’s presidential candidate for 
1946. But the Merida state unit gave L6pez its 
support, and the General, after being removed from 
active army duty, started on a tour of the country. 

Sixteen leaders of the leftist Uni6n Popular 
Venezolana, headed by party leader Juan B. 
Fuenmayor, resigned from that organization on 
June 20 to form a Communist party “from which 
we shall tirelesslv fight against reaction until we 
achieve the ideal of setting up a socialist regime 
in Venezuela.” 

The Cabinet was reorganized on Tuly 14 in 
what political commentators interpreted as a move 
to strengthen the hand of Medina in the forth- 
coming political campaign. 

Congress adjourned on July 17 after a heated 
session in which it rejected proposed reforms in 
labor legislation as well as the projected consti- 
tutional amendment providing for direct election 
of the President. A roecial session of Congress 
met on July 23 to consider administration-sponsored 
alterations in the agrarian and electoral laws and 
to consider reform of the dvil and penal codes as 
well as to ratify the United Nations Charter. 


Politics were upset on die eve of the Venezue- 
lan Democratic Party's nominating convention when 
it was announced that, because of ill health, 
1^6genes Escalante, Ambassador in Washington, 
would not be a candidate for the presidracy. 
His nomination had been virtually certain. The 
convention was postponed for two weeks while 
party leaders sought a substitute. Their choice, 
nominated Oct. 1, was A^culture Minister Angel 
Biaggini, who described his politics as center-ldt. 

Tne opposition leftist Accion Democrdtica party 
met again early in October. It refused to support 
Biaggini nor would it accept L6pez Contreras, 
who was expected to be Biaggini’s major opponent 
It suggested that all parties agree on a candidate 
to take office in May, 1946, for only one year, while 
the Constitution was being amended to permit 
election of a President by direct universal si^rage 
in 1947. 

On Oct. 15, an independent group, which called 
itself the Agrupaciones Pro-Candidatura Presiden- 
cial, nominated L6pez Contreras. On Oct. 16, 
Medina assured L6pez that the Administration 
would respect the free exercise of all citizens' 
political rights in the forthcoming campaign. On 
Oct. 17. tne first mass meeting of the recently 
legalized Communist party was held. 

On Oct. 18 the rank and file of the army, 
led by young officers, revolted. They seized the 
Maracay army base, and after a day and night of 
fighting, were masters of Caracas, the port of La 
Guaira, and several interior towns. There was 
desultory fighting in Caracas through Oct. 20, and 
forces in the isolated western states remained 
loyal to the government in the early stages of the 
revolt. But by Oct. 21 the rebels were in complete 
control of tne country. The revolt had started 
among the soldiers, but they were quickly joined 
by the Accidn Democrdtica party, and a ten-man 
Ftovisional Government was set up under the AD 
leader, R6mulo Betancourt. The young officers had 
apparently rebelled against the dynasty of older 
officers like Medina and L6pez who ruled the army 
as a clique, while Acci6n Democrdtica was moti- 
vated by the hopelessness of overthrowing Medina's 
well-entrenched political machine at the polls. And 
behind both groups, and the popular support they 
received, was economic discontent. 

The program outlined by Provisional President 
Betancourt promised: (1) restoration of civil 
liberties as soon as tension eased; (2) permission 
for all political parties to function within their 
“constitutional rights;” (3) free press; and (4) 
convocation of a constituent assembly to frame a 
new Constitution. 

In the economic field, Betancourt outlined a 
three-point anti-inflationary program: (1) reduced 
import duties, (2) appeal to the United States for 
needed transportation equipment, and (3) expan- 
sion of national moduction, particularly agricul- 
tural. He declared that his Administration would 
welcome continued foreim investments on a basis 
of “mutual profit,” and that expropriation of 
petroleum properties or cancelation of oil leases 
were not contemplated. The fortunes of former po- 
litical leaders were frozen pending investigation 
of the means by which they were acquired; Medina 
and L6pez Contreras were exiled to the United 
States; revolutionary army leaders pledged them- 
selves to keep out of politics; and Betancourt 
reiterated that his regime was transitional and 
would withdraw as soon as a new government could 
be elected directly by the people. Pledges of 
support were received from virtually all organized 
political and social groups in the country, and 
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the other American republics recognized the new 
Government within a few davs. The Dc^ninican 
Republic was an exception. That oountiy's diplo- 
matic staff had been withdrawn from Caracas 
because of ‘'Scandalous attacks ... in violation 
of all international usage.’* The Dominican action, 
Betancourt said, had “aeprived the revolutionaries 
of the pleasure of breaking relations with Trujillo.” 

The Provisional Government devoted itself, dur- 
inff the next two months, to destruction of the old 
pmitical machine, and preparations for the restora- 
tion of political normality. Its primary battle was 
against the high cost of living. As the year ended, 
a number of new parties were in process of forma- 
tion, and a new electoral decree, setting up the 
machinery for election of a constituent assembly, 
was nearing completion. 

Harry B. Murkland. 

VETERANS* ADMINISTRATION. An independent 
agency of the U. S. Government created in 1930 
under an Act of Congress which authorized the 
President to consolidate and coordinate under a 
single control governmental Agencies dealing with 
veterans’ affairs. It administers all laws relating 
to the relief of, and other benefits provided by law 
for, former members of the military and naval 
forces. 

On June 30, 1945, there were 567,934 United 
States Government life insurance policies in force 
representing $2,454,855,781 of insurance. Dis- 
bursements for this type of insurance during the 
fiscal year 1945 totaled $32,273,258. Monthly pay- 
ments on yearly renewable term insurance policies 
were being made to 9,301 permanently ancf totally 
disabled veterans and to the beneficiaries of 2,042 
deceased veterans. Disbursements for term and 
automatic insurance dunng the fiscal year 1945 
were $19,756,072, including $12,941,477.28 trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Go\’emment life insurance fund 
for cases traceable to extra hazards of military or 
naval scr\'ice, making a net disbursement of 
$6,814,594. During the fiscal year there were 
approved 2,206,813 applications for National 
Service life insurance aggregating $20,398,204,000 
of insurance. The policies in force on June 30, 
1945, totaled 15,944,158 representing $123,579,- 
575,163 of insurance. Benefits had been awarded 
on June 30, 1945, in 223,626 cases on insurance 
valued at $2,039,225,100. The average contract 
insurance in force at the time of the veteran’s death 
was $9,191. Disbursements during the fiscal year 
1945 for this type of insurance totaled $136,846,- 
767. Through June 30, 194^ there had been re- 
ceived 103,227 applications for insurance benefits 
under the Civil Relief Act of October 17, 1940. Of 
this number 87,037 applications representing $216,- 
993,141 of insurance had been approved. 

On June 30, 1945, the total hospital load was 
71,439 patients, of whom 71,229 were United 
States veterans. Of the United States veterans, 
66,818 were in Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
2,958 in other Government hospitals, and 1,453 in 
Civil and State institutions. On the same date, the 
veteran population in domiciliary status in Vet- 
erans’ Administration homes totaled 8,779. In addi- 
tion, an average of 4,159 veterans was cared for 
in State or Territorial homes during the fiscal 
year 1945. 

Payments for pension, compensation or retire- 
ment pay were, on June 30, 1945, being paid to 
1,144,088 living veterans and to the dependents 
of 369,498 deceased veterans. The net disburse- 
ments during the fiscal year for this purpose to- 
taled $739,581,650.59. 


As of Tune 30, 1945, there were 14,986 veterans 
of World War II receiving vocational training to 
overcome the handicap of a service connected 
disability. On the same date there were 764 cases 
in which the veteran had been rehabilitated. As of 
June 80, 1945, there were 22,335 veterans receiving 
education and training under the provisions of 
Public Law 346, 76th Congress; and those who had 
co^leted courses were numbered 900. 

The net disbursements made by the Veterans’ 
Administration during the fiscal year 1945 from 
aU appropriations and trust funds totaled $2,271,- 
318,333. This amount includes adjustments on 
lapsed appropriations but does not include dis- 
bursements from trust funds for investment pur- 
poses. 

Omar N. Bradley. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS, U.S. An insular possession of the 
United States, situated about 70 miles east of San 
Juam Puerto Rico. This possession, acquired in 
1917 for $25,000,000 through a treaty with Den- 
mark. forms part of the chain of the Lesser Antilles 
which extends from Puerto Rico to tlie coast of 
South America. Of the 50 islands in thewoup only 
the three largest are inhabited — St. Thomas, St. 
John, and St. Croix. Total area, 132 square miles; 
population, 24,889 in 1940; 22,012 in 1930. Areas 
and populations (1940) of the individual islands: 
St. Thomas, 28 square miles, 11,265 inhabitants; 
St. John, 20 square miles, 722 inhabitants; St 
Croix, 84 square miles, 12,902 inhabitants. Of the 
whole population, 69 per cent in 1940 were Ne- 
groes, 22 per cent of mixed race, 9 per cent whites; 
1942’s birth rate 34.8, death rate 18.9, per 1,000. 
Capital, Charlotte Amalie (pop. 9,801 in 1940) on 
the island of St. Thomas. Illiteracy is practically 
confined to the population over 21 years of age ( 16 
ger cent in 1930). Most of the people speak Eng- 

Def*nt»t. The islands are the most eastern out- 
post of the United States and are situated so as to 
tumish protection both to United States holdings 
in the Caribbean Sea and the Panama Canal. The 
fine harbor of Charlotte Amalie provides shelter for 
as many as 23 warships at one time. Defenses con- 
structed in this remon during the past few years 
have been primarily to bulwark the mat naval, 
military, ana air bases in Puerto Rico. They include 
a permanent U.S. Marine Corps air base near 
Lindbergh Bay on St. Thomas, a large submarine 
base at Charlotte Amalie Harbor, and a U.S. Army 
air base on St. Croix near Fredei^sted. 

Production and Trad#. St. Thomas has largely de- 
pended upon commerce, trade, and shipping, and 
its resources have grown by defense activities. On 
the other hand the municipality of St. Croix has 
depended chiefly upon agriculture for its revenues. 
During recent years there have been repeated 
droughts resulting in decreases in sugar production 
and cattle raising, with resulting unemployment. 

Hnonco. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, 
actual revenues of the municipality of St. Thomas 
and St. John were $1,617,705 while total budget 
appropriations were $1,559,989. Revenues of the 
municipality of St. Croix were $262,685 in 1943- 
44 while total budget appropriations were $412,- 
515. The Federal appropriation for the Govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands in 1943-44 totaled 
$373,635, of whi^ $186,820 was for the central 
administration, $46,815 for the agricultural experi- 
ment station, and $140,000 for the deficit of the 
municipality of St. Croix. 

Oavertimoiit. During the first 14 3reaxs of American 
control the Virgin Islands had a naval government 
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In 1931 jurisdiction was transferred from the Navy 
Department to the Department of the Interior and 
a dvil governor was appointed by the President. 
Congress passed an Organic Act for the islands in 
1^6 w^ch effected little change in the structure 
of the government althou^ it did allow for a 
greater measure of political freedom. The auton- 
omy of the two municipalities was retained and 
bom have Munidpal Councils, which when called 
in joint session, constitute the Legislative Assembly. 
Hie Governor is appointed by the President and 
holds office at his pleasure. Governor in 1945, 
Charles Harwood (assumed office, Feb. 3, 1941). 

Events, 1945. Shortly after the niilitary defeat of 
Gennany, Congress authorized an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for public improvements, such as hos- 
pitals, sewerage systems, water supplies, schools, 
streets, highways, recreational facilities, telephone 
and radio communications, malaria control projects, 
slaughterhouses, and markets. $150,000 of this 
appr^riation was set aside for an engineering sur- 
vey. The projected improvements were scheduled 
to take place over a period of five years. A large 
reconstruction program was planned which would 
convert these islands into a popular tourist resort 
and convalescent center for veterans. 

President Truman nominated Judge William H. 
Hastie, dean of Howard University Law School, to 
succeed Governor Charles Harwood. A former jus- 
tice of the U.S. Circuit Court in the Virgin Islands 
from 1937 to 1939, and the first Negro to serve 
on the Federal bench, Judge Hastie*s nomination 
was to be sent to the U.S. Senate on January 14, 
1946, for confirmation. 

Charles F. Reid. 

VITAl HATISTICS. During October, 1945, the total 
population of the United States passed 140,000,- 
000. Some months earlier the e^imated number 
of families reached 37.5 million, a rise of 2.5 mil- 
lion since the last Census in 1940. 

Owing to high wartime birth rates, the popula- 
^ tion und^ five years was about 2.5 million neater 
* than in 1940, this increase eoualling a year^ total 
births in normal times. On the basis of State re- 
ports for the first- eleven months, total births were 
2,730,000, 2.3 percent under 1944. 

In the five and a quarter years from April 1, 
1940, to July 1, 1945, the nation added over 8 
million new Americans. Of these, net civilian im- 
migration accounted for 594,109, there being ex- 
cesses of arrivals over departures: of immigrant 
aliens, 143,437; non-immigrant aliens, 184,972: 
U.S. citizens, 265,700. While the birth rate dropped 
somewhat from the preceding year*s high figure, 
the death rate went down also, reaching 10.4 per 
1,000 in spite of military losses. Infant mortauty 
in particular made a better showing, being held 
do^ to 37.8 per 1,000 live births. 

The over-all picture is indicated by November s 
record: births, 19 per 1,000 of total population in- 
cluding the armea forces overseas; deaths, includ- 
ing military losses, 10.3 per 1,000. 

There were 1,600,000 marriages during the 
year, 10.8 percent more than in 1944, and only 1 
percent under 1942, the peak year for the nation. 
See Marriage Statistics. 

CoutM of Daoth. The three leading causes of 
death in the United States have strenmened ^eir 
position during the war years while decreases oc- 
curred in the death rates for nephritis, tu^rculosis, 

S neumonia and influenza, Director J. C. Capt of 
le Bureau of the Census announced: 

'"Diseases of the heart accounted for 29.6 percent 
of the deaths in 1944, excluding the armed forces 


overseas, as compared with 29.2 percent in 1943 
and 26.9 percent of the deaths in the three-year 
period, 1939-1941." 

The second leading cause of death, cancer and 
other mali^ant tumors, resulted in 12.1 percent 
of die deaSis in 1944 compared with 11.4 percent 
in 1943 and 11.2 in the 1939-1941 period. The 
third leading cause of death, intracranial lesions of 
vascular origin, was responsible for 8.8 percent 
in 1944 compared with 8.7 percent in 1943 and 
8.4 percent in the 1939-1941 period. 

On the other hand, nephritis caused 6.5 percent 
of the deaths in 1944 compared with 7.5 percent 
in the 1939-1941 period; pneumonia and influenza 
5.8 percent cbmpared with 6.6 percent; and tuber- 
culosis 3.9 percent in 1944 compared with 4.3 per- 
cent in the 1939-1941 period. 

Deaths from the 10 leading causes formed 76.7 
percent of all deaths in the 1939-1941 period, a 
premortion which increased to 77.9 percent in 1943 
ana to 78.3 percent in 1944. 

While there were 1,411,338 deaths from all 
causes in 1944, a decline of 48,206 from 1943, 
there were 4,323 more deaths from cancer and 
other malignant tumors and 459 more deaths from 
motor vehicle accidents. Yet the 1944 death rate for 
motor-vehicle accidents, 18.3 per 100,000 popula- 
tion, was 32.2 percent below the motor-vehicle 
accident death rate of 27.0 for the 1939-1941 
period, a decrease due chiefly, if not entirely, to 
the wartime restrictions imposed on speed, tires 
and gasoline. 

The following tables give the number of deaths 
from the 10 leading causes, and death rates per 
100,000 estimated population, excluding the armed 
forces overseas, for the years 1944, 1943, and the 
average for 1943-1944. 

NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM THE 10 LEADING 
CAUSES OF DEATH UNITED STATES, 1944, 1943, AND 
AVERAGE FOR 1939-1941 


Causes 1944 194$ 

Alloauaes . 1,411,338 L459,544 1,400.036 

Diseases of the heart ... 418,062 426,391 377,322 

Cancer and other malig- 
nant tumors . . . 171,171 106,848 157,360 

Intracranial lesions of vas- 
cular origin 124,250 127,300 117,768 

Nephritis 91,687 00.267 105.272 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

and influenza 81,804 00,115 02,201 

Accidents excluding 

motor-vehicle accidents. 70,055 75,215 61,388 

Tuberculosis (all forms) . 54,731 57,005 60,429 

Diabetes mellitus 34,948 36,314 34,096 

Premature birth . . ... 83,120 34,563 32,646 

Motor-vehicle accidents. . . 24,282 23,823 35,619 


DEATH RATES PER 100.000 ESTIMATED POPULA- 
TION, EXCLUDING THE ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS 


Causes 

1944 

1945 

Atwao% 

19$9~1941 

All causes 

1,064.7 

1,089.5 

1,061.7 

Diseases of the heart 

Cancer and other malig- 

315 4 

318.3 

285.9 

nant tumors 

Intracranial lesions of 

129.1 

124.6 

119.8 

vascular origin 

93 7 

95.0 

89.2 

Nephritis 

Pneumonia (all forms) and 

69.2 

74.1 

79.8 

influenaa 

Aeoidents excluding motor- 

61.7 

67.3 

69.9 

vehicle accidents 

53.6 

56.1 

46.5 

Tuberculosis (all forma) . . . . 

41.3 

42.6 

45.8 

Diabetes mdhtus 

26.4 

27.1 

25.8 

Premature birth 

25.0 

25.8 

24.7 

Motor-vehicle aeoidents . . . . 

18.3 

17.8 

27.0 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Office of. An agency 
of the U.S. Govenunent which is the central in- 
strument in the Federal-State system for restora- 
tion of disabled persons to the fullest physical, 
mental, social, vocational and economic usefulness 
of their capabilities. Established July 6, 1943, as 
a constituent of the Federal Security Agency, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is charged with 
certification of Federal funds for States' use in re- 
habilitation work, establishing standards in the 
various areas of service and furnishing technical 
assistance to the States. 

The system is financed through nants-in-aid 
from the Federal Government to the States. 

During the fiscal year 1945, 161,047 disabled 
persons received services from 51 State general 
rehabilitation agencies and 27 commissions for the 
blind. Of this number, 41,925 disabled men and 
women returned to gainful employment and their 
cases were closed to the satisfaction of both em- 
ployer and employee. The types and extent of dis- 
ablements overcome through the 1945 rehabilita- 
tion program are reflected in the following break- 
down: 

Orthopedic involvements other than cerebral 
palsy and poliomyelitis, 11,235 cases; amputations 
and congenital aosence of members, 7,304; vision 
defects, 3,806* hearing defects, 3,597; poliomyeli- 
tis, 2,992; pulmonary tuberculosis, 2,497; mental, 
2,354; cardiac, 1,760, hernia, 1,364; cerebral palsy, 
627; asthma, 583; speech defects, 286; other, 3,- 
344; not reported, 176. 

The far-reaching effects of the Federal-State 
program during the past fiscal year is evidenced in 
the fact that whereas the annual income of these 
men and women totaled only $12,000,000 before 
rehabilitation, and a large part of this consisted of 
contributions, they were earning at the rate of $72,- 
000,000 a year after rehabilitation. 

Services to render the handicapped more advan- 
tageously employable, provided under Federal and 
State laws, include medical, surgical and psychi- 
atric care, hospitalization, artificial appliances, vo- 
cational guidance and training, maintenance dur- 
ing training, and placement in employment. Physi- 
cal examination, counsel and training are provided 
without cost to the applicant in all cases; other 
services are provided without cost to the extent of 
the applicant's inability to pay for them. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 was 
the activating force for the program, and its scope 
was expanded by amendment in 1943. Under the 
new amendments, mentally as well as physically 
disabled individuals now are eligible for rehabilita- 
tion services. Specific provision is made for the 
blind; war-disabled civilians such as members* of 
the citizens defense corps, aircraft warning service, 
civil air patrol, the merchant marine, and United 
States civil employees. 

Fiscal provisions have been liberalized. Grants 
to the States may now be based on actual require- 
ments and the amount of State funds available for 
matching. Under the 1943 amendments, the Fed- 
eral Government assumes the entire cost of ad- 
ministering State programs, and half the costs of 
medical examinations, surgical and therapeutic 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic devices, trans- 
portation, occupational tools and licenses, training 
and maintenance. The Federal Government as- 
sumes the entire cost of these items for war-dis- 
abled civilians. 

State programs are administered by Divisions 
of Rehabilitation within the State Boards of Voca- 
tional Education. Where there is a State Commis- 
sion or other agency authorized to provide rehabil- 


itation services for the blind, that Commission or 
Agency administers the part of the rehabilitation 
prograim pertaining to that group. 

Tne program is in operation in all 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. The 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation maintains seven 
regional offices for close working relation between 
the States and the Federal offices. Regional offices 
are located as follows: Boston (covering Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Rhode Island and Vermont); Washington 
(covering Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Vurginia); Atlanta (covering Alabama. Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, 
South Carolina and Tennessee); Chicago (cover- 
ing Illinois, Indiana, Iowa. Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin); Kansas City (covering Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas); Denver (covering Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming); and San Fran- 
cisco (covering Arizona, California, Hawaii, Ne- 
vada, Oregon and Washington). 

Michael J. Shortley. 

VOLCANO ISLANDS. A chain of islands in the western 
Pacific, about 710 miles south of Tokyo; also known 
as Kazan Retto. Iwo Jima, the principal island has 
an area of 8 square miles, and has a number of 
peaks— the highest being Suribachi (546 ft.) at 
the southern tip of the island. The other islands 
are Kita, and Minami. Total area: 10 square miles. 
Population ( 1940 estimate ) : 1,151. Under Japanese 
rule, Iwo Jima was a fortified air-base. On Mar. 16. 
1945, it was captured by armed forces of the United 
States after a 26-day battle. 

WACS. The women's auxiliary of the U.S. Army. 
For its organization (as WAAC), see Year Book 
for 1942, p. 757. The number of Wacs in the serv- 
ice during 1945 was approximately 100,000. Re- 
cruiting was discontinue after Sept. 1, 1945. 

WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRAaS DIVI- 
SIONS. These Divisions of the U.S. Department of 
Labor administer the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, commonly called the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law, and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. Thirteen directors head the regional offices 
and Minnesota and North Carolina nave special 
cooperative agreements with the Divisions to en- 
force the Acts. 

Pursuant to the industry committee procedure 
provided by Congress, wage orders prescribing a 
40-cent minimum wage were established for all 
employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, numbering more than 20,000,000, in the Unit- 
ed States, outside of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. These wage orders were established more 
than a year in advance of Oct. 24, 1945, the statu- 
tory deadline for a universal 40-cent minimum in 
the United States, except for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Special minimum wage rates have 
also been set for all industries in Puerto Rico and, 
with a few minor exceptions, all industries in the 
Virgin Islands. 

During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1945, 44,271 inspections were completed under 
both Acts and 42.613 establishments were found 
subject to the Acts* provisions. Of the 44,271 estab- 
lishments inspected, 32,834 or 74 percent were 
found in some violation, while 22,257 or 50 per- 
cent were in violation of the minimum wage or 
overtime provisions of the Acts. 
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Restitution of $15,824,377 of iHegally withheld 
wages was aj^eea to or ordered paid to 442,516 
workers in 19,064 establishments. The amount of 
restitution found due per inspected establishment 
was hi^er than the previous year, reaching an all 
time high. Failure to pay the minimum wage of 
30 to 40 cents an hour was involved in more than 
a fourth of these cases and restitution of such mini- 
mum wages was found due more than 77,000. 

In the six years and nine months that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act had been in force through 
the end of the fiscal year, about $85,000,000 in 
restitution of illegally withheld wages had been 
agreed to or ordered paid to almost 2,500,000 
workers in about 110,000 establishments, with 
more than two-fifths of the cases involving failure 
to pay the minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. 
More than this amount nas probably been col- 
lected in addition over the period, through private 
negotiation or action by employees and their unions 
under a section of the Act which provides that if 
an employee has not been paid the minimiun wage 
or time-and-half overtime after 40 hours a week, 
he shall be entitled to an additional equal amount 
as l^uidated damages. 

Since many est^lishments are covered under 
both the Fair Labor Standards and Public Con- 
tracts Acts, each of which may call for the pay- 
ment of restitution in any given case, it is impossi- 
ble to give separate figures for restitution found 
due under either Act. Of the 44,271 inspections 
completed during the year, 9,384 were made under 
the Public Contracts Act, and of these all but 160 
were concurrent with Wage-Hour inspections. Vio- 
lations were found in 54 percent of the Public 
Contracts inspections, and 32 percent of such in- 
spections disclosed violation of the minimum wage 
or overtime provisions. 

With more than three times as many minors in 
the labor force as there were before the war, the 
number of child labor violations under both Acts 
continued to increase. During the year, approxi- 
mately 3,500 establishments employing minors in 
violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act were re- 
ported to the Children’s Bureau by the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. Over two- 
thirds of these establishments were in violation of 
the Act's child labor provisions, employing more 
than 13,000 minors in “oppressive'^ chila labor. 
Nearly 20 percent more estahlishments were found 
in violation last year than during the preceding 
fiscal year and over 100 percent more than during 
1943, while the number of minors illegally em- 
ploy^ increased 58 percent over 1^4 and 191 
percent over 1943. 

The child labor provisions of the Public Con- 
tracts Act provide that no boy under 16 or girl 
under 18 shall be employed on Government con- 
tracts in excess of $10,000. A former wartime ex- 
emption permitting employment of ^Is between 
16 and 18 years oS age under certiun' conditions 
has been revoked, so that under no circumstances 
may drls under 18 be empWed on contracts 
awarded after September 4, 1945. During the year, 
almost 700 firms were penalized for diild labor 
violations under the Public Contracts Act, and the 
lic^uidated damages ($10 for each day mat each 
nunor is employed under conditions prohibited by 
the Act) amounted to almost $800,000. Although, 
due to a decrease in stafiF, inspections under uie 
Public Contracts Act along with Wage-Hour In- 
spections decreased during 1945 by approximately 
20 percent from the previous year, the number of 
estaolishments in which child labor violations were 
found increased by 50 percept 


The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts staff 
is charged further with the inspection of safety 
and health conditions in those plants holding pub- 
lic contracts. 

Following a decision of the Supreme Court, sus- 
taining the Administrator's authority to restrict in- 
dustrial homework under Section 8(f) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, an extensive homework en- 
forcement program was initiated in the seven in- 
dustries for which regulations restricting home- 
work had been issued by the Administrator: Jew- 
elry Manufacturing, Gloves and Mittens. Knitted 
Outerwear, Button and Buckle Manufacturing, 
Women's Apparel, Handkerchief Manufacturing 
and Embroideries. No homeworker may be em- 
ployed in any of these restricted industries unless 
a special homework certificate is obtained from the 
Divisions permitting his or her employment. Home- 
work handbooks issued by the Divisions must be 
supplied to and kept for homeworkers in tliese in- 
dustries, and all other homeworkers covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and their employers 
must preserve and maintain pay roll or other rec- 
ords for each and every one of them in accordance 
with homework recora-keeping regulations issued 
by the Administrator. 

During the year, proceedings for injunctions 
against future violations of the wage and hour pro- 
visions were instituted in 371 cases, while the 
criminal penalties which the statute provides for 
cases of wilful violation were invoked in 39 cases. 
In an additional 39 cases the Department of Justice 
authorized criminal prosecutions which had not yet 
been commenced at the close of the year. Con- 
tested cases showed a substantial increase over the 
previous year, with 106 cases contested. 

Significant among the decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court relating to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act were three cases concerning the interpretation 
of the overtime provisions of the Act: Walling v. 
Helmerich & Payne, Walling v. Youngerman-Rey- 
nolds Hardware Co., and Walling v. Harnishfeger 
Corp. All three disapproved wage a^eements de- 
signed to avoid payment of the overtime premium, 
and made it clear that agreements stipulating a 
rate which is not the actual regular rate do not 
meet the slatutoty requirements. 

Another decision of great public interest was 
Jewell Ridge Coal Corp. v. United Mine Workers 
<4 America, Local No. 6167, which held that un- 
aernound travel in bituminous coal mines was 
woj^ or employment compensable under the Act. 

During the war, along with the regular enforce- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Public Contracts Act, the Divisions participated in 
the Wage Stabilization program as agents of the 
War Labor Board. Many requests for rulings and 
^plications for voluntary increases as weU as juris- 
(lictional and interpretative Questions were han- 
dled, and inspections of employers’ records were 
made to determine conformity to wage stabilization 
policies. 

Equally important during the war was the roe- 
cial service rendered by the Divisions' trained fac- 
to:^ inspection forces in connection with the origi- 
nal tire inventory for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, production requirement audits for the War 
Production Board, and inspections to determine 
adherence to the War Manpo>yer Commission’s 
regulations imposing restrictions in the employ- 
ment of labor. 

L. Metcalfe Walling. 

WAKE ISLAND. An atoll consisting of three islets — 
Wilkes, Pegle and Wake — ^which are separated by 
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narrow shaDow channels and enclose a triangular 
lagoon 4X miles long. Total area: 4 square miles. 
Its location makes it valuable as a cable station 
between Hawaii and the Philippine Islands and 
between Midway and Guam. W^e lies 2,130 miles 
west of Honolulu and 1,185 miles west of Midway. 
Previously uninhabited until May, 1935, Wake Is- 
land became an air depot on the transpacific route 
of Pan American Airways. Construction of a U.S. 
naval air base and submarine base was begun on 
April 10, 1939, and these installations were par- 
tiaUy completed at the time of the Japanese attack 
on December 8 (December 7 in the U.S.). On 
Dec. 23, 1941, the island was surrendered to over- 
whelming Japanese armed forces. 

Events, 1945. Between Feb. 24, 1942, and July, 
1945, the island was effectively blockaded by air 
and sea and was the target of intermittent attacks 
by ships and bombers. On July 7 a U.S. Navy war- 
ship stood by without firing a shot to allow a Japa- 
nese hospital ship the right to evacuate 974 
starved, sick, and wounded patients. On Septem- 
ber 4 the American flag flew over Wake Island 
after 43Ji months of Japanese occupation. The sur- 
render document was signed aboard the destroyer 
escort U.S.S. Levy by Hear Adm. Shigematsu 
Sakaibara, Japanese commander, who turned over 
the island, his 1,250 men, and his command to 
Brig. Gen. Lawson Sanderson, head of the 4th Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing. 

Charles F. Reid. 

WAR COMMUNICATIONS, Board of (BWC). The Board 

of War Communications (formerly tlie Defense 
Communications Board ) was created by Executive 
Order, Sept. 24, 1940, to coordinate plans for the 
most eflScient use of the country's radio, wire, and 
cable facihties during the national emergency. 
After Pearl Harbor, the President empowered the 
Board to use, control, or close down communica- 
tions facilities where necessary to the war effort 
and to set up preferences or priorities in the han- 
dhnff of essential war communications. 

The Board membership is composed of the 
Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, who, under the order creating the BWC, 
also serves as Chairman of the Board; the Chief 
Signal OflBcer of the Army; the Directm: of Naval 
Communications; tlie Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the Division of International Commu- 
nications; and the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in charge of Treasury Enforcement Activities. 
The Chief of Communications of the U.S. Coast 
Guard serves as Assistant Secretary to the Board. 

The BWC has no paid personnel, appropria- 
tions, or funds. It operates through a Coordinat- 
ing Committee and a Law Committee stajOFed by 
personnel from the five agencies represented on 
the Board. A Labor Advisory Committee and an 
Industry Advisory Committee submit recommen- 
dations to the Board on problems referred to them. 
There are, in addition, twqj^ve numbered commit- 
tees, made up of experts in all fields of wire and 
radio communications, who serve the Board in an 
advisory capacity. 

In light of the conditions during the 1945 cal- 
endar year, the BWC issued seven orders cancel- 
ling or lessening restrictions imposed by previously 
issued orders, deemed necessary for the national 
secunty and defense and the successful conduct 
of the war. 

The orders still operative are: No. 1, directing 
that all radio station facilities aboard ail vessels 
within jur)|^ction of the U.S. shall be subject to 
use, control, supervision, inspection, or closure by 


the Navy Department, if deemed necessary for 
national security; No. 2, authorizing the Navy De- 
partment to use, control, supervise, inspect, or close 
coastal and marine relay radio stations: No. 4, re- 
quiring registration with the FCC ot apparatus 
which generates radio-frequency energy; No. 20, 
prescribing regulations governing priority for ur- 
gent telej^one toll calls; No. 22, prohibiting the 
leasing or commimications circuits in submarine 
cables without prior approval of the BWC; No. 
24, authorizing the use and control of international 
radio broadcast stations WRUL, WRUS, and 
WRUW by the OWI; No. 26, outlining priority 
for urgent teletypewriter exchange messages es- 
sential to the war effort or public safety; and No. 
27, 27A, 27B, and 27-C, outlining the precedence 
for telegraph messages essential to the war effort 
or public safety. 

Paul A. Porter. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. The Department of the U.S. 
Government which is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of organizing, training, and maintaining the 
Army and certain non-milit^ activities; created in 
1789, succeeding a similar department which was 
established prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. For organization and activities, see the articles 
on Military Progress and World War in this 
and preceding Year Booxs. Secretary of War in 
1945: Robert P. Patterson; Under Secretary, Ken- 
neth C. Royall. 

WAR FINANCE DIVISION. A Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Treasury, organized under this 
name on June 25, 1943. Originally established as 
the Defense Savins StaflF in 1941, and changed to 
War Savings Staff in 1942 (see previous Year 
Books) its purpose is to stimulate the sale of secu- 
rities, popularly known as War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps, offered to the public by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The War Finance Division and the War Finance 
Committees operate through four main branches: 
Banking and Investment, Labor and Industry, 
Community, and Promotion and Publicity, all un- 
der the direction of the National Director, who 
reports to the Secretary of the Treasury. The sales 
organization (field) consists of ofBces in all States, 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and Porto 
Rico, actively operating in the recruiting of volun- 
teer committees, sales, and promotional personnel. 
The Washington organization plans campaigns and 
advises and services the field workers. 

The Division enjoys the cooperation of all ad- 
vertising media, including newspapers, radio, mag- 
azines and business publications, motion pictures, 
labor, business, schools, and manv other groups. 
During the period May 1, 1941, through Apr. 30, 
1944, it is conservatively estimated that the War 
Finance Division received more than $250,000,000 
worth of contributed advertising. 

In addition to a comparatively small nation-wide 
paid staff, thousands of full-time volunteers, and 
hundreds of thousands of part-time volunteers 
(mounting to several millions during War Loan 
campaigns) are actively engaged in selling Treas- 
ury securities to the American public. 

WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION (WMC) AND U.S. 
EMPIOYMENT OFFICE (USES). This Commission, which 
during the first nine mondis of 1945 placed millions 
of workers in war production industries and serv- 
ices, was abolished by Executive Order No. 9617 
on Sept. 19, and the United States Employment 
Service began the reverse procedure of finding jobs 
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for millions of displaced war workers and returning 
veterans. 

The President's Executive Order abolishing 
WMC at the same time ordered the transfer of the 
United States Employment Service, which had been 
the operating arm ot WMC, together with certain 
functions, facilities and personnel of WMC to the 
Department of Labor. All manpower wartime con- 
trols were terminated when Japan surrendered. 

In relinquishing his post as Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, Paul V. McNutt 
credited the USES with rallying the "mightiest 
labor force of all time from the 135 million Ameri- 
can citizens of all races, creeds and walks of life." 
USES was responsible for more than 35 million war 
job placements in the four war years, Mr. McNutt 
said. 

After the abolition of WMC, USES turned its 
attention toward the problem of reconversion em- 
ployment needs, emphasizing placement and 
counseling of returning veterans and displaced war 
plant workers in peacetime jobs. 

The peacetime task of assisting industry and the 
veterans and other job applicants had been antici- 
pated by USES during the war. Counselors were 
placed at all Army separation centers as well as in 
a majority of the 1,725 local offices in the 48 States 
to advise discharged militaxy personnel. 

The last six months of 1945 were characterized 
by the heaviest workload in the histoiy of USES. 
During this period the number of calls made at 
USES offices for job placements, job information, 
job counseling and related services increased from 
4J900,000 in July to 10,000,000 during the month 
of December. 

Adding heavily to the workload of USES during 
the last six months was the responsibility for the 
registering of a weekly average of 300,000 recipi- 
ents drawing unemployment compensation during 
the month of July to 1,800,000 such recipients in 
December. Similarly the niunber of veterans receiv- 
ing Servicemen's Readjustment Allowance who also 
had to register with USES increased from 39,000 
in July to 450,000 in mid-December. 

By the end of the year an estimated 3,300,000 
veterans of World War II had registered with 
USES. The monthly number of new applications 
for jobs from veterans increased 'from 142,000 in 
July 1945 to 656,000 in December. The increase 
was continuous each month as the number of dis- 
charges of servicemen and women from the armed 
forces increased. The number of veterans registered 
with USES represents approximately 55 per cent 
of all discharged veterans as of Dec. 31. 

Referrals of veterans to employers and place- 
ments of veterans in jobs also showed a monthly 
increase from July on with the exemption of De- 
cember when suitable job opportunities began to 
decline. During July referrals of veterans totalled 
187,000. In November they were 343,000. In De- 
cember they dropped to 280,000. Placements of 
veterans in jobs rose from 87.000 in July to 128,000 
in November. In December they were 117,000. 

Referrals and placements of veterans and non- 
veterans combined showed a similar trend during 
the six months from July to December. In July 
referrals for both groups totalled 1,640,000. reach- 
ing a seconda^ p^ of 1,327,000 in October and 
dropping to 1,096,000 in November and 815,000 in 
December. Placements of both groups totalled 1,- 
014,000 in July, declining monthly to 380,000 in 
December. During the entire year a total of 122,000 
disabled veterans were placed in jobs out of a 
total of 299,855 handicapped veterans who applied 
for jobs. The &st part of the year was characterized 


by a “tight" labor market during which USES re- 
sorted to intensive inter-regional recruitment of 
workers to staff war plants. Typical of such recruit- 
ment was that for the atom bomb project for which 
300,000 workers were recruited. 

In general, despite labor shortages during the 
first half of the year, USES was able to recruit 
needed manpower for the war effort. 

Robert C. Goodwin. 

WAR MOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION, Office of 

(OWMR). The OWMR was established pursuant to 
an Act of Congress approved Oct. 3, 1944 (Pub- 
lic Law 458, 78th Congress, Second Session). Di- 
rector of the Office is John W. Snyder (The White 
House, East Wing); Deputy Directors: Hans A. 
Klagsbrunn (The White House, East Wing) and 
Anthony Hyde (Lafayette Building); General 
Counsel, Thomas I. Emerson (Lafayette Build- 
ing); Economic Advisor, Richard M. Bissell; Hous- 
ing Expediter, Wilson W. Wyatt; Chairman of 
the Advisory Board, O. Max Gardner. 

Congress made OWMR responsible for ( 1 ) de- 
veloping unified pronams and establishing policies 
to adjust the natural and industrial resources and 
manpower of tlie United States to war needs and 
(2) coordinating government planning for recon- 
version of the same resources and manpower to 
peace. With respect to its responsibilities for re- 
conversion, the Office was charged with: 

<a) the issuance of orders and rei^ulations necessary 
to obtain the full coordination of federal agencies; 

(b) the recommendation of appropriate legislation to 
Congress ; 

(c) the promotion and development of demobilisation 
plans and procedures; 

(d) the settlement of controversies between federal 
agencies in tho development of plans and procedures for 
transition from war to peace; 

<e) the simplification, consolidation or elimination of 
vrar agencies as the need for these agencies disappears: 

<f) the determination of the policies for relaxing 
emergency war controls, 

(g) the consultation and cooperation with State and 
local governments, industry, labor, agncultursl, and other 
groups, concerning problems of transition from war to 
peace; and 

(h) the submission of quarterly reports to the Presi* 
dent. Senate and House of Representatives covering the 
progress of these activities. 

An Advisory Board, created by the Act estab- 
lishing OWMR to represent the public interest, 
consists of: 

Public Members — O. Max Gardner, N. C, Chairman; 
Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, N Y ; Chester Davis, Mo. 

Industry — Eric A. Johnston, Wash.; George H. Mead, 
O.: Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., Ark. 

Labor — William L, Green, O., AFL; Philip Murray, 
Pa., CIO; T. C. Cashen, N. Y., Railway Labor Executive 
Association 

Agriculture— Edward A. O’Neal, Ala., Farm Bureau 
Federation ; James G. Patton, Colo , National Farmers 
Union; Albert F. Goss, Washington, D. 0., National 
Grange. 

OWMR includes the following agencies which 
exercise their functions under the supervision of 
the Director: 

(1) Office of Contract Settlement — Robert M. 
Hinckley, Director, (Federal Reserve Building). 

(2) Surplus Propel^ Administration — ^W. Stu- 
art Symington, Administrator ( Railroad Retirement 
Building). 

The Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion, established by Title III of the Act creating 
the OWMR was transferred to the Department of 
Labor, Sept. 19, 1945. 

From the time of its establishment, OWMR co- 
ordinated the nation’s efforts to produce war re- 
quirements and to increase production of critical 
war items; and supervised tne work of agencies 
developing uniform and orderly procedures for 
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handling the cancellation of war contracts, prompt 
settlement of such contracts, and disposal of sur- 
plus property. With the defeat of Japan, the agency 
has become increasingly responsible for govern- 
ment planning for reconversion. Arrangements 
were made to utilize essential wartime powers to 
assure the rapid resumption of production of ci- 
vilian goods. Inventory controls and priorities were 
used to assure the equitable distribution of scarce 
materials. A program of adjusting prices to meet 
the new conditions was inaugurated. 

At the same time under OWMR’s supervision 
the work of liquidating the Government's wartime 
machinery was begun. Wartime government agen- 
cies and functions nave been abolished rapidly. By 
the end of 1945, the great majority of wartime 
controls had been removed: i.e. all rationing con- 
trols except over sugar and automobile tires; 90 
percent of production and materials controls; 99 
percent of transportation controls; 85 p'ercent of 
export and 75 percent of import controls. Only 
such controls were retained as were necessary to 
assist reconversion. 

OWMR's major programs at the close of 1945 
were directed towards stabilizing prices and ob- 
taining the maximum of industrial production and 
employment during the transition from war to 
peace. Under a special program, it also was work- 
ing to increase construction of housing. 

John W. Snyder. 

WAR PRODUaiON BOARD. The War Effort. Up to 

V-E Day and V-T Day, much was heard about total 
war ana full mobilization. But great as the Ameri- 
can war effort was, at no time did it absorb more * 
tfian two-fifths of the total national output. The 
civilian economy continued to receive a meater 
total amount of commodities and services man in 
such good prewar years as 1937 or 1939. 

This was accomplished by superposing war pro- 
duction on the normal production job, instead of 
by substituting guns for butter. There were some 
cuts in consumer durable goods. But larger amounts 
of soft goods and services made up for the denials 
of new automobiles and electric appliances and 
aluminum cooking utensils. Throughout the war, 
the people at home were subjected to inconveni- 
ence, rather than sacrifice. 

Total output of goods and services rose by some- 
thing more than 50 per cent, after allowance for 
price-level changes. (In dollars, before price ad- 
justments, the increase was nearly 125 percent — 
from $88.6 billion to $198.7 billion.) Volume of 
manufacturing far outpaced the general rise. It 
was nearly tripled in the five vears, as American 
plants poured out planes and guns, ships and 
shells, tools and trucks, plus civilian goods in 
volume. Output of raw materials increased by 60 
per cent. 

During 1942, new construction volume mounted 
to more than double the 1939 level. After the most 
urgently needed war-production facilities had been 
provided, manpower and materials were concen- 
trated more on current production and less on 
facilities, so that in 1944, new construction volume 
was ono-third below 1939. 

While manpower was being steadily drawn into 
the armed forces, gross national product was main- 
tained and increased by calling on the housewives 
of ^e nation, the youtn of school age, the oldsters 
who had earned retirement, and the physically 
h^dicapped to supplement, and in part to re- 

S k^, tiiose who would normally staff the in- 
ustries, trade, and services. The labor force in- 
creased in five years by such means from 54.1 


million to 64.0 million or by almost 20 per cent 
Out of the 10 million new workers, plus all but a 
few hundred thousand of the nine million unem- 
ployed of 1939, came the needed manpower and 
womanpower. These replaced the 10 million 
added to the military services and added 7.5 mil- 
lion to civilian employment. Most of this addition 
went into manufacturing plants. A^culture, and 
later construction^ actually lost workers. 

Even the 7.5 million added workers would not 
have suJBBced had they not been willing to work 
longer and harder than in peacetime. Between 1939 
andr 1944, the average work week increased from 
37.7 to 45.2 hours or by 20 percent in manufactur- 
ing, from 32.4 to 39.5 hours in construction, and 
from 32.3 to 43.9 hours in mining. At the same 
time productivity — output per manhour — ^rose 
sh^ly. This rise in productivity, apparently in die 
neighborhood of 25 percent with respect to labor, 
was responsible for about one-third of the total 
increase in the production of finished goods be- 
tween 1939 and 1944, while the rest is attributable 
to the increased input of productive factors. 

Productivity in civilian-type industries seems 
to have increased slightly, notwithstanding the 
dilution of the labor force, the use of substitute 
materials, and the other handicaps under which 
these industries worked during the war. In the 
individual munitions industries, the data often show 
verv large increases, e.g. 150 percent for airframes 
ana 120 percent for Liberty ships, over a two- 
year peri(^. 

The wartime expansion of industry's productive 
capacity was matched by a general improvement 
of its financial position, as a net result of the 
course of sales, costs, prices, profits, and reserve 
accumulations during this period. Sales of the man- 
ufacturing industries, including inter-industry sales, 
rose from about $58 billion in 1939 to about $167 
billion in 1944. With inter-industry sales elimi- 
nated, the resulting series, reflecting value added 
by industry, rose from about $25 billion to nearly 
$90 billion. The price of industry's most important 
cost element, an hour of labor, rose by about 50 
percent between 1939 and 1944; this, after elimi- 
nating the effect of the relatively faster growtii 
of the higher-paying metal industries. Without this 
adjustment the increase is about 60 percent. Of 
this total about 10 percent represents the effect of 
increased overtime premium payments, about 5 
percent the occupational shifte within each in- 
dustry, and about 35 percent the increases in basic 
hoiuly wage rates. 

Prices of raw materials rose about 60 percent, 
most of the increase, as in the case of labor costs, 
occurring between 1940 and 1942. Other costs 
seem to nave been moderate; the cost of at least 
one important element, electric power, declined 
substantially. 

Prices of civilian-type manufactures rose bv 
about 25 percent, excluding the fact of much 
quality deterioration in numerous types of finished 
goods. Munitions prices declin^ significandy 
Uiroughout the period, the indices of the War 
and Navy departments indicating a drop of nearly 
25 percent from the beginning of 1942 to the end 
of 1944. The profits of industry, before taxes, shot 
up firom $3.7 billion in 1939 to nearly $17.2 billion 
in 1944 — ^made possible primarilv by the economies 
of large-scale production, as reflected in the lower 
input of labor, materials, and overhead charges per 
unit of output. With the increasing percentage of 
profits retained in the business, about $15 billion 
was added to the net worth of industaial corpora- 
tions, increasing its prewar level hy one-third. 
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As already noted, the war made little change in 
civilian buying habits. In 1939, one-tenth of total 
consumer expenditures was for durable goods: by 
1944. war restrictions on durable goods produc- 
tion had cut this by only one-diird, largely because 
production 6E furniture, repair and maintenance 
parts, and health and safety supplies was at record 
kvels. The increase in non-durable goods more 
than compensated for the drop in Hard goods. 
Civilians had almost as much clothing up to 1945, 
when fabrics fell short; as much food, though not 
necessarily the kinds preferred; as large a volume 
of services, and more miscellaneous goods than 
before the war. 

One other far-reaching change in the national 
economy should be mentioned. To an extent un- 
Xnecedented in American history, even in previous 
wars, the business of the nation was j^ded from 
Washington. Every industrial plant built in the 
United States in the war years had to have gov- 
ernment audiorization. Scarcely a ton of steel or 
copper or aluminum could be fabricated widiout 
government approval. Over large areas of produc- 
tion die decisions as to what should be produced, 
who should produce it, and to whom it could be 
sold were government decisions. Prices and wages 
were controlled by government, and government 
helped to guide the movement oa labor from plant 
to plant, from industry to industry, and from region 
to region. Fortunately, the nation never had to im- 
pose on itself the degree of regtoentation to which 
its enemies and allies were subjected. But enforce- 
ment would have been impossible had not the 
people accepted with good grace the necessities of 
war and cooperated to make the system work, con- 
fident of prompt return to their traditional liberty 
of action. 

U. S. MunMont Output. Effects of the December, 
1944, "Battle of the Bulge” on munitions programs 
were portentous. Losses of material sustained in 
the German advance led to intensified action to 
increase output of critically-needed items. The de- 
cline in total munitions output which began at the 
end of 1943 was strongly reversed in March, 1945. 

By April, the imminence of German collapse was 
manifest, and production began to decline. Cut- 
backs gained momentum as V-E Day approached 
and passed, and with the unexpectedly early Japa- 
nese surrender, military schedules faded away. By 
mid-1945, military procurement was below the 
rate at the time <n Pearl Harbor. Total munitions 
production during the five years of defense prepara- 
tion and war had amounted to $186 billion, at 
standard munitions costs, affording a fairly close 


measure of actual output. 

Included in this total were 86,338 tanks; 297,000 
airplanes of 2,481,000,000 pounds airframe weight; 
17,400,000 rifles, carbines, and sidearms, 315,000 
pieces of field artillery and mortars; 4,200,000 tons 
of ar^lery shells; 41,400,000,000 rounds of small 
arms ammunition; 64,500 landing vessels, 6,500 
other Navy ships, and 5,400 cargo ships and trans- 
ports, besides siniilarly staggering amounts of other 
materiel. Prom July 1, 1940, through July 31, 1945, 
the United States merchant fleet was quadrapled. 
Navy firepower increased ten-fold from 1940 on. 
and by Jmy, 1945, could hurl 4,500 tons of steel 
at an enemy in 15 seconds. Annual and cumulative 
production of a large number of individual muni- 
tions items showed conclusively the success of the 
effort to provide the American arsenal for the 
United Nations. 


Recenvertioii After VIclofy. When V-K Day ar- 
rived, industry's preparations for reconversion al- 
ready had a head slartt These preparations were 


gradually accelerated, with continuing WPB as- 
sistance, as resources were freed by declining miU- 
taxy production. 

The policy of the War Production Board toward 
the control structure for reconversion was clear. It 
was, first, to get rid of all orders which were no 
longer needed, and, second, to maintain those 
controls which were essential to assure an orderly 
transition to peacetime operation. The Controlled 
Materials Plan, which was open-ended after V-E 
Day, went out of existence at the end of September. 
More than 200 orders and regulations in effect at 
V-E Day were lifted before V-J Day, and there- 
after the pace of revocation was stepped up, so 
that by November there were no more than a 
handful left. 

The reconversion problem itself involved only 
a handful of industries, although these were highly 
important. Blast furnaces were turning out the 
same pig iron in peace as in war; cotton spindles 
the same yam, and the changes in specifications of 
finished steel or fabric involved nothing in the 
nature of a wholesale conversion or reconversion. 
Much the same situation held in lumber products, 
in foods, in containers, in leather products, in con- 
stmction machinery, in machine tools and plant 
equipment, and in most of the rest of the Ameri- 
can economy. Reconversion meant primarily a 
change of customers, and the only serious problems 
were whether the new customers would buy as 
much as the old and whether costs could be held 
in line with prices. 

To the automotive and refrigerator and other 
consumer durable goods industries, and in lesser 
degree to some of the other metal-working in- 
dustries, however, the conversion to war had meant 
tearing apart production and assembly lines in 
order to tool up for production of guns, shells, air- 
craft engines and wing assemblies, combat vehicles, 
and the other paraphernalia of war. In getting back 
to civilian production, these industries had to re- 
verse the process, and full reconversion really 
meant volume production of passenger cars, of 
washing machines and refrigerators and domestic 
sewing machines, of stoves and electric appliances 
and metal furniture. 

The Spot Authorization Plan helped to absorb 
some local ]^ols of unemployment, but it was 
only a limited factor in reconversion because of the 
tightening in materials and manpower soon after 
the first authorizations had been issued in the fall 
of 1944. By spring of 1945, however, the shortages 
of some types of consumer durable goods had be- 
come so great, after three years without new sup- 
plies, that WPB was allotting materials for such 
items as washing machines and refrigerators for 
the third quarter, despite the fact that V-E Day 
had not yet officially arrived. But while the V-E 
Day cutbacks were large, for the most part they 
affected deliveries scheduled for late summer and 
autumn. When Japan surrendered, munitions pro- 
duction was down little more than 10 per cent 
from the spring peak, and only a small fraction of 
the resources which had been devoted to war had 
been made available to the civilian economy. 

Thus, it was not until after V-J Day, when the 
cutbacks began to free large amounts of resources 
that reconversion could pidk up momentum. Mean- 
while, however, many companies had been saved 
months in the preparatoiy phase by virtue of the 
order permitting manutacture of experimental 
models; the authorization for reconversion tooling, 
and the strai taken by WPB to get plant construc- 
tion startea and equipment orders scheduled. Some 
millions of doUaxB of tools necessary for resump- 
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tion of civilian production had already been de- 
livered, and more were far along in productioD 
when V-J Day came. 

In September, following final victory, and only 
four months after the end of fighting in Europe, it 
was too soon to measure the process of reconver- 
sion in terms of shipments of hard goods to 
civdian customers. But reconversion of phmts was 
going ahead. Inventories of war goods — goods ha 
process, component parts, and materials unusable 
for civilian production were being cleared from the 
plants. Special-purpose war tools were being moved 
out and replaced. Production and assembly lines 
were being rearranged — and in the tool plants, the 
finishing touches were being put on the new equip- 
ment vmich would fit into those lines; equipment 
which could not be built overnight and which had 
a normal peacetime production cycle running any- 
where from a few weeks for jigs and fixtures to as 
much as a year for the heaviest hydraulic presses. 
Pipelines were being filled with raw materials and 
components, and the components factories were 
going through the same process os the assembly 
plants. 

In industries other than consumer durable goods, 
reconversion had been much more rapid. Some 
indxistries, of course, had to ciutail rather than re- 
convert — aircraft, special ordnance plants, ship- 
yards, for example. But the textile and aimarel 
trades were already turning out civilian goods on 
the same spindles, looms, and sewing machines that 
had been making military cloth and uniforms a few 
short weeks before. The petroleum industry was 
making gasoline for civilian passenger cars in- 
stead of for B-29s. The rubber companies were 
building tires for civilian trucks and passenger cars 
in the same plants which had but recently strug- 
gled to meet military tire needs. 

Termination of WPB. All functions and powers of 
the War Production Board established by Executive 
Order No. 9024 of January 16, 1942, and all 
agencies, officers (other than the Chairman and 
the other members of the War Production Board), 
employees, records, property, and funds of the 
Board, were transferred to a newly appointed 
Civilian Production Administration as of Novem- 
ber 3, 1945, by order of the President. The War 
Production Board was thereby terminated. Clothed 
with the residual powers of the War Production 
Board, the newly created body, headed by John D. 
Small, Administrator, assum^ the functions and 
duties needed for full peacetime reconversion. Mr. 
Small was Chief of StaflF for the War Production 
Board when the Board ceased to function. 

J. A. Krug. 

WAR REFUGEE BOARD. Terminated by Executive Or- 
der on September 15, the War Refugee Board’s 
function ceased with the end of the war in Europe. 

On Jan. 22, 1944, President Roosevelt by Execu- 
tive Order set up the War Refugee Board, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Secretary of War. They were 
directed to take action for the immediate rescue 
from the Nazis of as many as possible of the perse- 
cuted minorities of Europe — ^racial, religious or 
political — all civilian victims of enemy savagery. 
The Board was established in the Executive Office 
of the President. John W. Pehle, Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Director of Foreign 
Funds Control, was given leave of absence to serve 
as Executive Director. Resigning to take charge 
of the Treasury's Procurement and Surplus Prop- 
erty Division, Mr. Pehle was succeeded on Jan- 
uary 27 by W^ilUam O'Dwyer. 


As set out in the Executive Order, the Functions 
of the Board include development of plans and 
programs and the inauguration of effective meas- 
ures for (a) the rescue, transportation, mainte- 
nance and relief of the victims of enemy oppres- 
sion, and (b) the establishment of havens of tem- 
TOrary refuge for such victims. The Board was 
directed to cooperate with all public agencies and 
with established private organizations dealing with 
refugee problems. 

With the cooperation of neutral countries, the 
Board participa^ in the rescue of thousands of 
refugees from the Balkans across the Black Sea to 
Palestine; in the rescue of many children and other 
refugees from Belgium, HoUand, and France who 
were brought to Switzerland and over the Pyrenees 
to Spain and Portugal; in the rescue of many vic- 
tims of Nazi persecution in Norway and the Baltics 
who found sanctuary in Sweden; and in the rescue 
of thousands from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Northern Italy to Switzerland. 

Second only in importance to evacuation opera- 
tions was the Board's psycholo^cal warfare work. 
In this area it has worked hand in hand with die 
Office of War Information. President Roosevelt's 
warning of March 24 to Germany and her satellites 
of the consequences of further persecutions of the 
Jews was given wide coverage in the press and 
radio around the world, particularly in German- 
controlled Europe. 

With the termination of the Board’s duties the 
only unsolved problem remained in Oswego, N. Y., 
where a refugee camp, holding nearly a thou- 
sand refugees from Itdy, awaited a disposal de- 
cision. When the jurisdiction of the camp passed to 
the Department of the Interior, on June 6, the 
Board recommended that those refugees who so 
desired should be permitted to remain in the 
United States. 

In his final summary report to Secretaries of 
State, Treasury and War, Mr. O’Dwyer stressed 
the need for immediate United Nations action in 
finding permanent homes for non-repatriable dis- 
placea peoples. 

WAR RELIEF CONTROL BOARD. The President's War 
Relief Control Board was established by Executive 
Order, July 25, 1942, following recommendations 
of a committee appointed by the President, at the 
request of the Secretary of State, as to what steps 
should be taken to assure the efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of resources for war relief 
and welfare at home and abroad. Mr. Joseph E. 
Davies, former Ambassador to Russia, is Chairman, 
and Chwles P. Taft, former Director of the Office 
of Wartime Economic Affairs of the Department of 
State, and Mr. Charles Warren, former Assistant 
Attorney General, are the other members, all serv- 
ing without compensation. 

The Executive Order transferred to the Board 
the administration of provisions of Section 8 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939 rdating to the solicitation 
and collection of funds and contributions for relief 
purposes in belligerent countries formerly vested 
in the Secretary of State. All matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Board relating to the foreign 
policy of the United States, however, are deter- 
mined after conference with the Secretary of State. 

The Board is authorized to control, in the interest 
of the furtherance of the war purpose, all solicita- 
tions, sales of merchandise or services, collections, 
receipts, and distribution of funds and contribu- 
tions for (1) charities for foreign and domestic 
relief, rehabilitation, reconstruction and welfare 
arising from war-created needs in the United 
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State! or in foreign countries; (2) refugee relief: 
(3) relief of the civilian population of the United 
States affected by enemy action; or (4) relief and 
welfare of the armed forces of the United States or 
of their dependents: ^'Provided, that the powers 
herein conferred shall apply only to activities con- 
cerned directly with war relief and welfare pur- 
l)oses and shall not extend to local charitable ac- 
tivities of a normal and usual character nor in any 
case to intrastate activities other than those imme- 
diately affecting the war effort." 

The foregoing provisions do not apply to the 
American National Red Cross or to established re- 
li^ous bodies which are not indraendently carry- 
io^out any of the activities specined. 

The Board is authorized to provide for the regis- 
tration or licensing of persons or agencies engaged 
in any of tiie classes of relief and welfare activities 
as defined above. The Board also certifies eligible 
agencies for inclusion in the National War Fund 
established at its suggestion to conduct a single 
national appeal for all major war charities with uie 
exception ox the American Red Gross. 

AU registered agencies submit a periodic report 
to the Board including a statement of finances, the 
source of all monies received and expenditures for 
relief, administration, and oth^ related purposes. 
A summary of these reports is issued Quarterly. 

The Board transmits to the President reports 
and recommendations regarding war charities and 
the relationship of public and private organizations, 
resources, and programs in these fields. 

Relief Sfolbtici. Funds contributed during the 
year June, 1944, through June 1945 as reported by 
agencies engaged in foreign relief, registered with 
the Board, amounted to $90,423,120. 

Contributions in kind of a dollar value of ap- 
proximately $182,798,080 were also reported as 
received. Of this amount approximately $145,677,- 
752 worth was shipped fimroad before June 30, 
1945. 

As of June 30, 1945, total contributions and dis- 
bursements for all foreign relief since September, 
1939, when agencies engaged in foreign war relief 
activities were first registered, are as follows: 


Duburaementt 
Secetpla for Rel%ef 

Cuh S253, 802.862 S218.736,798 

Contributions in kind 224,409,787 183,803,496 

Totel 478,212,049 402,600.294 


It should be understood that the figures above 
refer only to foreign war relief activities. ( Also, the 
reports of a few agencies were still outstanding at 
the time these statistics were compiled. ) The num- 
ber of registered agencies engaged in such work 
as of Jime 30, 1945, was 90. 

There also were 25 registered agencies engaged 
in domestic welfare on behalf of the Armed Forces 
and the Merchant Marine. Their total contribu- 
tions are not available, but approximately 66 mil- 
lion dollars was included in the National War 
Fund budget for 1945 for these Services. 

Joseph E. Davies 

WAR RHOCATION authority. (WRA). When on 
January 2, 1945, the Army revoked its wartime 
exclusion of persons of Japanese ancestry from the 
West Coast, the War Relocation Authority an- 
nounced that it would close its eight relocation 
centers within a year dF the revocation date. 

Thus, with its own liquidation, WRA planned 
to end an epoch for a small American racial seg- 


nient <rf 111,000 people, singled out for unprec- 
edented mass evacuation three years earlier. At 
the time of revocation only about one-third of 
those originally evacuated had relocated through* 
out the country from the temporary barracks camps. 
This me^t that WRA must do in one year double 
the job it had done in the two previous years. 

By November 30, 1945, Ae last center had 
closed. About 45,000 evacuees went back to the 
West Coast from centers. The rest joined the 

35.000 who had resettled earlier, principally in the 
East and Midwest. At the same time, at least 

5.000 of these evacuees who had relocated before 
the ban was lifted returned during 1945 to former 
West Coast homes. 

But returnees did not go back without meeting 
problems. One such problem was hostility towa^ 
their return to the West Coast, whipped up by a 
small but highly organized and vehement minority. 
By May and June when substantial numbers of 
evacuees were returning, opposition took the form 
of terrorism, particularly in California. Arson, 
property damage, shootings and threats occurred. 
Fair-minded individuals and groups condemned 
this violence through the press, public statements 
and resolutions. Eventually these publicized pro- 
tests helped bring the intimidation under control. 

A more widespread and far reaching obstacle 
was the housing shortage on the Pacific seaboard. 
Some Nisei servicemen's families were admitted to 
federal public housing projects. But by December 
31, 1945, some evacuees were still living in private, 
non-profit hostels, originally set up as interim 
shelter. Others were housed in FPHA wartime 
trailer camps and converted Army barracks. Dur- 
ing the last months of the year, WRA devoted most 
of its energies to correcting this situation. To find 
permanent homes for approximately 7,000 re- 
turnees still in these unsatisfactory quarters, tihe 
agency planned extension of closing dates for its 
field offices in critical areas. 

The fifty percent of the evacuees who went back 
to the Coast returned, as though completing a 
circle, to almost the level of their pre-war status. 
But several times in the years following Pearl 
Hsnbor, fear and suspicion, even of the 70,000 
citizen evacuees, had nearly lost them their Ameri- 
can rights altogether. Now at the end of exclusion 
and of the war, evacuees' standing in some locali- 
ties is considerably improved. Subject of much 
wartime controversy, America's Japanese gained 
greater nation-wide understanding as a result of 
evacuation and relocation. This was due in part 
to the American public's growing awareness during 
1945 of the outstanding record of 22,500 Nisei in 
the American armed forces, less than half of them 
from Hawaii. 

WRA announced that it would relocate all 
eligible evacuees from Tule Lake, segregation 
center in Newell, California by February 1, 1946. 
During the same period, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of Jus- 
tice was processing Tule Lake aliens and citizens 
who had requested transfer to Japan. During 1945 
WRA also administered the Emergency Refugee 
Shelter in Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y. By the end 
of the year, no final decision had been reached re- 
garding which of its nearly 1,000 European refu- 
gees could be returned to their homelands. 

WRA 8 Washington office set June 30. 1945, as 
Its liquidation date, when disposition of property 
and records was scheduled for completion. Centers 
were due to dispose of property and records within 
90 days of their closing dates. 

Dillon S. Myxr. 
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WARM SPRINOS FOUNPATION. Located in Meriwether 
County, Georria, the Foundation was started in 
1927 by FranJdin D. Roosevelt as a non-profit or- 
ganization for the after-treatment of infantile pa- 
ralysis. 

It is financed primarily by grants from The Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis which 
conducts the annual March of Dimes. Basil O’Con- 
nor is president of the National Foundation and 
chairman of the executive committee of the Warm 
Springs Foundation. The center treats from 500 
to 600 polio victims each year, always after the 
disease has passed the acute state. Dr. C. £. Irwin 
is chief surgeon. 

The Foundation trains some 300 doctors, physio- 
therapists, and nurses annually in special courses 
for work in hospitals throughout the U.S. during 
polio epidemics or in after-treatment. 

The institution is on Pine Mountain, with 
grounds covering 500 acres at an altitude of 1,000 
to 1,200 feet. Treatment pools are supplied by 
pure spring water. 

The institution has a large medical building, 
treatment and recreational pools, a school ana 
occupational therapy building, recreation halls, 
dormitories, infirmary, dining jfiall, chapel, brace 
shop, and cottages. 

Present capacity is 125 patients, including mem- 
bers of the armed services. They come from every 
state and age OTOup. Buildings under construction 
will accommodate 50 more patients and additional 
staff. 

No profit is derived from patients. About two- 
thirds pay none or only part of the cost of treat- 
ment. Others pay actual costs. No one is refused 
admission for lack of funds. 

WATER SUPPLY AND PURIFICATION. Shortage of water 
supply and increased demand for supply were 
typical conditions in many cities during 1945, the 
increased demand and consumption being especi- 
ally serious where war industries and camps had 
suddenly increased the population. In the early 
part of the war there was a movement for inter- 
connection of water systems of neighboring cities 
as precaution against damage by enemy action or 
sabotage, but as the tide of war ebbed farther 
from our shores this factor was eliminated. 

In Ohio, several cities suffered severe shortage 
due to drought, inadequate storage and a long 
spell of cold weather. The State Water Supply 
Board recommended drastic regulation to stop 
contamination of ground water by oil and gas weu 
drilling, and to stop the use of old wells for dis- 
posal of sewage. Florida had trouble with en- 
croachment of salt water, even to ten miles inland, 
due in part to the lowering of the ground water 
level by drainage of swampy lands. Nevada, 
Colorado, Arizona and other States, in cooperation 
with Federal authorities, are to study the under- 
pound resources beneath the arid areas as means 
for irrigation. 

Chicago put in partial operation on Sept. 20 its 
great water treatment plant, long delayed under 
war conditions, but to -be the largest in the world 
when fully completed. This $^,000,000 plant, 
with lake intake, treatment works, filters, pumping 
station and distribution tunnels, is to serve the 
South Side district (population 1,350,000), and is 
located on a solid fill or pier extending into Lake 
Michigan. At presbnt only chemical treatment 
(chlorination) is applied, removing 70 per cent of 
impurities; filtration will follow with the comple- 
tion of the rapid-sand filters in 1946. A similar 
project to serve the North Side district has been 


approved by the city council. Cleveland, Ohio, 
has a program of enlargement and improvement 
and is studying the requirements for a "Greater 
Cleveland." Columbus is seeking an additional sup- 
ply from surface or underground sources, and laid 
a pipeline to the Scioto River as an emergency 
measure. 

As an example of war conditions, Corous Christi, 
Texas, had its population increased 253 per cent 
by industries and a navy base, with resultant in- 
crease of 675 per cent in water consumption. For 
comparable conditions at San Diego, Calif., a 72- 
mile aqueduct is being built from the Colorado 
River aqueduct of the Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California to the San Vicente reser- 
voir, from which new pipe lines will extend 18 
miles to the city. For this project, the city and 
several other communities organised the San Diego 
County Water Authority. At Yakima, Wash., me 
court upheld the city in charging higher water rates 
for outside consumers, and in its right to discon- 
tinue supplying such consumers. 

In water treatment, coagulants prepared from 
sodium silicate are being used for water softening 
and removal of iron in St. Louis, Chicago and 
other cities. A new electrolytic softening process is 
being used by the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California for treatment of the Colorado 
River water. There is also a new de-^onization proc- 
ess to produce chemically pure water of any de- 
sired degree of softness. The largest municipal 
water softening plant is said to be at Ventura, 
Calif., supplying a population of 2 million in 
several communities oy a combination of lime, 
soda-ash and zeolite. In 1945, the U.S. had 665 
water softening plants, supplying 900 communi- 
ties. Domestic plants numbered 450,000. The use 
of chlorine dioxide for removal of objectionable 
tastes and odors is expected to increase rapidly, 
since the war demand for sodium chloride is now 
reduced. 

Great efforts have been made to provide good 
drinking water for men at the fighting fronts. The 
apparatus ranges from a 7-lb. outfit carried as a 
man’s equipment to one equivalent to a city sup- 
ply. The U. S. Navy also has developed emergency 
and permanent plants for water supply and purifi- 
cation in the South Pacific islands, including Guam, 
Iwo Jima and Okinawa. A comparatively recent dis- 
covery is that fluorine in water tends to cause decay 
of teeth. Treated potable water has been found to 
cause corrosion in plumbing; the remedy may be 
to use glass-lined metal parts or to give such water 
a special treatment. Changes in filtration and sedi- 
mentation may come with the use of high-fre- 
quency sound waves by electronic devices. When 
small iron pipe was unobtainable in China, the 
U. S. Engineers used bamboo pipe in lengths of 15 
to 20 ft. for a 600-ft. distribution line. 

An interesting event in the history of American 
water supply was the purchase in 1945 by the city 
of Paterson, New Jersey, of the Passaic River water 
rights owned by the "Society for Establishing Use- 
fd Manufactures,” organized in 1791. Long litiga- 
tion over State rights in the flow of the North 
Platte River was ended in October by a decree of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, panting to Nebraska 
Ae major share and restricting the storage rights 
of Colorado and Wyoming. Tne new treaty with 
Mexico concerning the use of the Rio Grande and 
Colorado Rivers, which went into effect in Novem- 
ber, ends some 20 years of controversy. 

In Puerto Rico, a bill passed by the legislature 
and signed by the Governor creates the Aqueduct 
and Sewerage Service Department to carry out a 
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S-year program for new water supply and sewer- 
age works. Among the activities of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs is the construction of 
rural water supply plants along the Inter-American 
Highway through Central America. The Provincial 
Government of Quebec has created a Department 
of Hydraulic Resources, having control over all 
developments for water supply and hydro-electric 
power. In England the continued low record of 
rainfall has led to serious conditions, which are 
aggravated to a dangerous extent by stream pol- 
lution with sewage and wastes. The Ministry of 
Health has been asked to start control of this 
hazard. For the supply of London, the comple- 
tion of three reservoirs, halted by the war, is 
planned by the Metropolitan Board of Works, as 
the reconstruction of bombed areas and the intro- 
duction of modem sanitary equipment will lead 
to increased demands for water. See Aqueducts, 
Dams, Sanitation. 

E. E. Russell Tratman. 

waterways, Inland. Inland waterways of the United 
States have not had any great development in 
1945. However, with the dedication of the Ken- 
tucky dam and lock on the Tennessee River, by 
the President on October 10, a navigable channel 
with minimum depth of 9 ft. and width of 300 ft. 
was extended from the Ohio to Knoxville, Tenn., 
650 miles. This dam, 23 miles from the Ohio, is one 
item in the Tennessee Vall^ Authority program 
for navigation, flood control, and water power. 
Development and operation of inland navigation 
are in the hands of three authorities. The channels^ 
turning basins, berths and other navigation facili- 
ties are provided and maintained by me War De- 
partment (Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army). The 
wharves, piers, landing stages, warehouses and 
other commercial facilities are provided mainly by 
local or municipal authorities, and leased usually 
on a tonnage basis. The tow boats, tugs, barges 
and other craft are provided by the operating con- 
cerns (federal government ana private).* 

The Louisiana State Board of Public Works is 
to build a new lock in the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi at Empire, La., 65 miles below New 
Orleans, to connect with the Doulhut Canal and 
thus with the Gulf coastal waterway west of the 
river. The lock will be 200 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, 
with 10 ft. of water on the sills. The Board also 
proposes a navi^ble canal' along the Red River. 
A project for a snip canal across New Jersey to the 
Ddaware River is opposed by the State Highway 
Planning Bureau on account of its intersecting 
numerous main highways, with consequent inter- 
ference with passenger and freight traBBc. An al- 
ternative project is an off-shore barrier or break- 
water extending from Sandy Hook, 30 miles soudi 
and about a mue off-shore, with water 50 ft. deep. 
The cost would be much less than for the canal. 

A proposed barge canal across Florida, with 
12 ft. of water and a bottom width of 150 ft., is 
estimated by the War Department to cost $55,000,- 
000. Surveys are abo being made for widening and 
deepening the Florida section of the Gulf inter- 
coastal waterway. In Connecticut, a State Port 
Survey Commission b making a survey of all navi- 
gable waterways in the State. 

Modernizing of the Hennepin CanaL built in 
1907 to connect the Illinois River with tne Missis- 
sippi at Rodk Island, 111., would include deepening 
to 9 ft. of water and reducing the number of locks 
from thirty-two to six. Widening and deepcrtiing of 
the Chicago Drainage Canal is also pro]^ed. 
Prcd>lem8 d legality are debying the transfer of 


the old and abandoned nUnois-Michigam Canal 
from the Federal government to the State of Illi- 
nois, for conversion into an expressway. Its route 
is from Chicago to Peru, 111., 92 miles. Another 
project is for a canal from Little Rock, Ark., to 
the White River and the Mississippi, shortening by 
100 miles the distance from Little Rock to 
Memphis. 

Canalization of the Trinity River, In Texas, is 
being studied by the War Department, which has 
abo approved a 45-mile ship canal from San 
Francisco Bay to Sacramento, shortening the river 
route by 15 miles. It is to be 200 to 300 ft. wide, 
with 30 ft. of water, and will have one lock, at 
the San Frandsco end. A revived project in the 
State of Washington b for a canal frcm the Co- 
lumbia River to Puget Sound and the inland or 
coastal waterway to Alaska. Old but recurring 
projects are for canals to connect Lake Superior 
with Lake Michigan, Lake Michigan with Lake 
Erie, and Lake Erie with the Ohio River. The first, 
with a length of only 40 miles, from Au Train 
to Escanaba, would by-pass the route through 
the Sault Sainte Marie canal and locks and shorten 
that route by 360 miles. 

Power barges with oil-electric outboard drive are 
in operation on the New York State canab and the 
Mississippi, and abo on the Rhine. Ice-breaking 
vessels are being used more extensively to prolong 
open navigation on the Upper Mississippi and at 
Sault Sainte Marie and the Straits of Mackinac. 
The Inland Waterways Corporation (U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce), operating 3,000 miles on 
the Missbsippi, Illinob, Missouri, and Warrior 
rivers, has a fleet of steel freight barges and tank 
barges and also tug boats of 700 h.p. and 1,320 
h.p. These tugs and tow boats are dbplacing the 
old and spectacular side-wheel and stem-wheel 
river steamers. Welded steel barges are being intro- 
duced by the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 

The long discussed St. Lawrence River project 
for a great power dam and a lock opening naviga- 
tion between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic, in 
cooperation with Canada, is very much alive but 
still highly controversial as to merits and costs. In 
October. President Truman urged Congress to 
ratify tne agreement drafted in 1941, but this 
agreement b considered out of date and unsatisfac- 
tory. An American proposition for postwar Eu- 
rope b free and unregulated navigation of the net- 
work of canals and rivers, eliminating the numerous 
customs offices and other obstacles at national 
boundaries. This was pbnned in August at a con- 
ference, in London. In England nearly 1,000 power- 
driven craft are operated on the various canab, 
and the traffic in 1945 amounted to 12,000,000 
tons, exclusive of 7,500,000 tons on the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. 

The Albert Canal, in Belgium, futile as a gmard 
against invasion from Germany, was cleared for 
navigation by the U. S. En^eers, who removed 
some 200 bridges blown up by the retreating Ger- 
mans. In November, the International Commbsion 
for Control of Rhine Navigation reported that the 
channel was open from the sea to Basle, Switzer- 
land, all wrecked bridges being removed, and 
temporary bridges removed or rabed for clearance. 
The Swedish State Railways have put in service 
an oil-engined, twin-screw car-ferry for postwar 
service between Mahno, Sweden, and Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on which route the annual traffic aver- 
ages 250,000 passengers and 100,000 tons of 
freight. An interesting Far East project b for a 
110-mile ship canal across the Kra peninsula of 
Sbm, to shorten by some 2,000 miles the sea route 
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between ports of India, China and Japan. See 

Ports and Harbors. 

£. E. Russeix Tbatman. 

WAVES. The women’s aivdliary of the U.S. Navy. 
For its organization, see Year Book for 1942, p. 
757. There were 86,000 women serving in the 
Waves during 1945. Enlistments were discon* 
tinued after Japan’s surrender, Sept. 1, 1945. 

WEATHER BUREAU. A Bureau of the U.S. Depart* 
ment of Commerce, originally organized under the 
Department of Agriculture in 1890. It operates the 
basic national (synoptic) system of meteorological 
observations for the United States and prepares 
forecasts, summaries, etc. See Meteorology. Chief 
in 1945; Francis W. Reichelderfer. 
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WEATHER SYMBOLS. Weather reports are transmitted 
by teletype by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
from an intricate network of sub-stations through- 
out the country. All reports follow a standardized 
order showing, ceiling, sky conditions, visibility, 
weather, obstructions to vision, temperature, dew- 

E oint, wind direction, velocity, character of gusts, 
arometric pressure, field conditions and remarks. 
Ceiling measurements are obtained by releasing 
hydrogen-iniBated balloons for a pre-determined 
rise per minute. In the weather charts, ceilings are 
given in hundreds of feet, either measured or es- 
timated. 

In sky condition s^bols, plus and minus si^s 
are used, respectively, to indicate dark and tnin 
clouds. Used with elements and obstructions to 
vision, the plus and minus signs denote intensity. 
Direction or wind is indicated by arrows. Tem- 
perature and dew-point are reported in degrees 
Fahrenheit. Wind velocity is reported in miles per 
hour. 
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Clear 

Scatteied Clouds 
Broken Clouds 
Overcast 

Fog over Sea 
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Dust Swirls 
Distant Lightning 
Mist 

Precipitation 
Witiun Sight 
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At the Station 

Ugly, Threatening 

Thunderstorm 

Squally 

Weather 

Heavy Squalls 
Last 3 Hours 
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Storm Has Formed 


Dust or Sand 
Storms 


4- Blizzard 
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Dense Fog 

Dense Fog 
In Last Hour 

Fog in Patches 
Drizzle 

Dnzzle and 
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Light Rain 

Intermittent Mod- 
erate Rain 

Moderate Thunder- 
storm (2-4 hrs.) 

Moderate Rais 
Heavy Rain 

Light Bnow 

Intermittent Mod- 
erate Snow 

Heavy Snow 

Showers 

Light to Moderate 
Rain Showers 

Heavy Rain 
Showers 
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Snow Flurries 
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Hail 
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PRESSURE fENDENCT 


F.Tlling Steadily 


V 


Falling, Then 
Steady 

Fallmg, Then 
Rising 

Falling Unsteadily 


/ 
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Rising Steadily 

Rising, Then 
Steady 

Rising, Then 
Falling 

Rising Unsteadily 


CLOUD SYMBOLS 

I. . 1 . 1 — Stratus Ciiro-Stratus 

Strato-Cumulus Cumulus 

Alto-Cumulus 
Alto-Stratus 
Cirrus Nimbus 

Pressure tendency is based on net pressure 
change, in hundredths of an inch, during the three 
hours previous to the time of observation. 

Invariably, meteorologists use Admiral Beau- 
fort’s scale of wind forces, symbolized in arrows 
which fly with the wind ana touch the edge of 
tlie circle showing the observation station on the 
weather map. 

The accompanying symbols are those sometimes 
used. 


Cumulo-Nimbus 


WHITE HOUSE OFFICE. A division of the Executive 
Office of the President, which serves the President 
in the p^ormance of detailed activities incident 
to his omce. The officials include three Secretaries, 
Matthew J. Connelly, Charles G. Ross, William D. 
Hassett; Special Counsel, S. I. Rosenman; three Ad- 
ministrative Assistants (personal aides), David K. 
Niles, Raymond R. Zimmerman, and Richmond B. 
Keech; Special Assistant, John R. Steelman; Special 
Executive Assistant, George J. Schoeneman; Social 
Secretary, Reathel M. Odum; Executive Clerk, Wil- 
liam J. Hopkins. 

WOAAEN’S BUREAU. A bureau in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor created by Congress in 1920 to 
’^formulate standards and policies which shall pro- 
mote the welfare of wage-earning women, improve 
their working conditions, increase their efficiency, 
and advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment” 

As in the immediately preceding years, the 
Women’s Bureau was concerned in 1945 with the 
most ^ective utilization of woman power in the 
nation’s war production machine, but even before 
V-E and V-f Days it had of necessity directed 
many of its facilities toward the end of furnishing 
factual and reliable information on which postwar 
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policies for women workers could be built. An 
example of this is the current laund^ survey. 
Planned before the coming of peace, this study is 
expected to yield concrete data which will result 
in the improvement of wages and general working 
conditions in an industry in which large numbers 
of dislocated women war workers will find their 
postwar employment. Early in the year, the Bureau 
completed a major field survey in which 13,000 
women workers in 11 war-congested areas of the 
country were interviewed as to their postwar plans, 
wartime occupations, - preferences as to x)eacetime 
jobs, and economic responsibilities. Other field sur- 
veys finished and on which published reports will 
be forthcoming dealt with women’s jobs in railroad 
yards; the work of women in the traffic, com- 
mercial, and accounting departments of the tele- 
phone industry; and the effect on women of war- 
time alterations in hours of work. 

Surveys on which reports were printed during 
the year were those relating to the employment of 
women in army supply depots, women’s wartime 
jobs in cane-sugar refineries, and women’s emer- 
gency farm service on the Pacific Coast. 

The special study of union contracts in war 
plants in the Midwest to ascertain to what extent 
women members received equal treatment with 
men as to rate for the job and seniority rights was 
completed, and leaflets on the subject of rate for 
the job, seniority principles as they affect union 
women, as well as on maternity leave in union 
contracts, were published. A fourth leaflet in the 
union series, “Unemployment Compensation: How 
It Works for Working Women,” also was printed. 

In connection with its program of union coop- 
eration, the Bureau prepared and submitted to the 
National War Labor Board a detailed brief in sup- 
port of union request that discrimination against 
married women workers be abolished. 

'The consultative and advisory services the Bu- 
reau offers to many different organizations and 
agencies concerned with women workers consti- 
tuted an extensive part of the Bureau’s program 
during the entire year. Two important conferences 
were convened tor the purpose of developing 
coordinated programs to ssieguard the interests or 
women workers during the readjustment and mst- 
war periods. At the first, which was attended by 
women representatives of 25 key national organiza- 
tions with large woman membership, a “Reconver- 
sion Blueprint for Women” was adopted. At die 
second, in which 31 women labor leaders r^re- 
senting 23. international unions participateo, a 
similar program was agreed upon. 

Helping to implement the work of the Bureau 
headquarters staff were its regional representatives 
who are stationed in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Detroit, St Louis, and San 
Fnmcisco. 

Throughout the year the Bureau gave technical 
assistance to State labor departments concerning 
standards for labor legislation and minimum wage 
orders affecting women workers. It was particu- 
larly active in advising on matters concerning 
coverage and standards that would advance both 
the war and peace effort through the stabilization 
of women’s employment. The Bureau’s work in 
support of the principle of “equal pay,” or rate 
for the job, was intensified, and it acted as a con- 
sultant to both the States and Federal government 
in the drafting of proposed equal pay le^slation. 
To support the electrical workers' union in its 
stand on equal pay for women, the Bureau sub- 
mitted a statement to the National War Labor 
Board pointing out that historically lower pay 


standards in jobs traditionally employing women 
are a serious violation of the principle of equal 
pay for women. 

The Bureau also has continued its research on 
the status of women under political and civil laws. 
Bulletins analyzing State labor laws for women 
were printed ancT a report evaluating wartime 
changes in such legislation and incorx>orating rec- 
ommendations was completed. 

The report being prepared in conjunction with 
the Social Security Board on the possibility of 
extending old-age and survivor’s insurance to 
household employees is nearing completion. The 
Bureau’s section of this joint project deals with 
the need of these workers for such a measure, 
while that of the Social Security Board presents 
technical details and administrative methods in- 
volved in such coverage. 

The Bureau’s publications of particular interest 
to professional and semi-professional women were 
its series on occupations of women in the medical 
and other health services. The studies discuss the 


prewar situation, wartime changes, and future out- 
look for women in such fields as medicine, dentistry, 
professional nursing, physical and occupational 
therapy. They report also on women medical labo- 
ratory technicians. X-ray technicians, and medical 
record librarians. 

The bulletin, “Negro Women War Workers," 
in which material currently available was assem- 
bled and analyzed to show the contributions of 
Nemro women to the war effort, was published 
early in the year. 

The division of public information, to which 
newspapers, magazines, press associations, and 
special writers turn for authoritative information 
on matters pertaining to women workers, furnished 
much factual and interpretative data to such 
agencies and individuals regarding various aspects 
of women’s employment. Bureau staff members 
also wrote a number of articles, upon request, for 
newspajpers, magazines, and publications of 
women s organizations and unions. The division 
assembled ^otograph collections for conferences 
and exhibits of various organizations. 

The pro^am of cooperation with other Ameri- 
can Republics was continued in 1945. Important 
among activities in this direction were the series of 
lectures delivered by the Bureau’s Chief of Inter- 
American Affairs at the Universidad del Trabajo 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. The lectures concern^ 
labor legislation and other matters affecting women 
of the United States. While in South America, the 
Bureau representative also conferred with labor 
department officials in Uruguay, Peru, and Chile, 
and in the latter country served as a member or 
the United States delegation to the first Pan- 
American Conference on Social Work in Santiago 
in September. 

Frieda S. Miller. 


WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION (WPA). A Govern- 
ment agency under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Works Agency, now liquidated. 

WORID WAR. BatH# of tho Atlantic. The struggle be- 
tween the Allied Nations and Germany for control 
of the Atlantic, without which the vast armies in 
Euro^, the Mediterranean, and the Middle East 
could not have been transported and supplied, 
continued until the end of the war. Only three 
weeks before the formal capitulation of Germany, 
a strong gvoup of Nazi submarines was intercepts 
in mid-AUantic by a force of carriers and destroyer 
escorts from the U.S. Atlantic Fleet which sank 
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OVERSEAS TRANSPORTATION -FISCAL YEARS 1944-45 


PASSENGERS SHIPPED PASSENGERS DEBARKED 

OVERSEAS FROM OVERSEAS 



1944 1945 1944 1945 

CARGO SHIPPED OVERSEAS 



1944 1945 

(From tho Report, 1945, of General Brehon Somenrell, Commanding General Army Services Forces) 


five of the V-Boats. Also, shortly before the sur- 
render, German submarine activity increased along 
the U. S. East Coast for the first time in more than 
a year. Just 24 hours before the end a German U- 
Boat was sunk o£E Block Island; in April one was 
sunk south of Nova Scotia; and there was a prob- 
able kill off Cape Hatteras only two weeks prior 
to the surrender. The Germans were successful in 
torpedoing five merchant vessels off the East Coast 
in the last three weeks of the war. 

In renewing their Atlantic submarine drive the 
Germans showed the importance they placed upon 
inte^ering with the U.S. war effort, and her aid 
to the other United Nations, at its source. 

In the last war. Allied cargo chiefly consisted of 
Quartermaster supplies; this time Ordnance sup- 


plies, including all types of ammunition and weap- 
ons, amountea to 34 percent, and QMC and En^- 
neers had 28 and 10 percent of the total respec- 
tively. Transportation, Signal, and Air Corps equip- 
ment consisted of three percent each, ana Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service one and one-half percent. Both 
Medical Corps and Army Exchange Service sup- 
plies were each less than one percent of the total. 
Twelve percent of all cargo was comprised of ve- 
hicles, and three percent of gasoline and oil. 

The Germans had in production at the close of 
the war a new type of submarine capable of mak- 
ing eighteen knots submerged and a torpedo whose 
course and depth was controlled by a fine wire 
attachment. Admiral Jonas H. Ingram, U. S. Navy, 
Commander in Chief, U. S. AUantic Fleet, esti- 
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mates that the German U-Boat Fleet reached its In presenting these statistics Admiral King said 
peak strength of 450 on March 1, 1945. that me following are clearly the chief features 

Combatting this menace was the United States of the Battle of the Atlantic: ""(a) Until the clos- 

Navv’s Atlantic Fleet Admiral Jonas H. Ingram, ing months of 1942 the German submarines were 

U. S. Navy, Commander in Chief, and units of the continuing to reduce the available total of Allied 

British, Canadian, and European navies working tonnage; (b) Anti-submarine operations resulted 

under British control. in the sinking of an average of 12 German subma- 

Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, U. S. Navy, Com- rines per month after Jan. 1, 1943, or a total of 

mander in Chief U. S. Fleet and Chief of Naval 480 in the two years 1943-44; (c) American ship- 

Operadons, in his final report to the Secretary of yards alone produced an average of a million tons 

the Navy, gave the following statistics on the Bat- per month of new merchant ships after Jan. 1, 


tie oi the Atlantic: 1943, or a total of 24,000,000 tons in two years.** 


Otrman AUxtd Ntw Cotutruetion 

8ubmarin$§ Shtvping Net Qai7%$ 

Year Sunk Sunk U. 8, Britiah Total or Loaaea 

{Number) {In thouaanda of tone) (7n thouaanda of tone) 

1989 (4 moB.) 9 810 101 231 332 ^478 

1940 22 4,407 430 780 1,219 -8.188 

1941 86 4,398 1,169 816 1,984 -2,414 

1042 86 8.246 6,889 1,843 7,182 -1,063 

1948 237 8,611 12,384 2,201 14,686 +10,974 

1044 241 1,422 11,689 1,710 18.849 +11.927 

1946 (4 mot.) 168 468 8,661 288 8.884 +8,876 

Totab 782 28.861 84,622 7,868 42,486 +10,184 


Totab 782 28.861 84,622 7,868 42,486 +10,184 
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M«dit«rran#aii Th(Kii#r. The Italian front, which 
forced the first surrender of an Axis member, also 
brought the first surrender of the German Wehr- 
macht. The fighting was under the most arduous 
conditions; except near the very end all gains were 
against most bitter opposition. Opposing ground 
forces were very nearly equal, but Allied air power 
had early won supremacy arid was able not only 
to harass the German troops and their supply lines 
but also to reach out and pound heavily at strategic 
oil and rail centers in Austria and southern Ger- 
many. The Allied Mediterranean Command was 
und^ Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexan- 
der, British Army, under whom Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, U. S. Army, commanded the 15th Army 
Group, as the Allied Forces in Italy were desig- 
nated 

The importance of the Italian campaign lay not 


the front was extended to the Reno River on the 
north. The Canadian tro(m drove down the Reno 
River to the neck of land between Lake Comacchio 
and the Adriatic Sea. Near Faenza, in spite of 
strong efforts to dislodge them, some German ele- 
ments remained east of the Senio. 

In the Fifth Army sector the Japanese-American 
442nd Infantry Regiment spearheaded the fighting 
around Massa, while the newly arrived 10th U. S. 
Mountain Division proved the worth of its special 
training in the fighting around Mount Belvedere. 

Aside from patrol activities and raids, the front 

a uieted down considerably until the opening of 
le Allied spring drive. In the air, however, activ- 
ity kept apace in spite of bad weather and flying 
conditions. The Brenner Pass was kept imder con- 
stant harassment (at one time it was closed to 
through traffic for 51 consecutive days), while 



THE LINE IN ITALY ON APR. 18 


(N. Y. Tim0t) 


alone in the fact that it kept from Germany thirty 
divisions she could have employed profitably on 
either the Western or Eastern Fronts, but also be- 
cause north Italy and the Po valley contributed 
considerable of value to the German war effort. 
The Po valley 
is the industry 
region in Italy. Furthermore, through her position 
in north Italy Germany was able to keep up inter- 
mittent contacts with Franco Spain. 

The Fifth Army had just regained Barga from 
which it had been driven on December 26, but 
had failed to recapture Gallicano which had been 
lost at the same time. Also failing was an effort 
to land in the enemy’s rear by an amphibious at- 
tack near Massa. 

The Eighth Army on January 8 opened a new 
drive in me Ravenna sector against much opposi- 
tion. The next day the attack was extended south- 
westward to both sides of Faenza, while on the 5th 


, ultimate objective of the campaij 
sd center and the greatest agricultu 


other communications and industrial centers be- 
yond the Alps, as far noiih as Berlin, were pound- 
ed. Meanwhile in February the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff directed that five British and Canadian Di- 
visions be shifted to the European Theater, later 
modifying this to require the transfer of three to 
the Western Front, one to the Eastern Mediteira- 
nean, and the retention of the other in Italy. 

Field Marshal Albert Kesselring, long command- 
er of German forces in Italy, was withdrawn from 
the Italian front in March and sent to succeed Field 
Marshal von Rundstedt as Supreme Commander 
in the West. Replacing Kesselring as Supreme 
Commander in Italy was Colonel General Heinrich 
von Vietinghoff-Scneel. 

As the spring drive opened the Fifth Army (Lt. 
Gen. Lucian K, Truscott, Jr., U.S. Army, com- 
manding) held the western two-thirds of the line 
from a point in tibe Apennines southeast of Bo- 
logna through the mountains to the Ligurian Sea 
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a few miles south of Massa. The Ei^th Army ( Lt. 
Gen. Richard L. McCreery, Britisn Army, Com- 
mandins) held the western sector from the junc- 
tion wiUi the Fifth Army along the Senio River to 
die Adriatic Sea. 

The drive opened on April 9, but preceding it 
were two preliminary operations. The Eighth Army 
establishea a base on a sand spit separating Lake 
Gomacchio from the sea. April 6 it beffan to clear 
the area between the Reno River and Lake Co- 
macchio. Meanwhile, on the west coast, the Fifth 
Army began a diversionary attack in the direction 
of Massa, gaining some ground north of Viareggio. 

The main drive was opened with an attack by 
the Eighth Army across the Senio River west of 
Ravenna. Preceding the attacking ground troops, 
the Fifteenth Army Air Force carpet-bombed, 
dropping 1,692 tons of fra^entation bombs, after 
which flame-throwing tanks seared the opposing 
banks of the Senio. The river crossing was com- 
pleted during the night, following which the 
Eighth directed the force of its attack towards 
Budrio. Throu^out these operations the German 
Tenth Army offered determined opposition. 

In the west the Fifth Army opened its main 
effort on the 14th, following a vigorous air and ar- 
tillery preparation. Massa, 17 miles southeast of 
the port of Spezia, was taken as was Vergato to- 
ward the center of the line. On April 20 the Fifth 
Army, coming out of the Apennines, debouched 
into the plains of the Po, and severed the Bologna- 
Modena Road west of Bologna. On April 21 Fifth 
Army troops entered Bologna from the West and 
South while Polish forces from the Eighth Army 
came in from the East. 

With the fall of Bologna, the Fifth Army out of 
the mountaiifs and maneuvering with lightning 
speed over the flat-lands of the Po Valley, and the 
Eighth Army having made a daring break-through 
at the strongly defended gap between Argenta and 
the Comacchio Lagoon, the position of the Ger- 
mans was desperate and their retreat began to 
show signs of disorganization. 

Losing no time. Fifth Army elements moved 
rapidly up the highway northwest to Piacenza 
while others went north to establish a bridgehead 
near Ostisla. The Eighth Army crossed the Po in 
force on the 25th and, with the Fifth Army troops 
at Ostiglia, closed the pincers at Finale. 

In the west, the 92nd Infantry Division of the 
Fifth Army reached Genoa. The naval base at La 
Spezia had fallen the day before. 

An armored column was rushed to Como and 
the Swiss border to prevent the withdrawal of the 
German forces in the Maritime Alps. 

On April 30 from the headquarters of General 
Clark’s Fifteenth Army Group the following his- 
toric announcement was made: 

“Troops of the Fifteenth Army Group have so 
smashed German armies in Italy that uiey have 
been virtually eliminated as a military force. This 
destruction has all been accomplished in an of- 
fensive which is now twcnfy-two days old for the 
Eighth Army and fifteen days old for the major 
part of the Fifth Army. 

“Twenty-five German divisions, some of the best 
in Germany, have been tom to pieces and can no 
longer effectively resist our armies. Thousands of 
vehicles and tremendous quantities of arms and 
equipment and over 120,000 prisoners have been 
capfared and many more are being corraled. 

n!Tie military power of Germany in Italy has 
practically ceased, even though scattered fighting 
may continue as remnants or Gennan armies are 
mopped up.” 


The U. S. Fifth Army and the Seventh (on the 
Western front) made contact in the Brenner Pass. 
Other elements of the Fifth pressed beyond Savona 
and joined with the French near Noli on the Ital- 
ian Rivieria. Completing die Mied chain, the 
Eighth Army, moving on Trieste, joined Yugoslav 
partisan forces at Monfalcone. 

Any hopes the Germans may have had that a 
conditional surrender could be negotiated (they 
had sou^t terms as early as February, 1945), now 
being destrcwed, German agents in Switzerland 
sent word or the readiness of the high command 
to discuss capitulation. An Allied plane brought 
representatives to Field Marshal Alexander’s head- 
quarters at Caserta where on April 29 an “Act of 
Surrender’’ was signed by emissaries of the Waffen 
SS and the German Wehrmacht capitulating all 
forces of the German Army Group Southwest in 
Italy and Yugoslavia. 

Under this surrender hostilities ceased at high 
noon, Greenwich time, May 2, 1945. 

Previously, Italian partisans had captured Be- 
nito Mussolini and his mistress, Clara Petacci. With 
Achilla Starace, former leader of the Blackshirt 
Militia, he was summarily tried as a traitor. On 
April 28 they were executed by a firing squad. 
Their bodies were taken to Milan and hung by the 
heels in the Piazza Loretto. 

In announcing, April 24, that the Canadian First 
Army Corps had been moved from Field Marshal 
Alexander s command in Italy to join the Canadian 
First Army in northwest Europe, the British In- 
formation Services stated that ‘^o far as is known” 
the following field formations were in action in 
Italy: 


1. British 
British 

South African 

British 

British 

British 

British 

British 

British 

New Zealand 

Indian 

Indian 

Indian 


let Armored Division 
6th Armored Division 
6th Armored Division 
Ist Infantry Division 
4th Infantry Division 
5th Infantry Division 
46th Infantry Division 
56th Infantry Division 
78th Infantry Division 
2nd Infantry Division 
4th Infantry Division 
8th Infantry Division 
10th Infantry Division 


“In addition to these divisions there are three 
brigades: the Guards Brigade, the Irish Brigade 
and the 23rd British Armored Brigade. These in 
strength amount to one division approximately. 
The total formations mentioned above amount to 
14 divisions, or possibly 13, as it has been reported 
unofiBcially that the 4th Indian Division is now 
serving in the eastern Mediterranean.” 


2. United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 


1st Armored Division 
84th Infantry Division 
85th Infantry Division 
88th Infantry Division 
422nd Infantry Division 
91st Infantry Division 


“Also one Mountain Division (since identified 
as the U. S. 10th Mountain Division) is reported 
unofiBcially to be in action in the Apennines. These 
amount to a total of seven Divisions.” 


8. Polish 2 Infantry Divisions 

4. Brazilian 1 Infantry Division 

“In addition French and Greek and a consid- 
erable Italian force have been fighting for 
Ajlies. 

“The British Eighth Army is composed of divi- 
sions from the British Isles, British Dominions, Po- 
land and India. British, Dominion, and Indian Di- 
visions have also been serving with the United 
States Fifth Army.” 

During the drive in April, the Mediterranean Al- 




THE “SHOOTING STAR*’ 

The Army’s jet-propelled P-80 superfighter. In January, 1946, one of these 
broke all speed records from the Coast, at times travelling TOO miles an hour. 



THE JB.2 IN aiOHT 


fAtm Tm^k ^ 





00« NOT NMNT Hll BCmMNemo AM AND MVMNCI 


(U. S, SIfual Carp*) 




Prim* Winston Churchill, Prosidunt Franklin Dulano Roofovolt and AAarshol Josoph Stalin confurring on 

ProblMM at tho Crimoa mooting, Fobivary, 1945. (Soo ortido on Union of Sovlot Ropubiics.) (Cl. S. Signa/ 




A fUMMmOWINO aOMHAN TANK MOM UP A JAPANM CAVI ON OKINAWA 








A JAPANESE ARMY TRANSPORT UEUTHIANT GUIDES A MARINE BOMMER TO THE LONG-SOUGHT HEADQUARTERS OF THE 100TH JAPi 

DIVISION IN THE TOKYO AREA, AUGUST 10, 1945 

This olRc«r, a Military Academy graduate, after living a hunted animal existence on Mindanao, volun- 
teered for the mission. He is giving directions via an interpreter over the intercom. (Officio/ USA4C) 




RAIN ROCKETS ON POKISHI SHIMA, NEAR OKINAWA. 5 OATS BEFORE INVASION 







rOffido/ U. 5. fsicivy) 





MARINES CHARGING A REINFORCED CONCRETE FILL-BOX ON TARAWA 
Capturing tliuse endless individual pill-boxes caused some of the grimmest, most costly fighting of the War, (Official U. S. Navy) 



A COAST OUAWSMAN CUARS A FINDER IN A SOUTH PACIFIC TTPHOON 


(Offido/ Cead Guard) 



U. 1 OISfKOYBtt TUiN lOOSI OH AN IN8MY LANDING FORCi 

SpMd pnd moiipuvprabllHy cut down by unginu dcunogu, thu wqrihtp In 
, foreground hurit cmti-aircrofi fir* of Joponoio bembort ovorhood profocting 
/ fbo ottompt to lond on Vollo Lovollor Control Solomons. (Offldof U. S. Nary) 



A HOT SPOT AT ARNHEM 

Ainarican paratroopers dash to tho aiMult Sopt. 10, 1944, amid bursting Gorman 88's. 














SURPRISe INTEMIUPTION WHEN PARIS CELEBRATEP 

Crowdi welcoming th« antry of Alliod troops, Aug. 26, 1944, triad to taka rafuga as a snlpar 
Mddaiily opanad Era from a building on tlia Placa da la Concorda. (U. S. Signal Corps) 








MARINIS LANOINO ON A PAOHC ISLAND 
Ootng oikera from an LSJ. ot Copa Oloacatlar, Doe. 26, 1941. (OfHelat U, S* Navy) 




OERMAN WIND OUN, FIRING A “PLUG-OF-AIR” AT AIRCRAFT 
It brek* on«-inch board* at 200 yard*, but failed at normal range on plane*. 







OMMAN GUN THAT HURUO 94> U. nMMKTIU « MIUS 
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NORIN ITAIY AND THI PAS» INTO OBUMNY 


(Arnqr A Mtny Jo^mmA 
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lied Air Forces made great and effective use of 
its overwhelming air superiority. In *'C)peration 
plaster” it paved the way for, and continued co- 
operation with the ground forces for the elimina- 
tion of German forces from Italy. In this operation 


Operations, as of May 2, 1945, was reported by 
General of the Army George S. Marshall, U. S. A., 
as follows (Allies of U. S. are not shown below 
Army level, except to show U. S. division under 
their operational control): 


Unit 

Fifteenth Army Group 

Fifth Army . 

II Corps 

10th Mountain Division . . , 
85ih Infantry Division . . . . 
88th Infantry Division 

IV Corps 

1st Armored Division . 
84th Infantry Division . . 
92d Infantry Division 

British Eighth Army 

eist Infantry Division 
TJ. S. Army Air Forces in MTO 

Twelfth Air Force 

XXII Tactical Air Command. 

Fifteenth Air Force 

XV Fighter Command 


Commander 

. . Gen. Mark W. Clark 

. . . Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott . 

. . .Lt. Gen. Geoffrey Keyea . . 

. . .Maj. Gen. Geow P. Hays. . . 

. . .Mai. Gen. John B. Coulter . . 

. . . Maj. Gen. Paul W. Kendall 

. . . Ma^. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger 
. . . Ma{. Oen. Vernon E. Prichard 

. . . Maj Gen. Charles L. Bolte . 

. . Maj. Gen. Edward M. Almond Italy. 

. . Lt. Gen. Sir R. L. MoCreery Italy. 

. . .Maj. Oen. William O. Livesay Italy. 

. Lt. Gen. J. K. Cannon Caserta, Italy. 

. .Maj. Gen. B. W. Chidlaw Florence, Itmy. 

. .Bri^. Gen. T. C. Darcy Italy. 

. , . Maj. Gen. N. F. Twining ... Bari. Italy. 

. . .Brig. Gen. D. C. Strother Italy. 


Location 

... Florence, Italy. 

Verona, Italy. 

Italy. 

Italy. 

Italy. 

Italy. 

Italy. 

Italy. 

.Italy. 


the Mediterranean Allied Tactical Air Force and 
the Strategic Air Force combined to bomb targets 
in advance of and in cooperation with the First 
and Eighth Armies. 

When Germany surrendered, official statistics 
for operations in April were made public showing 
that the Mediterranean Tactical Air Force flew 
58,787 sorties, the largest number since May, 1944, 
and dropped 21,613 tons of bombs. A total of 4,- 
201 armored vehicles and motor transport was de- 
coyed. A total of 400 armored vehicles and motor 
transport was damaged. Seventy-four bridges were 

g troyed, 142 damaged. A total of 1,644 horse- 
wn and ox-drawn vehicles was destroyed and 
12 damaged. Twenty- three locomotives were 
troyed and 264 damaged. Six hundred and 
seventy-five rail cars were destroyed and 2,057 
damaged. 

The 12th AAF flew 17,565 sorties and dropped 
more than 13,000 tons of bombs. 

The 15th AAF’s bombers in April flew 12,962 
^rties, dropping 27,432 tons of bombs. The 15th s 
ichters flew 9,849 sorties and dropped 1,510 tons 
of bombs. 

RAF stratemc bombers played a big part in the 
combined land-air victory on the night of April 9, 
bombing German troop concentrations only 2,000 
yards ahead of the 8th Army line in the closest 
mght attack ever made by heavy bombers. 

At the beginning of the month, the Strategic 
Air Force bombed enemy rail communications in 
Northern Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia and Southern 
(Germany. In the first few days the bombers at- 
tacked rail targets in front of the Russian armies 
^vancing on Vienna. 

On April 15, the 15th made history by putting 
93 percent of its operational aircraft into the air 
to bomb targets on the 5th Army front south of 
Bologna, in an aerial prelude to the advances of 
the ground forces. Approximately 1,200 bombers, 
the greatest number ot heavies ever dispatched in 
the Mediterranean Theater of Gyrations, followed 
iptricate ground markings to bomb enemy con- 
centrations with excellent results. 

The Balkan Air Force, flying some 4,000 offen- 
rive sorties, softened up defences preparatory to 
me ground forces clearing the Germans from the 
Dalmatian islands of Pag, Rab, Krk, Lussi and 
Cherso. 

Operations of Coastal Air Force also were dove- 
tailed into the general pattern, and were directed 
s^ain^t shipping on the east and west coasts of 
Italy aa as in cooperation with land offen- 
sives in Italy and Yugoslavia. 

The Order of Battle, Mediterranean Theater of 


CasualW figures for other nations had not yet 
been broken down by areas, but United States 
losses were reported for the Mediterranean Theater 
of Operations as follows: 

U. S. Army~41,846 killed, 106,886 wounded, 1,828 
missinx, 470 prieoneri, totel 151,030 (reported October 
31. 1045). 

U. S. Navy — 1,930 dead, 78 misamf, 1,689 wounded, 
total 8,697 (reported May 8, 1945). 

U. S. Marine Corps — 2 dead (reported May 8, 1945). 

Eoatern European Front. The battle line between 
Germany and her satellite nations on one side and 
the Soviet Union on the other not only was the 
oldest land battle line in the war but also by far 
tlie longest and with the most troops engaged on 
both sides. 

The Red Army employed on this great front 
eight armies deployed from north to south as fol- 
lows (while the term “armies” is generally used in 
this country in designating these huge military or- 
ganizations, which the Russians themselves call 
‘ fronts.” actually they more closely resemble “army 
groups*): 

The First Baltic Army (Colonel General Ivan 
C. Bagramian) opposite the beachhead in Latvia 
which was held by 30 divisions of the Sixteenth 
and Eighteenth German Armies. 

The Third White Russian Army, under Col. Gen. 
Ivan D. Chemyakovsky, east of East Prussia. 

The Second White Russian Army, commanded 
by Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossovsicy, and com- 
prising 25 infantry and 5 armored divisions, soutli- 
east 01 Danzig. 

The First White Russian Army, under Marsha] 
Gregory K. Zhukov, with about 40 infantry and 5 
armored divisions, advancing westward toward 
Berlin from the Warsaw area. 

The First Ukrainian Army, commanded by Mar- 
shal Ivan S. Konev, north and west of Cracow, 
with 90 infantry and 15 armored divisions. 

The Fourth Ukrainian Army, commanded by 
Maphal Ivan Y. Petrov, in the Carpathians in the 
re^n of the Wistoka River. 

^e Second Ukrainian Army, under Marshal 
Rodio Y. Malinovsky, east of the Danube between 
Budapest and Kassa. 

The Third Ukrainian Army ( General Fedor Tol- 
bukhin ) west of the Danube and north of Drava. 

The German strength on this front was esti- 
mated at 200 divisions with a total of nearly 2,- 
000,000 men. No official reports or estimates have 
been made public as to the strength of the Red 
Army but it is generally considered to have been 
appreciably larger and better equipped. German 
estimates placed Russian line strengtn at more than 
840 divisions. 
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TWO MONTHS' ADVANCE INTO GERMANY, JAN. 25 TO MAR. 24 (N. Y. Timt) 


The great offensive of the Red Army north of 
the Carpathians began January 12 with its main 
power thrust westward through Poland directly 
toward Berlin. The Russians were careful, however, 
not to let this thrust advance too far without also 
moving forward her armies along the Baltic and 
in Cs^echoslovakia, Hungary, and Austria. 

Opening the drive was the First Ukrainian Army 
whioi attacked between Sandomierz and Baranow 
in the wake of a terrific artillery preparation. Two 
days later, on the 14th, the First White Russian 
Army, which was to be the center of the main ef- 
fort, and the Second White Russian Army began 
their western movement. The following day the 
front was again widened with the Third White 
Russian, in the north, and the Fourth Ukrainian 
Army, hi the south, joining the action. Next into 
action went the Second and Third Ukrainian Ar- 
mies, the former moving against the southern por- 
tion of Slovakia and the latter from the area be- 
tween Budapest and Lake Balaton. At the same 
time the First Baltic Army again applied pressure 
to the Latvian beachhead. With all these Armies 
in action the line was approximately 560 miles 
lo^ from north to south. 

The action in January was fast and positive. 
Warsaw fell on January 17 to the First White Rus- 
sian Army with whicn the Army of the Lublin 
Poles was operating. The next day the Second 
White Russian Army took Modlin, the fortress 
northwest of Warsaw. The First Ukrainian Army 


captured Cracow and for this victory, plus the 
captures of Lodz, Fraszka, Tamow, and Leczyka, 
Premier Stalin on January 19 issued five orders 
of the day. On the 22nd Tannenberg, site of Rus- 
sia’s crushing defeat in World War I, fell to Mar- 
shal Rokossovsky’s Second White Russian Army. 
On January 26 Stalin announced that the Red 
Army had reached the coast on Danzig Bay norUi- 
east of Elbing, thus encircling the German troops 
in East Prussia. While this resulted in isolating the 
East Prussia garrison from Germany, it stifl ro- 

S uired a considerable Russian force to contain 
lem. 

Prior to the drive the Germans had withdrawn 
some of their forces in the Vistula region of Poland, 
but had maintained full strength in East Prussia 
and Latvia on the north flank and in Slovakia on 
the south. The result was that by the end of Janu- 
ary the powerful Russian center drove 280 miles 
toward Berlin while the flanks had not made such 
great progress, so that the front that once had been 
a comparatively straight Ime was now a pyramid 
with the flattened apex spreading about 50 miles 
along the Oder River from KuesSin to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder. The south side of the line ran sharply 
back to Cracow while the north side ran equally 
sharp back to Koenigsberg. 

In February the Red Army sougbt vigorously 
to lengthen the straight portion of the front oppo- 
site Berlin so that it would run from Stettin at the 
mouth of the Oder River in Pomerania south along 
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THE ALLIED DRIVES FROM FEB. 23 TO APRIL 8 


(N. Y, Timms) 


the Oder and the Neisse Rivers to about Coerlitz 
in Silesia on the edge of the Sudetic Mountains. 
With such a line the Russians felt they would be 
in a strong position for the final push on Berlin. 
In this she was not fully successful in February. 
In the north her line worked up to from 30 to 50 
miles from the Baltic Coast while in the south the 
Neisse River was reached in some places, but not 
crossed. 

Meanwhile important events had been transpir- 
ing in the south. On January 22 the Soviet Union 
sispaed an armistice with a provisional government 
of Hungary stipulating that Hungary was to aid 
the Allies, although participation of Hungarian 
troops was not required, she was to return all ter- 
ritories and make restitution for war damages. 

Budapest, surrounded by Russian Annies since 
Dec. 26j 1944, finally fell on February 13 after 
some of the most bitter house-to-house fighting 
of the war. The Second and Third Ukrainian Ar- 
mies invested the twin d(v from both sides of the 
Danube* The city, doubly important because it 


controlled the road to Bratislava and Vienna, was 
defended by the German IX and the Hungarian I 
Corps. 

Pest, on the east side of the river, was cleared 
^ January 18, but Buda held until February 13. 
The Russians announced that of the city’s de- 
fenders 110,000 were taken prisoners and 49,000 
killed, while 1,250 guns, 270 tanks, and a large 
amount of engines and railroad equipment were 
taken. The commander of the garrison. Colonel 
General PfefFer-Wildenbruch, was reported to have 
been taken prisoner. 

On the 27th anniversary of the Red Army, Feb- 
ruary 23, the Russians reported that in the fto 40 
days of die winter drive ( up to February 23 ) 300 
cities and thousands of villages had been tedeen, 
as were more than 100 factories, 2,400 rail stations 
and 9,500 miles of railroads. A total of 350,000 of 
the enemy were prisoners and 800,000 kiUed, 3,000 
airplanes captured or destroyed, as well as 4,500 
taxiks and sdf-propelled guns and 12,000 guns of 
all calibers* 
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MOVEMENTS OF THE SIXTH ARMY GROUP, UNDER LT. GEN. JACOB A. DEVERS, U.S.A. (6th Army Group Hdq,) 


Posen, which had been by-passed in the original 
sweep of Zhukov's First White Russian Army, was 
finally .captured on February 23 after a month's 
siege. The commandant, Major General Matter, 
and 23,000 prisoners were taken. The Russians 
said that 25,000 Germans were killed. The victory 
was particularly significant in that it opened up 
communications to the Berlin-Stettin front where 
the Red Army previously had been operating on 
improvised supply lines. The Brandenburg front 
also was served oy communications throu^ Posen. 

Early in March the First and Second White Rus- 
sian Armies operated east and northeast of Stettin 
pushing to the Baltic Goast from a point east of 
the Oder estuary clear to the northwest of Gdynia 
except for the port of Kolberg, which held out. 
This action isolated Danzig and 150 miles of the 
Baltic Goast west of the ciW. Taken in this drive 
were the important cities of Koslin and Stargard, 
the latter being the point from which the Germans 
had counterattacked the First White Russian Army 
on its initial advance toward Berlin. 

Having protected his right flank by the clearance 
of Pomerania, Marshal Zhukov further prepared his 
Oder front for the final assault on Berlin, by clean- 
ing up many important points. He took Kammin 
on the Baltic on March 6. Kuestrin, strong German 
bridgehead east of the Oder, fell to his First White 
Russian Army on March 12 after severe fighting. 
For this event Moscow's guns fired their 300th vic- 
toiy salute since retaking Orel, Aug. 5, 1943. 

Greifenhagen capitulated Mar^ 16 and Alt- 
Damn. on the east bank of the Oder opposite Stet- 
tin, fell on March 20. 


With these victories the Armies of Zhukov and 
Konev now lined up on a 200 mile front facing 
west — a front that gave ample room for large scale 
operations and many points from which ofltensives 
could be launched. 

On March 18 the First White Russian Army en- 
tered Kolberg, the first port on the open Baltic 
Sea to fall to the Red Army since the capture of 
Memel the previous January. Kolberg was isolated 
by Zhukov's forces during the drive to the Baltic 
two weeks previous but 3ie German garrison had 
put up a hard fight in accordance with general 
German policy under which the troops in the Dan- 
zig Ck}rridor still continued to hold the ports of 
Gdynia, Danzig, and Pillau and, in Latvia, the 
ports of Libau and Windau. 

Kolberg gave the Soviet Baltic Fleet a base of 
operations from which it could tighten the block- 
ade of the Bay of Danzig. 

It was reported in March that Golonel General 
Ferdinand Schoemer had been appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of the .German armies on the east- 
ern front. Schoemer previously had been in Upper 
Silesia, but prior to mat he had been in command 
in Latvia wnere he had prepared the defense of 
the ports which were still holding out. 

Danzig fell on March 30 — an event of far reach- 
ing strategic importance as well as of great morale 
value. The heavy pressure on Danzig and the port 
of C^ynia had begun to be applied by Marshal 
Rokossovsky’s Second White Russian Amy about 
two weeks previously, after he had finished helping 
Zhukov in the dean-up of eastern Pomerania. Gdy- 
nia was taken on March 28. With the capture of 
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Danzig the Russians came into possession of large 
stores of German arms and equipment, including 
45 submarines taken in their pens. In the same 
period the Soviet Baltic Fleet, operating from Kol- 
berg, took about 160 vessels of various types. The 
Baltic area was extensively used by the Germans 
for the training of submarine crews, trial runs of 
vessels, and for experimental work with new weap- 
ons, so any action which hampered her in the use 
of uiese waters was of direct aid to all of the Al- 
lied nations. 

At the north end of the line, the Third White 
Russian Army, now commanded by Marshal Vas- 
silevsky, who had succeeded Chemyakovsky upon 
the latter’s death in February, cleaned up the 
Braunsberg pocket in East Prussia on March 20. 
Losing no time Vassilevsky immediately went to 
work dh the assault on Koenigsberg, which he 
pressed vigorously until its capitulation on April 9. 
With the city went about 42,000 German prison- 
ers. A German communique of April 12 announc- 
ing the fall of Koenigsberg stated that “General 
Lasch Jwho surrendered the fortress) was sen- 
tenced by court martial to death by hanmng for 
his cowardly surrender to the enemy. Hislcin will 
be held responsible.” 

In south^st Eurcme, the Fourth Ukrainian Ar- 
my, the command of which had passed to General 
Yeremenko, and the Second and Third Ukrainian 
Annies were active over a 300 mile front from the 
High Tatra mountains in Czechoslovakia and the 
St^^an Alps on the borders of Austria and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Yeremenko’s armv took Banska-Bystrica on 
March 26, starting the advance from the Hron to 
the Vah. Tolbukhin and Malinovsky’s armies, after 
beating off the German counter-offensive in the 
Budapest area, took the offensive. Szekeszfehervar, 
which had been taken on Dec. 24, 1944, and lost 
the next month, was again entered on March 24. In 
rapid succession the Red Army captured Gyer, 
Komamo, Szombathely, and Szopron. In moving 
into Austria the Soviet troops entered the tenth 
foreign country within one year. 

Bratislava was captured April 4, then Wiener 
Neustadt, after whicn Russian armored forces be- 
gan an encirclement of Vienna, breaking both 
road and rail communications to the city from the 
west In Vienna’s eastern suburbs other Russian 
units were hacking their wav into the stronghold. 
On April 13 the capture of the city was completed 
by Marshal Tolbukhin’s Third Ukrainian Army. 
Between March 16 and the fall of the city the 
Russians announced the capture of 130,000 men in 
the Vienna area, the huge number being the re- 
sult of the German attempt to hold out instead of 
withdrawing in reasonable time as they had done 
in most instances prior to the fall of Budapest. 

In the meantime the Second Ukrainian Army 
under Marshal Malinovsky had taken Hodonin in 
Czechoslovakia, on the west bank of the Morava 
River, 55 miles from Vienna, leaving clear the ap- 
proach to Bmo, Czechoslovakia’s second city and 
a large armament manufacturing center. 

On April 16 the Red Army began its “big push” 
for Berlin. A direct attack from the east was made 
by Zhukov while Konev’s armv moved across the 
Neisse River to approach Berlin from the south. 
Meanwhile, the German Ninth Army was concen- 
trating southeast of Berlin. Konev, however, hav- 
ing captmed Cottbus continued past Berlin to the 
approaches of Potsdam, while the First White Rus- 
sian Army drove into the eastern suburbs of the 
German capital. At this point Zhukov sent a col- 
umn south and Konev sent one north, so that the 


two enclosed the German force southeast of Ber- 
lin. Next Zhukov moved a force northeast of Ber- 
lin then west to Nauen while Konev rushed some 
of his forces south of the city of Katzin, like Nauen 
west of Berlin. Then the two forces joined, isolat- 
ing the Berlin area. Counterattacks to break out 
failed while the Red Army methodically proceeded 
to cut the area up into sections. On May 2 after 
day and night house-to-house fighting the remain- 
ing Germans surrendered — a force of 135,000 men. 
The Russians claimed that the battle had cost the 
Germans a total of nearly 500,000 in killed and 
prisoners. 

While the Battle of Berlin had been in process 
American and Red Army troops had joined at 
Torgau. on April 26, splitting Germany in two, 
Marshal Rokossovsky captured Stettin on April 27 
and on May 2 made contact with British Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s forces at Wismar. 

In the south Yeremenko and Malinovsky had 
gone into Moravia. 

Marshal Vassilevsky captured the East Prussia 
port of Pillau on April 25. On May 7 Breslau felL 
Marshal Konev took Dresden on May 8 and en- 
tered Prague on May 9. 

Thus in two and one-half years from the battle 
of Stalingrad the Red Army drove 1,400 miles to 
its meeting with the First U. S. Army at Torgau, 
Germany. 

WMt«rn Europtan Front. The Ardennes offensive, 
which began Dec. 16, 1944, had reached its max- 
imum penetration of more than 50 miles into Amer- 
ican lines and the bulge which it produced was in 
the process of being reduced as the year opened. 
Engaged in this, the last grejit German offensive, 
were the reconstituted Seventh German Army ana 
the Fifth and Sixth SS Panzer Annies with a total 
of 24 divisions of which ten were panzers. The 
forces were under the over-all command of Field 
Marshal Karl Rudolph Gerd von Rundstedt with 
Field Marshal General Walther von Model in im- 
mediate command of operations. On the Allied 
side the defending forces, under the over-all com- 
mand of General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, were commanded in the north by British 
Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, com- 
mander of the 21st Army Group, under whose 
control most of the U.S. First and Ninth Armies 
had been placed, and in tlie south by General 
Omar N. Bradley, U.S.A., commander of the 12th 
Army Group. 

The 21st Army Group opened a strong attack 
on tlie north side of the bulge on Jan. 3, thirteen 
days after the Third Army had executed a brilliant 
shift of the offensive from across the Saar to hit 
the other side of the bulge in southern Luxem- 
bourg. Despite the failure of the Germans to reach 
their primary objectives of Liege and Namur on 
the Meuse River (much less their ultimate objec- 
tive of the supply port of Antwerp ) they stubbornly 
resisted Allied pressure every inch of the way, so 
that by the end of the mondi when the reduction 
of the salient was completed their losses had run 
up to the terrific figure of 220,000 men, half of 
them prisoners. More than 1,400 German tanks 
and assault guns were lost. The weather was very 
bad, with snow, ice, and poor visibility, hampering 
both ground and air activity. Yet, taking every op- 
portunity to get into the air, the air forces played 
an important part. It is reported that on Jan. 22 
alone the Allied air force destroyed or damaged 
more than 4,192 pieces of heavy equipment. 

British Prime Minister Churchill retired to the 
Battle of the Ardennes as the “neatest American 
battle of the war,” pointing out that only one Brit- 
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ish Army Corps (the XXX Corps) was engaged 
and that **all the rest of the 30 or more divisions** 
were United States troops. 

Meanwhile, in northern Alsace the U.S. Seventh 
Army, some of whose divisions had been detached 
for operations against the Ardennes bulge, with- 
drew in the face of enemv attacks, there being, as 
General Marshall reported, ‘‘ground to give.** As a 
result the Germans reocciipied portions of the 
Maginot Line and cleared their West Wall in this 
area. 

In the south Jan. 20 was chosen for the opening 
of an attack by the First French Army, General de 
Tassigny commanding, reinforced by some Ameri- 
can Divisions made available by the then improved 
situation in Belgium. The Germans had been en- 
larging the bridgehead they already held around 
Colmar in southern Alsace and it was to reduce this 
that the French drive was aimed. The American 
XXI Corps made the drive through Colmar. The 
previous gains by the Germans not only were wiped 
out but tne entire bridgehead was cleaned up, so 
that by early February the Allies were in possession 
of a line from Strasbourg to the border of Switzer- 
land. 

In February the Allies opened the great cam- 
paign that started on the Roer River and ended 
on the Elbe when victory came. The first phase of 
this grand operation as planned by General Eisen- 
hower was for the First Canadian Army and the 
Ninth U.S. Army to push their way to the west 
bank of the Rhine River between Neuss and Em- 
merich, opposite the great industrial area of the 
Ruhr. Original plans had been for the whole oper- 
ation to start early in January but the month’s de- 
lay was necessitated by the Ardennes offensive. 
However, as a result of that action the German 
forces facing tliem were greatly weakened. 

The campaign was opened Feb. 8 by the First 
Canadian Army, about 75 percent of which was 
British troops. The attack was preceded by six 
hours of artillery preparation and was provided 
with heavy air support. The drive got under way 
by quickly breaching successive lines of the Sieg- 
fried defenses. However, by the time Cleve had 
been captured and the Reichwald Forest cleared, 
the Germans had begun to recover from the initial 
shock. Paratroop units were brought into use and 
bv their dogged fighting many road centers, in- 
cluding Gocn and Calcar, were held by the Ger- 
mans for some time until, often after fierce hand-to- 
hand fighting, they were driven out by superior 
numbers. The Germans attempted to stabilize a 
line through the Hochwald Forest to Geldem after 
Allied armored forces had broken through to Udem. 
This line could not be held because by this time 
the Ninth U.S. Army’s operations began to have 
its infiiience felt in this area, so that the Germans 
were forced to fall back to the Wesel bridgehead 
with their flank at Xanten and Offenberg. Allied 
pressure was continually maintained so that by the 
night of Mar. 9-10 the German troops were forced 
back across the Rhine. 

The original plan had been for the Ninth U,S. 
Army to start its operations only a few days after 
4hose of the First Canadian Army so as to split the 
German reserves. This threat was forestalled by the 
Germans who on Feb. 9 blew up the Roer dams. 
This, together with the melting snow, turned 
the Roer River, which sometimes is only two feet 
deep in places, into a deep, fast running and dan- 
gerous waterway. For nearly two weeks the River 
maintained a rate of flow of from six to eight miles 
per hour, precluding the possibility of assault boat- 
ing and bridging. During this pei^d the Germans 


moved up one Panzer Grenadier and two Panzer 
divisions to aid in the defense against the Canadian 
Army’s drive. The Third U.S. Army, Just south of 
the Ninth, was attacking to pin down further Ger- 
man reserves, with the result that when the Ninth 
Army was able to cross the river the attack was 
under favorable conditions. 

Even so when the decision was made to move 
the Ninth across the Roer on Feb. 23 the river was 
still 80 yards wide with the current running 3ii to 
5 miles per hour. The crossing was made on a 15- 
mile front, and at the same time the left corps of 
the First U.S. Army, to the south, attacked on a 9- 
mile front. It was tlie function of the First Army 
to protect the right flank and thus facilitate the 
first objective of getting the Ninth and the First 
Canadian Armies to the Ruhr section of the Rhine. 

After the Roer crossing a number of bridgeheads 
were formed and linked up. Bridges were thrown 
across the river under concentrated German ar- 
tillery &e, so that tanks and heavy guns could be 
brought over to support the breakout from the 
bridgehead. Armored and motorized infantry col- 
umns were sent out to the northeast and north. 
So rapid was the movement that a number of cen- 
ters of resistance were by-passed by the advancing 
troops, to be mopped up later. Armored units 
reached tlie Rhine north and south of Dusseldorf 
by Mar. 2. By Mar. 3 the Ninth made contact vnth 
the First Canadian between Gildem and Kevelaer. 
The same day Muchen-Gladbach, Neuss, and Ven- 
lo were taken, and by Mar. 6 Krefeld, Homberg, 
and Rheinberg were free of Germans and the 
Ninth was on the Rhine along its entire front ex- 
cept in the northern sector where the Wesel bridge- 
head held out until Mar. 9. 

Cooperating in these operations the Tactical and 
Strategic Air Forces struck at road and rail targets 
dirou^out all of Germany so as to isolate the bat- 
tlefield. The air effort was hampered by bad weath- 
er, particularly during the period when the Ger- 
mans were forming and holding their bridgehead 
at Wesel. 

In this phase of the ^and operations German 
casualties, according to figures from Allied head- 
quarters, amounted to 52,000 captured and at least 
60,000 killed and wounded, as the result of the 
U.S. Ninth and Canadian First Armies* actions. 
Allied casualties were placed at less than one-fifth 
of the Germans* total. 

While this was going on the 12th Army Group, 
which now consisted of the First and Third U.S. 
Armies, also was active. Like that of the Armies 
to the north, the objective here was to clear all 
German forces west of the Rliine. 

On Mar. 1 the First Army had made several 
crossings of the Erft River, cleared 26 towns and 
villages, and moved to within six and a half miles 
of Cologne. On the same day the Third Army 
cleared Bitburg and 19 other towns, and entered 
Trier the capture of which was completed the next 
day. 

On Mar. 3 the First Army reached the Rhine 
between Dusseldorf and Cologne. Cologne was 
entered on Mar. 5 and the next day it was taken 
by the Third Armored and 104th Infantry Divisions 
of the First U.S. Army. At the same time the 
Fourth Armored Division of the Third Army was 
making a daring and spectacular run to the Rhine. 
This division broke loose from the Kyll River 
bridgehead near Bitburg on Mar. 5, making 16 
miles that day to go through Eifel, 20 miles the 
next day, while on Mar. 7 it broke through to the 
Rhine northwest of Coblenz. 

On Mar. 7 the Ninth Armored Division of fbe 
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First Army reached the Rhine and captured the 
bridge at Remagen intact. The Germans had at- 
tempted to demolish it just as they had the other 
Rhine Bridges, but at the railroad bridge onlv part 
of the demolition charge went off and while the 
bridge was damaged it had not fallen into the 
water. By fast staff woxk and shifting of plans 
quick advantage was taken of the situation. Engi- 
neers said that the **safety factor** was all that was 
holding the bridge up, but it held for five days and 
when it fell few men were lost, while in the mean- 
time four floating bridges had been put across the 
river. 

The bridgehead at Remagen was built up rap- 
idly in spite of heavy German air attacks. Lack of 
adequate transportation hampered the bringing up 
of German reserves, but those that got there stub- 
bornly resisted the expansion of the bridgehead 
which rapidly increased in value to the Allies. 

The grand action that had begun in the north 
with the First Canadian Army and had. step by 
step, expanded by taking in Armies to tne South, 
the Ninth U.S. Army, then the First U.S. Army, 
and the Third U.S. Army, now increased to take in 
the southernmost group— the Sixth Army Group 
composed of the Seventh U.S. Army and the First 
French Army. On Mar. 4 the Seventh Army made 
small gains, the next day clearing Forbach. 

From this point on to Mar. 25 tne Sevendi Army 
engaged successfully in operations to close the area 
to the Rhine thus bringing to a successful conclu- 
sion a series of planned Allied operations all of 
which had the single purpose ot destroying or 
driving out all German forces west of the Amine 
River. The concluding chapter in this phase began 
with the Seventh's attack northeast in the Saar 
pocket on the morning of Mar. 15, which operation 
was coordinated with the Third Army's drive of 
Mar. 13 southeast from Trier and their establish- 
ment of a bridgehead over the Moselle on Mar. 14. 

The Sevenths advance in the Saar was against 
strong, well-prepared opposition over terrain ex- 
tensively mined and booby-trapped. Strong de- 
fenses, including the Maginot Line and rivers ( tlie 
Moder, Sauer, and Lauter on the Army's right and 
the Horn and Sarre on the left), and finally the 
heavy belt of the Siegfried Line, opposed the ad- 
vancing Army. Nevertheless by Mar. 20 the right 
of the Seventh Army had advanced 20 miles and 
had closed the Siegfried Line and on the left had 
breached it, reaching Homburg, Zweibracken and 
Saarbrucken. Armored elements then passed 
throu^ the infantry, advanced to the south of 
Kaisenautem, and contacted elements of the Third 
Army. Pirmasens was occupied on Mar. 22 and all 
organized resistance west of the Rhine ceased on 
Mar. 25. 

Meanwhile, the Third Army made good initial 
advances in its attack southeast from the vicinity 
of Trier. On Mar. 14 a second attack was directed 
across the Moselle River west of Coblenz in a drive 
to the south. A wide and deep bridgehead was 
quickly established by the infantry. Armored units 
then passed through this bridgehead, and by Mar. 
16 had advanced 35 miles, reached Bad Kreuznach 
and seized two bridges intact over the Nahe River. 

Sensitive to the fact that the Third Army's ar- 
mored thrusts to Bad Kreuznach seriously threat- 
ened their rear, the Germans hastily pulled strength 
from the Trier front and tried unsuccessfully to pen- 
etrate the shoulder of the Moselle breakthrough. 
Ihe Allies then shifted armored units from the Sev- 
enth to the Third Army front and on Mar. 18 a 
complete breakthrough was effected in this area so 
that by Mar. 20 the outskirts of Kaiserlautem were 


reached and contact made with armored elements 
of the Moselle attack. The remnants of four divi- 
sions of Germans were surrounded in the pocket 
that resulted. 

Worms was entered on Mar. 21 and Mainz fell 
on Mar. 23. Infantry and Cavalry cleaned up en- 
emy pockets^ of resistance while armored units cut 
German retreat routes and isolated additional Ger- 
man Forces. 

Having reached the Rhine so quickly, the Third 
Army pushed across the river ana by Mar. 23 had 
established a substantial bridgehead in the area 
south of Mainz. 

Through all these operations weather permitted 
maximum air operations and every advantage was 
taken of it. German strong points, gun positions, 
avenues of withdrawal, communications centers, 
and supply installations were effectively attacked. 
As many as 1,000 planes daily were used against 
German columns. 

The Saar, which was thus lost to the Germans, 
had been a source of much of their supply of both 
coal and iron for industrial uses. In addition, this 
major defeat lost to Germany much needed stores 
of equipment and many men. Of the 24 divisions 
used for the defense of the area west of the Rhine 
and south of the Moselle, the Germans lost 132,000 
men as prisoners and suffered an estimated 56,000 
casualties in killed and wounded. American total 
casualties were announced as less than one-eighth 
of the enemy's. 

Gen. Eisenhower's decision to have the Third 
Army cross the Moselle and clean up west of the 
Rhine, instead of crossing the Rhine south of the 
Remagen bridgehead and moving northward to 
join with the First Army Forces, has been charac- 
terized as the second most critical decision in the 
campaign. The Germans expected the other deci- 
sion, with the result that the Saar and the Pdati- 
nate west of the Rhine were promptly cleai 

According to Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith 
Gen. Eisenhower's Chief of Staff, the most 
decision was that to undertake the gigantic double 
envelopment of the Ruhr rather than a single di- 
rect thrust into the Reich north of the Ruhr. This 
Ruhr action, which General Smith described as the 
"largest double envelopment in military history," 
was accomplished with the Ninth Army on the 
North driving to the east and southeast and the 
First Army from the south driving east thence 
northeast. The movement was executed with such 
skill and precision and the operations proceeded 
with such rapidity that the encirclement was com- 
pleted on Apr. 1. 

Preceding this movement the Second British 
Army crossed the Rhine on Mar. 23, the Ninth and 
Third U.S. Armies on Mar. 24 and the Seventh 
U.S. Anny two days later. Naval landing craft of 
the Royal and U.S. Navies, secretly convoyed from 
the coast, partly by water-way and partly over 
roads, assisted the ^ound forces in crossing the 
Rhine. They also helped in the evacuation of cas- 
ualties and performed patrol duties during the 
critical hours of crossing. 

Reporting on this unusual participation of naval 
imits in a military campaign in the heart of Eu-^ 
rope. Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, U.S. Navy, 
stated: 

"The Naval crews assigned to the operation be- 

f an training in England in Oct. 1944 and held their 
nal practice maneuvers on the continent later in 
the v^ter. Considerable ingenuity and improvisa- 
tion were necessary to overcome technical difficul- 
ties, the craft emploved having been constructed 
for salt water use ana not as river craft in the fresh 
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water of the swift moving Rhine. Five LCVP units 
of 24 craft each were formed in England and later 
moved to the Continent and placed under the op- 
erational control of U.S. Army commanders and 
administrative control of Vice Admiral Alan G. 
Kirk, Commander, U.S. Naval Forces France; of 
these, three actually participated in the crossings." 

After completing the encirclement of the Ruhr 
the drive eastward continued at a rapid pace. Ar- 
mored elements swept forward, going around 
strongly defended centers and splitting up and iso- 
lating German units. Behind tnem came infantry 
to clean up remnants and solidify the gains. Most 
of it was moved by its motor transportation and 
some was aided by tank units. The Air elements 
maintained an incessant bombardment of the dis- 
integrating German forces. On Apr. 11 Armored 
units reached the banks of the Elbe River near 
Magdeburg. There was not much opposition, but 
by an understanding with the Russians the Elbe 
was as far as the Allied forces were to go in this 
area. In explaining this agreement, General Brad- 
ley said: '‘Our plan was to meet along this line. It 
is much better to meet with one or the other sta- 
tionary than with both on tlie move. You are less 
apt to have incidents. You have to remember we 
had never worked with the Russians. Methods of 
identification are not what we have among our- 
selves. Besides, our supply lines were long.” 

The significance of the Battle of the Ruhr is 
clearly brought out by Gen. Eisenhower in an Or- 
der of the Day issued on Apr. 20 as follows: 

TO EVERY UmUBER OT THE A l.F. : 

The battle of the Ruhr has ended with complete succesB. 
Pollowing hard upon the final dentruction of the German 
forces west of the Rhine, the 2l8t Army Group thrust 
powerfully across that rirer with the U S. Ninth Army 
under command. Simultaneously, rapid drives across the 
Rhi^e and from tho Remairen bridfrenead by 12th and 6th 
Army Groups provided the southern arm of a great double 
envelopment which completely encircled the entire Ger- 
man Army Group *B’ and two corps of Army Group ‘H,’ 
whose mobility was rendered almost zero by our magnifi- 
cent and tirelesa air forces. Thereafter, in the pocket thus 
created, the 12th Army Group eliminated 21 enemy divi- 
aions, including three Panzer, one Panzer grenadier, and 
three parachute divisions. Over 817,000 pribonera of war 
were captured including 24 generals and one admiral 
Many tanka and more than 750 guns were destroyed or 
taken. Booty ia immense and atill being counted. The 
enemy’s total lossea in killed and wounded will never be 
accurately known. 

The rapidity and determination with which this bril- 
liant action was executed tore asunder the divisions of 
Field Marshal Model, and enabled all Army Groups with- 
out pause to continue their drive eastwards into the heart 
of Germany. 

This victory of Allied arms is a fitting prelude to the 
final battles to crush the ragged remnants of Hitler’s 
armies of the west, now tottering on the threshold of 
defeat. 

So rapid had been the advance all along the line 
that on the day General Eisenhower issued the 
above order (Apr. 20) the First Canadian Army 
was fitting along the south of the Zuider Zee; the 
Second British Army took Delmenhorst, five miles 
west of Bremen; Ninth U.S. Army units bottled up 
an enemy counter-attack in the Brunswick area; 
the First U.S. Army took Leipzig: the Third U.S. 
Army closed up to the Czechoslovakian border; 
and the Seventh U.S. Army and the First French 
Army were driving south to outflank Stuttgart on 
two sides in the Reutlingen area. 

On Apr. 23 the gap between the western Allied 
Forces and the Russians had narrowed so that the 
Ninth Army's forward troops were picking up Rus- 
sian tactical radio trafiBc southeast of Magdeburg. 
On April 27 it was announced that the First Army a 
69th,Infantry Division had linked up with the 58th 
Russian Guards Division of the First Ukrainian 


Army at Torgau on the Elbe River, 28 miles north- 
east of Leipzig. 

General Omar N. Bradley, U.S. Army, com- 
mander of the Twelfth Army Group, issued the 
following Order of the Day: 

SOIiDIBBS or TUB riBST, THIBD, NIKTH. AKD riFTBBNTH 
AICBSIOAN ABMISa: 

At 1640 hours Apr. 26, 1946, in the twenty-ninth 
month of our land war against tho German Government, 
American troops of the 12th Army Group joined forces 
with Soviet elements of Marshal Koniev’s First Ukrainian 
Army Group. 

These Armies have come to you from the ruins of 
Stalingrad and Sevastopol — across the scorched cities of 
the Ukraine. In two years they have smashed 1,400 miles 
through German Armies to drive the enemy from Russia 
and pursue him to the Elbe. 

Their achievements — and they have given immortality 
to a people that would not be conquered — are made more 
meaningful by your own deeds. 

Across 3,600 miles of an ocean supply line, you forced 
a coast the enemy had been years preparing against you. 
Within four months after landing you destroyed whole 
Armies — to take Paris, free France, and give the world 
a symbol of freedom. When the enemy raised a new army 
and threw it into the winter battle of the Ardennes, you 
smashed it and flung its remnants back. Ton have beaten 
and broken down his mighty Siegfried line. You crossed 
the Rhine in your stride, encircleu and reduced the Ruhr. 

While demonstrating new lessons in mobile warfare, 
you have annihilated whole groups of German Armies in 
the West on their own German soil. In ten months you 
have fought your way 700 miles from the beaches. These 
aecompliAments were secured by your courage, your re- 
sourcefulness, and by your comrades who died to achieve 
them. 

You have shared in the liberation of four nations, given 
hope to others, and conquered half of Germany. 

^e people of America, who armed you, have had great 
faith in you. You have justified that faith as you will in 
the battlea that follow 

By the end of April the First Canadian Army 
was mopping np north of Delmenhorst with units 
four miles southeast of Oldenburg; the Second 
British Army had two bridges over the Elbe at 
LaueiAurg and a bridgehead seven miles deep; 
Ninth U.S. Army troops were in contact with the 
Russians at Apollensdorf; First U.S. Army troops 
were in contact with Russian elements near Wit- 
tenberg on the Elbe; Third U.S. Army infantry 
had closed up to the Passau along the left bank of 
the Danube with some units operating south of the 
Isar River: the Seventh U.S. Army had cleared 
Munich while other units captured Dachau; and 
First French Army troops were in possession of 
Friedrichshafen and across the Austrian frontier 
at the eastern end of Lake Constance. 

By May 4 disintegration of German forces had 
reached such a point that Gen. Eisenhower issued 
the following statement: 

The German forces on the Western Front have disinte- 
grated Today what is left of two German Armies sur- 
rendered to a single American division — the 102nd — 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Frank Keating. 

In the north the remaining forces in Northwest Ger- 
manv, Holland, Denmark and the Frisian Islands, in- 
cluding Heligoland, aurrendered to Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery. 

In the south Allied troops from General Devers’ com- 
mand and from Italy have joined up. On the Czecho- 
slovakian border a Panzer division gave up uncondi- 
tionally to Gen. Bradley’s forces. 

Any further losses the Germans incur on this front are 
due to their failure instantly to quit. 

•They know they are beaten. Any further hesitation is 
due either to their own stupidity or that of the German 
Government. 

On land, sea and in the air the Germans are thoroughly 
whipped. Their only recourse ia to surrender. 

The jiext day Gen. Devers, commanding the 
Sixth Army Group, accepted the surrender of Ger- 
man Army Group ”G,'^ the surrender including 
9,500 square miles of territory. On May 6 the 21st 
Army group units began occupational duties; the 
Third Canadian Division occupied the Emden sec- 
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tor, the First Polish Armored went into Wilhelms- 
haven, and the Second British Army occupied 
Cuxhaven with units penetrating north toward 
Denmark. 

On May 7 an Act of Surrender was signed by 
Col. Gen. Gustaf Jodi, Chief of the Wenrmacht 
and Chief of Staff to Grand Adm. Karl Doenitz, 
who had succeeded Hitler as head of the State. The 
surrender papers were signed in Gen. Eisenhower’s 
forward headquarters at Reims, France, and were 
witnessed by Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, Gen. 
Eisenhower’s Chief of Staff; Gen. Ivan Susloparoff, 
head of the Russian Mission to France, and Gen. F. 
Sevez, of France. The terms of the surrender were 
as follows: 

1. We, the undersigned, acting on authority of the Oer* 
man High Command, hereby surrender unconditionally 
to the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force, 
and simultaneously to the Soviet High Command, all 
forces on land, sea, and in the air who are at this date 
under German control 

2. The German High Command will at once issue or- 
ders to all German military, naval, and air authorities 
and to all forces under German control to cease active 
operations at 2301 hours Central European Time on 
Eight May and to remain in the positions occupied at the 
time No ship, vessel, or aircraft is to be scuttled, or any 
damage done to their hull, machinery, or equipment. 

3. The German High Command will at once issue orders 
to the appropriate commanders, and ensure the carrying 
out of any further order issued by the Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Expeditionary Force, and by the Soviet 
High Command. 

4. This Act of Military Surrender is without prejudice 
to, and will be superseded by, any general instrument of 
surrender imposed by, or on behalf of the United Nations 
and applicable to Germany and the German Armed Forces 
as a whole 

5 In the event of the German High Command or any 
of the forces under their control failing to act in accord- 
ance with this Act of Surrender, the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces, and the Soviet High Com- 
mand will take such punitive or other action as they 
deem appropriate. 

Although word leaked out both through German 
and Allied sources, official announcement of the 
surrender was withheld pending further ratification 
by the Russians which was forthcoming the next 
day. 

Allied CTound forces participating in these oper- 
ations included 60 American divisions, comprising 
three aubome, 15 armored, and 42 infantry divi- 
sions. In addition there was a total of 14 British di- 
visions, five Canadians, 11 French, and one Polish 
division. 

U.S. casualties were reported as follows: 

Army — 126,000 killed, 869,334 wounded, 3,996 mill- 
ing, and 6,125 prifsoners, making a total of 506,297. (re- 
port dated Oct. 31, 1945.) 

Navy — 6,416 killed, 594 missing, 3,612 wounded or 
injured, 29 prisoners of war, making a total of 10,650. 
(Report, which includes Atlantic area, dated May 8, 1045.) 

Marine Corps — 32 killed, one wounded (Report, which 
includes Atlantic area, dated May 8, 1945:) 

Coast Guard — 508 dead. (Report, which covers all 
operations against the European enemy, dated May 8, 
1945.) 

Air power played a major and decisive role in 
the entire campaign, both in its strategic opera- 


tions against German industry and homeland and 
in its tactical operations in conjunction with the 
ground troops. A joint statement by the British Air 
Ministry and the U.S. Strategic Air Forces summed 
up the principal accomplishments as follows: 

1. Air superiority was achieved before the iovasion of 
Normandy and maintained throughout the successive 
stares of the Battle of France, the crossing of the Rhine, 
and the Battle of Germany. During the last few weeks a 
large proportion of Germany*! air force waa destroyed 
wholesale on the ground. 

2. The German oil supply waa steadily reduced in a 
12-nionth period despite a vigorous effort by the enemy to 
repair bomb-damaged plants to a point where his over-all 
oil production was only seven and one-half percent of 
what It was in April, 1944, and his petrol production was 
only three and one-half percent. This seriously affected 
his war potential on all fronts — ^land, sea, and air — so 
that at the end, neither hia air force nor his army was 
mobile. 

8. At various stages of the campaign by dropping a 
more concentrated weight of explosives than ever before 
used in warfaie, the heavy bombers paved the way for a 
ground force offensive that later broke through. This was 
the ease at Caen, St. Lo, the Ruhr and the Rhine. 

4. At various stages, the strategic bombers joined the 
tactical air forces in the job of isolating the battlefields. 
So successful was this program that the euemy could 
never move in his reinforcements without the utmost 
delay and confusion. 

On several occasions, this interdiction by all air forces 
was followed by an encirclement of the enemy and he was 
cut to pieces by strafing and bombing of the pockets or 
forced to surrender in large force. This occurred at 
Falaise, along the Seine, along the Loire, and in the Ruhr 

6. The special weapons developed by the enemy, not- 
ably the V-bomb and jet-propelled airplane, were reduced 
in effectiveness by our bombing of component factories, 
experimental stations, launching sites in the case of V-ls, 
and airfields in the case of jet aircraft 

In September a special U.S. Strategic Bombing 
Survey, tlie membership of which was composed 
of civilians, reported to the President on the Euro- 
pean war. Among its conclusions were: 

By the beginning of 1945, before the invasion of the 
homeland itself, Germany was reaching a state of helpless- 
ness Her armament production was falling irretrievably, 
orderliness in effort was disappearing, and total disrup- 
tion and disintegration were well along. Her armies were 
■till in the field. But with the impending coTlapse of the 
supporting economy, the indications are convincing that 
they would have had to cease fighting — any effective 
fighting — within a few months. 

As the air offensive gained in tempo, the Germans were 
unable to prevent the decline and eventual collapse of 
their economy Nevertheless, the recuperative and defen- 
sive powers of Germany were immense; the speed and 
ingenuity with which they rebuilt and maintained essen- 
tial war industriea m operation clearly surpaased Allied 
expectations. 

The achievements of Allied air power were attained 
only with difficulty and great cost in men, material, and 
effort. Its success depended on the courage, fortitude, and 
gallant action of the officers and men of the air crews and 
commands. It depended also on a superiority in leader- 
ship, ability, and basic strength. 

Following is the Order of Battle, European 
Theater of Operations (as of May 7, 1945) as 
given in the final report of the Chief of Staff, Gen. 
of the Army Marshall. (The order of battle of the 
Allies of the U.S. is not shown below Army level, 
except where American forces were under their 
operational control.) 


ORDER OF BATTLE, EUROPEAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS. 


Unit 


Commander 


Location 


Supreme Headquartere Allied Expeditionary Forces. General of the Army, Dwight D. Main Headquarters, Versaillee, 

Eisenbowfr " France. 

Advance Headquarters, Reims, 
France. 

Northern Group of Armies (2l8t Army Group) . . F/M Sir Bernard L. Montgomery. Such tel n, Germany. 

Firat Canadian Army Gen. H. D. G Crerar Holland. 

Second British Army ... .Lt.Gen.Sir Miles C Dempsey ...Germany. 

XVIII Corps (Airborne) . . Maj Gen. M B Ridgway Germany. 

5th Armored Division . Maj. Gen. L.E Oliver Germany. 

7th Armored Division Maj Gen. R. W. Hasbrouck Germany. 

82d Airborne Division Ma][. Gen. J. M. Gavin . . ... Germany. 

8th Infantry Division Maj. Gen. B. E. Moore . . . Germany. 
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Unit 

CSentral Group of Armieo (12th Army Group) 

Ninth Army 

XIII Corps 

86th Iniintry Division 

84th Infantry Division 

102d Infantry Division 

XVI Corps 

20th Infantry Division 

75th Infantry Division 

70th Infantry Division 

06th Infantry Division 

XIX Corps 

2d Armored Division 

8th Armored Division 

80th Infantry Division 

88d Infantry Division 

First Army 

78tb Infantry Division 

VII Corps 

8d Armored Division 

0th Infantry Division 

80th Infantry Division 

104tb Infant^ Division 

VIII Corps 

6th Armored Division 

76th Infantry Division 

87th Infantry Division 

89th Infantry Division 

Third Army 

4tb Infantry Division 

70th Infantry Division 

Ill Corps. 

14th Armored Division 

00th Infantry Division 

V Corps 

Oth Armored Division 

16th Armored Division 

1st Infantry Division 

2d Infantry Division 

07th Infantry Division . ... 

XII Corps 

4th Armored Division . . 

11th Armored Division 

6th Infantry Division 

26th Infantry Division .... 

00th Infantry Division 

XX Corps 

13th Armored Division 

66th Infantry Division 

7l8t Infantry Division 

80th Infantry Division 

Fifteenth Army 

66tb Infantry Division 

100th Infantiy Division 

XXII CorM 

17th Airborne Division 

94th Infantry Division 

XXIII Corps 

28th Infan try Division . . 

Southern Group of Armies (6th Army Group) 

Seventh Army 

12th Armored Division 

63d Infantry Division 

46tb Infantry Division 

100th Infantry Division 

XXI Cor^ 

101st Airborne Division 

36th Infantry Division 

XV Corps 

20th Armored Division 

8d Infantry Division 

42d Infantry Division 

86th Infantry Division 

VI Corps 

10th Armored Division 

44th Infantry Division 

103d Infantry Division 

First French Army 

6HAEF Reserve 

First Allied Airborne Army 

18th Airborne Division . 

US Strateffie Air Forces in Europe • 

Eighth Air Force 

1st Air Division 

2d Air Division 

8d Air Division 

Ninth Air Force . . . . 

IX Bomb Division 

IX Tactical Air Command 

XIX Tactical Air Command 

XXIX Tactical Air Command 

First Tactical Air Force (Prov.) 

XII Tactical Air Command 

1st French Air Command 

IX Troop Carrier Command 


Commander 


Location 


.Gen. Omar N.Bradlov 

.Lt. Gen. William H. Simpson. 
. Mai. Gen. A. C. Gillem. Jr. . . 

. Mai. Gen. Paul W. Baade 

.Ma, Gen. A. R Bolling. . . . 

.Ma) Gen. F. A. Keating 

. Maj. Gen. J. B. Anderson .... 

.Maj. Gen. C. H. Gorhardt 

.Maj.Gen. R.£ Porter 

.Maj. Gen. I. T. Wyche .... 
. Maj. Gen. H. L. Twaddle .... 

.Maj. Gen. R. 8. Mcl^ain 

.Maj Gen. I. D. White 

.Ma Gen. J. M. Devine 

. Maj. Gen. L. S. Hobbs 

.Maj. Gen. R. C. Macon 

. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges. . . . 
. Maj. Gen. £. P. Parker, Jr. . . . 

. Lt. Gen. J. L. Collins 

. Brig. Gen. Doyle O Hickey . . 
.Maj Gen. L. A. Craig . . . . 


. . Maj. Gen. Emil F. Reinhardt . . 

. Maj Gen. Terry Allen 

Maj Gen. Troy H. Middleton . 
. Brig. Gen. George W. Read , Jr 
. Maj. Gen. William R. Schmidt 
. Maj. Gen. Frank L Culin.Jr. 

. . Maj Gen. Thomas D. Finley 
.Gen Georges. Patton, Jr 
. Maj. Gen Harold W. Blakeley 
. Maj Gen A J. Barnett 


Maj Gen James A. Van Fleet . . 

. Maj Gen. Albert C. Smith . . 

Maj. Gen Walter £. Lauer . . 

Maj Gen. Clarence R Huebner 
Maj. Gen. John W. lioonard . . 

. Bri^. Gen. John L. Pierce ... 

Maj Gen. Clift Andrus. . 

Maj. Gen. Walter M. Robertson 
Brig. Gen Milton B. Halsey 
Maj Gen. Stafford Leroy Irwin 
Maj. Gen William M. Hoge 
. Maj. Gen. Holmes E. Dager 
Maj Gen. Albert E. Brown 
Maj Gen Willard 8. Paul . . 
Maj. Gen Herbert L Earnest 
Lt (3en Walton H. Walker 
Maj Gen. John Milliken 
.Maj Gen Stanley E Reinhart 
Maj. Gen. Willard G. Wyman 
. Maj. Gen Horace L. McBride 
. Lt Gen Leonard T. Gerow . 

. Maj Gen Herman F. Kramer 
Maj Gen. Donald A Stroh 
Maj Gen Ernest N. Harmon 
Maj. Gen William M Miley . 

Maj Gen. Harry J. Malony . . 
Maj. Gen. Hugh J. GafTey 
Maj Gen. Norman D Cota 
. Gen. Jacob L. Devers . 

. Lt. Gen. Alexander M Patch . 
.Maj.Gen Roderick R. Allen . . 
MaJ Gen. Louis Hi bbs 
. Maj. Gen. Robert T. Frederick . 
Maj Gen. W. A. Burross 
Maj Gen. Frank W. Milburn 
.Maj Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor 
.Maj Gen John E. Dahlquist 

Lt. Gen. Wade H. Haislip 

. Maj Gen. Orlando Ward . ... 
Maj Gen John W. 0* Daniel. . . 

Maj Gen. Harry J. Collins 

Maj. Gen Harris M Melasky . . . . 
Maj. Gen Edward H. Brooks 
.Maj Gen. William H. H Morris, Jr 
. Maj Gen. William F. Dean 
Maj.Gen Anthony C. McAuhffe 
. Gen. Jean J. de Lattre de Tassigny 


.... Wiesbaden. Germany. 

. . . .Braunschwieg, Germany. 

. . . .Germany. 

. . . .Germany. 

Germany. 

. . . .Germany. 

. . . .Germany. 

Germany. 

. . . .Germany. 

Germany. 

.... Germany. 

Germany. 

Germany. 

. . . .Germany. 

Germany. 

Germany. 

. . .Weimar, Germany. 
....Germany. 

. . . Germany. 

Germany. 

. . . .Germany. 

.... Germany. 

Germany. 

. . . Germany. 

Germany. 

. .Germany. 

Germany. 

. . .Germany. 

Erlangen, Germany. 

. . . Germany. 

Germany. 

Germany. 

Germany. 

. . . .Germany. 

. . . Germany. 

...Germany. 

. Czechoslovakia. 

. .Czechoslovakia. 

. Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovakia. 

. German v. 

Crechosfovakia. 

Austria. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Germany. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

.Austria. 

. Austria 

. Bad Neunahr, Germany. 

. .France. 

. .France. 

Germany. 

. . Germany. 

. . Germany. 

. ..Germany. 

. .Germany 
Heidelberg, Germany. 

. . . Schwabiscngmund, Germany. 
, . . Germany. 

Germany. 

Germany. 

. .Germany. 

Germany. 

. . . Germany. 

. .Austria. 

. . .Germany. 

. .Germany. 

. Germany. 

. . .Germany. 

. . .Austria. 

. . .Germany. 

. . .Austria. 

. .Austria. 

. Austria. 

. . Lindau, Germany. 


. Lt. Gen. Louis H. Brereton Maison LaFitte, France. 

Maj. Qen Elbridge G. Chapman, Jr France 

Gen Carl A. Spaatz . . Reims, France. 

Lt Gen. James H. Doolittle .... . High Wvcombe. Bucks, England. 

. Maj. Gen. Howard McC. Turner England. 

. Maj. Gen. Wm. E. Kepner England. 

Maj Gen. Earle E. Partridge England. 

Lt. Gen, Hoyt S. Vandenberg Wiesbaden, Germany. 

. Maj Gen. S^uel E. Anderson Belgium. 

Maj. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada Germany. 

. Maj. Gen. Otto P. Weyland Germany. 

. Bri^. Gen. Richard E Nugent (Germany. 

. Maj. Gen. Robt. M. Webster HeidelbOTg, Germany. 

Brig. Gen Glenn O. Barcus Darmstadt, Germany. 

. Gen. de Brig. Paul Gerardot Issenheim, France. 

. Maj. Gen. PAuI L. Williams Louvsoienne, France. 


* Szsroited operational control over Fifteenth Air Force shown imder Mediterranean Theater of Operations 
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Occupa^n of Oormany, When Germany fell the 
Allied powers were ready with plans for its occu- 
pation. The Yalta Conference nad decided that 
Germany was to be governed through a Control 
Council on which each of the four powers ^as to 
be represented and each would occupy and govern 
a specified zone. Similar plans were made and car- 
ried out for Austria. 

For months prior to Germany's coll^se the U.S. 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces were perfecting plans 
for the occupation of that part of Germany which 
was assimea to their jurisdiction, which included 
the whole of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Hesse and 
Hesse-Nassau, and the northern portion of Baden, 
and, in addition, a portion of Berlin and the ports 
‘of Bremen and Bremerhaven. On May 11, within 
a few days of the surrender, the U.S. announced 
the organizational plans for its part in the military 
government of Germany. A U.S. group Control 
Council was set up divided into 12 major divisions 
roughly corresponding to the ministries of the Ger- 
man central government. These divisions were: 

(1) Three military divisions — Army (Ground), 
Naval and Air — to deal with the demobilization of 
the German armed forces, and the disarmament of 
Germany. 

(2) The Transport Division to regulate traflSc 
movements, supervise railway, road and inland 
water transportation systems, and, with the Naval 
Division, handle port and coastal operations. 

(3) The Political Division to deal with all 
foreign affairs, handle domestic political matters, 
protect American interests in Germany. 

(4) The Economic Division to deal with such 
problems as food, agriculture and forestry, fuel and 
mining, price control and rationing, public works 
and utilities, internal and foreign trade, industry, 
conversion and liquidation, and requirements and 
allocations. 

( 5 ) The Finance Division to control public fi- 
nance, and deal with financial institutions, foreign 
exchange, currency, and accounts and audits. 

(6) The Reparation, Deliveries and Restitu- 
tion Division to supervise, in the American Zone, 
the execution of these policies as agreed upon in 
the Control Council. 

( 7 ) The Internal Affairs and Communications 
Division to supervise public safety, including con- 
trol of civil police forces, public health and wel- 
fare, post, telephone and telemph, military com- 
munications, civil service ana locd government, 
education and religious affairs. 

(8) The Legal Division to give legal advice 
to the Commander and other divisions to have iur- 
isdiction over prosecution of war criminals, ana to 
exercise proper controls over Allied Military courts, 
German ordinary and military courts, and prisons. 

(9) The Prisoners of War and Displaced Per- 
sons Division. 

(10) The Manpower Division to deal with 
problems of laborr relations and allocations, wages 
and labor policies, housing and labor information. 

When hostilities ended in Europe the United 
States had 3,500,000 men in that theater. By Sept. 
1, this number had been reduced to 2,312,000 and 
by the end of the year to 673,000. During the same 
period the American forces in Europe established 
military government in the U.S. occupied zones of 
Germany and Austria, maintained law and order, 
and made considerable progress in repatriating 
displaced persons, disposing of German prisoners 
of war and in inventorying and safeguarding sur- 

g lus American property and enemy war materials, 
fore than 2,708,000 displaced persons were re- 
turned to their native countries by U.S. Forces. 


In Italy the Allied powers resumed diplomatic 
relations with the Italian Government early in 1945 
so that from that time pohtical matters, which 
formerly came within the scope of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission, have been dealt with by the dip- 
lomatic representatives. By the end of the year 
most of I^y had been transferred from control 
of the Allied Military Government to that of the 
Italian Government. 

Southeast Asia. In the India-Burma theater, the 
Japanese, having been defeated in the 1944 Im- 
hal-Kohima offensive against India, apparently 
ased their 1945 plans largely on holding actions. 
They sought to hold the British in Arakan, in Cen- 
tral Burma they attempted to profit from the nat- 
ural defensive positions by delaying actions, and 
in the northeast their efforts were dievoted to de- 
laying the reopening of the Burma Road. 

Opposing the Japanese were the forces of the 
Southeast Asia Command, which had been set up 
in 1943 to drive the Japanese out of that area and 
to keep China in the war by providing the means 
to get supplies and equipment to her. Adm. Lord 
Louis Mountbatten was Supreme Allied Com- 
mander and at the close of the campaign his Dep- 
uty Supreme Allied Commander was Lt. Gen. R. A. 
Wheeler, U.S. Army. Adm. Sir Arthur J. Power was 
Commander-in-Chief of the East Indies Fleet, and 
Air Marshal Sir Keith R. Park was Allied Air Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The Allied land conibat force, according to Brit- 
ish figures, was composed approximately of 340,- 
000 Indians, 100,000 British, 70 Africans, 65,000 
Chinese, and 10,000 Americans, supported by 47 
American and British air squadrons. Including all 
categories of troops, the U.S. had 166,600 men in 
the India-Burma theater when the Japanese sur- 
rendered. 

Headquarters for the command was at Kandy, 
Ceylon, which was closer to Singapore, an ultimate 
objective of the campaign, than any other available 
base. 

The Allied Land forces were under the com- 
mand of General Sir Oliver Leese and included 
the following three major elements: 

The Northern Combat Area Command includ- 
ing four American-trained Chinese Divisions, the 
British 36th Division, and the U.S. Mars Force of 
two brigades, all under the command of Lt. Gen. 
Daniel I. Sultan, U.S. Army. 

The Fourteenth British Imperial Army, which 
included the IV Corps and the XXXIII Corps, with 
a total of 10 to 12 divisions, under the conunand 
of Lt. Gen. Sir William Joseph Slim. 

The XV Corps with three divisions of Indian 
and African troops, commanded by Lt. Gen. Sir 
Philip Christison. 

One of the major objectives, the opening of a 
road to China was accomplished at the beginning 
of the year. At the Burma-China border. Wanting 
was occupied by Chinese forces on Jan. 20. Two 
days later the road to China was opened. The first 
China-bound convoy left Ledo on Jan. 12 and 
arrived in Kunming Feb. 4. 

At the beginning of the year a British Com- 
mando Brigade landed on the island of Akyab, 
from which the Japanese had withdrawn, and b&- 
gan preparing it as a base for continued operations 
in Central Burma. The Commandos next, on Tan. 
12, made landings at Myebon on ^e mainland 
to cut off the Japanese communications. This was 
followed by landings at Kangaw and then 
islands of Ramree and Cheduba. 

Further amphibious operations were made in 
February by the 25th Indian Division at Ru-Ywa 
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BOAD TO BRITKTINA OPENED— The fint truck convoy of 
rappliet bound for Chinn has arrived at Myltkylna (A) via the 
newly eooatructed Ledo road (broken line) it was announced 
yeetnday. When Japanese are cleared from the Namhkam- 
Wanting area that route will be used to China as well as a cutoff 
itad which will run from Myitkyina through Tenchung. In the 
south, British troops are driving toward Mandalay. 

— AP Wlrephoto. 


and by the 26th Indian Division on Mar. 13 at 
Detpan. 

Early in February it was revealed that the Brit- 
ish East Indies Fleet had struck two blows at the 
Japanese oil supplies at Sumatra, hitting at the 
refineries at Falembang. Included in the vessels 
taking part in these actions were the Indefatigable, 
then the largest, fastest, and most modem of the 
British aircr^t carriers, the Indomitable, nearly as 
mcxlera, and the Illustrious and Victorious, Doth 
23,000 ton carriers, the battleship King George V, 
and the new light cruisers Euryalus, Argonaut, and 
the Black Prince. 

The next great battle was that for Mandalay, 
which was the main base of the Japanese and their 
communications center in Central Burma. 

By the middle of February the Burma front was 
disposed as follows: The Chinese troops in the 
noruieast had reached a point midway between 
Monpii, the junction of the Ledo and Old Burma 
Roads, and Lashio. To the west other Chinese 
troops had captured Molo and were south of the 
Shweli River. Further west and to the north in the 
great bend of the Shweli River, British and Indian 
troops under General Sultan, were across the river 
and established on its south bank. Still further west 
Allied forces were across the long stretch of the Ir- 
rawaddy River in three places — in the Twinnge 
area, at Thabeikkyin, and a large bridgehead in 
the Sin^ area. South of the latter bridgehead the 
Irrawaddy formed the line held by the Japanese 
against the 14th Army's advance, ^^ere the river 
turns west in front of Mandalay, and before Saga- 
ing the Japanese had strong defensive positions 
west and north of the river fine. Seikpyu was the 
furthest point south where 14th Army troops had 
been reported. From here there was a large gap in 
the line, which picked up again in Araiom start- 


ing from Kangaw, near the west fringe of the 
mountain barrier and ran southwest to the Bay of 
Bengal. The Allies already were well established 
on Ramree Island. 

The. 19th Indian Division forced two bridge- 
heads over the Irrawaddy north of Mandalay. 
Meanwhile the IV Corps made a marvelous move- 
ment down the Gagaw Valley over terrain pre- 
viously considered impassable for heavy transpor- 
tation. The 225th Tank Brigade and the 17th In- 
dian Division made a rapid stab at the town of 
Meiktila, capturing it on Mar. 3, and thereby cut- 
ting the rail and road communications southward 
from Mandalay and taking possession of a num- 
ber of usable airfields. Meiktila, 80 miles behind 
Mandalay, was the headquarters of the Japanese 
15th Army. 

This stroke left the Japanese with their south 
routes blocked oflE and the main body of the pow- 
erful 14th Army moving in upon them from the 
north. The Japanese forthwith launched a series 
of counter-attacks on the Meiktila-Thazi area, 
which Gen. Slim's forces successfully withstood. 
The 19th Indian Division, under Gen. Wynford 
Rees led the push into Mandalay. On Mar. 8, Sikh 
detachments fought in the nortlieastem outskirts. 
Fort Dufterin was put under siege. The 2d Divi- 
sion came in from the west. Thus squeezed, Man- 
dalay fell on March 20 after 12 days of heavy fitt- 
ing. The only exit for thfe Japanese was eastwards 
across the Shan Hills into Siam. 

Meanwhile on Mar. 8, Lashio, strategic center 
of communications, had fallen to Chinese First 
Army troops of Gen. Sultan’s command. 

In a special communique Apr. 7, the Southeast 
Asia Command reported that ’’the Japanese 15th 
Army has been decisively defeated and is no longer 
an cflFective force.” The communique noted that 
between Dec. 1, 1944, and Mar. 31, 1945. the 
following casualties had been inflicted: Stoprord’s 
XXXIII Indian Corps, 7,843 counted dead, 225 
prisoners, 151 ^ns; Messerby’s IV Corps, more 
than 9,000 dead, 91 prisoners, 148 guns; a total 
of 17,000 Japanese bodies counted, exclusive of 
wounded and sick, dead carried away and all cas- 
ualties from air strikes. Finally, after noting die 
’’brilliant part” played in these campaigns by Maj. 
Gen. Stratemeyer’s Eastern Air Command, the 
communique concluded with a reminder of the 
“most important part in the over-all strategic pic- 
ture” played by Christison’s XV Corps in Arakan 
and Gen. Sultan’s Northern Combat Area Com- 
mand troops, whose separate drives not only 
cleared valuable area of Burma but tied up large 
Japanese formations which otherwise would have 
been able to join in the main battle against the 
14th Army. 

The seasonable monsoon now became an impor- 
tant consideration in the fight for Rangoon. This 
was estimated to be due about May 15 and when 
it came would seriously impede operations by 
washing away roads asid grounding or blinding 
the imnortant air cooperation, which not only pro- 
vided bombing and strafing but also the supply 
line making most of the operations possible, for 
here air supply had been developed extensively. 

Fighting against time Gen. Sum aggressively 
drove his force south deliberately ignoring his 
fianks. Pyaubwe fell on Apr. 11. Next csme Ye- 
naungyaung. So disrupted were Japanese commu- 
nications that their headquarters (lid not hear of 
the latter defeat for five days. Fengu was reduced 
on May 1. 

Converging columns now approached Rangoon 
from the northeast and the northwest On May 2 
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BritUh Landingi in Burma Set Trap on Bmgoon 
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paratroopers were dropped to clear tho beach- 
heads following which, amphibious landings were 
made on both banks of the Rangoon estuary 20 
miles south of the town. Against this tightening 
trap the J^anese on May 3 withdrew from Ran- 
goon and fled to tlie northeast. 

Gen. Slim*s timing had been very nearly perfect, 
for the monsoon, disregarding forecasts, broke on 
May 1. The troops landed from the sea and pro- 
ceeded through the city of Rangoon and out to the 
north where contact was made with the land at- 
tacking forces a few days later. 

It was estimated that all that was left of the 
28th Japanese Army was about 18,000 men who 
were cut off in the hilly jungle area of Pegy Yomas. 
In July an attempt was made to break out of this 
position by making for the area east of the Sittang 
River. However, the Allied forces were prepared 
for such a move with the result that about two- 
thirds of the Japanese force was killed or captured. 

The recapture of Rangoon meant virtually the 
recapture of Burma. The port and the route to 
China were now completely in Allied hands. 

llie opening of the great pipeline to China, too, 
was a major step in the campaign. In this connec- 
tion the following joint statement was released 
May 6 by Maj. Gen. W. E. R. Covell, U.S. Army, 
Comm. Gen., Services of Supply, India-Burma 


Theater, and Maj. Gen. G. X. Cheves, U.S. Army, 
Comm. Gen., Services of Supply, China Theater 
on the pipeline bringing much-needed gasoline to 
China: 


Gasoline for airfield!, trucki, and RimUar military in* 
stallationg in the China Theater it now beiny traniported 
over the world’s longett pipeline, beginning at Calcutta, 
trarertlng the length of the Brahmaputra V^ley to ARsam. 
crosting the Patkai mountain range into Burma and 
then continuing crrer the hump of the Himalayaa acrota 
the border into China. 


Engineer Petroleum Diatribution Companiea of the 
Service! of Supply, India-Burma Theater, with the help 
of Indian and Chinese labor, are at work on the pipeline 
and completed portiona will materially increase comoined 
tonnage over the Hump and the Stilwell Boad, the route 
which it generally follows. 

The pipeline, which largely dmnded upon the opening 
of a road between China and India, will help the U.S. 


Forces of both India-Burma and China Theaters in their 


mission of siding the Chinese in the mutual struggle 
against the Japanese. 


Between Feb. 1, 1944 and Apr. 30, 1945, the 
Japanese 15th, 28th, and 33d Armies had been 
wiped out. Adm. Mountbatten announced on May 
5 that the Japanese casualties totalled 347,000, 
with 97,000 of these counted corpses. 

The China Theater. In China, where 1945 marked 
the last half of the eighth and the beginning of the 
ninth year of continuous war with the Japanese 
Empire, tlie opening of tlie year saw a continuance 
of the Japanese successful efforts to clear the bases 
of the U. S. Fourteenth Air Force from tlie eastern 
portions of China. Suichwan, American air base 
east of the Japanese corridor from Hankow to 
Canton, was evacuated by the Fourteenth Air 
Force on Jan. 22. Two days later its defenders de- 
stroyed what installations they could and aban- 
doned it to the Japanese. 

On Jan. 29 the air bases at Sincheng and Nam- 
yung, south of Suichwan, also were abandoned by 
American air forces, while evacuation of the base 
at Kanchow followed the next day. 

Kukong, Kwangtung capital, on the Canton- 
Hankow Railway, fell to the Japanese on Jan. 28 
after most bitter fighting. 

By these victories the Japanese cut in two the 
Chinese held area along the coast west of Hong 
Kong, and ran a Japanese path from Swatow north- 
west to Suichwan, slicing up the Chinese held area 
northeast of Hong Kong. 

However, the picture was not all dark for the 
Allies, for the battle for supplies was showing 
definite improvement. In one month 46,000 tons of 
badly neecfed supplies were flown over the Hump. 
This represented more than three times the tonnage 
of Tan., 1944. Also the efforts of Chinese, Britim, 
and American troops and engineers in Burma were 
successful in reopening the overland supply route, 
so that on Jan. 28 the first convoy to Cnina in al- 
most three years arrived at Wanting over the Ledo- 
Burma Road, to which Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek gave the name “Stilwell Road.” 

The increased supplies to China permitted a 
stepping up of the training program and the plans 
for reorganization of the Chinese combat forces. 
On Feb. 9 Chinese Army Headquarters were estab- 
lished in Kunming and General Ho Ying-chin was 
selected as commander in chief of the ground 
forces. Lieutenant General A. C. Wedemeyer, com- 
mander of the United States Forces in China and 
American Chief of Staff to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, pointed out that Kunming, an important 
terminal for supplies from India, had been threat- 
ened by the Japanese and that its defense was im- 
perative. The new disposition of Chinese forces was 
made with that end in view. Appointed to assist 
General Ho in the defense of this vital area were 
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THE BURMA AND ASSAM RAILWAY, THE PIPEUNE, AND THE STILWEU ROAD 


Major General Gilbert X. Cheves, U. S. Army, and 
Major General Claire Chennault, U. S. Army. 

The city of Pingshdc, above Canton, was re- 
captured by Chinese forces on Feb. 14, thus tem- 
porarily breaking the Japanese hold on the Canton- 
Hankow Railway. However, the victory was short- 
lived for die Japanese retook the town four days 
later. 

After continuous fighting the Chinese forces suc- 
ceeded in retiJdng Suichwan and its air base on 
Mar. 11. 

On Mar. 22 the Japanese, from bases at Yen- 
cheng, Chumatien ana Kwangsui on the Peiping- 
Huikow Railway, and Loyang on the Lunghai 
Railway, opened attadcs on Nanyant in Southern 
Honan from four directions. In northern Hupeh 
the Japanese throve toward Laohokow from King- 
man with bitter fighting near Nanchang. Under this 
pressure the Fourteenth Air Force was again forced 
to abandon a base, evacuating Laohokow on Mar. 
26. 

Early in April the Chinese opened a counter- 
offensive in the Honan-Hupeh area. On Apr. II 

J apanese troops at Siangyang, Tzechuns, Laoho- 
;ow, Penghsien, Siuchwan, and Hsichiakou were 
attacked ha concert with attacks by Chinese troops 
operating behind the lines. Next day the Chinese 
broke into ^e dty of Laohokow, street fighting 
continuing all day until evening when the Japanese 
retreated toward Ten^sien. Also on the 12th 
Chinese troops occupied Miaotang, and Tsehoshih. 

In April and May the Japanese conducted a de- 
termine drive in western Hunan toward the dty 
df Chihkiang, a base of the U. S. Fourteenth Air 
Force and the site of a large Chinese Army training 
center. On May 1 two Japanese spearheads were 
within 53 and 60 miles of uie important center and 
Chinese troops were heavily engaged with columns 
coming west from Packing and north from 
Chengpu. On May 2 Chinese lorces under General 


Ho Ying-chin recaptured the village of Wuyang, an 
important point because it straddles the road lad- 
ing northward to the Paoching-Chickiang road and 
guards the entrance to a valley leading to the 
American air base at Chickiang. 

The Japanese had early encircled Wukang, an- 
other important road center. But the Chinese gar- 
rison held out and after a siege of seven days 
Chinese forces on the outside fought throu^ and 
relieved the belea^ered city. By holding despite 
the encirclement, me garrison of Wukang seriously 
hampered Japanese efforts to outflank the main 
Chinese defenses on the Paoching-Chihchiang road. 

On May 10 the Chinese troops counterattacked 
along the entire front in the Hunan Province, driv- 
ing north and northeast in the wake of retreating 
Japanese. Other columns from the Wawutang area 
reached positions close to the important reap town 
of Tungkoir. On May 13 the Chinese ground forces 
recaptured Tungkou, encircling a large body of 
Japanese troops southeast of the town and a smaller 
force north of Tungkou near Shanmen. Farther 
east on the road, Chinese forces, which had cut be- 
hind the Japanese positions in the Tungkou area, 
arrived at the outskirts of Taohuaping, only 40 
kilometers west of the main Japanese base at 
Paoching. 

By the end of the month Jabanese troops in 
western Hunan had been pushed back to 15 to 20 
kilometers west of Paocning. Hsinning was in 
Chinese hands while some Japanese remnants west 
and south of the city were being cleaned up. 

Summarizing the results of the Western Hunan 
Campaign, Major General Kung Chi-kuang an- 
nounceo on June 2 that between Apr. 9 and May 
28 the Chinese inflicted 28,000 casualties on the 
Japanese, took 15,000 Japanese officers and 230,000 
enlisted men prisoners, captured 1,496 rifles, 100 
machine guns, 24 artillery pieces and large quanti- 
ties of supplidi. 
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HOW ARMY AIR FORCES CLEARED CHINA'S SKIES 
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THE XIVth AIR FORCE’S WORK OVER CHINA 


It was later revealed that the American-trained 
and equipped Chinese New Sixth Army, veterans 
of the north Burma campaign, had been moved 
into the Chihchiang area of western Hunan during 
the defense of that air base. Most of the men ana 
animals were flown into the area by the U. S. Air 
Transport Command. 

In the southern Kwangsi province the Chinese 
had been engaged in a determined campaign 
against Nanning, former American air base which 
had been evacuated Nov. 20, 1944. The area was 
strategically important because of its being a termi- 
nal point tor trafiic westward on the West (Yu) 
River from Canton and Hong Kong and also as a 
junction point on the main road connecting French 
Indo-China and Japanese forces in Central China. 

Nanning was entered by Chinese troops on May 
26 and by the next morning was completely in 
Chinese hands with the Japanese withdrawing in 
two columns, one going northeast toward Fix^ang 
and the other southwest toward Suhu. 

Other forces had been engaged in the recapture 
of the coastal port of Foochow, which had fre- 
quently been mentioned as a possible landing spot 
mr American forces. The main attack on this Fukien 
front was launched on the morning of May 10. One 
column broke through Japanese positions north- 
west of the city and entered Foochow city May 11, 
another column taking the airfield south oi the 
city. Street fighting was in progress day and night. 
Within a few days the Japanese received rein- 
forcements from Lienkong and Mamoi, so that on 
the night of May IS the Chinese were forced out of 
the city. Fighting continued on the outskirts of 
Foochow with the Chinese again forcing an entry 
to the city on May 19 and driving the Japanese out. 
The Japanese withdrew to the north pursued by the 
Chinese troops. Meanwhile the Japanese landed 
troops at S^u to relieve the forces retreating from 
Foochow. Tne landing parties were heavily en- 
gaged by Chinese militiamen, but were successful 
in taking Saipu. The town was not held for long, 
however, for the victorious Chinese Army drove 
north from Foochow and retook the port 


Further to the north, on the Chekiang Coast, 
there was another center of activity as the Chinese 
recaptured Pingyang. south of Yungkia on June 13. 
June 18 Chinese forces recaptured Wenchow, 
coastal port which had been occupied by the 
Japanese for nine months. Located at the mouth of 
the Wukiang, Wenchow had been captured by the 
Japanese on three different occasions since the out- 
break of the war. 

June's greatest activity centered in the south 
province of Kwangsi. The principal prize sought 
here was the ancient walled city of Liuchow, former 
Fourteenth Air Force Base, which had fallen to the 
Japanese in November of 1944. Its importance lay 
in its strategic locality which permitted effective 
operation of aircraft against Japanese troop routes 
and supply lines around Canton and Hong Kong. 
It was also an important rail and road center wiui 
rail routes running northeast to Kweilin and to 
H^ngyang, northwest to Kweiyang and soudi 
nearly as far as Laipin. 

Ishan. an outer defense bastion of Liuchow, the 
scene of bitter fighting, was taken by the Chinese 
on June 10, retaken by the Japanese the next day 
only to fall into Chinese possession again on June 
14, the Japanese defenders withdrawing to the 
southeast along the road to Tatang. On June 23 
units of the Chinese forces crossed the Yungkiang 
and captured Tatuchen, 13 kilometers north or 
Liuchow, by which time other Chinese forces were 
fitting in the western suburbs of Liucheng, north 
of Liuchow. Captxire of Liuchow was announced 
on June 30, simultaneously with announcement of 
the reoccupation of Linhai on the China coast. 

Chinese victories continued on through July. On 
the 15th the former American airfield at Kanshien, 
250 miles, north of Hong Kong, was retaken, giving 
the Fourteenth Air Force an advanced base from 
which to cover the China coast. Meanwhile 
Chenghsien in Chekiang province, 117 miles south 
of Shanghai and 59 miles southeast of Hangchow, 
was captured. 

Namyung, also a former air base for the Four- 
teenth Air Force, was taken by the Chinese a few 
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days later. Yangso was recaptured July 24. Kweilin. 
45 miles north, another former American airfield, 
was the target of the next Chinese attack. 

Pinglo, Japanese supply base in south central 
China and long a target for American bombing at- 
tacks. was reoccupied by Chinese troops the end of 
July, while other units were thrown against the 
former U. S. airfield at Lingliang. 370 miles south- 
east of Chungking. 

As the fighting part of the war neared its end the 
Chinese captured the South China port of Geung- 
kong west of Hong Kong and drove on toward 
Canton. 

On Aug. 8 Soviet Russia declared war against 

J apan and the next day launched an attack in neat 
OTce into Manchuria. With tanks in the lead the 
far eastern forces of the Red Army bore into the 
Japanese held territory, gaining 105 miles the sec- 
ond day. In Korea, Russian Marines took the port 
of Rashin while other units landed on Karaiuto, 
the Japanese southern half of the island of Sakhalin. 

Under Marshal Vasilevsky, the Red Army opera- 
tions lasted until Aug. 19, after which resistance 
ceased and Soviet troops were able to take towns 
merely by^marching into them. Port Arthur and 
Dairen were taken oy parachute troops. A Soviet 


the Tenth and the Fourteenth Air Forces. Maj. Gen. 
Claire Chennault. U.S. Army, whose work in China 
dated back to the organization of the American 
Volunteer Group of Flying Tigers” before our 
entry into the War, and was first commander of 
the Fourteenth Air Force when we entered the 
War, asked to be relieved. His request was granted 
and he was transferred back to the United States 
for retirement. 

Also active in the China theater was a group of 
U.S. Naval, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard per- 
sonnel under Rear Admiral Milton E. Miles, U.S. 
Navy, who was commander. Naval Group China, 
and Deputy Director of the Sino-American Co- 
operative Organization. This group directed the 
gathering of meteorological data for use in fore- 
casting weather over the Pacific and also gave arms 
and instruction in combat to more than 25,000 
Chinese guerrilla troops. 

United States Army casualties in Asia, including 
India. Burma, and China, totalled 6,020, of which 
2,303 were killed, 2,437 wounded, 845 missing, 
and 435 taken prisoners. 

The order of battle of United States Forces in 
the China Theater as of Aug. 14, 1945 (from 
General Marshall's report) was: 


Unit Commander LocatMn 

Headquarters, U. S. Forces, China Theater . Lt. Gen A. C. Wedemeyer Chungking, China. 

U.S Army Air Forces, China Theater Lt Gen G. E. Stratemeyer Chungking, China 

Tenth Air Force Ma^ Gen H C. Davidson Liuchow, China. 

Fourteenth Air Force Maj. Gen C. B. Stone, 3d Kunming, China. 


communique of Sept. 10 summed up the campaign 
as follows: 

“In the far East our army and navy from Aug. 9 
to Sept. 9, 1945, inflicted the following losses on 
the enenw in manpower and equipment: 

‘The following were captured: 925 planes, 369 
tanks, thirty-five armored cars. 1,226 field guns in- 
cluding self-propelled, 1,340 mortars, 4,836 ma- 
chine guns, about 300,000 rifles, 133 radio trans- 
mitters, 2,300 trucks, 125 tractors and haulage 
tractors, 17,497 horses, 742 stores of ammunition, 
arms, equipment and provisions. 

“More than 594,000 Japanese officers, and men 
and 148 generals surrendered to our troops, in- 
cluding about 20,000 wounded. The Japanese lost 
in kill^ alone more than 80,000 officers and men. 

“Thus, the total Japanese losses in men, excluding 
crews of sunken Japanese ships, amount to more 
than 674,000 officers and men killed or captured. 

“The ships and troops of the Pacific Fleet in the 
same period sank the following Japanese ships and 
vessels: two destroyers, twenty-eight transports, 
three tankers, five motor launcnes, twelve barges 
and schooners. 

“For the same period the losses of our troops in 
the Far East were 8,219 men killed and 22,264 
wounded.” 

At the time of the Japanese surrender plans had 
been completed for campaigns against Hong Kong 
and Canton to provide the Allies with good port 
facilities for strengthening the supply lines to 
China. The offensive was to have opened Aug. 18, 
but the Japanese announced their acceptance of 
the terms of the Potsdam Declaration on Aug. 14. 

The American Air Forces played a great part in 
the campaigns in China, both the combat planes 
in bombing and strafing the Japanese and tne Air 
Transport Command in bringing supplies and aid- 
ing in the transporting of troops and material, 
when the situation in Burma eased up, the United 
States moved its Tenth Air Force into China and 
made Lieutenant General G. E. Stratemeyer, U.S. 
Army, commanding general of Army Air Forces in 
the China theater, which command included both 


Pacific. In the vast Pacific Theater attention at 
the beginning of the year was centered on the 
campaign in the Philippines, where the forces of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur were weU 
established on the islands of Leyte and Samar and 
where a force of two regiments, landing without op- 
position, was set up on Mindoro. 

On Jan. 9, the Sixth U. S. Army, Gen. Walter 
Krueger commanding, composed of the I and XIV 
Corps, under Maj. Gen. Innis P. Swift and Lt. Gen. 
Oscar W. Griswold, respectively, landed on the 
beaches of Lingayen Gulf on the island of Luzon. 
The Ei^th Army under Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichel- 
berger having taken over the battle on Leyte, the 
Sixth Army had been quickly assembled and had 
sailed through the Mindanao and Sulu Seas and 
up the west coast of Luzon to catch the Japanese 
defenders unprepared and off balance, because of 
diversionary feints made conceitedly by Philippine 
guerrilla forces and by elements of tlie Far Eastern 
Air Force under Gen. G. C. Kenney. 

The Luzon Attack Force totalled more than 850 
ships under the command of Vice Adm. Thomas C. 
Kii^aid, and was divided into the Lingayen Attack 
Force, under Vice Adm. Theodore S. Wilkinson, 
which landed the XIV Corps, and the San Fabian 
Attack Force, under Vice Adm. David E. Barbey, 
which landed the I Corps, a reinforcement gioup 
under Rear Adm. Richard L. Conolly, a fire sup- 
port and bombardment group under Vice Adm. 
Jesse B. Oldendorf, and surface and air covering 
groups under Rear Adm. Russell S. Berkey and 
Rear Adm. C. T. Durgin. 

Immediately the Sixth Army Forces, their beach- 
head established and flank protected, struck out 
for Manila. Meanwhile the XI Corps, under Lt. 
Gen. C. P. Hall, landed near Subic Bay, also taking 
the Japanese by surprise, and moved across the 
neck of land denying them entry to the Bataan 
peninsula. Two days later the 11th Airborne Di- 
vision was landed from ships at Nasugbu south of 
Manila, one regiment moving immediately to 
Gagaytay ridge overlooking Cavite. From the north- 
east the First Cavalry Division approached the 
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STRATEGIC MAP OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


(N. Y. Times) 


outskirts of Manila on Feb. 3. Three days later men 
from the airborne units were at Nichols Field. The 
net tightened; Sixth Army troops beat at the gates 
of Manila from every direction, while the Japanese 
organized a bitter defense for the city, 20,000 naval 
troops converting it into a fortress. After bloody 
house-to-house fighting, with the Japanese de- 
stroying much of the city, organized resistance was 
declared at an end on Feb. 23 and Manila was 
again in American hands. 

While this fighting was in progress, another 
fierce struggle was under way for the possession of 
Corregidor, the key to Manila Harbor. Here the 
Far Eastern Air Force had pounded heavily in 
preparation for the landing, on Feb. 16, of the 
503d Parachute Regiment from the air while the 
34th Infantry Regiment came ashore on the rock 
from assault boats. The battle on Corregidor lasted 
for two weeks until the remaining Japanese, holed 
out in the underground passages, blew themselves 
up. It is estimated that 4,215 Japanese were killed 
in the fighting and an unknown number blown 
up. Of the American force of 3,038, only 136 were 
killed, eight missing, and 531 wounded. These 
operations made possible the opening of Manila Bay. 


During this period forces of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet were busy neutralizing such Japanese in- 
stallations as might have ofFered interference witli 
the operation. The Third Fleet, under Adm. Wil- 
liam F. Halsey, U. S. N., and a fast carrier task 
force imder Vice Adm. John S. McCain, U. S. N., 
launched air attacks against Formosa, the southern 
Nansei Shoto, and upon Luzon itself prior to the 
landings, while on Jan. 9, the day of the landing, 
the Third Fleet fast carrier task force hit Formosa 
air bases, cutting down enemy opposition from 
that point and at me same time sinking 15 Japanese 
ships and damaging 58 others. 

Continuing its work, U. S. Pacific Fleet forces 
struck shipping and other targets along the French 
Indo-China coast on Jan. 11 sinking 41 ships, 
damaging 28, destroying and damaging a total of 
162 airplanes, and smaming docks, oil tanks, and 
refineries in the Camranh Bay and Saigon areas. 
Hong Kong, Canton, Hainan, Amoy, Swatow, and 
other key points subsequently were struck at will 
by the Third Fleet. During this sweep of 3,800 
miles U. S. Fleet vessels suffered no battle damage, 
and no Japanese aircraft was able to get within 20 
miles of the fast carrier task force. 
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7 auxiliaries 

961 OFFICERS 
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FLEET FORCES IN THE PACIFIC 


At the end of February, a force of cruisers and 
destroyers under Rear Adm. R. S. Riggs bombarded 
Puerto Princesa on Palawan, following which ele- 
ments of the 41st Division of the Eighth Army 
made an unopposed landing, taking two airstrips 
which provided control of a considerable area of 
the China sea on the Japanese route to Malaysia 
and Burma. 

Throughout this period the Eleventh Air Force, 
Fleet Air Wing Four, and other elements of the 
North Pacific Force under Vice Adm. Frank Jack 
Fletcher, U. S. N., were beating at Japan's northern 
Kurile Islands with rockets, aerial bombs, and naval 
gunfire. Flights even penetrated the Sea of Okhotsk 
to bomb and strafe garrisons on Araido and along 
Kakumabetsu Bay on Paramushiru's west coast. 

On Feb. 19 the V Amphibious Corps, under 
Maj. Gen. Harry Schmidt, U. S. Marine Corps, 
supported by the Fifth Fleet under Adm. R. A. 
Spruance, stormed the beaches on the little island 
or Iwo Jima, opening one of the toughest and most 
costly of battles up to that time. Possession of this 
island was considered necessary for the prosecution 
of the war because of the great value it would be 
in pushing the B-29 attach against the Japanese 
mainland. Iwo Jima would neutralize the Japanese 
naval and air bases at Chichi Jima and Haha Jima, 
from whence aerial attacks were being launched 
against U. S. B-29 bases in the Marianas. Further- 
more, while not large enough for a main B-29 base, 
it would afford a haven for crippled or battle-weary 
Superfortresses on the return trip from Japan and 


would enable fighter planes to accompany the big 
bombers on the final lap of their voyage. Also it 
put U.S. rocket-firing fighters and medium bombers 
within range of inoiistrial centers in Japan. 

First to go ashore were the 4th and 5th U. S. 
Marine Divisions, under Maj, Gen. Clifton B. Cates 
and Maj. Gen. Keller E. Rockey, respectively. On 
the third day the 3d Marine Division, under Maj. 
Gen. G. B. Erskine, moved into the line. The pre- 
invasion assault by a huge naval force under Rear 
Adm. W. H. P. Blandy, and by aerial bombard- 
ment from land-based aircraft, had destroyed some 
of the island's defenses, coast defense guns, anti- 
aircraft gims, covered artillery emplacements, 
blockhouses, pillboxes, etc. Nevertheless, so well 
fortified had been the island that its defenses inland 
appeared largely intact. Motoyama Airfield No. 1 
was captured Feb. 20, the extinct volcano of Mount 
Suribachi was stormed and taken Feb. 23, and 
Motoyama Airfield No. 2 occupied on the 25th. In 
27 days, from Feb. 19 to Mar. 17, our losses were 
4,189 killed and 15,749 wounded, while according 
to U. S. figures the Japanese lost 21,000 lulled and 
1,259 prisoners. 

On Mar. 14, while the remaining Japanese forces 
in the northern part of the island were still being 
cleaned out, the American flag was officially raised 
over the island and a proclamation issued by Fleet 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, U. S. N., was read, sus- 
pending all powers of government of the Japanese 
Empire on the island. Maj. Gen. Tames E. Cnaney, 
U. S. Army, was appointed Island Commander and 
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Bris. Gen. Ernest M. Moore, commanding general 
of tne VII Filter Command of the Seventh Air 
Force, was assigned as commander of the aircraft 
of all services basdd on Iwo. 

By the end of the war approximately 3,000 
B-29’s had landed on Iwo Jima, without which 
haven many of the big bombers and their valuable 
trained crews would have been lost. 

Simultaneously with the pre-invasion attack on 
Iwo carrier aucraft of the U. S. Fifth Fleet were at- 
tacking Tokyo, giving strategic cover to the opera- 
tions against the island. The attack, highly success- 
ful, was carried on for two days, during which 322 
Japanese aircraft were shot down and 177 de- 
stroyed on the ground, while the U. S. fleet lost 49. 
Vessels were sunk in the harbor, installations at 
airfields destroyed, and the Ota aircraft factory and 
the Musashine Tama and Tachigawa engine plants 
struck. On Feb, 25 a fast carrier task force under 
Vice Adm. Marc A. Mitscher hammered at the 
Tokyo area again, destroying 158 airplanes and 
five small vessels against the loss of nine fighter 
planes. 


On Apr. 1 the great amphibious assault on the 
Japanese island of Okinawa in the Ryukyus opened. 
Planning for this operation was carried on con- 
currently with that for Iwo Jima, the dates being 
so close together. As in the case of Iwo Jima the 
over-all direction was in the hands of Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz, Commander in Chief U. S. 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, with Adm. 
Raymond A. Spruance, commander of the Fifth 
Fleet, as o£Bcer in command, and Adm. R. K. 
Turner, commander of Amphibious Forces Pacific, 
in command of the Joint Expeditionary Force. 

It was the largest amphibious operation up to 
that time in the Pacific, both as to numbers of 
troops and numbers of ships. Altogether there were 
employed about 1,400 vessels, from battleships 
down to small landing craft. These were used 
directly in the capture of Okinawa and do not in- 
clude those of the Fifth Fleet which were keeping 
other Japanese under attack to prevent interference 
with the operations. 

The landing force was the newly organized Tenth 
U. S. Army under command of Lt. Gen. Simon 



THE RISE AND FALL OF JAPAN'S EMPIRE OF CONQUEST (N. Y. Times) 


Meanwhile, in the Philippines General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces continued to take territory from 
the Japanese. Troops of the 41st Division landed 
on Mindanao on Mar. 10 and took the city of 
Zamboanga, starting a struggle that lasted for many 
weeks. Also during March troops were landed on 
Panay, Cebu, and Nej^os, while on Luzon, al- 
though the central portion was securely in U. S. 
hands, heavy fighting continued in the mountain 
ranges between Baguio and Balete Pass. 

A British task force under Vice Adm. Sir Bernard 
Rawlings, with aircraft carriers commanded by 
Rear Adm. Sir Philip Vian, made a strike, late in 
March, against the Sakashima Islands in the Nansei 
Archipelago which stretches some 600 miles be- 
tween Formosa and Japan. These Islands are about 
200 miles south of me Okinawa fnoup which had 
been the target of repeated attacks by the U, S. 
Fleet a week earlier. 

On the 19th and 20th of March Adm. Mitscher's 
fleet struck the Japanese Fleet at its home bases in 
the Inland Sea with dire results. More than 475 
Japanese airplanes were destroyed, six freighters 
sunk, and damage inflicted on one or two battle- 
ships, two of three aircraft carriers, two light car- 
riers, two escort carriers, one heavy cruiser, one 
light cruiser, four destroyers, one submarine, one 
destroyer escort, and seven freighters. In addition a 
large number of installations including hangars, 
shops, arsenals, and oil storage facilities were de- 
stroyed. 


Bolivar Buckner, Jr., U. S. Army, and composed of 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps personnel. Main 
components of the Tenth Army were the XXIV 
Army Corps and the III Amphibious Marine Corps, 
which included the 7th, 27th, 77th, and 99th In- 
fantry Divisions of the Army, and the 1st, 2d, and 
6th Marine Divisions, with strong air forces at- 
tached. Altogether the Tenth Army approximated 
200,000 fighting men. 

Beginning Mar. 19 and continuing until the 23d, 
the Fifth Fleet, with a fast carrier force, covered 
other bases in tne Ryukyu Islands, Kyushu, and the 
Inland Sea, hitting at Japanese naval and air bases 
from which they might oppose the Okinawa opera- 
tions. Next a methodiem naval shelling and air 
bombardment of Okinawa was undertaken to 
“soften it up” for the landing. On the 26th of 
March the 77th Division was put ashore on Kerama 
Retto, 20 miles west of the southern end of Oki- 
nawa. A defending force of about 900 Japanese was 
uickly overcome and squadrons of Marine Corps 
ghter planes were brought to air fields on the 
island from whence they could cover the Okinawa 
landing. The Kerama Retto also served as a naval 
anchorage. On Mar. 30 units of the 77th Division 
took Keise Shima where the 420th Field Artillery 
Group, equipped with 155-mm guns, was em- 
placed to support the invasion. 

At 8:30 A.M. Apr. 1 the troops went ashore in 
the bay on the west side of the island just north of 
Naha, the principal city. They landed abreast along 
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an eight-mile stretch of beach with the Marine 
Corps to the north and the Army to the south. There 
was little Initial resistance so that by noon both the 
Kadena and Yontan airfields had been taken. By the 
end of the day about 50,000 troops had landed, 
with large amounts of artillery and tanks. 

The Japanese commander, Lt. Gen. Ushijima, 
with a combat force of about 70,000 men at his 
disposal, and more than 500 artillery ^ns of 
75-mm or greater in caliber, wisely decided not 
to give major resistance to the landings, but to 
concentrate most of his effective force in the south- 
ern portion of the island, in such a position that 
there would be no suitable shores for landings be- 
hind them. The island was superbly fortified, with 
gun emplacements and with caves connected by 
intercommunicating tunnels. Heavy guns were shot 
from the mouths or the caves and then withdrawn. 
The eflPectiveness of tlieir fire indicated that the de- 
fending troops were well trained and seasoned. 

After landing, the Marine Corps turned north 
and the Army corps south. The large north end of 
the island, not being so strongly held, was rapidly 
cleaned up bv the Marines. This phase or the 
campaign while swift (it was completed by Apr. 
21) was marked by long, fast marches over rodky 
mountains, and difficult fighting against the Japa- 
nese entrenched in the mountain range of the 
Motobu peninsula. 

On May 1 the 1st Marine Division was moved 
into the line in the south, where fighting had been 
at a high pitch and progress very slow against 
formidable Japanese strongholds. Early in May the 
Japanese launched a determined counterattack 
accompanied by two amphibious attacks of about 
2,000 men each on the flanks of the American line. 
Meanwhile Gen. Buckner shifted the divisions in 
his line so that when the Japanese struck they 
found two fresh divisions ( the 1st Marine and 96tn 
Infantry) facing them. The counterattack failed, 
the amphibious forces being met by amphibious 
tanks and naval fire, those reaching the shore being 
killed, while massed artillery ana tanks inflicted 
severe casualties on the Japanese 24th Division and 
44th Independent Mixed Brigade. The United 
States forces reported losses of about 2,000 men. 

Following this battle the 6th Marine Division 
was brought south and put into tlie line. Four 
Divisions now faced the remaining elements of the 
Japanese 32d Army along the six mile Shuri front. 
On May 13 the 96th Infantry Division took the 
crest of Conical Hill and opened a patli to the 
south to outflank Shuri. Through this corridor Gen. 
Buckner sent the 7th Infantry Division, which 
romptly overran Yonabaru. A movement west be- 
ind Shuri and Naha would have trapped the 
Shuri defenders, but just at this time a terrific wind 
and rain storm blew up, churning die earth into a 
sea of mud and bogging down all heavy equip- 
ment and transportation, so that it took the utmost 
efiPorts of the engineers to keep even the most vital 
traffic moving. Supplies were brought in by sea 
and by air drop because of the condition of the 
ground. Taking advantage of this situation, the 
Japanese, having failed in a counter attack against 
the west of the line, withdrew from the untenable 
Shuri position. 

The weather improved in June, permitting 
armored vehicles to move so that the attack was 
renewed all along the line. Caves were reduced 
with flame-throwing tanks and dynamite squads. 
On June 19 elements of the Marine Corps reached 
the southern coast of the island while the 7th In- 
fantry Division captured the command post of the 
Japanese 32d Army. On June 22 the Island was de- 
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dared secured, aldiough small groups of Japanese 
continued to fight for some time. 

Gen. Buckner did not live to see the ultimate 
victory, for on June 18, while forward with the 
assault infantry, he was killed by artillery fire. Maj. 
Gen. Roy S. Geiger, U.S.M.C., took over command 
of the ground forces on the island until the arrival 
of Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, U. S. Army, who as- 
sumed command of the Tenth Army and the 
Ryukyu Forces on Tune 23. 

While the ground fighting had been in progress 
the supporting naval forces were tlie targets of de- 
termined attacks from Japanese suicide boats and 
particularly Kamikaze planes. Between the first 
Japanese air attack on Mar. 24 and the conclusion 
of organized resistance on the Island, 223 naval 
vessels of all types had been hit by air attack, most 
of them by the Kamikazes. In the list of vessels 
damaged Inere were ten battleships, eight aircraft 
carriers, two light aircraft carriers, three escort 
carriers, three heavy cruisers, two light cruisers, and 
67 destroyers. A total of 30 vessels were sunk, the 
largest in the regular combatant classes being 12 
destroyers. Hardest hit were the destroyers and 
small vessels stationed in a picket line far enough 
out to give the main body of heavy ships warning 
of the approach of Japanese planes. While they 
suffered heavy losses, tnese picket boats undoubt- 
edly lessened the severity of the attacks upon the 
other vessels. 

The Japanese lost 3,836 airplanes shot down dur- 
ing the campaign and 800 destroyed on the ground. 

According to United States figures the Japanese 
lost 107,539 killed and 7,401 taken prisoners. Of 
the U.S. Army troops engaged 4,549 were killed, 
18,010 wounded, and 95 missing. The Marines lost 
2,734 killed, 13,388 wounded, and 143 missing. 
Losses at sea because of air attacks, mines, tor- 
pedoes, etc., totalled 4,907 killed and missing and 
4,824 wounded. In addition to these battle casual- 
ties the Army suffered 21,592 non-battle casualties 
and the Marine Corps 10,881. These non-battle 
casualties include injuries, combat fatigue, etc. 

Meanwhile, the surrender of Germany on May 
8 had freed for possible deployment to the Pacific 
Theater a total of about 4,500,000 Allied soldiers. 
How many of these would be sent against her 
Japan had no way of knowing. 

The operation of tlie very heavy bombers (B-29 
Superfortresses) against Japan was steadily grow- 
ing. On Mar. 10 a campaign of heavy incendiary 
bombing was started. On May 31 the War Depart- 
ment announced a list of 43 specific war industry 
factories in Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaxa, and Kobe whicn 
had been attacked. In addition hundreds of small 
plants had been hit, dockyards shattered and 
transportation centers bombed. Between Mar. 1 
and May 30 B-29*s had dropped approximately 
58,000 tons of bombs on Japanese targets. An 
estimate based on analysis of photo^aphs indicates 
the following urban areas destroyed: 


Tokyo 61.3 iqumre miln 

Nafcoya 11.3 iquare miles 

Kobe 3 0 square miles 

Osaka 8.1 square miles 


In the latter part of May and early June opera- 
tions were conducted against Borneo to deny the 
Japanese access to their conquered territories in 
the Netherlands East Indies. A Borneo attack force, 
composed of Australian and American vessels, un- 
der command of Vice Adm. D. E. Barbey, U.S.N., 
conducted the operations, with the 9th Australian 
Division providing the landing force. Landings 
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were made on the island of Tarakan and at Brunei 
Bay in northwest Borneo. On Borneo the Australians 
proceeded south to the oilfields at Seria and Miri. 
Air and naval facilities were provided at Brunei 
Bay giving the Allies even greater coverage of the 
Asiatic coast from Singapore to Shanghai. 

In the Philippines, the forces of General Mac- 
Arthur had been steadily driving the Japanese into 
comers. On Luzon the 37th Division had gone 
north from Balete Pass into the Cagavan Valley. 
On June 21 Aparri was taken by guerrilla forces as- 
sisted by Sixth Army Rangers. Two days later 
the 11th Airborne Division dropped a force south 
of Aparri, which, within three days, had joined the 
forward elements of the 37th Division. On June 28 
General MacArthur announced that all Luzon had 
been liberated. 

Meeting at Potsdam, representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, and China on July 26 
issued an ultimatum calling upon Japan ror un- 
conditional surrender, failing in which, they said 
she would face “utter destruction." 

As if in fulfillment of this threat the first atomic 
bomb to be used in combat was dropped on the 
city of Hiroshima on Aug. 6. Sixty percent of the 
city was destroyed. On Aug. 8 the Soviet Union 
declared war on Japan and moved across the border 
into Manchuria. On Aug. 9 the second atomic bomb 
was loosed on Nagasaki. The next day the Japanese 
Government announced it would accept uie Pots- 
dam terms providing that they would not be con- 
strued to “comprise any demand which prejudices 
the prerogatives of His Majesty as a Sovereign 
Ruler." This was what the Allies had hoped for, tor 


through the Emperor they believed they could con- 
trol and disarm the large bodies of Japanese troops 
on the Asiatic mainland and outlying islands. They 
replied, therefore, that “from the moment of sur- 
render the authority of the Emperor and the Japa- 
nese Government to rule the state shall be subject 
to the Supreme Allied Commander who shall take 
such steps as he deems proper to effectuate the 
surrender terms." On Aug. 14 the Japanese an- 
nounced acceptance of the Potsdam Declaration 
in an Imperial Rescript, in which it was stated that 
“the enemy has begun to employ a new and most 
cruel bomb, the power of which to do damage is 
indeed incalculable, taking the toll of many in- 
nocent lives. Should we continue to fight, it would 
not only result in an ultimate collapse and oblitera- 
tion of the Japanese Nation, but also it would lead 
to the total extinction of human civilization." 

General Douglas MacArthur, U.S. Army, was ap- 
pointed Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
and conducted the arrangements for the formal 
surrender ceremonies which were held on board 
the United States Battleship Missouri in Tokyo 
harbor Sept. 2. In accordance with the terms tne 
Emperor of Japan issued a proclamation instructing 
his subjects to cease hostilities, lay down their arms, 
and carry out the provisions of the surrender docu- 
ment. In obedience to these instructions bodies of 
Japanese troops in China. Formosa, Manchuria, and 
many islands in the Pacific ceased fighting and sub- 
mitted to the directions of Allied Commanders. 

The Order of Battle for U. S. Army Forces in 
the Pacific, as of August 14, as given in the report 
of General of the Army Marshtul follows: 


Unit 


Commander 


Location 


General Headquarters, XJ. S. Army Forces General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 

in the Pacific. 

Sixth Arnw .Gen Walter Krueger ... 

40th Infantry Division Bri^ Gen. D J Myers 

11th Airborne Division Mai Gen J. M Swing 

I Corps Maj Gen. I P Swift 

26th Infantry Division Mai Gen. C. L . Mullins 

83d Infantry DiviMon ... .Maj.Gon. P. W Clarkson 

4 Ist Infantry Division Maj Gen. J. A Doe 

IX Corps ... . Maj. Gen. C. W. Ryder 

77th Infantry Division Maj . Gen. A. D Bruce 

81 St Infantry Division Maj Gen. P. J. Mueller 

XI Corps Lt Gen. C. P. Hall 

43d Infantry Division Maj. Gen. L F Wing 

Americal Infantry Division Ma^ . Gen. W . H . Arnold 

1st Cavalry Division Maj . Gen. W. C Chase 

Eighth Army Lt. Gen R. L Eichelberger 

03d Infantry Division Maj.Gen. H. H Johnson 

06th Infantry Division Maj. Gen. James L. Bradley 


X Corps 

24th Infantry Division 

31st Infantry Division 

XIV Corps 

6th Infantry Division 

32d Infantry Division 

37th Infantry Division 

38th Infantry Division 

Tenth Army 

XXIV Corps 

7th Infantry Division 

27th Infantry Division 

U. S. Army Forces, Middle Pacific . 

08th Infantry Division . . . 

U. 8. Armv Forces, Western Pacific 

Far East Air Forces 

Fifth Air Force 

Seventh Air Force 

Thirteenth Air Force 


. Mai. Gen. F. C. Sibert 

. Mai. Gen R. B. Woodruff 

Maj Gen C. A Martin 

. Lt Gen O. W. Griswold 

.Mai. Gen. C. E Hurdis 

.Maj Gen,W H Gill 

. Maj Gen. R. S. Beiphtler 

. Maj. Gen. F. A. Irving 

. Gen J W. Btilwell 

.Lt. Gen J.R. Hodge 

.Maj.Gen A. V. Arnold 

. Maj. Gen. G. W. Griner, Jr 

. Lt. Gen. R. C. Richardson, Jr 

.Maj. Gen. A. M. Harper 

. Lt. Gen. W. D Styer 

.Gen G. C Kenney 

. Lt Gen E C. Whitehead 

. Brig. Gen. T. D. White 

. Maj. Gen. P. B. Wurtsmith 


Manila, Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

.Panay, Philippine Inlands. 

. Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

. Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

.Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

. Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

. Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

.Leyte, Philippine Islands. 

. Cebu, Philippine Islands. 

Leyte, Philippine Islands. 

. Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

.Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

.Cebu, Philippine Islands. 

. Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

.Leyte, Philippine Islands. 

.Morotai Island, New Guinea, and Philip- 
pine Islands. 

.Okinawa, Rvukyus Islands, and Min- 
danao, Philippine Islands. 

.Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

. Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

Mindanao, Philippine Islands. 

. Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

. Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

.Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

.Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

. Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands. 

.Okinawa. Ryukyus Islands. 

.Okinawa, Ryukvus Islands. 

. le Shima and Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands. 
.Oahu, Hawaiian Islands. 

. Oahu, Hawaiian Islands. 

. Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

.Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands. 

Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands. 

.Saipan, Marianas Islands. 

Leyte, Philippine Islands. 


ORDER OF BATTLE U. 8. ARMY STRATEGIC AIR FORCES (AS OF 14 AUGUST 1946) 


Headquarters, U. S. Army Strategic Air Forces, Guam, Marianas Islands: 

Commanding General 

Deputy Commander 

Chief of Staff 

Eighth Air Force, Okinawa, Ryukyus Islands: 

Commanding General 

Twentieth Air Force, Guam, Marianas Islands: 

Commanding General 


Gen CarlSpaats. 

, Lt. Gen. B. McK. Giles. 

. Maj. Gen. C. E. LeMay. 

. Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle. 

Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining. 
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Occupation of Japan. From headquarters in Tokyo, 
General MacArthur set about the task of fulfilling 
the assignment given to him — to establish a peace- 
ful and responsible government, preferably demo- 
cratic, in Japan and to see to it that she will not 
again be a threat to the United States or to the 
peace of the world. 

His task apparently was simplified by the co- 
operation of me Emperor and the people of Japan, 
many of whom seemed to welcome him and the 
regime he represented. One of his first moves was 
to order the closing of her foreign ministry and her 
embassies and consulates in other countries. 

The Eighth Army, under Lt. Gen. Eichelberger, 
with added units including those from the Marine 
Corps, occupied the principal points of the Japa- 
nese main islands, while naval detachments and 
vessels took control of the harbors. In effecting the 
military occupation there was no opposition and no 
disorder. 

The U. S forces were required to destroy Japa- 
nese fortifications, to maintain law and order, and 
to dispose of gieat quantities of Japanese property 
in the home islands, some of which must be de- 
stroyed, some salvaged, and some shipped to the 
United States and her Allies. 

On September 1 the Joint Chiefs of Staff in- 
structed General MacArthur to bring to trial, before 
appropriate military tribunals, such Japanese war 
criminals “as have been or may be apprehended." 
Under this directive the military forces began 
rounding up Jaiianese leaders whom they believed 
guilty of bringing on the war or of condoning 
atrocities, and arranged for tlieir trial. 

LeRoy Whitj^an. 

YACHTING. Some of the salt of sailing experience 
was lemovcd from the log of yacht racing last 
summer when a 17-year-old skipper from San 
Diego carried olF top honors in the world Star 
Class championsliips, the most colorful event in 
the sport last year. Competing against the best 
skippers in his class. Malm Burnham, tow-headed 
high school boy, amassed 87 points in the series 
held off Stamford, Conn., to defeat James Cowie 
of the Pacific Coast fleet by a margin of only two 
points. Young Burnham clinched the title with a 
victopy ill the final race. 

Other leading Star Class sailors during the year 
were Adrian Iselin 2d of Southern Long Island 
Sound, who won Atlantic Coast laurels with his 
Ace, and Horace Havemeyer, who took the Corry 
Trophy with the Gull. George R. Barnes of Ska- 
neateles, N.Y., was national ruler of the Lightning 
Class, Joseph Bartlett of Mai gate City, N J , was 
best of the Compt skippers and F. R. Ford led the 
Atlantic's. 

Chainpiofts of the Long Island Sound Y.R.A. 
were as follows: International, Cornelius Shields 
(Aileen); Class S, W. S. Chesley, Jr. (Auley); At- 
lantic, G. R. Hmman (Sagola); Star, W. P. O’Gor- 
man (Wahini); Victory, R. W. Fraser (Black 
Tack); Handicap, Division V, S E. Kay (Val- 
kyrie); Handicap, Division VI, C. W. Reynolds 
(Decibel); Handicap, Division VII, C. J. Bien- 
stock (Patricia); One-Ten, H G. Herbert (Hur- 
ricane); Comet, W. E. Baltz (Blue Peter). 

Larchmont Race Week, always among the lead- 
ing attractions on the Sound, drew big fleets as 
did the majority of other regattas on 1945’s log. 
A number of distance races came back in the wake 
of peace, the biggest of the season being the River- 
side Yacht Club’s overnight run around Stratford 
Shoal, with a record fleet of 69 going to tlie start- 
ing line for the 50-mile thrash. The Commodore 


Pierce Trophy, major prize for the event, was 
won by E. L. Raymonas ketch, Chanteyman, as 
20 of the craft finished. 

Competition for big craft returned to England 
when fifteen yachts ranging from three to forty- 
two tons sailed in the first test held off Cowes 
since 1939. C. E. Donne’s Content captured first 
place in the event. The most coveteef trophy of 
Bahamas racing, the King George V Cup, was won 
by the veteran Oswald Mosley, who sailed his fa- 
mous Pirate Class Corsair to triumph in the Royal 
Nassau Sailing Club series. 

Thomas V. Haney. 

YAP. An island cluster in the western Caroline ctoud 
of the Japanese Pacific Islands (q.v. ); surrendered 
by Japan to Allied armed forces in 1945. It com- 
prises three main islands within a lagoon formed 
by an outer band of islets. Area, 83 square miles. 
Population (1938), 6,939 (5,811 natives, 1,119 
Japanese, and 9 others). 

YUGOSLAVIA. A Balkan republic (proclaimed Nov. 
29, 1945, and recognized by Great Britain and the 
United States on Dec. 22, 1945), formerly a king- 
dom. Area; 95,753 square miles. Population (Jan. 
1, 1941, estimate): 15,920,000 (13,934,000 at the 
1931 census). Chief cities (with 1931 census 
figures): Belgrade (capital) 266,849, Zagreb 185,- 
581, Subotica 100,058, Ljubljana 79,056, Sarajevo 
78,173, Skoplje 64,737, Novi Sad 63,985. 

Religion and Education. According to the 1931 
census, members of the Serbian Orthodox Church 
comprised 48.7 percent of the total population, 
Roman Catholics 37.45, Moslems 112, Protestants 
1.66, Jews 0.49, and Greek Catholics 0.32 percent. 
Education (1938-^9): 1,474,224 students in ele- 
mentary schools, 177,034 students in secondary 
schools, and 16,969 students in the universities. 

Production. Agriculture, in normal times, was the 
occupation of 80 percent of the people, and about 
80 percent of the cultivated area was devoted to 
cereals. (For statistics of production see Year Book 
for 1943, page 754). Minerals produced include 
coal, iron, copper, gold, lead, chrome, antimony, 
and cement. There were 3,054 industrial enterprises 
in 1938 and their employees numbered about 400,- 
000 in 1940. Leading industries included timber, 
textiles, milling, tanning, cement, leather goods, 
chemicals, steel, brewing, and sugar refining. 

Foreign Trade. The value of merchandise imports 
in 1940 was 6,019,000,000 dinars; exports, 6,680,- 

400.000 dinars. For distribution and character of 
1939 trade, see Year Book for 1940, 

Finance. Budget expenditure authorized for the 
1940-41 fiscal year (ended March 31) was 14,- 

708.200.000 dinars, as against actual expenditures 
of 12,327,900,000 dinars in 1939-40. Public debt 
on Mar. 31, 1939, 24,620,000,000 dinars (internal, 
12,620,000,000; external, 12,000,000,000). On Mar. 
31, 1941, currency in circulation totaled 15,281 
million dinars. The average exchange rate of the 
dinar was $0.0227 in 1939, $0.0225 in 1940. 

Transportation. There were 6,591 miles of railway 
in 1939 ( 6,000 miles operated by the state ) . High- 
ways extended 26,534 miles. The Danube and other 
rivers are important traffic arteries. 

Government. The Constitution of Sept. 3, 1931. 
proclaimed Yugoslavia a hereditary, constitutional 
monarchy. It vested executive power in the King, 
acting through a Minis^ appointed by him and 
not responsible to Parliament. Legislative power 
was shared by the King and Parliament. There was 
a Senate of 84 members, half elected and half ap- 
pointed by the Crown for terms of six years. Toe 
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Lower Chamber (Skupshtina) of 371 elective mem- 
bers was dissolved Aug. 26, 1939, and new elections 
were held in November 1945. The Constituent 
Assembly meeting in Belgrade on Nov. 29, 1945, 
proclaimed Yugoslavia a republic. Premier: Marshal 
Josip Broz (Tito). 

Events, 1945. Yugoslavia commenced 1945 with 
the Partisans in control of a strong military force, 
a vigorous de facto government at Belgrade, de- 
termined leadership, and the support of the Allies. 
Towards the end of the year the de facto govern- 
ment succeeded in carrying out national elections, 
whereby it constituted itseB the legal government, 
which then proclaimed Yugoslavia a democracy 
and denounced the claims of King Peter and the 
House of Karageorgevich. At the end of 1944 an 
agreement had been reached by which Tito's 
Partisan regime ’and the King's government headed 
by Subasicn would cooperate, with a Regency to 
act for the King. The King continued to act under 
the advice of influential Yugoslav circles outside the 
country who were hostile to the Partisan regime 
and also of certain British interests who were 
concerned with preserving the monarchy in Yugo- 
slavia, and in January insisted that he himself ap- 
oint the Regents, or, alternatively, that a com- 
ined Tito-Subasich government hold the powers 
of the Regency. Prime Minister Churchill publicly 
admonished Peter not to delay the march of 
events, and Peter's obduracy was welcomed by 
the Partisans themselves on the ground that it 
damaged his cause. On January 29 Peter reap- 
pointed Subasich Prime Minister, though he had 
declared two days before that he had no confidence 
in him, but the Regency remained unsettled, Tito 
flatly rejecting Peter's candidates. 

On February 4 and 5 the Partisan government 
in Belgrade issued a series of decrees which made 
it clear they intended to proceed with the legal 
and constitutional reorganization of Yugoslavia 
without reference to the state of their relations with 
the Govemment-in-exile. These decrees provided 
for the establishment of a National Supreme Court 
and the oflBce of Attorney-General, but also, and 
more significantly, abrogated all laws and decrees 
which conflicted with those of the National Libera- 
tion Provisional Government. Negotiations for the 
implementation of the Tito-Subasich agreement 
of November 2, 1944, continued despite the King's 
obduracy, and on March 5 Regents acceptable to 
Tito were sworn in. On the following day both 
Dr. Subasich offered his resimation to the Regency 
Council and Tito offered the resignation of the 
National Committee of Liberation to the presidium 
of the Antifascist Council of National Liberation 
of Yugoslavia (AVNOJ). On March 7 the Provi- 
sional Government of Democratic Federative 
Yugoslavia, composed of members of the former 
Subasich Cabinet and of officials of the Partisan 
regime, was inaugurated in Belgrade. Tito became 
Prime Minister and Subasich Foreign Minister. 
Milan Grol, leader of the Democratic Party of 
Serbia, who had been rejected by Tito as Regent, 
was named one of two deputy Prime Ministers, 
and Yuray Shutey, previously considered to be 
personally and politically unacceptable to the 
Partisans, was made Minister without Portfolio. 
About two-thirds of the government of 20 was 
composed of non-Communists, but the important 
posts of Prime Minister and Minister of War were 
held by Tito, and the Communist leader Edvard 
Kardely held the posts of Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister for the Constituent Assembly. In a 
speech to the nation Tito declared that the Provi- 
sional Government would remain in ofQce until the 


completion of the duties of a constituent assembly, 
whi(m would be elected by universal suffrage and 
secret ballot. It was not expected, and events 
proved, that the institution of the provisional gov- 
ernment with the cooperation of ministers of the 
Government-in-exile would cause the Partisan ad- 
ministration to deviate from the plans which it 
was following and which had tlie approval of the 
Allies. Shortly after the formation of the provi- 
sional government, British Ambassador Stevenson, 
U.S. Ambassador Patterson, and U.S.S.R. Ambas- 
sador Sadchikov arrived in Belgrade; formal recog- 
nition by the powers was considered unnecessary, 
as the regime was inducted by a Regency council 
which represented a constitutional continuation of 
the previous regune. 

During April the provisional governments of 
Yugoslavia's six federal units were crystallizing 
into permanent form. The principle of the centrm 
government was that each unit should have full 
autonomous rights but that no separatism would 
be brooked. In Serbia Dr. Blagoye Neshkovich 
Communist) became Prime Minister of ASNOS 
Antifascist Association of National Liberation of 
Serbia). At its first session on April 7 it was de- 
cided that the Sandjak be divided between Serbia 
and Montenegro, that Voyvodina be included with 
Serbia in a semi-autonomous status, and that 
Kosovo-Metohiya be joined to Serbia without 
qualification. In Croatia ZAVNOH ( Regional Anti- 
fascist Council of National Liberation of Croatia) 
was formed at Split on April 14, with Dr. Vladimir 
Bakarich (Communist) as Prime Minister. For 
Macedonia Lazar Kulishevski (Communist) be- 
came Prime Minister of ASNOM (Antifascist As- 
sociation of National Liberation of Macedonia) 
on April 15. On the same day the Antifascist 
Association of National Liberation of Montenegro 
and Boka elected a new presidium, which created 
a government with Dr. Blazho Yovanovich as 
Prime Minister. The National Government of Slo- 
venia was formed at Aidovshchina in Venezia 
Giulia on May 5 by SNOS (Slovenian National 
Liberation Council), with Boris Kidrich (Com- 
munist ) as Prime Minister. The new Government of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina was formed at Sarayevo on 
April 28 with Rodolyub Cholakovich (Communist) 
as Prime Minister. 

During the spring, serious disputes with Britain 
arose over the occupation of Venezia Giulia and 
Cannthia. At the end of February Field Marshal 
Alexander, visiting Tito, reaffirmed that pre-1939 
Venezia Giulia would be under the control of the 
Allied Military Government, but without prejudice 
to Yugoslavia's claims at the Peace Conference. 
On May 2, Lieut. Gen. Freyberg of the New Zea- 
land 2nd Division accepted tlie surrender of the 
German garrison at Trieste. Yugosla^ GHQ pro- 
tested, saying that they had liberated the city and 
had announced their entry into it in a communique 
of April 30. The crisis spread to Carinthia when 
the British won the race to occupy the border 
areas of Klagenfurt, Villach, and Tarviso (Trbrzh) 
on the pre-1939 Italo- Austrian border. General 
Yakshich, chief of staff of the Yugoslav Fourth 
Army, protested. The presence of anti-Russian 
Polish units in the British Eighth Army increased 
the irritation of the Yugoslavs, and it was also 
alleged that 20,000 men of the remnants of 
Mihailovich's forces had joined the British. Yugo- 
slav troops along with New Zealanders were in 
Trieste, and Yugoslav propaganda was strongly 
in favor of keeping the city. Marshal Alexander 
was equally sharp. On May 19 he said publicly: 
"It is . . . Marshal Tito’s apparent intention to 
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establish his claims by force of arms. Action of this 
kind would be all too reminiscent of Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and Japan. It is to prevent such actions that 
we have been fighting this war.” After additional 
mutual recriminations an agreement between 
Yugoslav and Anglo-American representatives con- 
cerning Jurisdiction over and administration of 
Venezia Giulia was signed at Belgrade on June 9. 
Tito accepted almost in their entirety the terms 
of his earlier verbal agreement with Marshal 
Alexander, and the Yugoslav press glossed over 
the diplomatic defeat. In the months following, the 
press ^d criticize the Allied Mihtary Government 
administration of Venezia Giulia as favoring the 
forces of reaction. 

With Russia, as with Bulgaria and Albania, 
Yugoslav relations continued most cordial. When 
Greek territorial claims on the latter two countries 
grew strident Yugoslav propaganda joined theirs in 
denouncing the irresponsible monarchofascist” re- 
gime in Greece, and in all such debates Yugo- 
slavia, like the others, supported its patron Russia 
against Greece's patron Britain. After the inaugu- 
ration of the Labor government in England and 
particularly after the installation of a more demo- 
cratic regime in Greece at the end of November, 
tension in Yugoslav-Greek relations was relaxed. 
The spirit of cooperation among the non-Greek 
Balkan peoples, which was regarded as envisaging 
an ultimate Balkan federation under Russian pat- 
ronage, is illustrated by the amicable cession of the 
Kosovo region, to which Albania had strong claims, 
to Yugoslavia, and by the cooperation of the two 
states in administering border regions. On April 5, 
Tito and an entourage of ministers was welcomed 
by high dimiitaries at Moscow, and on April 13 a 
new and favorable trade agreement was signed 
with the U.S S.R. The Yugoslav press attacked 
Turkey on the ground of its unfavorable attitude 
towards Russia. In March, after a long series of 
disagreements, an understanding was reached with 
UNRRA, and an agreement was signed. Subse- 
quently it was charged that UNRRA supplies were 
being misused for political and mihtary ends. 

Meanwhile party politics continued, the main 
issue being the continued existence of parties other 
than Communist within the framework of the 
Provisional government. Soon after the formation 
of that government Milan Grol, first Deputy Prime 
Minister, started a campaign for tlie continued 
independent existence or the Democratic Party, 
and subsequently he was supported by Yuray 
Shutey, Minister without Portfolio, and others. 
With the defeat of Germany the Partisans no longer 
had to fear dissidents; Grol, Shutey, Kosanovich, 
Smodlaka, and Prodanovich petitioned Tito to 
proclaim amnesty and to take measures to ap- 
pease the opposition. Instead a leader like Dr. 
Vlatko Machek, who before the war had headed 
the Croatian Peasant Party and whom tlie Partisans 
had heretofore appeased, was now virtually ac- 
cused as a war cnminal along with Nedich, 
Pavelich, and Mihailovich. Evidence brought out 
at trials of Mihailovich followers at the end of 
Tuly established beyond doubt Mihailovich's “col- 
laboration” with Germans, Italians, and with 
Nedich— claimed by his adherents to have been 
temporap^ and for proper ends. In regard to the 
old parties and their desire for independent exist- 
ence and independent representation in elections, 
the position of the Partisans was that the prewar 
leaders had no real following and their programs 
no substance; they were anachronistic ancf obstruc- 
tionist. Truer democracy could be achieved by 
making an “umbrella” party in which individual 


paries could collaborate as components. To pro- 
mote this view of democracy, Partisan propaganda 
during the summer attacked the theory and prac- 
tices of the western type of democracy, and spe- 
cifically the administration of Venezia Giulia. It 
was expected that Grol and his associates would 
precipitate a crisis during the summer by resigning 
from the government, but they continued in it, 
merely making known their protests. 

On August 7 the Antifascist Council of National 
Liberation of Yugoslavia (AVNOJ) convened in 
Belgrade for the third time since its inception and 
changed its name to the Provisional National As- 
sembly (Skupshtina) of Yugoslavia. Before No- 
vember, 1942, when AVNOJ met for the first time, 
the Supreme Command of the National Army of 
Liberation and Partisan Detachments of Yugo- 
slavia was not only the higliest military authority 
but also the central political forum and supreme 
governing body. With its establishment AVNOJ 
took over the political and governmental functions. 
At its second meeting in November, 1943, at jajee 
AVNOJ proclaimed itself the highest legislative 
and executive body, while the newly founded 
United National Front (which did not receive 
nation-wide status until August, 194-5) was estab- 
lished as a purely political forum. The third meet- 
ing of AVNOJ was convoked in order (a) to en- 
large itself in accordance with the Yfilta provisions; 
(b) to enact necessary laws for the election of a 
constituent assembly, provided for by the Tito- 
Subasich agreement; and (c) to promulgate a 
series of political, social, and economic laws con- 
cerning such matters as freedom of press, civil 
marriage, and agrarian reform. The assembly was 
enlarged by 118 new deputies so that its number 
was about 350. The electoral law gave suffrage to 
all citizens of both sexes except for specified cate- 
gories of persons who actively collaborated with 
the fascists. Elections for the local assemblies 
would be direct and for higher administrative units 
indirect, through delegates designated by each 
lower unit. The law on the constituent assembly 
provided for a bicameral parliament, composed of 
a Federal Skupshtina and National Skupshtina. 
The former will have one deputy for each 40,000 
inhabitants, the latter 25 deputies for each federal 
unit regardless of population, 15 fiom Voivodina 
and 10 from Kosovo-Metohiya. Both houses will 
enjoy equal rights and both must approve all laws. 
In case of disagreement delegates from both houses 
will form a coordination committee, and if this 
committee should fail to agree new elections would 
be called. The Skupshtina is to meet only occa- 
sionally: when it is not in session it is to be repre- 
sented by a joint presidium of both houses. The 
agrarian law provided for the expropriation of the 
holdings of absentee landlords, in several cate- 
gories, and tlieir distribution to the peasants who 
worked tliem. The special privileges granted by 
previous governments to foreign mining companies, 
especially that exploiting tlie Bor mines, were can- 
celled, but tlieir investments were not expropriated. 

Milan Grol, while continuing in the government, 
registered disapproval of its measures and tech- 
niques. The function of the new parliament, he 
held, was not to initiate new laws out merely to 
register measures promulgated by the forces domi- 
nating the regime. But Grol and his opposition 
were really without a program of their own, their 
objections being to the techniques rather than tlie 
actual measures of tlie government, and during 
the summer and autumn the opposition parties 
showed signs of rapid disinteuation. The Partisan 
election campaign was based on assertions that 
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what the opposition really desired was a return 
of the prewar fascist regime and that the exeat 
preponderance of the people were heartily in favor 
of the Partisan government. These assertions be- 
came more vigorous after the opposition, including 
Foreign Minister Ivan Subasicn, Yuray Shutey, 
and other Croat Peasant Party representatives in 
the government, decided not to participate in the 
elections, and after a conference of Catholic 
Bishops at Zagreb on September 20 issued a pas- 
toral letter attacking the regime as undemocratic. 
The elections of November 11, in which the Na- 
tional Front’s candidates were returned by a sweep- 
ing majority, were at least more democratic than 
any that had been held in Yugoslavia since 1929. 
The Front’s victory was due not only to its or- 
ganization, discipline, and clear-cut program but 
also to the disintegration of its opposition. To- 
wards the end of their campaign the Partisans 
launched a vigorous attack upon King Peter, and 
the public airing of a financial quarrel between 
the fong and his mother was an argument to prove 
the costliness and unworthiness of the monarchy. 

On November 28 the Skupshtina declared Yu- 
goslavia a democracy, and thus formally disowned 
any allegiance to Peter and the House of Kara- 
georgevich. The step met with approval abroad, 
not only on the part of Russia but also of the 
western Allies. On December 22, while Secretary 
of State Byrnes and Foreign Secretary Bevin were 
meeting in Moscow with Foreign Commissar 
Molotov, the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain announced tlieir recognition of 
Marshal Tito's government. Acting Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson made it clear Uiat this recog- 
nition did not constitute a blanket endorsement of 
the policies of the Partisan regime, its methods of 
assuming control, or its failure to implement the 
guarantees of personal freedom promised the 
Yugoslav people. However, Acheson added, in a 
statement adoressed to Richard Patterson, formerly 
ambassador to King Peter’s government and now 
accredited to the new government: “You should 
make it quite clear to the authorities and people 
of Yugoslavia that we entertain only the friendliest 
sentiments towards the peoples of the country and 
that it is our anticipation that the evolution of 
events will provide developments which will make 
possible those relations — ^ooth political and eco- 
nomic — between the peoples of Yugoslavia and 
the United States which we on our part most 
urgently desire to see.” 

ZINC. Declining mine production and imports kept 
zinc in short supply in relation to demand in the 
first half of 1945, and not until conclusion of the 
war with Japan was it possible to completely re- 
move distribution and use controls. 

Only through the hypodermic of the Govern- 
ment’s premium price plan, by which mines re- 
ceived additional payments for extracting other- 
wise unprofitable ores, was domestic production 
bolstered to 615,927 net tons ( 1944; 718,642 net 
tons). With the plan in operation, an average price 
of 11.5 cents per lb. was received by producers 
compared to a ceiling market price of 8.25 cents 

g er Ib. and a 1939 average price of 5.12 cents per 
). If the premium price expires as scheduled June 
30, 1946, much of the production of the Tri-State 
District ( Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma ) , which con- 
tributes about one-quarter of domestic supply, may 
be lost because of approaching exhaustion of 
richer grades of ore. Increased dependence will 
then be placed on imports, mostly in the form of 
ores and concentrates smelted in the United States. 


Total domestic production of slab zinc, nearly all^ 
consumed in the United States, was estimated at' 
813,700 net tons, including primary production 
from both forei^ and domestic ores and redistilled 
secondary metm. Approximately half the imports 
came from Mexico with large amounts from Can- 
ada and Chile. Government stocks at the end of 
the year were about 260,000 tons, the highest in 
history. 

A sharp rise in the ammunition proCTam early 
in the year brought requirements for orass mill 
products (about 30 percent zinc) to a new peak, 
making it necessary to put zinc back under alloca- 
tion effective April 1. Although use restrictions 
were relaxed in May and revoked in June, brass 
mill requirements were still high after the end of 
the European war, and further distribution restric- 
tions were invoked effective August 1. Full re- 
moval of controls came August 20. The sharp drop 
in brass mill consumption m the latter part of the 
year made galvanizing the principal use of zinc 
during the year by a small margin. Although these 
two uses accounted for over two thirds of total 
consumption, use of zinc for die casting was rap- 
idly regaining its growing prewar importance as 
reconversion progressed. 

Charles T. Post. 

ZOOLOGY, 1942-45. During the period 1942-45, 
zoological activity was necessarily limited by the 
exigency of total war. Wherever possible, however, 
experiment and study continued, and consider- 
able information, some entirely new, was recorded. 

Ecology. Insects are frequently carried consider- 
able distances in the upper air. Wellington (Ca- 
nadian Entom., 77, pp. 7, 21) studied experimen- 
tally the conditions governing such meUiods of 
distribution and the tolerances insects have to 
pressure and cold. The life history of the lugworm 
(Arenicola) of Europe and its burrows in the sand 
are described by Wells (Jour. Marine Biol. Assoc. 
United Kingdom, 26, p. 170). 

In The Biotic Provinces of North America by 
L. R. Dice (Univ. Michigan Press, 1944), North 
America is divided mto some 30 biological prov- 
inces, continuous geographic areas which are char- 
acterized by one or more important ecological as- 
sociations. The provinces are subdivided into dis- 
tricts, and these again into life belts which are 
often discontinuous, vertical divisions. 

The distribution of fresh water mussels in 
streams is shown by Van der Schalie (Pap. Michi- 
gan Acad. Sci. Art. Lett., 30, p. 355) to offer evi- 
dence of former stream confluences. 

A number of wildlife workers have cooperated 
in a booklet (Missouri Conserv. Comm. Circ., 134) 
in which the thesis is developed that fertility of 
the soil is an important factor in animal ecology. 
A wide range in the weights of individual animals 
from different soil areas is noted, the largest and 
heaviest coming from fertile soils, in addition to 
the larger populations supported by these areas. 

Leopold (Wisconsin Conserv. Bull., 8, no. 8, p. 
3) concludes that the removal of predatory species 
may pave the way for serious irruptions of deer 
populations. Killing of males only rarely checks die 
increase of polygamous species, and an open sea- 
son on does may be necessary. 

Zoogeography. Mayr ( Quart. Rev. Biol., 19, p. 1 ) 
discussed Wallace’s Line in the light of recent 
studies. Weber’s Line, running between the Mo- 
luccas and Celebes, Australia and Timor, repre- 
sents a better division of the Australian and Orien- 
tal faunas. 

Bthavior. The way the world appears to the 
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fishes, birds, and mammals, different as it is to 
our human impressions, is the theme of The No- 
ture of the Beast (Doubledav, Doran and Co., 1945) 
by Ruth Crosby Noble. The reader mav, in this 
popular account, become acquainted with modem 
experimental investigations or animal behavior. 

Echolocation, the finding of one's way by hear- 
ing of echoes from solid objects, somewhat on the 
principle used in radar, Griffin shows is a method 
used by the bats and by bhnd men {Science, 100, 
p. 589). 

Much new information on the behavior of Rocky 
Mountain sheep was reported by Spencer (Jour. 
Mammal., 24, p. 1 ), based on the study of a Colo- 
rado herd. The rams do not assemble a harem but 
are promiscuous, moving from flock to flock of 
ewes. Battling does not drive away rivals but es- 
tablishes a sort of ‘priority” and social dominance 
among the rams. 

0»n«tict. Asmundson {Genetics, 30, p. 305) 
found at least ten genetic factors involved in the 
inheritance of color in turkeys. In the fox, coat 
color IS commonly controlled by two factors, ac- 
cording to Butler ( Genetics, 30, p. 39 ) ; red color 
is based on the presence of all four dominant 
genes; smoky red foxes are heterozygous in one 
set of factors; cross foxes in both. 

Anatomy. Hill {Jour. Mammal., 20, p. 153) was 
fortunate enough to secure a male and female du- 
gong and was able to investigate a number of 
anatomical features, previously poorly known. The 
heart is bifid: the brain poorly developed; the 
uterus is double except for a short body; and there 
are two caeca. Robertson {Zoologica, 29, p. 169) 
described the anatomy of the forehmb of the 
woolly monkey, part of a study he is making on 
this New World monkey. 

Embryology. The history of man before birth is 
one m which people have great interest and yet 
great ignorance. ^Ourselves Unborn” by Corner 
{Yale U nicer 6ity, 1944) gives an up-to-date sum- 
mary of human embryology, excellently illustrated, 
readable, and understandable. 

The length of gestation in weasels and their rela- 
tives was discussed by Pearson and Enders {Jour. 
Exper, Biol., 95, p. 21). In those which carry their 
young over the winter (badger, weasel, marten, 
and fisher), the embryos remain in resting condi- 
tion. Implantation in the spring is thought to be 
correlated with increasing length of daylight. 

Conservation. One of the essential steps in the 
conservation of wild life has been the setting aside 
of refuges, areas m which tlireatened species may 
reproduce, protected from their most dangerous 
enemy, man. Gabrielson's Wildlife Refuges (The 
Macmillan Co., 1943) gives a full-length review of 
these areas in North America and tlie results at- 
tained by them. 

Evolution. The speed at which evolution takes 
place in nature is fully discussed in Simpson's 
Tempo and Mode in Evolution (Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1945), as is also the genetical adaptational 
aspects. Paleontology is found to have essential 
agreement with modem genetics regarding the 
causes of evolution. Systematics and the Origin of 
Species by Mayr (Columbia Univ. Press, 1942) 
gives the viewpoint of a zoologist on the causes of 
evolution. A wealth of examples is drawn from 
many fields, chiefly ornithology. Modem systemat- 
ics are correlated with ecological and genetical 
evidences in an extremely valuable manner. 

Recapitulation is discussed by Holmes {Quart. 
Rev. Biol, 19, p. 319), who suggests possible 
causes. 

Taxonomy. An extremely valuable review of tax- 


onomy is given by Simpson ( Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 85), togetlier with a new classification of 
mammals, hving and extinct. A set of principles 
to be used in tne naming of higher categories is 
proposed. 

Paleontology. Certain strange, eight-rayed imprints 
in the sandstone of the Yellowstone Valley, Mon- 
tana, were reported by Brown and Yokes {Amer. 
Jour. Sci., 242, p. 656). They seem to have been 
the marks of ancient cephalopods, resting head- 
down on the muddy bottom of a shallow sea. 

Skulls of mammal-hke reptiles have been stud- 
ied by Olson {Geol. Soc. America, Spec. Papers, 
55), who considers that three distinct lines devel- 
oped in the mammalian direction. 

insoett. The Insects of the Pacific World by C. H. 
Curran (The Macmillan Co., 1945) presents a 
review of the insects and spiders occurring on the 
Pacific Islands, in non-technical language. There 
are some 50,000 species of insects in this area; this 
book does not attempt to describe each but in- 
stead deals with family groups. 

Comstock {N. Y. Acad. Sci., Scient. Surv. Porto 
Rico and Virgin Is., 12, no. 4, p. 421) describes 
the swallow-tail butterflies and the skippers on 
tlie West Indian islands under American nde. This 
completes the work on Lepidoptera in this series. 

Ewing and Fox ( U. S. Dept. Agric., Misc. Publ, 
500) give keys to the genera and higher groups of 
the fleas of North Amenca, descriptions of the 
various forms, tlieir ranges and hosts. 

Protochordata. The American ascidians — distant 
relatives of the vertebrates that as adults commonly 
resemble sponges — were reviewed by Van Name 
{Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 84). 

Fishot. Another blind characin fish has been des- 
scribed by Breder {Zoologica, 29, p. 131), found 
in San Luis Potosi, Mexico. The retinal tissue and 
optic nerve of this cave fish are completely gone, 
and it is indifferent to light. 

The osteology and relationships of Luvarus, a 
rare scombroid fish, are discussed by Gregory and 
Conrad {Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 81, p. 225). 
The body of this species is strengthened by dorsal 
and ventral bony trusses which function hke acces- 
sory vertebral columns. 

Amphibians and R«ptiUt. Fossil reptiles and am- 
phibians are described in popular, yet accurate 
style in Colbert's The Dinosaur Book (Amer. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 1945). Among the more peculiar is 
tlie champion “bonehead,” an aquatic species with 
a dense skull ten inches thick above its brain 
which is hardly larger than a man’s thumb. 

Reptiles of the Pacific World (The Macmillan 
Co., 1945) gives an account of the turtles, croco- 
diles, lizards, snakes, frogs, and toads of the Pacific 
Islands, by A. Loveridge. Special treatment is 
given to the poisonous snakes. 

Birdt. Experimental evidence has recently been 
reported by Dice {Amer. Nat., 79, p. 385), show- 
ing that several common owls see objects in light 
one-tenth to one-hundredth of that required by 
man. The diurnal burrowing owl, however, sees 
poorly in the dark. 

Delacour and Mayr {Wilson Bull, 57, p. 4) re- 
vised the family Anatidae, the ducks, geese, and 
swans. The taxonomy, behavior, ecology, variation, 
and evolutionary significance of the Galapagos 
finches was reported by Lack {Occ. Pap. Cmif. 
Acad. Sci., 21). These birds, first studied by Dar- 
win, influenced his thinking on evolution. 

Mayr {Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 83, p. 123) 
gave an account of the birds of Timor and Sumba 
in the Netherlands Indies, including a zoogeo- 
graphical analysis of tlie Sunda Islands. A more 
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general account> by the same author, Birds of the 
Southwest Pacific (The Macmillan Co., 1944) 
gives brief descriptions of the birds to be encoun- 
tered between Samoa and the Marianas. A section 
is devoted to the bird life of the various islands. 

The winter home of the chimney swift, long un- 
known, was discovered when Peruvian Indians 
killed some swifts wearing leg bands and sent these 
to the American Embassy at Lima, from whence 
they were forwarded to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (Auk, 61, p. 604). 

Mammals. Wimsatt (Jour. Mamrrud., 26, p. 23) 
gives evidence that in the little brown bat ( Myotis 
Tucifugus) gestation is only 50 to 60 days. Since 
this species and many other northern bats breed 
in the autumn and give birth in the early summer, 
the period of gestation has been thought much 
longer than this. In the same periodical (p. 86) 
Kendeigh gives for the first time the body tempera- 
ture of several small rodents and shrews. It aver- 
aged about 38® C. in deer-mice and chipmunks, 
and near 36 5® C. in the shrews. 

Carter, Hill and Tate in Mammals of the Pacific 
World (The Macmillan Co., 1945) gave a non- 
technical review of the mammals of this area. Also 
included are the ways animals reached the islarids 
in spite of sea barriers. 

New observations were made on the breeding 
and life history of the Australian duckbill. Fleay 
(Animal Kingdom, 47, p. 51) reports nest-building 
and the dev^opment of a young platypus. 

Kalmbach discovered that an armaaillo may float 
in water by gulping air and inflating its stomach 
and intestines. For short distances this animal may 
walk under water (The Armadillo . . . , Texas 
Game. Fish and Oyster Comm., 1944). 

Field studies of wolves in Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park, Alaska, are recorded by Murie (Na- 
tional Parks of U. S., Fauna Series No. 5). The 
wolf family has a definite home range and does not 
tolerate strange wolves. Even bears are driven 
from near the den. Little injury was done by wolves 
to the Dali sheep of the Park and, in spite of heavy 
predation, great numbers of caribou live in the 
area. Covering a much wider scope. Young and 
Goldman, in The Wolves of North America (Amer- 
ican Wildlife Institute, 1944) give information on 
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classification and control, as well as life history 
of these beasts. 

Jordan's short Natural History and Behavior of 
the Western Chipmunk and Mantled Ground 
Squirrel (Oregon State College, 1944) contain 
many suggestive experiments that may be widely 
used to test the skills and intelligence of wild 
animals. 

The mammals of South American countries have 
been inadequately known, but Uiose of Chile are 
described by Osgood (Zool. Ser., Field Mus. Nat. 
Hist., 30) in considerable detail. Although a tech- 
nical paper, it will provide the general reader in- 
terested in mammals with much hiFormation in this 
field. 

The Mammals of Eastern United States (Com- 
stock Publ. Co., 1943) by W. J. Hamilton, gives 
short descriptions and life histories of these, valu- 
able to students and laymen alike. 

The well-known poisonous effect of polar bear 
liver, also that of certain seals, is probably due to 
excessive quantities of vitamin A, according to 
Hodahl and Moore (Biochem. Jour., 37, p. 166). 

In ancient times the bite of a shrew was con- 
sidered poisonous. Pearson (Jour. Mammal., 23, p. 
159) showed that in fact the saliva of the short- 
tailed shrew, Blarina, contains a toxic substance. 

Elton in Voles, mice and lemmings (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1942) gives a summary of all the 
available mformation on the plagues of these ani- 
mals tliat may do great damage to crops. Cycles of 
increase and decrease in otner animals are also 
discussed. 

Prairies in western Washington are covered with 
rounded mounds 10 to 40 feet in diameter and up 
to 7 feet high, causing the prairies to appear from 
the air as if tliey had smallpox. Dalquest and 
ScheflFer (Jour. GeoL, 50, p. 68) show that these 
are Mima mounds, the work of pocket gophers 
(Thomomys) over long periods of time. Beavers 
modify the earth's surface in another way, as re- 
ported by Ives (Jour. Geomorph.. 5, p. 191). The 
dams these animals construct gradually fill up with 
silt, forming meadows in the mountain country. In 
places, as much as one-tenth of the country is flat 
meadowland built up in this fashion. 

John Eric Hill. 
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